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VICTORY  BRAND 
is  our  recommended 
substitute  for  Manila 
—  specially  treated 
rope  tor  rot  resist- 
ance and  water  re- 
pellency. 


FOR  AMERICAS  VICTORY 


As  our  armed  forces  alertly  guard  our  shores,  rope  us  J 
must  be  alert  to  conserve  their  supply.  The  Merchant 
Marine,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  must  have  the  first  call.  I 
the  interest  of  conservation,  we  urge  that  you  buy  rope 
only  when  you  absolutely  need  it  and  do  all  you  can i 
make  your  rope  last  longer. 
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SAILING  EAST 

SAILING  WEST 


MILTON  LARGE  NUTS  WAR-BOUND 

The  Propellers  the  Walch-Dogs  of  Vessel  Maneuverability 
Milton  Nuts  the  "Teeth  in  the  Dogs" 


Standing  guard  in  their  "nests  of  six," 

2ZA"  and  3"  Milton-made  Nuts  find  still 

another  war  function  in  holding  firm 

the  propeller  shaft  sections 


THE  NILTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Milton,  Pennsylvania 
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THE  U.  S.  MARITIME  COMMISSION 


By  J.  Lewis  Luckenback 

President  American   Bureau  of  Shipping 
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Mil'.  EVENTFUL  YKAK 
<>f  1942  has  come-  to  a  close.  Our  country 
has  been  called  upon  to  produce  men.  muni- 
tions, supplies  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. Waterborne  transportation  has  been 
utilized  to  a  maximum  and  the  only  wax- 
to  meet  the  extra  demand  and  replenish 
the  losses  was  to  speed  up  shipbuilding. 

I  he  Maritime  Commission,  created  as  a 
resull  of  the  1936  .Merchant  Marine  Act. 
was  called  upon  to  do  what  seemed  to  he 
the   impossible.    Through   the   expansion 
oi  facilities  and  the  judicious  allotment  of 
contracts,  the  forcefulness  of  the  effort  has 
home  fruit.  Many  ships  have  been  built— 
one   in   as  little  as  eight   days.     However, 
this  is  no  criterion  as  it  is  the  average  of 
the  picture  which  we  must  look  at.  Today, 
many  shipyards  are  consistently  construct- 
ing ships  in  50  days  and  some"  in  40  days. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  Liberty  ship',  a 
ship  built  especially  for  the  emergency  and 
a  ship  equal  to  and  better  than  the  average 
merchant  ship  of  the  last  war.    Normally 
with  rapidity  of  construction  there  would 
be  a  falling  off  in  workmanship.    Today, 
however,   workmanship  on  these  ships  is 
at  least  the  equal  to,  in  all  cases,  and  gen- 
erally better  than  the  product  of  the  last 
war. 

Newer  yards  generally  have  contributed 
mosl  of  the  Liberty  ships.  The  construc- 
tion of  these  new  yards  permitted  installa- 
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tion  o|  heavy  crane  facilities,  adequate 
subassembly  areas  and  everything  to  fa- 
cilitate speedy  multiple  construction,  erec- 
tion and  assembly.  This,  coupled  with  the 
standardization,  has  made  the  program 
possible.  Indeed,  yards,  the  construction 
ol  which  was  started  during  this  year,  have 
already  produced  ships  in  less' than  100 
days.  This  is  indeed  remarkable  when  it 
IS  generally  conceded  in  building  a  first 
Ship,  something  like  250  days  has 'been  the 
usual  time  required.  The  average  produc- 
tion time  of  new  and  old  yards  on  Liberty 
ships  today  is  about  50  days. 

Credit  must  be  given  the  'Maritime  Com- 
mission lor  the  extensive  program  and  its 
fulfillment,  and  to  those  men  who  sur- 
mounted the  obstacle  of  time  and  did  pro- 
duce the  impossible.  True  we  have  heard 
criticism  of  the  program  and  of  the  ships 
but  when  one  sees  the  magnitude  of  the 
project  and  what  has  been  accomplished 
those  that  criticize  should  hang  their 
heads,  as  I  know  of  no  other  Government 
effort  that  has  met  its  goal  better  than  the 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  shinning 
industry.  s 

The  last  war  saw  no  finished  ship  which 
was  contracted  for  by  the  Shipping  Board 
produced  in  the  first  year  of  our  partici- 
pation. A  comparison— in  1919,  two  and 
one-half  years  after  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I,  we  produced  a  total  of 
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714  seagoing  steel  ships  of  five  million 
deadweight  tons  and  3,374,542  gross  tons. 
This  year,  one  year  and  one  month  after 
our  entry  into  World  War  II,  we  will  pro- 
duce approximately  725  ships  of  close  to 
eight  million  deadweight  tons  carrying 
capacity  and  5,300,000  gross  tons,  and  the 
hall  has  just  begun  to  roll. 

These  figures  could  have  been  and  would 
have  been  greater  had  more  steel  been 
available  and  had  the  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  geared  turbines  been  greater; 
also,  the  necessity  and  advisability  to 
change  types  of  some  tonnage  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  special  ships  for  carrying 
out  the  war  was  indeed  no  small  factor. 
In  addition  to  this,  building  for  Navy  re- 
quirements has  been  much  greater  during 
this  war  than  ever  before,  and  mine  layers, 
sweepers,  patrol  and  auxiliary  craft  for 
special  services  to  our  armed  forces  are 
being  brought  out.  This,  I  am  sure,  would 
augment  the  ship  construction  mentioned 
above  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  so  ship 
construction  in  the  United  States  is  filling 
its  groove  and  backing  up  our  armed 
forces,  which  are  doing  well. 

■fimetican  Shipbuilding 

in  1942 

By  L  H.  Korndorff 

President,  Federal  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co. 

/American  shipbuilders 

are  doing  what  seemed  impossible. 

Hitler's  conquest  of  shipbuilding  na- 
tions and  Britain's  hard-pressed  position 
gave  America  the  assignment  of  being 
shipbuilder  to  the  whole  world.  The  ship- 
building industry  in  America  has  been 
moribund  through  neglect  for  years.  But 
this  neglect  -  crippled  industry  has  re- 
sponded with  another  American  produc- 
tion miracle. 

Already,  American  yards — after  a  single 
year  of  war — are  producing  ship  tonnage 
at  a  rate  nearly  four  times  greater  than  can 
be  maintained  by  Great  Britain,  for  genera- 
tions the  chief  shipbuilding  nation.  Giving 
praise  for  American  shipyard  production, 
Winston  Churchill  called  it  "an  achieve- 
ment far  beyond  even  the  most  optimistic 
hopes  and  expectations."  But  that  was 
only  a  beginning.  Little  attention  has  been 
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given  the  fact  that  we  are  building  simul- 
taneously: (1)  an  emergency  fleet  of  slow 
freighters,  (2)  a  quality  fleet  of  passenger 
and  freight  liners  to  insure  America  a 
dominant  place  on  the  peacetime  seas,  and 
(3)  a  two-ocean  Navy. 

Reviewing  a  year  of  vast  expansion,  this 
U.  S.  Steel  subsidiary  has  reason  for  pride 
in  its  achievements  in  the  second  and  third 
categories.  We  do  not  build  Liberty  ships. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  restrictions 
as  to  what  may  be  said  now.  But  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year.  Federal 
doubled  production.  That  is,  in  the  first 
half  of  1942,  the  shipbuilding  subsidiary 
of  U.  S.  Steel  delivered  as  many  ships  as 
in  the  entire  year  1941. 

In  dollar  volume,  taking  1942  as  a  whole, 
we  more  than  quadrupled  our  work  for  the 
Navy.  Besides  that,  we  substantially  in- 
creased our  production  of  C-2  type  mer- 
chant ships  for  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission. 

We  delivered  one  cruiser,  many  destroy- 
ers and  began  building  three  new  types  of 
ships  for  the  Navy. 

Federal  nearly  doubled  again,  its  plant 
and  capacity  by  building  and  putting  into 
operation  the  new  yard  at  Port  Newark 
in  1942.  Naval  auxiliary  vessels  were 
launched  there  less  than  nine  months  after 
ground  had  been  broken. 

Federal's  year  has  been  marked  by  the 
launching  of  ships  in  pairs,  threes,  and 
fours.  Last  Armistice  Day,  the  company 
carried  out  an  octuple  launching,  four  de- 
strovers  sliding  down  the  ways  at  Kearny, 
while  four  naval  auxiliaries  were  launched 
without  ceremony  at  Port  Newark.  During 
the  year  Federal  won  the  first  Army  and 
Navy  "E"  presented  anywhere.  Secretary 
Knox  personally  hoisted  the  pennant  be- 
fore a  crowd  of  20,000  Kearny  record- 
makers. 

The  prefabrication  off  the  ways  of  large 
subassembly  sections  of  ships — at  which 
Federal  pioneered  as  long  ago  as  1918 — 
is  a  major  factor  in  our  ability  to  build 
more  ships,  faster.  Thus  more  of  the  work 
is  done  off  the  ways;  more  men  can  work 
on  each  section  built ;  and  the  ways  become 
sort  of  "assembly  stations."  As  a  conse- 
quence, each  shipway  is  occupied  by  any 
given  hull  under  construction  for  a  much 
shorter  time.  Thus  Federal  production, 
and  the  nation's  production,  per  shipway 
is  greatly  increased. 
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Another  major  speed  factor  is  the  con 
stantly  improved  and  increased  use  of  elec 
trie  welding.  All  the  varied  part  -  of  a  ship 
are  "sewed  together"  l>>  the  6500  degree 
heal  <>i"  tin'  electric  arc  and  the  tinallv  fab- 
ricated ship  becomes  literally  a  single  piece 
of  steel,  strongesl  al  the  seams. 

Behind  such  improvements  in  ship  pro 
duction  as  these  is  better  planning,  in  in 
finite  detail,  all  the  way  from  the  blue  prinl 
stage  i"  delivery. 

lite  ^kipbuildlna  Un.du.5ttu 
By  H.  Gerrish  Smith 

President,  National  Council  of  American  Shipbuilders 
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IK  AMERICAN  SHIP- 
building  industry  in  1942  produced  ap- 
proximately 635  per  cent  more  merchanl 
deadweighl  tonnage  than  it  did  in  1"41 
when  1,088,497  tons  were  built.  Tin's  past 
year  we  have  buill  8,000,000  deadweight 
tons  nf  shipping,  consisting  of  750  seago 
ing  vessels  of  which  aboul  600  are  of  the 
I  <iberty  ship  type. 

Naval  vessels  built  in  privately-owned 
yards  have  been  delivered  in  six  months 
to  a  year  ahead  of  schedule. 

Elapsed  time  from  keel  laying  to  deliv- 
ery for  Liberty  ships  has  been  cut  from 
K>5  daws  estimated  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission late  in  1941,  to  56  days  in  a  recent 
month,  a  saving  in  production  time  of 
about  47  per  cent. 

Liberty  ships  are  mostly  welded  and  arc 
constructed  in  yards  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose, permitting  the  prefabrication  of  sec 
rmns  weighing  from  50  to  100  tons  or  more, 
which  are  moved  into  place  at  the  building 
-dips  by  gigantic  cranes,  many  of  which 
have  been  designed  by  shipyard  engineer- 
ing forces.  This  construction  method  re- 
quires the  use  of  large  areas,  but  it  permits 
the  industry  to  enjoy  for  the  first  time 
some  of  the  benefits  of  multiple  produc- 
tion. The  noteworthy  volume  of  dead- 
weight tonnage  produced  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  method  has  virtue  at  a  time  when 
the  need  for  more  ships  is  so  urgent. 

Production  schedules  are  controlled  by 
the  orderly  receipt  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment from  the  allied  marine  industries,  a 
flow  that  has  been  unusually  dependable 
during  the   past   year.    We   are   now  the 


No.  1  customer  of  the  steel  industry.  Ship 
yard  facilities  and  a  growing  efficiency, 
however,  have  so  expanded  thai  we  can 
now  produce  ships  faster  than  certain  con- 
trolling types  of  material  can  he  supplied 
tor  commercial  .and  naval  vessels. 

<>n  the  whole,  our  relations  with  labor 
have  been  excellent,  and  we  are  deeply 
conscious  that  labor  has  performed  a  great 
service.  Strikes  have  been  rare,  hut  we  art.' 
still  troubled  with  absenteeism  which  con 
tinues  to  in-  unreasonably  high. 

Repair  work  on  our  own  commercial  and 
naval  vessels  as  well  as  those  of  t  he  I  fnited 
Nations  have  taxed  our  capacity  bul  we 
have  met  every  challenge.  Two  companies 
alone  repaired  over  12,000  of  all  types  in 

a  recent  year. 

Our  river  and  Greal  Lakes  yards  are 
turning  out  the  largest  ships  they  have 
ever  built,  the  size  being  limited  only  by 
ability  to  floal  the  craft  1'nnn  inland  waters 
to  the  sea.  Ore  ships  rivaling  the  length 
of  our  greatest  battleships  are  now  being 
constructed  in  Great  Lakes  shipyards  for 
use  in  lake  service.  Wood  and  concrete 
ships  and  barges  are  also  being  made  in 
considerable  number. 

Ninety-one  concrete  barges  and  24  con- 
crete ships  are  under  construction,  and 
deliveries  will  he  made  soon. 

A  primary  problem  has  been  the  inroads 
on  shipyard  labor  by  Selective  Service  and 
enlistments.  Recent  ruling  to  discontinue 
all  recruitment  will  probably  serve  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  somewhat. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  using  older  men 
and  men  with  physical  defects.  Women  are 
being  trained  and  are  Idling  in  the  gaps  in 
certain  branches  of  the  labor  structure. 
Our  employee-training  program  has  been 
extensive  and  well  planned. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
tin-  average  weekly  hours  in  the  industry 
are  46.8  and  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  per  diem  employees  are  $58.63,  a  figure 
substantially  above  general  industry  and 
one  which  now  gives  us  one  of  the  most 
substantial  industry  pay  rolls  even  at  a 
time  when  all  pay  rolls  are  expanding. 

Given  men.  materials  and  equipment  we 
can  and  will  meet  the  President's  call  for 
15,000,000  deadweight  tons  of  merchant 
ships  in  1943.  We  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  of  this  industry  and  the 
ever-increasing  importance  of  "ships — the 

(Page  66,  Please) 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AT  OREGONSHIP 


"You  are  doing  a  wonderful  piece  of 
work  for  your  country  and  for  civilization. 
With  the  help  of  God  we  are  going  to  see 
this  thing  through  to  the  end." 

—President  Roosevelt 

Sept.  23.  1942 
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Shipbuilding  Industry 

(Continued  from  Page  61) 

craft  to  transport,  supply  and  defend  an 
expeditionary  force  of  over  a  million  men. 
We  have  every  confidence  that  this  great 
and  essential  industry  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future  and  again,  in  every  de- 
partment and  phase  of  shipbuilding,  lead 
the  world  in  quantity  and  quality. 

0fdit  Wkete  (?tedit  ^5  Vue 

By  Wm.  M.  Kennedy 

Manager  Ships  Construction 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Wain wright  Yard 

Panama  City,  Florida 
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I  HE  SOUND  OF  THE 
blow  instantly  tells  that  it  is  a  home  run 
when  the  ball,  the  batter  and  bat  connects 
solidly.  The  batter  struts  around  the  bags 
to  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators  with  an 
attitude  of  great  accomplishment. 

The  bat — if  it  were  human,  would  strut 
and  feel  it  had  done  the  job. 

The  ball  as  it  drops  at  a  distant  point 
would  say,  "what  a  job  I  did." 

Where  is  the  credit  due?  Equally  to  all 
— it's  perfect  coordination  of  a  well  made 
perfect  hickory  bat,  a  ball  with  no  defects 
and  a  perfectly  timed  swing. 

Ships  and  more  ships  are  needed  and 
more  rejoicing  as  all  shipbuilders  drive  on 
to  beat  what  they  did  yesterday.  This  great 
spirit  of  competition  is  laudable,  commend- 
able and  brings  closer  the  earlier  ending  of 
this  present  destructive  conflict.  So  hats 
off  to  the  batter  who  with  a  perfect  bat  and 
ball  makes  the  home  run  and  to  our  men 
of  energy  and  resourcefulness  who  produce 
the  ships.  Let's  look  behind  the  scenes  to 
see  what  came  before  all  these  records  of 
speed  and  this  rapid  output. 
What  do  we  see? 

In  the  Maritime  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, U.  C,  a  group  of  naval  architects, 
marine  engineers,  coordinators,  studying 
layout,  planning,  changing,  re-arranging 
and  finally  developing  a  vessel  of  simpli- 
city. 

What  do  these  studies  cover:  The  design 
of  a  vessel  to  carry  a  maximum  cargo  and 
use  the  least  amount  of  materials.  A  vessel 
to  use  standard  or  stock  materials. 

A  vessel  to  use  standard  equipment  and 
machinery. 


A  cargo  vessel  to  load  maximum  ton- 
nage at  no  sacrifice  in  form. 

A  form  of  vessel  to  obtain  speed,  fine 
lines  and  construction  simplicity. 

What  resulted? 

A  vessel  of  beautiful  appearance. 

A  vessel  that  carries,  if  not  the  greatest 
— closely  approaching  the  greatest  amount 
of  cargo  for  its  dimension  and  weight. 

A  vessel  whose  power  plant  is  standard, 
simple  and  can  be  manufactured  by  any 
shop  with  machinery. 

A  vessel  whose  machinery  is  simple  and 
easy  to  install. 

A  vessel  that  lends  itself  to  rapid,  simple 
and  easy  construction. 

No  ship  was  ever  devised  with  a  stern 
frame,  rudder  or  hawse  pipe  so  easily  man- 
ufactured or  installed. 

No  ship  was  ever  designed  which  lends 
itself  so  perfectly  to  preassembly  work  in 
large  sections. 

And  it  doesn't  stop  there — 

There  is  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  coopera- 
tion, distribution  of  information,  guidance 
and  aid  for  each  concern  building  the  Lib- 
erty ships  from  the  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington and  its  regional  offices.  The  inspec- 
tors are  practical  and  cooperative,  striving 
to  help  and  aid,  to  give  advice  and  experi- 
ence gained  in  other  yards. 

Many  suggested  changes,  some  small, 
some  of  extensive  scope,  are  accepted  by 
the  Commission.  These  suggestions  tend 
to  obtain  greater  speed,  economy,  use  less 
material  or  produce  better  parts,  more  ship 
comfort  or  better  operation.  This  open- 
minded  policy  means  more  speed.  Each 
suggestion  is  studied  promptly  and  an- 
swered immediately  —  no  three  or  four 
days — it  is  wire  or  telephone.  No  outsider 
can  realize  the  results  of  this  open-minded 
attitude. 

Sure  the  shipbuilders  are  building  them 
fast.  Now  looking  behind  the  curtain,  the 
reason  is  exposed.  It  is  coordination,  cre- 
ation and  cooperation.  A  major  portion  of 
results  are  due  to  the  facts  outlined.  Let's 
not  forget  those  not  in  the  lime  light,  and 
when  the  records  are  written  include  those 
who  made  it  possible.  The  Maritime  Com- 
mission —  its  directing  heads,  engineers, 
naval  architects,  regional  office  staffs,  in- 
spection divisions,  procurement,  progress, 
material  divisions  and  all  connected  with 
the  project. 
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MARITIME  COMMISSION  TYPE  V2-ME-AL  TUG  BUILDING  AT 
BIRCHFIELD   BOILER  WORKS.  TACOMA 


MARITIME  COMMISSION  TYPE  C-3  CARGO  VESSEL  BUILDING 
AT  WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  COMPANY  YARD.  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MARITIME  COMMISSION  TYPE  N3-S-AL  CARGO  COASTER 
BUILDING  AT  PACIFIC   BRIDGE  COMPANY.  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


MARITIME     COMMISSION   Cl-BT  TYPE  CARGO  CARRIER   BUILDING 
AT  CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  COMPANY  YARD  AT  WILMINGTON.  CALIF. 


«."  n  .-,"*' 


MARITIME  COMMISSION  TANKER   BUILDING  AT 
PORTLAND  YARD  OF  THE  KAISER  COMPANY,   INC. 


HIGH   LIGHTS 

4 

nincTEEn  fortv-tujo 

for 

PACIFIC  COAST   SHIPYARDS 
Working  for 

U.S.  MARITIME   COMMISSION 


In  the  following  pages.  Pacific  Marine  Review  presents  in  picture  and 
text  a  review  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  larger  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
yards building  ships  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  There  is  an  even 
larger  program  of  shipbuilding  on  the  West  Coast  for  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  other  Federal  agencies  but  it  is  under  a  stronger  censorship  and 
so  we  do  not  touch  upon  it. 
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A   LIBERTY  CARGO   STEAMER 
DROPS  ANCHOR 


SHIPYARD  WORKERS  WATCH 
HYDRAULIC   RAM   TAKE  OUT  DOG   SHORE 


ESTABLISHES 
REGIONAL 


O 


'UR  COVER  FOR 

this  issue  is  an  emblematic  design 
representing-  Admiral  Emory  S. 
Land,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  in  the  guise  of 
Vasco  Nundz  de  Balboa  redis- 
covering the  Pacific.  This  would 
be  a  rather  fanciful  conception 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  has 
in  reality  rediscovered  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  a  shipbuilding  locale 
without  peer  in  America.  The 
yards  built  on  this  Coast  by  the 
Commission  and  managed  by  Pa- 
cific Coast  executives  are  making 
records  never  before  approached 
in  shipbuilding  history. 

Our  purpose  in  this  issue  is  to 
record  a  few  of  the  high  lights  of 
1942  for  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders 
producing  merchant  ships  for  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  and 
to  show  what  this  tremendous 
production  means  to  the  business 
and  industrial  life  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  So  great  was  the  impact  of 
Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding  energy 
on  the  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
mission at  Washington  that  the 
Commission  soon  saw  the  futility 
of  trying  to  supervise  all  of  this 
energy  from  such  a  great  distance. 
They  therefore,  early  in  1942,  de- 
cided to  establish  Regional  divi- 
sions in  charge  of  construction, 
one  of  which  should  be  on  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Pa- 
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commission 


WEST    COAST 
CONSTRUCTION   OFFICE 


cific  Coast  shipbuilder,  the  out 
standing  "High  Light"  of  1942 
was  this  decision  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  decentralize  its 
C<  instruct*  »n  1  livision,  and  the 
consequent  establishment  of  a  re 
gional  office  in  Oakland,  Califor 
nia.  practically  at  the  geographical 
center  >>\  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion shipbuilding  program  mi  the 
West  Coast. 

This  establishment  is  known  as 
tin-  West  Coast  Regional  Con- 
struction  ( >rf'ice  of  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission,  ami  i>  located 
in  the  Financial  Center  Building 
in  downtown  Oakland.  Under  its 
jurisdiction,  Pacific  Coast  _\ar<l> 
are  able  t"  get  prdmpt  personal 
contact  with  authority,  settle  their 
problems  and  get  immediate  deci- 
sion mi  many  questions  that  for 
merly  had  to  go  t"  Washington. 


In  fact,  thi-  office  almost  at 
.  in.  e  became  a  potent  and  con- 
structive force  operating  under 
and  through  the  Pacific  Coast 
ship}  anl  schedules  to  expedite  the 
delivery  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  building 
and  delivery  Of  ships  and  to  cut 
red  tape  in  the  prompt  decision 
of     administrative     and     financial 

in-!  blems. 

Under  wise  and  practical  ad- 
ministration 'it'  Carl  W.  Flesher, 
Director,  this  West  Coast  Office 
was  organized  I'm"  a  real  job  of 
constructive  supervision  of  the 
entire  Maritime  Commission  pro- 
gram in  this  district,  not  only  fur 
inspection  and  trial  trip  supervi- 
sion, hut  fur  all  fiscal  matter--. 
personnel  problems,  labor  agree- 
ments, public  relations,  material 
pn  icurement,  a  n  d  equi  pment 
manufacture. 


WELDERS  working  on 
preassembly  of  shaft 
alley 

With  this  set-up,  any  Pacific 
Coast  shipbuilder  could  get  an 
authoritative  answer  to  must  ol 
his  problems  within  48  hours,  and 
til  many  of  them  just  by  putting  in 
a  telephone  call. 

The  mere  knowledge  that  Mich 
a  condition  existed  has  acted  like 
a  tonic  (in  the  executives  (if  West 
Coast  yards  and  through  them  mi 


LIBERTY  SHIPS  BY  PACIFIC  COAST  YARDS 

Ships  Tonnage 

Yard                                      Keels  Launchings  Delivered  Delivered 

California   Shipbuilding   Corp.        Ill            111            109  1.177.200 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp 108            108            113  1.330,400 

Richmond  Number  Two                       72              65              63  680.400 

Richmond  Number  One... 53              53              55  594.000 

Marinship  Corp 12                7                5  54,000 

Vancouver    10                3                2  21.600 

Totals    366  347  347  3.747.600 
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THIS   WITCH   CAULDRON   SCENE   shows   welders 
working  on  the  hub  of  a  turbine  rotor. 


A  LIBERTY  OUTFITTING  DOCK  SCENE  AT  NIGHT 
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the  working  personnel,  and  this 
has  resulted  in  an  exhibit  of  rec- 
ord-breaking performances  un- 
equaled  in  this  or  anv  other  na- 
tion. 

At  the  beginning  of  1942,  there 
had  been  one  delivery  of  a  Liberty 
ship  from  a  Pacific  Coast  shipyard 
and  there  were  three  shipyards 
building  Libertys  and  one  build- 
ing Victory  ships  for  Britain. 
Neither  of  the  three  shipyards  was 
completed  in  its  present  form  by 
January  1,  1942,  and  yet  those 
three  yards  have  produced  in  1942 
over  280  Liberty  ships. 

In  addition  to  these:  the  big 
\  ancouver  yard  turned  in  several 
Liberty  ships  before  it  switched 
to  Naval  mystery  ships  ;  the  Ma- 
rin Shipbuilding  Company  was 
jusl  getting  into  production  on 
Liberty  ships  when  it  was 
switched  to  tankers;  and  Rich- 
mond Number  One,  having  fin- 
ished its  British  contract  in  Tuly, 
was  taken  ever  by  the  Maritime 
Com  mission  and  is  now  deliver- 
ing Liberty  vessels  at  as  fast  a 
rate  per  way  as  any  of  the  big 
yards.  In  fact,  Richmond  Number 
One  and  Richmond  Number  Two 
are  practically  one  yard. 

The  record  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  shipyards  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  for  1942  shows  371 
ships  delivered,  with  a  total  dead- 
weight capacity  tonnage  of  3,969,- 
544  long  tons,  these  figures  repre- 
sent 47  per  cent  of  the  total  goal 
of  8,000,000  tons  set  by  President 
Roosevelt  for  the  shipyards  of  the 
nation  in  1942. 

Broken  down  into  types,  we  find 
that  347  of  the  ships  delivered 
were  Liberty  steamers,  with  a  to- 
tal deadweight  capacity  tonnage 
<  't  3,747,600  long  tons,  and  24  were 
standard  long-term  program  ves- 
sels, with  a  total  deadweight  ca- 
pacity tonnage  of  221,944  tons. 

Luring  the  year,  there  were  347 
launchings  and  366  keel  lavings 
for  Liberty  ships.  In  the  standard 
long-term  program,  there  were 
146  keel  layings  and  117  launch- 
ings. 

The  table  herewith  shows  the 
record  of  the  Pacific  Coast  yards 
building  Liberty  steamers. 
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foil  Shipbuilding  Corpora 
i„,n  delivered  a  Libert)  Bbip  in 
less  than  14  days  from  keel  laying, 
which  was  Bome  ten  days  shortei 
than  the  shortest  pre\  ious  period. 
H.ir.lK  had  the  furor  about  this 
world's  record  subsided  when 
Richmond  Number  Two  went  af 
record  and  came  through 
with  a  Libert)  in  less  than  eight 
days,  and,  in  fact,  had  her  full) 
loaded  and  on  her  wa)  in  convo) 
within  14  days  of  keel  laying. 

These  were  spectacular  stunts. 
However,  in  June,  California  Ship 
building  Corporation  delivered  1?. 
In  «  ictober  the  same  yard  deli\ 
ered  13,  laid  keels  for  13,  and 
launched  13.  fn  December  Cal- 
ship  delivered  16  and  has  sel  i 
quota  of  at  least  1?  a  month  de 
li\  ered  in  1943. 

The  four  yards  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  now  engaged  exclusivel)  in 
the  construction  of  Liberty  ships 
delivered  44  ships  in  November 
and  48  in  1  tecember.  This  approxi- 
mates a  rati.-  equal  to  600  Liberty 
ships  a  year  out  of  four  shipyards, 
and  is  a  little  bettor  than  one  ship 
per  way  per  month.  If  everything 
in  the  far-flung  lines  of  material 
supply    and    equipment    deliver) 


LIFTING    AND    SPOTTING    a    62-ton    section    ot 
double  bottom  completed  on  preassembly  racks. 
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clicks  100  per  cent,  the  yards  may 
beat  that  schedule  by  a  considera- 
ble margin.  However,  their  pres- 
ent records  seem  to  prove  that 
they  will  deliver  approximately 
50  ships  per  month,  and  that  is 
going  some. 

In  these  yards  there  i-  ii"  waste 
motion  even  over  launchings.  The 

writer  was  at  Oregon  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  recently  talking 
with  John  McGregor,  the  superin- 
tendent of  riveting,  just  after  the 
noon  whistle.  The  superintendent 
looked  at  his  watch.  "While  we 
are  talking,"  he  said,  "we  might 
as  well  see  the  launch."  We 
walked  over  to  the  head  of  the 
ways.  The  director  of  public  rela- 
ti"ii>  was  starting  his  launch  pro- 
gram. Five  minutes  and  twenty 
seconds  later  the  ship  was  in  the 
water.  John  McGregor  looked  at 
his  watch  again.  "Humph,"  said 
he.  "that'>  another  record.  Ten 
seconds  faster  than  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  ship-." 

Aside  from  the  launching  crew 


PREASSEMBLY  is  a  great  technique  in  modern  ship 
production.  Here  we  show  a  Liberty  ready  to  launch, 
and  in  the  foreground  the  piled  parts  of  the  next  ship. 
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AN  ENGINEER  at  the 
electric  switchboard 
of  a  Liberty  steamer. 
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and  the  sponsors'   party,  i 
in  the  yard  seemed  t<>  be  • 
any   attention   t"   the   launching, 
which    was   the    107th    from   the 
yard  in  ;i  little  •  -  time. 

With   Henry    I.   Kaiser  and  hi- 
organization  pulling,  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  its  organization 
pushing,  and  the  small  nucl 
-killed  shipbuilders  laying  "Ut  the 
work  and   showing  the   way.  the 
great  multitude  of  trainees 
very  commendable   j 
shipbuilding.   These   traine 
doing  considerable  thinking  about 
this    job  and   much   of  the    - 
achieved    is    due    t-    suggestions 
inmi    the    men   and    women    who 
are  doing  the  job. 

But  none  of  thc-e  record-  would 
~-il>le  were  it  not  for  the 
open-minded  attitude  of  the  West 
Regional  Construction  Of- 
fice administrators  who  are  will- 
ing to  approve  of  experimental 
work  that  promises  to  produce 
ways  of  cutting  down  man  hours 
and  expediting  production. 


LIBERTY  CARGO  STEAMER. 
as  shown  here,  just  after 
launching  at  a  California 
shipyard,  has  good  lines, 
capacious  hulls,  and  ample 
cargo  handling  gear. 


ONCE  MORE  the  operat- 
ing marine  engineers  are 
learning    to    use    the    psi 
indicator    and    to    figure 
the     diagram     using     the 
old  formula  of 
2    PLAN 
33,000 
to   get   the   indicated    hp 
of  their  engine  cylinders. 


THESE  VESSELS  are  furnished  with  sim- 
ple, modern  comfort.  Here  we  show  the 
stateroom  of  the  chief  engineer.  With  a 
private  bath  adjoining  and  ample  room, 
these  quarters  are  very  acceptable  to 
American  seafarers. 
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mOORE  DRV  DOCK  COmPRIW 


THE    PIONEER    PACIFIC    YARD    IN 


NEW    SHIPBUILDING    TECHNIQUE 


Shipbuilding 

is  an  old  story  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Yards  of  this  district  were 
tops  in  every  national  crisis  since 
Civil  War  days.  This  fact  has  been 
somewhat  dimmed  in  long  per- 
spective by  the  flood  of  national 
publicity  spot  light  turned  on  the 
wonderful  record  of  production 
achieved  by  the  "Liberty"  ship- 
yards. 

In  order  that  we  may  get  back 
into  proper  perspective  and  be 
able  to  appreciate  fully  present 
schedules  for  ships.  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  presents  first  in  its 
Pacific  Maritime  Commission 
Shipyard  High  Lights  for  1942  a 
pair  of  pictures  and  a  statement 
concerning  the  beginning  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  program  of 
shipbuilding  on  San  Francisco 
Bay  in  1939.  To  get  these  pictures 
and  facts,  we  go  to  the  yard  of  the 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company. 

Let  no  reader  suppose  that  this 
yard  had  no  "High  Lights"  in 
1942.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
this  plant  one  of  the  busiest  of 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  es- 
tablishments. However,  we  want 
to  record  here  our  conviction  that 
the  development  work  undertaken 
at  this  yard  underlies  and  makes 
possible  the  splendid  production 
records  of  Pacific  Coast  "Liberty" 
yards. 

For  this  reason,  we  place 
Moore's  first  in  this  roll  of  Pacific 
Coast  Maritime  Commission  ship- 
yards and  we  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing facts  justify  this  position. 


The  yard  of  the  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Company  on  the  Oakland 
Estuary  is  the  oldest  Pacific- 
Coast-owned  steel  shipbuilding 
and  repair  plant. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out, 
Moore's  yard  was  a  well  estab- 
lished shipbuilding  and  repair 
plant  and  it  immediately  began  to 
expand  to  take  care  of  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  ships.  It  was  here 
that  seven  ships  were  launched  off 
seven  ways  in  less  than  an  hour. 
When  the  shipbuilding  slump  and 
the  depressions  came  along, 
Moore's  specialized  on  ship  re- 
pairs, general  engineering  work, 
and  structural  steel  fabrication. 

In  1938  this  yard  secured  from 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  a 
contract  to  build  four  C-3  type 
cargo  liners  with  modern  450-psi, 
geared-turbine  power  plants — the 
first  Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract granted  to  a  Pacific  Coast 
yard. 

There  had  been  much  doubt  ex- 
pressed by  the  Atlantic  Coast  ex- 
perts over  the  ability  of  Pacific 
Coast  shipbuilders  and  engineers 
to  produce  such  ships  and  install 
such  machinery.  Moore's  tackled 
the  problems  with  characteristic 
energy  and  some  rather  amazing 
developments  followed. 

One  large  shipbuilding  way  was 
built  with  ample  welding  space  on 
both  sides  and  on  the  inshore  end, 
and  with  several  large,  high,  whir- 
ley  type  cranes,  each  of  50  (fifty)- 
ton  capacity. 

Draftsmen  laid  out  sections  of 
the  vessel  for  preassembly.  Weld- 


ing arrangements  were  made  with 
the  California  inventor  of  the 
Unionmelt  welding  system  to  aid 
in  the  application  to  modern  ship- 
building technique  of  the  then 
new  Unionmelt  welding  machines. 
Sections  of  the  hull,  weighing  as 
much  as  60  tons,  were  assembled 
on  the  welding  racks;  picked  up 
and  turned  over  by  the  cranes ; 
and  spotted  in  the  hull  on  the 
ways. 

By  the  spring  of  1939,  this  sys- 
tem was  in  full  operation  and  a 
new  technique  in  shipbuilding 
born  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

When  the  dock  and  sea  trials  of 
the  first  of  these  vessels  had  been 
successfully  run  and  the  results 
shown  were  as  good  or  better  than 
those  produced  in  any  Atlantic 
Coast  yard,  it  was  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  ability  of  Pacific 
Coast  shipbuilders  to  build  and 
equip  modern  high-pressure,  fast 
cargo  steamers  equal  to  vessels  of 
the  same  type  built  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 
pioneered  all  the  present  great 
shipbuilding  program  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  It  is  now  specializing 
on  C-2  Cargo  ships  and  holds  con- 
tracts for  large  numbers  of  these 
vessels.  This  yard  is  also  one  of 
the  major  repair  and  recondition- 
ing plants  on  the  Pacific.  Vessels 
are  of  all  types  and  sizes,  are  dry- 
docked  for  inspection,  painted,  re- 
paired, and  reconditioned  with 
efficiency  and  dispatch.  An  aver- 
age of  better  than  two  ships  a  day 
are  handled  by  the  repair  division. 
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■  IGHT:  Tank  top  plating  assembly  tor 
a  C-3  freighter,  being  woldod  on  the 
welding  racks  by  the  Unlonmelt  system 
automatic  welding  machine.  Picture 
taken  May  18,  1939.  Note  the  smooth, 
uniform  weld  made  in  one  pass  by  this 
machine. 


BELOW:  Section  of  double  bottom, 
weight  approximately  42  tons  with  all 
floors  and  intercostals  in  place,  being 
placed  in  position  on  bottom  plating  of 
Hull  No.  195,  C-3  type  freighter  under 
construction  for  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission  by  the  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Oakland,  California, 
April  28.  1939. 
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OREGONSHIP-S  100th  LIBERTY,  Geo.  W. 
Goethals,  down  the  ways  on  December 
2,  1942. 


o, 


'REGON  SHIP- 
building  Corporation,  the  big  ship- 
yard built  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Willamette  River  near  St.  Johns, 
Portland,  Oregon,  during  1942  has 
set  a  pace  in  shipbuilding  that 
shipbuilders  would  not  have  be- 
lieved possible  a  few  years  back. 
Delivering  its  first  vessel  on  De- 
cember 31,  1941,  Oregonship  be- 
fore December  31,  1942,  had  deliv- 
ered 112  Liberty  steamers  to  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Oregonship  claims  to  be  the  first 
shipyard  in  America  on  four 
counts  : 

First  to  use  assembly  line  meth- 
ods ; 

First  to  receive  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission 
Award  of  Merit; 

First  to  receive  the  Navy  "E" 
award  ;  and 

First  to  employ  women  workers 
on  ship  construction. 

To  pick  out  a  high  light  for  1942 
in  a  yard  that  has  delivered  100 
cargo  steamers  in  less  than  a  year 
anil  is  currently  delivering  at  the 
rate  of  13  per  month  is  not  easj  . 
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The  officials  at  Oregonship 
mention  three  high  lights  : 

Maritime  Day,  May  22,  1942; 

Launching  of  the  10-day  ship 
and  visit  of  President  Roosevelt, 
on  September  23,  1942 ;  and 

The  delivery  of  the  G.  W.  Goe- 
thals, 100th  ship,  on  December  2, 
1942. 

On  Maritime  Day,  during  the 
space  of  17  hours,  Oregonship: 

Launched  three  10,000  dwt- 
capacity  Liberty  steamers,  which 
were  christened  respectively, 
Washington  Irving,  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  and  Thomas  Bailev 
Aldrich  ; 


peared  at  Portland.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  a  more  or 
less  secret  tour  of  inspection  of 
war  production  plants,  witnessed 
this  launching  and  was  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  record.  Said 
he  to  the  management: 

"You  are  doing  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work  for  your  country 
and  for  civilization.  With  the  help 
of  God,  we  are  going  to  see  this 
thing  through  to  the  end." 

That  was  a  great  day,  a  real 
"high  light"  at  Oregonship. 

Then  on  December  2nd  came 
delivery  of  the  Geo.  W.  Goethals, 
100th  Liberty  cargo  steamer  since 
the    Star    of    Oregon,    less    than 
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Delivered  three  Liberty  steam- 
ers, the  Samuel  Moody,  the  John 
Sevier,  and  the  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards ;  and 

Laid  keels  for  three  Liberty 
steamers. 

The  three  vessels  delivered  at 
that  time  were  respectively,  71 
days,  65  days,  and  60  days  from 
delivery.  Speaking  at  the  Mari- 
time Day  dinner,  New  York,  in 
relation  to  this  performance,  Ad- 
miral Vickery  declared,  "Today  in 
rapid  succession,  three  world  rec- 
ords have  been  shattered.  To  the 
workers  and  management  of  the 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
I  send  congratulations  and  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  nation."  Of 
the  three  vessels  launched  on  that 
day,  the  last  had  been  on  the  ways 
only  36  days,  then  considered  a 
record. 

On  September  23,  Oregonship 
launched  the  Joseph  N.  Teal  ten 
days  after  keel  laying  and  deliv- 
ered her  complete  three  days,  23^2 
hours  later,  thereby  creating  a 
world's  record  that  was  to  stand 
for  nearly  eight  weeks  as  a  world's 
record  in  ship  erection  and  outfit- 
ting. On  that  day,  it  happened 
that    a    distinguished    visitor    ap- 


twelve  months  before.    More  than 
a  million  deadweight  tons  of  ca- 
pacity in  ships'  holds  coming  out 
of  one  shipyard  in  one  year.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  shipbuild- 
ing had  such  a  record  been  made. 
Records,  however,  are  made  only 
to   be  broken,   and   so   many   had 
been  made  and  broken  at  Oregon- 
ship  in  1942  that  this  one  hardly 
received  any  attention.  The  outfit- 
ting superintendent,  Al  Abraham, 
received  on  behalf  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  outfitting  dock  a  vege- 
table-floral  lucky  horseshoe   trib- 
ute, as  shown  in  our  illustration. 
The  boys  and  girls  at  Oregon- 
ship  are  just  turning  them  out  3  a 
week  or  more.  The  launchings  are 
at  noon ;  the  programmed  time  is 
now  five  minutes  and  a  few  sec- 
onds from  start  of  program  till  the 
hull  is  afloat.  A  few  of  the  newer 
workmen  may  step  over  to  see  her 
slide  off.  Aside  from  the  launching 
crew,  the  director  of  publicity,  and 
the    sponsor's    party,    no    one    is 
much  interested.    It  has  gotten  to 
be  routine. 

Oregonship  has  a  small  nucleus 
of  fine  old-time  shipbuilders  who 
have  adopted   the   new   technique 
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PRESIDENT  SEES   LAUNCHING 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  on  his  secret  tour  of  war  industries,  witnessed  the 
launching  of  Oregonship's  ten-day  Liberty,  Joseph  N.  Teal,  on  September  23. 
With  him  in  the  official  car,  are,  left  to  right,  Chares  A.  Sprague,  Governor 
of  Oregon;  Henry  J.  Kaiser;  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  general  manager  of  Oregonship. 


mORE  SHIPS 
.  .  .  FASTER 


and  have  trained  many  in  the  old 
-kills.  She  has  also  a  very  fine 
organization  for  keeping  up  the 
flow  of  materials,  machinery  and 
equipment.  And  so  she  turns  out 
the  ships  at  the  present  average 
from  keel  laying  to  delivery  in  43 
days,  or  less.  And  the  goal  for 
1943  is  IS  ships  a  month. 


VEGETABLE -FLORAL 
HORSESHOE  was  of- 
ficially received  by 
Al  Abraham  in  behalf 
of  the  boys  on  the 
outfitting  dock  who 
put  on  the  finishing 
touches  to  Oregon- 
ship's  100th  vessel. 


THE  TEN-DAY  LIBERTY,  Joseph  N.  Teal, 
broke  into  headlines  all  over  the  nation  on 
the  day  of  its  launching,  September  23. 
Above,  right:  sliding  down  the  ways.  Bot- 
tom: view  showing  the  President  and  his 
party  watching  the  record  ship  hit  the 
waters  of  the  Willamette. 
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CROWD  ASSEMBLED  TO   SEE 


TANKER  S.S.   SCHENECTADY  CHRISTENED 


AND   SLIDE   DOWN  THE  WAYS. 


Swan    Uiland 


I 


I  HE  SWAN  ISLAND 
yard  of  the  Kaiser  Company  was 
designed  and  built  for  the  produc- 
tion of  large  tankers.  The  site  is 
on  an  island  in  the  Willamette 
River,  just  down  stream  from 
Portland.  Here  ground  was  bro- 
ken late  in  March,  1942,  and  a 
modern  yard  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  these  big  steel  tank- 
ers was  built  and  equipped  in  rec- 
ord time. 

The  yard  is  just  getting  into 
production  and  the  administration 
of  the  plant  consider  that  their 
high  light  for  1942  is  the  first 
launching  of  a  tanker  hull,  which 
took  place  on  October  24. 

This  hull  was  christened  Schen- 
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ectady  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Bruce 
McEachern,  who  was  attended  by 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Herbert  D.  Bra- 
chen  as  matron  of  honor,  and  by 
her  4j4-year-old  son  John  Alexan- 
der McEachern  as  flower  bearer. 
The  program,  which  was  sched- 
uled for  and  put  through  in  27 
minutes,  contained  an  address  by 
Harry  Corbett,  chairman  of  the 
Port  of  Portland  ;  an  address  by 
Fred  L.  Peterson,  acting  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Portland  ;  an  ad- 
dress by  Charles  A.  Sprague,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Oregon ;  an 
invocation  by  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister ;  and  two  selections  by  the 
Portland  Air  Base  Band. 

The   ship    slid   down    the   ways 


into  the  Willamette  with  flags  fly- 
ing amid  the  cheers  of  thousands 
of  workmen  and  their  friends. 

The  hull  had  been  115  days  on 
the  ways  and  the  date  of  the 
launch  was  just  seven  months 
from  the  date  of  breaking  ground. 
This  is  a  very  excellent  record  for 
a  new  yard  on  vessels  of  the  great 
size  of  these  tankers.  With  an 
overall  length  of  523  feet  and  a 
rated  full-load  displacement  of 
21,670  tons,  these  hulls  are  some- 
thing far  different  from  the  Lib- 
erty cargo  steamers.  Each  tanker 
has  a  cargo  capacity  for  138,000 
barrels  of  oil,  and  for  the  heating 
of  this  cargo,  its  loading  and  dis- 
charge, and  the  handling  of  ship's 
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SWAN  ISLAND'S  FIRST  SPONSOR 

SPONSOR  OF  THE  SCHENECTADY  (right),  Mrs.  Alexander 
Bruce  McEachern,  and  mother  Mrs.  Herbert  Brachen,  matron 
of   honor,   and   sponsor's   son,    who   acted   as   flower   boy. 


WHIRLEY  CRANE 
drops  mast  into 
position  on  Swan 
Island's  1st  tanker. 


fuel,  steam,  water,  and  various 
other  services,  some  70,000  feet  of 
piping  has  to  be  installed. 

The  propulsion  power  will  be  of 
the  turbo -electric  type.  High- 
pressure  steam  boilers  deliver 
steam  to  a  turbine  driving  an  elec- 
tric generator  which  in  turn  de- 
livers power  to  a  motor  driving 
the  single  screw. 

The  speed  and  efficiency  which 
characterized  both  the  construc- 
tion (if  the  yard  facilities  and  the 
building  of  hulls  at  Swan  Island 
are  tributes  to  the  ability  and  the 
energy  of  the  executives  who  have 
trained  inexperienced  workers  to 
do  a  real  job  of  shipbuilding  under 
adverse  circumstances.  Especial 
credit  is  due  to  A.  R.  Nieman,  as- 
sistant general  manager,  and  El- 
mer Hann,  yard  superintendent, 
for  their  magnificent  and  untiring 
labor  in  developing  the  yard  and 
speeding  construction  on  the 
ways. 
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SAILORS'  SUPERSTITION 


THE  RIGGERS  at  Swan  Island 
revived  the  old  sailors'  super- 
stition of  nickels  and  coppers 
under  the  mast  to  assure  the 
S.S.  Schenectady  good  luck. 


THE  HUGE  PROPELLER  and 
the  rudder  of  the  S.S.  Sche- 
nectady are  caught  in  this 
unusual  photo,  which  shows 
their  massive  size  as  com- 
pared with  the  men  in  the 
background. 


#.  '.  lias    '  fl'-Wi:- 


S.S.  SCHENECTADY  is  here 
shown  the  night  before 
Swan  Island's  first  launch- 
ing, when  all  through  the 
yard,  every  worker  was 
anxious  for  the  morrow's 
event. 
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OF    KAISER    COMPANY    INC. 
VERSATILE   SHIP   ASSEMBLERS 


T 


HE  K  USER  C<  >MI' AW 
yard  at  Vancouver,  Washington, 
is  in  many  respects  an  ideal  I  .ib 
erty  cargo  steamer  construction 
plant.  In  it-  design  were  included 
all  features  dictated  by  experience 
.,t  (  (regon  Shipbuilding  Corpora 
tion.  The  site  comprises  over  300 
acres  on  the  Columbia  River.  This 
site  was  laid  out  by  the  engineer- 
ing talent  of  the  Kaiser  Company, 
Inc.  and  the  designing  engineers 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  to 
make  it  the  last  word  in  the  great 
ship  construction  plants  centering 
around  the  standard  Liberty  ship. 
The  outfitting  dock  is  over  3000 
feet  long;  in  addition  there  is  an 
outfitting  basin  with  two  huge 
gantry  cranes  spanning  it.  which 
were  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  very  heavy  subassem- 
blies of  deck  erections  up  to  the 
entire    midship    'leek    house    of    a 

I  .iberty  ship. 

Work   was   started   on   this   site 
about  the  middle  of  Januarj ,  1942. 

At  the  head  of  the  ways  is  a  \  ast 
area  of  open  and  roofed  preassem 
bly  platforms  and  buildings.  Back 
of  these  are  fabricated  storage, 
then  the  plate  shop,  then  plate 
storage.  All  of  this  is  arranged  SO 
that  the  material  flows  through 
without  reversal  or  change  of  di- 
rection. 

Everv  type  of  material  handling 
device  adaptable  to  shipyard  work 


is   provided   in    great    abundance 

from  hand  trucks  to  the  great 
hammerhead  crane,  which  domi 
nates  plate  Storage,  and  the  two 
tra\  eling  125  -  ton  gantries  that 
span   the  outfitting  basin. 

This  yard  had  been  allocated  a 
large  number   of  l.ibertys  and  was 

readj  to  laj  the  first  keel  S3  days 

after  ground  breaking.  Eighty 
days  later,  on  the  4th  of  July,  this 
first  hull  was  launched  and  was 
christened  S.S.  George  Vancouver 
after  the  famous  British  navigator, 
for  whom  Fort  Vancouver  was 
named.  A  second  Liberty  ship  was 
finished,  but  before  the  third  keel 
had  been  laid,  the  yard  was 
switched  over  to  the  production 
of  a  "m\  sterj  ship,"  an  invasion 
barge  or  Navy  tank  lander. 

These  \esseK  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Liberty  freighters, 
but  Vancouver  yard  personnel 
tackled  the  job  with  enthusiasm 
and  soon  had  the  new  job  under 
control.  The  first  hull  of  this  series 
was  Kf?  daj  s  i  hi  the  w  a>  s.  By  Sep- 
tember they  were  being  launched 
in  33  days.  Then  came  a  world 
record. 

In  a  driving  rainstorm  at  10:01 
a.  in.,  <  letober  14.  a  keel  was  laid 
for  one  of  these  ships  and  with 
no  let-up  in  the  storm,  she  was 
launched  at  11:31  p.  m.  <  >ctober 
In,  just  71'. •  hours  on  the  ways. 
Because  of  the  Navy  censorship, 
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\  er)  little  publicitj  has  been  gi\  en 
this  j  ard.    It  is,  however,  oni    i  if 

the  largest  and  most  elaborately 
equipped  yards  on  the  Pacific 
(oast,  and  in  the  straight  produc- 
tion of  Liberty  ships  would  prob- 
ablj    be   a   record  breaker  in   1943. 

The  first  allotment  of  mysterx 
ships  are  all  in  the  water,  and  the 
ways  are  being  kept  busy  by 
erecting  eight  of  the  Libertys  as 
signed  to  Oregon  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  During  January  the 
program  calls  for  change  to  an- 
other type  of  naval  auxiliarj  ves- 
sel. 

Vancouver  is  employing  some 
23,000  persons;  expects  to  employ 
over  50,00(1  when  the  new  building 
program  gets  up  to  maximum  in 
the  spring. 

Tremendous  housing  projects 
are  resulting  from  the  rather  iso- 
lated location  of  this  yard.  One  of 
these,  Vanport,  will  be  the  second 
largest  city  in  Oregon.  Located  on 
I 40  acres  of  land  near  the  Oregon 
terminal  of  the  Interstate  Bridge 
across  the  Columbia  River,  this 
project,  now  practically  complete, 
includes  9280  units  of  one  to  four 
rooms  each,  which  will  house  up- 
wards of  40.000  people.  There  will 
be  179  utility  buildings,  two 
schools  for  4000  pupils,  a  recrea- 
tion center,  a  hospital,  four  shop- 
ping districts,  and  numerous  play- 
grounds. 
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DELIVERS  LIBERTY  STEAMERS 
ONE  EVERY  FORTY-SIX  HOURS 


T, 


ERMINAL  ISLAND, 

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  is  a  long 
sand  spit  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  Cerritos  Channel.  There 
have  always  been  boatbuilding 
yards  and  shipyards  here  even  be- 
fore the  sprawling  metropolis  that 
is  now  Los  Angeles  decided  to 
have  a  sea  outlet  and  become  a 
world  port. 

During  World  War  I,  there 
were  several  large  shipyards  on 
the  island,  one  of  which  survived 
and  became  the  Bethlehem  yard  at 
the  San  Pedro  end  of  the  island. 
Here  in  the  spring  of  1941,  Bech- 
tel-McCone    and    Parsons    began 


breaking  ground  for  a  shipyard 
for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, and  here  on  May  24,  1941, 
they  laid  the  keel  of  their  first 
Liberty  steamer.  This  yard  was 
named  the  California  Shipbuilding 
Cor,,,, ration,  or  Calship  for  short. 
The  first  contract  for  ships  was 
speedily  followed  by  others,  and 
the  yard  was  expanded  until  it 
shared  with  one  other  Liberty 
shipyard  the  distinction  of  being 
the  largest  shipyard  in  America 
devoted  exclusively  to  building 
that  type  of  steamer.  The  other 
yard  is  not  now  building  Libertys 
exclusively,  so  that  today  Calship 


may  claim  to  be  the  largest  Lib- 
erty shipyard  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  ship  from  this  yard 
was  launched  on  September  27, 
1941,  before  a  tremendous  crowd 
of  people.  She  was  christened  John 
C.  Fremont.  After  her  launching 
came  the  problems  of  outfitting. 
Machine  shops  all  over  the  coun- 
try  were  manufacturing  equip- 
ment for  these  ships.  Marine  in- 
stallation mechanics  were  practi- 
cally not  in  cxistance.  But  these  | 
handicaps  were  gradually  over- 
come and  on  February  21,  just  273 
days  after  her  keel  had  been  laid, 
the  John   C.   Fremont  was  deliv- 


PRESENTED  WITH  A  MODEL  of  S.S. 
John  Bidweli,  109th  ship  delivered  by 
Calship  during  1942,  and  16th  during 
December.  1942,  President  Roosevelt 
declares  it  to  be  the  "finest  model  I 
have  seen."  Left  to  right,  standing  are 
Rear  Admiral  Howard  Vickery,  Jack 
Adams,  publicity  director  for  Calship; 
Graham  Spickard,  Calship  representa- 
tive at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  John  A. 
McCone,  executive  vice-president  of 
Calship. 
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CALSHIP  CELEBRATES   100th   LAUNCHING 


Wodsworth,  industrial  relations  manager  of  Calship. 
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WILLIS  ROYAL  PORTER,  1000th  PUPIL 
to  graduate  from  the  Pipe  Fitting  School 
at  Calship  recently,  was  presented  by 
Chief  Instructor  Ted  Warne  a  gaily  be- 
ribboned  "diploma,"  a  specially  bur- 
nished 2-inch  pipe  —  the  first  to  be 
threaded  in  class  by  Mr.  Porter.  More 
than  20,000  Calshippers  have  upgraded 
themselves  by  attending  one  of  the  45 
courses  in  which  3800  workers  are  en- 
rolled at  all  times. 


ered  to  the  Maritime  Commission. 
Since  that  event,  there  has  come 
from  the  ways  of  this  great  yard  a 
constantly  increasing  stream  of 
Liberty  ships,  until  by  Christmas 
Day,  one  year  after  the  first  deliv- 
ery, the  California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  had  delivered  104  ves- 
sels to  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 


At  this  yard,  no  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  single  ships,  but  a 
constant  pressure  has  been  main- 
tained to  accelerate  the  tempo  of 
steady  production.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  policy,  Calship  in 
June,  1942,  broke  all  records  by 
delivering  15  steamers  in  that  30- 
dav  month.  Every  month  since, 
with  one  exception,  this  yard  has 
maintained  the  lead  over  all  Lib- 
erty shipyards  in  the  United 
States.  The  current  rate  is  13 
ships  delivered,  13  hulls  launched, 
and  13  keels  laid  each  month.  As 
of  January  1,  1943,  this  rate  will  be 
increased  to  15  per  month. 

There  are  no  very  striking  high 
lights  in  such  a  program.  How- 
ever, a  considerable  flood  light 
was  thrown  on  the  launching  and 
delivery  of  Hull  No.  100,  chris- 
tened Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 

This  hull  was  launched  Novem- 
ber 27  and  delivered  December  17. 
She  was  named  for  the  late  great 
president  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifi  >rnia,  and  was  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Gordon  Sproule,  wife  of 
the  present  president  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

As  we  go  to  press,  Calship  has 
suddenly  sprung  another  month's 
record  by  delivering  16  ships, 
launching  15  ships,  and  laying 
keels  for  15  ships  all  in  the  month 
of  December.  Starting  early  on 
December  27,  they  launched  five, 
delivered  five,  and  laid  keels  for 
five  before  midnight  of  the  31st. 
That  is  really  pushing  them   off 


and  on  in  a  hurry. 

When  the  John  C.  Fremont  suc- 
cessfully passed  her  sea  trials  by 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
the  traditional  broom  was  hoisted 
to  her  masthead,  signifying  that 
she  had  made  a  clean  sweep. 

Into  the  handle  of  this  broom  a 
notch  is  cut  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Outfitting  Department 
every  time  a  ship  is  delivered. 
That  handle  now  looks  like  a  huge 
file. 

Say  the  Calshippers: 

"1942  has  gone  and  now  it's 
1943,  and  we're  all  set  to  step  out 
and  smash  a  few  more  records. 
The  President  of  the  U"nited 
States  asked  for  1,100,000  tons  of 
merchant  shipping  in  1941.  We 
gave  it  to  him.  He  asked  for  8,- 
000,000  tons  in  1942  and  once 
again  we  came  through.  His  re- 
quest is  for  15,000,000  tons  in  1943, 
and  we  don't  have  to  ask  each 
other  if  he  will  get  it ;  we  know  he 
will !  We're  setting  our  sights  here 
at  Calship  for  at  least  15  ships 
launched  and  delivered,  each  and 
every  month  of  1943.  Every  other 
day  of  the  month  will  find  a  ship 
sliding  down  the  ways  and  a  ship 
heading  out  of  the  outfitting  docks 
for  service  with  LTncle  Sam. 
There's  out  first  goal,  and  of 
course  we  will  make  it.  Achieve- 
ment of  that  goal  will  mean  180 
ships  in  1943.  Sixteen  ships  a 
month  will  mean  192  ships.  Let 
whoever  wishes  set  the  goal,  Cal- 
shippers will  reach  it !" 


A  CALSHIP  LIBERTY, 
one  of  over  a  hun- 
dred that  are  now  in 
service  carrying 
much-needed  supplies 
for  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  the  United 
Nations. 
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HODGSON-GREENE-HALDEMAN 


A    MODERN     WOOD 
SHIPBUILDING    YARD 


T 


1 1  IK  l.UWIUXC 
of  Hull  J-399  in  Long  Beach  Har- 
bor created  no  great  stir  in  ship- 
building circles.  This  event  did, 
however,  mean  a  lot  to  over  500 
men  at  Hodgson- Greene -Halde- 
man.  Shipbuilders. 

The  appearance  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Henry  E.  Beal  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
as  speaker  signified  the  fulfillment 
of  one  contract  and  the  beginning 
[of  another  —  recognition  of  this 
rapidly  expanding  yard — soon  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  wooden  boat 
builders  in  the  country. 

This  yard,  fairly  bristling  with 
activity,  has  grown  from  a  50-foot 
frontage  six  months  ago  to  850 
feet  of  frontage  today.  While  the 
plant  is  far  from  completion,  it 
boasts  a  lumber  yard  and  mill;  a 
joiner  shop ;  machine  shop ;  elec- 
trical shop;  welding  and  black- 
smith shops ;  mold  loft ;  two 
launching  ways;  and  an  outfitting 
dock. 

Three  different  types  of  vessels 
are  now  under  construction  for  the 
U.  S.  Army  and  the  Maritime 
Commission.  Some  are  ocean-go- 
ing tugs ;  others  are  surprisingly 
large  barges. 

Frank  W.  Hodgson,  partner 
and  general  superintendent,  comes 


of  a  shipbuilding  family  —  his 
father  before  him  built  ships — 
and  for  many  years  Mr.  Hodgson 
and  his  father  worked  together  in 
ship  construction,  both  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  in  Alaska. 
Also,  Mr.  Hodgson  was  master 
mechanic  in  Alaska's  largest  cop- 
per mine,  and  has  been  master  of 
many  fishing  ships. 

Burch  Greene  and  Henry  Hal- 
deman  were  in  the  automobile 
business  (the  world's  largest 
Chrysler  business)  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  They  had  de- 
veloped a  splendid  and  capable  or- 
ganization,  which  had  worked  well 
together  over  a  period  of  five 
years.  They  had  plenty  of  capital, 
a  record  of  good  business  admini- 
stration, and  a  desire  to  get  into 
war  work. 

Mr.  Hodgson  was  looking  for 
some  capital  which  would  enable 
him  to  get  into  Government  con- 
struction, when  a  mutual  acquain- 
tance, who  knew  of  Greene  and 
1  laldeman's  desire  to  get  into  war 
work,  introduced  them.  They 
tackled  the  job  of  "getting  to- 
gether" with  such  speed  and  en- 
erg)  that,  within  two  weeks  from 
the  date  of  their  meeting,  a  part- 
nership    agreement    was    signed, 


MRS.  FRANK  W.  HODGSON  christens  one  of 
several  vessels  recently  delivered  to  the  Army 
by    Hodgson -Greene- Haldcman.    shipbuilders. 


and  in  less  than  a  month,  Govern- 
ment contracts  were  OH  the  1 ks 

of  the  new  firm. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this 
new  shipyard  is  the  way  the  age- 
old  craft  of  building  wooden  1"  iats 
is  being  modernized.  Cranes,  lum- 
ber carriers,  pneumatic  tools  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  modern  mill,  move 
and  process  the  huge  timbers  as 
they  flow  through  the  various 
operations  incident  to  making 
them  a  part  of  one  of  the  hulls 
under  construction. 

In  the  mill,  a  planer,  over  80 
feet  long,  smoothes  and  finishes  to 
proper  dimension  timbers  of  giant 
size.  A  huge  saw.  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  country,  cuts  the  large 
timbers  into  the  proper  shapes  for 
frame  members.  In  another  part 
of  the  yard  these  frame  members 
are  prefabricated  into  a  massive 
frame,  then  picked  up  from  the 
framing  platform  by  a  mobile 
crane  and  placed  in  their  proper 
position  on  the  keel. 

I  lulls  for  large  and  small  craft 
may  be  seen  well  under  way  on 
dry  land.  Later  on,  house  movers 
edge  the  completed  hull  over  into 
place  "ii  the  launching  ways.  Out- 
fitting docks  are  built  along  the 
channel  for  the  outfitting  of  ocean- 
going tugs  after  they  are  launched. 

The  Hodgson  -  Greene  -  Halde- 
man  Shipbuilders  are  making  an 
important  contribution  to  wooden 
boat  building  in  bringing  modern 
methods  into  this  ancient  craft. 
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TWENTY- FOUR 
hours  after  keel 
laying  Hull  440 
is  shaping  up. 


RICHMOND  NUMBER  TWO 
SETS  WORLD   RECORD 


WORLDS 

RECORD- 

BREAKING 

LAUNCHING 


r  •  ■■  ■■ 

The  S.  S.  Robert 

■  . 

E.   Peary    (Hull 

440)  slides  down 

'|::   ' 

the  ways  4  days, 

■  ■ 

1  5  hours,  26  min- 

• 

utes  after  keel 

■['.               ; 

laying. 

IHE  HIGH  LIGHT 
of  1942  in  Richmond  Number  Two 
shipyard  occurred  at  2:30  p.  m.  on 
Sunday,  the  15th  of  November, 
when  the  Robert  E.  Peary,  an 
EC-2  Liberty  cargo  steamer,  was 
completely  ready  for  delivery  to 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
Just  a  little  over  a  week  previous 
to  that  date,  at  12:01  a.  m.,  Sun- 
day, the  8th  of  November,  the  first 
section  of  the  outer  bottom  for 
this  big  freighter  was  laid  in  place 
on  the  blocks  of  Shipbuilding 
Way  No.  1,  and  Hull  No.  440  was 
started. 

On  Thursday,  the  12th  of  No- 
vember, at  3:30  p.  m.,  Hull  No. 
440  was  christened  Robert  E. 
Peary,  and  was  launched  91  per 
cent  complete.  She  was  ready  for 
delivery  two  days  and  23  hours 
later  after  having  had  a  six-hour 
dock  trial. 

This  record  will  probably  stand 
for  many  years  as  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  streamlined  shipbuild- 
ing as  now  practiced  in  the  Liber- 
ty shipyards.  The  preassembly 
techniques  and  very  clever  plan- 
ning made  it  possible  to  have  the 
ship  61  per  cent  complete  in  sub- 
assemblies before  erection  started 
on  the  ways.  Ninety-seven  lifts  by 
the  cranes  finished  the  hull. 

Richmond  Number  Two  and 
Richmond  Number  One  are  prac-  1 
tically  one  yard.  Number  One  was 
built  originally  to  take  care  of  a 
program  of  30  Victory  ships  for 
the  British  Government.  When 
the  program  was  completed  in 
July  1942,  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  took  over  the  yard, 
and  since  that  time,  it  has  worked 
exclusively  on  Liberty  ships. 
Counting  the  British  ships  deliv- 
ered during  the  early  part  of  1942, 
the  two  yards,  now  practically 
one,  have  delivered  118  vessels  to 
the  cause  of  Victory. 

A  feature  of  these  Richmond 
yards  is  the  huge  preassembly 
shop,  or  Pre-Fab,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  yards.  Here  complete  deck 
houses  are  assembled  and  finished 
to  the  last  detail  of  equipment, 
furnishings  and  surface  coatings. 
The  complete  deck  erection  is  in 
four  sections,  each  of  which  is 
transported  to  the  hull  and  erect- 
ed thereon  as  a  unit.  The  largest 
of  these  units  weighs  84  tons. 


PREASSEMILY  is  an  art  at  Richmondship,  and  the  timing  worked  out  in  advance  on  prefabrication  kept  the 
assembly  of  Hull  440  moving  according  to  schedule.  The  deck  house  (upper  left)  is  completed  in  the  prefab 
shop  and  then  moved  by  sections  (upper  right)  to  the  building  ways.  Lower  left:  the  after  peak  assembly  is 
ready  to  be  placed  into  position  on  the  hull.    Lower  right:   Lifting  after  deck  house  assembly  to  place  on  deck. 


A  DECK  SECTION   (left)   is  lifted  up  by  two  huge  cranes  and  brought  into  place 
(right)   where  workers  are  ready  to  secure  it  in  position.   (November  10,  1942.) 
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lARINSHIP  CORPORA- 
Sausalito,  California,  claims  a  rec- 
ord-breaking performance  in  the 
completion  of  a  new  shipyard  and 
the  delivery  of  five  Liberty  ships 
therefrom  all  in  the  short  space 
of  nine  months  from  ground- 
breaking on  the  site. 

The  original  Liberty  ship  con- 
tract called  for  delivery  of  three 
steamers  by  December  31,  1942. 

Several  six-way  Liberty  ship- 
yards were  established  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  at  approximately 
the  same  time  as  the  contract  was 


Atatinlltlp 

THE  NEWEST 
ON  THE 


let  for  Marinship.  None  of  these 
other  yards  had  delivered  a  ship 
by  the  end  of  1942. 

Marinship  Corporation  is  the 
joint  effort  of  W.  A.  Bechtel  Co. ; 
Bechtel,  McCone,  Parsons  Cor- 
poration; Raymond  Concrete  Pile 
Company;  J.  H.  Pomeroy  &  Co., 
Inc. ;  Morrison  -  Knudsen  Com- 
pany, Inc. ;  and  McDonald  & 
Kahn,  Inc.  The  last  two  firms 
and  the  W.  A.  Bechtel  Co.  were 
three  of  the  noted  "Six  Compa- 
nies," which  constructed  Boulder 
Dam. 

On  July  27,  just  after  laying  the 
third  Liberty  keel,  Marinship  re- 
ceived the  announcement  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  that  the 
yard  was  to  build  only  15  Liberty 
steamers  and  was  then  to  be 
changed  to  tankers. 


On  September  25  a  contract  was 
awarded  the  yard  calling  for  de- 
livery during  1943  of  22  large 
tankers  of  the  T-2  type.  Keel  for 
the  first  of  these  tankers  was  laid 
December  7,  on  the  anniversary 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  weeks  ahead 
of  schedule. 

Marinship  is  proud  of  its  record 
for  keeping  ahead  of  schedules. 
Keel  for  the  S.S.  William  Rich- 
ardson, first  Liberty  launched  at 
the  yard,  was  laid  June  27,  ap- 
proximatey  a  week  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. She  was  launched  nine  days 
before  the  estimated  date,  and  de- 
livered in  October,  51  days  before 
contract  date.  This  fine  steamer 
was  handed  over  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  just  217  days  from 
the  date  of  breaking  ground  for 
the  new  yard. 
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LOOKING  ACROSS  THE  YARD  AT  THE   SIX  SHIPWAYS 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


@o  tp  o  tat  ion 

SHIPYARD 
PACIFIC  COAST 

m 


MRS.  EARL  WARREN  (above),  wife  of 
the  newly-elected  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, swings  a  husky  right  to  the  nose 
of  a  new  Liberty.  The  Governor  (left) 
takes  a  hand  at  welding.  Below:  The 
high-level  outfitting  dock  is  a  unique 
feature  at  Marinship.  Equipped  with 
tool  shops  and  other  facilities,  it  saves 
many  man-hours. 
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THE  CRANE  IS  ONE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TOOLS  of  a  modern 
shipyard.  Above:  A  crane  handles  the  stern  post.  Below:  Two 
cranes  spot  on  the  hull  a  section  of  the  main  deck  house. 


The  steamer  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
sun,  launched  on  December  20, 
was  96  per  cent  complete  at  the 
time  of  launching. 

The  newest  of  the  big  Pacific 
Coast  Liberty  shipyards,  Marin- 
ship  has  benefited  by  the  experi- 
ence of  other  yards  and  represents 
the  latest  word  in  facilities,  lay- 
out, and  organization  for  speedy 
and  efficient  shipbuilding.  Fabri- 
cation and  preassembly  methods 
are  here  used  to  the  Nth  degree. 
The  present  employment  is  ap- 
proximately 19,000  in  three  shifts. 
Several  hundred  women  work  at 
the  crafts  of  welding,  burning, 
drafting,  etc.  Special  crews  of 
women  welders  under  the  guid- 
ance of  leaderwomen  work  on  sub- 
assemblies in  the  huge  plate  and 
assembly  shops. 

Marinship  will  deliver  three 
more  in  January,  and  thereafter 
seven  more  Libertys  in  quick  suc- 
cession. In  the  meantime,  work  is 
going  ahead  on  the  big  tankers, 
and  all  work  at  Marinship  is  al- 
ways ahead  of  schedule. 
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PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  COMPANY 


BUILDS  "COASTERS"  IN  WET  BASINS 


T 


HE  PACIFIC 
Bridge  Companj  owns  a  yard  in 
Alameda,  California,  and  holds  a 
contract  from  the  IT.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  for  building  small 
coastwise  steamers.  They  build 
these  ships  in  a  long  basin  fitted 
with  a  caisson  gate  arranged  to 
allow  water  into  the  basin  through 
valves  in  the  gate,  thereby  floating 
both  the  gate  and  the  ship. 

Tbi>  basin  is  spanned  by  travel- 
ling cranes,  and  the  shops  and 
yard  are  arranged  for  the  most 
efficient  movement  of  materials. 


The  yard  holds  two  records  for 
construction  of  this  type  vessel  in 
this  manner. 

Two  hulls  were  completed  ready 
for  launching  in  22  da)  s. 

One  hull,  built  by  itself  i"  the 
basin  that  ordinarilj  accommo 
dates  two  hulls,  was  completed 
ready  for  launching  in  3  days  and 
8  hours,  or  80  hours  from  keel  lay- 
ing to  launching.  In  making  thi- 
record,  some  480  shipfitters,  weld- 
ers, burners,  Hangers,  riggers,  and 
all  types  of  shipyard  workers 
turned  in  exceptional  perform- 
ances in  product*  m. 


THIS  "COASTER"  is  getting  afloat 
by  the  waters  flooding  into  the 
basin  at  Pacific  Bridge  yard  and 
will  soon  be  hauled  out  to  the  out- 
fitting dock. 

This  ship  was  christened  Sam- 
uel Very. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the 
shortest  time  -pent  on  the  ways, 
or  in  the  basin,  by  any  ship  yet 
built. 


THE  "COASTERS" 
at  Pacific  Bridge 
Co.  were  built  two 
at  a  time  in  a 
large  basin.  Here 
we  show  the  tank 
top  and  a  bulk- 
head of  one  of 
these  ships  under 
construction. 
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/Qickmond  A/umbet 

Tntee 
THE  C-4  YARD 


Richmond 

Number  Three,  the  125-acre  ship 
erection  plant  of  the  Kaiser  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  is  built  in  a  more  per- 
manent fashion  than  the  other 
Richmond  shipyards.  Instead  of 
shipbuilding  ways  of  timber  con- 
struction supported  on  wooden 
piling,  Number  Three  has  deep 
basins  hewn  largely  out  of  rock 


PLATE  AND  ANGLE 
shop  of  Number  Three 
seen  through  the  legs 
of  a  big  Whirley 
crane  in  the  storage 
yard. 


and  lined  with  reinforced  con- 
crete. 

The  entire  layout  and  equip- 
ment is  designed  for  the  speedy 
and  efficient  assembly  of  the  Mar- 
itime Commission  type  C-4  and  its 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  "High  Light"  of  this  yard 
for  the  year  1942  was  the  launch- 
ing, or  rather  floating  of  the  first 


THE  PROUD 
PROW  of  Gen- 
eral George  O. 
Squier  flaunts 
the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  she 
floats  out  of 
the  basin. 


C-4  built  in  the  United  States. 
This  vessel  was  christened  Gen- 
eral George  O.  Squier  by  Sponsor 
Mary  Anne  Somervell,  attended 
by  Maid  of  Honor  Mary  Louise 
Wartmann,  and  Flower  Girl  Irene 
Freitas. 

Presiding  at  the  ceremonies  was 
the  inimitable  impresario  Kay 
Kyser,  who  introduced  all  the 
speakers  and  functionaries,  and 
whose  band  provided  the  musical 
program. 

Clay  Bedford,  general  manager 
of  the  Richmond  shipyards,  and 
Carl  Flesher,  Regional  Director 
for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, each  spoke  briefly.  Major 
General  Frederick  Gilbreath  was 
the  principal  speaker,  and  Chap- 
lain Robert  McDonald  offered  the 
invocation. 

The  hull  built  in  Basin  Two  was 
christened  from  a  platform  span- 
ning the  basin,  and  the  great  ship 
General  George  O.  Squier  was 
towed  slowly  out  into  the  bay  to 
the  strains  of  "Anchors  Aweigh." 

She  floated  off  the  blocks  on  an 
even  keel  at  12  feet  draft. 

The  C-4  is  a  standard  long-term 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  de- 
sign, approximately  1000  tons  dis- 
placement larger  than  the  C-3  and* 
considerably  faster.  All  the  ves- 
sels of  this  type  are  now  being 
built  as  armed  auxiliaries  for 
troop  carriers. 

Richmond  Number  Three  will 
be  turning  out  these  big  combina- 
tion carriers  in  record  time  and  so 
hastening  the  hour  of  Victory  for 
the  Allied  Nations. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


GENERAL 
VIEW  of  weld- 
ing racks  be- 
tween build- 
ing basins  and 
platt  shop. 


PART  of  plate 
shop  and 
plate  storage 
yard. 


INTERIOR 
of  pipe  shop, 
featuring 
mock-up  of  a 
couple  of  en- 
gine room 
piping  s  y  s- 
tems. 


ConsoLiDflTED  Builds  C-1 


S.S.  CAPE  RO- 
MAIN,  a  symbol  of 
Pan  -  American 
friendship,  splash- 
es into  the  chan- 
nel. 


S.S.    CAPE    ROMAIN,    Consolidat- 
ed" s  fifty-fourth  vessel,  is  all  set 
to  go  down  the  ways. 


SENORA  DE  RIOS  holds  up 
the  gift  presented  to  her  at 
the  reception,  and  thanks 
Consolidated  for  the  hom- 
age paid,  not  only  to  her 
but  to  her  countrymen  of 
Chile. 


ABOVE,  MANUEL  AREL- 
LANO, Vice  Consul  of  Chile, 
described  the  Americas  as 
two  fighters  battling  for 
the  same  goal — liberty. 


Trom  the  w 

of  its  big  yard  at  Wilmin. 
California,  the  Consolidated 
Corporation  is  launching 
standard  long-term  Marii 
Commission  cargo  steamers  • 
steadily  increasing  tempo. 

One  of  the  high  lights  oi 
1942  experiences  of  this  yard 
the  launching  of  the  S.  S.  I 
Romain  on  November  27,  w 
was  given  an  international  "j 
neighbor"  flair  by  the  partit 
tion  of  consular  officials  froi 
Latin  American  countries, 
whole  program  was  conducte 
Spanish. 

Marta  Ide  de  Rios,  wife  oil 
President  of  Chile,  sponsored! 
vessel,  using  a  bottle  of  rare| 
Chilean  champagne. 


MR.  ROACH  CONGRATULATES  THE  SPONSOR.    Note  the 
colorful  flags  massed  in  the  background. 


■fit    Wilmington 


S.S.  CAPE  ROMAIN  q.  ,tj  its 
champaqnc  christening  from  a 
charming  South  American 
"neighbor."  Her  Excellency. 
Marto  Idt  de  Rios. 


OVE.   THE    STIRRING 
TES  of  the  Chilean  Na- 
lal  Anthem  are  played  by  the  band  as 
S.S.  CAPE   ROMAIN   speeds  down  the 
way. 


BELOW.  SENORA   DE   RIOS  WAITS   FOR  HER  CUE. 


THE  WIFE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  of  Chile 
graciously  auto- 
graphs a  letter  for 
Charles  Singleton, 
electrician,  who  help- 
ed build  the  ship  she 
had  just  christened. 


AMONG    THE    GUESTS    at   the 
reception   followinq   the    I/,„.,l;. 
Jinx  Falkenburg,  famous  i.d,i       I  W° 
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WESTERN    PIPE    AND    STEEL    PIONEER    ALL- 
WELDED    DIESEL-DRIVE    CARGO    VESSELS 

c/estern  pipe 

&  Steel  Company  at  South  San 
Francisco  is  unique  among  San 
Francisco  Bay  shipyards  in  that 
it  employs  the  sidewise  method  of 
launching  and  launches  into  a 
basin  connected  to  deep  water  in 
the  bay  by  a  long  dredged  channel. 
As  has  been  frequently  stated,  the 
layout  of  this  yard,  including  the 
channel,  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  a  machine  gun. 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  late  in 
1940  secured  a  contract  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  build  five 
C-l-B  cargo  motorships  and  elect- 
ed to  make  them  completely  weld- 
ed hulls,  thus  becoming  the  first 
yard  on  San  Francisco  Bay  to 
build  completely  welded,  large 
ocean-going  vessels. 

The  last  vessel  of  this  contract 
was  delivered  early  in  1942,  the 
yard  meantime  having  begun 
work  on  a  U.  S.  M.  C.  contract  for 
a  number  of  C-3  type  cargo  steam- 
ers. These  ships,  as  they  approach- 


AN  UNUSUAL  VIEW  OF  A  SIDE 
LAUNCHING  showing  the  ship  set- 
tling in  the  basin,  and  the  formation 
of  the  unexpected  secondary  wave, 
which  usually  succeeds  in  soaking 
some  spectators. 


C-l-B  CARGO  MOTOR- 
SHIP  American  Manu- 
facturer coming  home 
from  her  sea  trial  and 
passing  under  the  Bay 
Bridge  wih  a  broom  ai 
her  mast  head. 
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ed  completion,  were  taken  over  by 
the  Navy,  and  Western  Pipe  and 
Steel  Co.  was  given  a  contract  for 
their  conversion  to  various  naval 
uses. 

Since  publication  of  any  details 
on  this  naval  work  is  taboo  by  the 
censor,  we  have  chosen  the  com- 
pletion of  the  C-l-B  contract  as 
the  high  light  of  the  year  for  this 
firm,  and  illustrate  this  with  a 
page  of  pictures  showing  the 
building  of  one  of  these  hulls  from 
the  keel  laying  to  launching  and  a 
picture  of  the  completed  vessel 
coming  back  from  her  sea  trials 
with  a  broom  at  the  masthead. 

The  C-l-B  motorships  built  here 
passed  all  tests  and  are  giving 
very  good  service  in  the  war  effort 
of  the  United  Nations. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


The   last  keel   plate    (stern)    being   lowered   into   place. 


Prefabricated   section   of  double-bottom    (a  20-ton  lift) 
on  its  way. 


Lower  hold  bulkheads  and  engine  foundation  appear  in 
this  progress  shot. 


High,  high,  up  she  rises.  That's  the  main  deck  you're  looking  at. 


No  snowstorm  this,  but  a  bubble  bath  for  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ross 
and   H.  G.  Tallerday. 


Into  the  briny  deep  with  a  big  splash.  The  ship's  in  her 
element. 


*ym^ 
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PROFILE  OF  CONCRETE   No.  1   AFLOAT  AT  THE  OUTFITTING   DOCK 


COnCRETE  SHIP  COHSTRUCTORS 


BUILD     FIRST     CONCRETE 
OIL    BARGE    FOR    U.  S.  M.  C. 


r 


I  HIS  LOS  ANGELES 
firm  was  organized  late  in  1941 
through  a  combination  of  the 
Tavares  Construction  Company 
and  Elliot,  Stroud  and  Seabrook. 
A  site  for  a  shipyard  was  chosen 
at  National  City,  San  Diego  Bay, 
and  work  on  yard  facilities  started 
in  January,  1942.  Keel  for  the  first 
of  five  concrete  barges  was  laid 
May  1,  and  this  vessel  was  floated 
from  her  basin  on  October  15. 
Three  vessels  have  been  floated  to 
date.  In  the  meantime,  another 
contract  has  been  allotted  by  the 
Maritime  Commission,  giving  the 
yard  a  long  run  of  shipbuilding. 

This  yard  is  the  first  concrete 
yard  to  function  since  the  last  war 
and  the  first  to  launch  a  concrete 
ship  in  the  present  program.  It 
has  met  and  overcome  many 
problems  and  the  following  ac- 
count of  some  of  these  difficulties, 
together  with  the  illustrations, 
may  be  helpful  to  other  concrete 
shipbuilders  in  America. 

Certain  longitudinal  members 
in  the  reinforcing  "mat"  of  the 
shell  are  required  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  to  be  continuous  from 
stem   to   stern.   As   the   deformed 


round  bars  used  in  the  reinforcing 
of  the  shell  cannot  be  manufac- 
tured or  shipped  in  single  full 
length  sections,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  weld  the  standard  lengths 
together  in  units  of  360  feet  and 
over.  In  using  a  butt  welding  ma- 
chine for  this  purpose,  it  was 
found  that,  although  the  welds 
were  good  to  all  appearances,  they 
would  not  pass  the  bend  tests  re- 
quired by  the  American  Bureau. 
Cutting  the  weld  square  across 
and  etching  the  surfaces  revealed 
the  presence  of  foreign  material, 
evidently  scale,  which  adhered  to 
the  butted  surfaces  and  prevented 
proper  fusion  of  the  joint.  This 
was  finally  overcome  by  the  sim- 
ple procedure  of  bringing  the  butt 
ends  together,  applying  the  cur- 
rent and  immediately  separating 
the  butt  ends  slightly.  This  caused 
a  heavy  flashing  between  the  butt- 
ed surfaces  which  threw  out  all 
scale  and  foreign  material.  After  a 
few  seconds  of  flashing  the  butts 
are  drawn  together  and  complete 
fusion  results.  Butts  flash-welded 
in  this  manner  can  be  bent  con- 
sistently far  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  Bureau. 


In  pouring  large  vertical  slabs, 
such  as  the  sides  of  the  shell,  bulk- 
heads and  division  walls,  it  has 
been  found  that  if  too  great  a 
depth  is  poured  at  one  time,  a 
separation  of  material  results  with 
larger  and  heavier  parts  of  the 
aggregate  sinking  to  the  bottom 
and  lighter  material  floating  at  the 
top.  To  overcome  this  and  obtain 
a  homogenous  structure,  it  is  the 
required  practice  to  pour  in  lifts 
of  not  more  than  eighteen  inches. 
As  soon  as  the  lift,  has  commenced 
to    set,    the    next     lift    above    is 

PACING   PAGE 

PROGRESSION  VIEWS  of  he  building  of 
a  concrete  vessel.  Left  column,  upper: 
stern  form  with  plywood  lining  before 
being  set  in  building  dock;  (center)  ply- 
wood keel  forms  and  side  forms  being 
erected;  (bottom)  hull  form  completed 
with  some  of  bottom  reinforcing  steel  in 
pace.  Middle  column:  These  views  show 
various  forms  and  the  pouring  of  con- 
crete. The  bottom  view  shows  the  open- 
ing of  caisson  gate  preparatory  to 
launching.  Right  column:  These  views 
shows  interior  being  prepared  for  build- 
ing up  the  concrete  strengtheners  until, 
in  the  bottom  view,  the  deck  is  ready  to 
be  poured. 
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poured,  which  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed until  the  complete  slab  is 
poured.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
requires  a  nicety  of  timing  and  an 
uninterrupted  schedule  of  pour- 
ing. 

Patching  of  leaks  has  caused  a 
lot  of  headaches  and  the  solution 
is  far  from  the  simple  proposition 
it  might  appear  to  be.  The  buga- 
boo of  shrinkage  is  ever  present  to 
prevent  watertightness.  When  a 
leak-  is  found  in  a  tank  under  test, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  locate  the 
source  and  this  is  sometimes 
found  at  some  distance  from  the 
point  of  egress.  It  is  essential  to 
cut  away  a  section  of  varying  size 
right  through  the  shell,  exposing 
the  reinforcing  steel,  and  re-pour 
a  patch  to  cover  the  removed  sec- 
tion. Incidentally  the  word"patch- 
ing"  is  frowned  on  in  favor  of  the 
term  "reconstruction."  In  rec<  in- 
structing such  areas,  the  filling 
material  is  prone  to  shrink  as  it 
dries  and  leave  a  crack  all  around 
in  flat  slabs  or  along  the  top  edge 
in  vertical  slabs.  This  is  overcome 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  use  of 
"Tricosol,"or  similar  agent,  which 
when  mixed  in  proper  proportion 


MRS.  CARLOS 
TAVARES  shris- 
tens  Concrete 
No.  1  from  a 
platform  sus- 
pended by  a 
crane. 


FIRST  TWO 
CONCRETE  oil 
barges  afloat 
at  outfitting 
dock.  Wooden 
pilot  house  be- 
ing built  on  one 
is  the  only 
wooden  deck 
structure. 


with  the  concrete  brings  about  a 
swelling  in  drying,  to  overcome 
the  natural  shrinkage.  In  vertical 
slabs  it  appears  to  be  the  best 
practice  to  pour  the  reconstructed 
area  up  to  within  about  two  inches 
of  the  top,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
patch  has  set,  to  dry  pack  the  top 
two  inches.  This  results  in  a  solid 
patch  without  shrinkage  cracks. 
The  question  of  when  to  patch  a 
slight  weeping  and  when  to  leave 
it  alone  is  a  matter  for  an  expert 
in  concrete  to  determine,  and 
should  be  left  to  the  inspector  in 
charge.  It  is  found  that  leaks  be- 
low a  certain  volume  will  take  up 
of  themselves  due  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  efflorescence  wherein  the 
limes  and  alkalis  component  in  the 
cement  seep  into  the  crack  and 
harden  on  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere. The  experience  of  an  expert 
is  required  to  determine  whether 
efflorescence  will  cure  a  slight 
leakage  or  whether  it  is  best  to 
patch. 


CONCRETE  SHIP 
FORM  in  basin 
with  reinforcing 
bars  passing 
through  the  butt- 
welder  before 
being  led  through 
the  stern  post 
aperture  into  the 
hull. 
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OF    BARRETT    AND    HILP    IS 
POURING    CONCRETE    BARGES 


C><»\ll-.<  )\l.  HAS 
said  of  the  tug  and  barge: 

MThej  may  not  be  .1-  beautiful 
and  graceful  as  .1  5  a<  fit,  but  thej  'II 
move  a  heap  of  freight  from  where 

it  is  tO  w  lure  it's  not." 

Thai  is  the  service  which  justi- 
fies the  construction  of  2o  ci  increte 
ships  at  the  Barrett  and  llilp  Bel- 
air  Shipyards  in  Smith  San  Fran- 
ciso  1. 

But,  when  these  vessels  go  into 
coastwise  trade  for  the  Americas, 
they  will  relieve  many  cargo  ves- 
sels which  are  needed  so  urgently 

to  carry  f 1  and  supplies  to  the 

armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
scattered  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

"\\  e  used  to  have  a  slogan  that 
we  would  build  anything  from  a 
doghouse  to  an  office  building," 
says  I  (any  llilp,  one  of  the  prin 
cipals  of  the  tirm  of  general  con- 
tractors. "Then  we  expanded  into 
bridges  and  dam-.  Now  we're 
taking  on  ships.  History  will  fur- 
nish the  doghouses  for  Schickel- 
gruber  and  his  gangsters." 

In  just  a  few  short  but  very 
busy  months,  Barrett  and  Hilp 
have  transformed  acres  of  marsh 
and  a  sizable  hill  into  an  active 
shipyard,  designed  and  built  to 
create  great  ship-shaped  concrete 
barges. 

All  phases  of  activity  arc  so  co- 
ordinated and  operations  are  so 
timed  that  production  will  resem- 
ble that  of  a  well-organized  assem- 
bly line.  Studied  layout  has  placed 
the  concrete  mixing  plant,  the 
mold  loft,  the  lumber  stock  piles. 
and  other  facilities  where  they 
will  keep  construction  going  in  all 
seven  of  the  huge  basins. 

First  there  was  the  facilities 
contract     covering    the     grading 


down  of  a  hill,  the  dredging  of 
channels  and  the  blasting  and  ex 
cavating  of  the  seven  construction 

basins.  General  grading  ran  5(H), 
111 10  (  ubic  yards,  and  a  total  of 
210,000  \ards  of  marsh  mud  and 
blue  rock  were  blasted  and  ex- 
cavated from  tin-  400-foot  hasiiis. 
Blasting  required  8000  pounds  of 
powder  per  pit. 

Six  of  the  liasins  an-  to  in-  used 
tor  the  actual,  concrete  constitu- 
tion,  while   the   seventh    will    be   a 

finishing  and  outfitting  dock.  Each 
ship  will  have  quarters  for  a  crew 
of  10  men,  and  the  equipment  will 
include  pumps,  generators,  tow- 
ing equipment,  diesel  engines  for 
the  anchor  windlass  and  Other 
facilities. 

Propulsion  power  will  be  fur- 
nished by  ocean-going  tugs  and 
the  ship  shape  of  the  \  essels  will 
lower  resistance  to  a  point  where 
one  tug  can  tow  three  of  the 
barges. 

Scientists  and  laboratories  have 
been  at  w(  irk  t'  i  impn  >\  e  materials 
and  methods  just  as  practice  and 
equipment  were  being  modernized 
and  made  more  efficient  in  all 
branches  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

From  knowledge  and  experience 
have  come  new  skills  and  tech- 
nique, new  materials  and  ma- 
chines. Concrete  aggregates  have 
been  developed  and  discovered 
that  give  less  weight,  more 
strength  and  greater  density  than 
was  possible  with  sand  and  stone. 
Such  qualifications  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  concrete  ships,  >( , 
the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  let  contracts  for  such 
vessels. 

Instead  of  following  the  ortho- 
dox procedure  of  shipbuilding, 
Barrett  and  Hilp  evolved  a  plan 


better  suited  to   the  problem   in 

hand.  \n  outstanding  feature  of 
their  layout  is  the  building  basins 
exca\  ated    he|o\\    the    le\  el    of    San 

Francisco  Bay.  These  basins  make 

for  economy  of  form  construction 
and  eliminate  the  hazard  of  ways 
and  of  sliding  the  concrete  hulls 
1  'II   into  the  water. 

Floating  gates  at  the  ba\  end 
of  each  basin  keep  them  dry  until 
a  barge  is  completed.  Then  the\ 
will  be  opened  to  admit  water 
from  the  bay,  and  the  barge  floats 
out  normally.  (  rates  will  then  be 
closed,  the  basin  pumped  drj  .  and 
another  barge  built. 

Plywood  is  being  used  for  the 
face  of  the  forms.  Outside  forms 
are  supported  by  and  attached  to 
scaffolding  which  rests  on  skids. 
After  the  final  set  of  the  concrete, 
these  forms  are  slid  back  from  the 
ship  several  feet  to  give  workmen 
room  to  do  the  final  finishing  on 
1  lie  1  lutside  surface  of  the  hull. 

Steel  reinforcing  rods  will  form 
a  closely-spaced,  welded  network 
in  the  shell,  bottom,  bulkheads 
and  deck  of  these  craft.  The  Ion 
gitudinal  rods  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hull  will  be  welded  to  make  con- 
tinuous members  approximately 
350  feet  long.  Air-driven  vibrators 
will  be  used  to  settle  the  concrete 
and  eliminate  all  voids,  thus  mak- 
ing a  dense  mass  closely  adhering 
to  the  steel  reinforcements. 

Templates  will  be  employed  to 
make  the  inside  forms  for  the  hull, 
the  bulkheads,  decks,  ribs  and 
other  structural  details.  All  the 
capacity  of  the  ten  holds  will  be 
.i\  ailable  for  cargo. 

First  concrete  was  scheduled 
for  pouring  about  January  15,  and 
within  60  days  from  that  date,  the 
entire  shipyard  is  scheduled  for 
full-swing  operation. 
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RISE  IN  MUNITIONS  PRODUCTION 

ALL 
MUNITIONS 

1941 

1942    (ESTIMATED)                                 < 

4  timet  at  large  at   1941 

ORDNANCE      $t$T~ 

— s^"""  -$^r~  ^%$r~  -S^""  .jrif"  _ 

6'/4   timet  at   Urge   at    1941 

MERCHANT  _|ja|_ 

Tft—  ,^JT  Tit .~J'jT  Tit .TT.tjT  Til—  .YjT 

5  timet  at  large  at   1941 

AIRCRAFT     ^it^ 

-Site-Ote-V^ 

3'/j  timet  at  large  at   1941 

NAVAL               i 
\    SHIPS          milttwi 

1                          1 
2%  timet  at  large  at   1941 

WPB 

War  Output — 1942 

Airplanes 49, 000 

Tanks,  and  self-propelled  artillery 32,000 

Anti-aircraft  guns  (20  mm.  and  over) 17, 000 

Merchant  ships  (deadweight  tons) 8,200,000 

(Figures  announced  Dec.  7  by  the  Office  of  War  Information) 

War  Finance 
(Cumulations  are  from  June  1940) 

Authorized  war  program  as  of  Nov.  30,  1941 $64,  000,  000,  000 

Authorized  war  program  as  of  Nov.  30,  1942 238,  000,  000, 000 

Expenditures  as  of  Nov.  30,  1941 13, 800,  000, 000 

Expenditures  as  of  Nov.  30,  1942 61, 800, 000, 000 

Daily  rate  of  expenditure  in  November  1941 67, 000, 000 

Daily  rate  of  expenditure  in  November  1942 244,  500, 000 

Manpower 

War  workers  December  1941 6,900,000 

War  workers  December  1942 17,500,000 
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PACIFIC    COAST 
mflnUFflCTURERS 

PRODUCE 

MACHINERY    .    .    .    EQUIPMENT 

and 

OUTFITTING    ITEMS 

for 

PACIFIC    COAST    SHIPBUILDERS 


It  would  be  impractical  to  even  list  the  names  of  all  the  machine  shops, 
copper  shops,  brass  shops,  foundries,  fabricators,  riggers,  paint  manufac- 
turers, cabinet  makers,  instrument  makers,  and  other  tradesmen  who,  as 
subcontractors  or  vendors,  supply  the  many  items  of  equipment  and  machin- 
ery that  go  to  make  up  complete  shipyards  and  the  ships  they  build.  We 
present  in  the  following  pages  a  few  of  the  Pacific  Coast  enterprises  that 
play  a  large  part  in  making  possible  the  marvelous  shipbuilding  records 
on  this  coast. 
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FOR   2500    H.  P.  MARINE   ENGINES 
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rHEN  THE  STORY 
is  written  of  how  job  shop  produc- 
tion was  converted  to  production 
en  masse,  the  story  of  Charles  E. 
Moore  and  his  Joshua  Hendy  Iron 
Works  will  form  one  of  the  bright- 
est chapters. 

On  one  of  the  giant  craneways 
in  the  sixty-acre  Hendy  Plant,  this 
slogan  appears:  "The  difficult  job 
can  be  done  immediately;  the  im- 
possible job  may  take  a  little 
longer"  and  by  this  credo,  Charley 
Moore  lives,  moves  and  has  his  be- 
ing. Through  example,  he  secures 


a  like  adherance  on  the  part  of 
every  employee,  regardless  of  the 
particular  job.  As  a  result,  the 
plant  flies  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's "M"  flag  and  the  Army- 
Navy  "E"  flag,  while  employees 
proudly  wear  their  "E's." 

Initially  assigned  the  task,  by 
the  Maritime  Commission,  of 
building  2500-hp  triple-expansion 
steam  engines  for  EC-2  freighters, 
the  idea  of  producing  these  271,- 
000-pound  monsters  by  mass  pro- 
duction methods,  instead  of  as  in- 
dividual jobs,  did   not   cause  the 


turn  of  a  hair  on  Charley  Moore's 
head.  Starting  with  the  purchase 
of  the  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works, 
which  was  established  in  Sunny- 
vale, California,  in  1856,  he  has 
put  into  war  production  the  type 
and  kind  of  plant  facilities  and  or-J 
ganization  that  is  truly  one  of  the 
miracles  of  World  War  II. 

This  plant,  originally  built  toi 
turn  out  mining  equipment  in  the 
early  days  of  this  century,  had 
progressed  to  the  point  where  it) 
was  able  to  turn  out  a  small  num- 
ber of  these  same  big  marine  en- 
gines during  the  entire  course  of 
World  War  I.  Now,  the  plant,  ex- 
panded to  cover  more  than  sixty; 
acres  of  ground,  is  averaging  be^ 
tween  eight  and  ten  of  these  en- 
gines a  week,  and  production  is 
going  up. 

In  achieving  engine  production} 
to  keep  pace  with  ship  launchings] 
on  the  West  Coast,  there  devel- 
oped a  number  of  bottlenecks  in} 
other  types  of  necessary  ship  fit-j 
tings  and  equipment,  particularly) 
in  the  line  of  steam  turbines, 
pumps,  motors  and  electrical  c<>n- 


FACING  PAGE: 

(1)  President  Charles  E.  Moore  of 
Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works  receives  the 
award  from  Brigadier  General  R.  L. 
Denig  at  Sunnyvale  on  October  8.  (2) 
The  Hendy  Turbine  Plant,  which  will 
shortly  be  turning  out  turbines.  (3)  The 
Hendy  band  is  the  chief  attraction  for 
the  Saturday  noontime  rallies.  (4)  A 
section  of  the  crowd  present  at  the 
award  ceremony.  (5)  Pouring  time  in 
the  foundry.  The  120,000  sq.  ft.  foundry] 
will  be  in  operation  this  month,  (i); 
Women  workers  are  an  innovation  at 
the  plant.  The  attractive,  comfortable 
jump  suits  bear  neat  blue  and  gold 
Hendy   emblems  on    pockets   and   caps. 
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trol.  Regardless  of  how  good  a 
ship's  hull  and  engine  may  be  and 
how  quickly  it  may  have  been  con- 
structed, that  ship  cannot  enter 
the  service  of  supplying  our  Navy, 
Marine,  and  Air  Force  stationed 
all  over  the  globe  until  all  the 
other  accoutrements  have  been 
designed,  manufactured  and  in- 
stalled with  the  same  precision 
and  speed  as  were  the  hull  and  the 
engine. 

The  Maritime  Commission  rec- 
ognized this  fact  and  again  called 
on  Charley  Moore,  who  jumped 
into  the  breach,  this  time  purchas- 
ing the  fifty-five  year  old  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Ampere,  New  Jersey. 
This  concern,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best-known  names  in  the  elec- 
trical industry,  already  engaged  in 
the  production  of  motors  and  con- 
trol equipment  for  the  war  effort, 
is  Ao  be  greatly  expanded  under 
tin  management  of  A.  J.  M. 
Baker,  a  former  co-worker  of  Mr. 
Moore's,  when  both  of  them  were 
assisting  in  the  Lend-Lease  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Baker  was  Deputy  Director 
General  of  the  British  Purchasing 
Commission  and  Chief  of  the  Ma- 
chine Tool  Division,  while  Mr. 
Moore  served  as  expert  advisor  to 
the  United  States  Government  in 
the  allocation  of  machine  tools. 
Prior  to  his  Government  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Baker  was  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  Willys-Overland,  and, 
before  that,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Com- 
pany. Through  acquirement  of 
Crocker-Wheeler  Electric  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Hendy  ex- 
panded their  line  from  steam  en- 
gines and  steam  turbines  to  turbo- 
generators, motors  and  other  elec- 
trical equipment. 

This  still  did  not  meet  the  urge 
in  the  mind  of  Charley  Moore  to 
break  existing  bottlenecks  in  ship- 
building, so  he  gathered  into  the 
fold  the  Pomona  Pump  Co.,  of 
Pomona,  California,  and  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  along  with  its  subsid- 
iary. Westco  Pump  Division.  Po- 
mona, over  a  period  of  40  years, 
and  Westco,  during  the  past  25 
years,  have  built  up  an  enviable 
record  of  successful  application  of 
their    pumps    in    many   industrial 
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usages,  as  well  as  in  agriculture, 
municipalities  and  marine  service. 
Both  were  possessed  of  huge  back- 
logs of  orders  for  pumps  for  war 
service,  but  Charley  Moore 
needed,  and  therefore  procured, 
the  Pomona  organization  and  its 
"know  how"  in  the  design,  manu- 
facture and  application  of  a  wide 
range  of  types  and  kinds  of 
pumps. 

George  A.  McKenna,  president, 
chief  owner  and  guiding  genius  of 
the  Pomona  Pump  Co.  since  1924, 
together  with  the  entire  executive 
personnel,  has  been  retained  in- 
tact by  Moore.  In  addition  to  the 
plants  in  Pomona  and  St.  Louis, 
an  entirely  new  25-acre  plant  lo- 
cated at  Torrance,  California,  and 
perfectly  equipped  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pumps  has  been  pur- 
chased and  turned  over  to  Pomona 
Pump  Co.,  Division  of  the  Joshua 
Hendy  Iron  Works. 

By  these  purchases,  consolida- 
tions and  acquirement  of  manu- 
facturing and  operating  organiza- 
tions, Hendy  has  made  sure  that 
when  its  engines,  regardless  of 
the  number  produced  a  month,  go 
into  a  like  number  of  bulls,  there 


will  be  no  undue  delay  in  quickly 
commissioning  them  for  service. 
The  design  and  manufacture  of 
most  of  the  critical  items  required 
now  rests  securely  in  the  hands  of 
capable  Charley  Moore,  while  be-! 
bind  him  is  a  trained  organization 
who,  through  long  years  of  experi- 
ence, have  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  ability  to  produce  toj 
meet  the  need,  not  only  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  of  the  future,  as  well. 

The  Hendy  organization  now 
owns  and  operates  not  only  the 
sixty-acre  factory  site  at  Sunny- 
vale, California,  covered  with 
buildings  filled  with  equipment, 
but  the  big  Pomona  Plant  in  Po- 
mona, its  two  plants  in  St.  Louis, 
the  Crocker  -  Wheeler  Plant  at 
Ampere,  New  Jersey,  and  newj 
plants  at  Torrance  and  Long 
Beach,  California.  From  all  of 
these  plants  is  already  pouring 
daily  a  steady  stream  of  marine 
engines,  steam  turbines,  turbo- 
generators, motors,  pumps  and 
other  equipment  and  ship  fittings, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  increasingly 
great  demand  by  the  Martime 
Commission  for  more  and  more] 
cargo  space. 


THE     COLUMBIAN     ROPE     CALENDAR 


"COKWOY,"  by  Charles  Rob- 
ert Patterson. 

The  Columbian  Rope  Company 
calendar  for  1943,  in  a  spirited 
painting  by  the  well-known  Amer- 
ican marine  artist,  portrays  a 
group  of  merchant  ships  at  sea 
convoyed  by  destroyers  and 
planes.  Attached  to  the  calendar 
is  this  explanatory  text. 

"In  William  Falconer's  Marine 
Dictionary,  published  in  London 
in  1776,  is  found  the  following 
definition  : 

"  'Convoy,  a  fleet  or  navy  of 
merchant  ships  bound  on  a  voyage 
to  some  port  of  general  rendez- 
vous. Convoy  also  implies  the  ship 
or  ships  appointed  to  conduct  and 
defend  them  on  their  passage 
thither.' 

"While  the  contrast  between 
the  types  of  craft  used  on  convoy 
duty  today  is  very  great  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  lumbering  sail- 
ing vessels  of  Falconer's  day,  the 


principle  involved  is  the  same,-] 
namely,  the  escorting  of  merchant 
ships  across  the  oceans  by  armed 
naval  vessels,  planes,  etc. 

"In  World  War  I,  the  convoy 
system  helped  to  beat  the  sub- 
marine menace  and  aided  tremen- 
dously in  bringing  ultimate  vic- 
tory for  the  Allies.  In  the  present 
war,  convoys  have  reached  new 
heights  of  efficiency,  great  fleets 
of  merchantmen  shepherded 
across  the  seas  of  the  world,  by 
destroyers,  cruisers,  and  even  bat- 
tleships, while  overhead  airplanes 
keep  a  lookout  for  submarines  and  j 
other  hazards. 

"After  the  war,  there  will  be  in- 
numerable  actual  stories  from  the 
convoy  services  that  will  surpass 
the  wildest  tales  of  fiction,  stories 
of  incredible  bravery  and  hardship 
in  the  face  of  the  death  ever  pres-] 
ent  in  the  skies  above  and  the 
waters  beneath." 
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ASSEMBLY   LINE   FOR 


LIBERTY   LIFEBOATS 


A 


PLANT  IX  K<  >K<  »M(  I, 
Indian. i.  where  i nut.'  ua>  .mil  elec 
trie  ranges  were  built,  is  now 
filled  with  row  upon  row  of  big 
all-steel  lifeboats  in  the  process 
(if  constructs >n. 

\  650-foot  motorized  assembly 
line,  moving  at  32  foot  per  hour, 
holds  39  lifeboats  in  the  process 
of  assembly  at  any  one  time. 
Ever)  48  minutes  one  of  these 
boats,  22  feet  long,  weighing  a 
tmi  and  a  half,  with  capacity  for 
31  persons,  mo\  es  off  the  line  onto 
the  shipping  platform.  Every 
Other  boat  is  equipped  with  a  mo- 
tor, and  can  he  used  to  tow  the 
boats  nut  so  equipped. 

This  remarkable  production 
schedule  achieved  by  Globe 
American,  is  of  a  pattern  with  the 
amazing  performance  of  the  en- 
tire shipbuilding  industry.  "When 


we  tiiM  started  building  thesi 
boats  in  I  December  of  last  \  ear," 
says  \lilin  P.  Chester,  vice  presi 
dent   ami   general   manager,  "we 

were  fortunate  if  we  turned  out 
two  a  day.  That  is  nothing  to  lie 
wondered  at,  when  you  consider 
1  li.il  tin  >M  i  if  i  iur  men,  li\  ins;  lure, 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea.  had 
never  seen  a  lifeboat.  Today,  we 
are  turning  out  2(1  completelj 
equipped  1"  iats  every  day." 

The  equipment  in  these  life- 
boats is  interesting  and  has  un- 
dergone something  of  an  evolu 
tion  in  the  past  year,  as  pointed 
nut  by  Mr,  Chester,  "Where  we 
lirM  equipped  these  boats  with 
Only  imr  quart  of  water  fur  each 
person,  we  now  have  11  quarts 
per  person.  The  emergency  ra- 
tions have  been  changed,  also. 
Where      mice      lifeboats      were 


equipped  with  hardtack  and  con- 
densed milk,  they  now  have  -'1 
entificallj  prepared  dehydrated 
i  .f  know  n  caloric  and  vita 
min  content.  Such  emergencj  ra 
t i>  hi --  take  up  the  least  amount  of 
space  witli  tin-  maximum  of  food 
and  life  sustaining  value."  All 
boats  are  shipped  complete  with 
all  the  latest  equipment  required 
I'm  emergency  use  by  all  occu 
pants,  including  mast  and  sails. 
signal  Sags,  oars,  compass,  first- 
aid  equipment,  and  other  supplies, 
all  stowed  in  watertight  compart- 
ments or  lashed  in  place  In  pre- 
venl  their  ln^s  in  event  the  boat 
is  capsized. 

The  lifeboat  built  by  Globe 
American  was  originally  designed 
b\  their  engineers  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 


MANY  GON- 
DOLAS with 
four  lifeboats 
each  make  up 
the  daily  life- 
boat shipment 
from  Kokomo, 
Indiana. 
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Steetina    Seats 


ON  A   PRODUCTION   LINE 


Cast-moving 

assembly  lines,  specialized  to  each 
type  of  marine  machinery  includ- 
ed in  its  output,  translate  into 
speed-with-precision  production  at 
the  Webster- Brinkley  Company, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

The  steam  steering  engine  as- 
sembly line  calls  for  building  up 
the  engine  in  a  step-by-step  proce- 
dure which  makes  for  the  all-es- 
sential speed  as  well  as  efficiency. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  modern 
production  methods  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  making  of  steam  steer- 
ing gear — previously  made  one  at 
a  time. 

A  double  rail  track  runs  through 
the  shop,  and  the  engine  is  on 
skids  provided  with  wheels  for 
operation  on  this  track.  This  ar- 
rangement makes  for  ready  move- 
ment of  the  heavy  unit,  as  well  as 
making  for  ready  adjustability  to 
various  working  heights.  Heavy 
duty  parts  prevail  throughout  the 
steam  steering  set-up  —  for  in- 
stance, the  completed  cylinder 
block  weighs  985  pounds  —  the 
pinion  and  worm  gear,  882  pounds. 

The  first  step  is  to  put  the  clean- 
ed and  painted  sole  plate  on  skids, 
then  to  set  in  the  bed  plate.  Feed- 
ing from  two  side  assemblies,  the 
main  bearings  for  the  main  shaft 
are  installed,  then  the  bearings 
and  the  main  shaft  fitted  together. 

Crankshaft  assembly  is  handled 
in  a  sub.  Fitting  eccentric  and 
crank  pins,  and  crank  pin  discs, 
also  fitting  of  eccentric  straps  are 
handled  in  the  same  subassembly. 
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Placing  bronze  bushing  for  pinion 
worm  is  done  at  this  time,  and 
after  columns  and  forward  col- 
umns installed,  as  well  as  the  cen- 
ter bearing  that  connects  the  two 
after  columns  together.  Further 
build-up  is  the  placement  of  the 
cylinder  block  on  top.  Pistons  and 
covers  are  removed  from  assembly 
block  cylinders,  and  line  rod  in- 
sorted  which  lines  up  the  crank 
shaft  with  the  cylinders.  A  Starett 
indicator  is  used  for  the  precision 
job  of  achieving  alignment,  and  a 
Starett  micrometer  applied  as  a 
distance  gage. 

The  cylinder  block  arrived  at 
the  cylinder  sub  assembly  in  the 
form  of  an  intricate  iron  casting 
comprising  bores  for  two  cylin- 
ders, one  control  valve  and  two 
cylinder  valves,  together  with 
parts  connected,  all  in  one  block. 
The  assembly  of  valves,  pistons, 
rods,  covers,  stuffing  boxes,  trav- 
el-blocks and  guard  blocks  is  han- 
dled in  a  side  phase  of  this  sub- 
assembly, and  this  assembly  is 
placed  in  position  after  the  liners 
have  been  pressed  in.  Asbestos 
lagging  is  applied  under  the  jacket 
of  the  cylinder  block  which  is  put 
on  as  a  final  step  in  this  sub  opera- 
tion. 

Returning  to  the  main  line  op- 
eration, the  oil  system  is  next  in 
line.  This  includes  installation  of 
the  oil  pump  and  pipe  lines  ex- 
tending to  all  running  parts  of  the 
engine. 

Approaching  the  stages  of  final 
buildup,    the    installation    of    the 


worm  wheel  rings,  pinion,  and 
worm  wheel  disc  takes  place  at 
this  point  on  the  line,  then  the  in- 
stallation of  the  connecting  rod  to 
crank  pins  and  crosshead  pin,  as 
well  as  the  adjustment  of  the 
guide  plates.  Still  other  phases  of 
final  assembly  call  for  installation 
of  the  eccentric  rods  to  cylinder 
valve  stem,  installation  of  control 
valve  and  gear,  placement  of  tele- 
motor  control  shaft  and  lock  pin 
for  emergency  hand  control. 

The  steam  testing  station  is  the 
final  point  on  the  production  line 
of  the  steam  steering  gear,  with 
facilities  for  running-in  six  en- 
gines simultaneously.  Running 
tests  of  at  least  eight  hours  are 
made  under  steam,  to  assure  that 
all  parts  of  the  unit  are  properly 
adjusted. 

Similar  line  production  tech- 
nique is  applied  to  other  types  of 
marine  machinery  at  Webster- 
Brinkley,  with  the  assembly  line 
kept  busy  the  clock  around  by  a 
flow  of  parts  from  sub-contrac- 
tors. The  company  maintains  a 
completely  equipped  pilot  ma- 
chine shop,  which  produces  work- 
ing models  and  makes  preliminary 
runs  on  all  parts  before  they  are 
let  out  on  sub-contract.  With  this 
set-up,  Webster-Brinkley  Com- 
pany becomes  primarily  an  engi- 
neering and  assembly  plant  which 
can  focus  attention  on  design,  en- 
gineering, and  expedition  of  as- 
sembly for  shipment. 

George  Gunn,  Jr.,  president,  and 
T.  J.  Bannan,  vice  president,  are 
co-owners  of  this  company. 
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UPPER  LEFT:  The  laboratory  figures  in  the  close  control  main- 
tained in  the  gray  iron  foundry  at  Webster-Brinkley.  Harry  W. 
Dietert  Co.  equipment  is  used  in  this  lab.  A  Riehle  Brinnel  hard- 
ness testing  machine  is  a  new  instrument  included  in  the  labora- 
tory layout. 

UPPER  RIGHT:  The  Webster-Brinkley  gray  iron  foundry  is  now 
concentrating  much  of  its  output  on  heavy-duty  castings  for  the 
steam  steering  gear  line.  This  view  shows  the  Pangborn  sand 
blast  equipment  which  expedites  production. 

CENTER  LEFT:  A  series  of  subassemblies  feeds  the  main  produc- 
tion line.  Here  the  cylinder  block  arrives  at  the  cylinder  sub- 
assembly in  the  form  of  an  intricate  iron  casting  comprising 
bores  for  two  cylinders,  one  control  valve  and  two  cylinder 
valves. 

CENTER   RIGHT:   Close-up   of   steam    steering   gear   under   test. 

LOWER  RIGHT:  Dramatic  finish  of  Webster-Brinkley  steam  steer- 
ing gear  production  line,  where  facilities  are  provided  for  run- 
ning in  six  of  the  massive  gear  simultaneously.  Tests  are  con- 
tinued for  an  8-hour  period. 


Seattle  Geati 


THESE  PARTS  for  steam  steering  engines,  made  by  Western  Gear 
Works   in   Seattle,   are  shown   in   various  stages  of  completion. 


>M 


HENEVER  WEST- 
ern  Gear  Works'  people  in  Seattle 
read  of  another  Liberty  ship  slid- 
ing down  the  ways,  whether  it  be 
in  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic,  it  is  with 
pride  and  a  feeling-  of  accomplish- 
ment, for  these  ships  are  steered 
by  engines  equipped  with  gears 
and  parts  made  in  their  Seattle 
plant. 

News  stories  of  ship  launchings 
are  inclined  to  be  like  the  report 
of  the  glories  of  a  star  halfback, 
with  little  or  no  mention  made  of 
the  other  ten  players.  Well  de- 
served praise  has  been  given  to 
shipbuilders  for  their  accomplish- 
ments—  while  generally  over- 
looked are  the  builders  of  sub- 
assemblies and  parts.    Due  to  the 
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nature  of  the  work,  machine  time 
required  and  shortage  of  skilled 
machinists,  "hurry-up"  methods 
cannot  be  applied  as  readily  as  to 
general  heavy  assembly  and  con- 
struction work. 

It  was  against  such  obstacles 
that  Western  Gear  Works,  al- 
ready engaged  in  a  production  of 
gears  and  gear  machinery  for  the 
Navy  and  Army,  accepted  con- 
tracts for  steering  gear  parts,  pis- 
tons, piston  rods,  connecting  rods, 
engine  worm  shafts,  bronze  ring 
gears,  cylinder  control  valves, 
liners  and  plugs. 

Setting  up  for  production  on 
eight  new  items  in  the  midst  of  an 
already  busy  shop  requires  skilled 
planning.    New  tools  were  neces- 
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sary,  new  patterns,  new  dies,  and 
new  jigs  were  set  up.  A  special 
machine  was  built  for  cutting  the 
worm  drive.  Research  work  and 
testing  of  all  parts  was  carried  out 
by  Western  Gear  engineers.  With 
the  finest  type  of  cooperation  re- 
ceived from  all  departments— en- 
gineering,  planning,  expediting 
and  purchasing  suppliers,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  skilled  shop 
men  the  job  got  under  way  in  rec- 
ord time.  That  a  contract  of  such 
size  could  be  put  into  production 
and  successfully  carried  on  in  the 
midst  of  an  already  unprecedented 
volume  of  work  speaks  well  for 
the  ingenuity  and  guiding  ability 
of  the  Western  Gear  Staff. 

That  nearly  impossible  sched- 
ules have  been  met  is  proved  every 
time  the  skids  are  greased  for  an-l 
other  Liberty.  Such  organizations 
as  Western  Gear  help  make  possi- 
ble the  record-breaking  produc- 
tion of  Liberty  ships  which  will 
put  the  skids  under  the  "Axis 
Heels." 
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FINISHING  opera- 
tion on  a  steel 
worm  drive  for 
Liberty  ship  steer- 
ing engine  is  pic- 
tured here.  Worm 
has  been  previous- 
ly cut  on  a  special 
lathe  designed  by 
Western  Gear  En- 
gineers to  speed 
up  operation. 


THIS  completed 
steam  steering 
engine  for  Liber- 
ty ships  contains 
many  parts  man- 
ufactured b  y 
Western  Gear 
Works. 


ANUARY     •      1943 
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HE  SPEED  WITH 
which  ships  are  being  assembled 
under  the  maritime  production 
program  is  largely  due  to  the  tre- 
mendous lifting  capacity  at  great 
radii  of  the  giant  traveling  and 
revolving  cranes  now  in  operation 
in  many  of  the  major  shipyards 
throughout  the  nation. 

Among  the  foremost  builders 
and  designers  of  this  important 
piece  of  war  equipment  is  the 
Colby  Steel  and  Engineering 
Company  of  Seattle,  Washington. 
An  undisclosed  number  of  Colby 
revolving  cranes  have  been  placed 
in  operation  in  20  leading  ship- 
yards since  January  1,  1941.  While 
a  large  portion  of  them  are  in  serv- 
ice on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Colbys 
are  also  working  in  the  Mississip- 
pi Valley,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
wartime  construction,  the  lifting 
capacity  of  these  cranes  has  been 
constantly  increased.  The  latest 
Colby  revolving  crane  now  being 
built  lifts  60  tons  at  a  radius  of  60 
feet.  This  means  that  large  hull 
sections  and  other  preassembled 
parts  can  be  swung  into  place 
easily  by  these  giant  cranes  work- 
ing in  pairs. 

Like  every  firm  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing war  equipment,  however, 
there  have  been  many  obstacles  to 
overcome  in  order  that  the  sudden 
demand  for  these  giant  cranes 
could  be  fulfilled. 

"Problems,  such  as  shortage  of 
material,  lack  of  certain  vital 
parts,  difficulties  of  our  suppliers 
in  procuring  materials,  and  all  of 
the  unusual  situations  brought 
about  by  wartime  conditions  have 
been  overcome,"  says  Mark  R. 
Colby,  president  of  the  company, 
"by  the  sheer  determination  of  the 
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people  in  our  employ  and  our  sup- 
plying plants  to  get  the  job  done. 

"Our  cranes  are  shipped  by  rail. 
On  several  instances  whole  trains 
have  been  made  up  where  a  bat- 
tery of  cranes  was  to  be  delivered. 
We  have  used  trucks  and  trailers, 
and  on  many  occasions,  very 
heavy  pieces  of  equipment  have 
been  shipped  by  air  in  order  to 
keep  faith  with  the  shipyards  de- 
pending upon  us  for  the  lift  need- 
ed to  meet  their  shipbuilding 
schedules. 

"We  have  a  heavy  production 
program  ahead  of  us  for  1943," 
Colby  states,  "and  we  are  con- 
stantly being  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce more  and  more  equipment. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict the  number  or  type  of  cranes 
that  will  be  produced  during  the 
coming  year,  but  we  can  say  that 
we  shall  certainly  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  supply  the 
demand." 

Colby  cranes  are  now  in  service 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere.  Shortly  before 
the  war,  the  Colby  Crane  and  En- 
gineering Company  was  ap- 
proached by  one  of  our  present 
Allies  and  asked  to  construct  a 
traveling,  revolving,  hammerhead- 
type  crane  that  would  lift  25  tons 
at  a  100-foot  radius  with  a  boom 
90  feet  above  the  traveled  rails. 

This  job  was  done  and  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  the  same 
country  returned  last  year  and 
asked  for  the  same  crane  but 
heavy  enough  this  time  to  lift  50 
tons  at  the  same  radius.  This  sec- 
ond crane  was  finished  and  deliv- 
ered in  due  time  and  is  now  the 
biggest  crane  of  its  kind  used  in 
servicing  ships  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 


Besides  building  the  revolving 
cranes,  Colby  Steel  and  Engineer- 
ing Company  has  designed  and 
built  several  cranes  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  during  the  past  year 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of 
these  departments. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  know 
that  the  Colby  cranes  have  been 
starred  in  a  technicolor  short  pro- 
duced by  Warner  Brothers.  Thf 
picture,  "A  Ship  Is  Born,"  spon- 
sored by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, has  been  showing  for  theji 
past  sixty  days  at  leading  theaters 
all  over  the  nation  and  shows  the 
Colby  cranes  in  action  at  a  Cali- 1 
fornia  shipyard. 

Among  the  Seattle  companies 
that  have  been  of  great  assistance 
in  helping  the  Colby  Steel  and  En- 
gineering Company  in  the  produc- 
tion of  its  great  revolving  crane 
are  Western  Steel  Casting  Com- 
pany, Prescott  Iron  Works,  West- 
ern Gear  Works,  Pacific  Car  and 
Foundry  Company,  and  Webster- 
Brinkley  Company. 

The  following  shipyards  are 
using  Colby  cranes :  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Cor- 
poration, Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, Willamette  Iron  and  Steel 
Co.,  Lake  Washington  Shipyards, 
California  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Richmond  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Gen- 
eral Engineering  and  Dry  Dock, 
United  Engineering  Co.,  Western 
Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  North  CarM 
lina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  ConsoH 
idated  Steel  Corporation,  W.  Jm 
Bechtel  Co.,  Commercial  Iron 
Works,  Everett  Pacific  Co.,  Kaia 
er  Co.,  Inc.,  Maxon  Construction 
Co.,  Inc.,  Missouri  Valley  Bridge 
and  Iron  Co.,  Pollock  Stockton 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Everett  Pacific 
Shipbuilding  Co. 
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"SUPERMEN 
OF  THE   WAYS" 


THE  TREMENDOUS  UTILITY 
value  of  the  Colby  revolving 
crane  can  be  gained  from 
these  two  photographs.  The 
first  shows  two  Colbys  lower- 
ing the  entire  bow  section  of 
a  Liberty  ship  into  place,  and 
in  the  second  they  are  placing 
with  ease  the  forward  section 
of  the  deck  house  on  the  same 
'ship.  One  shipyard  using  over 
30  cranes  reports  that  the 
percentage  of  operating  time 
'available  for  a  period  of  31 
working  days — three  shifts  per 
Iday — was  99.11  per  cent. 


A    LIFE     RAFT    EVERY     HOUR 


A 

^\  NATION-WIDE 
organization  with  its  principal 
headquarters  in  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, and  with  branches  in  Oak- 
land and  in  Los  Angeles,  the  L. 
A.  Young  Spring  and  Wire  Cor- 
poration, who  before  the  war 
made  springs  for  automobile 
cushions  and  springs  for  mat- 
tresses, now  manufactures  at  the 
Oakland  plant  crew  berths,  life 
rafts,  life  floats,  incendiary  bomb 
boxes,  collapsible  canvas  water 
tanks,  cargo  nets,  debarkation 
nets,  special  maritime  signal  balls, 
loading  scows,  small  parts  for 
hand  grenades,  chime  bridles, 
lumber  slings,  C.  P.  O.  berths, 
troop  transport  berth  frames,  can- 
vas bottoms,  engine  room  escape 
ladders,  lifeboat  ladders,  wood 
bunks,  and  in  their  Eastern  plants, 
tremendous  quantities  of  shells. 

Thus  the  same  machines  which 
formerly  made  your  auto  and  your 
bed  the  most  comfortable  in  the 
world  are  now  making  your  berth 


comfortable  and  helping  to   save 
your  life  at  sea. 

The  L.  A.  Young  Spring  and 
Wire  Corporation  plant  at  Oak- 
land is  making  a  great  reputation 
for  carrying  out  difficult  assign- 
ments with  efficiency  and  dis- 
patch. 

One  of  the  first  marine  products 
manufactured  by  this  plant  was  a 
crew  berth  for  conversion  of  mer- 
chant steamers  to  Army  trans- 
ports. All  the  orders  for  these 
came  as  emergency  orders — 15,000 
in  15  days  and  so  on. 

This  15,000  order  meant  a  con- 
siderable problem  in  finding  ma- 
terials for  15,000  pipe  berth  frames 
and  15,000  canvas  bottoms.  Three- 
quarters  of  a  million  brass  grom- 
mets  for  the  canvas  had  to  be 
brought  in  from  various  sources 
by  air  express.  Long  distance 
phone  calls  and  the  telegraph  pro- 
duced 30,000  yards  of  heavy  can- 
vas, 50  miles  of  pipe,  12,000  lbs. 
of     rivets,     140    miles     of    rope, 


TESTING  of 
life  raft 


CHAIN  LADDER 

brought  in  by  truck,  rail  and  any 
other  available  rapid  transit.  The 
most  difficult  problem  on  this  job 
was  the  60,000  eye  splices  re- 
quired, which  was  worked  out 
satisfactorily  and  completed  with- 
in the  specified  time. 

All  the  problems  of  training 
men,  of  devising  and  installing 
new  jigs  and  equipment  and  of 
realigning  existing  equipment 
were  solved  and  the  order  was 
completed  and  delivered  within 
the  15  days'  time. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1942,  en- 
gineers  of    L.    A.   Young   Spring 
and  Wire  Corp.  designed  and  built 
a  life  raft,  which  passed  satisfac- 
torily all  the  tests  of  the  Inspec-  <j 
tion  and  Navigation  Department 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard.  A  pro- J 
duction    line   for   these   rafts   hasl 
been  built  up  to  a  present  capacity 
volume  of  one  raft  an  hour,  com-J 
pletely  equipped.  For  this  produc- . 
tion  line,  the  engineers  have,  afterj 
much  study  and  research,  devel-  j 
oped  special  automatic  arc  weld- 
ing    machinery     to     successfully*] 
weld   light   sheet  steel  for  buoy-W 
ancy  tanks.  All  dies,  jigs,  and  tools! 
(Page  128,  please)   I] 
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PROVIDE    PROTECTION 


II.  K.  Shaw,  tlu-  New  England 
representath  e  for  tlu-  new  \  ii 
t..r\  Life  Saving  Suit  bj  Morner, 
reports  thai  Coast  Guard  and 
Navy  officers  are  finding  the  new 
Victor)  Suit  extremel)  practical 
for  wear  on  bridge  watches  in 
cold,  wet  weather.  The  value  of 
life-saving  suits  as  safet)  meas 
ores  in  case  of  emergencies  is  al- 
ready well  known,  but  their  use- 
fulness as  a  protective  suit  is  be- 
COming  increasingly  evident,  now 
that  winter  is  here.  Mr.  Shaw, 
whn  has  been  supplying  these 
•.nits  to  individuals  in  the  Navy 
and  Coast  Guard  at  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, points  out  that  the 
Victory  Suits  may  be  purchased 
ih  an  item  of  personal  property, 
provided  that  actual  sea  duty  is 
performed  by  the  wearer  (in  or- 
der to  provide  the  necessary  pri- 
ority rating),  and  the  new  low 
price  adds  to  the  popularity  of 
the  suit. 

The  following  report  was  re- 
cently received  by  Mr.  Shaw  from 
an  ensign  in  the  Coast  Guard, 
whose  reaction  is  typical  of  the 
officers  who  have  provided  them- 
selves with  these  double-purpose 
protection  suits :  .  .  .  "I  have 
found  the  Victory  Suit  indis- 
pensable in  standing  my  bridge 
watches  in  inclement  weather  of 
all  kinds.  It  not  only  kept  me  dry, 
but  it  also  served  as  a  break 
against  the  wind  in  keeping  me 
comfortable  in  extremely  cold 
weather.  Though  I  have  never 
had  to  employ  it  in  the  water,  I 
only  know  that  I  shall  welcome 
its  sure-fire  protection  if  that  time 
ever  arrives." 

A  news  dispatch  from  the  Coast 
Guard  Bulletin  graphically  re- 
ports on  the  performance  of  life- 
saving  suits  for  emergency  pro- 
tection : 


"  F( 'it \  eight  daj  s  upi mi 
life  rafts,  following  the  torpedo 
ing  of  their  ship  in  mid  Atlantic, 
the  experience  of  nine  i  ifficei  -  and 
new  members  of  a  Norwegian 
ship,  again  demonstrated  the  value 
of  protective  suits  as  a  means  of 
preserving  life.  Looked  upon  pri- 
marily as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  wearer  while  actually  in  the 
water,  the  incident  referred  to 
above  emphasized  the  fact  that 
this  advantage  is  but  one  of  those 

afforded  the  wearer.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  Norwegian  crew 
clearly  indicated  that  without  pro- 
tective suits  tliev  vvuld  have  had 
little  chance  of  survival. 

"According  to  statements  by 
those  concerned,  protective  suits 
were  worn  bv  all  hands,  with  one 
exception,  at  all  times  day  and 
night  except  when  tliev  went  into 
the  water  for  the  purpose  of  ab- 
sorbing water  to  augment  that 
which  they  had  aboard  the  rafts. 
This  one  exception  was  the  case 
of  a  man  who  had  injured  his  foot 
and  who  was  kept  wrapped  in 
blankets  and  other  coverings  to 
facilitate  his  care. 

"The  suits  afforded  protection 
from  cold  and  wet,  and  of  equal 
importance,  permitted  sleep 
which,  above  all,  made  the  long 
period  aboard  the  rafts  endurable. 

"The  foregoing  episode  is  but 
one  of  the  many  instances  which 
have  demonstrated  the  practical 
features  of  recently  improved  pro- 
tective suits.  While  these  suits  are 
substantially  watertight,  buoy- 
ancy is  provided  by  the  kapok 
vest  with  which  all  suits  must  be 
equipped  as  required  by  regula- 
tion. The  suits  can  be  donned 
quickly  and  if  the  wearer  finds  it 
necessary  to  jump  from  a  high 
deck   into   the   water,    the   kapok 
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vest  cushions  the  impact.  The 
suit  will  keep  him  upright,  the  vest 
and  weighted  boots  holding  his 
chest  high  out  of  the  water  with 
his  feet  down.  Such  a  position 
enables  the  wearer  to  open  the 
suit  at  the  neck  to  get  at  concen- 
trated food  or  other  articles. 

"The  suits  are  large  enough  to 
hold  a  layer  of  air  which  is  re- 
tained for  some  time,  thus  insu- 
lating the  body  against  the  cold 
of  northern  seas.  The  layer  of  air 
is  warmed  by  body  heat  and  in 
turn  keeps  the  body  at  a  com- 
fortably warm  temperature." 

Another  especially  significant 
consideration  for  those  in  south- 
ern waters  is  the  fact  that  these 
life-saving  suits  serve  to  safe- 
guard against  being  molested  by 
sharks,  which  apparently  are  in- 
different to  the  dark  rubberized 
forms,  since  the  wearers  of  the 
suits  are  sheathed  in  a  "welded" 
one-piece  garment. 

Recently,    Mr.     Shaw    demon- 

(Page  128,  please) 
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THROUGH  THE   VISUAL  METHOD 


MICROFILMS  and 
projector  for  in- 
dustrial training. 


Weld  metal  is  chipped  off  the  shell  unit 

at  each  frame  line  so  the  frames 

will  set  flush  to  the  plate 


by  D.  M.  Hatfield 

Editorial  Director  Photo  &  Sound 


4T\  MINIMUM 
of  error  and  a  maximum  of  speed." 
That  has  become  the  shipbuilder's 
chantey.  With  the  enormous  num- 
bers of  ships  needed  for  victory 
and  the  considerable  loss  in  train- 
ed personnel  resulting  from  trans- 
fer to  the  armed  forces,  the  builder 
frequently  finds  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  meet  his  production  sched- 
ule. The  solution  to  the  problem  is 
being  reached  in  various  ways — 
with  assembly  line  methods,  pre- 
fabrication,  and  through  person- 
nel training. 

In  the  "good  old  days"  it  took 
years  to  train  a  man  to  be  a  good 
shipfitter,  shipwright,  rigger,  or 
loftsman.  Now  we  must  have 
trained  men  immediately  —  we 
cannot  wait — there's  a  war  to  be 
won.  Regardless  of  our  attitude 
concerning  the  drafting  of  trained 
shipbuilding  personnel  for  mili- 
tary service,  the  fact  remains  that 
many  of  the  best-trained  men  are 
gone  just  when  an  expanding  pro- 
gram demands  more  experienced 
men  than  ever  before.  How  are 
inexperienced,  "green"  men — and 
women  —  to  be  brought  to  the 
point  that  they  can  be  trusted  to 
do  a  job  quickly  and  accurately? 
Obviously,  through  some  sort  of 
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training  program  which  utilizes 
thr  "know  how"  of  old  hands  at 
the  shipbuilding  business.  But,  to 
take  a  leaderman  or  quarterman 
off  tin-  job  to  do  the  teaching  \\  ill 
slow  the  work.  Mso,  whether  or 
not  we  belie\  e  G.  B  Shaw  's  pre 
cjept  that  "those  who  can,  do; 
those  w  ho  can't,  teach,"  it  i-  gen 
erall)  true  that  good  workmen 
cannot  put  across  their  trade  with 
m\  great  degree  of  clarity  in  a 
classroom.  The)  have  been  train- 
ed t. .  do,  not  to  teach. 

One  answer  to  the  problem  lies 
n  the  utilization  of  visual  training 
methods.  There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion a-  to  the  practical  suitability 
>f  the  visual  method  for  quick 
training.  <  me  picture  will  tell  as 
nuch  as  several  lines  of  printed 
irords,  and  do  it  with  greater  clar- 
ty.  Then  too,  information  shown 
n  a  picture  will  be  remembered 
nuch  longer  than  that  which  is 
nerelv  written.  Through  the  me- 
hum  of  photographs,  a  class  of 
my  size  may  see  pictured  the  stcp- 
>y-step  procedures  involved  in  the 
lerformance  of  any  operation,  no 
natter  h<>w  simple  or  how  corn- 
ilex.  Information  gathered  from 
acperts  in  the  various  trades  is 
irganized  and  condensed  to  pre- 
cnt  the  clearest  possible  story  in 
he  shortest  possible  time.  Film 
vork  sheets  and  supplementary 
tu<l\  guides  all  combine  to  form 
,  highly  efficient  course  of  study, 
equiring  but  a  minimum  of  the 
nstructor's  time. 

It  is  usually  not  practicable  to 
ake  the  whole  class  out  on  the 
rays,  or  into  the  plate  shop,  or 
nto  the  mold  loft,  actually  to  see 
job  being  done.  In  the  first  place, 
large  class  would  get  in  the  way 
f  the  work,  and  secondly,  the 
bances  of  every  man  in  the  class 
jetting  a  good  look  under  such 
onditions  is  pretty  remote.  Also. 
t  takes  time  to  move  a  class 
round  the  yard — time  that  is  to  a 
reat  extent  wasted.  With  films, 
owever,  there  is  no  such  waste  of 
ime  ;  the  class  may  be  "transport- 
d"  from  one  end  of  the  yard  to 
lie  other  in  less  than  the  twin- 
ling  of  an  eye.  Everyone  in  the 
lass  gets  a  good  view— the  best 
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view — of  the  action,  and  the  in- 
structor can  talk  without  trying 
to  be  heard  above  the  sounds  made 
by  chippers,  riveters  and  "bolter- 
uppers." 

Motion  pictures,  glass  slides  and 
slidefilms  have  all  been  found 
highly  valuable  for  such  training 
work.  No  doubt  many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  some  of  the  out- 
standingly excellent  motion  pic- 
tures on  welding  practice.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  motion  pictures  are 
somewhat  expensive;  each  pro- 
duction may  cost  anywhere  from 
a  few  thousand  to  many  thousands 
of  dollars.  Also,  the  equipment 
needed  to  show  them  is  usually 
high-priced. 

Glass  slides,  each  a  still  picture, 
are  less  expensive,  although  they 
are  easily  broken,  and  the  indi- 
vidual slides  making  up  a  series 
depicting  an  operation  may  be 
misplaced  or  even  lost,  leaving 
gaps  in  the  story. 

Slidefilms,  a  fairly  recent  de- 
velopment in  visual  training  meth- 
ods, are  proving  to  be  one  of  the 
best  all-around  teaching  media. 
They  are  reasonable  in  price,  rela- 
tively indestructible,  and  can  be 
stored  in  a  small  space.  The  slide- 
film  is  a  strip  of  film  35  millimeters 
wide  (the  same  width  as  commer- 
cial movie  film)  on  which  is  a 
series  of  still  pictures  showing  the 
steps  involved  in  doing  a  particu- 
lar job.  Slidefilms  may  be  "sound," 
with  an  accompanying  phono- 
graph record  which  explains  the 
pictures  audibly,  or  they  may  be 
"silent,"  in  which  case  a  sentence 
or  two  printed  at  the  bottom  or 
top  of  each  still  picture  or  "frame" 
explains  the  particular  step  shown. 
With  this  type  of  film,  the  instruc- 
tor may  allow  a  particular  photo- 
graph to  remain  on  the  screen  as 
long  as  desired  while  he  enlarges 
on  the  subject,  pointing  out  any 
specific  problems  involved  in  per- 
forming that  operation.  Also, 
members  of  the  class  may  ask 
questions  of  the  instructor.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  aspects 
of  training  with  silent  slidefilms — 


discussion  may  be  carried  on 
throughout  the  showing  of  a  film. 
A  motion  picture  does  not  permit 
such  discussion  until  after  the  film 
has  been  run  through  the  projec- 
tor, when  frequently  questions 
which  may  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  members  of  the  class 
have  been  forgotten. 

Just  how  do  slidefilms  function 
in  a  personnel  training  program? 
Ordinarily,  they  are  prepared  to 
be  used  in  units.  For  instance,  a 
series  now  available  on  shipfitting 
includes  a  unit  of  eight  separate 
slidefilms  on  common  tools — tools 
used  every  day  by  the  shipfitter. 
The  combination  square,  the  cen- 
ter punch,  the  trammel  rule  —  a 
few  "how-to"  sessions  on  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  using  such 
tools  will  save  the  beginner  hours 
of  time  and  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  prolonged  close  supervision. 
Other  units  deal  similarly  with 
prefabrication  and  installation  of 
various  ship  structures.  For  in- 
stance, the  typical  double  bottom 
unit  of  a  cargo  vessel  is  carried 
through  the  various  steps  in  its 
construction  until  it  is  finally  in- 
stalled in  the  ship.  Blue  print 
reading  is  another  subject  to 
which  slidefilms  can  contribute. 
Films  on  blue  print  layout,  projec- 
tion (to  assist  in  visualizing  the 
object  from  the  blueprint  draw- 
ing), standard  lines,  standard 
symbols,  sections  and  detail  desig- 
nations— all  of  these  form  a  course 
of  study  which  presents  the  sub- 
ject quickly,  but  in  easily  "digest- 
ible" doses. 

That  slidefilms  are  proving  of 
direct  value  to  the  war  effort  is 
being  attested  by  their  continually 
increasing  use  in  various  branches 
of  the  armed  forces.  The  Navy,  for 
example,  is  using  literally  thou- 
sands of  slidefilms  to  train  its  men 
to  do  a  better  job.  And  so,  how- 
ever prosaic  the  method,  we  are 
beginning  to  achieve  fulfillment  of 
a  prophecy — ".  .  .  and  we'll  build 
better  ships,  and  we'll  sail  them 
well,  and  we'll  win  the  war,  God 
willing:  !■" 


A    LIFE    RAFT 

EVERY   HOUR 

Continued'  from  page  124) 
required    for    fabrication    and   as-< 
sembly  were   designed  and   built 
in  the  plant. 

The  plant  has  large  orders  for] 
this  raft  from  various  shipbuild- 
ers, and  it  is  now  in  production. 

A  short  time  after  the  life  raft 
was  designed  it  was  found  that 
there  was  an  unfilled  demand  for 
life  floats.  The  L.  A.  Young  Spring 
and  Wire  Corporation's  engineer- 
ing staff  designed  and  had  ap-1 
proved  60-,  40-,  25-  and  15-man 
doughnut  type  life  floats.  At  the 
present  time,  they  are  delivering 
twenty  or  more  a  day  of  thesa 
floats  to  be  used  on  various  types 
of  ships  in  the  Pacific. 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows 
the  raft  being  tested.  The  other 
illustration  shows  an  ingenious 
patented  chain  ladder  with  tubu- 
lar steel  rungs.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  construction  of  this  ladder  that 
many  of  them  can  be  combined 
into  a  large  debarkation  net  mere- 
ly by  joining  them  with  staggered 
rungs,  and  so  making  a  connected 
horizontal  series  of  ladders. 

VICTORY   SUITS 

(Continued  from  page  125) 

strated   the   Victory    Suit   at   the 
University  Club  swimming  pool. 
In  this  exhibition,  which  was  at-ll 
tended  by  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
officers,   two   contestants   put   on} 
the    suits    in    less    than    one-half 
minute  and  raced  the  length  of  the  j 
25-yard     pool.     Both     used     the, 
recommended  back-stroke  paddlel 
motion.    The   winner's   time    was 
29    seconds,    and    the    "swimmer- 
up"  was  only  one  second  behind 
him.   The   lights   were   all   turned! 
off  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
new   watertight   red   light,   which 
can    be    kept    illuminated    for    lfl 
hours    and    is    visible    for    about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  or  more,' 
depending  on  the  altitude  of  tfl 
observer. 
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■  111  most  non  ferrous  metals,  in- 
cluding bronze,  brass,  copper  and 
aluminum.  I  lifficull  ci  ■<  >•  w  i  irk  is 
a  specialt) . 

interesting  Feature  of  thi- 
company's  war  production  is  that 
methods  of  precision  manufactur 
ing,  \\  hich  had  been  de\  eloped  t" 
a  fine  point  with  the  Kirsten  pipe, 
are  now  basii  all)  applicable  i"  the 
manufacture  of  machine  products 
for  war.  In  addition  t<>  it-  own 
shi ip  facilities,  the  rum e  time  i >f  a 
heav)  dut)  machine  shop  has  been 
taken  over,  and  precision  work  re 
quiring  heavier  equipment  is  han- 


MODERN   FOUNDRY   UNIT,  part  of  plant 
facilities  of  the  Kirsten   Pipe  Co. 


Kit 5  ten 

Ihe  FOUNDRY 

operation  at  the  Kirsten  Pipe  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  figures  important- 
y  in  war  production,  it  is  reported 
>y  ('.  K.  Wiggins,  executive  vice 
president.  'This  companj  was  en- 
raged in  mass  production  of  a 
netal  stemmed  pipe  for  smoker's 


SEATTLE       PIPE      FIRM 
GEARED    FOR    WAR    OUTPUT 


pleasure  before  the  war,  but  is 
now  100  per  cent  in  warwi  irk,  con- 
centrating on  light  metal  part-  for 
marine  machinery  and  other  war 
gear. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  cur 
rent  output  of  this  foundr)   is  in 

bronze,    although    run-    are    made 


died  in  this  shop,  which  is  operat- 
ed as  a  corollary  of  the  main  plant. 
Included  in  the  Kirsten  output 
is  mas-  production  of  oil  pumps 
for  all  Liberty  ship  steering  gear 
produced  throughout  the  nation, 

as    well    as    in     West    ("oast    -hip- 
work-. 


LEFT:  Modern  gas-fired  core  oven  at  Kirsten  Pipe  Co.  foundry. 

BELOW:  Modern  sand  blasting  (Rumelin)  equipment  and  two 
metal  cutting  saws  (Davis  and  Wells)  used  at  Kirsten  Pipe  Co. 
foundry. 
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KnOUIlEDGE  IS  THE  STRAIGHT 
COURSE  ID  RDUMKEmEIIT 


A   DEPRRTmEIlT   FOR   DECK   OFFICERS 

by  "The  Skipper" 

Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Questions  from  the  Ships 


Dear  Skipper : 

Should  a  member  of  the  crew  of 
an  American  merchant  vessel 
commit  an  offense  against  the  law 
of  a  foreign  country  in  whose  port 
the  vessel  is  docked,  who  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  crew  mem- 
ber? Should  the  local  police  be 
permitted  to  come  on  board  and 
arrest  the  offender  so  that  he 
might  be  tried  by  the  local  courts? 
This  has  been  a  widely  discussed 
question  on  board  our  ship ;  none 
of  us  being  any  too  well  versed  in 
the  law,  we  have  decided  to  pass 
the  question  along  to  our  old 
friend  "The  Skipper." 
Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  B. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion and  is  frequently  asked  by 
seamen  in  the  merchant  service. 
In  order  to  give  a  clear  answer, 
we  shall  have  to  dig  into  a  little 
law ;  however,  if  we  lay  aside 
legal  phraseology,  the  answer  will 
be  understandable  to  the  layman. 

In  most  cases,  the  extent  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  varies  in  the 
different  sovereign  states  and 
countries  and  is  usually  regulated 
by  treaty.  A  private  vessel  within 
the  territorial  waters  of  a  foreign 
state  is  subject  to  the  civil  and 


criminal  laws  and  jurisdiction  of 
that  state.  Ordinarily,  the  interior 
discipline  of  the  vessel  is  not  in- 
terfered with  unless  the  laws  of 
the  port  are  violated. 

It  is  frequently  provided  by 
treaty  that  disputes  between  the 
master,  officers  and  crew  may  be 
settled  by  their  consuls,  provided 
that  they  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  port. 

The  jurisdiction  of  every  sover- 
eign state  over  the  merchant  ves- 
sels of  other  nations  within  its 
boundaries  is  absolute,  so  far  as 
they  choose  to  enforce  that  right ; 
arrests  may  be  made  thereon,  and 
offenders  removed  from  the  vessel 
for  trial  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country.  Also  the 
right  for  local  authorities  to 
search  a  vessel  in  their  ports  for  a 
person  charged  with  crime  is  es- 
tablished, unless  modified  by 
treaty.  The  master  is  bound  to 
submit  to  the  local  jurisdiction 
within  which  his  vessel  lies.  How- 
ever, as  already  stated,  if  the 
crime  committed  on  board  a  for- 
eign vessel  in  the  territorial  wa- 
ters of  another  country  is  merely 
a  matter  of  breach  of  ship's  disci- 
pline or  custom  on  the  foreign 
ship,  the  local  authorities  will  not 


intervene,  unless  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  or 
the  consular  representative  of  her 
flag.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
crime  is  of  a  serious  nature,  such 
as  is  usually  punished  by  all  na- 
tions in  a  severe  manner,  the  local 
authorities  will  take  jurisdiction. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
crimes  committed  on  American 
merchant  vessels  while  in  the  wa- 
ters of  another  country  may  also 
be  brought  to  trial  before  an 
American  admiralty  court.  This 
power  is  granted  to  our  Federal 
courts  to  the  extent  that  the  for-j 
eign  sovereign  does  not  interfere, 
If  the  foreign  sovereign  decides  to  : 
surrender  jurisdiction  of  the  crime 
to  the  American  Federal  courts, 
then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to 
return  the  offender  to  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  United  States 
for  trial.  This  was  illustrated  re** 
centlv  in  the  case  of  United  States 
v.  Flores,  289  US,  137,  77  L.ed. 
1086:  The  United  States,  as  sow! 
ereign  of  a  vessel,  took  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  crime  committed  on 
the  Congo  River.  One  American 
citizen  murdered  another  on  board 
an  American  merchant  vessel 
while  that  vessel  was  at  anchor  at 
the  port  of  Matadi  in  the  Belgian 
Congo,  250  miles  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  River.  In  this 
case,  the  local  Belgian  authorities 
relinquished  their  jurisdiction,  and 
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he  in. hi  was  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia for  trial  Inf. >n-  .1  United 
States  Federal  court  sitting  in  \<I 
niralt)  <  »\\  ing  to  the  fat  t  that 
In-  ,  i  inn-  w  a-  .1  \  iolation  of  the 
riiiiin.il  code,  .1  jury  was  used  in 
he  Admiralty  court  because  our 
constitution  guarantees  an  ac- 
u-ed  person  the  ri^lit  to  trial  by 
urj  when  the  criminal  code  is  in 
poked. 

However,  should  the  crime  be 
ommitted  while  the  vessel  is  on 
he  hi.^h  seas,  then  the  situation 
rould  be  different.  No  sovereign 
n tml  of  the  high  seas  and 
rime-  committed  there  come 
vithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ad- 
niralty  courts  of  the  nation  to 
rhich  the  ship  belongs.  This  is 
inder  the  generally  recognized 
ale  that  the  law  of  the  flag  fol- 
ows  the  vessel  on  the  high  seas. 

An  interesting  follow-up  on  this 
:ubject  i-  w  hen  the  offense  is  con- 
ummated  on  the  high  seas  l>ut 
lot  on  shipboard ;  the  admiralty 
urisdiction  as  administered  by 
he  Federal  courts  will  still  be  en- 
orced.    The  old  case  of  Holmes, 

Wall.  Jr.  1;  26  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
5,383  is  a  very  interesting  and 
inusual  example.  An  American 
hip,  William  Brown,  laden  with 
•assengers  and  cargo,  struck  an 
ceberg  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
tad  to  be  abandoned.  Nine  of  the 
rew  and  32  passengers  embarked 
n  one  lifeboat.  Holmes  was  one 
I  the  crew  and  took  charge  of  the 
frhi, at  in  an  effort  to  reach  New- 
oundland,  about  three  hundred 
liles  away.  The  lifeboat  proved 
saky  and  was  so  greatly  over- 
>aded  by  those  on  board  as  to  fill 
ith  water  in  the  rising  sea.  In 
be  face  of  urgent  necessity,  and 
nder  the  general  direction  of 
folmes,  sufficient  of  the  passen- 
ers  were  thrown  overboard  to 
nable  the  boat  to  float  until 
icked  up  by  a  passing  ship. 
lolmes  was  brought  to  trial  in 
ederal  court  and  convicted  of 
lanslaughter. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  above 
iscussion  in  answer  to  your  very 
iteresting  question  applies  only 
3  private  vessels. 

With  public  vessels,  such  as 
aval    vessels,    the    situation    is 


vastl}   different.    The  -t.it, 
cisea  jurisdiction  over  it-  public 
vessels  at  all  times,  whether  upon 

the  hi^h  seas  Or  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  -it'  another  state. 
However,  they  are  subject  to  lo<  al 
harbor  regulations,  such  a-  a 
proper  place  to  anchor.  A  state 
has  the  right,  and  frequently  ex- 
ercises  it.   tO   pte\  rut   entry   to  its 

harbors  of  foreign  vessels. 

In  regard  t"  merchant  vessels 
and  .ill  other  private  \  essels  of  the 
United  State-,  crimes  committed 

mi  the  territorial  coastal  waters  of 

.i  state  are  within  the  concurrent 

jurisdiction    of   the    courts    of   the 

state    having    sovereignty    over 

such  waters,  and  the  Federal  ad 
miralty  courts,  if  the  crime  was 
committed  below  the  low  water 
mark  of  the  shore.  Merchant  ves- 
sels are  regarded  tor  many  pur- 
poses as  floating  portions  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong, 
and  of  the  particular  state  of  their 
home  port.  An  American  mer- 
chant vessel  on  the  high  seas  will 
therefore  continue  under  the  ap- 
propriate laws  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  her  own  particular 
state,  and,  while  in  foreign  ports, 
be  subject  to  local  law.  She  will 
never  be  outside  the  scope  of  some 
law  and  although  several  juris- 
dictions may  overlap,  crimes  com- 
mitted on  board  will  not  escape 
punishment. 

Dear  Skipper: 

In  the  absence  of  a  doctor  on 
board  the  vessel,  what  are  the 
Master's  duties  in  regards  to  giv- 
ing medical  attention  to  members 
of  the  crew  ? 

Yours  truly, 

J.  G.  T. 

ANSWER 

In  the  absence  of  a  doctor,  the 
master  must  provide  the  neces- 
sary medical  attention  to  any 
member  of  the  crew  or  other  per- 
son on  board  his  vessel  during  the 
voyage. 

The  law  specifically  states  (46 
U.S.C.  666)  that  every  vessel  be- 
longing to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  bound  from  a  port  in  the 
United  States  to  any  foreign  port, 
or  being  of  the  burden  of  75  tons 
or    upwards,   and   bound   from   a 


poi  t  on  the  Atlantic  to  a  port  on 
the  Pacific .  or  \  ice  \  ei  sa,  -lull  be 
provided  with  a  •  best  of  medi 
cines;  and  every  -ailing  vessel 
bound  on  a  \ oyage  ai  ross  the  At- 
lantic or  I  'ai  ific  i  Icean,  or  an  mnd 

<  ape  I  lorn,  or  the  Cape  of  <  I I 

Hope,  or  engaged  in  the  whale  or 
other  fisheries,  or  in  sealing,  shall 
be  provided  with,  and  cause  to  be 
kept,  i  sufficient  quantity  of  lime 
or  lemon  juice,  and  also  sugar  and 
vinegar,  or  other  antiscorbutics, 
to  be  served  out  to  every  seaman 
as  follows:  The  master  of  every 
vessel  shall  serve  the  lime  or 
lemon  juice,  and  SUgar  and  vine- 
gar, to  the  crew,  within  ten  days 

after  -alt  provisions  mainly  have 
been  served  out  to  the  crew,  and 

as  long  afterwards  as  such  con- 
sumption of  salt  provisions  con- 
tinue-; the  lime  or  lemon  juice 
and  sugar  daily  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  an  ounce  each  per  day  ;  and 
the  vinegar  weekly,  at  the  rate  of 
a  half  pint  per  week  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  crew. 

Penalty  for  Non  Compliance  of 
the  Above.  (46  U.S.C.  667) 
If,  on  any  such  vessel,  such 
medicines,  medical  stores,  lime  or 
lemon  juice,  or  other  articles, 
sugar  and  vinegar,  as  required  by 
the  preceding  section,  are  not  pro- 
vided and  kept  on  board,  as  re- 
quired, the  master  or  owner  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $500;  if  the  master  of  any 
such  vessel  neglects  to  serve  out 
the  lime  or  lemon  juice,  and  sugar 
and  vinegar  in  the  case  and  man- 
ner directed,  he  shall  for  each  such 
offense  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $100;  and  if  any 
master  is  convicted  in  either  of  the 
offenses  mentioned  in  this  section, 
and  it  appears  that  the  offense  is 
owing  to  the  act  or  default  of  the 
owner,  such  master  may  recover 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  and 
the  costs  incurred  by  him,  from 
the  owner. 

Treatment  of  Sick  or  Injured  Sea- 
man 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
master's  duty  to  provide  medical 
care  for  the  injured  man,  and 
every  ship's  officer  is  required  to 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  first  aid  to  the  in- 
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jured,  nevertheless,  a  ship's  officer 
cannot  be  held  to  the  same  stand- 
ard of  skill  as  a  professional 
medical  man.  In  some  cases, 
where  a  person's  life  is  likely  to 
be  endangered  for  lack  of  expert 
medical  attention,  it  may  become 
the  master's  duty  to  put  into  the 
nearest  port  where  such  attention 
can  be  had,  providing  it  is  within 
reasonable  distance  and  the  safety 
of  the  ship  and  its  passengers  and 
cargo  would  not  be  endangered. 
The  courts  have  said:  "With  ref- 
erence to  putting  into  port,  all 
that  can  be  demanded  of  the  mas- 
ter is  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
judgement  and  the  ordinary  ac- 
quaintance of  a  seaman  with  the 
geography  and  resources  of  the 
country.  He  is  not  absolutely 
bound  to  put  into  such  port  if  the 
cargo  be  such  as  would  be  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  delay.  Even 
the  claims  of  humanity  must  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  the 
loss  that  would  probably  occur  to 
the  owners  of  the  ship  and  cargo. 
A  seafaring  life  is  a  dangerous 
one;  accidents  of  this  kind  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  occur,  and  the 
general  principle  of  law  that  a 
person  entering  a  dangerous  em- 
ployment is  regarded  as  assuming 
the  ordinary  risks  of  such  employ- 
ment is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  case  of  seamen."  In  any  case, 
the  master  must  use  his  best  judg- 
ment in  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  put  into  port. 

Upon  arrival  in  port,  any  seri- 
ous case  should  be  reported  at 
once  to  the  proper  authorities  and 
arrangements  made  to  remove  the 
man  to  a  hospital  for  treatment. 
In  an  American  port,  the  man 
should  be  sent  to  the  marine  hos- 
pital, this  can  be  arranged  through 
a  medical  officer  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Ma- 
rine hospitals  are  situated  in  the 
principal  American  seaports. 
Should  the  injured  man  be  sent  to 
other  than  a  marine  hospital,  he 
should,  if  requiring  extended 
treatment,  be  moved  to  the  near- 
est marine  hospital  as  soon  as  he 
can  bear  transportation.  In  for- 
eign ports,  the  master  should  see 
to  it  that  seamen  who  have  be- 
come incapacitated  from  illness  or 


injury  and  need  hospital  treat- 
ment, are  discharged  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  consul,  and  by  him  sent 
to  the  hospital. 

The  vessel  is  obliged  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  cure  of 
any  officer  or  seaman  taken  ill  or 
injured  in  the  service  of  the  vessel. 
This  duty  may  last  for  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  end  of  the  voy- 
age. The  shipowner  is  not  liable 
for  any  disability  arising  out  of 
venereal  infection,  nor  is  he  liable 
if,  at  the  time  of  engagement,  the 
person  employed  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  medical  examination. 

After  a  seaman  has  been  fur- 
nished with  a  suitable  physician, 
he  cannot  hire  another  and  differ- 
ent physician  at  the  ship's  ex- 
pense, nor  after  the  seaman  has 
been  placed  in  the  marine  hospital 
by  a  vessel,  is  the  vessel  liable  for 
expenses  incurred  by  the  seaman 
elsewhere. 

If  a  seaman  should  be  sent  to 
the  hospital  for  some  injury  that 
was  caused  by  something  ashore, 
while  the  man  was  not  engaged  on 
ship's  duty,  then  he  would  only  be 
entitled  to  maintenance  and  cure, 
and  his  wages  would  stop  when 
he  ceased  work.  However,  the 
vessel  would  still  be  obligated  to 
return  the  man  to  the  United 
States. 

The  word  "maintenance"  as 
used  here  is  deemed  to  mean  "food 
and  lodging  suitable  for  the  in- 
jured man's  rank  and  station  in 
life." 

The  word  "cure"  as  used  here  is 
deemed  to  mean  in  its  original 
sense,  "reasonable  cure"  but  does 
not  mean,  "positive  cure." 

Destitute  seamen.  Under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Consul  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  destitute  or 
shipwrecked  seamen  and  to  trans- 
port them  to  the  nearest  conveni- 
ent port  in  the  United  States. 

Dear  Skipper: 

If  a  man  returns  to  the  ship  in 
an  intoxicated  condition,  has  the 
watchman  on  the  gangway  legal 
authority  to  refuse  him  entrance 
to  the  ship  on  the  premise  that  he 
might  hurt  himself  and  get  dam- 
ages from  the  ship?   If  he  has  no 


such  authority,  what  is  his  duty? 
Yours  truly, 

K.  J.  L.     j 
ANSWER 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  watchman 
has  the  blanket  authority  to  pro-1 
hibit  admission  of  a  drunken  crew! 
member  on  board  the  vessel  with- 
out express  orders  from  soma 
higher  authority.  However,  such 
orders  could  be  given  providing: 
the  necessary  steps  were  taken  to  j 
insure  the  man  being  taken  to  a 
place  of  safety.  For  instance,  thel 
man  could  be  placed  in  the  city 
prison  until  such  time  as  he  was 
again  sober. 

As  a  general  rule,  if  a  man  re- 
turns to  the  vessel  under  the  influ- ' 
ence  of  liquor  and  is  unable  to  get} 
safely    over    the     gangway,    the 
watchman   should   detain   him   in 
safekeeping  and  call  the  officer  of 
the  deck ;  in  most  cases  the  man 
can  be  escorted  to  his  quarters  andj 
put  to  bed  without  a  great  deal  ofj 
trouble.   But  if,  on  the  other  hand 
he  is  unruly  and  boisterous  to  the 
extent  that   he   is   disturbing  the! 
peace  and  tranquility  of  the  port, 
he  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
authorities  for  safe  keeping  and  to 
be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

It  would  be  very  poor  policy  fori 
the    watchman    to    refuse    admit-, 
tance  to  the  vessel  and  to  leave  the 
man  on  the  dock  without  taking 
further  steps  to  put  the  man  in| 
safe  keeping.  Although  we  all  ab-J 
hor  dealing  with  a  drunk,  we  can* 
not   leave   him   lying  around   the 
dock  or  the  street  where  he  is  subB 
ject  to  danger  which,  through  his 
inability  to  control  his  move- 
ments, he  is  unable  to  either  real-J 
ize  or  avoid. 

The  law  gives  the  master  auJ 
thority  to  have  any  crew  member 
placed  in  prison  for  safe  keeping. 
It   is   a   wise  thing  to  notify  thflj 
man  in  writing  that  he  is  in  cowl 
finement  for  safe  keeping  and  not 
as  a  punishment. 

At     a     large     terminal,     where 
watchmen  are  available,  it  is  far? 
better  to  stop  the  drunken  man  a« 
the  pier  gate  rather  than  to  alio™ 
him  to  reach  the  ship's  gangway 
at  all,  such  action  would  not  only 
avoid  any  possibility  of  the  mail 
being   injured    on    the    dock,   bull, 

(Page  135,  please) 
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Electric  Drive  Tankers 

VIII — Electric  Propulsion  Equipment  (cont.) 


MAIN  TURBINE 

The  main  turbine  is  a  10-stage  ma- 
hiiu  in  which  the  bucket  wheels  arc 
hrunk  on  and  keyed  to  the  shaft;  the 
irst  wheel  carries  a  double  row  of 
fades,  and  all  of  the  remaining  wheels 
arry  a  single  row,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
The  diaphragms  are  held  in  recesses 
nachined  in  the  casings  and  are  split 
t  the  horizontal  joint  so  that  the  up- 
»er  halves  are  lifted  with  the  upper 
ialf  of  the  casing.  The  nozzle  parti- 
ions  are  made  integral  with  the  dia- 
pagms 

The  thrust  of  the  turbine  and  the 
enerator  rotors  is  absorbed  by  a 
ingle  thrust  element  at  the  high-pres- 
ure  end  of  the  turbine.  This  thrusl 
cment  consists  of  two  rotating  coi- 
rs keyed  to  the  shaft  and  two  bab- 
itted  thrusl  surfaces  attached  to  ends 
f  the  shaft  bearing,  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
Leakage  of  steam  or  air  through  the 
penings  in  the  casing  where  the  rotor 
asses  through  is  prevented  by  pack- 
lgs  consisting  of  grooved  metallic 
ings  that  fit  around  the  shaft  with 
mall  clearance. 

Flow  of  steam  between  stages 
tirough  the  shaft  openings  in  the  dia- 
hragms  is  prevented  by  spring-backed 
acking  rings  dovetailed  into  the  dia- 
hragm  openings  and  having  teeth 
lat  fit  with  small  clearance  around 
le  shaft. 

Openings  for  the  extraction  of  steam 
re  provided  at  four  points  in  the  tur- 
ine  casing,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  7.  The 
laximum  temperature  and  pressure 
onditions  at  the  several  extraction 
anges  are  as   follows:  710   F.T.T.  at 


253  (.  at  the  3-in.  opening  from  the 
Ist-stage  shell;  650  F.T.T.  at  176  G  at 
the  3.5-in.  opening  from  the  2nd 

shell;  520  F.T.T.  at  74  G  at  the  5-in. 

opening   from   the  -tth-stage  shell;  and 

370  F.T.T.  at  17.5  G  at  the  8-in 
ing  from  the  6th-stage  shell. 

A  3-in.  sentinel  valve  set  for  2  to  3 
lb.  gage  is  mounted  on  top  of  the  ex- 
haust casing. 

Oil-operated  Governing 
Mechanism 

Tin'  purpose  of  the  governing  sys- 
tem is  to  provide  pre-emergenc)  pro- 
tection to  prevent  the  spied  of  the 
turbine  from  exceeding  the  maximum 
designed  speed  by  more  than  15  per 
cent.  During  maneuvering  or  porl  op 
eration  the  control  valve  is  used  For 

direct  control  of  the  steam  flow  to  the 
turbine.  During  normal  operation  at 
sea  the  control  valve  is  wide  open,  and 

steam  flow  to  the  turbine  may  be  ad- 
justed by  the  hand  valves.  Manual 
operation  is  required  only  in  case  the 
speed    governor   becomes    inoperative, 

in  which  case  the  steam  flow  to  the 
turbine  may  be  controlled  by  manual 
operation  of  the  emergency  lever  lo- 
cated on  the  control  panel. 

Speeds 

In  describing  the  governing  mech- 
anism, reference  is  made  to  the  follow- 
ing speeds: 

Tripping  Speed:  This  is  the  spi  ed  at 
which  the  emergencj  governor  oper- 
ates to  trip  the  throttle  valve  closed; 
about  120  per  cent  normal  rated  speed 
(4320  rpm). 

The  Normal  Operating  Range:  The 
normal  operating  range  of  the  turbine 


is  from  30  per  cent  normal  speed  i  1080 
rpm)     to     110    per    cent     normal    speed 

(3960  rpm), 
Low  Speed:  The  low-speed  point  is 

that  speed  behiw  which  the  governing 
mechanism  does  not  function.  This  is 
about  5  per  cent  less  than  the  idling 
speed    of    the    turbine-generator    si  t. 

Automatic  Maneuvering  or 
Port  Operation 

The  Following  description  of  opera- 
tion is  given  with  reference  to  Fig,  8, 
I  hi  governor  (147)  is  driven  through 
a  worm  and  gear  (14K-14QI  by  the  tur- 
bine shaft;  the  movement  of  its 
weights  is  therefore  proportional  to 
the  speed  ..f  the  turbine.  When  the 
turbine  speed,  because  of  decreased 
load,  increased  steam  pressure,  or 
Other  reason,  increases  above  normal 
speed,  the  governor  weights  nunc  hi 
ward  and  draw  downward  the  Speed- 
governor  pilot  (117)  to  shut  off  oil 
supply  to  the  under  side  of  the  piston 
(141)  in  the  operating  cylinder  and  to 
uncover  the  lower  (drain)  port  in  the 
pilol  valve  bushing  (117)  to  drain  oil 
from  the  operating  cylinder,  causing 
tin  operating  piston  (141)  to  move 
downward;  this  downward  movement 
of  the  piston  is  transmitted  through 
lever  (122)  and  rod  (85)  to  move  the 
govt  ruing  valve  (  75  )  toward  the  closed 
position  to  decrease  the  steam  flow 
and  thereby  reduce  the  speed  of  the 
turbine.  A  state  of  balance  for  the  new 
operating  condition  is  regained  in  the 
following  manner:  the  pilot -valve 
bushing  (116)  is  connected  through 
rods  and  levers  to  the  operating  piston 
(141),  so  that  downward  movement  of 
the  piston  causes  the  bushing  to  move 
downward  also,  to  return  its  ports  to 
a  line-and-line  position  with  the  speed- 
governor  pilot  (117).  The  turbine  then 
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FIG.  8.  DIAGRAM- 
MATIC assembly 
of  turbine  govern- 
ing mechanism 
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continues   in  the  original 

normal  s|'i  i  d 

When  some  condition  caosei  the 
burbine  speed  to  decrease  In  low  nor- 
m;il,  the  governor  weights  mi 
irard  to  r.u-i  the  speed-governor  pilot 
and  uncover  the  upper  (inlet)  i>ort  in 
the  pilot  bushing  (116).  Uncovering 
this  port  admits  oil  to  the  operating 
Cylinder.  The  piston  (14li  then  moves 
Upward,  and  thereby  opens  farther  the 
ng  valve  (75)  to  admit  addi 
tional  steam  to  the  turbine  iii  order  to 
bring  the  speed  back  t.»  normal  Vs 
before,  .1  state  of  balance  for  the  new 
Operating    condition    is    obtained 

through  lever  (118)  which  raises  tin- 
pilot  bushing  (116)  to  a  position  cor- 
responding to  the  new  position  oi  tin- 
pilot  valve   (117). 

The  function  of  the  opcratin. 
at  tlu-  control  p.uul  in  determining  the 

speed  .it  which  the  turbine  will  operate 


(within    the    normal    ..p.  i  i 

follows:    moving    the   governor 

i  a.i\   ii. .in  i In   pant  I  nio\rs  the 

rod  (!.?<>)  upward;  this  action  is  i r .ins 

mitted  through  levei  (132)  and  rod 
(l_'si  t..  move  downward  the  pilot 
bashing  (116),  therebj  uncovering  its 

inlet  port  to  admit  oil  to  the  cylinder 
and  cause  the  valve  to  open  farther,  as 

described  previously.  Tin-  resultant  in- 
:  sp<  ed  of  th,  turbine  causes  tin- 
pilot  valve   (117i   to  move  downward 

until  it  reaches  a  line  and-linc  position 
relative  to  the  bushing   (116).   It  is  c  \  i 

dent,  therefore,  that  tin-  position  of  the 
pilot    bushing,    as    obtained    through 

in..\ ,  no  ni  .1  ih,  operating  lev<  r,  de- 
termines the  speed  at  which  the  tur- 
bine operates. 

Emergency  Operation 

In    case    the    turbine    governor    be- 
comes inoperative,  the  mechanism  will 
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not   maintain  automatically   a  constant 

turbine  speed  at  tin  point  determined 

by   the   position  of  tin    opi 

In  tliis  instance,  tin  operating  l< 

left  in  tin  position  nearest  tin-  control 

pain  I,  and  tin    speed  at   which  the  tnr- 

bini   operates  is  determined  manually 

by  means  of  an  emergency  lever  at  the 

control   panel.    It  should  he   noted  that 

under  tin-  above   i  onditions   thl 

ernor  dm  s  not    n  t   U  a  pi 

control  (described  above)  .m<\  for  this 

reason   tin-  main  turlum    should  ii"t   he 
used  for  "in  port"  operation. 

The  normal  position  of  the  emer- 
gency  lever  is  nearest  the  panel.  Mov- 
ing the  lever  away  from  the  normal 
position  moves  the  rod  (127)  and  slot- 
ted knuckle  (1261.  After  the  knuckle 
has  tra\  eled  about  \/i  in.,  it  I  n 
tin  pin  (  !2<>)  to  pull  down  the  lever 
(122)  and  thereby  moves  the  gover- 
nor valve  (75)  toward  the  closed  posi- 
tion. 

Bj  backward  and  forward  movement 
of  the  emergency  lever  the  governing 
\al\e  may  be  lowered  and  raised  re- 
spectively to  decrease  or  increase  the 
Speed  of  the  turbine.  The  maximum 
load  that  may  be  obtained  by  adjust- 
ment of  this  lever,  with  the  propulsion 
motor  connected,  is  about  50  per  cent 
normal. 

Our  next  article  will  contain  in- 
formation on  the  emergency  gov- 
ernor, and  the  figures  in  this  issue 
sin  mid  be  retained  for  reference. 
"The  Chief" 


STEADY  AS  YOU  GO 

(Continued  from  Page  132) 

would  discourage  such  conduct  by 
those  habitual  offenders  who  are  a 
constant  source  of  trouble.  In  the 
long  run,  the  small  cost  of  placing 
the  man  in  safe  keeping  until  he 
sobered  up  would  far  outweigh 
the  cost  of  numerous  cases  of  liti- 
gation  and  settlement.  However, 
this  of  course  depends  upon  the 
policy  of  the  steamship  company ; 
if  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
ship's  officers,  then  they  must  act 
accordingly,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  facts  of  the  case. 

Always  have  the  man  escorted 
to  his  quarters  if  he  is  alowed  on 
board  the  vessel,  under  no  circum- 
stances allow  the  man  around  the 
decks  until  he  is  able  to  take  care 
of  himself. 

If  he  is  unruly  and  you  have  no 
place  of  safe  keeping  on  the  ves- 
sel, do  not  hesitate  to  have  him 
locked  up  for  safe  keeping  ashore. 
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ships  in  THe  rrmKiriG 


NOVEMBER  DELIVERIES  BRING   SHIPBUILDING   NEAR  1942  GOAL 


American  shipyards,  striving  to 
carry  out  President  Roosevelt's 
directive  calling  for  8,000,000  tons 
of  new  shipping  in  1942,  moved  a 
step  nearer  that  goal  by  delivering 
into  service  84  vessels  totaling 
891,700  deadweight  tons  in  No- 
vember. 

The  month's  output  of  complet- 
ed ships  raised  the  total  produc- 
tion for  the  year  to  625  vessels  of 
6,890,000  deadweight  tons,  leaving 
1,110,000  tons  to  be  delivered  in 
December.  The  Maritime  Com- 
mission stated  that  its  schedules 
for  December  indicate  that  the  na- 
tion's shipyards  will  turn  out  the 
required  tonnage. 

November's  deliveries  were  an 
improvement  over  the  previous 
month's  total  of  81  vessels.  In- 
cluded in  the  November  total  are 
i  wi  i  vessels  of  special  types  for  the 
armed  forces.  Although  there  has 
been  a  temporary  diversion  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  mer- 
chant shipbuilding  facilities  to 
tli is  special  construction,  it  will 
nol  prevent  the  shipyards  from  at- 
taining the  figure  set  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Of  the  82  merchant  ships  placed 
into  service  in  November,  there 
were  08  Liberty  ships,  six  C-type 
vessels,  five  large  tankers,  one 
coastal  cargo  carrier,  and  two  car- 
go carriers  for  the  British. 

West  Coast  yards  again  led  the 
men  hant  ship  parade  by  deliver- 
ing into  service  48  vessels.  East 
Coast  yards  followed  by  deliver- 
ing 2D  \essels,  Gulf  Coast  yards 
delivered  13,  and  the  Great  Lakes 
delivered  one.  The  Oregon  Ship- 
building Corporation  of  Portland, 
Oregon,   and   the   California  Ship- 


NOVEMBER  MERCHANT  SHIPS  DELIVERED 
SHIPYARD  TYPE  OF  SHIP 

Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Company, 

Mobile,  Alabama Liberty 

Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc., 

Baltimore,  Maryland Liberty 

Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc. 

Sparrows  Point,  Maryland Passenger  &  Cargo 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

Wilmington,  California Liberty 

Delta  Shipbuilding  Company,  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana Liberty 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company, 

Kearny,  New  Jersey C-2  Cargo 

Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

Houston,  Texas Liberty 

Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Company, 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin Coastal  Cargo 

Marinship  Company, 

Sausalito,  California Liberty 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company, 

Oakland,  California C-2  Cargo 

North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Company, 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina Liberty 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

Portland,  Oregon Liberty 

Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc., 

Beaumont,  Texas C-1  Cargo 

Permanente   Metals  Corporation    (Richmond 

Shipyard   No.  1),  Richmond,  California  Liberty 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation   (Richmond 

Shipyard  No.  2),  Richmond,  California  Liberty 

Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

Tacoma,  Washington C-3  Cargo 

South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

South  Portland,  Maine Liberty 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company, 

Chester,  Pennsylvania Tanker 

Todd-Bath  Iron  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

South  Portland,  Maine British 

Welding  Shipyards,  Inc., 

Norfolk,  Virginia Tanker 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  California 

San  Francisco,  California C-3  Cargo 


NO.  OF  SHIPS 
2 

3 

1 

13 

5 

1 
5 
1 

1 

1 

7 
13 

1 

8 
10 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 


building  Corporation,  Wilming- 
ton, California,  again  tied  for  indi- 
vidual honors  by  delivering  into 
service  13  vessels  each. 

November  also  saw  the  first  de- 
livery of  a  seagoing  cargo  ship  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  by  a 
Great  Lakes  yard  when  Leatham 


D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Company, 
at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  com- 
pleted a  coastal  cargo  ship.  Todd- 
Bath  Iron  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, at  South  Portland,  Maine, 
delivered  two  vessels,  thus  com- 
pleting its  contract  of  thirty  ships 
for  British  account. 
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Bellingham  Builds 
Salvage  Vessels 

Am  interesting  type  of  -.ih.i^c 
vessel  known  to  the  Navj  as 
B  \  RS  -I  VRS  i-  being  built  .it 
t!u-  Bellingham  Marine  Railway 
ami  Boatbuilding  Company,  in 
Bellingham,  Washington,  on  Pu 

hkI. 

of  these  vessels,  the   Lin- 
coln   Salvor,    has   been    launched 
ami  is   nearing  completion;   two 
others  an-  on  the  ways  anil 
ing  the  time  of  launching. 

The  price  i  >f  these  \  essels  t<  <  the 
builder  is  about  S1.15h.ikhi.  The\ 
are  a  highlj  complex  and  intricate 
construction  job,  requiring  the 
besl  in  boatbuilding  skill.  Full} 
equipped,  the  Navy  Department 
has  stated  their  total  cost  at  about 

S2.IHH1.IHHI. 

The  keel  of  the  salvage  vessels 

is  170  feet  long,  made  of  several 
pieces  of  carefully  selected  Doug- 
la-  Fir.  Stems  are  of  oak  with 
four-inch  shoe  of  oak  extending 

the  length  of  the  keel.  Framing  is 
--aweil  oak.  The  planking  is  dou- 
ble, both  layers  run  fore  and  aft. 
The  inner  layer  is  two  inches  in 
thickness  and  nailed  throughout 
with  galvanized  fastenings.  The 
outer  layer  is  three  to  five  inches 
thick  and  is  through-bolted.  An 
inner  ceiling  from  five  to  eight 
inches  in  thickness  and  a  steel 
sheer  strake  gives  the  hull  further 
strengthening. 

Stringers,  shelves  and  clamps 
are  also  employed  as  they  are  in 
large,  heavy  wooden  vessels. 

Floor  strength  is  unusually 
great,  due  to  heavy  oak  floors  of 
ordinary  style  bolted  to  the  keel. 
Much  strength  is  obtained  in  the 
beam  constructions,  with  beams 
plai  id  at  every  frame,  through- 
bolted.  The  hull  is  given  extra 
>afety  and  strength  by  the  use  of 
numerous  steel  bulkheads.  Deck- 
ing is  fir.  hatch  nail-fastened 
throughout.  Sheer  strake,  cover- 
ing boards  and  king  planks  are  fir; 
rails,  bulwark  and  rail  stanchions 
are  steel. 

The  upper  deck,  bulwarks  and 
house  of  the  salvage  vessels  are  of 
steel. 

In  the  BARS  Cooper  Bessemer 


BARS    9   SALVAGE   VESSEL 


high  speed  marine  diesel  generat 

ors  supply  mi  itive  i"  iw  er  fi  »r  <  ten 
era!  Electric  propulsion  motors, 
driving  cast  bronze  Coolidge  pro- 
pellers through  forged  steel  shafts. 
Struts  one  to  each  side  shaft 
bushings,  single  rudder  stocks  and 
rudder  quadrants  are  all  fabricat- 
ed steel.  The  rudders  themselves 
are  si  ilid  oak  construction. 

\  steering  motor  under  the  aft 
deck  is  directly  connected  to  rud- 
der in  turn  to  the  wheel-house 
standard  b)  electric  controls.  Fuel 
tanks,  four  in  number,  are  welded 


wrought  iron  :  water  tanks  are  ■^■■\ 
vanized.    Engine  beds  are  of  one 

piei  e  w  elded  steel. 

The  BARS  has  three  auxiliary 
diesels  for  lighting  and  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  full  complement  of 
lire  and  bilge  pumps,  power  and 
hand  deck  winches  and  other 
equipment. 

I  I.  i  hull  ci mtains  approximate- 
lj  300,000  feet  of  fir,  15.(X>0  square 
feet  of  waterproof  plywood,  and 
192,000  feet  of  oak.  There  is  about 
$19,000  worth  of  fastenings  used 
in  the  \ essel. 


LIBERTY   RECORD  REDUCED  IN  NOVEMBER 


Rank  Yard 

1  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
Portland,  Oregon 

2  Richmond  Shipyard  No.  2 
Richmond,  California 

3  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

4  Richmond  Shipyard  No.  1 
Richmond,  California 

5  California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
Wilmington,  California 

6  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

7  Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

8  Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
Houston,  Texas 

9  Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Mobile,  Alabama 

10  South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
South  Portland,  Maine 

11  W.  A.  Bechtel  Company 
Sausalito,  California 


Liberty  Record 
Reduced  in  November 

Construction  figures  reveal  that 
the  November  delivery  of  68  Lib- 
erty ships,  a  new  monthly  high  for 
this  type  of  vessel,  averaged  only 
56  days  from  keel-laying  to  deliv- 
ery. The  average  is  an  improve- 
ment of  10  days  on  the  October 
figures.  The  previous  best  deliv- 
ery total  of  Liberty  ships  was  67 
in  September. 


Monagemenf 
Kaiser 

No.  of 

Ships 

13 

Average  Days 

per  Ship 

37.5 

Kaiser 

10 

43.8 

Bethlehem 

3 

46.3 

Kaiser 

8 

49.9 

McCone-Bechtel 

13 

S0.8 

Newport  News 

7 

56.0 

American 

5 

81.2 

Todd 

5 

83.6 

Alabama  DD 
Todd 

2 

1 

93.5 

130.0 

Bechtel 

1 

149.0 

Liberty  ships  are  now  being 
constructed  in  one-fourth  of  the 
time  that  was  necessary  to  pro- 
duce them  last  January  when  the 
program  first  got  under  way.  At 
that  time  the  average  was  241.3 
days  from  keel-laying  to  comple- 
tion. Since  then  every  month  has 
witnessed  a  steady^  and  regular  re- 
duction in  the  average. 

West  (.'oast  yards  maintained 
their  lead  in  the  Liberty  ship  race, 
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with  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration delivering  13  ships  into 
service  in  an  average  of  37.5  days, 
while  Richmond  Shipyard  No.  2 
delivered  10  ships  into  service  in 
an  average  of  43.8  days.  The  Beth- 
lehem-Fairfield  Shipyard  at  Balti- 
more. Maryland,  took  third  place 
by  delivering  three  ships  in  an 
average  of  46.3  days. 

7  Yards  ...  9  Manufacturers 
Get  "M"  Awards 

Seven  shipyards  and  nine  manu- 
facturing plants,  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  were 
designated  on  December  1,  1942, 
to  receive  high  Maritime  Commis- 
sion "M"  awards  and  gold  stars 
for  meritorious  production. 

The  Delta  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana, for  the  first  time  joins  the 
ranks  of  the  nation's  shipyards 
holding  Maritime  Commission 
Merit  "M"  awards.  Delta  will  re- 
ceive the  Commission's  "M"  pen- 
nant, Victory  Fleet  flag,  and  labor 
merit  badges  for  all  workers  for 
achievement  in  the  production  of 
Liberty  ships.  This  is  the  third 
Commission  award  to  Gulf  Coast 
shipyards.  The  first  was  the  Hous- 
ton Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Houston,  Texas,  and  the  second 
was  the  Alabama  Dry  Dock  & 
Shipbuilding  Company,  at  Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Six  other  yards  designated  to 
receive  gold  stars  for  continued 
achievement  in  ship  production 
are:  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Ship- 
yard, Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  (3rd 
award);  California  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  (4th 
award)  ;  North  Carolina  Ship- 
building Company,  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  (3rd  award) ;  Oregon  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Portland, 
Oregon,  (7th  award)  ;  Richmond 
Shipyard  No.  1,  Richmond,  Calif., 
(4th  award) ;  Richmond  Shipyard 
•Vn.  2,  Richmond,  Calif.,  (3rd 
award). 

Nine  manufacturing  plants  will 
receive  the  Maritime  "M"  pen- 
nant, Victory  Fleet  flag,  and  labor 
merit  badges  for  their  employees 
for  the  first  time.  They  are:  Alcoa 
Division  of  American  Locomotive 
Company,  New  York  City,  maker 
■  ■I"  masts  and  kingposts  for  Corn- 
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mission  ships;  Cooper-Bessemer 
Corporation,  plants  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Ohio  and  Grove  City,  Penn- 
sylvania, maker  of  low,  medium, 
and  high  pressure  cylinder  cast- 
ings; Davis  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion, Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  feed  water 
heaters;  Federal  Telephone  and 
Radio  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J., 
radio  equipment ;  M.  W.  Kellogg 
Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  main 
condensers  ;  The  National  Supply 
Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  die- 
sel  engines;  Production  Engineer- 
ing Company,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  tri- 
ple expansion  engines ;  Tube- 
Turns  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  tube- 
turns  and  flanges;  and  Young 
Iron  Works,  Seattle,  Washington, 
Timken  roller  bearing  blocks. 

Ship  Repairers 
Record  for  1 942 

A  world's  record  in  ship  repair 
work  was  recently  shattered  in  a 
twelve-month  period  by  the  Amer- 
ican shipbuilding  industry,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  made  by  H. 
Gerrish  Smith,  president  of  the 
National  Council  of  American 
Shipbuilders. 

"In  that  period  repairs  were 
completed  on  over  12,000  vessels 
of  mostly  seagoing  character,"  the 
shipbuilding  executive  pointed 
out,  but  explained  that  in  this 
number  the  same  vessel  may  have 
been  repaired  several  times.  "The 
merchant  ship  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  and  a  substantial 
share  of  the  other  United  Nations 
is  being  continually  made  sea- 
worthy by  our  American  ship  re- 
pair yards,"  continued  Mr.  Smith. 

"In  a  global  war  which  ranges 
from  Iceland  to  the  jungles  of  the 
Solomons,  transportation  is  at- 
taining an  ever  increasing  impor- 
tance. A  million  men  have  been 
transported  to  sixty-odd  bases  and 
they  must  be  continually  supplied. 
A  badly  damaged  ship  quickly  re- 
paired becomes  as  much  a  service- 
able unit  as  a  new  ship  delivered. 

"Axis  reports  of  irreparable 
damage  done  by  their  submarines 
and  aircraft  lose  much  of  their  im- 
pact because  of  the  miracles  which 
are  performed  by  our  American 
ship  repair  yards  almost  as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine." 


The  heavy  volume  of  work  cre- 
ated has  forced  the  shipbuilding 
industry  to  concentrate  fully  15 
per  cent  of  our  expanding  payrolls 
on  the  pressing  work  of  ship  re- 
pairing, it  was  pointed  out. 

"Our  yards  have  converted  hun- 
dreds of  ocean-going  ships  to 
transports  and  for  other  purposes. 
A  luxury  liner  was  converted  in  a 
flat  seven  days;  another  ship 
needed  to  be  lengthened  and  it 
was  cut  in  half  and  the  lengthen- 
ing units  installed.  Repair  yards 
also  arm  our  merchant  ships 
against  submarines  and  magnetic 
mines."  Mr.  Smith  concluded: 
"The  United  Nations  may  have  to 
depend  exclusively  on  American 
repair  yards.  We  will  meet  that 
challenge,  too,  if  it  comes." 

New  Contracts  for 
Washington  Boat  Yard 

The  Washington  Boat  Yard  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  has  recently 
received  contracts  from  the  Navy 
and  the  Maritime  Commission. 
For  the  Navy,  Department  of 
Ships,  they  will  build  ten  45-foot 
aircraft  rescue  boats.  Thirty-four 
Monomoy  drill  boats  will  be  built 
for  the  Maritime  Commission. 
The  yard  has  been  building  50- 
foot  Coast  Guard  Patrol  boats. 

Standard  S.  B.  Corp. 
To  Build  Repair  Yard 

The  Standard  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  San  Pedro,  California,  is 
now  building  adequate  facilities 
for  a  repair  yard,  suitable  to  han- 
dle and  repair  vessels  up  to  250 
feet  in  length. 

In  addition  to  this  part  of  the 
yard,  which  will  be  in  operation 
within  the  near  future,  the  organi- 
zation is  now  working  on  a  con- 
tract of  eight  150-foot,  ocean-go- 
ing, wooden  tugs  for  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

Florida's  First  Liberty 

Florida  joined  the  list  of  states 
launching  Liberty  ships  when  the 
J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Com- 
pany, Inc.  launched  the  E.  Kirby 
Smith,  the  first  Liberty  ship  to 
slide  down  the  ways  at  Wain- 
wright  Yard,  Panama  City,  Flori- 
da, December  30,  1942,  the  Mari- 
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time  Commission  announced 

Named  after  one  of  Florida's 
outstanding  Confederate  cavalrj 
officers,  the  new  vessel  was 
launched  six  months  after  her  keel 
was  laid  at  the  new  Panama  City 
>.  .11.1  The  contract  for  the  con 
-miction  of  the  E.  Kirbj  Smith 
and  32  other  Libert)  ships  was  lei 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  last 
\pril.  \\  ork  "ii  facilities  at  the 
new  site  was  begun  immediately 
and  six  new  ways  have  been  com 
pleted. 

106  Tug  Bids 

Ranging  from  $31,000  to  $250,- 
ihki  i,.y  each  vessel,  106  bids  from 
shipbuilding  and  lumber  compan- 
ies for  the  construction  of  wood 
tuj;-  won'  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 14  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
si! 'ti. 

Builders  in  21  states  on  the 
East,  West  and  Gulf  Coast  areas, 
as  well  as  the  Great  Lakes,  sub- 
mitted their  offers  ti  i  ci  instruct  the 
i)?  fool  vessels,  which  will  he  used 
as  propelling  units  in  connection 

with    the   Commission's   w 1 

barge  program.  The  vessels,  which 
are  of  the  V2-M-AL1  design,  will 
be  constructed  in  groups  of  not 
more  than  six  by  a  builder. 

New  York  State  led  the  country 
with  a  total  of  IS  bids.  Washing- 
ton and  California  came  second 
with  twelve  each.  Maine's  build- 
ers were  third  with  eight  offers. 
Four  bidders  were  from  Oregon. 
Bids  were  accepted  under  both 
clause  "A"  and  clause  "B";  i.e., 
either  on  a  fixed  lump-sum  basis, 
or  mi  an  adjusted-price  basis.  Bids 
do  nut  include  costs  for  engines 
which  will  be  supplied  to  success- 
ful bidders  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Coastal  Tanker  Contracts 

Contracts  for  the  construction 
of  12  coastal  tankers  each  were 
awarded  on  December  23  to  the 
Marine  Maintenance  Corporation, 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  and  Gray's 
Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Galveston, 
Texas.  Both  companies  are  now- 
constructing  this  type  of  vessel 
for  the  Commission. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract,   the  tankers,  which   are 


22(i  feet  long  and  1600 deadweight 
tmi--.  musl  be  deli>  ered  into  sei  ^ 
ice  bj  the  end  hi  1943,  each  yard 
delivering  its  first  vessel  in  June. 
1943. 

Federal  Launches 

A  tw  in  launching  "f  the  10,000 
ton  cargo  — 1 1  i  i  •  -  Santa  Catalina 
and  Santa  Barbara  on  I  (ecember 
1  marked  another  effort  t"  speed 

ship  construction   to  win   the  war 
in    the     Kearny    shipyard    "l"    the 

Federal    Shipbuilding    and     Drj 
I  >ock  Companj . 

First  down  the  ways  was  the 
Santa  Catalina,  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
John  \Y.  Chapman,  wife  of  the 
Vice  president  of  the  Grace  Line. 
The  Santa  Barbara,  which  quickly 
followed  it-  sister  ship  into  the 
water,  was  christened  by  Mr-. 
I  taultmi  Mann,  widow  of  the  for- 
mer   executive    vice    president    oi 

tlir  I  irace  I  .inc. 

Both  ships  are  being  built  for 
the  United  State-  Maritime  Com- 
mission, but  are  scheduled  to  be 
transferred  upon  completion  to 
the  i  irace   Line. 

Named  for  the  officer  who  was 
commanding  the  U.S.S.  Maine 
when  she  was  sunk  in  Havana 
harbor  mi  February  15.  1898,  start 
ing  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  destroyer  I'.S.S.  Sigsbee  was 
launched  on  December  7  at  the 
Kearny  yard  of  the  Federal  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company. 

Champagne  was  broken  over 
the  warship's  bow  by  Mrs.  Anton 
( )tto  Fischer,  of  \\  oodstock,  N.Y., 
daughter  of  the  late  Rear  Admiral 
Charles  Dwight  Sigsbee. 

Alabama  Launches 
Two  Tankers 

The  S.S.   Birch  Coulie,  second 

of  a  group  of  twenty-one  680  ton 
tankers  being  built  by  the  Ala- 
bama Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding 
Co.  for  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission,  was  launched 
at  Mobile  November  29.  Sponsor 
of  the  vessel  was  Mrs.  G  X.  Mc- 
Ilhennv,  wife  of  the  manager  of 
ADDSCO's  shipbuilding  depart- 
ment, with  Mrs.  Stuart  Johnson 
of  Xew  Orleans,  wife  of  a  regional 
official  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, as  co-sponsor. 
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Buffalo    Wallow,    the 

third  tanker,  was  launched  by  the 
Vlabama  Drj  Do.  k  &  Shipbuild 
ing  (  ompanj .  1  >e.  ember  2<k  at  a 
cercmon)  in  which  tin-  company 
w.i-  presented  a  gold  -tar  produ* 

ti.  hi  award  bj  the  I  'nitrd  Stale- 
Maritime  Commission. 

I ..  R.  Sanford,  regional  dii  ■ 

..f  the  Maritime  Commission,  -aid 
the  award  was  for  "work  well 
done"  and  for  "productii  >n  of  the 
t\  pe  We  like  t"  -ee  and  mu-t  ha\  C 

in   successfully   prosecute   this 

war."  The  Alabama  Company  was 
awarded  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's "M"  Bag  <  Ictober  25, 

Miss  Lucy  Campbell,  daughter 
of  B.  F.  Campbell,  vice  president 
of  \DDSC().  and  Mr-.  Campbell, 
christened  the  -hip.  while  Miss 
Julie  Gaillard  of  Mobile,  a-  co- 
sponsor,  CUt  the  rope  that  sent  the 
vessel  down  the  launching  way. 

Navy  Launchinqs 

December  5,  the  I". S.S.  Ilcer- 
mann.  a  destroyer,  -lid  down  the 
ways  at  the  Bethlehem  Shipyard 
in  San  Francisco  and  was  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Edmund  Beale 
I'riggs,  wife  of  Lieutenant  E.  B. 
Briggs  of  the  Coast  Guard,  whose 
great-grandfather  Hcermann,  for 
whom  the  new  destroyer  is  named, 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  early  days  of 
the  United  States  Navy. 

December  23,  without  the  cere- 
mony and  fanfare  usually  a  part 
of  launching  ceremonies,  the  CSS 
Reno,  a  light  cruiser,  slid  into  the 
waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  at 
the  Bethlehem  Shipyards.  Follow- 
ing the  custom  of  honoring  the 
city  for  which  the  ship  is  named, 
the  Reno  was  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
August  Frohlich,  wife  of  the 
Mayor  of  Reno. 

Not  as  large  but  nevertheless  an 
important  ship  for  the  Navy,  the 
CSS  Molala,  a  fleet  tug  was 
launched  at  the  same  hour  from 
the  yards  of  the  United  Engineer- 
ing Company  in  Alameda.  The 
sponsor  was  Mrs.  Charles  Carroll 
McGettigan,  niece  of  Captain 
Lowers  Symington,  USN  (ret) 
President  of  the  General  Court 
Martial  of  the  Twelfth  Naval  Dis- 
trict. 
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ANCHOR  POPULAR  WITH  SERVICES 


DANFORTH 

ANCHOR  on 

PC  551. 


CLOSE-UP 
of  Danforth 
anchor. 


MYERS     BILGE     PUMP 


Low  first  cost  and  low  upkeep 
are  claimed  for  this  Myers  pump, 
which  is  available  with  self-prim- 
ing case  or  volute  case.  Operating 
speed  is  any  speed  up  to  3800  rpm 
and  lower  than  3000  rpm  with 
proper  pulley  sizes. 

Double  ball  bearings  together 
with  open  impeller  design  give 
smooth,  efficient,  long-life  service, 
even  when  pumping  dirty  water. 

No  lubrication  is  required  as  the 
two  ball  bearings  used  are  grease 
packed  and  sealed  for  life  of  bear- 
ing. The  bearing  hi. using  is  fitted 
with  felt  seals  to  prevent  entry  of 
water  or  dirt. 

It  is  designed  to  be  belt  driven 
direct  from  main  boat  engine  or 
from  any  auxiliary  drive  that  may 
Ik-  available  and  i-,  constructed  to 
stand  continuous  operation  with 
the  engine. 

The  self-priming  pump  is  espe- 
<  iallj  suitable  for  pumping  bilge 
water  aboard  small  boats  where 
continuous  trouble-free  service  is 
vital   .mil   where  no  auxiliary  cir- 
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available    for 


dilating    water 
priming. 

The  pump,  with  volute  case  in- 
stead of  self-priming  case,  is  rec- 
ommended for  use  where  circulat- 
ing water  is  available  from  main 
boat  engine  and  where  pump  is 
driven  direct  from  main  engine. 

Part  of  circulating  water  from 
the  engine  may  be  piped  to  J4" 
tapping  on  pump  suction  and  used 
to  circulate  through  pump  all  the 
time  it  is  in  operation  making  the 
pump  self-priming  without  the 
use  of  foot  or  check  valves. 


T 


I  HE  POPULAR 

Danforth  anchor  is  standard 
equipment  on  more  than  60  types 
of  air  and  surface  craft  in  the 
service  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Army 
and  Coast  Guard. 

Among  the  many  new  vessels 
now  being  equipped  with  Dan- 
forth anchors  are  trim  PC  boats. 
The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  PC  551  built  by  Leath- 
ern D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.  of 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  equip- 
ped with  500  lb.  Danforth  anchors. 

The  streamlined  Danforth  de- 
sign increases  holding  power  and 
saves  weight  and  steel — an  im- 
portant feature  in  spreading  the 
supply  of  this  critical  war  mate- 
rial. 

Landing  craft,  including  the 
heaviest  invasion  barges,  are  also 
equipped  with  this  anchor.  An- 
chors so  used  are  subject  to  the 
severest  test  as  they  steady  these 
craft  through  the  surf  and  are 
used  to  haul  the  barges  back  off 
the  beaches. 

Other  types  of  U.  S.  craft  using 
Danforth  anchors  include  motor 
torpedo  boats,  Martin  and  Con- 
solidated patrol  bombers  and  al- 
most all  the  lighter  naval  and 
Coast  Guard  craft. 
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Volute  Case  Pump 


4- 


Self-Priming  Pump 

Either  pump  is  available  in  all 
commercial  bronze;  commercial 
bronze  and  Monel  shaft;  or  Navy 
bronze,  Monel  shaft  and  with 
Navy  inspection. 

Made  by  The  F.  E.  Myers  & 
Bro.  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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Shipping  Executive 

Norman  Owens  Pedrick,  presi 
dent  of  the  Mississippi  Shipping 
Compan)  of  New  <  Orleans,  died 
December  1"  of  heart  disease, 
67.  I le  was  born  in  Ports 
mouth,  \  irginia,  ami  w  ent  to  New 
Orleans  in  1902,  where  he  became 
a  financier  and  industrialist  of  con- 
siderable note.  In  I'M'1  In-  was  as 
sociated  in  the  founding  of  the 
Mississippi  Steamship  Company, 
which  established  two-waj  serv- 
ice from  New  Orleans  i<>  South 
American  ports. 

Norman  Pedrick  was  a  director 
in  numerous  transportation  ami 
industrial  enterprises  and  will  be 
much  mi"ol  in  New  *  Irleans 
business  circles. 

Great  Forge  Expert 

Edwin  (Eddie))  Forrest,  one  of 
the  tin. <t  colorful  characters  in  the 
development  of  the  steel  industry 
'in  the  Pacific  Coast,  died  at  his 
home  in  San  Francisco,  on  Janu- 
ary 5.  During  his  career,  he  was 
connected  with  many  Pacific  Coasl 
steel  companies. 

Mr.  Forrest  established,  owned 
ami  operated  the  Edwin  Forrest 
Forge  Company  in  Oakland,  and 
during  World  War  1  operated 
there  one  of  the  largest  forge 
presses  in  the  United  States,  sup- 
plying many  of  the  forcings  re- 
quired for  the  great  shipbuilding 
I 'Ingram  then  under  way. 

In  more  recent  years,  he  has 
represented  at  San  Francisco  the 
Erie  Forge  and  Steel  Company  of 
Erie,  Pa.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber  in  the  Mariners  Club  and  other 
social  organizations  and  a  Knights 
Templar,  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason, 
and   an   Odd    Fellow. 

Mr.  Forrest  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  two  sons,  Prosper  and 
Llewellyn  Forrest,  and  three 
grandchildren. 

Engine  Builder 

Allan  David  Skinner,  68,  presi- 
dent of  Skinner  Engine  Company, 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  died  Decem- 
ber 4  after  a  brief  illness. 


Fi  »rtj  s(  \  en   j  eai  s  . 
tered  tin-  emplo)  of  the  compan)  ; 

and.  in  1924,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  late  l.cdrand  Skinner, 
founder  of  the  compan)  which 
hears    his    name,    he    succeeded    to 

the  presidency,   ft  was  verj  large 

1)   due  to  his  ability   in  the  fields  ol 

designing,   selling   ami    manufac 

luring  that   Skinner   Engine  Com 
pan)  has  assumed  its  present  lead 
eiship  in  the  manufacture  oi  I  ni 
Flo  stationary  and  marine  recipro- 
cating steam  engines  in  the  United 

State-. 

The  crow  ning  e\  cut  in  his  life- 
long connection  with  the  steam 
engine  industr)  was  the  receipt 
last  Vugust  of  the  Arm)  -  Nav) 
"E"  Award. 

Mr.  Skinner  is  survived  b)  Mrs. 
Skinner,  the  former  Florence  Har- 
tngton;  two  children,  a  daughter, 
.\ilcnc  (  Mrs.  Robert  Brooks  |,  and 
a  son,  J.  Let  irand.  who  will  con- 
tinue as  active  head  of  the  com 
pain  ;  also  two  granddaughters. 
Mary  Lee  Skinner  and  Karen 
Brooks. 

Principal  Inspector 

M.  Visintini,  Principal  Machin- 
ery Inspector  at  the  Moore  I  >r_\ 
Dock  Company  for  the  U.  S.  Man 
time  Commission,  died  November 
17  at  the  Providence  Hospital  in 
Oakland,  aged   55. 


M.  VISINTINI,  Principal 
Machinery  Inspector  at 
Moore's  for  U.  S.  M.  C 


ALLAN  DAVID  SKINNER 
Bom  June  17.  1887,  at  Trieste, 
Italy,  Mr.  Visintini  graduated  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  from  the 
Trieste  University,  lie  came  to 
America  in  1911  and  worked  in 
the  drafting  departments  of  vari- 
i  his  \tlantn  I  oast  ship)  ants  and 
of  the  Shipping  Board  at  Wash- 
ington. 

lie  took  a  fling  at  engine  room 
operation  on  shipboard  from  1921- 
1925,  and  achieved  chief's  licenses 
for  any  tonnage  for  both  steamers 
and  motorships. 

In  1939  he  joined  the  Maritime 

Commission,  and  in  1940  became 

the  first  resident  inspector  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  the  U.  S.  Mari 
time  Commission. 

Prominent 

Truck  Manufacturer 

E.  C.  Fink,  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  hoard  of  Mack  Trucks, 
Inc.,  died  in  Xew  York  City  on 
I. inuary  1  following  a  heart  attack 
suffered  a  few  days  earlier.  He 
was  62  years  old. 

\  pioneer  in  the  truck  industry. 
Mr.  Fink  had  been  an  officer  of 
the  company  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1011.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  hoard  in 
laiHiarx.  1937,  succeeding  the  late 
Charles    I  layden. 

As  head  of  Mack  Trucks  during 
the  present  war,  he  was  the  guid- 
ing hand  in  the  design  of  the  spe- 
cialized motor  trucks  Mack  is  sup- 
pl)  ing  the  armed  forces,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  huge  Mack- 
built  transmissions,  now  used  in 
many  of  the  Army's  30-ton  tanks. 
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AETNA     INSURANCE  CO. 

QUEEN     INSURANCE  CO. 
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AUTOMOBILE      INS.  CO. 


MATHEWS      &      LIVINGSTON 

MARINE  UNDERWRITERS 
200  BUSH  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO 

Offices  at:  Colman  Blag.,  Seattle  '111  West  7th  St..  Las  Angeles 


WARSHIPOPENCARGO  NEW  POLICY 


T 


I  HE  WAR  SHIPPING 
Administration,-  after  consulta- 
tions with  the  Advisory  Under- 
writing Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, has  announced  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  WARSHIP- 
OPENCARGO Policy,  which  will 
make  that  policy  conform  more 
closely  to  policies  issued  by  com- 
mercial underwriters.  The  chang- 
es were  made  effective  by  the 
Publication  of  General  Order  No. 
(>,  Supplement  N'n.  8inthe  Federal 
Register  on  January  12,  1943. 

The  policy  as  originally  written 
covered  only  shipments  for  the  ac- 
count of  and  at  the  risk  of  the 
assured.  The  policy  as  extended 
by  Supplement  No.  8  will  also 
cover  merchandise :  Shipped  by, 
to  or  at  the  direction  of  the  assur- 
ed, and  sold  by  him  prior  to  load- 
ing on  board  the  overseas  vessel 
on  terms  requiring  him  to  provide 
war-risk  insurance  to  the  port  of 
discharge  ;  Shipped  by,  to  or  at  the 
direction  of  the  assured  and  sold 
by  him  prior  to  loading  on  board 
overseas  vessel,  and  with  respect 
to  which  written  or  cabled  in- 
structions to  provide  war-risk  in- 
surance to  the  port  of  discharge 
have  been  received  by  the  assured 
from  the  purchaser  prior  to  load- 
ing of  the  goods  on  board  the  over- 
seas vessel ;  and  Shipped  by  the 
assured  and  sold  by  the  assured 
subsequent  to  the  attachment  of 
risk  under  the  policy  on  terms  re- 
quiring the  assured  to  provide 
war-risk  insurance  to  the  port  of 
ill-,  harge. 

The  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion had  previously  provided  en- 
dorsements to  take  care  of  the 
above  situations  but  for  the  con- 
venience of  policy  holders,  this 
protection  is  now  made  automatic. 


With  regard  to  goods  sold  by 
the  assured  prior  to  loading  on 
board  the  overseas  vessel,  Supple- 
ment No.  8  provides  that  in  the 
event  of  loss  the  assured  shall  be 
required  to  file  an  affidavit  to  the 
effect  that  the  amount  claimed 
does  not  exceed  the  actual  bona 
fide  sales  price,  less  all  discounts, 
plus  marine  insurance  and  trans- 
portation costs  actually  incurred 
with  respect  to  the  insured  ven- 
ture plus  the  war-risk  premium 
payable  under  the  policy  if  such 
items  are  not  included  in  the  sales 
price.  The  supplement  further  pro- 
vides that  on  such  shipments, 
claims  shall  be  filed  by  the  assured 
unless  otherwise  permitted  by  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  for 
good  cause  shown. 

The  provision  for  the  use  of  an 
affidavit  limiting  a  claim  to  the 
bona  fide  sale  price  plus  other 
charges  is  not  applicable  on  ship- 
ments made  for  the  account  and  at 
the  risk  of  a  branch,  subsidiary  or 
affiliate  of  the  assured. 

The  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion in  Supplement  No.  8  also  has 
broadened  the  regulations  regard- 
ing the  use  of  Standard  Optional 
Endorsement  No.  XII,  which  en- 
dorsement provides  for  an  affida- 
vit limiting  the  amount  collectible 
in  the  event  of  loss  to  the  actual 
bona  fide  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
assured.  Until  the  issuance  of  this 
supplement,  an  assured  if  he  elects 
to  take  this  particular  endorse- 
ment, has  been  required  to  have 
the  endorsement  apply  to  all  ship- 
ments coming  within  the  scope  of 
his  policy.  The  new  regulations 
will  permit  the  assured  to  have  his 
policy  endorsed  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  the  pecuniary  loss  clause: 

on  all  shipments  under  the  poli- 
cy or, 


on  all  outward  shipments  or, 

on  all  inward  shipments, 

and  also  on  named  commodities. 
However,  where  the  assured  elects 
to  have  this  endorsement  apply  to 
named  commodities,  he  may  not 
change  to  a  different  basis  on 
those  commodities  except  on  nine- 
ty (90)  days'  notice. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  aris- 
en because  of  the  fact  that  closing 
reports  have  not  been  filed  by  poli- 
cy holders  within  the  time  requir- 
ed by  the  policy  and,  accordingly, 
provisions  have  been  made  in  the 
new  supplement  that  when  the 
closing  report  is  not  filed  by  the 
25th  day  of  the  month,  as  required 
by  the  terms  of  the  policy,  a 
breach  of  the  policy  terms  and 
conditions  has  been  made  by  the 
assured,  and  the  policy  automati- 
cally ceases  to  insure  shipments 
which  would  otherwise  have  at- 
tached after  the  expiration  of  fif- 
teen (15)  days  following  the  due 
date  of  the  closing  report. 

Further  provisions  have  been 
made,  however,  that  if  within  the 
stated  fifteen  (15)  days'  period, 
the  closing  report,  as  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  policy,  is  filed 
with  the  underwriting  agent,  and 
a  reinstatement  fee  of  $25.00  is 
paid  by  cashier's  check,  or  certi- 
fied check,  or  money  order,  pay- 
able to  the  order  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  together  with 
amount  of  premium  due,  if  any, 
cancellation  shall  not  be  effective. 

Provisions  have  also  been  made 
for  the  elimination  of  the  require- 
ments of  Provisional  Reports  un- 
der WARSHIPOPENCARGO 
Policies.  The  necessity  for  these 
reports  was  temporarily  suspend- 
ed on  December  15,  1942,  and  that 
suspension  has  now  been  made 
part  of  the  policy. 

A  clause  has  also  been  added  to 
the  policy,  embodying  existing 
regulations  as  to  the  nationality 
or  residence  of  a  WARSHIP- 
OPENCARGO policy  holder. 
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THE  U.  S.  MERCHANT  MARINE  received  its  third  group  of 
officers  in  one  year  from  the  California  Maritime  Academy 
when  the  above  group  of  men  graduated  December  19,  1942. 


Officers  for  the 
Merchant  Marine 

Graduation  exercises  for  the 
third  class  to  be  graduated  in  1942 
at  the  California  Maritime  Acade- 
my were  held  December  19  at  the 
Marine  Exchange  Building  at  450 
California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Upon  completion  of  a  16-month 
shortened  training  course,  these 
men  received  ensign  commissions 
as  deck  and  engineering  officers  in 
the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine. 

Capt.  Claude  B.  Mayo,  U.S.N. 
Ret.,  Superintendent  of  the  Acad- 
emy, presided  at  the  exercises. 
Among    the    speakers    were    Lt. 


Comdr.  Queen;  Hugh  Gallagher, 
Operating  Manager  of  the  Mat- 
s' in  Lines;  Dr.  Joel  Burkman,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Dept.  of 
Education;  Ltd.  Comdr.  C.  M. 
Drury,  U.S.N.R.,  Chaplain;  Guy 
Needham,  War  Shipping  Admini- 
stration ;  Hon.  Jesse  W.  Curtis, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  ;  A.  E.  Stow,  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company ; 
A.  B.  Poole,  American  President 
Lines;  K.  H.  Donovin,  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines;  James  K. 
Fiske,  State  Adjutant,  American 
Legion,  and  Jos.  A.  Moore,  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Company. 
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Maritime  "M"  For 
Eastern  Firm 

Having  converted  it>  entire 
plant  from  the  peace-time  produc- 
tion of  refining  equipment  for  the 

petroleum  industry,  the  Dunkirk, 
New  York,  plant  <>f  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  has  suc- 
cessfully taken  up  its  new  wartime 
role  of  building  king-posts  and 
masts  for  Liberty  Ships. 

In  recognition  of  its  outstanding 
performance,  this  73-year-old  firm 
was  presented  with  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission's  "M"  pennant 
and  labor  merit  badges  for  the  en- 
tire employee  personnel  by  Col. 
Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Director  of 
the  Commission's  Production  Di- 
vision, at  ceremonies  held  at  the 
plant  on  December  18,  1942,  at 
Dunkirk,  New  York.  Among  those 
participating  were  Mr.  Sylwin 
Strakacz,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
and  Consul  General  of  Poland. 
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The  United  Seaman's 
Service 

Excerpts  from  a  speech  by  Cap- 
tain Edward  Macauley  before  the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, December  18,  1942,  outlin- 
ing the  need  and  aims  of  the 
United  Seaman's  Service : 

The  dramatic  military  events  of 
the  past  month  are  pregnant  with 
meaning  for  all  of  us  who  under- 
stand the  role  of  the  merchant 
marine  in  safeguarding  our  Na- 
tion's liberty  and  preparing  her  to 
play  her  rightful  role  in  the  post- 
war world. 

A  deep  sense  of  pride  has  filled 
the  entire  American  people  as 
they  have  realized  the  significance 
of  the  major  victories  in  North 
Africa  and  the  Solomon  Islands. 

But  they  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  role  of  life-and-death 
import  which  the  merchant  marine 
played  in  both  these  actions.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  general  public 
does  not  yet  think  in  terms  of 
Admiral  A.  T.  Mahan's  celebrated 
formula:  "Sea  power  equals  Naval 


vessels  plus  bases  plus  the  mer- 
chant marine." 

Are  we  prepared  to  go  the  whole 
way,  to  do  everything  which  is 
necessary  to  provide  America  with 
a  merchant  marine  which  will  en- 
able her  to  win  the  war  today  and 
to  become  the  major  sea  power  in 
the  post-war  years  for  which  her 
resources  and  her  industrial  geni- 
us have  prepared  her? 

We  know  that  2,300  or  more 
ships  are  due  off  the  ways  by  the 
end  of  1943.  We  know  that  ap- 
proximately 25,000  more  officers 
and  100,000  more  men  will  be  re- 
quired to  sail  them.  We  know  the 
courage  with  which  seasoned  mar- 
iners are  doing  their  duty  today  in 
the  face  of  ever-present  dangers 
and  frequent  tragedies. 

But  have  we  overlooked  one 
very  important  thing:  that  mer- 
chant seamen  are  human  beings, 
not  robots  conveniently  attached 
to  deck  and  engine  and  galley? 
Are  we  giving  the  necessary 
thought  to  the  human  needs,  in 
health  and  social  well-being,  of 
the  gallant  fighters  who  take  the 
stuff  of  victory  from  our  factories 
to  our  fronts. 


S.S.  WILLIAM  KENT,  Liberty  ship,  just 
christened  by  the  16 -year -old  twin 
granddaughters  of  the  late  Marin  Coun- 
ty Congressman,  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory when  twins  christened  a  Liberty 
ship,  each  wielding  a  bottle  of  Califor- 
nia champagne.  The  launching  took 
place  at  the  Marinship  yard  in  Sausa- 
lito.  Left  to  right  are  Reverend  John 
Compton  Leffler,  Rector  of  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church,  San  Francisco;  Thom- 
as T.  Kent,  who  helped  build  the  ship 
and  who  is  the  son  of  the  late  philan- 
thropist and  statesman;  Nancy  Kent; 
Mrs.  William  Kent,  widow;  Marty  Kent; 
Jordan  L.  Martinelli,  city  attorney  of 
Sausalito,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  Kent. 

The  very  creation  of  such  an 
organization  as  United  Seamen's 
Service  indicates  that  our  govern- 
ment, and  leaders  among  the  ship- 
builders, the  shipowners  and  op- 
erators, and  the  maritime  unions, 
understand  the  importance  of  this 
human  side  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. They  know  that  today's  and 
tomorrow's  needs  must  be  met  by 
a  service  which,  basing  itself  on 
everything  good  which  has  thus 
far  been  accomplished  by  the  sea- 
men's unions,  by  all  existing  agen- 
cies for  the  welfare  of  seamen,  and 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
War  Shipping  Administration, 
moves  forward  on  a  scale  hitherto 
unknown. 

Today,  as  we  meet  beside  Pacif- 
ic waters,  we  know  that  our  West 
Coast  has  become  one  of  the  great 
shipbuilding  and  ship-operating 
centers  of  the  world. 

The  question  is :  Will  there  be  a 
human  bottleneck  between  the 
West  Coast's  possibilities  and  the 
West  Coast's  performance  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine?  Or  will  we  realize 
that  the  seaman  himself  —  his 
health  and  his  welfare — stands  at 
the  center  of  the  picture? 

In  addition  to  being  heroes, 
these  men  are  flesh-and-blood.   If 


MRS.  W.  P.  MANUELL  is  all  ready  to 
christen  the  S.S.  Sea  Mink  at  this  launch- 
ing at  the  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, South  San  Francisco,  California. 
W.  P.  Manuell,  Principal  Machinery  In- 
spector, stands  by  to  offer  advice. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


the)  are  t"  be  able  t"  render  maxi 
mum  service  during  the  war.  if 
they  are  to  be  attracted  to  con 
tinned  sen  ■  in  the  years 

to  come,  they  musl  see  some  rea 

s. 'ii. 1 1  il<-  inc. i -uio  of  well  being  ami 

security  tor  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  United  Seamen's  Service 
was  launched  early  in  September 
t"  meet  just  that  need.  A  coopera 
live  venture  of  shipbuilders,  ship- 
owners,  ship  operators  and  the 
seamen's  unions,  it  bas  the  close 
cooperation  and  support  of  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  War  Shipping  Administration. 
Behind  these  parties  of  the  first 
jiart,  so  to  speak,  stand  the  Ameri- 
can people  wlid  daily  achieve 
greater  understanding'  of  the  role 
of  the  merchant  marine  in  our  na- 
tional life. 

Within  a  few  short  months  the 
United  Seamen's  Service  has 
launched  six  splendid  units — three 
rest  centers  for  seamen  recuperat- 
ing from  torpedoings  and  other 
encounters  with  the  enemy  at  sea : 
two  town  clubs  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  the  first  over- 
seas facility,  a  hotel  and  club  in 
Glasgow. 

Encouraging  as  this  is,  it  repre- 
sents only  a  beginning.  Adequate 
and  appropriate  service  facilities 
must  be  established  in  every  ma- 
jor American  port,  and  in  every 
major  United  Nations  port  the 
world  over.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  demonstrate  that  our  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  our  merchant 
seamen  is  something  far  greater 
than  mere  sentiment;  that  it  is  a 
determination  to  do  a  real  job,  to 
do  it  promptly  and  thoroughly. 


Ceremonies  marking  the  presentation  ot  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission "M"  pennant,  the  Victory  Fleet  Flag,  to  the  A.  P.  Green 
Fire  Brick  Company.  This  is  the  tirst  Maritime  Award  in  the  state 
of  Missouri  and  the  first  in  the  entire  fireclay  industry. 


First  Maritime  "M" 
In  Missouri 

The  tirst  U.  S.  Maritime  "M" 
Pennant  in  the  entire  fireclay  in- 
dustry and  the  first  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  was  awarded  Tuesday, 
November  10,  to  the  A.  P.  Green 
Fire  Brick  Company  of  .Mexico. 
Missouri.  Labor  Merit  insignia 
were  presented  to  all  of  the  1475 
employees.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Colonel  Willard  F.  Rock 
well,  Director  of  Production  for 
the  Maritime  Commission.  This 
award,  which  is  the  highest  of  all 
Maritime  Commission  honors. 
was  awarded  to  the  Green  Com 
pany  for  outstanding  achievement 
in  the  production  of  fire  brick  and 
refractory  materials  used  for  lin- 
ing the  boilers  of  Liberty  ships 
and  essential  to  the  shipbuilding 
program  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission. 

"You  are  in  a  real  sense  making 
ships  in  Missouri,"  Colonel  Rock- 
well told  the  employees  in  making 


the  presentation.  "The  work  you 
men  and  women  of  this  company 
are  d<  'in^  is  c  if  great  impi  >rtan<  e  to 
our    shipbuilding    program.    You 

have  been  manufacturing  fire 
brick  and  refractory  products  that 
have  been  a  part  of  every  Liberty 
ship  constructed  in  Maritime  ship- 
yards. \ 'mi  have  been  supplying 
this  material,  therebj  making  it 
possible  for  <  ither  men  and  w<  mien 
and  other  industrial  plants  to 
break  their  records  of  production 
and  meet  rigid  delivery  schedules. 
During  the  past  thirteen  months, 
our  shipyards  have  delivered  into 
service  570  complete  vessels  —  a 
record  unequaled  in  world  his- 
tory. During  the  single  month  of 
October,  they  delivered  81  com- 
pleted vessels,  which  approxi- 
mates the  entire  tonnage  delivered 
by  American  yards  in  the  full  year 
of  1941.  But,  as  the  spread  of  war 
calls  for  more  and  more  of  our 
soldiers,  our  war  materials  of  all 
kinds,  so  will  the  demand  for  ships 
constantly  increase." 


This  trie  of  shipbuilding  experts  are 
among  the  top  yard  bosses  at  Marin- 
sbip  in  Sausalito.  Left  is  Jack  Hardie, 
shipwright  superintendent  and  a  veter- 
an of  48  years  in  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try. Harry  Pharis,  center,  is  welding 
superintendent.  He's  a  lanky  Texan  with 
a  mighty  good  word  to  say  for  the 
hundreds  of  women  welders  who  work 
under  his  jurisdiction.  Right  is  John 
Anderton,  who  is  Marinship's  produc- 
tion engineer.  He's  forgotten  more 
about  building  ships  than  most  fellows 
know. 
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"Speed,  Efficiency  and 
Cooperation" 

Past,  present  and  future  could 
have  been  the  key  words  to  desig- 
nate three  activities  which  made 
the  December  5  week-end  a  whirl- 
wind of  activity  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  working  personnel  of 
Barrett  and  Hilp,  general  contrac- 
tors, of  San  Francisco. 

Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  was 
the  setting  for  the  formal  presen- 
tation   of    the    Army-Navy    Con- 


Harry  Hilp,  left,  and 
Frank  Barrett,  princi- 
pals of  Barrett  and 
Hilp,  general  contrac- 
tors, are  proud  of  the 
"E"  flag,  symbol  of  the 
Army -Navy  Construc- 
tion Award,  which  they 
received  for  the  speed, 
efficiency  and  cooper- 
ation of  their  work  on 
more  than  1  50  projects 
at  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard. 

(Official  U.  S.  Navy 
Photograph) 


struction  Award  to  the  firm  prin- 
cipals Saturday  noon  for  recogni- 
tion of  past  performance. 

Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Hilp  were 
hosts  to  2000  employees  at  an 
Achievement  Celebration  party  in 
the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  San 
Francisco,  that  evening. 

And  Monday  noon  saw  the  lay- 
ing of  the  first  reinforcing  steel 
rods  in  the  hull  of  the  first  of  26 
concrete  barges  being  built  at 
Belair  Shipyard,  an  important  ac- 
tivity for  the  future. 
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As  an  added  attraction,  a  War 
Bond  drive  was  launched  during 
the  Belair  program.  Superintend- 
ents and  foremen  pledged  more 
than  $20,000  worth  of  bond  pur- 
chases during  lunch  and  Barrett 
pledged  the  management  to  match, 
dollar-for-dollar,  the  combined 
purchases  of  all  Belair  employees. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  L.  Friedell 
made  the  official  presentation  of 
the  "E"  flag  at  Mare  Island  and 
both  Barrett  and  Hilp  made  brief 
talks  of  appreciation  and  accep- 
tance. Colonel  Stuart  M.  Hall,  for 
the  Army,  presented  employee 
pins  to  Carpenter  O.  S.  Hughes, 
representing  the  employees.  The 
Mare  Island  Navy  band  furnished 
the  music  and  the  program  was 
presented  from  a  temporary  plat- 
form, built  specially  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

This  award  was  prized  particu- 
larly, because  few,  if  any,  general 
contractors  have  received  such  an 
honor  and  it  is  the  unanimous  re- 
solve of  the  entire  personnel  to 
add  a  star  to  the  "E"  flag  every 
six  months — as  fast  as  they  are 
available — by  a  continuation  of 
"speed,  efficiency  and  coopera- 
tion." 

Barrett  and  Hilp  recently  com- 
pleted the  construction  of  5000  de- 
mountable houses  in  180  days  at 
Portsmouth,  Virginia.  This  was 
the  largest  housing  project  ever 
designed  and  it  was  completed  in 
record  time.  It  is  housing  work- 
ers at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

Other  housing  developments 
have  been  completed  by  Barrett 
and  Hilp  in  Missouri  and  on  the 
West  Coast.  More  recently  they 
have  received  two  new  contracts, 
one  for  1000  war  apartments  cost- 
ing $1,800,000  in  Vallejo,  and  the 
other  being  for  500  dormitory 
units,  costing  $500,000  at  Hunters 
Point. 


Participants  in  Army-Navy  award  pro- 
gram at  Mare  Island.  Left  to  right:  Lt. 
Cdr.  A.  J.  Wagner  USNR;  Lt.  Cdr.  W.  M. 
Johnson  USNR;  Capt.  George  D.  Wetsel 
USN;  Ensign  B.  L.  Raffin  USNR;  Lieut. 
E.  E.  Clarridge  USNR;  Lt.  Cdr.  F.  W. 
Phipps  USNR;  Rear  Admiral  W.  L.  Frie- 
dell; Lieut.  C.  H.  Darby  USNR;  Col. 
Stuart  M.  Hall;  Cdr.  E.  W.  Andrews 
USN  ret.;  Harry  Hilp;  O.  F.  Hughes, 
employee  representative;  Frank  Barrett. 
(Official  V.  S.  Navy  Photograph) 
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We  Will  Not  Fail  You; 
Well  Build  Your  Ships! 

Buildei  •  if  fighting  ships  f< ir  the 
Navy,  the  most  recent  of  which 
h.i\  e  been  tin-  cruiser  I  l.S.S.  "(  >ak 
land"   and    the   destroyer    U.S.S. 
"Heermann,"   the   San    Francisco 
of    Bethlehem    Steel    Com 
pan)     was    awarded    the     Vrmy 
X.i\  \    "E"  at  ceremonies  held  at 
4:00  P.M.   Friday,   December   11. 
Fifteen   thousand   workers,  paus 
ing    between    shifts,    heard    Vice 
\dmiral   John    \\  ills   ( ireenslade, 
I  .t.  i  !ol.  John  R.  Reillj  .  <  !o\  ernor 
elect    Earl    Warren,    and    A.    S. 
Gunn,    General    Manager   of   the 
Bethlehem  Shipyard. 

General  Manager  Gunn  accept- 
ed the  award  for  the  company 
with  these  words:  "This  is  a  high 
honor  that  the  representatives  of 
bur  fighting  forces  have  ln-stowed 
Bpon  us.  It  means  that  we  have 
been  working  together  with  a  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation.  It  means 
that  we  have  been  building  ships 
hitter  and  faster  than  ever  before. 
And  it  means  that  our  fighting 
forces  know  they  can  depend  on 
us  tn  produce  the  ships  they  need 
so  urgently. 

"  In  accepting  this  award  we  are, 
by  inference,  promising  to  con- 
tinue this  good  work.  We  must  do 
more  than  promise — we  must  per- 
form. Mi  ire  and  mi  >re  ships  must 
he  built  in  shorter  and  shorter 
time. 

"It  is  not  the  American  way  to 
leave  unfinished  the  kind  of  job 
we're  working  on  now.  We  will 
drive  through  to  victory.  And  so, 
speaking  as  one  voice  for  all  the 
people  of  this  yard,  I  say  to  the 
Navy  and  the  Army  .  .  .  We  will 
not  fail  you.  We'll  build  your 
ships!" 

This  yard  is  one  of  the  first  to 
cooperate  in  the  complete  fitting 
'  mt  i  if  ships  before  theyr  are  turned 
oxer  to  the  Navy,  according  to 
Admiral  Greenslade,  thus  speed- 
ing by  weeks  the  delivery  of  ves- 
sels to  the  fleet. 

Other  destroyers  from  this  yard, 
Admiral    Greenslade    revealed    in 


Above:  Mr.  A.  S.  Gunn.  General  Manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Yard  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  receiving  the  Army-Navy  "E"  Award  from 

Vice-Admiral  John  Wills  Greenslade. 


his  address  to  the  workers,  have 
already  proved  themselves  in  bat- 
tle in  the  (oral  Sea  and  at  Mid- 
way and  in  the  fight  now  being 
waged  in  the  Solomons,  and  have 
"delivered  crushing  blows  to  our 
enemies  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the 
Pacific." 


Governor -eled  Earl  Warren 
congratulated  the  workers  upon 
their  achievement,  saying,  "Your 
accomplishment  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  job  abroad  and  at 
home  is  but  one  job — that  what 
we  do  here  is  reflected  in  the  out-. 
come  of  battles." 


Below:  Admiral  John  Wills  Greenslade  addresses  15,000 
Bethlehem  Steel  workers  at  "E"  ceremonies. 
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THE  HIGH  LIGHT  of  the  event  was  the  presentation 
of  an  American  Flag  from  the  J&R  staff,  represented 
by  Marie  Quartararo,  to  Messrs.  Joslyn  (to  her 
right)  and  Ryan  (to  her  left)  while  Capt.  Sinton  of 
the  U.S.S.  Chandeleur  watches  at  the  left. 


JOSLYN  &  RYAN 


CELEBRATE  CHRISTMAS 


P.  L.  Joslyn  and  M.  J.  Ryan 
were  genial  hosts  to  their  entire 
organization  at  a  Christmas  party 
on  Thursday,  December  24,  at  the 
Colonial  Room  of  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 

George  V.  Rulofson,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  also  served  as 
Master  of  Ceremonies  and  con- 
ducted the  program  in  his  usual 
efficient  and  affable  manner. 
The  committee  members  includ- 
ed Lowell  Bowen,  Bill  Lewis, 
Sam  Gazzano,  Carl  Lindberg,  C. 
R.  Sessions,  Elinor  Criswell, 
Maude  Merritt  and  Marie  Quar- 
tararo. 


Distinguished  guests  were  seated  at  the  festively  decorated  head  table. 
From  the  left  were  W.  Feldcamp,  Chief  Hull  Draftsman  at  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.;  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  E.  Garrels,  Asst.  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding, 
USN,  at  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland;  Capt.  W.  Sinton  of  the  USS 
Chandeleur,  (seaplane  tender  designed  by  J&R);  Host  P.  L.  Joslyn; 
master  of  ceremonies  George  V.  Rulofson;  Committee  Member  Bill  Lewis, 
(standing);  Host  M.  J.  Ryan;  W.  Griffin,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
Inspector  at  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.;  C.  M.  Loring,  Office  of  Super- 
visor of  Shipbuilding,  USN,  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  F.  J.  Swaney,  Chief 
Engineer,  at  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.;  Frank  Ott,  Design  Superintend- 
ent, at  office  of  Assistant  Industrial  Manager,  USN  at  Ferry  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco;  and  W.  H.  Ellison,  Associated  Consultant  Structural  Engineer. 


All  the  entertainment  was  fur- 
nished by  J&R  employees.  The 
"Bilge  &  Ballast  Quartet,"  con- 
sisting of  Maurice  Bertie,  Bill 
Lewis,  Carl  Hague  and  Jack  Hare 
were  under  the  direction  of  Bill 
Lewis  and  were  ably  accompan- 
ied by  Ellis  Anderson.  The  J&R 
Blues  Singer,  Barbara  Hulburt, 
sang  several  solo  selections,  as 
did  Carl  Hague. 

Employees  presented  a  4"/50 
cal.  shell  case  as  a  good-luck  token 


to  Capt.  Sinton  of  the  USS  Chan- 
deleur. This  particular  shell  case 
was  a  part  of  the  last  shot  fired  in 
a  record-breaking  Short  Range 
Battle  Practice  that  brought  a 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  Cup 
to  San  Francisco. 

Sam  Gazzano  was  responsible 
for  all  the  arrangements,  and  the 
colorful  souvenir  program  was  de- 
signed by  Miss  Marion  Rich.  The 
accompanying  pictures  show  the 
prevailing  good-fellowship. 
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Machinery— Equipment— Outfitting  in  1942 
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THERMACOTE   COVERGLASSES 


These  are  the  days  of  arc  w  eld 
i  1 1 1.: .  \\  elders  are  being  trained  bj 
the  thousands  and  everything 
pertaining  to  welding  is  being 
watched  closelj  by  labor  and  man- 
agement alike  to  cut  down  costs, 
improve  output,  and  render  the 
process  safer  for  the  welder.  To- 
daj  's  speed  records  pro\  e  this. 

Principal  among  the  safet) 
measures  are  those  protecting  the 
eyes.  Welders'  standard  helmets 
are  equipped  with  a  lens  oi  dark 
glass  to  prevent  eye  injury  from 
the  bright  glare  of  the  electric  arc. 

Over  this  lens  is  placed  a  cover- 

glaSS  SO  that  the  COStly  and  now 
bard-to-get  lens  itself  may  be  pro- 
tected  from  injury  due  to  contact 
with  hot  metal  or  due  to  collision 
with  objects. 

Ordinary  coverglasses  do  not 
last  very  long  and  a  busy  ship- 
yard uses  them  up  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate.  They  become  useless 
through  hot  metal  splatter  adher- 
ing to  the  glass,  cracking  it,  or  at 
least  dimming  out  proper  vision. 

The  Thermacote  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  after 
much  research,  has  perfected  a 
heat  and  moisture  resistant  coat- 


ing, tlu-  same  as  used  on  Thei  ma 

c.ite  processed  light  bulb'-,  which. 

when  processed  on  coverglasses, 
multiplies  their  useful  life  bj   ten 

to  15  times  and  renders  them  safer 

against  rupture  bj  heavj  objects. 
These  glasses,  marketed  under 

the     trade     name    of    Thermacote 

coverglasses,  arc  now  being  used 
to  great  production  and  economic 
advantage  by  the  principal  ship 
\  a'rds  of  t  alifi  irnia.  'The  use  i  >f 
this  glass  shows  very  substantial 
savings  in  main    ways,  including: 


the     till  <••  1     COSl     of     ,  ,  ,\  ,  i  glaSSeS  ; 

the  man  hours  in  welding  opera 
lions  ;  the  o  'st  of  transpi  irtation  ; 
ami  the  cost  of  ai  i  idents. 

Thermacote  successfully  resists 
most  of  iin-  heavj  gobs  of  hot 
metal  that  ordinarilj  gel  through 

to  break  the  costly  colored  lenses 
of  the  helmet  and  cause  s(-M,,Us 
burns. 

Thermacote     coverglasses     are 

shipped  from  the  factory  reads  to 
install.  Coated  all  o\  er  both  sides 
and  four  edges,  tiny  are  safe  to 
handle,  having  no  sharp  lT'iss 
edges.  Welders  like  them  and  do 
better  work. 


Ship   Chandlers'    50th   Anniversary 


Weeks.  Howe,  Emerson,  pio- 
neer ship  chandlers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  celebrating  this  year 
their  fiftieth  anniversary  of  serv- 
ice to  the  merchant  ships  of  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

This  firm  and  its  predecessor 
has  been  located  on  the  first  block 
of  Market  Street  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  We  reproduce  here- 
with a  bill  dated  lcS56  made  out  on 
the  invoice  forms  of  A.  Crawford 
and  Co.,  San  Francisco,  which  firm 
was  succeeded  b\  Weeks,  llowe. 
Emerson  oxer  50  years  ago.    It  is 


50. 


'.XT'  I  San  franrisrn    a^i^a^r  J^^p  1 8 

dST  A.  CRAWFORD  &  CO.   W* 

Brick  Building,  No.  139  Front  Street,  between  Jackson  and  Pacific. 
T.  ni».  Tarpaulin*,  Duck,  *nund  Hand  Mb,  Ac.  Tor  »alr. 
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INVOICE  OF 
A.  Crawford 
&  Co.,  pred- 
ecessors of 
Weeks. 
Howe,  Emer- 
son. 


very  interesting  to  note  the 
charges  on  this  old  document, 
such  as  "Labor  .  .  .  $7.00  per  day," 
"Manila  Rope  ...  25  cts." 

In  the  United  States  it  is  rather 
unusual  for  a  firm  to  have  existed 
for  half  a  century  engaged  in  the 
same  business.  In  fact,  only  eight 
firms  out  of  a  thousand  who  were 
in  existence  fifty  years  back  are  in 
business  today.  Weeks,  Howe, 
Emerson,  however,  have  not  only 
maintained  themselves  in  business 
for  more  than  50  years,  but  have 
remained  during  that  period  on 
the  same  block  of  the  same  street 
in  the  same  city,  a  record  which 
we  are  sure  is  much  less  common. 
For  over  50  years  they  did  busi 
ness  on  the  first  block  of  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  and  they 
are  occupying  a  store  in  that 
block. 

They  are  celebrating  their  gold- 
en anniversary  at  their  own  build- 
ing. 255  Mission  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, just  2rj  blocks  from  their 
Market  Street  store. 

The  active  executive  manage- 
ment of  this  firm  comprises:  S.  F. 
Weeks,  president;  C.  K.  llowe, 
vice  president;  and  F.  W.  llowe, 
treasurer. 

They  handle  and  stock  a  full 
line  of  ship  chandlery  items. 
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MEEHANITE   PROPELLER 

Meehanite  Approved 
For  Ship  Propellers 

Increasing  use  of  Meehanite  for 
propellers,  propeller  blades,  and 
propeller  hubs  is  helping  elimi- 
nate foundry  delays  created  by 
shortages  in  the  tin  and  copper 
necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  manganese  bronze  usually 
specified  for  propellers. 

Recently,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission specified  Meehanite  as  a 
suitable  metal  for  cargo  vessel 
propellers,  and  a  number  of  Mee- 
hanite foundries  are  now  engaged 
in  their  production. 

Manufactured  by  special  proc- 
esses  which  permit  accurate  con- 
trol of  the  metal  structure  and 
predetermination  of  engineering 
properties,  this  metal  provides  the 
high  tensile  strength,  adequate  re- 
sistance  to  cavitation  and  erosion 
and  good  resistance  to  shock  or 
impact  that  are  so  necessary  in  a 
seagoing  propeller. 

Illustrated  is  a  single-unit,  ten- 
ton  propeller,  cast  by  Washington 
lnm  Works,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Mobile  Units  Speed 
Welding  in  Shipyard 

Mobile  units  for  supplying  di- 

i1  for  arc  welding  oper- 
ations   on    steel    ships    are    being 
used  with  highly  satisfactory  re- 
sults  :ii    :i    We-st   Coast   shipyard. 
en    are  two  of  the  units, 
consisting    of    six    General 
pi  i .Hi >r   welding 
ited  in  roofed  steel 


frames,  the  tops  of  which  are 
equipped  with  suitable  projections 
for  receiving  the  lifting  hooks  of  a 
crane. 

With  this  arrangement,  the  mo- 
tor generators  are  protected  from 
the  weather,  and  the  units  are 
easily  picked  up  by  a  crane  and 
moved  to  wherever  they  are  re- 
quired, thus  materially  speeding 
the  shipyard's  welding  operations. 

Arc  Control  Stations 
For  Welding  Generators 

Greater  welding  output  per  ma- 
chine, better  control  by  the  opera- 
tor, and  improved  welds  on  thin 
gage  metal.  All  of  these  are  ob- 
tainable through  the  use  of  the 
Honey  Bee  Arc  Control  Station, 
recently  developed  by  Wilson 
Welder  and  Metals  Company  of 
New  York. 

These  arc  control  stations  are 
made  in  capacities  of  75  amperes 
and  150  amperes.  They  are  an 
auxiliary  electric  device,  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  welding 
circuit  of  any  constant  potential 
arc  welding  generator.  Most  con- 
ventional drooping  voltage  gener- 
ators can  be  converted  quickly 
and  easily  to  constant  potential. 
For  this  purpose,  Wilson  supplier 
a  quick-change  switch  mounted 
on  the  generator.  A  portable 
switch  held  in  the  operator's  hand 
gives  the  operator  remote  control 
of  the  welding  current  within  pre- 
determined limits.  This  switch 
may  be  combined  with  the  elec- 
trode holder,  if  desired. 


When  two  or  more  arc  control 
stations  are  hooked  up  to  a  single 
generator,  a  like  number  of  weld- 
ing arcs  can  be  operated  simulta- 
neously. Each  operator  can  regu- 
late his  own  current  and  weld  as 
he  sees  fit  without  affecting  the 
others  in  any  way.  One  of  the 
important  features  of  this  new  ar- 
rangement is  the  remote  control 
of  the  arc  when  the  operator 
reaches  the  end  of  a  bead,  thereby 
enabling  him  to  greatly  improve 
the  quality  of  the  weld  deposit  at 
the  center.  This  is  accomplished 
by  gradually  reducing  the  current 
which,  in  turn,  reduces  the  heat 
and  avoids  porous,  cracked  craters 
and  inclusions.  Each  operator  has 
his  choice  of  two  methods  of  con- 
trol : 

(1)  He  can  set  his  Honey  Bee  to 
deliver  a  definite  current  at 
the  arc  and  weld  steadily  at 
that  setting. 

(2)  He  can  use  the  hand  switch 
to  vary  the  current  without  j 
breaking  the  arc.  This  en- 
ables him  to  start  his  arc  on 
cold  metal  with  a  maximum 
current  (hot  arc)  and  to  re- 
duce the  current  as  the  work 
warms  up. 

Using  two  75-ampere  arc  con- 
trol stations,  a  200-ampere  gener- 
ator can  serve  two  operators  in- 
stead of  one.  The  result  is  greater 
production.  Higher  efficiency  and 
a  better  load  factor  also  result  be- 
cause the  generator  is  operating 
nearer  to  its  rated  capacity  at  all 
times.  Similarly,  a  single  400- 
ampere  generator  can  be  made  to 


THREE  WILSON 
"HONEY  BEE"  arc 
control  stations 
attached  to  a  Wil- 
son Hornet  welder. 
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serve  five  to  six  75-ampere  sta- 
tions, or  three  to  four  of  the  150- 
ampere  stations.  Each  operator 
can  draw  precisely  the  amount  of 
current  he  wants  (up  to  the  capac- 
ity of  his  station)  at  all  times,  re- 
gardless of  what  current  the  other 
welders  are  drawing. 

McNab  of  Bridgeport,  Inc. 

The  name  Alexander  McNab 
has  long  been  familiar  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States.  This  ingenious 
Scotsman  devised  many  instru- 
ments and  fittings  to  aid  commu- 
nication between  the  bridge  and 
the  engine  room,  to  facilitate  the 
taking  of  necessary  records  of  per- 
formance, and  to  test  the  proper- 
ties of  materials  used.  The  organi- 
zation which  he  built  up  is  now 
known  as  McNab  of  Bridgeport, 
Inc..  and  the  technicians  and  me- 
chanics of  the  plant  at  Bridge- 
port. Connecticut,  are  100  per  cent 
busy  on  the  big  job  of  helping  win 
the  war  by  supplying  these  prod- 
ucts to  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

This  is  true  not  only  as  regards 
American  shipyards,  but  also  in 
regard  to  Canadian  shipyards.  For 
instance,  this  plant  has  supplied 
the  entire  requirements  of  the 
R03  al  Canadian  Navy  on  their  ex- 
tensive commitments  of  corvettes 
and  algerines. 

The  equipment  that  McNab  has 
supplied  for  these  ships  includes: 
mechanical  bridge-engine  room 
telegraphs;  mechanical  engine- 
room-to-stoke-hole  telegraphs;  la- 
test type  counter  -  tachometers; 
and  salinity  indicators  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  British  Ad- 
miralty requirements  for  opera- 
til  'ii  "ii  direct  current. 

Drill  Fixture  Saves 
Day  Per  Week 

From  .24  to  32  hours  per  week- 
arc  being  saved  with  a  device  de- 
veloped  to  speed  the  drilling  of 
marine  gear  casings  at  one  of  ( Gen- 
eral  Electric's  major  works. 

The  device,  a  universal  indexing 
i  "1  fixture,  permits  position- 
ing the  casings  for  drilling  at  any 
angle  in  a  full  circle  and  at  any 
plane.    In  other  words,  it  allows 
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rotation  of  the  work  in  the  manner 
of  both  the  merry-go-round  and 
the  Ferris  wheel. 

About  110  holes  must  be  drilled, 
tapped,  or  spot-faced  in  each  of 
the  casings,  which  vary  in  weight 
from  1000  to  2000  pounds.  Before 
the  trunnion  fixture  was  devel- 
oped, a  crane  had  to  be  summoned 
to  reposition  the  casing  after  each 
surface  was  drilled.  This  meant 
that  each  piece  of  work  had  to  be 
set  up  at  least  six  times. 

Now,  work  is  set  up  just  once 
on  a  table  which  can  be  turned 
completely  around  in  either  direc- 
tion with  no  more  effort  than  is 
needed  to  push  a  revolving  door. 
With  the  table  locked  in  the  de- 
sired position,  the  casing  can  be 
electrically  rotated  end  over  end 
to  expose  any  portion  of  its  sides 
or  bottom  to  the  drill.  This  move- 
ment is  controlled  by  push  button, 
and  rotation  in  either  direction 
through  a  360-degree  circle  is  pos- 
sible. 


Navy  "E"  for 
Bolts  and  Nuts 

The  awarding  of  the  Army- 
Navy  "E"  to  the  H.  M.  Harper 
Company,  Chicago,  December  7, 
1942,  turns  the  spotlight  on  a  con- 
cern which  has  had  a  spectacular 
growth  .  .  .  typically  American, 
yet  unique  in  many  aspects. 

In  1923  this  was  a  "one-man" 
organization.  By  1925  there  were 
half  a  dozen  employees.  Today  it 
is  a  sizable  modern  concern  occu- 
pying two  large  buildings  and  em- 
ploying over  275  people.  Every 
day  it  now  ships  more  than  the 
1925  volume.  In  the  interim,  there 
have  been  ten  different  major  ex- 
pansions. 

One  of  the  unique  phases  of  this 
concern  and  its  history  is  the  prod- 
uct .  .  .  namely  bolts  and  nuts 
made  of  brass,  bronze,  copper, 
Everdur,  Afonel,  and  stainless 
steel.  These  products  have  the 
property  of  resisting  rust,  corro- 
sion, certain  chemical  compounds, 
super-heated  steam  and  numerous 
other  adverse  conditions. 

These  properties  make  Harper 
fastenings  particularly  suited  for 
Navy  and  maritime  use.  They  are 


being  used  today  on  sub-chasers, 
cutters,  crash  boats,  mine  sweep- 
ers, landing  barges,  merchant 
ships  and  other  craft.  Ocean  salt, 
arctic  sub-cold  and  tropic  sweat 
do  not  phase  these  tough  fasten- 
ings. 

Another  factor  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  the  H. 
M.  Harper  Company  is  the  fact 
that  in  addition  to  manufacturing 
standard  and  special  fastenings,  it 
maintains  huge  stocks  of  not  only 
the  common  types  of  bolts,  nuts, 
screws,  washers  and  rivets,  but 
numerous  special  and  hard-to-get 
items  ...  a  total  of  4320  stock 
items.  In  addition,  the  company 
maintains  and  operates  an  exten- 
sive special  order  department 
equipped  with  special  machinery, 
tools,  taps  and  dies  for  the  produc- 
tion of  special  fastenings  accord- 
ing to  specifications. 

New  Rustproof 
Compound 

The  problem  of  rustproofing 
steel  plates,  shapes,  deck  equip- 
ment and  machinery  so  that  it  is 
protected  from  the  time  it  is  manu- 
factured up  to  the  time  it  is  as- 
sembled as  part  of  a  new  ship,  has 
been  solved  with  the  new  non- 
hardening  Texaco  Rustproof 
Compound,  manufactured  by  The 
Texas  Company.  This  material 
comes  in  two  grades,  one  suitable 
for  cold  application  and  one  suita- 
ble for  dipping  or  spraying  at  150- 
175  degrees  F.  The  light  material 
for  cold  application  can  also  be 
obtained  in  a  black  color. 

Complete  protection  against 
rusting,  even  though  the  steel 
protected  is  exposed  to  the  weath- 
er for  several  months,  is  obtained 
at  a  low  cost. 

Texaco  Rustproof  Compound 
can  be  removed  by  wiping  with  a 
cloth  saturated  in  any  petroleum 
solvent,  if  this  is  desirable,  at  the 
time  of  installing  the  equipment. 

This  compound  is  suitable  for 
use  on  various  deck  equipment 
such  as  davits,  winches,  hoisting 
equipment,  ventilators,  refrigera- 
tor cars  and  deck  machinery  after 
the  ship  is  in  operation,  wherever 
non  -  hardening  rustproofing 
suitable. 
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Mu.  h  of  the  equipment  used  in 
shipyards  needs  the  preservative 
properties  of  these  products  I  i 
example,  the  steel  of  drydocks, 
i.mi>  and  cranes  can  be  kept 
rust  for  long  periods  b)  a 
single  application.  Structural  steel 
and  shapes  in  buildings  can  be 
similarly    preserved. 

Glass-Insulated 

Flexible  Heating  Element 

\v  ailable  in  any  length,  b)  the 
inch,  foot  or  yard,  a  low  power 
flexible  heating  element  now  finds 
many  uses,  particularly  in  very 
limited  space.  Known  as  the  (ilas 
ohm,  and  also  widelj  used  as  a 
flexible  power  resistor,  this  prod 
net  i-  made  by  Clarostat  Mfg.  Co., 
285-7  X.  6th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y. 

In  the  Glasohm  construction, 
the  resistance  wire  is  wound  mi  a 
fibre  ijass  core  and  is  protected 
bj  a  fibre-glass  braided  covering. 
The  fibre-glass  while  providing 
the  desirable  properties  of  un- 
breakable and  virtually  indestruc- 
tible ula->,  is  almost  as  flexible  as 
silk,  s,,  that  the  unit  can  be  readily 
bent  and  compacted  to  fit  snugly 
about  parts  to  be  heated,  or  again 
jammed  into  very  tight  spots,  in 
either  case  providing  an  efficient 
heating  means.  Typical  Glasohm 
heating  elements  range  from  a 
few  inches  to  several  feet  in 
length.  They  can  be  made  to  any 
required  length  and  provided  with 
any  type  terminals.  Wattage  rat- 
ings are  from  1  to  4  watts  per 
bod)  inch  depending  on  the  appli- 
cation. Operating  temperatures 
up  to  750°  F. 

Glasohm    heating   elements   are 

now  found  in  electric  soldering 
irons,  electric  pencils,  curling 
irons,  water  immersion  heaters, 
and  other  low-power  appliances; 
also  in  temperature-controlled 
ovens  for  oscillating  radio  crys- 
tals, the  heating  of  aviation  and 
marine  instruments,  localized  heat 
lor  chemical  apparatus  and  lab- 
oratory equipment,  and  similar 
applications. 


CELLOPHANE  BUBBLES  FOR  MANY  WAR  USES 


-Jill  PING  I  IN    MR 
air    wrapped    in    tiny    cellophane 
pa<  kages    approaches  realization. 

I  "I         I  heniists        ha\  * in 

plished  the  feat  of  trapping  air  in 
a  continuous  stream  of  cellophane 
bubbles.  The  resiliency  and  buoy 
amy  of  the  resulting  product  open 
up  a  large  held  of  interesting  pos 
sibilities  for  its  application. 

The    material,    know  n    as   "Bub 

bltil,"  has  been  developed  bv  E.  I 
du  1'ont  de  Nemours  X-  Co.,  whose 
Rayon  Division  is  now  manufac- 
turing it  in  its  Tennessee  plant. 

Tests  already  made  show  that 
the  cellophane  bubbles  are  fully 
as  buoyant  as  the  imported  kapok, 
which  comes  from  the  seed  pod  of 
a  Javanese  tine.  The  new  product 
his  been  considered  for  life-jack 
etS  of  the  type  worn  bv  U.  S. 
Navy  personnel,  for  which  kapok 
heretofore  has  been  used.  "Bub 
bllil"  has  also  been  tried  in  the  air 
compartments  of  lifeboats  and 
life-rafts,  where  kapok  is  no 
longer  being  used  because  of  Un- 
limited supply.  It  is  also  proposed 
for  bridge  pontoons,  formerly 
lilled  with  sponge  rubber.  If  these 
air  compartments  are  punctured 
bv  bullets  or  falling  debris,  the 
"Bubblfil"  will  keep  the  craft 
afloat.  It  has  proven  entirely  sat- 
isfactory as  a  replacement  for 
kapok  in  aviation  tow  targets, 
where  buoyant  material  is  used  to 
keep  the  targets  afloat  when  the) 
are  shot  down. 

Neither  kapok  nor  cellulose 
bubbles  can  be  classed  as  non- 
flammable,  but  the  bubbles  will 
not  ignite  when  struck  by  tracer 
bullets.  This  -ives  "Bubblfil"  a 
distinct  advantage  in  military  ap- 
plications of  many  kinds.  It  is 
even  possible  to  render  "Bubblfil" 
flame-resistant  by  chemical  tu.it 
ment. 

In  life  -  jackets  or  life -rafts. 
"Bubblfil"  has  another  advantage, 
for  it  loses  buoyancy  less  rapidly 
than   kapok  upon   prolonged   im- 


mersion in  water.  Tightly  packed 
"  Bubblfil  "  w  eigtlS  about  1 .5 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  and  will 
SUppOll  20  to  M)  times  its  v 
Less  than  three  pounds  of  the  ma 
terial  will  keep  a  heavy  man's 
shoulders  out  of  water.  The  bub 
bles  cannot  be  broken  by  squeez- 
ing, nor  will  they  rupture  at  the 
extremely  low  pressures  of  high 
altitudes.  The  bubbles  remained 
intact  in  laboratory  tests  equiva- 
lent to  an  altitude  of  over  50,000 
feet.  The  material  also  is  quite 
stable  to  extremes  in  temperature. 
Heating  for  three  days  in  air  at 
temperatures  above  200  F.  and 
chilling  to  28  degrees  below  zero 
Fahrenheit  did  not  break  the  bub- 
bles. 

The  material  is  s, ,  tOUgh  that  its 
buoyancy  was  not  affected  when 
cheesecloth  bags  filled  with  it 
were  subjected  to  an  impact  of  79 
foot  -  pounds  per  square  inch, 
equivalent  to  the  impact  sustained 
bv  a  life-jacket  worn  by  a  200- 
pound  man  upon  striking  the 
\\  .iter  after  jumping  from  a  height 
<>f  55  feet. 

The  resiliency  of  the  cellophane 
bubbles,  a  property  derived  from 
the  "springiness"  of  the  entrapped 
air.  has  encouraged  the  1  Hi  Pont 
Company  to  study  their  suitability 
as  a  shock-absorbing  material. 
Here  "Bubblfil"  might  replace 
sponge  rubber  or  so-called  "cellu- 
lar rubber,"  so  very  scarce  today, 
The  "Bubblfil"  has  been  formed. 
bv  means  of  an  adhesive  material, 
into  mats  and  cushions.  These 
might  be  used  for  padding  in  air- 
planes or  tanks.  Bullets  will  not 
shatter  them,  leaving  only  small 
holes. 

A  third  important  characteristic 
of  "Bubblfil"  is  its  low  thermal 
conductivity,  that  is,  its  insulating 
property.  Air  is  a  good  insulator. 
"Bubblfil"  is  a  mass  of  air  cells, 
and  can  be  used  as  a  stuffing  and 
as  an  insulating  layer.  Experi- 
mental  fabrics  have  been  woven. 
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with  cotton  thread  running  one 
direction  and  strands  of  "Bubbl- 
fil"  in  the  other.  This  extremely 
lightweight  material  could  he 
used  as  an  interlining  for  cold- 
weather  jackets  or  flying  suits,  in- 
several  layers  could  be  used  as  the 
filler  for  sleeping  bags. 

Chemically,  "Bubblfil"  is  the 
same  material  as  cellophane  or 
rayon,  namely,  regenerated  cellu- 
lose made  by  the  viscose  process. 


The  syrupy  viscose  material  is  ex- 
truded through  a  single  spinneret 
In  ile.  relatively  large  in  size.  A 
small  amount  of  air  is  injected 
into  it  at  regular  intervals  just  as 
the  filament  is  coagulated  by  the 
acid  bath  in  which  it  is  being 
spun. 

The  size  and  spacing  of  the 
bubbles,  which  are  streamlined  in 
shape,  may  be  arranged  according 
to  choice.    Much   of   the   bubble- 


Through  three  wars  the  Washington 
iron  works  has  served  the  government, 
marine  and  many  other  /ndl/str/es. 

tod/i  v  we  nave  extended  our 
operations  to  meet  the  demand  for 
spec/a l  machinery  for  war  industries. 

washington  war  products  ^re 
also  being  furnished  to  the  arm  n/h/k 
maritime  commission  4nd4ircraft 
industries. 
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strand  now  being  made  has  bub- 
bles a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  running  three  to  the 
inch.  A  smaller  size  is  also  made. 
The  material  greatly  resembles  a 
string  of  transparent  beads. 

BOOK    REVIEWS 

The  National  Paint  Dictionary, 

by  Jeffrey  R.  Stewart,  F.A.I.C. ; 
223  pages,  9"xl2";  250  illustra- 
tions; bound  in  green  buckram 
with  red  and  gold  stampings  ;  pub- 
lished by  the  Stewart  Research 
Library,  1340  New  York  Ave., 
Washington,  D.C.    Price  $7.50. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a 
standard  work,  containing  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  used,  and  perti- 
nent information  on  the  raw  ma- 
terials, methods  of  analysis,  equip- 
ment and  apparatus  employed  in 
the  paint  and  allied  industries.  It 
should  be  on  the  bookshelves  as 
a  handy  reference  volume  for  all 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  application  of 
paint  and  coatings. 

Jeffrey  R.  Stewart  is  a  consult- 
ing and  analytical  chemist  of  na- 
tional repute  and  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  National  Paint 
Bulletin.  He  was  assisted  in  the 
compilation  of  this  dictionary  by 
Frances  E.  Spicer  and  Mary  R. 
Brookfield.  All  the  best  references 
and  many  of  the  more  prominent 
authorities  were  consulted  and 
compared.  The  result  is  a  refer- 
ence book  that  should  go  far  to- 
ward producing  a  more  uniform, 
more  effective,  and  more  specific 
vocabulary  for  the  paint  techni- 
cian and  the  paint  mechanic. 

Shipyard    Fire    Protection:    A 

booklet  bearing  this  title  has  re- 
cently been  issued  by  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  60 
Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
after  careful  expert  appraisal  of 
the  new  fire  hazards  of  the  indus- 
try, and  the  protective  measures 
needed.  Ten  pages ;  paper  covers  ; 
20  cents  postpaid. 

The  protection  of  buildings,  in 
which  there  is  now  constant  move- 
ment of  heavy  equipment,  and  the 
increased  lire  hazards  in  the  wider 
use     i  if    welding,    together    with 
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methods  of  tin-  protection  in  metal 
nd  woodworkings  in 
the  launching  ways,  and  finally  in 
the  protection  of  vessels  while 
they  are  being  fitted  out,  are  all 
d  expertly  and  succinctly. 

This   l klet    should    be   of   real 

\  .iluc  to  the  industry . 

Questions  and  Answers  for  Ma- 
rine Engineers;  Book  I — Boilers, 
by  Captain  II.  C.  Dinger,  U.S.N. 
(ret.)  ;  170  pages,  5"  x8" :  bound  in 
green  boards  with  blue  stampings ; 
published  by  Simmons  Boardman 
Publishing  Corporation,  New 
York.  Price  $1.00. 

This  i-  a  very  hand}  1 k,  firsl 

■  if  a  series,  compiled  from  the 
question  ami  answer  column  ap- 
pearing in  the  Marine  Engineer- 
ing ami  Shipping  Review  during 
the  past  12  years.  The  volume  i- 
well  indexed  ami  should  be  a  very 
good  reference  for  operating  en- 
gineers  coming  up  for  first  papers, 
nr  raise  of  grade.  It  would  also 
answer  many  questions  coming  up 
in  emergencies  at  sea,  and  should 
settle  many  a  ward  room  argu- 
ment. 

Glossary  of  Shipbuilding  Terms, 
li\  Penflex;  75  pages,  4"  x  6"; 
bound  in  blue  hoard  with  white 
stampings;  published  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Flexible  Metallic  Tubing 
Co.,  Philadelphia.   Price  25c. 

This  is  a  very  neat  book  of 
pocket  size  with  a  comprehensive 
glossary  of  terms  used  in  ship- 
building, and  some  material  on 
riveting  and  on  welding.  We  do 
not  agree  with  all  the  definitions, 
Some  of  which  simply  confirm 
popular  errors,  such,  for  instance, 
defining  the  word  knot  as  a  nauti- 
cal mile.  However,  this  book  is 
more  free  of  such  errors  than  a 
number  of  other  marine  glossaries 
published  during  the  past  year, 
and  it  is  well  worth  its  price. 

Questions  and  Answers  for  Ma- 
rine Diesel  Engineers,  edited  by 
Louis  R.  Ford;  88  pages  5"  x  8"  ; 
bound  in  brown  boards  with  blue 
stampings ;  published  by  Diesel 
Publications,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Price  $1.00. 

A  compilation  by  the  editor  of 
Motorship  and  Diesel  Boating  of 


the  questions  ami  answers  coming 
to  him  over  the  past  few  years 
Man)  have  been  published  in  that 
magazine,  but   man)    for  lack  "i 

space  ba\  >■  not    Tin-  I k  will  be 

\  i'i  \  hamly  for  motorship  operal 
ing  engineers  ami   should   I"-  of 
great  help  to  steam  engineers  gi  i 
mu  after  a  diesel  ticket. 

Oakite  Compound  No.  32.    Due 

to  tin'  wartime  necessit)  "f  turn 
ing  i  >ut  essentia]  niaintenaii' 


repair  work  faster  ami  easier  on 
vessels  of  all  types  in  shipbuilding 

yards  and  repair  basins  today,  the 

newly  re\  ised  ami  enlarged  fourth 

edition    of    a    24-page    manual    mi 
descaling     and      (leaning     water 

cooled,  "i    w  .iter  .  i r .  iil.it  ing, 
equipment,  just  issued  by  Oakite 

Products,     Inc..    New     ,*  oik.    is    ,  ,f 
t  i  inely    interest    to   en  -  i  nee  is. 

works  managers,  superintendents, 

foremen    or    other    marine    e\ei  u 

lives  responsible  tor  this  work. 


A/ow  -(ivaiLabL 


A  substitute  for  the  critical  metals 

COPPER  —  ALUMINUM  —  NICKEL 

and  their  Alloys  including  Brass 

"STURDI-LITE" 

(PLa5tic) 

for 

NAME  AND  LABEL        DAMAGE  CONTROL 

HANDWHEEL  LABEL 

PUt25 

ENGINE  TELEGRAPH  DIALS 
CARD  HOLDERS  TOOL  CHECKS 

4/mosf  any  place  where  critical  metals  are  used 


Manufacturing  at  the  present  for  the  United 

States  Navy  and  for  ships  under  the  control  of 

the  Maritime  Commission. 

BEflCOn  BOX  CO. 

440  NATOMA   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Telephone  EXbroolc  2892 


JANUARY 
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Published  monthly  with  current  changes  and 
appointments.  Regarding  new  listings,  please 
communicate  with  Directory  Editor,  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 


DIRECTORY  of  EXECUTIVES 
IN . . . 


Pacific  Coast 


AETNA  CONSTRUCTION   COMPANY 
Los  Angeles,  California 

ALBINA   ENG.  &   MACHINE  WORKS. 
Inc. 
2103  N.  Clark  Ave. 
Portland,  Oregon 

President:  George  Rodgers. 

Vice    President   and    Manager:    L.    R 

Hussa. 
Treasurer:  H.  W.  Erren. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  F.  Butler. 
Purchasing  Agent:  T.  J.  Cousins. 

AMERICAN   PIPE  &  CONSTRUCTION 
Lido  Canal 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Superintendent:  H.  C.  Clark. 

ANACORTES   SHIPBUILDERS 
P.  O.  Box  1 1 1 
Anacortes,  Washington 

ANDERSON  &  CHRISTOFANI 
Innes  &  Griffiths  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ASSOCIATED   SHIPBUILDERS 
2727-1 6th  Ave.,  S.  W. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

General  Manager:  G.  H.  Stebbins. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  W.  Johnson 
Yard  Supt.:  Charles  M.  Rohda. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  B.  Devener. 
Procurement  Manager:  R.  K.  Jaggar. 

ASTORIA   MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 

Astoria,  Ore. 

President:  Joseph  M.   Dyer. 


Vice    President    and    Manager:    G.    T. 
McClean. 
Treasurer:  Geo.  C.  Sheahan. 
Naval  Architect:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  H.  Dole. 
Purchasing  Agent :  Richard  Schroeder. 

ASTORIA-WARRENTON   SHIPYARDS. 
INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1339 
Astoria,  Oregon 

President:  O.  R.  McNall. 

Vice  President:  Arthur  Clare. 

Manager:  A.  J.  Roberts. 

Naval   Architect   and   Chief  Engineer: 

Mario  Palmieri. 
Purchasing  Agent:  O.  R.  McNall. 

BALLARD   MARINE   RAILWAY  CO. 
5351 -24th.  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  W.  G.  Fryberg. 
Vice  President:  E.  C.  Smith. 
Manager:  H.  F.  Fryberg. 

GEORGE   BABARE 
Tacoma,  Washington 


BARBEE  MARINE  YARDS, 
Foot  of  26th  Ave.  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 


NC. 


BARR   LUMBER  COMPANY 
1022  East  Fourth  St. 
Santa  Ana,  California 

President:  O.  H.  Barr. 
Vice  President:  Wilbur  Barr. 
Naval    Architect:    Otten,    Liskey    & 
Rhodes. 

BASALT  ROCK  CO..  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Yard — Napa,  California 

President:  A.  G.  Streblow. 
Vice  Pres.:  Walter  Fawcett. 


PACIFIC  COAST  MARINE  GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORY 


MARITIME   COMMISSION 
Regional  Director  of  Construction 

Carl  W.  Flesher 
Financial  Bldg. 
<  takland,  Calif. 
Phone:  TEmplebar  7638 
Coordinator  of  Ship  Repair  and 
Conversion 
J.  H.  Lofland 
I..  C.  Lundquist,  Asst. 
Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Calif" 
Phone:  YUkon  0960 


WAR  PRODUCTION   BOARD 
Production  and  Contract  Division 

San  Francisco — 
Col.  F.  M.  Smith 
1355  Market  Street 
Phone:  KLondike  2-2300 

Los  Angeles — 

Fred  L.  Arnold  (Office  Mgr.) 
1031  South  Broadway 
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Asst.  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Brovelli. 
Naval  Architect:  Ed  Godsil. 
Chief  Engineer:  Don  McCall. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  E.  Godley. 

BELAIR   SHIPYARD   DIVISION 
Barrett  &  Hilp 

P.  O.  Box  675 

South  San  Francisco,  California 

Vice  President:  Walter  Fawcett. 
Manager:  A.  G.  Streblow. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  McCall. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  Godsil. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  E.  Godley. 

BEAVER   BOAT  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon 

BELLINGHAM   M.   R.  &   B.   B.  CO. 
Bellingham,  Washington 

Owner:  A.  W.  Talbot. 
General  Manager:  R.  S.  Talbot,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  C.  Howell. 
Chief  Engineer:  Edward  Lonke. 
Superintendent:  E.  Thorsen. 
Purchasing   Agents:    J.    A.    Anderson, 
H.  W.  Talbot  and  M.  L.  Ecker. 


BERKELEY  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION   CO. 

2nd  and  Cornelia 
Berkeley,  California 

BETHLEHEM   STEEL  COMPANY.   INC. 
Shipbuilding   Division — San   Francisco 

Yard 
20th  &  Illinois  Sts. 

General  Manager:  A.  S.  Gunn. 

Assistant    General    Manager:    W.    M. 
Laughton. 

Sales  Manager:  J.  T.  Greany. 

Assistant    Purchasing    Agent:    C.    B. 
Minnes. 
Alameda  Yard 

Manager:  Fred  McLean. 
San  Pedro  Yard 

Manager:  Thomas  Forster. 

Sales   Manager:   William  A.   Harring- 
ton. 

BIRCHFIELD  BOILER  CO..  INC. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

President  and  Manager:  A.  Davies. 
Naval  Architect:  Silas  E.  Nelsen. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ralph  Kenton. 
Yard  Mgr.:  Paul  Dahl. 
Yard  Supt.:  J.  B.  Thatcher. 
Hull  Supt.:  Jack  Pennington. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Gus  Nyman. 
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MARINE  PAINTS 

BY  MARINE  PAINT  MAKERS 
FOR  OVER  40  YEARS 


WITH  CONSISTENT 
MAINTENANCE  OF 

QUALITY 


COATINGS  FOR  EVERY 
SURFACEOFTHESHIP 
FROM  TOPMAST  TO  KEEL 


AMERICAN  MARINE 
PAINT  CO. 


L^VJ.     ' 

FATHOMETER 

*        | 

ECHO  DEPTH 
SOUNDINGS 

f^ 

From  the  day  a  vessel  is  equipped  with 
the    Fathometer,     the    operation     of    the 
Submarine    Signal    Company's    apparatus 
and  the  results  obtained  from  it  are  con- 
stantly  under   the   eye   of  the   Submarine 
Signal  Company's  inspectors. 

H  - 

On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  port,  the 
Submarine    Signal    Company's    inspection 
service  is  at  the   immediate  command  of 
the  ship's  captain.   Maintenance  and  serv- 
ice facilities  are  available  at  the  following 
ports: 

i^'^Ofc 

Boston,  247  Atlantic  Avenue 

New  York,  8-10  Bridge  Street 

Norfolk,   1215  East  Water  Street 

Miami,  19  S.  W.  Sixth  Street 

New     Orleans,     1414    Hibernia     Bank 

Building 
San  Diego,  942  State  Street 
San  Francisco,  86  Beale  Street 
Seattle,  69  Marion  Street  Viaduct 
Wilmington,    Calif.,    404   Avalon   Blvd. 

WW^-sSi 

The    best   equipped    and    safest   vessels 
everywhere    are    fitted    with    the    Fatho- 
meter,   which    has    done   so    much    to    im- 
prove the  safety  of  navigation. 

Submar 

ine  Signal  Company 

1 60  State  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

A  PLASTIC  TODAY 


NON-SLIP 

DECK 

TOMORROW 

A  day  or  a  night  layover  usually  gives  ample  time  to  make 
dangerous  slippery  decks  safe  with  Ferrox.  Anyone  who 
can  handle  a  trowel  can  do  the  job  while  the  ship  is  docked, 
or  in  the  yard.  In  fact,  Ferrox  is  frequently  put  on  while 
under  way. 

Ferrox  was  designed  especially  to  meet  U.  S.  Navy  require- 
ments for  a  light  weight  slip  proof  deck  covering.  Applica- 
tions are  troweled  on  and  weigh  but  3  ounces  per  square 
foot.  Though  it  is  applied  thinly,  Ferrox  is  very  durable  and 
withstands  hard  usage.  It  is  non-slip  wet,  oily  or  dry.  Make 
your  decks  safe  with  Ferrox. 

In  Use  for  More  Than  a  Year 

Ferrox  is  used  on  Navy  decks,  bridges 
and  walkways.  It  is  used  extensively  by 
both  Navy  and  private  yards.  Write  for 
complete  information. 

XERR0K 

LIGHT   WEIGHT-SLIP    PROOF 

P£CXC0V£RM6 

AMERICAN    ABRASIVE    METALS    COMPANY 
IRVINGTON.  NEW  JERSEY 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors: 

American  Abrasive  Metals  Co.      Mallot  and  Peterson      Fryer-Knowles  Company 


San  Fran 


,  Calif. 


San  Francisco,  Calif.         Seattle,  Washingto 


N.  J.  BLANCHARD   BOAT  CO. 
3201   Fairview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  and  Manager:  N.  J.  Blanch- 

ard. 
Vice  President:  C.  P.  Blanchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Patton. 

CALIFORNIA   MARINE   INDUSTRIES. 
INC. 
Newport  Beach,  California 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  B.  Curtis. 

CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Wilmington,  California 

President:  S.  D.  Bechtel. 
Vice  President:  J.  A.  McCone. 
General  Manager:  J.  K.  Doolan. 
Adm.  Mgr.:  J.  M.  Warfield. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  C.  Ryan. 
Marine  Engineer:  Dave  Charles. 
Manager  of  Production:  J.  S.  Sides. 
Manager  of  Outfitting:   Albert   O. 


Naval  Architect:  W.  C.  Allen. 
Production    Control    Manager:    J.    C. 

Byrne. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Keeler. 

CALIFORNIA  STEEL   PRODUCTS 

COMPANY— MARINE   DIVISION 
Foot  of  16th  Ave. 
Oakland,  California 

Marine  Superintendent:  E.  J.  Shaw. 

CAMPBELL   MACHINE  CO. 
Foot  of  8th  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Partners:  David  C.  and  George  E. 
Campbell. 

Chief  Naval  Architect:  M.  Madruga. 

Plant  Superintendent:  David  C.  Camp- 
bell. 

Purchasing  Agent:  O.  C.  Edson. 

Hull  Superintendent:  M.  Madruga. 

CAPITAL  CITY  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Sacramento,  California 

President:  W.  H.  Stevens. 

CARMAC  SHIPYARDS.   INC. 
Foot  of  28th  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

CHILMAN  SHIPYARD 
Hoquiam,  Washington 

President  and  Owner:  Ivar  Chilman. 

COLBERG   BOAT  WORKS 

Stockton  and  W.  Lindsey  Streets 
Stockton,  California 

COLUMBIA   RIVER  PACKERS  ASSN.. 
INC.— SHIPYARD   DIVISION 
Astoria,  Oregon 

dent:  E.  W.  Thompson 
\  ice   President:  T.  F.  Sandoz. 
Manager:  W.  B.  Wootton. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  E.  Wicks. 
1  hie!  Engineer:  A.  Lindstrom 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Larson. 

COLUMBIA   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Portland,  Oregon 
Plant:  Columbia  City,  Oregon 
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COMMERCIAL  IRON   WORKS 
Foot  of  S.  W.  Gibbs  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 

President:  Winston  W.  Casey. 
Executive    Vice    President    and    Gen. 

Manager:  Henry  A.  White. 
Vice  President:  Edward  L.  Casey. 
Naval  Architect:  Willis  G.  Telfer. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ray  Purdy. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Dee  M.  Hampton. 

CONCRETE  SHIP  CONSTRUCTORS 
National  City,  California 

Managing  Partners:   Carlos  Tavares 

and  R.  S.  Seabrook. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  M.  Callis. 
Chief  Engineer:  R.  H.  Annin. 
Superintendent:  J.  Meents. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Wurster. 

CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP..  LTD. 
5700  South  Eastern  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 
(P.    O.    Box   6880,    East   Los   Angeles 
Station,  Los  Angeles,  California) 

Wilmington,  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  Div. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  Div. 

President:  Alden  G.  Roach. 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Produc- 
tion: Lloyd  R.  Earl. 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Finance: 
F.  J.  Knoeppel. 

Treasurer:  Edward  H.  LeBreton. 

Secretary:  John  M.  Robinson,, Jr. 

Naval  Architect  (Wilmington):  D.  G 
Warren. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Abramson. 

Manager  of  Personnel:  C.  W.  Gieger- 
ich. 

COTTON   ENGINEERING  &  SHIPBUILD- 
ING CO. 
Port  Townsend,  Washington 

President:  Harry  A.  Cotton. 
V.  P.  and  Manager:  George  J.  Cotton. 
Naval  Architect:  Harold  Lee,  Associ- 
ates. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  W.  Mickelson. 
Purch.  Agent:  Harry  A.  Cotton. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Long  Beach,  California 

President:  James  B.  Craig. 

EDLUND   LOGGING  COMPANY 
Anacortes,  Washington 

J.  O.   ELROD  &  ASSOCIATES 
Portland,  Oregon 

EUREKA  SHIPBUILDING  INC. 
Eureka,  California 
Plant:  Fields  Landing,  California 

EVERETT  MARINE  WAYS,   INC. 
Bayside  and  Hewitt 
Everett,  Washington 

President:  E.  J.  Templeton. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Sec:  E.  W.  Stuchell. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Mgr.  &  Asst.  Treasurer:  E.  L.  Bishop 
Purch.  Agent:  E.  L.  Bishop. 

EVERETT  PACIFIC  CO. 
Everett,  Washington 

President:  William  Pigott. 
Vice  President:  Paul  Pigott. 


Manager:  Paul  M.  Jacobsen. 

Naval  Architect  and   Chief  Engineer: 

Alexander  M.  Brown. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  C.  Irvine. 

FELLOWS  &  STEWART,  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1 57 
Wilmington,  California 

President    and    Manager:    Victor    B. 

Stewart. 
Vice  President:  Homer  H.  Evans. 
Sec.-Treas.,  Naval  Architect  and  Chief 

Engineer:  Jos.  Fellows,  Jr. 

FREMONT  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

F.  L.  FULTON  SHIPYARD 
Antioch,  California 

President  and  Manager:  F.  L.  Fulton. 


E  CABLE 


FLEXIBLE    • 

WATER-PROOF    • 
ACID-RESISTANT 

IDEAL  for  use  on  ships  and 
clocks.  The  water  repellent 
gaskets  between  armor  and 
conductors  prevent  deforma- 
tion of  the  armor  and  prevent 
creeping  and  opening  up  of 
armor  under  severe  vibration. 
The  bond  is  so  tight  that  cor- 
rosive liquids,  gases  and 
moisture  cannot  seep  into 
junction  boxes.  The  armor  is 
ideal  for  synthetic  and  asbes- 
tos covered  wires.  Spiralok 
conforms  to  Shipboard  Cable 
Standards  and  meets  require- 
ments of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation. 


Look  for  "Spiralok" 
stamped  on  the  armor 


Write  for  quotations  for  either 
bronze  or  steel  armor  Spiralok. 

AMERICAN  METAL 
MOULDING  COMPANY 

146  Coit  St..  Irving  ton,  N.  J. 
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DECKER  CORP. 


I-T-E  BUILDS  MARINE 
CIRCUIT  BREAKERS  AND 
SWITCHGEAR  FOR  ALL 
TYPES  AND  CLASSES  OF  SHIPS 

I-T-E  has  been  engaged  for  more 
than  40  years  in  designing  and 
constructing  circuit  breakers  and 
switchgear  for  marine  service. 


Weil  Coaie 
Representatives 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
The  Demmert  Co. 
106  West  Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Harold  M.  Hudson  Co. 
807  Lowman  Bldg. 

VANCOUVER,   B.  C. 

N.  D.Blagdon  Phillips 
622  Metropolitan  Bldg. 


CORRECTS 

IMPERFECTIONS 

IN  THREADS 
And  Flange  Faces 


Positive  eipansion  after  setting  does  more  then  end 
leeks  permanently.  It  smooths  flange  faces  and  corrects 
imperfect  or  burred  threads.  In  these  days  when  piping 
is  hard  to  get,  this  exclusive  X-Pando  Pipe  Compound 
feature  means  that  you  can  repair  pipe  joints  you  would 
ordinarily  be  forced  to  throw  out.  Get  to  know  X-Pando 
— ask  your  local  mill  supply  house.  There's  an  X-Pando 
distributor  near  you. 

X-PANDO 

PIPE  JOINT 
COMPOUND 

Expand*  os  it  %et$.  One  formula  for 
all  uses.  Goes  4  to  A  times  further 
than  ordinary  compounds.  Better  than 
litharge  and  glycerin  for  all  uses. 
Eipands  and  contracts  with  pipe 
movement.  Not  affected  by  vibration, 
deflection,  temperature,  or  pressures. 
The  perfect  sealing  compound.  Holds 
anything  carried  in  metal  pipe  ei- 
cept  some    heavy   acids. 

Supply  How.. 
Distributor  \  /  .■  rywhi  n 


X-PANDO   CORPORATION 

43-15-  36th  Street  ■  long  Island  City,  N.  Y.-  STilwell  4-7180 
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■k  •  *  V "r  entire  facilities  are  devoted 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Our  manufacturing  program  includes  en- 
gine testing  equipment  for  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Commission. 
TRILL  Indicator  Equipment  is  specified  for 
95%  of  all  "Liberty"  ships  now  in  service 
or  under  construction. 

• 

TRILL    INDICATOR    COMPANY 

Executive   Offices    .    .    .    7000   Bennett   Street 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

Manufacturers   of   Precision   Engine   Indicators   Since    1895 


Pacific  Coast  Shipping 
Agents  Association 

A 

^VX  INFORMAL 
association  of  shipping  interests 
has  been  organized  to  discuss  the 
various  operating,  traffic,  account- 
ing and  other  problems  of  com- 
mon interest  to  West  Coast  opera- 
tors that  may  arise  from  time  to 
time  under  present  war  conditions. 

This  association  will  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  rates  and  such 
matters  ;  it  will  not  have  any  au- 
thority to  commit  or  bind  its  indi- 
vidual members  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  and  it  is  not  intended 
in  any  way  to  supersede  or  en- 
croach on  any  other  existing  or- 
ganizations. 

It  will :  be  known  as  the  Pacific 
Coast  General  Agents  and  Agents 
Association;  will  have  its  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco  at  1004 
Merchants  Exchange  Building; 
and  will  be  coastwise  in  scope. 
<  (fficers  are  as  follows  : 

Chairman,  M.  J.  Buckley,  Amer- 


ican President  Lines;  Vice-Chair- 
man, Hugh  Gallagher,  Matson 
Navigation  Company;  2nd  Vice- 
Chairman,  Dearborn  Clark,  Amer- 
ican Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany; Secretary,  T.  C.  Greene, 
Norton- Lilly  Management  Corpo- 
ration ;  and  Working  Secretary, 
Zac  T.  George. 

Purposes  were  determined  as 
follows  :  "To  consider  jointly  the 
various  problems  of  the  general 
agents  and  agents  which  arise 
from  time  to  time  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  connection  with  matters 
concerning  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  parties; 
and  to  endeavor  as  a  group,  to 
solve  said  problems  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned." 

A.  R.  Lintner,  Pacific  Coast  Di- 
rector of  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, and  E.  J.  Bradley, 
Assistant  Pacific  Coast  Director, 
attended  the  organization  meet- 
ing, and  Mr.  Lintner  expressed 
himself  as  being  heartily  in  favor 
of  this  constructive  idea. 

The  Executive  Committee  will 
clear  all  suggestions  and  recom- 


mendations of  the  following  four 
departmental  committees: 

Operating  Committee; 

Accounting  Committee ; 

Traffic  and  Berth  Sub-agents 
Committee;  and 

Insurance,  Claims  and  Legal 
Committee 

Companies  and  organizations 
represented  by  membership  in  the 
new  association  are : 

Alaska  Packers  Association ; 
American  -  Hawaiian  Steamship 
Co.;  American  President  Lines; 
W.  R.  Chamberlain  &  Co. ;  United 
States  Lines;  Coastwise  (Pacific 
Far  East)  Lines ;  Grace  Line, 
Inc. ;  General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion ;  Jas.  Griffith  &  Sons;  Con- 
solidated Olympic  Line;  Ham- 
mond Shipping  Co. ;  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Co.,  Inc. ;  Matson  Navi- 
gation Co. ;  Moore  -  McCormack 
Lines;  Norton-Lilly  Management 
Corp. ;  O.  J.  Olson  Steamship  Co. ; 
Pope  &  Talbot,  Inc. ;  Shepard 
Steamship  Co. ;  Sudden  &  Chris- 
tenson ;  Weyerhauser  Steamship 
Co.;  Williams,  Dimond  &  Co.; 
and  United  Fruit  Co. 


GARBUTT-WALSH 

Terminal  Island,  California 

GEN.   ENGINEERING  &   DRY   DOCK 
CO. 
Foot  of  Schiller  St. 
Alameda,  California 

President:  Geo.  A.  Armes. 

Vice   Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. :  James  A. 

Young. 
Plant  Manager:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Naval  Architect:  Robert  Y.  Shaw. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  H.  Fox. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Albert  P.  Wanner. 

GRANDY   BOAT  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

GRAYS   HARBOR  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Aberdeen,  Washington 

GUNDERSON   BROTHERS 
4700  N.  W.  Front 
Portland,  Oregon 

HARBOR   BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Berth  264,  Fish  Harbor 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President   &   General    Manager:   John 
Rados. 

1 1  sident:  Myles  Rados. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  D.  Hamilton. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Myles  Rados. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Al.  W.  Rados. 
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HICKINBOTHAM  BROS. 
Construction  Division 
Stockton,  California 

President:  J.  C.  Hickinbotham  (part- 
ner) 

Vice  President:  R.  W.  Hickinbotham 
(partner). 

Manager:  R.  M.  Guntert  (partner). 

Naval  Architect:  C.  W.  Gulick  (part- 
ner). 

Chief  Engineer:  L.  R.  Zimmerman 
(partner). 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  F.  Stribley. 

HILSTROM  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Marshfield,  Oregon 

HODGSON-GREENE-HALDEMAN 
1409  West  7th  Street 
Long  Beach,  California 

Purchasing  Agent:  M.  R.  Mackaig. 

H.  R.  L.  MACHINE  WORKS.  INC. 
3301 -1st,  South 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  J.  A.  Lagoe. 
Vice  President:  W.  J.  Hendricks. 
Secretary:  E.  A.  Hendricks. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  W.  Sumner. 
Chief  Engineer:  Carl  Winquist. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Donald  H.   Bar- 
bour. 

A.  B.  HOWE  &  ASSOCIATES 
Tacoma,  Washington 


HUBBARD'S  SOUTH  COAST  COMPANY 
Newport  Beach,  California 

President:  Walton  Hubbard,  Jr. 
1st  Vice  President:  Dr.  Walton  Hub- 
bard. 
2nd  Vice  President:  Walter  G.  Franz. 
Manager:  Hubbard  C.  Howe. 
Chief  Engineer:  Charles  Blakely,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Walter  G.  Franz. 


H.   H.  JACOBSEN 
Edmonds  Boathouse 
Edmonds,  Washington 


JENSEN   MOTOR  BOAT  CORP. 
Seattle,  Washington 


C.  D.  JOHNSON  LUMBER  CORP. 
Portland,  Oregon 


H.  T.  JOHNSON 

Los  Angeles,  California 


KAISER  CARGO.  INC. 

2089  Franklin  St. 
Oakland,  California 

General  Mgr.:  C.  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  D.  C.  Peacock,  Jr. 
Mgr.,   Design   and   Procurement   Divi- 
sion: J.  E.  Orchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  F.  Nunemacher. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


OWESEN   &   COMPANY 


MARINE  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 


SAN    PEDRO.    CALIFORNIA 
110-11*    ■    7  th    Htm* 

T.l.phon.     Harbor    38M  Night:    Ha 


SAN    FRANCISCO.    CALIFORNIA 
311    California    Street 

Telephone      EXbrook    4IJS 


We  carry  by  far  the  largest  stock  of  Electrical  Supplies  for  Foreign  Built  Ships  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Exehuiv 

Arnessen  Electric  Co. 

Rub. R.Lite  Waterproof  Flashlights 

Eicell  Flashlight  Batteries 

WE  ALSO  CARRY   IN   STOCK: 


'-•'"-  of  II  holttal*  DiMribtUon  far 

G.  E.  Maida  Lamps  Electric  Fans.  A.C.  or  D.C. 

Coffing  Safety  Hoists  Universal  Life  Suits 

Cass  Commutator  Stones  Aldis  Signal  Lamps 

Safety  Lights 


Electric  Cargo  Winch  Parts  for  ASEA.  THRIGE.  AEG.  SCOTT.  Aldis  Daylight  Signal  Lamps,  European 
Type  Cartridge  Fuses.  European  Watertight  Marine  Plugs  and  Boxes.  Exhaust,  Cooling  Water  and 
Refrigeration  Thermometers,  Electric  Motors,  Electric  Testing  Apparatus,  Carbon  Brushes  and  All 
Types  of  Electric  Cables. 

LIFE   SAVING   SUITS    (delivered   on   short   notice),   Government  Approved    Life 

Preserver    Lights.    Knives,    Whistles.    Emergency    Lights,    Watertight    Lights,    etc. 

Please  send  your  orders  or  requests  for  quotations  or  information  direct  to  either  of  our  offices. 

FOR  SERVICE  —  OWESEN  &  COMPANY 


KAISER  CO..   INC. 
Swan  Island  Yard 
Portland,  Oregon 

•    ,md  Gen.   Mgr. :   Edgar   F. 
Kaiser. 

ary :  J.  F.  Reis. 
tit  General  Manager:  A.  R.  Nie- 
man. 
Y.ml  .Superintendent:  John  Hallett. 
Chief  Design  Fng.:  Alex  Stoyanov. 
Office  Mgr.:  George  E.  Clinton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  Lord. 

KAISER   CO..   INC. 

Vancouver,  Washington 

Pres.   and    Manager:    Edgar   F. 
Kaiser. 

Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 

Assistant  General  Manager:  Mike  Mil- 
ler. 

Yard  Superintendent:  John  Hallett. 

Office  Mgr.:  Rex  C.  Hamby. 

Naval  Architect:  C.  F.  Haughey. 

Hull  Supt.:  Ed  Argersinger. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  Lord. 

KING   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Newport  Beach,  California 

GEORGE  W.   KNEASS  COMPANY 

18th  and  Illinois  Streets 

San  Francisco,  California 
President:  Webster  L.  Kneass. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  R.  Lyon. 
Lurch.  Agent:  W.  H.  Pierce. 

KRUSE  &   BANKS  SHIPBUILDING  CO.. 
INC.. 
North  Bend,  Oregon 

President  and  Manager:  Robert  Banks. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Naval  Architect:  Fred  A. 

Kruse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  G.  Huntley. 

KYLE  &  CO. 

Yards  at  Fresno  and  Stockton, 

California 
President:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 
Vice  Pres.:  W.  B.  Kyle. 
Manager:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Hanway. 


LAKE   UNION    DRY   DOCK   &   MACHINE 
WORKS 

1515  Fairview  Ave. 

Seattle,  Washington 
President:  J.  L.  McLean. 
Vice  President:  H.  B.  Jones. 
General  Manager:  A.  F.  Marion. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Harry  Rogers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  Miller. 

LAKE   WASHINGTON   SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Washington 

President:  C.  A.  Burchardt. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  P.  E.  Yoine>t. 
Yard  Superintendent:  E.  H.  Rich. 
Naval  Architect:  George  Nickum. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nation. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 


AL   LARSON   BOAT  SHOP,   INC. 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President  and  Manager:  Al  Larson. 
Vice  President:  J.  M.  Larson. 
Naval   Architect   and   Chief   Engineer: 
Adolph  W.  Larson. 

LARSON   YARDS,   INC. 
Astoria,  Oregon 

H.  A.   LONG   BOAT  WORKS 
West  4th  Ave. 
Olympia.  Washington 

LOS  ANGELES  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CORP. 
San  Pedro,  California 

President:  Alfred  F.  Smith. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  Walter  Bar- 
nett. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  J.   B.   Ingoldsby. 

Production  Manager:  H.  O.  Sinister. 

Naval  Architect:  Douglas  B.  McFar- 
land. 

Chief  Marine  Engineer:  E.  C.  Oben- 
heira. 

Chief  Electrical  Eng. :  M.  L.  Rhodes. 

Navy  Purchasing  Agent:  S.  J.  Carter. 

Commercial  Purch.  Agent:  T.  W.  Mc- 
Donald. 


LYNCH   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Foot  of  28th  St. 
San  Diego,  California 

President   and   Gen,    Mgr.:    Frank   C. 
Lynch, 

riant  Supt.  and  Manager:  Paul  Black- 
well. 

Office-  Manager:  Harold  F.  Cary. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Robt.  J.  Hubon. 

MADDEN   &   LEWIS  COMPANY 
Sausalito,  California 

Partner-:     V    E.    Lewis,  J.   H.   Madden. 

and  K.  B.  Basford. 
Plant  Manager:  A.  E.  Lewis 
Office   Manager,   Naval   Architect   and 

G.  E.:  K.  B.  Basford. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  J.  Greene. 

MARINSHIP  CORPORATION 
Sausalito,  California 

Pr.  si.I.  tit :  K.  K.  Bechtel. 
General  Manager:  \Y.  E.  Waste. 
Administrative  Manager:  Robert  Dig- 

ges. 
Manager  of  Facilities;  K.  ( '.   Panton. 
I  'i  "<l    M  jr.:  Ray  Hamilton. 
Supt.  I  hit  fitting:  E.  W.  Davis. 
Supt.  Product  Control:  P.  R.  Quick. 
Gen.  Supt.   Facilities:   Milton  O.  Ros- 

endahl. 
Controller:  P.  L.  Shobe. 
Marine  Engineer:  N.  E.  Warman. 
Naval    Architect:  T.  1".  Fitzgerald. 
U.  S.  M.  C.  Resident  Engineer:  P.  H. 

Eichler,  Jr. 
Superintendent    of   Expediting:    E.    F. 

Miller. 
Manager  of  Purchases:  R.  E.  Duba. 

MARITIME   SHIPYARDS.   INC. 
Seattle,  Washington 

Manager:  Finn  Lepsoe. 


J.   M.   MARTINAC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

1501   Railroad  Ave. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

President:  Joseph  Mijick. 
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Vice  President:  Fred  Borovick. 

Gen.   Mgr.   &  Naval  Architect:  J.   M. 

Martinac. 
Business  Manager  and  Purch.  Agent: 

Fred  C.  Hansen. 

MARTINSON   SHIPYARDS   INC. 
Seattle,  Washington 

MODERN   BARGE  &  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Long  Beach,  California 

MOJEAN  &  ERICSON 
2128  East  D  Street 
Tacoma,  Washington 

MONTEREY   BAY   INDUSTRIES,   INC. 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Yard: 

271  Front 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Yard: 
David  &  Lighthouse  Aves. 
I'n  sidenl :  ( '.  S.  Hutson. 
Managci  (Santa  Cruz):  C.  R.  Wood. 
Manager  (Monterey):  T.  A.  Work. 

MOORE   DRY   DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  California 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  Jos.  A.  Moore. 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Joseph  A. 
M  01  ire,  Jr. 

Vice  President:  James  R.  Moore. 

Vice  President  and  Secretary:  N.Levy. 

Vice  I 'res.  &  Trcas. :  A.  R.  Viner. 

General  Superintendent:  William  nar- 
rower. 

Assistant  General  Supt.:  S.  A.  Knapp. 

Hull  Superintendent:  H.  W.  Fawke. 

Naval  Architect:  R.  J.  Hischier. 

Chief  Engineer:  J.  B.  Matthews. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  L.  Wille. 

NELSON  BOILER  &  TANK  WORKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 

NORTH   AMERICAN   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

(Formerly  A.  M.  Rambo  Company) 

711  Coast  Highway 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
President :  <  reo.  1 1.  Strieker. 
Vice  Pres.:  \Y.  C.  Prewitt. 
\l  anager:    V  M.  Rambo. 
Naval  Architect:  Wm.  Maxwell,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  M.  Rambo. 

NORTHWESTERN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Foot  of  Harris  Street 

South  Bellingham,  Wash. 
Pn  sident:  Theo.  Owens. 
Vice  Pres,  and  Mgr.:  Ira  W.  Kelly. 

\ reinfect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Chief    Engr.   &  Vurch.   Agent:    Harry 

User. 

OAKLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Sausalito,  Calif. 

1  'resid  K.  Baker. 

Vice  President:  George  Henderson. 

Manager:  A.  A.  Leonhard. 

i  nest  Collins 

Purchasing   Vgent:  W.  Hickox. 

OLSON  &  WINGE  MARINE  WORKS 
41 25  Burns  Ave..  N.  W. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Owners:  Oscar  E.  Olson  and  Carl   B. 

Winge. 
Business  Manager:  Carl  B.  Winge. 
Production  Manager:  Oscar  E.  Olson. 


Plant  Superintendent:  L.  Vadset. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Eldon  Erickson. 

OLYMPIC   SHIPBUILDERS 
Seattle,  Washington 
Plant:  Port  Angeles 

OREGON  COAST  MANUFACTURING 
CO. 
Florence,  Oregon 

OREGON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Portand,  Oregon 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 
E.  F.  Kaiser. 


Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  Gen.  Manager:  Albert  Bauer. 
Superintendent:  Russell  Hoffman. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  John  Tacke. 
Erection  Supt.:  George  C.  Wright. 
Chief    Purchasing   Agent:    F.    D.    Mc- 
Clintock. 


OSWEGO  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Portland,  Oregon 

PACIFIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  E.  Forster. 


HENRY  KAISER  EMPLOYS 


qK  // 
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That's  because  his  Pa- 
cific Coast  shipbuild- 
ing plants— along  with 
129  others  — need  ma- 
terials, services  and 
sub-contracting  work— in  a  hurry! 

DON'T  MISS  THE  BOATS!  Get 
YOUR  materials  and  services  aboard 
the  $2,569,000,000  worth  of  merchant 
vessels  now  building  in  Pacific  yards. 

ADVERTISE  YOUR  PRODUCTS  in 
PACIFIC  MARINE  RE  VIEW-read  by 
the  key  men  and  the  top  sub  contractors 
in  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding. 
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mflRIIIE  RfVlfUJ 

500  Sansome  Street  •  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  COPY  and  information  as  to 
how  you  can  get  your  share  of  this  big  market .  .  .  TODAY! 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 
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GIVE  SCRAP 

• . .  don't  make  it!! 
Fcderated's 

XXXX  Nickel  Babbitt 

keeps  vital  ship  machinery  in 
efficient  operation.  .  .  .  Long 
recognized  as  the  most  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  Bahhitt 
for  marine  work  .  .  .  and,  con- 
sequently, most  economical  in 
the  long  run. 

TtduaUd  MleiaU  Division 

nmtRicnn  smELTinc 
mid  RGiimnc  tompnnv 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  N  C 


O  R  p 
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PRIME  CONTRACTORS 

EMPLOYING    EXTENSIVE 
SUBCONTRACTOR    ASSOCIATES 


EQUIPMENT 


MARINE 

AVIATION 

NAVY    TYPE   STEEL    ENCLOSURES 
NOW  IN  PRODUCTION 

ARMY-NAYY-ORDNANCE 


LIGHTS,  INCORPORATED 

Alhambra  •  California 


EUGENE  V.  WINTER  CO. 

• 

Representing 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  for  marine, 
industrial  and  refinery  service. 

CONDENSER  SERVICE  &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

Heat  Exchanger  Specialists. 

FEED  WATER  HEATER  &  EVAPORATOR  COILS 
Carried  in  San  Francisco  Stock. 

DE  LUXE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Absorption-type  filters  for  fuel  and  lube  oil. 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  for  gaso- 
line and  diesel  engines,  and  air  compressors. 

RED  HAND  COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  INC. 

Marine  Bottom  Points. 

KOPPERS  CO.— AMERICAN  HAMMERED 

PISTON  RING  DIVISION 

Piston  rings  for  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam  engines, 
air  compressors.  Diameters  from  I  inch  fo  720  inches 
— separately  cast. 

BLACKBURN,  SMITH  MFG.  CO. 

Feed  Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors  and  Strainers 

EUGENE     V.      WINTER      CO. 

15  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Phone:  DOuglas  2714 
'I 


GENERAL  MACHINE 

and  REPAIR  WORK 

Representatives  for 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(TODD  OIL  BURNERS) 


[ 


7th  and 
Carlton 


WORKS 


L.  K.  Sivensen,  Owner 


£t    BERKELEY,  CALIF.    TH^a" 


PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 

Shipbuilding  Division — Yard  No.  1 
Foot  of  Stanford,  Alameda,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office,  333  Kearny  St. 

President:  W.  Gorrill  Swigert. 
Vice  President:  A.  E.  Graham. 
Treasurer:  J.  J.  Harper. 
Manager:  E.  F.  Fallon. 
Eng.  Asst.  to  Gen.  Mgr.:  L.  H.  Longo. 
Office  Manager:  F.  A.  Sparling. 
Chief  Engineer:  T.  M.  Kuss. 
Yard  Supt.:  R.  E.  Borsig. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  Carl  Landberg. 
Purchasing  Agent:  B.  F.  Sherer. 

PACIFIC  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Renton,  Wash. 

PACIFIC  COAST  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Oak  &  Clement  Sts. 
Alameda,  Calif. 

PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R.  CO.  ENGINEER- 
ING SHOP 
811   South  Alaskan  Way 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Manager:  J.  W.  Willers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  C.  Bergman. 

PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Foot  of  14th  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

President:  Thomas  Crowley. 
Vice  President:  Thomas  B.  Crowley. 
Manager:  Albert  Webb. 
Naval  Architect:  Richard  Roemer. 
Chief  Engineer:  Patrick  Kelley. 
Purchasing    Agent:     George    J.    Wil- 
liams. 

PACIFIC  WOODENWARE  CO. 
Marysville,  Washington 

President:  P.  L.  Blum. 
Vice  President:  John  Blum. 
Manager  and   Purch.   Agent:   Hosmer 
A.  Brokaw. 

THE  PEYTON  COMPANY 
901  Coast  Highway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Manager:  J.  W.  Peyton,  Jr. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  R.  Peyton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  Price  Peyton. 

POLLOCK-STOCKTON   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

PUGET  SOUND   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
OF  OLYMPIA 

Mailing  address:  Box  429 

Office:  521  Security  Bldg. 

Yard:  North  Port  Fill 

Olympia,  Washington 
President:  Edward  Thompson. 
Secretary:  Fred  H.  Furey. 
Manager:  R.  L.  Prewett. 
Naval  Architect:  Eads  Johnson,  M.E. 
Chief  Engineer:  Lee  L.  Davis. 
Constr.  Supt.:  M.  Adams. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  Dean  Newell. 

RELIABLE  WELDING  WORKS 
Olympia,  Wash. 

RICHMOND  SHIPYARD  NUMBER  ONE 
of  The  Permanente  Metals  Corp. 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 


Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Clay  Bedford. 
Gen.  Supt.:  W.  E.  Harper. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  C.  H.  Day. 
Hull  Supt.:  Russ  Brown. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  Chester  Larsen. 
Office  Mgr.:  F.  A.  Jolly. 

RICHMOND  SHIPYARD  NUMBER  TWO 
of  Richmond  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Clay  Bedford 

Adm.  Asst.:  H.  J.  Kaiser,  Jr. 

Act.  Adm.  Asst.:  T.  A.  Bedford,  Jr. 

Gen.  Supt.:  H.  J.  Friel. 

Yard  Supt.:  O.  H.  McCoon. 

Hull  Supt.:  Dave  Anderson. 

Office  Mgr.:  Dave  Olson. 

RICHMOND  SHIPYARD  NUMBER  THREE 
of  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc. 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Clay  Bedford. 

Asst.  Mgr.:  D.  C.  Peacock,  Jr. 

Gen.  Supt.:  Andy  Mori. 

Yard  Supt.:  Hugh  Williams. 

Hull  Supt.:  Nello  Tombolesi. 

Office  Mgr.:  S.  D.  Raudenbush. 

Special  Consultant:  Ed  Hannay,  Sr. 

S.  E.  SAGSTAD  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

Construction  Supt.:  Alf  Hansen. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Chief  Engineer:  H.  A.  Thompson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Schurman. 

SAN  DIEGO  MARINE  CONST.  CO. 
Foot  of  Sampson  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

President:  O.  J.  Hall. 

Vice  President:  Ralph  J.  Chandler. 

Manager:  S.  D.  Manse. 

Naval  Architect:  Dean  B.  Johnson. 

Chief  Engineer:  Ben  White. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Harry  Plumberg. 

SAN  PEDRO  BOAT  &  YACHT  COMPANY 
Port  Angeles,  Washington 

SAN  PEDRO  BOAT  &  YACHT  COMPANY 
San  Pedro,  California 

Purchasing  Agent:  G.  J.  Lloyd. 

SEABELL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

SEATTLE  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CO. 
2629  West  54th 
Seattle,  Wash. 

President:  Fred  Bianco. 
Vice  President:  Robert  Scobie. 
Manager  and  Sec.  Treas.:  R.  B.  Bivins. 
Naval    Architect:    W.    C.    Nickum    & 

Sons. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Foerster. 
General  Superintendent:  Wm.  Larsen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Pickering. 

SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Plant  No.  1 — Tacoma,  Washington 
Foot  of  Alexander  Ave. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  O.  A.  Tucker. 
Chief  Engineer:  Chas.  D.  Gillet. 
Purchasing  Agt. :  Howard  J.  Flanders. 
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Plant  No.  2— Seattle,  Wash. 
2400-1  lth  St.,  S.  W. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  B.  Colton. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  R.  L.  Dalton. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  G.  Greaves. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  E.  Bothwell. 

THE  SHAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

STANDARD  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.  O.  Box  271 
San  Pedro,  California 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  John  A.  Cosmas. 
Vice  President:  Walter  H.  Walker. 
Naval  Architect:  V.  Yourkevitch. 
V.  P.  &  Chief  Engr.:  George  Logothe- 

tis. 
Treasurer:  J.  Y.  Leveque. 
Yard  Supt.:  Chris  Hansen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  D.  H.  Moore. 
Controller:  J.  B.  Miles. 

STEEL  TANK  &  PIPE  COMPANY 
Columbia  Blvd. 
Portland,  Oregon 

STEPHENS  BROS. 
345  N.  Yosemite  St. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

President:  R.  R.  Stephens. 

Vice  President:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 

Manager:  Theodore  Stephens. 

Naval  Architect:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 

Chief  Engineer:  Kenneth  J.  Short. 

Purchasing  Agt.:  John  E.  Gersbacher. 

LESTER  STONE 
Alameda,  Calif. 

STURDGEON-ARNOLD  BOAT  BUILDING 
CO. 
Kendall  Station,  Oregon 

TACOMA  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
2142  East  D  St. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

Owners:  A.  Strom  and  H.  Dahl. 

TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
1801-Hth  Ave.,  S.  W. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 

Vice  President:  O.  M.  Lund. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  D.  Haynes. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  S.  Robison. 

TREGONING  BOAT  COMPANY 
6505  Seaview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  &  Mgr.:  James  J.  Tregoning. 

UNITED  ENGINEERING  CO..  LTD. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office:  298  Steuart  St. 

President:  R.  Christy. 

General  Manager:  George  Sutherland. 

VICTORY  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORA- 
TION 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

VIKINGS  PORT 

900  Coast  Highway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

WALLACE  BRIDGE  &  STRUCTURAL 
STEEL  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


WASHINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Scottlc.  Washington 

WEST    COAST    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY- 
DOCK   CO. 
Berth  SS.  P.  O.  Boi  388 
San  Pt dro,  Calif. 

eral  Mgi 

WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 
2S0S  E.  11th  St. 
Tocomo,  Wash. 

■    \l    \.  Pet  rich. 

II    M.  Petrich. 
Manager:  Martin  Petrich,  Jr. 

Architect :  Allen  Petrich. 
Chi<  i  I-  ii  gineer:  B.  I 
Purchasing    \.,  nl :  Chel  Ruff. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 

South  Son  Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office:  200  Bush  St. 
I     ["allerday. 

>  sident  (Lo  I ..  X. 

sidenl :  k   I  >.  Plageman. 
Vice  Pn  s.,  Si  c.  \:  Treas.:  W.  G. 

Alden 
Vice    Pres.  in  Charge  Shipbuilding 
Operations:  L.  \\  .  Delhi. 
ipt.:  M.  Maltseff. 
Naval  Architects:  Joslyn  &  Ryan. 
Hull  Superintendent:  O.  B.  Kfbele. 
ipt.:  G.  \\  illiams. 
Engineer:  A.  W.  Tate. 
Supervisor  of  Purchasing:  E.  C.  Krem- 

er. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Stuart  Rose. 

WEST  WATERWAY  SHIPYARDS,  INC. 
5400  W.  Marginal  Way 
Seattle.  Wash. 


WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP. 
3050  N.  W.  Front  St. 
Portland,  Ore. 

President :  A.  M.  Smith. 

Exec.  Vict  Pres.:  Austin  F.  Flegel,  Jr. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  A.  Kettle- 
well. 

Naval  Architect:  A.  O.  Brown. 

I  hief  Engineer:  J.  R.  Daley. 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Brainerd. 

WILMINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Wilmington,  California 

nl :  I  [ugh  M.  Angelman. 
res.:  Robert  E.  Carlson. 
Manager:  Hugh  M.  Angelman. 
neer:  W.  E.  Greene. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Sydney  Cole. 

WINSLOW   MARINE   RAILWAY  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO. 

Seattle.  Washington 
President:  Capt.  James  Griffiths. 
Vice  President:  Stanley  A.  Griffiths. 
Manager:  A.  W.  Copp. 
Assistant  Manager:  H.  A.  Ayers. 
Manager  Repair  Division:  A.  J.  Lind- 

gren. 
Chief  Engineer:  T.  McLachlan. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  C.  Gaumnitz. 

WRANG  SHIPYARD 
1811  Eldridge  Ave. 
Bellingham,  Washington 

President:  G.  Wrang. 


Atlantic.  Lakes,  Rivers 

ALABAMA  DRY  DOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

nl    D.  R    Dunlap. 

'.II    Dun- 
lap 

Via    Prei    in  I  hai    i     i|  I  ■;.,  ral 
I    M    I 

Vice  Prea   and   \ 
(  ampbell. 

Auditor:  I.  R 

Naval  i ,   \\.  Szepinski 

Purchas  |     i     Merkel. 

LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER  CO. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Partm  rs:  1  P.  Ah  cander  .mil 

W    I     Wroten. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
President:  I     \.  Paddoi  I. 
Treasurer  and  Si  c:  H    I'.  Vndi  i  son 
Contracting  Mgr.:  W.  B.  Guern 
Purchasing  Agt.:  D.  Hammerschmidt. 

AMERICAN  BOATBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 


AMERICAN  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Wilmington,   Delaware 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

President  i  W.  II.  ( ierhauser 
Manager  of  Sales:  J.  L.  Wallace. 

Chief  Engineer:  Jas.  C.  Workman. 
Acting  Naval  Architect:  K<  nl  I 

Thornton. 
General  Supt.:  John  P..  Steinman. 

ARLINGTON     SHIPBUILDING    &     ENGI- 
NEERING   CORP. 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

ASHLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Ashland,  Wisconsin 

ATLANTIC. GULF  &  PACIFIC  COMPANY 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

AVONDALE  MARINE  WAYS 
Westwago,  Louisiana 

BARNES-DULUTH  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

BATH   IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

President:  W.  S.  Newell. 
Vice  Pres. — Executive:  A.  M.  Main. 
Vice  Pres. — Production:  T.  R.  Allen. 
Vice  I 'res. — Finance:  G.  Vincint  Pach. 
Vice  I'res. — Procurement:  R.  F.  Hill. 
General  Manager:  G.  B.  Connard. 
Treasurer:  S.  L.  Eaton. 
Naval  Architect:  E.  E.  Pierce. 
Chief  Engineer:  S.  H.  Towne. 
Electrical  Engineer:  H.  B.  Briggs. 
Consulting  Engr. :  H.  O.  Trowbridge. 
Supt.  Hull  Const.:  Arthur  W.  King. 
Machinery  Supt.:  E.  P.  Steininger. 


BELFAST  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Belfast,  Maine 

■     I    I'    Willi. mi- 
Managei    \    I     i... 
I'm.  I:.  i     \   Blake 


BETHLEHEM-FAIRFIELD  SHIPYARD. 
INCORPORATED 
Fairfield,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'  •     \    B    Homer. 
\  "  i   Pn     and  Gen    Mgr.:  J   M   Willis. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Fore  River  Yard 
Ouincy,  Mass. 

1  h  ni  ral  Managi  i .  \\    II   Collins 
Technical  M  Burkhardt. 

Naval  Architect:  James  B.  Hunter. 
Asst.  Mgi  . 

BETHLEHEM-HINGHAM    SHIPYARD, 
INC. 
Hinqham.  Mass. 

Pn  sident :  A.  B.  Ho 

\  "■    Pres.  &  Gi  .1    Mgr  :  W.  II.  Collins. 

BETHELEHEM-SPARROWS  POINT 
SHIPYARD 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
President :  Eugene  G.  Gi 
Vice  Pn  5.:    V  B.  Homer. 
Manager:  E.  A.  Hodge. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Staten  Island  Yard 
Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

en,  ral  Mam    ei    I ,   H.  Bates. 

BROWN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Houston,  Texas 

BROWNSVILLE  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Brownsville,  Texas 
President:  S.  Finley  Ewing. 
Vice  President:  M.  C.  Laake. 

Naval  Architect:  A.  M.  Westergard. 

BRUNSWICK  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 
Brunswick,  Georgia 
President:  Egbert  Moxham,  Sr. 
Vice  President:  Rex  R.  Thompson. 
Manager:  lames  Lynah. 
Naval  Architect:  E'ranklyn  Meyers. 
Chief  Engineer:  Egbert  Moxham,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Moxham." 

BURNS  MACHINE  &  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

BURGER  BOAT  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

President  and  Mgr.:  Henry  C.  Burger. 
Vice  I'resident:  Mrs.  Mamie  Burger. 
Naval  Architect:  Raymond  Franz. 
Chief  Engineer:  Walter  Burger. 
Yard  Supt.:  George  Burger. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Henry  C.  Burger. 

IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS.  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

President:  Francis  S.  Bushey. 
Vice  President:  Ira  S.  Bushey. 
Treas.  and  Sec:  Raymond  J.  Bushey. 


JANUARY 
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WALTER  BUTLER  SHIPBUILDERS.  INC. 
Minnesota  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

CALUMET  SHIPYARD  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
9367  Harbor  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

President  and  Mgr.:  James  A.  Rogan. 
Vice  President:  August  Hausler. 

CANULETTE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Slidell,  Louisiana 

President  &  Manager:  F.  N.  Canulette. 
Chief  Naval  Arch.:  W.  E.  Canulette. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  Panks,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Mayo  Canulette. 
Technical  Engineer:  John  D.  McBride. 

VICTOR  CARLSON   &  SONS.   INC. 
2853-2855  Park  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

President:  Carl  V.  Carlson. 
Chief  Engr.:  H.  W.  Albert. 

CENTRAL  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Chicago,  Illinois 

CHARLESTON  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CO. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Chmn.  Exec.  Com.:  Charles  S.  Atwell. 
Pres.:   Capt.   G.    C.   Westervelt,   USN 

(Ret.) 
Ex.  Vice  Pres.:  Capt.  A.  B.  Reed,  USN 

(Ret.) 
Secretary-Treasurer:  E.  Hibbe. 
Vice  Pres.:  L.  Louis  Green,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  F.  Martin. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  E.  Crowl. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  L.  Felkel. 

CHICAGO  BRIDGE  &  IRON  CO. 
Chicago,  III. 

President:  George  T.  Horton. 
Chicago  Plant 

Plant  Superintendent:  E.  K.  Carlson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  E.  Lee. 

Birmingham  Plant 

Manager:  E.  E.  Michaels. 
Purchasing  Agent :  Fred  J.  Miller. 
Greenville,  Pa.,  Plant 

Manager:  W.  S.  Nesbitt. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  Beck. 

THE  CITY  LUMBER  CO. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Morris  Heights.  N.  Y. 

President:  Wm.  G.  Wood. 
Vice  President:  F.  McCaffery. 
Secretary  Treasurer:  W.  A.  Roos,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  P.  Fiske. 
Chief  Engineer:  Wm.  Young. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  F.  Wizemann. 

CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORPORATION 
OF  TEXAS 
Orange,  Texas 

President:  A.  G.  Roach. 

V.  P.  in  Charge:  Capt.  Harry  B.  Hird. 

V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Administration  and 

Finance:  H.  C.  Granfill. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Mgr.:  C.  F.  Raleigh. 
Production  Manager:  Jack  Love. 
Naval  Architect  and  Chief  Engineer: 

S.  E.  Davis. 
General  Superintendent:  Roy  Prather. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  C.  H.  Benckenstein. 
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CORNWALL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Cornwall  Landing,  New  York 

CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Richmond  and  Norris  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  G.  DuBose. 
Vice  President:  H.  Birchard  Taylor. 
Chief  Engineer:  Garland  Fulton. 
Secretary  Treasurer:  H.  F.  Mayer. 
Controller:  A.  A.  Ricker. 
Yard  Manager:  R.  D.  Weyerbacher. 
Purchasing  Agent:  John  Smith. 

CRISFIELD  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Crisfield,  Maryland 

DACHEL-CARTER  SHIP  BUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 

President  and  Mgr.:  Gordon  S.  Clark. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Sec:  Peter  Dachel. 
V.  P.  &  Naval  Arch.:  Wm.  Abraham. 
Asst.  Sec:  Marshall  V.  Noecker. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  K.  Snyder. 
Comptroller:  George  Martin. 
Purchasing  Agent:  William  Smith. 

DEFOE  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

President  and  Manager:  H.  J.  Defoe. 

Vice  President:  F.  W.  Defoe. 

Asst.  Manager:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Naval  Architect:  L.  E.  Maples. 

Chief  Engineer:  A.  D.  Defoe. 

Prod.  Mgr.:  Floyd  Swansen. 

Plant  Superintendent:  Albert  Johnson. 

DELTA  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY.  INC. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  W.  H.  Gerhauser. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Treas. :  R.  B.  Ackerman. 

Vice   Pres.   in   Charge   of   Operations: 

J.  E.  Steinman. 
V.  P.  &  Naval  Arch.:  E.  B.  Williams. 
Manager  of  Materials:  L.  M.  Farr. 


THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 
Engineering  Works  Division 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Chairman  of  Board:  J.  D.  Berg. 

President:  V.  B.  Edwards. 

Vice  Presidents:  J.  S.  Miller,  Alex  W. 
Dann,  W.  K.  Fitch,  Wm.  H.  Fowler, 
E.  T.  Gott,  S.  P.  Felix,  and  R.  W. 
Remp. 

Manager:  R.  W.  Marvin. 

Naval  Architect:  A.  J.  Dawson. 

Chief  Engineer:  A.  J.  Ackerman. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Davia. 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

President:  P.  S.  Davenport. 

Vice  President:  C.  Davenport. 

Mgr.  &  Purch.  Agent:  Arch  F.  Abing 

Assis.  Manager  and  Chief  Draftsman: 

Joseph  C.  Born. 
General  Supt.:  Clarence  Mackert. 

EASTERN   SHORE   INDUSTRIES,   INC. 
Cambridge,  Maryland 

President  &  Naval  Architect:  H.   I. 

Chapelle. 
V.  P.  &  Purch.  Agent:  David  Wroten. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Groton,  Conn. 

President:  L.  Y.  Spear. 
Executive  Vice  Pres.:  H.  R.  Sutphen. 
Vice  President:  J.  J.  Hopkins. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  H.  A.  G.  Taylor. 
General  Manager:  O.  P.  Robinson. 
Chief  Clerk:  L.  W.  Brogan. 
Supervising  Constructor:  B.  S.  Bullard. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  Nibbs. 
Shipbuilding  Manager:  E.  B.  Wheeler. 
Engineering  Manager:  A.  T.  Avery. 
Consulting  Engineer:  F.  T.  Cable. 
Trial  Captain:  W.  W.  Foster. 
Plant  Engineer:  S.  A.  Gardner. 
Fitting-out  Supt.:  H.  H.  Johnstone. 

EMPIRE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR  CORP. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny  and  Port  Newark,  N.  J. 

President:  L.  H.  Korndorff. 
Vice  President:  W.  C.  Hemingway. 
General  Supt.:  G.  G.  Holbrook. 
Plant  Engineer:  Wm.  C.  Ohlssen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  Page. 

Newark.  N.  J.,  Office 

744  Broad  St. 
Vice  Pres.,  Sales  and  Engineering: 

C.  W.  Bryan,  Jr. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  W.  Smith. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  Rasmussen. 

FIELD-MARTIN 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

FROEMING  BROS..  INC. 
1901  South  First  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

President:  B.  A.  Froeming. 
Vice  Pres.:  S.  H.  Walker. 
Manager:  S.  H.  Walker. 
Naval  Architect:  T.  L.  Vose. 
Chief  Engineer:  D.  A.  Cameron. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Middendorf. 

GENERAL  SHIP  &  ENGINE  WORKS 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

President:  Carl  G.  Hedblom. 

GLOBE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

GRAY'S  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 
Haden  Bldg. 
Galveston,  Texas 

President:  J.  Walmsley. 

Vice  President:  W.  M.  Johnson. 

Manager:  J.  Walmsley. 

Naval  Architect:  W.  P.  Bulkley. 

Chief  Engineer:  F.  McGinn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  F.  A.  Brewis. 


THE  GREENWICH  SHIPBUILDING  & 
REPAIR  CO. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Plant:  Greenwich,  New  Jersey 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING  WORKS 
River  Rouge,  Michigan 

President:  Fred  G.  Morley. 
General  Manager:  George  B.  Turnbu 
Naval  Architect:  Dwight  True. 
Chief  Engineer:  Howard  Varian. 
Purch.  Agt.:  George  F.  Le  Feuvre. 
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HARDWOODS! 


for  Uncle  Sam's  Boats 


HARDWOOD   HEADQUARTERS  SINCE   1872 


5th  &  BRANNAN  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


500  HIGH  ST. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


it    Star    Performance 
Afloat    or    Ashore 

For  star  packing  performance  (maximum  sealing  efficiency  with  mini- 
mum maintenance  expense),  afloat  or  ashore,  specify  France  "Full- 
floating"  Metal  Packing— the  packing  that  L-A-S-T-S.  Write  for 
Catalog  M-6. 

Sole  Authorized  Representatives: 
San  Francisco— Hercules  Equipment  4   Rubber  Co.,  SSO  Third  St. 

EXbrook   2S7S 
Seattle— W.    H.   Rober.   24  West  Connecticut  St.     Elliott  4444. 
Norfolk— C.    E.   Thurston    i    Sons,    56   Commercial    Place.       Norfolk   24040 
Los   Angeles— A.   C.    Elder,   2714   South    Hill    St.       PRospect   952? 
New    York    City— France    Packing    Co.,    Room    107-E,    30    Church    St. 

COrtlandt  7-4627 
New    Orleans— R.    M.    Shad,    7738    Hampson   St.       Walnut   4784 

The     FRANCE      PACKING     COMPANY,     Tacony,      Philadelphia, 


Original  FRANCE 

.METAI.  PA«  KIX« 


SHIPS 
f  MARCHIN& 


rican  ships  on  the  march!  Mountains  of 
argo  fed  into  yawning  hatches.  American 
ships  marching  to  the  seaports  of  battle.  The 
biggest  job  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
ever  shouldered  ...  a  big  job  for  big  men. 
Big  men  ashore,  keeping  ships  fit  and  stowed 
for  sea.  Big  men  to  sail  and  guard  the  ships  on 
dangerous  voyages.  Big  men,  with  an  un- 
conquerable will  to  win. 

This  inspiring  performance  is  being  enacted  every 
day,  in  our  shops,  on  our  liners,  Lurline,  Mariposa, 
Monterey  and  Matsonia;  and  on  our  fleet  of 
freighters. 

*        *        *        * 

All  freight  shipments  are  under  Government 
supervision  until  victory.  Consult  our  freight 
department  for  details  regarding  freight 
movements  to  ports  we  serve. 


nmuMum 


me 


NEW  ZEALAND  AUSTRALIA 

S«M0A    INI 


BATTLESHIP  or  FISHING  BOAT  ? 


No  matter  what  the  type  of  ship  .  .  .  there's 
an  Exide  Marine  Battery  designed  to  give  it  dependable  ser- 
vice. Reasonable  cost,  plus  long  and  trouble-free  operation, 
make  Exide  the   wise  choice  aboard   vessels  of  every  size. 

THE    ELECTRIC    STORAGE   BATTERY   CO.,   Philadelphia 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  SEATTLE.  WASH.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

1043  S.  Grand  Ave.  1919-20  Smith  Tower  Bldg.  6150  Third  Street 

Tie  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Storage  Batteries  for  Every  Purpose 
Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


Detroit  Plant 

Superintendent:  John  Braden. 
Ashtabula  Plant 

riant  Manager:  L.  Feldmeyer. 
Hull  Superintendent:  E.  Mackenzie. 

River  Rouge 
Plant  Manager:  F.  M.  Scotten. 
Hull  Superintendent:  William  Brush. 

HENRY  C.  GREBE  &  CO.,  INC. 
3250  N.  Washtenaw  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

President:  Henry  C.  Grebe. 
General  Supt.:  A.  C.  Dcnne. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Sullivan. 
Shop  Foreman:  B.  O.  Volkman. 

GREENPORT  BASIN  &  CONST.  CO. 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

President:  Theodore  W.  Brigham. 
Vice  President:  Geo.  H.  Snyder. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Marshall  E.  Tulloch. 
Naval  Architect  and  Chief  Engineer: 

Norman  E.  Klipp. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Arthur  J.  Utz. 

GULF  MARINE  WAYS  OF  GALVESTON. 
INC. 
Galveston,  Texas 

GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaw,  Ala. 

President:  E.  A.  Roberts. 
Executive  Vice  Pres.:  N.  Nicolson. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. :  H.  Hill. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  Flindall. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Buerger. 

GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
WORKS.  INC. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  B.  R.  Schulz. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  W.  McCarthy. 
General  Superintendent:  G.  W.  Meier. 
Construction  Supt.:  U.  A.  Schulz. 
Welding  Supt.:  Geo.  D.  High. 
Asst.  Purch.  Agent:  A.  H.  Pressler. 

HAMMOND   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

HANLEY  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
Prospect,  Ohio 

HELDENFELS  BROS. 
Rockport,  Texas 

HIGGINS   INDUSTRIES.   INC. 
1755  St.  Charles  Ave. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  A.  J.  Higgins,  Sr. 

Vice    Presidents:    F.   P.   Higgins,   A.  J. 

Higgins,  Jr.,  and  F.  O.  Higgins. 
Sect.-Treas.:  Morris  Gotesman. 
Vsst.  to   Ties.:  Geo.  W.  Rappleyea. 
i  liic  i  Engineer:  Geo.  O.  Huet. 
Naval    Architects:    A.   J.    Higgins,    Sr., 

ind  I  reo.  O.  Huet. 
<  In.  I   Electrical  Engineer:  M.  L.  Levy. 
Gen.  Superintendtnt:  E,  C.  Higgins. 

Superintendent:  Arthur   Derbins. 

Pun   ' Vgi  ill  :  A.  J.  Higgins,  Jr. 

Fabricating   Shop    Foreman:    Arthur 

Derbins. 
Machine    Shop    Foreman:   Joseph    J. 

Dugas. 


HOUSTON   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Electric  Bldg. 
Houston,  Texas 

President:  John  D.  Reilly. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Arthur  Stout. 

Vice  Presidents:  J.  L.  Lawder,  Joseph 

Haag,  Jr.,  and  Frank  Liddell. 
Treasurer:  Charles  F.  Strentz. 
Secretary:  John  S.  Smith. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONSTRUCTION   CORP. 
&   SCOTT  GRAFF  COMPANY 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

President:  Harold  St.  Clair  Starin. 
Vice  President:  J.  D.  Harrold. 

THE   INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Yards:  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and 
Decatur,  Ala. 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  Ingalls, 
Sr.,  Birmingham. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  In- 
galls, Jr.,  Birmingham. 

President:  Monro  B.  Lanier,  Birming- 
ham. 

Executive  Vice  President:  W.  R. 
Guest,  Pascagoula. 

Comptroller:  E.  R.  Hammett,  Pasca- 
goula. 

Marine  Engineer:  A.  C.  Leigh,  New 
York,  30  Church  St. 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  W.  Keily, 
Birmingham. 

ROBERT  JACOB,   INC. 
154  Pilot  St. 
City  Island,  New  York 

President:  Robert  Jacob. 

Yard  Superintendent:  Joseph  Harvey. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Charles  Pasciuti. 

GEORGE   LAWLEY  &   SON   CORP. 
24  ErEcson  St. 
Neponset,  Massachusetts 

President:  Frank  C.  Paine. 
General  Manager:  Edward  Whiting. 
Assistant  General  Mgr.:  Bror  Tamm. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  H.  Drury. 

J.  A.  JONES  CONST.  CO..   INC. 
Wainwright  Yard,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

President:  J.  A.  Jones. 

Vice  President:  Raymond  A.  Jones. 

Gen.  Mgr.:  H.  V.  Appen. 

Mgr.  Ship  Const.:  Wm.  M.  Kennedy. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  E.  Hutchison. 

USMC  Hull  Inspector:  John  L.  Wray. 

USMC    Machinery    Inspector:    Gerald 

Desmond. 
USMC  Plant  Engr.:  C.  L.  Morrissey. 

KAISER  CO.,   INC. 

No.  430,  30  Church  Street 
New  York  City 

Manager:  M.  Nicholls. 

KOPPERS  COMPANY  WOOD 
PRESERVING   DIVISION 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Plant:  Carbondale,  Illinois 

LANCASTER   IRON   WORKS.   INC. 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

LEVINGSTON   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

President:  E.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


Vice  Pres.:  Capt.  G.  M.  Levingston. 
Vice  President:  Ed.  T.  Malloy. 
Vice  President:  E.  W.  Brown'lII. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  L.  Ulcher. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Eugene  Harmon. 

THE   LUDERS   MARINE 

CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

LYONS  CONSTRUCTION   CO. 
Whitehall,  Michigan 

President:  I.  J.  Lyons. 
Manager:  Frank  M.  Warner. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  M.  Warner. 

MacBRIDE   BOAT  WORKS 
Harod's  Creek,  Kentucky 

MacEVOY  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Savannah,  Georgia 

President:  Clifford  F.  MacEvoy. 

Vice  President:  Warren  J.  MacEvoy. 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgrs.:  Kirby  Smith,  Jr.,  W. 
F.  Powers. 

Naval  Architects:  Kindlund  &  Drake, 
N.Y.C.;  Manlev  St.  Denis,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Chief  Engineer:  Joseph  Di  Stasio, 
N.Y.C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wallace  G.  Hoop- 


SCOTT  J.   McBURNEY 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

McCLOSKEY  &  CO. 
Houston,  Texas 

President:  M.  H.  McCloskey. 
Project  Mgr.:  M.  H.  McCloskey,  III. 
Purch.  Agent:  Andrew  J.  Speese,  III. 

MADISON   MARINE  WAYS 
Madison,  Indiana 
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MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

President:  C.  C.  West. 

Vice   Presidents:  A.  P.   Rankin,  A.   L. 

Pitz,  J.  E.  Thiell,  W.  L.  Wallace. 
Gen.  Supt.:  A.  L.  Pitz. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  L.  Wallace. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  P.  Rankin. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Meyers. 

MARIETTA   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia 

President:  C.  O.  Weissenburger. 

Asst.  to  the  President:  J.  T.  Weissen- 
burger. 

General  Supt.  in  Charge  of  Produc- 
tion: A.  Cruickshanks,  Jr. 

Plant  Manager:  M.  L.  Miller. 

Chief  Engineer:  Carl  F.  Jeffries. 

Machine  Shop  Supt.:  G.  H.  Overholt. 

Shipyard  Supt.:  John  Roberts. 

Manager  of  Sales:  F.  W.  Ingraham. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

MARINE   IRON   &   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

President:  A.  W.  Leraan. 

Vice  President:  A.  W.  King,  Sr. 

Manager:  John  Geistman. 

Naval  Architect:  Manfred  Malmros. 

Chief  Engineer:  Swan  Larson. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  W.  Saeger. 
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fliBin a  Encine  &  mncHine  works,  inc. 


SHIPBUILDERS 


SHIP  REPAIRS 


Office  and   Plant 

2103  N.  CLARK  AVENUE 

Telephone  MUrdocIc  1135 
PORTLAND.  OREGON 


MARINE    MAINTENANCE   CORP. 

Foot  of  East  21st  St. 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 
President:  Gregory  Ferend. 


MARINETTE   MARINE  CORP. 
Marinette,  Wisconsin 
ent:  C.  H.  Roren. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  M.  C.  Heller- 
man. 

Nav.il  \rchitect:  M.  A.  De< 

Yard  Superintendent:  P.  Kargard. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  Erdlitz. 


JOHN   H.   MATHIS  CO. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

President:  J.  E.  Sheedy. 
Treasurer:  W.  E.  Robinson. 
Secretary:  E.  W.  Robinson. 
general  Manager:  Harry  N.  Ghenn. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  Boyle. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nicholson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  J.  Williams. 


MATHIS   YACHT   BUILDING  CO. 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 


McNULTY   SHIPYARDS,   LTD. 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


W.  H.   McPHERSON   CONST.  CO.,   INC. 
Bangor,  Maine 
(Stockton  Springs  Yard) 


MIAMI    SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 

Miami,  Florida 
Pres,  &  Purchasing  Agt.:  Theodore  C. 

Buhler. 
Genera]  Manager:  Paul  H.  Buhler, 

Manager,  Yacht   Division:  J.  T. 

Naval  Architect:  D.  N.  Long. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  E.  Buhler. 


MORSE   BOATBUILDING   CO. 
Thomaston,  Maine 

President:  Wilbur  J,  Morse. 
Treasurer:  Charles  C.  Bucklin. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Morse. 


NASHVILLE   BRIDGE  CO. 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

President:  H.  B.  Dyer. 
Asst.  Gen.  Manager:  L.  C.  Anderson. 
Erection  Department:  F.  W.  Blair. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Bradbury. 
Auditor:  C.  J.  Hays. 
Chief  Engineer:  L.  O.  Hopkins. 
Supt.  Nashville   Plant:  J.  H.  Anderson. 
Supt.  Bessemer  Plant:  William  Rodg- 
ers. 


NAVAL  CONSTRUCTOR  COMPANY 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


NEWMAN  CAISSON   COMPANY 
Chicago,  Illinois 


NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING   & 
DRYDOCK   CO. 
4104  Washington  Ave. 
Newport  News,  Virginia 

an   of  tin    Bd    and    President : 
II.  L.  Ferguson. 
I  icecul  Rogi  t  Williams, 

\  ice  Pres.  8  \.  B    Wood- 

ward, lr. 
V    P  &  Prod.  Mgr.:  W.  E,  Blewett,  Jr. 

i     &  Works  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Heard. 
Consulting  Naval  Arch.:  H.  F.  Norton. 

Vrchitect:  S.  A    \  ini  i  nl 
Director  of  Engr.:  John  F.  Nichols. 
Chief  Engineer:  Frank  R.  Benson. 
Assistant  Chief  Engineers:  11.  C,  Ber- 

m.iii  and  Roger  V.  Terry. 
Purchasing  Agent:  II.  K.  Peebles. 

THE   NEW   YORK   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Camden,  New  Jersey 
Chairman:  Henry  I.ockhart,  Jr. 
\  ii  e  Chairman:  J.  F,  Metten. 
Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Roy  S.  Campbell. 
Vice    Presidents:   N.  R.   Parker  and  T. 

H.  Bossert. 
Naval  Architects: 

Construction:  Harry  Rhodes. 

Design:  E.  H.  Rigg. 
Marim   Engineer:  A.  H.  Mills. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 
President:  Roger  Williams. 


BUILDERS     OF 
NAVAL    VESSELS 


ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS 

PORTLAND 


FOUNDERS 
SHIPBUILDERS 


# 


OREGON 


ommERCifiL  Iroii  Works 


JANUARY 


I  943 
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Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 

P.  F.  Halsey. 
Secretary:  Storer  P.  Ware. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  A.  Maclay. 
Outfitting  Superintendent:  A.  Barton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  K.  Peebles. 
Asst.  Purchasing  Agent:  L.  K.  Hoxton. 
Production  Supt.:  W.  C.  Park. 


OVAL  BARGE  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


PALATKA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Palatka,  Florida 
President:  J.  W.  Campbell. 
Vice  President:  R.  K.  Tavel. 
Manager:  R.  H.  Ward. 


PANAMA  CITY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Panama  City,  Florida 

PENDLETON  SHIPYARDS  CO.,  INC. 
1800  Masonic  Temple 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  Pendleton  E.  Lehde. 
Vice  President:  John  A.  Bechtold. 
Vice  President:  Robert  W.  Elsasser. 
Secretary:  E.  B.  Glenny. 

PENN-JERSEY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Pres.  &  Chrmn.  of  Brd.:  W.  H.  Beal. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  R.  Allen. 
Treasurer:  R.  M.  Dorsch. 


Naval  Arch.:  Thomas  D.  Bowes,  M.  E. 
Purchasing  Agent:  G.  G.  Cook. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SHIPYARDS,   INC. 
Beaumont,  Texas 

President:  L.  B.  Coppinger. 
Superintendent:  L.  C.  Allen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  E.  Deakle. 
Hull  Superintendent:  F.  Perugi. 
Construction  Supt.:  B.  A.  Brown. 


PETERSON   BOAT  WORKS 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

PROCTOR  YACHT  WORKS 
Burlington,  Vermont 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  A.  G.  Spiegelhalter. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Sales:  C.  S.  Lee. 
Marine  Manager:  E.  A.  Hodge. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  J.  Brown. 
Chief  Engineer:  P.  E.  Ohlson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Cornelius. 


RAMALEY   BOATWORKS 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Plant:  White  Bear,  Minnesota 


RHEEM   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Shipbuilding  Division 
1  Washington  Ave. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

President:  Richard  S.  Rheem. 


Manager:  W.  H.  Innis. 
Naval  Architect:  Ralph  A.  Campello. 
Chief  Engineer:  Robert  D.  Patterson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Van  R.  Woolsey. 

RICE  BROTHERS  CORP. 
East  Boothbay,  Maine 

President:  William  E.  Rice. 
Plant  Superintendent:  W.  E.  Rice. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Henry  W.  Rice. 

RICHARDSON  BOAT  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

President:  Sidney  S.  Walcott. 
Vice  President:  Leon  E.  Travis. 
Manager:  James  G.  Nogle. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Lloyd  J.  Sauberan. 

R.  T.  C.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Pres.  and  Mgr.:  L.  M.  Robinson. 
V.  P.  and  Naval  Arch.:  Geo.  R.  Taylor. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  G.  Brownlee. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  F.  Wanderlin. 

REYMONTE  MFG.  CO. 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

ST.  JOHNS   RIVER  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

President:  James  C.  Merrill. 
Vice  President:  Kenneth  A.  Merrill. 
Gen.  Mgr.:  Dennis  J.  O'Mahoney. 
Naval  Architect:  George  F.  Crouch. 


CENTRIFUGAL  CASTINGS 
Bronze  -  Brass  -  Other  Alloys 

—  for  — 

Shaft  Liners  and  Sleeves 

Pump  and  Cylinder  Liners 

Bushings  and  Bearings 

—  by  — 

Shenango-Penn  Mold  Co. 
Dover,  Ohio 


Seamless  Carbon  and  Alloy  Steel  Tubes 
Steel  Grating  and  Flooring 

KILSBY  &  GRAHAM 

831  Standard  Oil  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

VAndilce   1357 


RK.U.S.PAT.  OFFICE. 
Established    1909 

KNOWN  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 

Patentees  &  Manufacturers 

ELECTRIC  TORSIONMETERS 

SALINITY  INDICATORS 

OIL  &  WATER  SEPARATORS 

MECHANICAL  &  PNEUMATIC 

REVOLUTION  COUNTERS 

ENGINE  DIRECTION  INDICATORS 

LOGOMETERS 

SHAFT  CLEARANCE  INDICATORS 

ELECTRIC  WHISTLE  SYSTEMS 

REVOLUTION  TELEGRAPHS 


Write  for  descriptive  catalog 

NcNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  INC. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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w.  C.  IAIXIY 

Monro*,  Louisiana 

SAN  JACINTO   SHIPBUILDERS,   INC. 
Houston,  Teias 

LEATHEM    0.    SMITH    SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Sturgr on  Bay,  Wisconsin 
mi:  L  D   Smith. 
Vice  President:  Edw,  Weber. 
Manager :  L.  D.  Smith. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  H.  Cowan. 

dw.  Weber. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  D.  Brower,  Jr. 

SOUTHEASTERN   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Savannah,  Georgia 

nt:  Win.  H.  Smith. 
nt:  C.  S.  Atwell. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  L.  Bennett. 
Purchasing  Agenl :  H.  J.  Fair,  Jr. 

SOUTH   PORTLAND   SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 

Portland,  Maine 
President:  Wm.  S.  Newell. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Archibald  M.  Main. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Joseph  Haag,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  of  Finance:  G.  V. 

Pach. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Production:  T.  R. 

Hill. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Procurement:  R.  F. 

Allen. 
General  Manager:  T.  B.  Pinkham. 

SPEAR   BROS. 

Burlington,  Vermont 

STEPHENS   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY 
Fernandina,  Florida 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING   AND   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 

President:  John  G.  Pew. 

Vice   Presidents:   Robert   Haig,   R.   L. 

Burke,  John  G.  Pew,  Jr. 
Treasurer:  William  Craemer. 
Assistant  Treasurer:  J.  Newton  Pew. 
General  Manager:  R.  L.  Burke. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  W.  Hudson. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  G.  McConechy. 
N.  Y.  Representative:  J.  T.  Borden. 

TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Florida 

President:  Geo.  B.  Howell. 
Vice  President:  P.  B.  Brill. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  W.  Gray. 
Assistant  Manager:  M.  W.  Powers. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  A.  Track. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  P.  Kennedy. 

TODD-BATH   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Bath,  Maine 

President:  William  S.  Newell. 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Archibald  M.  Main. 

ROGERS  TOWNSEND   BOAT  CO. 
Pasadena,  Maryland 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Joseph  Haag,  Jr. 


Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 

Corporation 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR  .  .  .  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT   AND    NAVAL   VESSELS 

ir  it 


Cable  Address: 
"LASHIPCO" 


V.    P.    in    Charge    of    Finance:    G.    V. 

Pach. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Production:  T.  R. 

Allen. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Procurement:  R.  F. 

Hill. 
General  Manager:  T.  B.  Pinkham. 

THE  TRANSPORT  COMPANY 
Bath,  Maine 

TRAVERSE  CITY  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Traverse  City,  Michigan 

TRUSCOTT  BOAT  &  DOCK  CO. 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan 

President:  Charles  H.  Morse,  Jr. 


Vice  President:  William  A.  Schaedla. 
Manager:  William  A.  Schaedla. 
Naval  Architect:  A.  M.  Deering. 
Chief  Engineer:  Charles  H.  Morse,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  D.  Zwemer. 


TUGGLE  SASH   &   DOOR  CO. 
Brownsville,  Texas 

Senior  Member:  C.  R.  Tuggle. 
General  Manager:  B.  R.  Holding. 
Naval    Architects:    Often,    Liskey    & 

Rhodes  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
Chief  Engr.  of  Prod.:  David  Roberts. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Pat  Haley. 
Auditor:  Hulon  Sterling. 

(Page  172,  please) 
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The  entire  personnel  of  the  American  President  Lines  and 
the  many  ships  comprising  our  fleet  are  all  doing  their  part. 
Afloat  and  ashore,  we  are  exerting  every  effort  to  assist 
in  winning  the  war. 

With  peace,  we  look  forward  to  renewing  our  various 
services  to  shippers  'round  the  World. 


en . 


WE  STAND  PLEDGED  TO  VICTORY!" 
A»I  I  MAX    PRESIDENT    LINE* 


311      CALIFORNIA     STREET 


DOuglas     6000 


Continued  from  page  168) 

Series  8  Unit  Heaters:  a  six- 
page  broadside  (Catalog  AC  576) 
by  Fedders  Manufacturing  Co., 
Inc.,  Air  Conditioning  Division. 
Describes  and  gives  dimensions  of 
a  vertical  Ferrokor  heating  ele- 
ment steam  heater  combined  with 
broad  bladed  fan  and  streamlined 
air  outlet.  Ratings  and  coverage 
data  are  listed. 

Glowan  Gas  Burners:  a  six- 
page,  two-color  broadside  describ- 
ing the  Glowan  Gas  Burner  as 
manufactured  by  J.  O.  and  C.  U. 
Martin,  San  Francisco. 

Steam  Hose.  Containing  simple, 
easy-to-read  rules  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  steam  hose,  so  vi- 
tal now  that  rubber  is  so  scarce,  as 
well  as  detailed  instructions  on 
the  proper  methods  to  attach 
couplings,  a  revised  catalog  sec- 
tion on  its  lines  of  steam  hose  has 
just    been    issued    by   The    B.    F. 


Goodrich  Company,  and  is  now 
available  upon  request  to  its  prin- 
cipal offices  in  Akron,  Ohio.  Data 
on  inside  and  outside  diameters, 
weight  and  number  of  plies  are 
listed. 

Wet-Dry  Belt  Surfacing,  a  new 
24-page  booklet,  just  issued  by  the 
Porter-Cable  Machine  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

This  booklet  reveals  a  "new 
way  of  doing  things  to  get  quick 
results"  and  explains  the  factors 
that  enable  this  new  method.  It 
points  out  the  departments  in 
which  belt  surfacing  saves  time, 
money  and  man  power  in  the  re- 
lief, release  and  supplement  of 
heavy  machine  tools,  and  details, 
with  description  and  illustrations, 
many  parts  on  which  operations 
are  done  freehand,  or  with  simple, 
inexpensive  fixtures. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of 
wet-dry  surfacing  in  production, 
the   wide  use   of   this   method   in 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


xlALr     IVlVjJJtLb  .  .  .  For  the  men  who  lay  out  the  ship's 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 

VINEYARD   HAVEN       •       MASSACHUSETTS 


For  analysis  and  solving 
.  For  visual  training  of 
Fully  detailed,  decorated 


VAN   RYPER 


tool  rooms,  metal  pattern  shops, 
experimental  departments,  and 
machine  maintenance  and  repair 
shops  are  also  mentioned. 

This  booklet  is  thoroughly  au- 
thentic as  its  contents  are  based 
on  actual  jobs  now  being  done  in 
hundreds  of  plants  both  large  and 
small.  A  copy  will  be  gladly  sent 
upon  request,  without  cost. 

Shipbuilding  Directory 

(Continued  from  page  167) 

TWIN   PORTS   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Superior,  Wisconsin 


F.  I.  WALKER  ft  SONS 

Poseqgoulo,  Mississippi 

Partners:  Arnold  V.  Walker,  John  F. 
Walker,  Bernard  B.  Walker. 

WATERWAY  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

WAUSAU  BOAT  CO. 
Menominee,  Michigan 

WHEELER  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Whitestone,  New  York 

President:  E.  Lawrence  Wheeler. 
Vice  President:  Eugene  M.  Wheeler. 
Vice  President:  Wesley  L.  Wheeler. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Victor  O.  Prall. 

WHEELER  SHIPYARDS,   INC. 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

ZENITH   DREDGE  CO..   SHIPBUILDING 
DIVISION 
Waterfront  at  1 3th  Ave.,  West 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

President:  Donald  C.  MacDonald. 
Vice  President:  R.  C.  Buck. 
Manager:  Stephen  G.  Rockwell. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  W.  Miller. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Hontoon. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Conlon. 
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these  famous  trademarks 

that  stand  for  leadership 

in  Marine  rope 


V  I  CJTIORY 


VICTORY  BRAND 
is  our  recommended 
substitute  for  Manila 
—  rope  specially 
treated  for  rot  re- 
sistance and  water 
repellency. 


Away  to  the  Solomoni 


Somewhere  in  the  Pacific . . .  these  Marines  drop  froi 
their  transport  on  rope  ladders  into  assault  boats  i 
preparation  for  their  landing  on  the  Solomon  Island 
Another  job  for  rope  in  the  war  effort  .  .  .  and  anothf 
reason  why  you  must  conserve  your  rope  supply  i 
every  way  posssible. 


GE    CO 
PORTLAND   CORDAGE  CO 


TUBBS    CORDA 
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BILLBOARDS  IN 

THIRTY 
CITIES, 

RENT  YOUR  SPARE  SPACE  NOW  FOR  CASH  ! 
REMODELING  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE  ! 


m 


fUum HOUSING  CENTER  SU6867&*mfaty  'foHlS* 


Here  is  the  billboard  poster  which  we  are  contributing 
to  speed  up  war  production  throughout  the  West.  It  is 
appearing  in  cities  where  housing  conditions  for  work- 
ers have  been  officially  designated  as  "critical." 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 


To  Executives  of  Western  Industry:  If  you  are  planning  a  hous- 
ing drive,  we  will  gladly  supply  the  following: — color  repro- 
duction of  billboard  on  35"  x  14"  stock,  also  on  9"  x  4" 
blotters.  Small  quantities  free,  larger  quantities  at  cost.  For 
painting  this  design  on  walls,  fences,  etc.,  we  will  supply 
lettering  and  coloring  guide — with  Fuller  can  removed.  Write 
W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  301  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


New  Venezuelan  1500-Ton  Railway  Dry  Dock 
hi  the   irsenal  Naval,  Puerto  Cabello. 


Railway  Dry  Docks 
Floating  Dry  Docks 
Basin  Dry  Docks 


Design 

Construction 

Supervision 

Investigations 

Reports 


CRANDALL    DRY    DOCK    ENGINEERS 

INCORPORATED 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


RtVltUl 


ftoi  t  -  Wa t  Sit ippina 

In  the  matter  i  >f 

planning  for  the  policies  and  the  operation 
of  post-war,  overseas  American-flag  ship- 
ping, we  are  fortunately  doing  something 
about  it   well  in  advance.    The  American 
Maritime  Council,  composed  of  the  best 
shipping    brains    in    America    has    licrn 
formed  and  implemented  for  that  very  pur- 
pose.  This  body  is  composed  of  represen 
tatives  from:  the  American  Merchant  Ma 
rine    Institute,    the    National    Council    of 
American  Shipbuilders,  the  American  Bu 
reau   of  Shipping,   the   National    Foreign 
Trade  Council,  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers,  the  Propeller 
Club   of   the    United   States,   the    United 
States    Maritime    Commission,    the    War 
Shipping  Administration,  the   United 
States    Navy,   marine  underwriters,   linan 
cial  institutions,  and  admiralty  attorneys. 

On  such  a  broad  base  of  representation 
and  adequately  financed  by  the  shipowners 
and  shipbuilders  of  America,  this  Council 
should  be  able  to  formulate  wise  and  prac- 
ticable plans  for  the  maintenance  and  the 
Successful  operation  of  a  worthy  American 
merchant  marine  for  the  period  following 
this  war. 

No  one  at  this  time  can  affirm  with  cer- 
tainty the  time  at  which  this  war  will  end. 
Everyone  who  reads  the  daily,  weeklj  and 
mouthy  press  of  America  should  know  that 
when  the  war  does  end,  certain  conditions 
will  be  in  force  that  gravely  affect  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

A  summary  of  these  conditions  shows 
that: 

(  1  )  The  United  States  Government  will 
own  the  largest  fleet  of  merchant  ships  in 
the  world. 
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i  _'  i  A  large  part  of  that  fleet  will  consist 
of  the  SO  called  Libert)  ship,  Id. Slid  dead 
weight    ton   capacity,  and   about    1-'   knots 

speed. 

(3)  A  large  part  of  the  world  will  be 
desperately  in  need  of  many  products  of 
American  factories  and  farms. 

(  4  )  American  manufacturing  plants  and 
American  farms  will  be  in  great  need  of 
man}  products  of  overseas  countries. 

(5)  There  will  be  a  very  active  market 
in  foreign  maritime  powers  for  read)  to 
go  to-sea  shipping. 

(6)  There  will  be  a  very  active  demand 
at  high  prices  lor  cargo  vessels. 

(7)  Unless  all  of  these  demands  and 
conditions  are  wisely  met.  there  will  result 
the  same  type  of  chaos  in  shipping  that 
followed  World  War  I. 

'This  appears  on  superficial  examination 
to  indicate  a  "natural"  opportunity  for  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  take  over 
the  marine  transport  of  world  trades. 

I  fowever,  the  marine  transport  of  world 

trade  is  not  to  be  taken  over  in  any  simple 
fashion  or  permanent  way  just  because  we 
happen  to  have  all  the  ships.  'There  is  a 
tremendous  lot  of  this  world  trade  known 
as  "tramping,"  in  which  our  modern  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  has  not  shown  the 
slightest  interest.  We  are  interested  in  the 
cargo  liner  trade  —  the  trade  based  on 
American  port  to  principal  foreign  port. 
'This  trade  must  be  fed  by  the  "coaster" 
tramp  services,  the  ships  that  serve  minor 
ports  of  the  coasts  of  the  six  continents 
and  the  "seven  seas." 

'This  "tramping"  trade  has  always  ab- 
sorbed the  low-cosl  ships,  and  most  of  the 
older  ships  of  this  class  have  been  elimi- 
nated by  war. 
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LOYCE  HICKMAN,  Marinship  burner, 
reflects  the  S.S.  Mark  Hopkins  just  be- 
fore launching  on  January  17. 
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A  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  IDEAS  ON  THE 
WAR-WINNING  JOB  OF  WHOLESALE  PRO- 
DUCTION  OF  SKILL  IN  THE  MARITIME  CRAFTS 


IVi 


o m  en 
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I  [REE  TIMES 
,i  day,  the  throngs  pour  through 
the  gates  into  Marinship — twenty 
thousand  strong.  About  twelve 
hundred  are  women,  adapting 
themselves  as  from  time  immemo- 
rial tn  new  conditions,  new  ways 
of  living  and  of  working.  There 
has  been  little  fanfare  accompany- 
ing this  sudden  and  unprecedent- 
ed change.  Welders,  burners,  ship- 
fitters,  pipefitters,  sheet  metal 
workers,  expediters,  steel  check- 
ers, have  taken  their  places  beside 
the  men,  not  necessarily  replacing 
men  hut  rather  releasing  them  for 
a  higher  purpose — to  fight  for  the 
cause  i  if  1  )emocracy. 

These  women  are  pioneers  in  a 
new  held,  and  on  them  rests  a 
greal  responsibility  —  tin-  respon- 
sibility of  making  good  for  their 
own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  wo- 
men who  will  follow  them  into  the 
yard,  and  last,  hut  not  least,  the 
responsibilit)  of  setting  tin-  stand- 
ards and  establishing  the  place  of 
women  in  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
I  r\  l<  ir  all  time  to  come.  They  are 
Fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  upon 
the  record  which  the)  make,  indi- 
\  idually  anil  collectively,  will  rest 
the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
women  w  ill  he  retained  in  this  in- 
dustry after  the  war. 

'  '"    the    -a  hole,   they   have   done 


IN    SHIPYARD    WORK 

by  Ethel  McCarthy 


an   excellent   job.   They   are   g 1 

workmen  and  can  weld  and  burn 
as  well  as  any  man.  Foremen  and 
leadmen  have  reported  that  they 
take  direction  well,  are  careful  of 
tools  and  much  easier  on  them 
than  the  men;  that  they  adapt 
themselves  to  new  conditions 
readily,  have  the  patience  to  do 
repetitive  work,  require  less  su- 
pervision than  men  and  have  es- 
tablished an  enviable  record  on 
safety  and  absenteeism.  Another 
important  item  is  that  there  is  a 
relatively  small  turnover  in  the 
ranks  of  women  employees. 

A  survey  made  about  six  weeks 
ago  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
average  woman  in  the  yard  was 
between  2(>  and  35  years  of  age, 
between  5'3"  and  5'6"  in  height, 
weighed  approximately  13(1 
pounds  and  is  married  with  no 
children.  She  has  had  some  high 
school  training  and  has  had  pre- 
vious work  experience  in  the  low- 
income  occupations,  where  her 
average  earnings  have  not  been  in 
excess  of  $100  per  month. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  to 
what  extent  our  social  structure 
is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 


history  of  women  in  industry  has 
indicated  that  the  American  busi- 
nessman has  been  very  reluctant 
to  admit  that  women  can  do  in- 
dustrial work  satisfactorily.  The 
present  emergency  and  the  part 
women  are  playing  in  it  has  suc- 
cessfully disproved  this  theory.  In 
this  connection,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  use  women  extensively  in 
the  shipyards,  threats  of  quitting 
and  of  refusal  to  work  with  them 
were  widespread.  It  is  to  the  cred- 
it of  the  good  sportsmanship  of 
men  that,  when  once  the  ice  was 
broken  and  the  women  bad  taken 
their  places  in  the  yard  and  had 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  a 
workmanlike  job,  those  who  were 
most  positive  in  their  objections 
went  just  as  far  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  sponsoring  the  wo- 
men and  in  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  assist  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
connection  with  women  is  encoun- 
tered in  the  endeavor  to  divert  to 
other  lines  of  activity  women  de- 
termined to  work  in  the  yard- 
housewives  and  those  from  seden- 
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i.ir_\    occupations  d  not 

idaptable  t'  i  shipyard  worl 
cause  "i  age,  «  eight  and  lack  i  if 
industrial  work  experience.  Of 
course,  adjustments  have  I 
made  by  the  women  going  into 
the  shipyards  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions  under  w  hi<  h 
the)  will  henceforth  be  working. 
1  i  ud  this  situation  i  counseling 
service  has  been  established  both 
in  the  training  renter  and  in  the 
yard  itself,  where  problems,  per- 
sonal and  otherwise,  <  an  I"-  taken 
and  worked  out  on  an  individual 
basis. 

\-.  a  further  aid,  a  separate  in- 
duction  training  program  has  been 
established  for  women  at  Marin- 
ship t<  i  ci  iver  in  greater  detail  their 
particular  needs.  This  program  i- 
designed  to  anticipate  situations 
which  might  arise  in  the  yard  and 
which  might  otherwise  result  in 
loss  "i*  time  and  production.  The 
group  i^  welcomed  to  Marinship 
and  ^Miiie  of  the  history  of  the 
organization  is  given  together 
with  information  relative  to  other 
projects  in  which  the  management 
of  Marinship  has  participated.    It 


SPELLING    OUT    "VICTORY"    IN    SIGH    LANGUAGE 

With  ihe  exception  of  the  big  fellow  in  the  center.  John  "Dutch" 
Phltos  chipper  leaderman  on  the  day  shift  at  the  Marinship  yard 
in  Sausalito,  these  men  are  deaf  mutes.  Their  lack  of  hearing  is 
a  distinct  advantage,  since  there  is  no  noise  arourd  a  shipyard 
which  is  more  ear-piercing  than  a  chipper  hard  at  work.  There 
ere  14  deaf  mutes  employed  at  Marinship,  some  on  each  shift, 
and  all  are  doing  a  swell  job  helping  to  build  ships  for  the 
Victory  Fleet. 


is  interesting  to  n<  ite  thai  a  large 
percentage  of  the  persons 
into  the  yard  already  arc  informed 
as  t<  i  the  t>  pe  i  if  ship  being  a  in- 
structed and  know  that  at  the 
completion  of  the  fifteenth  cargo 
ship,  the  efforts  of  all  Marinship 
shall  be  ci  mfined  t<  i  the  building  i  if 
tankers.  This  fact  and  the  fact  that 
Marinship  is  a  permanent  yard, 
has  brought  man)  highl)  skilled 
and  competent  persons  to  the  or- 
gamzati  n.  \  mculc  ite  pride  in 
the  organization  of  which  they  are 
nun  a  part,  thej  are  also  informed 
that  the  entire  shipyard,  together 
with  the  first  cargo  ship,  started 
from  scratch  and  was  completed 
in  seven  months.  This  is  a  record 
without  parallel  and  one  of  which 
all  employees  of  Marinship  are 
justly  proud. 


Next,  in  ■  irder  i 
the  plan  i  if  the  ship)  ard,  a  detailed 
man  of  the  yard  is  displayed. 
American  women  are  familiar 
with  the  modern  method  of  build 
ing  automobiles  by  the  assembly 
line  method,  made  famous  by 
Henry  Ford  and  others.  The  Tact 
that  Marinship  is  laid  out  mi  the 
same  bdsis  i^  ,,\  absorbing  interest 
and  brings  home  to  them  the  need 
fur  production  and  how  it  i--  pos- 
sible fur  us  i"  build  ships  in  rec- 
ord-breaking time. 

The  details  of  building  ships  are 
outlined,  from  the  making  <>\  the 
plans  by  the  draftsmen,  through 
tin-  mold  loft  and  the  making  "I 
the  templates  ;  then  to  the  delivery 
iif  the  raw  materials,  through  the 
fabrication  or  plate  shop  and  the 
subassembly  department  when-  so 


GROUP  OF  BURNER  TRAINEES  at  Marinship's 
inyard  training  school  actually  handling  pro- 
duction work  as  they  learn. 


ANOTHER  SCENE  of  school  shows  ii.  the  foreground  a 
feminine  shipfitter  trainee  receiving  instructions  in  the 
art  of  shipfitting,  and  burner  trainees  ai  the  right. 
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SIX   WOMEN   burner   trainees   at   Marinship 
producing  regular  work  diligently  and  capably. 


many  women  welders  and  burners 
are  utilized,  and  thence  to  the 
ways  and  the  erection  of  the  hull. 
Marinship  has  provided  well  for 
its  employees  and  almost  every 
type  of  service  is  made  available 
for  them.  An  active  Employees 
Relations  Division  provides  infor- 
mation relative  to  tire-rationing 
and  pool-car  riding ;  a  rental  sec- 
tion and  a  Selective  Service  Defer- 
ment section  are  also  available  for 
their  convenience.  There  is  a  cafe- 
teria, which  operates  twenty-four 
hours  a  day.  A  hospital  and  first- 
aid  stations  are  scattered  through- 
out the  yard,  and  all  injuries,  how- 
ever slight,  must  be  reported  at 
once.  Marinship  boasts  of  two 
newspapers,  one  official  and  one 
unofficial,  the  "Marin-er"  and  the 
"Stinger"  respectively,  where  sug- 
gestions, criticism  and  "beefs"  of 
all  kinds  can  be  aired,  as  well  as 
news  of  the  activities  of  the  yard. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  "Payroll 
Allotment  Authorization  Plan" 
and  all  employees  are  urged  to 
Utilize  this  means  of  further  con- 
tributing to  the  war  effort  as  well 
as  to  provide  for  the  proverbial 
"rainy  day." 

It  is  believed  that  Marinship 
lias  reached  its  peak  of  emplo)  - 
ment.  To  meet  the  emergency  and 
the  unprecedented  drain  on  the 
suppl)  of  trained  craftsmen,  it  was 
"'  e  .m  at  the  start  of  the  build- 
ing program  to  lower  appreciably 
the-  standards  of  employment.  To 


remedy  this  situation  and  to  up- 
grade its  employees,  Marinship 
has  established  one  of  the  finest 
training  centers  in  the  entire 
United  States  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  Malcolm  Baird,  its  su- 
perintendent. Detailed  informa- 
tion of  available  classes  is  included 
as  part  of  the  induction  program, 
and  all  are  urged  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  highly  trained  staff  of 
instructors  to  make  of  themselves 
skilled  workmen. 

So  far  as  women  are  concerned, 
they  have  received  for  the  most 
part  only  basic  training,  and  are 
admittedly  on  the  first  step  of  the 
ladder  towards  this  objective. 
However,  with  job  breakdown  or 
job  dilution,  supplementary  train- 
ing at  the  Training  Center  will, 
with  time,  perfect  them  in  their 
jobs.  In  addition,  an  extensive 
production  unit  has  been  added  to 
the  Training  Center,  and  here,  as 
part  of  their  training  and  under 
actual  working  conditions,  women 
are  taught  production  work  prior 
to  their  transfer  to  the  yard. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  pleased  to 
state  that  the  management  of 
Marinship  has  expressed  itself  as 
being  gratified  with  the  splendid 
job  women  are  doing  in  the  ship- 
yard. They  know  that  women  will 
continue  to  meet  the  situation, 
carrying  as  they  do  in  many  in- 
stances, a  double  load  of  home  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  a  full  for- 
ty-eight hour  work  week  at  Marin- 


ship. It  is  agreed  that  in  a  truly 
remarkable  fashion,  women  are 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  war 
emergency,  and  are  making  a  sub- 
stantial and  definite  contribution 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis. 


A  Rigger  with  Ideas 

Developments  by  M.  J.  Smith, 
general  foreman  of  outfitting  gan- 
trys  and  derrick  barges  in  the  Ala- 
bama Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding 
Company  yard  at  Mobile  have  re- 
sulted in  a  record-breaking  test  of 
all  booms  on  Liberty  ships.  The 
latest  test  was  completed  in  two 
hours  and  35  minutes. 

(i.  X.  Mcllhenny,  manager  of 
the  shipbuilding  department  of 
the  company,  has  received  official 
congratulations  from  the  Mari- 
time Commission's  head  hull  in- 
spector in  Mobile,  John  C.  Camp- 
bell, for  the  quick  test. 

To  accomplish  the  time  saving, 
Smith  designed  a  barge  for  testing 
davits  and  five-ton  cargo  booms, 
and  a  barge  for  testing  IS  and  50- 
ton  cargo  booms.  Not  only  did 
these  make  it  possible  for  the  rec- 
ords to  be  broken,  but  many  man 
hours  have  been  saved  by  the  use 
of  these  barges  in  testing  all 
booms  on  the  off-shore  sides  of  the 
ships,  eliminating  congestion  on 
the  outfitting  piers.  Further,  a 
great  hazard  has  been  removed  by 
the  elimination  of  the  use  of  other 
weights  on  the  inshore  side  while 
testing  goes  on.  By  use  of  the 
barges,  if  any  of  the  ship's  gear 
should  part,  the  barges  would  fall 
into  the  water,  and  would  not  en- 
danger lives  or  property. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Smith  also  rec- 
ommended and  designed  a  port- 
able elevator  now  being  used  on 
cargo  ships  for  placing  light  loads 
on  deck.  This  device  not  only  re- 
quires but  one  man  to  operate  it, 
but  it  does  the  work  of  a  locomo- 
tive crane  and  its  six-man  crew. 

Mr.  Smith,  too,  is  the  father  of 
plate  hooks,  and  safety  dogs  and 
safety  hooks  used  in  the  yard,  and 
for  this  development,  he  was  giv- 
en a  special  pin  by  the  company's 
safety  office. 
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PACI  FIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


U.   S.   M.   C.    STANDARDS 
FOR   SHIPYARD   TRAINING 


T 


IE  l'l«  >GR  \M 
luii  w  itli  i-  .1  plan  t(  i  insure  uni 
form  it)  in  standards  for  training 
ami  regulation  of  the  training  pro 
(;r;ui^  of  the  various  shipyards 
having  contracts  with  the  Man 
time  i  'ommission. 

Need  for  Program 

1.  Maintenance   of   a    training 

ui  during  1 1 1  i •—  peri'  >d  w  hen 
tlic  utmost  utilization  of  man  pow 
it  is  requisite  is  apparent  almost 
jMi  it-  face.  The  Selecth  e  Sei  vice 
System  has  approved  as  critical 
occupations  many  of  the  jobs  held 
by  shipyard  workers.  Thai  ap 
broval  was  given  with  the  under 
standing  that  the  peak  of  intake 
in  shipyards  would  be  reached  in 
September  of  this  year,  and  thai 
"ii  "i  about  the  first  of  January, 
1943,  the  intake  of  man  power  in 
shipyards  would  be  limited  to  lit 
tic  mure  than  that  required  for 
replacemenl  as  a  result  of  turn 
ever.  The  requirements  of  the  Se 
lective  Service  System  are  such 
that  the  deferments  granted  ship- 
v  ards  under  the  Occupatii  mal  Bui 
letin  (No.  6)  cannot  be  expected 
to  lie  maintained  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  the  need  for  having 
^killed  man  power  available  to  fill 
breaches  caused  by  the  induction 
of  skilled  shipyard  workers  after 
that  time  is  such  that  a  continu 
ancc  of  training  <m  a  well  estab 
lished  and  well  regulated  basis  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  insur- 
ance of  maintenance  of  an  efficient 
production  rate  during  1943. 

2.  The  plan  suggested  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  is  capable  of  appli- 
cation in  almost  any  yard.  Suffi- 
cient flexibility  is  permitted  to 
take  care  of  peculiar  local  prob- 
lems; yet,  at  the  same  time,  gen- 
eral standards  which  will  result  in 
the  production  of  trained  men  who 
will  he  interchangeable  on  any 
coast  are  proposed  in  the  interest 
of  producing  shipyard  workers 
who  are  trained  along  the  same 
general  lines. 


Origin  of  Plan 
This  plan  grew  oul  of  a  confer 
ence   called   b)    Daniel   S.    Ring, 
director  of(  the  I  division  of 

yard  Labor  Relations.    \t  this  eon 

.it  was  de<  ided  thai  some 

standards  for  basic  training  in  the 

shipbuilding  trades  «  ere  both  nee 

essar)  and  desirable.  There  was, 
therefore,  drawn  up  the  following 
pn  igram,  which  was  appro\  ed  and 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  on  September  11. 

Section  I.  Training  Director.  A 
qualified     training     director-     with 
staff  pn ipi irtii mate  ti i  the  res]., ,n 
- 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1  \    involved    should    be   em 
ph  i)  ed  in  all  v  ards,  having  1000  oi 
more  employees,     lie  should  rank 
as  superintendent  and  be  respon 
sible  to  top  management.    In  ship 
yards    employing    less    than     1000 
persons,    training    responsibility 
should  definitely  be  assigned  to  a 
qualified    production    official    as    a 
major  responsibility  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties. 

Section  II.  Scope.  The  compre 
hensive  training  program  to  be 
established  should  provide  essen 
tial  training  for  all  classifications 
of  employees  in  the  shipyard. 
Such  a  yard-wide  training  pro 
gram  should  be  integrated  with 
production,  but  under  no  circum 
stances  shall  training  be  made  a 
subterfuge  to  secure  production  at 
the  expense  of  labor.  Every  pro 
duction  supervisor  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  training 
is  a  major  responsibility  and 
shi  mid  be  gi\  en  the  specific  re 
sponsibilit)  of  seeing  that  estab 
lished  and  a\  ailable  training  op- 
portunities are  effectivel)  used  l>\ 
those  of  his  men  who  require 
training. 

Our  war  production  objective 
not  only  involves  the  maximum 
possible  overall  production  but 
also  comprehends  the  most  effi- 
cient production  rate.  The  train- 
ing program  is  a  basic  factor  in 
the  attempt  to  reach  the  most  effi- 


■  nut  | luction  rate  for  each  in 

di\  idual  w  orker. 

Section  III.  Types.  The  training 
and  upgrading  program  should  in- 

.  Inde  the  four  basic  ';  | 

\.    I  're  emploj  incut  or   I  're  pro 
du.  tion  Training 

I'..  Supplementary    Training 

(      b  ib  Training 

I  >.  Supervisor)  I  >c\  elopmenl 
\.  Pre  employmenl  or  Pre  pro 
dm  tion  training  should  be  design 
ed  to  initiate  quickl)  the  new  em- 
ployee in  proper  work  and  safet) 
habits.  This  step  ma)  require  onlj 
a  few  hours  within  the  plant,  or  a 
longer  period  within  or  without 
the  plant.   Instructors,  course  i  ml 

lines    ami    time    limits    should    be 

mended  and  checked  by  the 

shi|:\  ird  it  the  tr  lining  i •■  d<  me  b\ 

■  mtside  agencies. 

P..  Supplementary  training  cours 
es  should  be  designed  to  help  the 
empli  ij  ee  (1)  to  functii  m  more 
effii  tently  in  his  present  job,  and 
i  _' i  to  prepare  himself  for  upgrad- 
ing   bj    developing    greater   shin. 

initiative  and  resourcefulness. 
These  courses  mav  be  given  with- 
in or  without  the  shipyard,  If 
without  the  yard,  instructors 
should  be  recommended  by  the 
shipyard  from  the  ranks  of  com 
petenl    instructor    craftsmen.    The 

shipyard  should  also  suggest  suit 
able  courses,  cooperate  full)  in 
preparing  training  material,  se 
curing  needed  equipment  and  gen 
crally  checking  the  entire  proce 
dure. 

C.  I"b  training  should  be  design 
ed  to  insure  effective  instruction 
of  the  working  force  by  super 
visors  and  mechanics  in  how  to  do 
ea<  b  spei  ific  job  on  the  day-by- 
da)  work  in  the  shipyard,  and 
applying  those  methods  in  actual 
production.  'The  insurance  of  such 
effective  instruction  requires  the 
training  of  supervisors  and  me- 
chanics themselves  in  the  best 
methods  of  imparting  their  skill 
and  know  ledge  to  others.  ''This  will 
include  instruction  in  job  analysis, 
which  should  lead  to  constructive 
participation  by  supervisors  and 
mechanics  in  job  simplification. 
I).  An  adequate  program  of  su- 
pervisory development  underlies 
the   solution  of  training  and  pro- 
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luction  problems  of  ever)  ship 
,.n.l  Such  .1  program  should  be 
x>ntinuous  and  should  be  design 
•■I  1 1  i  !..  impr<  >\  <■  current  super 
ision,  and  1 2 1  to  train  prospei 
ive  supervisors  Such  a  program 
ihould  be  conducted  on  a  confei 
tnce  basis  and  should  include  i  1  > 
i  thorough  stud)  of  the  practical 
tpplication  of  human  relations  to 
ihipj  ard  \\  ork,  i  2  i  acquisitii  m  <  if 
irj  and  up  to  date  craft 
Knowledge  and  skills,  (3)  a  stud} 
>f  the  training,  production  and 
idministrative  responsibilities  ol 
>upervision,  and  i4i  analysis  of 
ipecific  production  problems. 

The  upgrading  portion  of  the 
tbove  program  requires  the  insti 
ution  of  an  equitable  systematic 
ilan  of  advancement  with  Bnan 
•i.il  recognition  that  spurs  em 
rtoyees  to  qualify  for  higher  skill 
■<1  operations.  <  Inly  by  such  plan 
led  arrangements  can  the  yard 
Provide  itself  with  the  intermedi 
tte  operations  skills — of  the  vari- 
ius  grades  between  the  beginner 
evel  and  that  of  the  journeyman 

necessary  to  the  rapid  construc- 
ion  of  ships.  The  organization 
ind  maintenance  of  this  system 
ihould  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
raining  director.  No  changes  of 
ate  or  advancement  in  the  classi- 
ications  from  beginner  to  jour- 
leyman  -In mid  be  made  without 


his  reci  immendatii  in  or  approv  al 
Section  IV.  Apprenticeship.  Ii 
i-  further  recommended  that  long 
term  apprenticeship  training  be 
established  for  all  round  -kill  in 
the  various  trade-  with  standards 
not  lower  than  thi >se  set  up  bj  i he 
Federal  Committee  on  Appren 
ticeship. 

Section  V.  Federal  Control.  I  he 
Federal  contracting  agencies  will 
evaluate  the  existing  training  pro- 
grams in  each  shipyard  according 
to  the  standards  set  forth  in  Sec 
tions  1  to  IV  inclusive,  and  make 
such  specific  recommendations  as 
are  deemed  necessar)  locally  to 
insure  full  and  uninterrupted  pro 
duction  of  ship-.  Periodic  inspec 
tion  of  training  activities  will  be 
made  by  designated  representa 
lives  of  the  agencies  concerned. 
Each  shipyard  will  submit  a 
monthl)  report  of  all  training  ac 
tivities  including  type  of  training, 
methods  of  training,  hours  of 
training,  enrollment,  and  location 
of  the  training  centers  along 
with  other  pertinent  information 
tn  proper  governmental  agency. 

Section  VI.  Federal  Aid.  The 
contracting  agency  of  the  Federal 
( iovernment  will  offer  such  assist- 
ance as  is  necessary  to  institute 
and  maintain  an  adequate  training 
program. 


Administration  of  the  Plan 
The  plan  i-  to  be  administci  •■•! 
as  follow  -: 

1  Ml  tei  hnii  al  matter-  w  ill  be 
referred  to  I.  E.  Sch  mcl  t  zer, 
w  hi  ise  decisions  on  the  same  will 
he  final. 

_'  ["o  cooi  dinate  the  training  ac 
ti\  ities,  pn  grams  and  functions  of 
shipyards   having   contract-   with 

I  he   Maritime  (  A  immission,  a  train 

in-   supervisor  will  be  appointee! 

in   .ii lance  w  ith   the  appi  oval 

given  by  the  Commission  on  fune 
18,  1942. 

3.  Recognizing  the  necessit)  of 
specialized  work  on  welding,  an 
expert  on  welding  training  to 
work  with  the  supervisor  of  ship- 
sard  training  will  be  appointed. 

4.  I  he  i.  tt\  e  idnumstr  ition  cl 
the  plan  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  four  regional  construction 
directors  and  the  supervisor  of 
training,  and  his  organization  will 
work  through  their  offices  with 
respect  to  shipyards  coming  with- 
in their  jurisdictii  in. 

Supervisor  of  Training 
Jack  Wolff,  former  I  lirector  of 
Training  at  Richmond  Shipyard 
Number  One.  was  chosen  to  be 
Supervisor  of  Training  and  is  now 
engaged  through  the  Regional  Di- 
rectors in  working  out  this  pro 
gram.  James  Wilson  was  appoint 
cd  as  welding  training;  expert. 


BAILEY  AWARD   WINNERS 


TWO  CADETS  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy.  G.  W.  AGEE 
(left).  22.  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, and  G.  E.  MAY 
(right),  20,  Reading,  Penn- 
sylvania, have  been  select- 
ed to  receive  the  1942 
Bailey  Award,  based  on 
outstanding  scholarship, 
personality,  and  general 
bearing,  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  announced 
on  January  14. 

The  Bailey  Award,  pre- 
sented each  year  to  out- 
standing members  of  the 
U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Ca- 
det Corps,  is  made  through 
the  generosity  of  Charles 
F.  Bailey  of  Newport  News, 
Virginia.  This  year  the 
Award  is  a  $100  War  Bond 
to   each   cadet. 
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BATTLESHIP    NORTH    CAROLINA    fires 
three  16-in.  guns  from   No.   1    turret. 

(Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photo) 
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CROUUCTION  of 
marine  equipment  for  the  Navy's 
all-oceans  fleet  and  the  Maritime 
Commission's  huge  merchant  ship 
program  continued  during  1942  at 
an  accelerated  pace.  Q'uantity  of 
the  equipment  turned  out.  which 
cannot  he  revealed,  was  in  itself  a 
tribute  to  American  manufactur- 
ing methods,  the  men  who  con- 
ceive them,  and  the  men  who  car- 
r\   them  out. 

Marine  equipment  manufactur- 
ed by  General  Electric  serves 
many  purposes  on  shipboard.  Pro- 
pulsion equipment,  auxiliary  pow- 
er generating  equipment,  power 
distribution,  and  protective  equip- 
ment, Mich  as  cable,  transformers, 
and  switchgear,  as  well  as  various 
types  of  motors  and  other  utiliza- 
tion equipment  that  puts  the  pow- 
■  i  i"  work,  are  supplied  for  all 
t)  pes  i if  ships. 

In  addition,  a  very  substantial 
amount  of  the  Navy's  require- 
ments of  armament,  ordnance  con- 
trol, and  contrtbuting  products  is 
manufactured  at  ( ,-E  plants. 
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Propulsion  turbine  production 
offers  one  of  the  best  indices  of 
tlie  company's  overall  activity  in 
the  marine  field.  They  are  now 
building'  for  marine  requirements 
in  a  three-year  period,  three-quar- 
ters the  horsepower  equivalent  of 
all  the  turbines  they  produced  for 
all  purposes  on  land  and  sea  in  the 
preceding  forty  years. 

This  staggering  production  is 
being  made  possible  with  greatly 
expanded  turbine  manufacturing 
facilities,  supplemented  by  exten- 
sive subcontracting.  If  the  corn- 
pain's  turbine  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities were  placed  under  one  roof 
it  would  require  a  building  9  miles 
long  and  80  feet  wide. 

New  turbine  plants,  put  into 
operation  during  the  year,  turned 
out  production  ahead  of  anticipat- 
ed schedules.  For  example,  at  one 
new  plant  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
first  C-3  cargo  ship  turbine  was 
shipped  better  than  three  months 
ahead  of  schedule,  and  production 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  at 


J.  W.   BELANGER 

that  plant  was  a  third  greater  than 
planned  originally. 

Subcontractors  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  G-E  turbines  in- 
clude a  Massachusetts  textile  ma- 
chinery manufacturer,  who  has 
converted  part  of  his  facilities  to 
the  production  of  mechanical- 
drive  units. 
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by  J.  W.  Be/anger 


Mgr.  Federal  and  Marine  Department 

General  Electric  Company 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


E.  J.  HENRY,  oil  tanker,  equipped 
with   G-E   turbine -electric   drive. 


Accelerates  Production 
of  Marine  Equipment 
for  our  All-Oceans  Navy 
and   Merchant    Marine 


Weight,  space,  and  efficiency 
considerations  have  accounted  for 
radical  changes  in  the  design  of 
electric  propelling  equipment.  In 
One  instance,  the  turbine-genera- 
tors operate  at  5600  rpm  equiva- 
lent to  93.3  cycles.  These  units  are 
of  a  rating  applicable  to  many 
types  of  ships  during  peace-time. 
and  can  be  expected  to  lead  the 
way  into  new  fields  of  design  that 
will  enlarge  the  application  possi 
bilities  for  electric  drive. 

Approximately  180  per  cent 
more  turbine-electric  tankers  were 
under  construction  during  1942 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Single- 
screw  tankers  incorporating  tur- 
bine-electric drive,  using  90  rpm, 
2300-volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  main 
propulsion  motors  were  under 
construction  at  the  Alabama  Dry 
t'ock  Shipbuilding  Company,  the 


Kaiser  Company's  Swan  Island 
Yard,  and  Sun  Shipbuilding  and 
I  )ry  I  lock  Company. 

Turbine -electric  propulsion 
equipment  was  also  being  built 
for  a  number  of  twin-screw  pas- 
senger and  cargo  vessels  under 
construction  at  the  Alameda  Yard 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 
These  vessels  will  have  two  tur- 
bine-generators and  two  120-rpm, 
3500-volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle  main 
propulsion  motors  with  necessarj 
control.  The  turbines  will  operate 
at  590  lb.  pressure  and  815  F.  to- 
tal temperature.  Each  vessel  will 
also  have  four  600-kw  auxiliary 
turbine-generati  >r  sets. 

High-speed,  single-screw  tank- 
er- being  built  by  the  \Y.  A.  Bech- 
tel  Company  of  Sausalito,  Califor- 
nia, are  to  be  provided  with  tur- 
bine-electric   drive,    rated    at    103 


rpm.  These  turbine'-  also  operate 
at  590  pounds  and  815°  F.  total 
temperature. 

Development  of  geared  turbine 
drive,  carrying  it  into  fields  re 
quiring  more  than  50,000  horse 
power  per  propeller  shaft,  will  be 
considered  marvelous  engineering 
ingenuity,  when  the  full  story  can 
be  told. 

Such  thing-  as  new  methods  of 
maintaining  alignment,  the  equal- 
ization of  tooth-pressures,  and  the 
incorporation  of  design  factors 
that  permit  the  w  caving  and  warp- 
ing i  if  hull  structure  with<  >ut  effect 
on  the  operation  of  equipment  will 
prove  to  be  design  advancements 
of  great  value  to  the  entire'  mari- 
time field. 

Diesel-electric  drive  became 
more  firmly  established  in  the  war 
program.  Propulsion  equipments 
of  this  type  were  being  produced 
during  the  year  at  the  rate  of  50 
per  cent  more  than  the  record  year 
of  1941.  There  was  a  definite  trend 
toward  motor  direct  drive.  In  over 
half  of  the  vessels,  the  propulsion 
motors  were  connected  directly  to 
the  propeller  shaft,  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  gears. 

Controls  were  arranged  in  all  of 
the  vessels  so  that  at  least  half  of 
the  electric  power  generated 
would    be   available   for   auxiliary 
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purposes  if  necessary.  This  is  an 
outstanding  feature  of  diesel-elec- 
tric  drive  which  recommends  its 
use  for  many  types  of  vessels. 

Production  of  submarine  pro- 
pulsion equipment  was  increased 
approximately  100  per  cent. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  the 
company,  at  the  request  of  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
began  the  operation  of  a  school 
that  will  teach  electric  propulsion 
principles  to  about  1400  of  the 
Navy's  new  operating  personnel 
by  the  end  of  1943. 

One  of  the  features  of  this 
school  will  be  an  engine  room  on 
land  erected  at  one  of  the  com- 
pany's plants  especially  for  the 
course.  This  will  enable  the  stu- 
dents to  observe  all  the  compon- 
ents ut  a  turbine-electric  propul- 
sion set  in  operation. 


ABOVE:  SWITCHBOARD  and  main  control  station 
shown  installed  on  a  turbine  electric  tanker.  G.  E. 
produced   many  of  these  during   1942. 

CENTER:  THIS  DRILL  FIXTURE  saves  24  to  32  hours 
per  week  in  the  drilling  of  marine  gear  casings  at  one 
of  G.  E.'s  major  works.  It  permits  positioning  the  cas- 
ings for  drilling  at  any  angle  in  a  full  circle,  and  at 
any  plane. 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  MOBILE  UNITS  for  supplying  direct- 
current  for  arc  welding  operations  on  steel  ships  are 
being  used  with  great  satisfaction  at  a  West  Coast 
shipyard.  Shown  here  are  two  of  the  units,  each  con- 
sisting of  six  G.  E.  single-operator  welding  sets  mount- 
ed in  roofed  steel  frames. 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  TWO  G.  E.  auxiliary  turbine-generator 
sets  in  the  e.igine  room  of  a  10,000-ton  turbine-electric 
drive  tanker. 
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Two  A/ew  &ie5ei  Tua5 . . . 


THE  ADMIRAL  LAND  and  THE  ADMIRAL  VICKERY 


T 
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HE  \\  <  >OD 
boatbuilding  yard  of  Nunes  Bros., 
Sausalito,  California,  recently 

completed  and  tested  two  w len 

tugs  for  Richmond  Shipyard 
Number  Two  of  the  Permanente 
Metals  Corporation.  The  hulls  are 
88  feel  long  overall,  21  feet  beam 
over  planking,  and  11  feet  draft. 
They  were  built  under  the  super- 
vision of  Walter  Fenchel,  general 
superintendent  of  Richmond 
Number  Twi  >. 

Each  ni"  these  \  essels  is  powered 
with  an  \tlas  Imperial  six-cylin- 
der, four-cycle,  fully  -  reversible, 
direct -connected  diesel  engine, 
having  IS"  bore  and  19"  stroke. 
This  engine  transmits  it--  power 
through  a  Kingsbury  thrust  bear- 
ing to  a  three-bladed  propeller 
especially  designed  by  Atlas  engi- 
neers to  suit  the  towing  problems 
of  the  shipyard.  The  propellers 
were  made  by  the  Pitchometer 
I  'ropeller  Company. 
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The  engines  are  fitted  with  Al- 
mir  pyrometers  and  thermocou- 
ples, and  a  Weston  electric  tach- 
ometer and  direction  indicator. 

With  the  four  yards  of  the  Kais- 
er interests  at  Richmond  turning 
out  ships  at  a  rate  of  almost  one  a 
day,  it  is  contemplated  that  these 
tugs  will  be  in  service  on  a  24-hour 
basis,  therefore  no  expense  or 
pains  were  spared  by  either  build 
er  or  owner  in  making  a  first-class 
job  in  every  respect. 

The  vessels  are  of  wood  con- 
struction from  lines  prepared  by 
the  Kaiser  naval  architects  staff, 
and  include  throughout  the  use  of 
western    woods.     As   indicative   of 


their  strength,  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  the  frames  are 
51/2"  doubled  and  spaced  on  18" 
centers.  At  every  fifth  frame,  the 
specifications  called  for  the  vessel 
to  be  equipped  with  a  steel  rein- 
forcing or  web  frame  built  up  of 
■yi,"  plate,  and,  additionally,  the 
vessels  are  stiffened  by  three  wa- 
tertight steel  bulkheads,  one  di- 
rectly forward  of  the  crews'  quar- 
ters in  the  forecastle,  and  one  each 
tore  and  aft  of  the  engine  com- 
partment. The  Al/2"  planking  is  all 
vertical  grain  Douglas  fir.  Ac- 
commodations are  included  in  the 
forecastle  for  eight  members  of 
the  crew,  and  directly  aft  of  the 


pilot  house  on  the  upper  deck,  a 
commodius  stateroom  and  combi- 
nation chart  house  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  captain. 

When  launched,  one  of  these 
tugs  was  christened  Admiral  Land 
and  the  other  Admiral  A'ickery  in 
honor  respectively  of  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Besides  being  equipped  for  in- 
side work  at  the  shipyards,  both 
the  Admiral  Land  and  the  Admir- 
al \7ickery  are  equiped  for  sea- 
going duty- 
All  of  the  auxiliary  machinery 
is  driven  by  individual  direct-cur- 
rent electric  motors.  To  provide 
power  for  this  service,  each  vessel 
is  equipped  with  two  Caterpillar 
diesel  generating  sets,  one  of  15 

kw,  and  the  other  of  40  kw  capaci- 
The engine  room  auxiliaries  in 
each  tug  include : 

1    Ouincy  2-stage  air  compres- 
sor ; 
1   Blackmer  fuel  oil  transfer 

pump  ; 
1  Deming  bilge  pump  ; 
1  Deming  salvage  or  fire  pump. 
Deck  machinery   consists   of  a 
large  electric-drive  towing  winch 
installed  on  the  afterdeck,  and  an 
anchor  winch  with   two  warping 
gypsey  heads  installed  on  the  for- 
ward deck. 

These  vessels  are  the  largest 
and    most    complete    diesel    tugs 


ABOVE:  Engine 
room  of  Admiral 
Land  looking  aft. 


RIGHT:  Diesel 
generating  set 
and  switchboard 
on  tug  Admiral 
Land. 
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built  for  u-»<-  in  the  S.m  Francisco 
harbor  area   in   mam    years,  and 
arc  a  distinct  and  proud  addition 
tn  the  shipping   facilities   in   this 
splendid  harbor.     \-  they  will  be 
used  for  the  most  part  in  tin-  han 
dting  of  ships  built  bj   the  Mari 
time  Commission  for  the  current 
u.ir  effort,  thej   have  been  addi 
tionally  honored  by  being  respei 
tivel)    named  after  the   Maritime 
Commission's  top-ranking  offi 
.  ei  s 

The  \ 1 1.>~-  Imperial  Diesel  En- 
gine Co.,  manufacturers  of  the  en 
gines,  are  proud  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  pow  ering  such  \  es 
sels  in  which  they  have  placed 
their  well-known  products  similar 
tu  the  engines  that  their  bus)  fac- 
tories at  <  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  at 
Mattimn,  Illinois,  art-  now  build- 
ing as  their  part  of  the  current 
war  efforl  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, United  States  Army,  and 
United  State-  \'a\  \ . 


TWO  ENGINE 
ROOM  VIEWS 
OF  THE  TUG 
ADMIRAL     LAND 


ABOVE:  Upper 
grating  and  top 
of  cylinders. 


RIGHT:  Working 
platform  show- 
ing controls  of 
six  -  cylinder 
Atlas  diesel  pro- 
pulsion engine. 
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ELECTRIC 
COUPLING 
AND  GEARS,  a 
typical  West- 
inghouse  instal- 
lation aboard 
ship.  The  5  hp 
gear  motor  in 
foreground 
turns  the  pro- 
peller for  in- 
spection. 


Welting  house  Jf/ecttic  Coupling* 


iLECTRIC  COUP- 
lings  .ire  devices  for  transmitting 
torque,  by  means  of  electro-mag- 
netic forces,  in  which  there  is  no 
mechanical  contact  between  the 
driving  and  driven  members. 

I  Hiring  the  past  three  years,  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion has  put  into  service  a  large 
number  of  vessels  propelled  by 
diesel  engines  connected  to  reduc- 
tion gearing  by  means  of  electric 
couplings.  'I" lie  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  provided  or  has  on  order 
at  the  present  time,  electric  coup- 
lings and  coupling  control  for  81 
vessels.  Four  of  these  ships  are 
driven  by  four  diesel  engines  con- 
nected by  four  electric  couplings 
and  two  pinion  gears  to  a  single 
pi  i  ipeller  shaft.  The  remainder  are 
driven  bj  two  diesel  engines  con- 
i  l>\  two  electric  couplings 
wo  pinion  .u<-ars  to  the  pro- 
peller. 


The  electric  couplings  involved 
range  from  4375  hp  at  180  rpm 
with  an  outer  diameter  of  115 
inches,  to  1170  hp  at  350  rpm,  69y2 
inches  in  diameter.  All  are  of  es- 
sentially the  same  construction. 

Some  of  the  advantages  ob- 
tained are  as  follows  : 

(1)  A  number  of  engines  may 
be  used  to  drive  a  single  propeller, 
and  any  engine  or  engines  may  be 
instantly  connected  or  disconnect- 
ed from  the  propeller  shaft  by 
operating  a  switch  to  close  or 
open  the  coupling  field  circuit. 

(2)  Space  and  weight  are  saved 
because  the  use  of  reduction  gears 
permits  the  use  of  relatively  high 
speed  diesel  engines. 

(3)  I  )iesel  engine  vibrations  are 
reduced  to  practically  negligible 
magnitudes  in  the  gearing. 

(4)  The     maximum     torque 


through  the  coupling  is  limited  to 
approximately  150  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal engine  torque,  ft*  for  any 
reason,  an  engine  seizes,  the  coup- 
ling will  slip  and  not  permit  the 
remaining  engines  to  damage  it 
or  the  gearing. 

(5)  The  electric  coupling  per- 
mits maneuvering  by  running  one- 
half  the  engines  in  an  ahead  direc- 
tion, one-half  in  an  astern  direc- 
tion and  alternately  exciting  coup- 
lings connected  to  these  engines. 

(6)  Since  the  coupling  mem- 
bers are  separated  by  an  air  gap, 
there  is  no  mechanical  contact  and 


Mechanical  Construction 

The  electric  coupling  consists  of 
two  fabricated  steel  spiders,  rims 
and  flanges.  On  one  rim,  usually 
but  not  necessarily  on  the  inside 
of  the  outer  one,  are  bolted  a  num- 
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■  field  poles  which  are  ex 
,  ited,  through  i  >  ille<  t'  'i 
from  a  ■hurt  current  soui >  <■  In 
the  larger  sizes  the  field  coils  art 
construi  ted  •  if  edge  \\  i  >und  ci  ippei 
strap  while  the  smaller  coils  are 
wound  \\  iili  insulated  \\  ire.  *  In  the 
other  element  a  laminated  core, 
surrounding  the  rim,  carries  a 
double  deck  squirrel  cage  winding 
similar  to  that  of  the  squirrel  cage 
induction  motor.  The  two  ele 
ments  are  so  constructed  that  one 
rotates  inside  the  other,  the  two 
being  separated  from  one  another 
l>\  a  small  uniform  air  gap.  Eithei 
nf  the  two  elements  maj  be  con 
nected  to  the  engine  crankshaft 
flange  and  the  other  to  the  geai 
pinion  flange.  In  most  cases,  it  has 
been  found  desirable  to  connect 
the  inner  element  to  the  engine 
because  il  represents  less  over 
hung  weight  on  the  crankshaft 
bearings  :  hi  iwe\  er,  in  special  cases 
where  it  was  desired  to  utilize  the 
gfreater  ih  wheel  effect  of  the  outer 
(.•lenient,  this  member  lias  been 
connected  to  the  engine  shaft. 


Electric  Theory 

The  fundamental  principle  of 
the  electric  coupling  is  as  old  as 
the  alternating 

and  motor,  both  of  which  it  re 
sembles.  The  transmission  of 
torque  from  the  driving  element 
i>  similar  to  thai  of  the  squirrel 
cage  induction  motor  except  that 
the  rotating  magnetic  field,  in  the 
case  "i  the  electric  coupling  is 
I*!' iduced  b)  actual  me<  hapii  al  m 
t.iti"ii  "t'  .1  constant  direcf  current 
produced  field  rather  th.m  being 
set  up  in  a  stationarj  magnetic 
Frame,  bj  polyphase  alternating 
current,  a-  it  is  in  an  induction 
motor. 

\\  hen  an  electric  conduct  n  is 
caused  t <  >  move  perpendicular  to 
the  lines  of  force  in  a  magnetic 
field,  an  electro-motive  f< irce  is  set 
up  in  the  conductor.  It'  the  con 
ductor  forms  a  closed  circuit,  thi- 
induced  voltage  causes  a  current 
to  flow.  When  current  flows  in  a 
conductor,  there  i-  always  asso 
ciated  with  it  a  magnetic  field 
which    surrounds    the    conductor 


ON   DIESEL   ENGINES 


WITH    REDUCTION 


and    whose    strength    is 

tional   tn   the  amount   of  current 

flow  it 

Thu-.  in   the  ele<  n  i<    coupling, 
the  shorl  circuited  bars  of  the  in 
ncr  element  have  current  flowing 
in  them  due  t..  rclath  e  mo\  ement 
with  regard  to  the  magnetic  field 
of   the   OUter   element       The    mag 
netic  field  sel  up  b)  this  current  is 
tipcrimposed   on    the   direi  : 
rent  magnetic  field  i    using  the  re 
sultant    field   on   one   side   of   the 
conductor  to  be  str<  ngtheni 
mi  the  opposite  side  to  be  weak 

The   condt 
in  ■  in  bj   a  force  tendirtg  to  mo\  e 
them  awaj    from  the  strong  field 
anl  toward  the  v  eak  field.   Thus 
upling  -hiv  en  eli  ment  turns 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  dri\ 
ing    element,    i he    difference    in 
speed  i  -lip  i  being  c-  actlj  thai  re 
;  to  produce  the  torque  de 
nded  by  the  load. 

Torque  Specifications 
The    torque    produced    in    the 

driven  member  is  directly  pn  ']"  a 
timid  to  the  induced  current  flow 
ing  in  the  rotor  bars  ami  the  power 
factor.    In  order  that  the  electric 
coupling  may  be  used  for  maneu 
vering  a  ship,  it  must  be  aide  to 
produce  relatively  large  amounts 
of  torque  at  high  slip.    U.S.M.C. 
specifications  require  the  coupling 
to  produce  at  least  ISO'  i   pull  oul 

torque  a-  well  as  a  minimum  of 
7?',  normal  torque  up  in  14(r  i 
slip. 

The  double-deck  rotor  bar  con- 
struction is  u>ed  tn  produce  high 


GEAR-SETS 


by  James  A.  Wasmund 


Marine   Engineer, 
Westinghouse    Electric   & 
Manufacturing    Company 


OUTSIDE  RIM 
of  a  marine  elec- 
tric coupling  be- 
ing welded  at 
Westinghouse' 
East  Pittsburgh 
Works. 
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OUTER  ELEMENT  of  a  big  Westinghouse  electric  coupling, 
which  will  be  mounted  on  pinion  shaft  of  the  gear  unit. 


INNER  ELEMENT  of  electric-coupling,  which  will  be  mounted  on  the 

engine  crank  shaft.    Double-deck  squirrel  cage  winding  provides  high 

torque  at  both  low  and  high  speed. 


torque  at  extremely  high  slips, 
such  as  occur  during  reversal  and 
starting  the  propeller  from  rest. 
When  the  slip  is  high,  the  induced 
voltage  is  at  high  frequency,  and 
the  high  reactance  of  the  deep 
bars  causes  the  current  to  be 
forced  to  the  outer  high-resistance 
liars.  Since  the  reactance  of  the 
outer  bars  is  small  compared  to 
their  resistance,  the  power  is  high 
and  resultant  torque  high.  When 
operating  at  normal  slip,  the  fre- 
quency is  low  and  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  current  flows  in  the 
inner  or  low  resistance  winding, 
resulting  in  high  transmission  effi- 
ciency. 

The  couplings  act  as  torsionally 
flexible  members  and  torsional 
dampers.  The  pulsations  in  torque 
from  the  engines  are  smoothed 
out,  reducing  gear  wear  and  noise 
and  minimizing  torsional  vibra- 
tions in  the  driven  system. 

The  use  of  electric  couplings  as 
disconnecting  clutches  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  multi-engine  ships. 
The  usual  procedure  when  near  a 
dock  or  when  maneuvering  in  a 
close  channel  is  to  run  half  the 
engines  ahead  and  half  astern. 
The  ship  can  be  maneuvered  in 
either  direction  simply  by  operat- 
ing a  single  lever  which  applies 
field  to  the  proper  couplings,  thus 
connecting  the  propeller  to  either 
the  ahead  or  astern  engines  as  re- 
quired. All  speeds  except  "Full 
Ahead"  or  "Full  Astern"  can  be 
obtained  without  reversing  the 
engines  and  without  the  use  of 
any  starting  air  as  the  engines  run 
continuously  in  one  direction. 

The  couplings  also  permit  any 
engine  to  be  shut  down  for  adjust- 
ments without  having  to  stop  the 
remaining  engines.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  the  coupling 
is  energized  again,  it  cranks  the 
engine  and  the  engine  is  back  in 
service  immediately. 

It  is  quite  feasible  to  design  an 
electric  coupling  which  may  be 
used    to   adjust    the   speed   of  the 
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<lri\ en  load  \\ itli  .1  constant  speed 
prime  ni'  '\  er.  This  can  be  done 
by  using  .i  wound  rotor  brought 
out  to  slip  rings  and  external  ad 
justable  resistance.  However,  the 
efficienc)  of  transmission  is  re 
duced  in  direct  proportion  t" 
the  speed  reduction,  making  1  ti i  — 
mean-  of  speed  control  unattrai 
tive    except    where    verj     - tn .  1 1 1 


ami mnts  of  p< iw  ei  are  in>  1  'K  ed, 

upling  has  1  j  1 1 «. • « 1 
a  definite  need  in  the  applii  atii  in 
ol  high  -peed  engines  to  ship  pro- 
pulsion and  \\  ill  undoubtedl)  find 
tions  where 
similar  c  li a  ractei  1  —  1 1 1  -  are  re 
quired. 

•  Abtln 

Inituul     M 


Westinghouse  Reviews  its   Year 

T 


IHE  \\  ESTINGHI  (USE 
rii  &  Manufacturing  Com 
panj  reports  that  at  its  current 
tonnage  rate  it  i-  delivering 
enough  material  to  fill  4900  freight 
car-  in  .1  single  month.  The  com- 
pany has  stepped  up  its  monthly 
production  from  $34,000,000  worth 
of  equipment  [anuary,  1942,  to 
more  than  $52,000,000  in  I  ktober, 
and  to  meet  this  schedule  has  ad- 
ded more  than  1500  new  employ- 
ees every  month  during  the  past 
year. 

In  a  review  of  the  company's 
war  effort,  A.  W.  Robertson, 
chairman,  disclosed  that  despite 
shortages  in  critical  material  and 
changing  labor  conditions,  not  a 

single  plant  has  been  closed  down 
lor  a  day  for  lack  of  necessary  ma- 
terial. The  company  realized  that 
in  this  war  effort,  restrictions  and 
orders  from  the  national  Govern- 
ment are  inevitable,  and  has  tried 
in  every  practical  way  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  them.  Vs  a  result, 
things  have  gone  smoother  than 
they  would  have  gone  with  resis- 
tance to  Government  orders.  Once 
an  order  was  made,  the  company 
considered  it  was  its  duty  to  carry 
it  out  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  Westinghouse  Company 
had  a  running  start  on  the  war 
work  which  became  so  necessary 
after  the  attack  on  Pear]  I  [arbor 
over  a  year  ago.  It  had  offered  its 
services  in  the  summer  of  1940  to 
the  national  Government  for  such 
extra  work  as  the  so-called  "Na- 
tional  Defense  Program"  might 
require.  It  was  given  the  job  of 
building  and  operating  the  Navy 
Ordnance    Plants    at    Canton    and 


1 .1  mis\  ille,  and  later  the  Merchant 
Marine  Plant  at  South  Philadel- 
phia. 

New  War  Devices  Developed 
Modern  warfare  must  be  fought 
with  men.  hut  it  cannot  be  fought 
by  men  in  the  ordinary,  old-fash 
ioned  sense.  A  hundred  men  are 
a  poor  match  for  one  tank.  And 
thousands  of  men  are  helpless  be- 
fore a  few  airplanes.  Soldiers  and 
sailors  must  still  he  brave,  inge- 
nious, and  aggressive,  hut  they 
must  have  war  machines  if  they 
are  lit  cope  with  an  eneim   as  well 


.11  mi  d  .1-  ' mr  f( >es,  Fi  >r  thi-  equip 
meiit.  the  Government  turned  to 
Westinghouse  and  other  similar 
companies.  The  company  was  not 

asked  to  build  --hips,  airplane-,  or 
lank-,  hut   wa-  a-ked  to  huild   the 

vital  parts  of  these  machines,  with- 
out which  the  -hip  or  aircraft 
would  he  worthless.  \\  estinghouse 
not  only  undertook  to  build  our 
regular  line-  of  turbines,  genera 

tors,  motor-,  -w  itch  geai  ni'! 
other  equipment,  bul  from  the  re 
search  laboratories  came  d( 
never  before  used  in  modern  war- 
fare, which  greatly  improved  the 
fighting  quality  of  the  equipment. 
The  existing  facilities  of  the 
company,  great  a-  the)  were  when 
the  struggle  started,  were  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand-  placed 
upon  them.  \s  a  result,  new  fac- 
tories were  built,  addition-  t,,  1  ild 
factories  made,  and  million-  of 
dollars  of  additional  machine  tools 
purchased,    Ml  told,  the  companj 

ha-  spent  in  the  last  four  year- 
more  than  $165,000,000  for  'addi- 
tional facilities.  Eighty-one  mil- 
lion of  this  amount  was  provided 
by  the  ( Government. 


POWER  FOR 
A  TANKER 


THIS  30-TON 
ROTOR  is  part 
of  6600-hp 
tanker  motor 
being  built  by 
Westing  hou  se. 
The  workman  is 
polishing  the 
journal  of  the 
13  -  foot  -  high 
rotor,  or  rotat- 
ing part,  of  the 
motor. 
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NORTHWEST 


by  R.  H.  Calkins 


A  Busy  Boat  Yard 

One  of  the  busiest  shipyards  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  with  wood- 
en vessel  contracts  is  the  Wash- 
ington Boat  Works  on  Lake  Un- 
ion, which  is  completing  12  sturdy 
patrol  vessels  for  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  has  begun  work  on  10  aircraft 
rescue  boats  for  the  Navy  and  34 
training  boats  for  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission. 
Contracts  held  by  the  company 
total  $750,000. 

The  Maritime  Commission  ves- 
sels will  be  Monomoy  surf  boats, 
designed  at  Monomoy,  Cape  Cod. 
They  will  be  sent  to  the  officers' 
training  station  at  Catalina,  Calif. 

All  of  these  patrol  boats  were 
prefabricated  and  the  time  of  con- 
struction averaged  less  than  two 
weeks  each.  The  vessels  were  sent 
down  the  ways  with  engines  in- 
stalled. 

Ray  L.  Butler,  who  came  to  Se- 
attle four  years  ago  from  Los  An- 
geles, is  manager  of  the  company. 

Tenth  Mine  Sweeper 

The  Bellingham  Marine  Rail- 
way   &    Boatbuilding     Company, 

January  9,  launched  its  tenth  mine 
sweeper,  the  YMS-274,  which  was 
christened  by  Nola  Noble,  11- 
year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  I'..  Noble.  The  llower  girl 
was  Diala  Fisk,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jess  Fisk.  The  fathers 
of  both  girls  are  employed  in  the 
yard. 

year,  tin-  Bellingham  Ma- 
rine Railwa)  &  Boatbuilding  Com- 
pany launched  nine  mine  sweepers 
and  a  5ah  age  ■  esse!  of  more  than 
1300  tons. 


Woman  Builds  Boats 

Mrs.  Ruth  Franck,  a  determined 
little  woman,  who  came  to  Seattle 
14  years  ago  with  her  husband,  the 
late  Victor  A.  Fr,anck,  is  Seattle's 
only  woman  boatyard  owner.  She 
is  busy  earl)-  and  late  in  her  office 
at  the  Vic  Franck  Boat  Com- 
pany's plant,  1109  Northlake  Ave., 
which  has  Government  contracts. 

Mrs.  Franck's  husband,  who 
was  a  cabinetmaker  at  Auburn, 
Wash.,  purchased  a  shipyard  on 
the  site  of  the  present  plant  on 
Lake  Union  in  1928. 

"We  built  pleasure  craft  and  did 
very  well,"  Mrs.  Franck  said. 
"Then  misfortune  overtook  us. 
The  plant  was  destroyed  in  the 
1938  Lake  Union  shipyard  fire. 
Part  of  the  yard  was  rebuilt  and 
then  Mr.  Franck  died,  a  year  to 
the  day  after  the  fire." 

Mrs.  Franck  worked  with  her 
husband  in  the  plant,  and  after  his 
death,  took  it  over.  The  yard  was 
expanded  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased business.  The  seventh  and 
last  of  a  series  of  65-foot  passen- 
ger and  freight  boats,  built  by  her 
plant,  was  launched  January  9. 

The  Franck  shipyard  has  a  con- 
tract for  ten  40-foot  motor  vessels 
and  has  started  work  on  them. 

Tacoma  Launches  Escort 

Another  aircraft  escort  vessel, 
the  Delgada.  was  sent  down  the 
ways  from  the  plant  of  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
in  Tacoma  January  6.  The  vessel 
was  christened  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Sykes 
of  Seattle,  wife  of  Captain  Sykes, 
who  commands  the  VJ.S.S.  Card. 

Supervisors'  Club  Formed 

James  Copeland  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Supervisors' 
Club  of  the  Winslow  Marine  Rail- 


MRS.   RUTH   FRANCK  .  .  .  puts  in   long 

hours  at  her  yard,  the  Vie  Franck  Boat 

Company. 

way  &  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Inc.,  at  a  dinner-meeting  in  Seat- 
tle January  10.  Vic  Proulx  was 
elected  secretary,  and  Elmore 
Ross,  treasurer.  Nearly  150  fore- 
men, assistant  foremen  and  leader- 
men  working  in  the  Winslow  yard, 
attended. 

Guest  speakers  were  Franklin 
McCrillis,  president  of  the  Adver- 
tising and  Sales  Club  of  Seattle, 
and  Del  Mueller,  ships'  foreman 
at  Associated  Shipbuilders. 

Octogenarian  Engineer 

E.  L.  Franks,  in  his  80th  year, 
carries  on  as  agent  for  the  Black 
Ball  Line  at  the  Winslow  Ferry 
Dock.  Mr.  Franks  still  is  inter- 
ested .in  ships  and  seafaring  men 
and  has  many  friends  among  the 
commuters  who  journey  back  and 
forth  across  Puget  Sound.  For  ten 
years  he  was  mate  and  engineer 
of  vessels  plying  the  Columbia 
River.  Then  he  was  engineer  in 
ships  of  the  old  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company,  operating 
between  San  Francisco  and  Nome 
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ami  other    Maska  ports.     He   left 
Steamship  Com 
pan)  in  1901 

H.irU  i  i  ition  Company  . 

temher,  \''27.  the  compart) 
-  ild  i'  ■  the  Kitsap  (  ount) 
Trans]>ortation  Company.  He  re 
m.iinol  as  engineer  of  the  steam- 
ship W  insli  >\\  in  the  serx  ice  i  if  the 
<  "ompan)  and  then  became 
an    employee    of    the    Black    Ball 

Star  Awarded 

The  Bellingham  Marine  Rail- 
way &  Boatbuilding  Company  has 
recen  ed  ;i  renew  al  •  if  its  \rm\  - 
Nav)  "!•'."  award  and  the  right  to 
place  .i  six  nn  nulls'  sen  ice  si 
it-  pennant.  The  company,  which 
hi 'Id--  a  \a\\  contract  for  mine 
sweepers,  was  awarded  the  \rm\ 
Navy  "E"  pennant  last  July  7  and 
was  the  second  shipyard  in  this 
district  t"  receive  the  renewal 
aw  a  I'd. 

Pilots  to  Coast  Guard 

With  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander,  Puget  Sound  pilots 
have  been  inducted  into  the  (  oasl 
Guard  Temporar)  Reserve.  They 
will  be  in  uniform  when  shifting 
Is  in  the  harbor,  taking  them 
tn  sea  or  bringing  them  to  the 
Sound. 

The  pilots  were  sworn  in  at  the 
office  of  the  captain  of  the  port  in 
Seattle,  b)  Ensign  R.  M.  Tollef- 
son,  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  in  the 
Seattle  I  >istrict. 

(apt.  Clyde  Raabe  has  Keen  en- 
rolled as  head  '  if  the  (  i  ilumbia 
River  pilots  with  the  rank-  of  com- 
mander, lie  was  the  first  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  pilots  to  be 
commissioned  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

New  Pier 

Construction  of  the  Port  Com- 
mission's mirth  pier  of  the  Con- 
necticut Street  Terminals  in  Se- 
attle is  uinler  way  on  the  old  Skin- 
ner &  Eddy  Shipyard  site.  The 
pier  will  require  approximately 
six  months  to  complete  and  will 
est  $2,800,000.  The  General  Con- 
struction Company  has  the  con- 
tract for  the  sub-structure.  The 
contract  for  the  building  has  not 
been  let. 


PATROL  BOATS 
ne  a  r  i  n  9  comple- 
tion at  the  Wash- 
ington Boat  Works 
on   Lake   Union. 


The  pier  will  be  II  00  feet  long 
and  41  m  feet  w  ide.  The  dot  kl 
will  include  two  one-stor) 
transit  sheds,  960  feel  long  and  I-'11 
feet  w  ide.    The  pier  will  b<  ca 
of    handling    a    large    amount    of 
and    will    have    the    latest 
equipment  for  freight  movement. 
It    is    being    built    with    pi '-t  \\ ar 
needs  in  mind. 

Elect  Port  Commissioners 

John  A.  Earley  was  elected 
1  .resilient  of  the  Port  of  Seattle 
Commission  at  the  annual  meet 
ing  |,inuar\  11.  lie  succeeds  I  h  ir 
aee  P.  Chapman,  who  was  elei  ted 
sei  retary.  Edward  H.  Savage,  Se 
attle  realtor  and  civic  leader,  who 
recentl)  succeeded  the  late  Smith 
M .  Wilson  as  commissioner  from 
the  South  District,  was  elected 
vice  president.  Col.  W.  C.  Bick- 
ford   is   general    manager  of   the 

Port    of   Seattle. 

Earle)  is  serving  his  third  term 
as  pi irt  ci immissii mer.  I  le  was 
first  elected  in  1934,  was  reelei  ted 
in  1937  and  again  in  1940. 

Personal  Gleanings 

Lieut,  (j.g.)  Frank  L.  Morris, 
a  former  Everett  businessman, 
wild  took  much  interest  in  yacht- 
ing, has  been  appointed  direct*  iroi 
the    Coast    Guard    Reserve    and 

Auxiliary  of  the  13th  Naval  I  >is- 
trict  in  Seattle.  I  le  succeeds  Lieut. 
Comdr.  Donald  T.  Adams,  captain 
of  the  port  in  Seattle,  who  has 
been  relieved  of  the  duties  of  di- 
rector of  the  reserve  and  auxiliary. 
Commander  \<lams  continues  as 
captain  of  the  port  and  security 
officer.  Lieutenant  Morris  was 
Coast  Guard  flotilla  commander  at 

Everett. 


H.  A.  Shook,  win.  wa-  appoint 
id  port  representath  e  of  the  Re 
cruitment  and  Manning  <  frg; 
tion  hi*  the  War  Shipping    \dmin 
tstratioi  tttle    last     August 

15,  has  returned  t"  the  "Vmerican 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Compan)  as 
Seattle  District  manager.  He  has 
been  sua  eeded  in  the  Recruit 
ment  and  Manning  Organization 
by  Capt.  Roy  C.  Donnally  of  Sac 
ramento.  Mr.  Shook  was  lent  to 
the  i  .•  n  eminent  b)  the  American 
I  lawaiian    ( '.  mipany. 

Ensign  M.  C.  Hathaway,  a  for 
mer  I .. .-  Vngeles  shipping  man.  is 
in  charge  of  recruiting  of  appren- 
tice seamen  for  merchant  -hip-  in 
Seatl le.  I  le  was  an  importer  of 
cargo  from  India.  Iran.  Egypt  and 
Mexico  and  served  mi  the  foreign 
trade  committee  «.i  the  Los  An 
geles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Capt.  Alexander  M.  Peabody, 
]. resident  of  the  Inter-American 
Navigation  Corporation,  has  re 
turned  t«.  his  headquarters  in 
Washington,  1  >.  ('..  after  a  brief 
visit  in  Seattle.  Captain  Peabod) 
announced  mi  his  arrival  here  that 
Li  freighters  have  been  acquired 
mi  the  East  Coast  for  operation  by 
the  corporation  from  the  ('aril, 
bean    t<  i  United  States  p,  irts. 

Capt.  J.  A.  Alger,  a  Coast  <  ruard 
veteran  with  more  than  4(1  years' 
service,  was  in  Seattle  recently  on 
a  b tur  . if  the  ( '<  tast.  I  le  a immand- 
ed  the  cutter  Chelan  from  1931  t < < 
1933,  ami  is  a  former  commander 
of  the  Bering  Sea  Patrol  Force. 

Harry  A.  Kirwin,  win.  spent  21 
years  visiting  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ners i.f  the  world  and  then  became 
a  Seattle  waterfront  photographer, 
is  now  Yeoman  Kirwin,  U.S.N. , 
"somewhere  in  .Maska"  on  a  sal- 
vage vessel. 
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by  K.  M.  Walker 


More  Libertys  in  1943 

The  California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  at  its  big  yard  on 
Terminal  Island,  opposite  Wil- 
mington, is  keeping  up  its  regular 
tempo  of  Liberty  ship  deliveries. 
Scheduled  to  deliver  15  a  month 
for  1943,  the  Calship  gangs  are 
straining  every  facility  to  better 
this  mark.  Starting  with  a  16-ship 
month  in  December,  they  have 
now  set  their  own  quota  of  a  ship 
every  other  day,  or  better,  which 
would  give  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 183  Libertvs  in  the  year  in 
place  of  180. 

The  improved  skill  and  speed 
of  these  gangs  through  1942  gives 
every  reason  to  predict  that  if  sup- 
plied with  the  steel,  machinery 
and  equipment  necessary,  they 
will  come  close  to  delivering  200 
ships  in  1943. 

Terminal  Superintendent 
Passes 

Wm.  L.  (Billy)  Robertson,  ter- 
minal superintendent  at  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  for  the  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Company,  passed  away 
recently,  aged  66.  Mr.  Robertson 
was  an  old-timer  in  Pacific  Coast 
shipping  circles.  He  had  been  a 
purser  on  vessels  of  the  old  Pacific 
Mail,  and  was  with  Luckenbach  in 
San  Francisco  for  some  years  be- 
fore going  to  Los  Angeles.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  and  a 
brother,  John  Robertson,  of  Los, 
Angeles. 

Compressor  Specialist 

Philip  W.  Mettling,  Cooper- 
Bessemer  compressor  expert,  sta- 
tioned at  the  corporation's  Mount 
'■■  ei  non,  (  Ihio,  plant  for  the  past 
several  years,  lias  been  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  firm's  branch  office 
at  640  East  hist  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 

In  announcing  the  change, 
Cooper-Bessemer  officials  report- 
ed that  Mr.  Mettling  will  continue 
his  work  as  a  compressor  calcula- 
tion engineer.  His  transferment 
will  bring  him  in  closer  contact 
with  the  field  in  that  important 
area,  thus  expediting  the  installa- 
tion, operation,  and  servicing  of 
Cooper-Bessemer  compressors 
which  are  critically  essential  in 
certain  major  war  industries. 

Mettling's  broad  technical 
knowledge  and  experience  with 
large  engines  will  also  enable  him 
to  assist,  as  much  as  time  will  per- 
mit, in  the  installation,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  Cooper-Bes- 
semer engines.  Cooper-Bessemer 
Corporation  produces  marine  die- 
sel  engines  as  well  as  diesel  and 
gas  engines  for  industrial  power. 

Mettling  is  a  graduate  of  Pur- 
due University,  where  he  majored 
in  mechanical  engineering. 

Windjammer  Ends 
Colorful  Career 

By  way  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  on 
1  )ecember  5,  1942,  came  word  that 
the  six-masted  schooner  Star  of 
Scotland  had  been  torpedoed  in 
the  South  Atlantic  on  November 
26  while  mi  a  voyage  from  Cape 
Town  to  a  Brazilian  port.  Full  de- 
tails are  not  yet  available,  but  it 
appears  that  the  chief  officer  was 
killed  while  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  was  picked  up  and  landed  at 
Mosamedes,  Angola,  on  the  coast 
i >f  West  Africa.  Meager  reports 
advise  that  the  enemy  submarine 
stopped  the  schooner  at  sea  and 
put  a  boarding  party  on  the  ship. 


This  party  thoroughly  looted  the 
ship  taking  all  food,  some  fuel, 
and  all  money  and  documents  be- 
fore sinking  the  ship. 

The  history  of  this  colorful  old 
iron  sailing  vessel  is  given  in  its 
entirety  in  the  September  1942  is- 
sue of  PACIFIC  MARINE  RE- 
VIEW up  to  the  conclusion  of  her 
first  and  only  complete  voyage  as 
a  six-masted  schooner.  The  writer, 
being  responsible  for  the  six-mast, 
full  jib  headed  rig,  is  naturally 
deeply  disappointed  in  the  passing 
of  this  fine  vessel  as  he  had  hoped 
she  would  make  many  passages  to 
prove  the  merits  and  efficiency  of 
the  jib-headed,  or  so-called  Mar- 
coni, rig.  This  design  puts  the  air- 
foil principle  to  work  to  full  ad- 
vantage and  embodies  tall,  narrow 
sail  design.  It  is  the  theory  of  the 
writer  that  in  most  of  the  old-time 
sailing  vessel  designs,  the  archi- 
tects followed  a  rule-of-thumb  ap- 
plication of  so  many  square  feet 
of  sail  area  for  so  many  square 
feet  of  water  plane  area  in  lateral 
resistance  without  regard  for  the 
most  efficient  application  of  the 
sail  area. 

They,  however,  did  not  have  the 
advantage  of  wind  tunnel  tests  for 
air-foil  experiments,  nor  the  com- 
plete data  now  available  from  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  airplane 
wing.  The  design  of  an  airplane 
wing  and  the  design  of  a  sail  to 
drive  a  vessel  tie  in  very  closely. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Star  of  Scotland,  rigged  as  a 
schooner  of  air-foil  design  and 
with  two  thirds  of  the  sail  area 
she  had  as  a  four-mast  bark,  made 
the  17,000  mile  voyage  from  Aber- 
deen to  Johannesburg  in  better 
time   than    she   had   ever  made   a 
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-iinil.u  voyage  when  bark  rigged 
It  i-  apparent  that  it  is  no!  so 
much  a  question  of  how  much  sail 
h  i  ii  i  ied  but  hi  iw  the  sail  area  is 
applied  that  determines  the 
ti\i-  drive.  L'nder  square  riu.  she 
had  recorded  runs  of  .>Jn  miles  a 
da}  or  13.25  knot-,,  but  informa 
ti"ii  is  not  available  as  to  her  best 
day's  run  with  the  new  schooner 

Captain  Brennan  Missing 

<  in  December  1/.  news  reached 
S.m  Diego  that  the  new  Libert) 
liter  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
n  .i-  torpedi  >ed  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, and  that  her  master,  Capt. 
Richard  C.  Brennan,  was  missing. 
Capt  Brennan  was  verj  well 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
was  .i  close  friend  of  the  writer. 
During  World  War  I  he  was  in 
command  of  the  naval  transport 
Yale,  once  a  crack  Pacific  Coast 
liner,  and  received  the  Distin- 
guished Servici-  Cross  for  meri- 
torious --ervire  in  this  command. 

After  a  number  of  years'  retire 
ment,  and  with  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  iti  the  war,  Capt. 
Rrennan  volunteered  his  services 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
was  given  command  of  the  Xa- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  built  at  the 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Company. 
While  homeward  bound  on  the 
first  voyage,  the  ship  was  lost. 

Capt.  Brennan's  wife,  Mrs.  Na- 
omi Brennan,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, (Catherine,  Margaret  and  Pa- 
tricia, reside  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
A  brother,  l.t.  Commander  Leo 
Brennan,  is  in  command  of  a  naval 
transport;  and  another  brother, 
Joe  Brennan,  is  port  director  of 
San  Diego. 

Post-War  Tuna  Boat  Design 

When  the  present  war  came  up- 
on us,  the  Navy  immediately  took 
over  a  large  number  of  the  long- 
range  tuna  clippers  and  converted 
them  to  naval  service.  Many  of 
these,  in  their  new  garb,  have 
ranged  far  out  into  the  Western 
Pacific,  and  a  number  have  been 
lost,  among  these  the  largest  and 
most  modern  of  the  tuna  fleet  op- 
erating in  the  past  out  of  San 
Pedro  and  San  Diego.  However, 
with  due  regard  to  the  operating 


ig    boats,   it    must 

be  admitted  that  the  tuna  clippei . 

like  T(  ipsj  .   just    gn  IM  '-<\      1  he  ,ip 

plication  of  u.iv  al  architecture  and 
engineering  in  then  design  «.i-  .it 

best  limited. 

The  principal  criticism  of  their 
design,  and  the  one  causing  the 

most  trouble,  is  the  placing  of  the 
engine  at  the  extreme  forward  end 
which  necessitates  a  long  line  of 
shafting.  Fishing  custom  requires 
that  the  fish  racks  be  hung  around 
the  stern  and  fish  stowed  in  com 
partments  at  the  aftei  end  i a'  the 
vessel.  Hence  the  engine  must  be 
placed  forward,  necessitating  a 
long  line  of  shafting  to  deliver  the 

power  to  the  propeller  at  the  stern. 
It  has  been  the  accepted  custom 
to  install  a  direct  line  of  shafting 
to  couple  the  propeller  with  the 
power  plant,  and  this  has  been  the 

bane  of  the  underwriter's  exis 
tence. 

In  the  past  the  owners,  for  the 
most  part  Portuguese  fishermen 
not  versed  in  engineering,  have- 
stipulated  their  requirements  to 
the  builder,  who  has  followed 
these  requirements.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  succeedingly  larger  boats 
without  consideration  by  either 
party  that  the  flexibility  of  a 
wooden  vessel  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  length,  other  dimen 
sions  being  in  proportion.  The  net 
result  is  that  these  boats  sag 
heavily  when  loaded  and  hog  ap- 
preciably when  light,  but  the  same 
line  of  directly  coupled  shafting  is 
presumed  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  variations  in  hull  form.  The 
fact  that  it  does  not  is  reflected  in 
the  numerous  claims  for  broken 
line,  tail  or  crank  shafting  which 
are  due  to  the  fatigue  strains  set 
up  in  the  heavily  overloaded  shaft 
ing. 

These  strains  of  misalignment, 
for  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
that,  can  be  readily  overcome  by 
the  adoption  of  some  more  flexible 
means  of  power  transmission, 
such  as  the  Silva  flexible  coupling 
as  made  bv  the  San  Diego  Marine 
Construction  Company  for  the 
Emma  K.  S.  and  other  boats,  or 
by  electric  power  transmission 
with  the  generating  machinery 
forward  and  the  propelling  motor 
in  the  stern,  coupled  direct  to  the 


haft.  I  a    bv    i  ither  me. ins 

It  w i tuld  appeal  that  n< iw  i-  tin- 
lime  fi  ii  undei  w  ritei  s,  w  ho  are  ul 
timatelj  called  upon  to  pay  the 
bill  foi  damages  resulting  from 
this  i ibv  i. .us  defei  t  in  basic  design, 

to   com  cue   and    draw     up   a    set    of 

requirements  with  which  the  tuna 

I". .its     must     coinplv     before-     they 

can  be  regarded  as  full)  seaw  orthj 
and  satisfactory  risk- 
Mexican  Order 
Affects  Fishing 

\     new    order    of    the     Mexican 

Government  banning  all  fishing, 
including  the  taking  of  bait,  with- 
in a  two-mile  limit  between  En 
senada,  Baja  Cailfornia,  and  Cape 
C'olnett  has  affected  the  Mexican 
and  American  fishermen  alike. 
This  order  was  issued  Novembei 
is    bv     Brig.    General    Reynaldo 

Medina,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Sec- 
ond Military  Zone  in  Lnseiiada. 
This  order  appears  to  have  affect 
eel  the  Mexican  fishing  boats  more 
than  the  \merican  boats,  as  the 
latter  are  in  a  position  to  obtain 
bait  before  moving  into  Mexican 
waters,  while  the  boats  local  to 
Ensenada  are  forced  to  proceed 
outside  their  own  local  waters  be- 
fore they  can  take  bait.  Disobedi- 
ence of  this  order  will  result  in 
seizure  of  the  vessels. 

The-  order  applies  also  to  the 
lobster  and  abalone  fishing  in  this 
area,  but  most  of  this  shell  fishing 
is  done  outside  of  the  forbidden 
area. 

New  Fisheries  Building 
In  San  Diego 

Wdrk  on  the  new  fisheries  build- 
ing, vital  to  the  San  Diego  fresh 
fish  business,  which  was  started 
November  23,  is  progressing  nice- 
ly, and  the  $52,000  building,  being 
erected  by  Kemp  Brothers  of  San 
I  >iego.  is  now  rapidly  taking  form. 
The  120-foot  by  200-foot  structure 
will  house  all  the  fresh  fish  busi- 
iir^  i  listed  wdien  the  Navy  took 
over  the  old  fisheries  building  at 
the  foot  of  E  Street.  About  the 
time  this  goes  to  press,  the  tenants 
should  be  moving  into  the  sorely- 
needed  quarters  across  from  the 
('oast  Guard  Pier,  which  will  be 
used  in  part  for  the  berthing  of 
the  fish  boats. 
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Electric  Drive  Tankers 

VIII — Electric  Propulsion  Equipment  (cont.) 


Emergency  turbine  governor  control 
lever:  This  lever  is  used  only  in  case 
the  governing  system  becomes  inoper- 
ative, and  provides  a  means  of  opening 
the  governing  valve  mechanically  to 
obtain  a  maximum  of  approximately 
50  per  cent  normal  load.  As  indicated 
in  Pig.  8,  the  knuckle  (126)  is  slotted 
50    as     not    to    interfere     with     normal 

operation  of  the  governing  machanism 
when  the  emergency  lever  is  in  its 
normal  position. 

The    adjustment    between    knuckle 

(126)  and  rod  (127)  should  provide 
that  the  knuckle  moves  downward  1/2 
in  before  it  contacts  the  pin  (125).  in 
response  to  moving  the  emergency 
hver  from  the  normal  position  for- 
ward to  the  maneuvering  position.  At 
this  point  the  governing  valve  should 
begin    to   crack    open.     An    additional 

I'j-in      downward     travel     of    the     rod 

(127)  should  open  the  valve  (75)  suf- 
ficiently to  admit  the  Bow  of  steam  re- 
quired for  50  per  cent  normal  load 
with  no  extraction,  and  another  '/4  in. 

travel  should  open  the  valve  to  admit 
Sufficient  steam  for  511  per  cent  normal 
load  with  an  extraction  flow  of  6200 
lie  per  hr. 

Note:  When  making  any  adjustment 
in   the   governing   mechanism   he   sure 

tO    prOA  ide    Ihal    the    \al\e    (75)    is   closed 

I n      the     operating     piston     ( 141 ) 

reaches  iis  bottom  stop. 

Low-oil-pressure  control:  As  indi- 
i  aie, I  in  Fig.  ,s,  the  operating  medium 
Foi     the    governing    mechanism    is    oil 

l! thi   ship's  sj  stem  ai  a  pi  essure  oi 

2?  lb.   In  the  line  to  the  pilot  valvi  and 
cylindei     I  hen     is    installed 


a  low-oil-pressure  control  valve  whose 
operating  medium  is  oil  from  the  tur- 
bine-generator bearing-lubricating  sys- 
tem. During  normal  conditions,  this 
bearing  oil  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  diaphragm  (150)  to 
hold  the  valve  (161)  down  in  the  posi- 
tion that  admits  oil  from  the  25-lb  line 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  piston  (171). 
This  holds  the  diaphragm  down 
against  the  force  of  spring  (  167)  in  the 
position  that  causes  the  valve  (172)  to 
close  its  lower  (drain)  opening  and  to 
keep  open  its  upper  (supply)  opening. 

Loss  of  hearing  oil  pressure  allows 
the  spring  (158)  to  lift  the  valve  (161) 
to  the  position  that  shuts  off  the  25-lb 
supply  to  the  top  of  piston  (171), 
thereby  allowing  spring  (167)  to  lift 
valve  (172)  to  close  its  supply  opening 
and  to  open  its  drain.  This  action 
shuts  off  the  25-lb  supply  to  the  pilot 
valve  and  operating  cylinder,  causing 
the  piston  (141)  to  drop  to  its  bottom 
position  and  thereby  close  the  govern- 
ing  valve  to  shut   down  the  turbine. 

Emergency  governor  and  tripping 
device:  The  turbine  is  equipped  with 
a  speed-limiting  device  which  acts  to 
stop  the  turbine  in  case  it  overspeeds 
to  120  per  cent  normal  as  the  result  of 
failure  of  the  oil-operated  governing 
mechanism.  This  device  consists  of  an 
emergency  governor  and  a  tripping 
mechanism,  arranged  to  close  the 
throttle  valve  in  case  of  overspeed. 

I  lie  emergency  governor  is  located 
at  the  high-pressure  end  ,.|"  the  turbine 
and  is  carried  in  a  hub  that  is  bolted  to 
an  extension  of  the  worm  that  drives 
the    sliced    governor,    as    indicated    in 


Fig.  8a.  I  luring  normal  operation,  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the-  plunger  (4)  is 
counteracted  by  the  force  of  the  com- 
pression spring  (2).  When  the  turbine 
overspeeds,  the  centrifugal  effort  over- 
comes the  force  of  the  spring  and, 
since  its  center  of  gravitj  is  beyond 
the  center  of  the  huh,  the  plunger  (4) 
moves  out  and  strikes  the  trigger  (5), 
moving  it  and  unlatching  the  trip  rod 
(15)  so  that  it  is  pushed  downward  by 
the  compression  spring  (10).  This  ac- 
tion swings  the  lever  (14)  to  the  left. 
This  lever  is  connected  through  shaft 
122).  lever  (20),  rod  (IX),  and  slotted 
knuckle  (39)  to  the  trip  mechanism  on 
the  throttle  valve.  Operation  of  the 
tripping  device  swings  the  latch  (37) 
to  the  left,  releasing  the  lever  (56)  and 
causing  the  throttle  valve  to  drop  to 
the   closed  position, 

The  stroke  of  the  plunger  (4)  is  V$ 
in.  The  clearance  between  the  plunger 
and  the  trigger  when  the  turbine  is  at 
rest  and  the  trigger  latched  in  position 
is  1/16  in.  Adjustment  of  the  clear- 
ancf  is  made  by  means  of  shims  hc- 
tween  the  bracket  (11)  and  the  cap  to 
which  it  is  bolted.  This  clearance  is 
fixed  at  the  factory,  and  the  bracket 
(11)  is  retained  in  position  with 
dowels. 

Handtripping:  The  emergency  de- 
vice can  be  tripped  by  hand  1>>  press- 
ing on  the  manual  trip  lever  (12),  Fig; 
8.  Pressing  clown  on  this  button  ro- 
tates its  lever  downward  about  its 
fulcrum  to  push  down  the  rod  (l1*) 
which  unlatches  the  nigger  (5).  The 
turbine  should  always  be  tripped  out 
either  by  this  method  or  by  operation 
of  the  emergency  trip  lexer  located  "ad- 
jacent to  the  control  panel.  This  lever 
is  connected  to  the  throttle-valve  trip! 
lever  as  shown  in    Fig.   8. 
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then   return   it    slowlj    to   the   latched 
on.    This  will  cause  the  latch  .it 
the  throtth    to  engage  thi    nul  of  the 
valvi    stem  so  that  the  throttle  valve 
can  In  ope  in  .1     Ii  u  ill  also  r«  turn  the 
d  latch 
the    trip    rod    (15)    and    the    resetting 
handle    ( 16)    in    the    locked    position. 
'I'lu-  resetting  maj   In   started  without 
w  aiting  for  tin  turb 
but  under  no  condition  should  the  re- 
be  started  until  after  thi 
has  dropped  somewhat  below  the  nor- 


.>.  Steam  maj  now  bi  admitted  to 
tin-  turbine  by  turning  the  handwheel 
of  tin  throttle  in  the  counterclockwise 
direction.  Turn  the  handwheel  to  its 
extreme  travel  and  then  back  it  ofl  a 
half  turn. 

Adjustment  for  tripping  speed:  Ad- 
justment of  the  spring  compression  of 
the  emergencj  governor  may  be  mad. 
with  a  socket  wrench,  tin  pins  ol 
which  engage  the  slots  in  the  adjusting 
bushing  (23),  Fig.  8a.  This  bushing  is 
locked  in  position  by  staking  over  the 
edgi  of  the  rim  into  a  notch  in  the 
hub.  To  raise  the  tripping  spe<  .1  tut  n 
the      bushing      counterclockwise;      to 


FIG.  8.  Diagrammatic 
assembly  of  turbine 
governing  mechanism, 
with  key,  above. 


FIG.  8a.  Enlarged 
view  of  emergency 
governor. 
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lower  turn  it  clockwise.    After  any  ad- 
justment is  made  the  bushing  should 

Ik-  staked  as  before. 

Throttle  valve.  This  valve  lias  two 
distinct  and  separate  functions:  first, 
to  provide  hand-control  throttling  of 
the  steam  when  starting  and  bringing 
the  turbine  up  to  speed;  second,  to  act 
as  a  quick-closing  valve  when  tripped 
by  hand,  or  as  an  emergency  valve 
when  tripped  automatically. 

When  steam  pressure  is  on  the  line 
there  is  always  a  closing  pressure 
acting  on  the  valve  spool,  tending  to 
force  it  to  its  seat.  For  closing  the 
valve,  this  pressure  is  supplemented  by 
the  weight  of  the  valve  parts  and  the 
pull  produced  by  a  spring  (51),  Fig.  8. 

The  trip  mechanism  consists  of  a 
trip  hook  {37)  that  releases  the  throt- 
tle-valve mechanism  to  close  when  the 
emergency  device  is  released. 

When  the  valve  is  shut,  either 
latched  or  unlatched,  there  is  full  line 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  above  the 
valve  spool  (46);  this  pressure  is  ob- 
tained by  letting  steam  enter  through 
the  throttling  screw  (27)  from  the  in- 
let side  of  the  valve. 

The  valve  cannot  be  opened  until 
the  latching  arrangement  has  been  set. 
To  set  the  latching  arrangement,  ro- 
tate the  handwheel  (30)  clockwise. 
This  will  rotate  the  screw  spindle  (57), 
screwing  it  into  the  valve-stem  nut 
(53)  which  is  connected  to  the  pilot- 
valve  stem  (i3).  This  action  raises 
the  latching-up  lever  (56)  to  the  posi- 
tion where  it  is  held  in  place  by  the 
trip  hook  (37).  After  the  latching  lever 


has  been  engaged  witli  the  trip  hook, 
rotate  the  handwheel  in  the  counter- 
clockwise direction;  this  raises  the 
valve-stem  nut  and  the  valve  spindle 
to  lift  the  pilot  valve  (3i)  from  its  seat 
(47)  in  the  valve  spool  (46). 

When  the  pilot  valve  is  raised  from 
its  seat,  it  engages  the  spool  to  raise 
it  from  the  main  steat  (20).  When  the 
pilot  valve  is  opened,  but  before  the 
main  spool  is  unseated,  the  high-pres- 
sure steam  from  the  cylinder  dis- 
charges through  the  pilot  valve  and 
the  ports  located  in  the  spool  neck  be- 
low the  pilot  seat  to  the  nutlet  of  the 
throttle  valve. 

The  pressure  in  the  cylinder  above 
the  main  spool  and  pilot  valve  is 
thereby  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  the 
line  pressure,  as  the  pilot  valve  is  grad- 
uated so  that  it  will  pass  more  steam 
than  can  be  fed  into  the  cylinder  at 
the  throttling  screw  (27). 

Installation:  On  all  new  installa- 
tions, to  prevent  damage  to  seat  faces 
from  pipe  scale  and  other  foreign  mat- 
ter, it  is  important  that  the  pipe  line 
be  thoroughly  blown  out  with  steam 
before  the  valve  is  placed  in  position. 

To    prevent    excessive     strains    and 


FIG.  8b.  Enlarg- 
ed view  of  emer- 
gency tripping 
device. 
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weight  distorting  the  valve  bodv,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  properly  sup- 
porting the  supply  pipe  close  to  the 
valve. 

Operation:  The  turbine  should  al- 
ways be  stopped  by  tripping  the  valve 
shut  and  the  valve  should  be  left  in 
this  unlatched  or  tripped  position  until 
the  turbine  is  to  be  warmed  up  again. 
If  the  valve  is  immediately  relatched 
and  the  wheel  screwed  hard  shut,  con- 
traction strains  will  develop  in  both 
spindles,  which  will  overload  them  as 
well  as  the  slidihg-nut  thrust  bearing 
and  latching  lever.  This  is  sure  to  re- 
Milt   in   broken   parts. 

To  close  the  valve,  trip  the  trip  rod 
by  operation  of  the  emergency  trip 
lever  at  the  control  panel.  The  main 
valve  spool  and  all  moving  parts  con- 
nected thereto  are  all  unsupported  so 
that  their  weight  plus  the  steam  load 
on  the  stem,  plus  the  pull  of  the  clos- 
ing spring,  will  cause  the  valve  to 
close.  This  action  takes  place  whether 
the  valve  is  full  open  or  only  par- 
tially open. 

The  valve  will  also  be  closed  by  the 
overspeed  tripping  mechanism  when 
the  emergency  governor  operates. 

To  close  the  valve  without  tripping, 
rotate  the  handwheel  clockwise  until 
the  main  spool  and  the  by-pass  pilot 
valve  are  seated. 

Control  valve.  The  control  valve  is 
located  in  the  steam  line  between  the 
throttle  valve  and  the  turbine  hand- 
valves,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  8,  and 
operates  in  response  to  the  turbine- 
governor  to  determine  the  flow  of 
steam  to  the  turbine  during  automatic 
operation.  This  valve  is  double-seated, 
spring-closed,  and  piston-operated  by 
the  governing  mechanism.  Packing 
against  leakage  is  installed  at  each  end 
of  the  valve  stem,  and  a  connection  to 
drain  is  provided  at  the  lower  end. 
Swivel  connection  between  the  lever 
(82)  and  the  valve  stem  is  provided  by 
the  link  (62)  and  pin  connection   (64). 

The  effective  travel  of  the  valve  (75) 
is  \Yi  in.,  and  the  maximum  total 
travel  is   V/t  in. 
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( hi  -hoiilil  b<  app  dl>  .it 

(I  for  tlu  hinge  pins 
on  th. 

Handvalves.  I  In  thru  handvalves 
shown  i t i  Fig  8  permit  adjust mcnl  of 
tin-  steam-admission  area  t<>  th< 

of  the  turbine,  beyond 
tin  In  no  U  ports  supplied  l>\  the 
permanenth  open  p.iss.n;,-  in  the  hand- 

nanifold   is1"     Tlx 
Hid   16  nozzle   i •■  > r t - .   respectively,  un- 
der   the    handvalves,    beginning    with 
the   valve   a:    the   left    facing   thi    head 
end  of   the   turlitiu 

The  purpose  of  tlu-  handvalves  i~  to 
permit  adjustment  of  the  noz  l< 
to  that  which  most  closely  corresponds 
to  the  minimum  area  required  bj  the 
■team  flow  for  .1  particular  operating 
Condition.  Experience  will  indicate  th< 
ombinations  of  handvalvi  ad 
pjstment  for  the  particular  load  or 
spoil  conditions  common  to  the  ship. 
Tin  1><  ~t  economj  is  obtained  when 
fee  least  amount  of  throttling  takes 
BBC( 

Pilot  valve  and  governor.  The  speed 
or  ( 147 )  I-  dri\  en  from  the 
high-pressure  end  of  the  turbine  shaft 
through  the  worm  (14K>  and  worm 
Bar  <14u>  at  a  speed  ol  about  600 
rpm.  The  work  that  the  governor  does 
is  limited  to  moving  the  pilot  valve 
(117i  with  relation  to  ports  in  the 
bushing  (116).  The  connection  be- 
tween the  governor  and  the  pilot  valve 
is  through  a  flexible  spring  1146).  A 
Sxed    relation    between    the    governor 


«r«  ghl  arms  and  th<  pilot  valvt  i- 
maintaim  .1  through  ..  pivot  r. ..I  1 145  i 
« host    i  nds    ■•  -i    in    hardt  ned    pivot 

renewed,   altl  advisable   to 

rent  «  thi    go>  ernoi  and  pilot  \  alve  •>- 
a  unit, 
The  at<  ■!  and  .<  . 

m-t>  .1  .it  ill.   fai  toi  %  for  norin.il  op<  i 
ating    speed,   and    this    setting    should 
not  be  disturbed 

nor  .i--i  mbl)    is 

"i    tin    drive    shaft    (153) 

which   i-  supported  b)    the  ball   bear- 

1  i  and  guide  bearing  1 154).  The 

ball    bearing    is    lubricated    l>>    -plash 


FIG.  8c.  (At  right) 
Pilot-operated, 
three-way  valve 
for  low-pressu  re 
control. 


FIG.  8d.  (Below) 
Governor- drive 
assembly. 
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from  an  oil  nozzle  directed  into  the 
worm-gear  mesh,  and  the  guide  bear- 
ing is  forced  lubricated  through  an  oil 
p:p<  connected  into  the  line  thai  sup- 
plies the  oil  nozzle 

Operating  cylinder.  The  piston  (141) 
in  the  operating  cylinder  operates  in 
response  to  movement  of  the  governor 
pilot  valve  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  governing  valve.  This  piston  is 
spring-loaded  by  the  spring  (137).  and 
flexibility  of  motion  is  obtained  by 
letting  the  rod  (119)  rest  in  the  bear- 
ing block  (139).  Any  undesirable  oper- 
ating characteristic  of  the  piston  may 
be  remedied  by  adjustment  of  the 
throttling  screw   (144). 
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ft    DEPflRTmEnT    FOR    DECK    OFFICERS 

by  "The  Skipper" 

Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Letters  from  the  Ships 


Dear  Skipper : 

Is  it  a  compulsory  requirement 
to  place  the  name  of  the  vessel  on 
the  how  of  the  ship?  What  does 
the  law  have  to  say  regarding  the 
home  port  of  the  vessel  as  marked 
on  the  stern?  We  have  been  look- 
ing through  the  law  book  and  can 
find  only  the  one  requirement  re- 
garding the  marking  of  the  ves- 
sel's name  on  the  outside  of  the 
pilot  house. 

I   hope  you  will  be  able  to  find 
space  in  "Steady  As  You  Co"  to 
L;i\  e  us  an  answer  to  our  question. 
Yours  trulv, 

H.J.  K. 

ANSWER 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
you  can  not  find  the  statute  re- 
quiring the  vessel's  name  to  be 
placed  on  each  bow  of  the  vessel 
in  addition  to  on  each  side  of  the 
pilot  house.  These  requirements 
are  contained  in  two  separate  and 
distinct  statutes.  The  first  statute 
is  to  be  found  in  title  46,  section 
46,  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the 
I  fnited  States,  and  requires  the 
name  of  the  vessel  to  lie  marked 
on  the  bow  and  the  home  port  and 
the  name  of  the  vessel  also  to  be 
marked  on  the  stern  of  the  vessel. 


This  statute  dates  back  to  the  Act 
of  December  31,  1792,  and  was 
amended  in  1897  and  now  reads  as 
follows : 

46  USC  46.  Names  and  home 
ports  marked  on  the  bow  and 
stern.  The  name  of  every  docu- 
mented vessel  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  marked  upon  each  bow 
and  upon  the  stern,  and  the  home 
port  shall  also  be  marked  upon  the 
stern.  The  names  shall  be  painted 
or  gilded,  or  consist  of  cut  or 
carved  or  cast  roman  letters  in 
light  color  on  a  dark  ground,  or  in 
a  dark  color  on  a  light  ground,  se- 
cured in  place,  and  to  be  distinctly 
visible.  The  smallest  letters  used 
shall  be  not  less  in  size  than  four 
inches.  If  any  vessel  shall  be 
found  without  these  names  being 
so  marked,  the  owner  or  owners 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $10 
for  each  name  omitted. 

The  other  statute  referred  to  is 
a  later  enactment  dating  from 
February  2<X,  1871  and  reads  as 
follows:' 

46  USC  493.  Name  of  steamer 
exhibited.  Every  steam  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
having  her  name  painted  on  the 
stern,    shall    have    the    same   con- 


spicuously placed  in  distinct,  plain 
letters  of  not  less  than  six  inches 
in  length,  on  each  outer  side  of 
the  pilot  house,  if  it  has  such,  and, 
in  case  the  vessel  has  side  wheels, 
also  on  the  outer  side  of  each 
wheel  house  (or  paddle  wheel 
box) ;  and  if  any  such  steamer  is 
found  without  having  her  name 
placed  as  required,  she  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  penalty  and 
forfeiture  as  provided  by  law  in 
the  case  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  found  without  having  her 
name,  and  the  name  of  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  painted  on  the 
stern. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  : 

(A)  On  vessels  called  "double 
enders"  the  letters  prescribed  by 
the  statute  may  be  placed  on  the 
parts  corresponding  to  the  bow 
and  stern,  and  on  vessels  with 
sterns  not  affording  sufficient 
space  for  letters,  they  may  be 
placed  on  adjacent  parts,  in  both 
cases  so  as  to  conform  to  the  law 
as  closely  as  possible,  and  so  that 
the  hailing  port  shall  be  marked 
on  one  end  of  the  vessel. 

(B )  Scows,  barges,  or  other  ves- 
sels "scow  built"  or  with  square 
bow  may  be  marked  on  the  bow 
instead  of  the  side  where  such 
marking  would  be  speedily  oblit- 
erated by  chafing  against  other 
vessels  i  ir  <1<  icks. 
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!  documented  j  ai  In-  arc  r< 
quired   to   have   their   names   and 

ts  pi  u  ed  i  >n  -  >n  ■ 
-|i|i  Ui  >U>  |'. ill  i  >f  tin-  liull. 

QUESTION 

What  is  meant  by  the  "home 
port"  of  a  vessel? 

ANSWER 

\  \  essel's  hi  -nil-  pi  'it  is  that  i"  'it 
of  documentation  which  has  Ik-cm 
fixed  and  determined  l>\  the  own- 
tr  of  the  vessel  with  the  approval 
of  the  I  >epartment  of  Commei  >  e 
It  is  also  the  port  at  \\  hich  the 
vessel's  permanent  documents  is 
sue.  but  it  must  appear  in  all  docu- 
ments whether  the)  are  perma 
nent  or  tempi  irary. 

It  i-  desirable  that  the  home 
port  be  .it  or  nearest  the  place 
where  the  vessel  business  of  the 
owner  i-  conducted,  but  it  need 
m it  be  in  the  state  where  the  nun 
ing  company  i-  incorporated,  If 
tin-  owner  desires  to  have  the 
borne  i>"rt  elsewhere,  an  applica 
linn  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons shall  be  forwarded  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  ap- 
proval, 

QUESTION 

How  can  the  name  of  a  "docu- 
mented vessel"  of  the  United 
States  be  changed? 

ANSWER 
A  new  \  essel  is  registered  under 
tlie  name  selected  by  her  owners 
ami  must  continue  to  hear  that 
name  unless  permitted  to  change 
it.  I'.\  an  ^ct  of  Congress  approv- 
ed mi  February  19,  1°20  changes 
ui  name  may  he  approved  by  the 
Department  <it"  Commerce  if  there 

|-  g 1  and  sufficient  reason  fur  so 

doing.  Before  a  change  of  name 
can  he  authorized,  the  owner  must 
present  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  all  evidence  c.mcern- 
(ng  the  vessel's  age,  condition, 
where  built  and  any  pecuniary  li- 
ability of  the  vessel  as  max  be 
deemed  necessary  to  prevent  in- 
jury tn  public  nr  private  interests. 
The  obvious  reason  fur  this  re- 
quirement is  tn  present  imposition 
Upon  the  public  by  disguising  old 
worn-out  vessels  under  a  new 
name.  The  name  of  a  documented 
\  essel  shall  not  he  changed  except 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of 


the  I  >epartmeni  of  t  ommen  e,  un 
der  penalty  of  foi  feiture.    The  ap 

pin  .iln  m  for  change  of  name  shall 

he  executed   undei    oath   bj    the 

i.w  ner  ..f  the  \  essel,  addressed  t" 
the  I  Mic  tor  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  \a\  igation,  ami  submitted  in 
duplicate  i..  the  ,  ollector  nf  cus 
toms  at  the  home  port  nf  the  \  es 
sel. 

The  applii  an. ai  must  state  the 
change  desired,  the  reasons  there 

for,  place  and  dale  of  build,  official 

number,   ri^ .  gross   tonnage,  and 

the  name  or  names  of  the  ..unci- 
■  if  the  \  essel.  It  must  state  in  de 
tail  a  list  ,  ,f  all  liens,  mini. 
etc.,  i hi  reci ad  against  the  \  essel, 
and  the  consent  of  the  mortgagee 
nr   other   beneficiary   under   each 

lien  or  mortgage  must  be  submit 
ted  in  writing  with  the  application. 

Application  under  the  new  name 
for  the  approval  nf  the  home  port 
must  also  be  submitted  in  the  case 
i if  change  of  ownership  ..r  change 
i  if  home  port  only. 

The  nrder  fur  the  change  in 
name  must  be  published  in  some 
daily  or  weekly  paper  at  nr  nearest 
to  the  port  of  documentation,  in  at 
least  four  consecutive  issues.  The 
.  i  'st  '  a  procuring  evidence  and  all 
advertising  must  be  paid  by  tin- 
applicant. 

Copies  of  the  newspaper  in 
which  the  advertisement  appear- 
ed, together  with  a  receipt  for  the 
payment  nf  the  cost  thereof,  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  applicant  to 
the  collector  nf  customs,  and  by 
him  forwarded  to  the  Director  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Naviga 
tinn. 

QUESTION 

What    is    the    fee,    if    any,    for 
changing  a  vessel's  name? 
ANSWER 

When  the  name  ui  a  vessel  is 
changed,  the  following  fees  are  to 
In-  paid  by  the  owners  "i  vessels 
to  the  collector  of  customs,  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  1>\  such 
collectors  as  navigation  fees : 

For    \  essel-    99   gTOSS    tons    and 

under.  SHI 
For  vessels  100  gross  tons  and 

up  to  and  including  499  gross 

tons,  $25 
For  vessels  500  gross  tons  and 

up  to  and  including  999  gross 

tons,  $50 


essels  li»«i  gri >ss  inn-  and 
up  to  and  in.  luding  49  i 

tnll- 

For  vessels  5,000  gross  imis  and 

and  n\  er.  $100 

QUESTION 
What  is  a  "documented  vessel" 
of  the  United  States? 

ANSWER 
I  he   w  ■  .r.l  "\  essel"   «  ithtn   i  he 
meaning  of  the  navigation   law-. 

include-    e\  ei  J     de-.  I  iptimi    I  if    w  a 

tercrafl  or  other  artificial  contrix 

ance  Used  Or  capable  of  being  used 

as  a  means  of  transportation  mi 

water,    but    does    imt    include    sea 
planes  nr  aircraft. 

The  term  "documented"  means 
registered,  or  enrolled,  nr  licensed 

under     the     laws     of     the     United 

States. 

Before  a   vessel  nf  the   United 

Slate-    can    engage    in     trade    and 

commerce,  she  must  be  document- 
ed   and    in    possession    <<i   either   a 

certificate  of  register,  consolidated 
enrollment  and  license,  nr  a  li 
cense. 

What  vessels  are  registered? 

A  certificate  nf  registry  is  re- 
quired for  vessels  <>i  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  is  permitted  to  vessels 
engaged  in  the  domestic  trade,  un- 
der the  requirement  <<i  entering  at 
the  custom  house  at  every  port  of 
arrival.  The  register  describes  the 
\  essel's  size,  and  gn  es  e\  idence  of 
nationality,  and  all  data  as  to  nw ti- 
ers. In  mie  port,  etc.  Registers  are 
valid  Eor  any  length  <>i  time  until 
a  contingency  arises  requiring 
I  heir  surrender,  such  as  the  vessel 
being  sold,  lost  nr  broken  up.  or 
being  altered  in  any  way.  The 
ship's  register  must  always  be  de- 
posited at  the  custom  house  at  the 
lime  i  if  entry. 

QUESTION 
Are  American  vessels  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  on  the  Great 
Lakes  required  to  be  registered 
the  same  as  an  ocean-going  vessel 
engaged  in  foreign  trade? 

ANSWER 
No,    such    vessels    are    exempt 
from  being  registered;  an  Act  <>i 
Congress  amended  and  approved 

mi    February  27,    1877,   states   as 
follows: 

(Page  79,  please) 
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new  CQUipmERT  nno  mncHineRY  for  vrrd,  ship  nno  dock 


NEW  CORE  PLANT 

Increases  the  Foundry 
Efficiency  and  Output 


X 


I  HE  NEW  CORE 
department  at  the  plant  of  The 
Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  one  of  the 
nation's  oldest  diesel  and  gas  en- 
gine manufacturers,  is  illustrative 
of  the  contribution  of  modern 
foundries  in  speeding  up  the  war 
production  effort. 

Just  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$300,000,  as  part  of  a  total  $750,- 

000  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
program,  the  new  core  building 
will  embrace  some  of  the  latest 
methods  of  handling  core  sand  by 
the  carload  in  the  most  direct 
manner. 

The  plant  was  built  to  relieve 
the  overcrowded  condition  which 
has  prevailed  for  months  in  the 
corporation's  foundry,  busy  turn- 
ing out  engines  and  compressors 
for  the  Government  and  strategic 
war  production  industries.  The 
corporation  handles  a  tremendous 
tonnage  of  Meehanite  Metal  cast- 
ing for  engines  and  compressors, 
some  of  which  weigh  over  60,000 
pounds. 

So,  all  the  facilities  in  the  new 
core  plant  were  built  on  a  large 
scale.  The  floor  space  is  140  feet 
Ion-  and  120  feet  wide. 

Underneath  the  floor,  are  huge 
pits  for  the  storage  of  the  core 
sand  as  it  comes  in  on  hopper-bot- 
tom freight  cars.  A  special  spur 
track  was  constructed  alongside 
the  building  to  bring  the  cars 
right  to  the  door  of  the  core  plant. 

The   pits   open   underneath   the 

1  racks,  and  as  the  cars  are  pulled 
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LOW-PRESSURE  STEAM  CYLINDER  drag  at 
Cooper-Bessemer  foundry  showing  cores  in 
place. 


CASTING  OF  ENGINE  BED  of  big  Cooper-Bessemer 
compressor  is  illustrative  of  the  size  of  the  various 
jobs  done  in  the  foundry. 


up,  the  sand  can  be  dumped  with- 
out delay,  permitting  immediate 
release  of  the  cars  for  other  ship- 
ping. Previously,  the  sand  had  to 
be  removed  from  the  freight  cars 


by  means  of  a  steam  shovel  and 
then  placed  into  bins. 

From  the  extension  of  the  pits 
inside  the  building,  the  sand  is 
lifted  by  a  skip  hoist  and  dumped 
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GORDON  LEFEBVRE 
Vice  president  and 
general  manager  of 
the  Cooper- Bessemer 
Corporation. 


direct!)     into    the    sand    muller. 
From  the  muller,  the  sand  is  pick 

ed   Up   and   carried   to   where   it   is 
me.  led  by  means  of  electric  trucks. 

Wlu-n  these  two  methods  of 
tfansfering  sand  into  the  core 
plant  are  compared,  the  greal 
amount  of  time  saved  becomes 
dearly  evident.  Newer  methods 
of  handling  sand  in  foundries  as 
well  as  improvements  in  methods 
M  molding  have  greatly  stepped 
up  foundry  efficiency. 

The  cure  plant  has  severi  new 
Ovens  for  core  drying.  Four  of 
these  are  constructed  on  a  scale 
to  accommodate  cores  for  the 
■  - 1  t 'in iper-  Bessemer  com- 
pressors. Each  large  oven  is  25 
feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  10 
feel  high.  The  three  cithers  are  13 
feet  long,  six  feet  high,  and  seven 
feet  wide. 

The  ovens  are  tired  by  natural 
gas,  To  speed  up  the  drying,  the 
combustion  process  in  the  ovens  is 
such  that  the  cures  are  nut  expos- 
ed tn  the  moisture  given  off  by 
the  flames.  The  combustion  sys- 
tem is  i if  the  recirculating  type, 
with  automatic  temperature  con 
trnl.  Thus,  temperatures  can  he 
accurately  maintained  with  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  margin  of  varia- 
tion. 

The  ovens  are  made  of  steel,  in- 


sulated b)  !.,i  k  « ,„.|  This  is  the 
mi  ist  in,  idem  fi  'I  in  i  if  .  iv  en  .  .  •  1 1 
StrilCtion.     I  -,  client   in 

sulating  characteristics,  resulting 

in  fuel  s.,\  i  .,,)  Specd  of 

erecting,  and  simplicity  of  main 

tcnancc  If  the  need  ev  er  arises, 
this   tv  pe  of   Construction    permits 

portability. 

The  cores  an    i  ai  ried  int 

ov  ens   ,  ,ii    ears    running    mi    tracks 

iv    exceptionally 

he. iv  v    loads. 

I'    ih  lies    for    the    Workmen    are 

arranged    s,,    the)    can    handle   a 

quantit)    of   sand    in   a    very 

short    time   in   the   construction   of 

the     smaller     and      more     dedicate 

cores.  (  iv  er  the  benches  are  sand 
hoppers,  each  to  serve  two  men. 

lite  hoppers  are  pr<  >v  id<  d  with 
feeding  devices  which  permit  the 
w  i  irk  men  to  measure  out  the  prop 
er  amounts  of  sand  w  ith  the  small- 
est delay.  The  hoppers  are  trans- 
ported by   means  of  a  crane. 

The  plant  has  the  best  available 
lighting  and  ventilation  facilities 
and  is  modern  in  ever)  detail.  In 
fact,  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  modern  core  simps  in  the 
country  today. 

Flying  Fortress  Life  Raft 

An  improved  seven-man  rubber 
life  raft,  which  will  give  aviators 
forced  down  at   sea  greatly  added 


Hon  and  c<  imfort,  including 

a     SqU  -ail.     I-     now      in 

production  in  a  New  England 
plant    of    United    States    Rubber 

(  i  iiup.tnv 

The  lio.it   was  designed  b)   the 
Equipment   Laborator)   of  the    \ 

V      F,      Material     I   enter.     \\  right 

Field,  working  in  closest  collabo 

ratii  ai  w  ith  the  compan)  .  and  w  ill 

he   put    into   use   mi   our    Flying 

•  -~es.   \rnii    Vir  (  orps  engi- 

expect    it    will    extend    the 

h    "f    time    flyers   can    remain 

alive  at  sea. 

Numerous  improvements,  both 
in    . .  instruction    and    equipment, 

grew     out     of     the     experiei; 

those  who  have  been  rescued  at 
sea  alter  spending  weeks  in  inflat- 
able boats. 

The  new    design   not  only  gh  es 

more  space,  hut  makes  the  boat 
less  tippable  and  more  seaworthy. 

A  fabric  sea  anchor  will  he  Used  to 
keep  the  nose  of  the  boat  into  the 
wind  and  thus  reduce  the  possi- 
hilitv    of  tipping   caused   by   heavy 

seas. 

Twi  i  ten-fi  ii  it  lengths  i  if  n  ipe  are 

tied  on  opposite  sides  of  the  boat 
to  aid  in  "righting"  the  raft  if  it 
inflates  wrong  side  up  or  is  over 
turned. 

A     horizontal    bulkhead    divides 

the    boat     into     upper    and     lower 

chambers  so  that    the  entire  boat 

(Pap,>  '':'.  please) 
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JQ.e5idu.al   StteSiei 


IN     WELDED    SHIPS 


R 


ESIDUAL  (  >K 
locked-up  stresses  still  remain  the 
must  important  and  controversial 
question  among  those  responsible 
For  the  efficiency  of  large  welded 
plate  and  shape  structures  which 
Cannot  be   stress-relieved. 

It  lias  been  asserted  that  such 
stresses  tend  to  distribute  them- 
selves when  subjected  to  external 
loading  and  even  to  disappear  in 
the  course  of  time.  It  has  also  been 
authoritatively  stated  that  "the 
critical  time  in  a  welded  structure 
is  a  period  of  somewhat  indeter- 
minate length  beginning  immedi- 
ately after  the  welded  joint  is 
made,"  all  of  which  would  lie  very 
comforting,  especially  if  the  word 
"limited"  could  properly  be  sub- 
stituted for  "indeterminate." 

We  do  know  that  these  stresses 
are  the  inevitable  effect  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction  resulting 
from  the  heating'  and  cooling  of 
the  weld  and  adjacent  base  metal 
and  cannot  be  eliminated  entirely. 
Since  they  can  only  reduce  them- 
selves by  the  plastic  yielding  of 
the  deposited  metal  and  the  parent 
material,  the  property  of  ductility 
both  for  the  weld  and  base  metals 
becomes  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 

The  application  of  the  intense 
concentrated  heat  during  the  are 
welding  process  results  in  expan- 
sion of  the  base  metal,  followed  by 
cooling  and  shrinkage  of  both  the 
bast'  and  deposited  weld  metals. 
Stresses  are  thereby  set  up  which 
are  evidenced  by  distortion,  the 
degree  of  which  depends  on  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  re- 
straint. If  the  parts  being  welded 
arc  free  to  move,  the  distortion  is 
a  maximum:  if  they  are  undulv 
restrained  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
tortii  m,  the  locked-up  stresses  may 


by  David  Arnott 

Vice  President  and  Chief  Surveyor, 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping 


be  increased  to  an  extent  which 
may  prove  serii  ius. 

Under  bi-axial  stress,  even  in  a 
ductile  steel,  normal  elongation  is 
hindered  and  under  tri  -axial 
stresses,  which  may  occur  in 
heavy  plating,  any  deformation  is 
extremely  unlikely.  It  is  under 
these  multi-axial  stress  conditions 
that  the  material  is  most  likely  to 
fracture  in  a  brittle  manner  with 
slight  deformation. 

That  cracks  have  developed  in 
the  plating  of  our  welded  ships 
during  construction  is  generally 
known,  and  while  such  occur- 
rences have  been  rare,  they  are 
naturally  and  properly  cause  for 
concern  as  evidence  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stresses  that  can  be 
locked  up  in  a  welded  structure. 

There  are  in  general  three  main 
causes  for  such  defects: 

(  1  I  The  unsuitability  of  the  par- 
ent material  for  a  welding  tech- 
nique which  does  not  include  pre- 
heating or  stress-relieving  due  to 
high  carbon  segregation  with  con- 
sequent lack  of  ductility. 

(2)  The  use  of  a  wrong  welding 
sequence. 

( .^ )  Welding  under  cold  weath- 
er conditions,  especially  if  the 
temperature  has  dropped  sudden- 
ly after  welding:  i.e.,  accelerated 
rate  of  cooling. 

It  is  difficult  with  our  present 
knowledge  to  place  the  above 
causes  in  the  order  of  their  rela- 
tive importance,  but,  if  all  three 
conditions  exist  simultaneously, 
one  need  not  look  any  further  for 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  facts 


with  regard  to  (1)  and  (3)  are 
easily  established,  but  it  is  not 
always  so  easy  to  determine  just 
how  and  in  what  order  the  weld- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  the  failure 
was  carried  out,  especially  where 
there  is  that  division  of  responsi- 
bility among  the  supervisors  inci- 
dental to  the  working  of  three 
shifts  and  where  the  night  shift 
invariably  gets  the  blame.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  expect  a 
welder  to  admit  that  he  has  de- 
liberately departed  from  a  care- 
fully prepared  sequence  to  which 
he  was  instructed  to  adhere  rigid- 
ly- 

Our  surveyors  have  explicit  in- 
structions to  report  the  occurrence 
of  cracked  welds  and  plates,  and  it 
is  rather  remarkable  and  perhaps 
significant  that  no  case  has  been 
reported  from  any  of  the  yards 
during'  the  summer. 

Actual  Service  Tests 
While  there  are  certain  impor- 
tant advantages  inherent  in  weld- 
ed construction  such  as  reduced 
weight  and  superior  tightness 
which  can  be  obtained  apparently 
without  any  increase  in  initial 
costs,  it  is  somewhat  early  to 
claim  definite  all-around  superior- 
ity over  the  riveted  ship  until  such 
times  as  our  all-welded  ships  have 
been  subjected  to  the  acid  test  of 
service  conditions.  However,  an 
analysis  of  survey  reports  of  dam- 
age resulting  from  collision, 
grounding,  etc.,  would  go  to  show- 
that  the  welded  ship  is  doing  v  cry 
well  indeed.  Some  of  these  welded 
ships  have  recently  been  drydock- 
ed  on  account  of  some  minor  casu- 
alty and,  while  both  plating  and 
framing  were  found  buckled  in 
way  of  the  damage,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  leakage,  ami  nn 
immediate  repairs  were  necessary, 
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STEADY   AS   YOU   GO 

(  ominaad  from  /•■ 
46  USC  258.  Enrollment  of  ves- 
i  frontiers.   \n\  vessel  of  the 
States,  n. i\  igating  the  wa 
the  northern,  m  irtheastern, 
.mil  northwestern  frontiers,  other- 
wise than  by  sea,  shall  be  enrolled 
and  licensed  in  such  form  as  other 
i  h   enrollment   and    li 
shall    authorize    an)    such 
vessel  i"  be  employed  either  in  the 
coasting  or  foreign  trade  on  such 
frontiers,    and    no    certificate    of 
■  i  shall  be  required  f<  >r  \  es 
empli  i)  ed. 

QUESTION 
What  is  meant  by  "Enrollment 
and  license"? 

ANSWER 

li  is  essentially  the  same  type  of 
document    as    the    register.     An 
American   vessel  engaged   in   the 
coastwise  trade  will  be  in  posses 
>iim    Hi'   a   "Consolidated    Enroll- 
ment   and    License."    This    docu- 
ment is  granted  to  \  essels  <  if  20 
t « > 1 1 -.  and  over.   (  (riginally,  the  en 
rollment  and  license  were  issued 
as  separate  documents;  due  to  the 
fact  thai  the  particulars  recited  on 
the  form  of  a  license  are  in  many 
instances  similar  to  those  contain 
ed  in  the  form  of  an  enrollment; 
the   Secretarj    of  Commerce   was 
authorized,  in  1906,  to  consolidate 
the    eryrbllment    and    license   into 
one    document    to    be    known    as 
"Consolidated  Enrollment  and  1  .i 
cense." 

\n  enrolled  vessel  is  subject  to 
forfeiture  if  she  proceeds  on  a 
foreign  voyage  liy  sea  without 
fust  becoming  a  registered  vessel. 

Vessels  of  less  than  20  tuns,  if 
id  in  the  coasting  trade  or 
the  fisheries,  arc  "licensed." 

Pleasure  yachts  privately  own- 
ed are  "licensed"  and  are  permit- 
ted to  travel  between  foreign  and 
domestic  ports,  but  are  not  allow- 
ed to  transport  cargo  or  passen- 
gers for  hire. 

These  three  documents  are 
known  as  "Marine  Documents." 

QUESTION 
What  vessels  are  permitted  to 
be  documented? 

ANSWER 
A   vessel  owned  l>v  citizins  of 


tile     I    Mile. : 

rl  under  tin-  law  - 

•  •I    ..I'  any 

sident 

and  managing  dii  which 

are      \nicn.  an     •  iti/en-,     ma)      he 

documented,  if  the  \  essel  i-  either ; 

i  I  i    Kmlt  in  the  I  'nited  States. 

I  aptured    bj    citizens    and 

condemned  as  a  prize  of  war. 

(3)  Forfeited  for  breach  of  the 
law  -  of  the  1  nited  States. 

(4)  If  built  abn '.id  ;  certified  b) 
the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
safe  t"  carr)    drj   and  perishable 

I  ii  eign  buill  i  essi  l-  are  nol 
all'  .\\  ed  t'  -  engage  in  ci  iastw  ise 
trade,  except : 

i  I  i  Foreign  built  \  essels  \\  Inch 
were  registered  and  owned  b)  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1920,  and  at  all  times 
thereafter, 

(2)   \  essels   w  recked   on   the 

i  oasts    of   the    I    nited    Slate-,    pur 

chased  and  repaired  b)  citizens  at 
a  cosl  equal  to  three  times  the 
value  i  if  the  \  essel  a-  wrecked. 

i  .^  i  Thi  ise  authorized  1>,\  sp<  cial 
act  i  if  (  '  ingress, 

QUESTION 

What  is  meant  by  "coastwise 
trade"? 

ANSWER 

Coastwise  trade  is  trade  be- 
tween continental  ports  of  the 
lulled  States,  either  directly  i  >r 
liy  way  of  a  foreign  port.  The  test 
is  whether  the  trade  is  between 
ports  nf  the  United  States  as  part 
of  a  single  voyage  irrespective  of 
the  nationality  of  the  vessel.  The 
character  of  a  voyage,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  is  determined 
h\  its  terminus.  This  dues  nut 
prohibil  a  vessel  putting  into  an 
American  port  fur  fuel  or  supplies. 
Trade  between  the  Easl  and  \\  est 
C .asts  ..I'  the  United  States,  either 
l>\  wa\  nf  Panama  (anal  or  Cape 
I  torn,  is  deemed  in  he  coastwise 
trade.  Trade  between  the  United 
States  cl  n,|  Hawaii,  Pi  irti  i  Rico  and 
Alaska  is  also  coasting  trade. 

\  foreign  \  essel  is  nol  allow  ed 
tn  carry  passengers  and  or  cargo 
between  two  or  mure  American 
ports,  nut  even  if  she  touche'd  at  a 
foreign  ]»>rt  while  en  route  be- 
tween two  American  ports. 


RESIDUAL   STRESSES 
IN   WELDED   SHIPS 

(  OHtilHud   from  /. 

fortunatel)  so  in  view  of  the  pres 
ent  emi 

eel  ship  which  had  suffered  a  -imi 
malt)  would  ven  probabl) 
have  had  tn  he  held  in  drydock  for 
i  rj  ing  "lit  of  ,it  least  tern 
porarj  repairs.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  damage  sustained  as  a 
result  of  enemj  action  are  usually 
such  as  t,,  render  an\  real  com- 
parison between  the  riveted  and 
w  elded  ship  a  matter  of  Si  ime  dif- 
ficult) .  especiall)  w  here  one  is 
limited     t"     written     rep. .its.     The 

presenl  ns  on  the  taking 

.  a"  I'll.  a.  igi  aphs  places  the  re-]"  .11 
sibilit)  "ii  the  proper  authorities 
fur  taking  su-ps  to  ensure  that 
complete  pictorial  records  and 
"ther  relevant  information  with 
respect  t"  such  damages  will  be 

available  after  the  war.  a-  data  of 
this  kind  will  he  invaluable  in  the 
interests  of  future  progress  in  the 

structural  design  "I   welded  ship... 
Research 
While     the     need     fur     absolute 

'■'  mcenl  rati,  m  i  m  the  w  ar  effi  >r1  in 
the  interests  of  maximum  produc- 
tion has  naturally  had  the  effect  of 
slowing  up  welding  research, 
there  is  a  considerable  amounl  "i 
investigate  in  being  carried  i  mt  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Welding 
Research  Committee  of  the  Engi- 
neering Foundation,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  \\  eld 
ing  Societ) .  For  example,  work  is 
now  under  way  at  three  of  our 
universities  mi  a  program  "1  re- 
search, which  it  is  Imped  will  deli- 
nitel)  establish  optimum  welding 
pri  mci lures  and  the  welding  condi- 
ti'nis,  including  plate  tempera- 
tures, which  wili  ensure  freed,  mi 
from  cracking  in  the  welds  and  in 
the  heat-affected  zone  of  the  base 
metal.  This  particular  program 
will  he  of  direct  value  and  benefit 
tn  the  shipbuilding  industry  and 
is  being  financed  in  part  both  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 


Extract  from  a  paper  "Some  Observations  on 
sin].  Welding,"  read  at  annual  meeting  of  I  he 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engi- 
neers,   November   12,   I'M-'. 
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Jones  Construction  Co. 
To  Manage  Brunswick 

The  Maritime  Commission  an- 
nounced approval  of  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Brunswick  Ma- 
rine Construction  Corporation  of 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  and  the  J.  A. 
Jones  Construction  Co.  Inc.,  of 
Panama  City,  Florida,  whereby 
the  Jones  Company  will  take  over 
management  of  Liberty  ship  con- 
struction work  being  done  in  one 
of  the  Brunswick  yards.  The  ar- 
rangement was  effective  Februarv 
1. 

The  Brunswick  Company  will 
retain  an  interest  in  the  Liberty 
ship  contract  and  continue  active 
management  of  its  other  shipyard 
at   Brunswick  in   which   tugs   are 


being  built  for  the  Commission, 
the  announcement  stated.  ■ 

The  Brunswick  and  Jones  Com- 
panies were  awarded  contracts  to 
build  Liberty  ships  by  the  Com- 
mission in  March  and  April  of 
1942.  Both  have  six-way  yards 
and  each  has  completed  construc- 
tion of  facilities.  Ships  are  under 
construction  on  all  twelve  ways. 

The  Jones  Company  now  takes 
over  responsibility  for  the  con- 
struction of  63  Liberty  ships,  33 
in  the  Panama  City  yard  and  30 
at  Brunswick. 

New  Standard  Oil  Tanker 

One  of  the  world's  largest  tank- 
ers, the  R.  C.  Stoner,  recently 
launched     for    the    Standard    Oil 


AFLOAT  IN  ITS 
BASIN.  S.  S. 
General  Tasker 
H.  Bliss  photo- 
graphed re- 
cently just  be- 
fore its  christ- 
ening at  Rich- 
mond Shipyard 
Number    Three. 


Company  of  California,  will  be 
ready  for  active  service  in  March, 
it  was  reported. 

Built  at  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  dock  Company's  yards  at 
Chester,  Perm.,  it  is  the  second 
such  tanker  launched  for  the  com- 
pany within  the  past  three  months. 
A  sister  ship,  the  J.  H.  Tuttle,  was 
launched  last  October. 

She  was  christened  by  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Stoner,  wife  of  the  company's 
director  and  vice  president,  in 
whose  honor  the  vessel  was  nam- 
ed. Mr.  Stoner  accompanied  his 
wife  East  for  the  launching  cere- 
mony. 

Commission  Ousts  Officials 
Of  Marine  Maintenance  Corp. 

Rear  Admiral  E.  S.  Land,  Chair- 
man of  the  LTnited  States  Mari- 
time Commission  and  War  Ship- 
ping Administrator,  announced  on 
January  27  that  certain  grave  ir- 
regularities had  appeared  in  con- 
nection with  the  audit  of  the  re- 
pair operations  of  the  Marine 
Maintenance  Corporation,  as  sub- 
sidiary of  Sword  Line,  Inc.  Infor- 
mation regarding  such  irregulari- 
ties was  forwarded  by  the  Mari- 
time Commission  to  the  War 
Frauds  Unit  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  appropriate  action 
about  two  weeks  ago. 

In  view  of  the  disclosures  by 
Maritime  Commission  auditors 
and  the  indictment  of  the  com- 
pany, its  president  and  its  former 
treasurer  recently,  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  has  canceled 
its  general  agency  agreement  with 
Sword  Line,  Inc.,  revoked  all  ves- 
sel allocations  heretofore  made, 
terminated  existing  time  charters 
of    Sword    Line    vessels,    requisi- 
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tioned  .Ml  such  v  essels  on  a  bare 
boat  basis,  and  allocated  .ill  Sword 
vessels,    including    vessels 
previous!)     allocated    under    the 
I    Vgenc)     Agreement  t"  a 
g-enl  t..  operate  i">   thi 
count  of  the   \\  ar  Shipping    \d 
ministration. 

It  w .i~  also  .iiui.ainri.-cl  that  the 
Commission  and  the  Vdministra 
tii'ii  have  demanded  the  resigns 
if  the  president  and  din  i 
■  the  Marine  Maintenance 
Corporation,  the  designation  of  a 
general  manager  satisfactorj  to 
tin-  ( 'i  immissii  >n,  and  the  placing 
in  tru-t  with  a  satisfactory  trustee 
of  all  the  stock  of  Marine  Mainte 
nance  Corporation,  including  \  "t 
ing  powers,  with  the  understand 
i  the  new  general  manage) 
will  have  full  authority  to  con 
tinuc  present  ship  construction 
ami  repair  operations  until  a  per- 
manent plan  of  operation  has 
been  developed  ami  promulgated, 
tin-  Commission  retaining  emu 
plete  freedom  of  action  in  tin-  in- 
terim. 

39  Wooden  Tugs 
Awarded  by  Commission 

\  contract  fur  the  construction 

cit  four  n5  fen  it  wooden  tugs,  has 
awarded  to  Arthur  G.  Blair, 
Inc.  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  the 
Maritime  Commission  announced 
"ii  January  30.  The  contract  was 
awarded  on  a  fixed-price,  lump- 
sum basis,  tn  cost  $41,032  each. 

1  Mi  January  25,  the  Eureka  Ship 
Builders,  Inc.,  Eureka,  Calif.,  was 
awarded  a  contract  to  build  six  of 
these   tugs   at   a   cost   of  $35,970 

each. 

itracts  were  also  awarded  on 
the  same  day  for  the  construction 
of  29  similar  tugs  in  various  parts 
of  the  nation.  The  tugs  are  of  the 
\  2  M  \L1  design  and  are  the 
in -i  of  their  type  to  be  built  by 
the  G  immission. 

Carfloats  to  Dravo 

Ten  welded  steel  carfloats  for 
service  in  New  York  harbor  are 
being  constructed  at  The  Dravo 
Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
The  first  three  are  expected  to  be 
placed  in  service  from  the  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  yard  very  shortly. 


SALVAGE    VESSELS 

BARS  10  (above),  second  large  savage  vessel  built  at  the  Bellingham  Marine 
Railway  and  Boatbuilding  Company,  Bellingham,  Washington,  went  down  the  ways 
January  23,  despite  a  severe  snow  storm.  Sponsor  of  BARS  10  was  Edna  Lind, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Lind.  Soon  after  the  launching  of  the  vessel,  a  keel 
was  laid  for  the  construction  of  ARS  29,  a  salvage  ship  of  similar  construction  for 
the  United  States  Navy.  Mr.  Lind  is  superintendent  of  BARS  construction. 
LINCOLN  SALVOR  (below),  the  first  of  the  BARS  type  built  by  Bellingham  Marine 
Railway,  was  launched  late  in  1942  and  is  here  seen  in  the  water  just  after  launch- 
ing. The  sponsor,  Miss  Prudence  Talbot,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Talbot, 
smashes  the  bottle  of  champagne  over  the  rudder  of  the  vessel  as  it  moves  down 
the  ways  bow  first.    Mr.  Talbot  is  owner  of  the  yard. 


More  C-3s 

An  allotment  of  19  more  C-3 
cargo  ships  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, South  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 
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Tug  Contract 

Four  steel,  diesel-equipped  har- 
bor tugs  will  be  built  by  Hickin- 
botham  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Stockton, 
Calif.,  for  the  War  Department 
Service  of  Supplies. 
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106  Vessels 
Delivered  in  January 

American  shipyards,  for  the 
second  consecutive  month,  added 
nn  ire  than  a  million  tons  of  ship- 
pingto  the  Victory  Fleet,  with  the 
delivery  of  106  vessels  totaling  ap- 
proximately 1,008,400  deadweight 
tons  in  January,  the  Maritime 
Commission   announced. 

The  temporary  decline  in  Janu- 
ary from  December's  record  high 
of  121  ships  was  attributed  to  pre- 
vious shortages  of  steel  and  dela\  s 
in  completion  of  the  higher  type 
propulsion  equipment,  as  well  as 
severe  weather  conditions  which 
affected  production  particularly  in 
the  northern  yards. 

Of  the  106  ships  delivered  in 
January,  7'<  were  Liberty  ships, 
four  C-type  vessels,  five  large 
tankers,  14  special  types,  one 
ocean-going  lug,  and  three  harbor 
tugs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commis- 
sion announced  that  the  average 
building  time  of  Liberty  ships  was 
cut  to  52.6  days  in  January  as 
compared  with  55  days  in  Decem- 
ber. This  marks  the  thirteenth 
straight  month  that  American 
shipbuilders  have  cut  the  building 
time  of  these  vessels  from  keel- 
laying  to  delivery.  The  three  Lib- 
erty ships  delivered  a  year  ago,  in 
January  \')42,  averaged  241   days. 

West  Coast  yards  held  the  lead 
in  ship  production  by  delivering 
54  vessels,  East  Coast,  36  and  the 
Gulf  (."oast,  16. 

The  most  productive  yard  in  the 
Nation  was  California  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Wilmington, 
California,  which  delivered  14 
Liberty  ships  into  service.  I'.ethle- 
hcni-Fairheld  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  took  second 
place  with  five  Liberty  ships  and 
eight  special  types,  and  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Port- 
land, <  >regon,  was  third  with  12 
I  .iberty  ships. 

Vast  Fuel  Oil  Fleet 

The  War  Production  Board  has 
appn.\  ed  a  program  for  construc- 
tion of  more  than   1000  tugs,  u<\\ 
boat-   and   barges  to  haul   fuel  oil 
"P  th(    Easl    Coast,  according  to 
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SHIPYARD 

Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Mobile,  Alabama 
Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc. 

Westwego,  Louisiana 
Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,   Inc. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.     . 

Sparrows  Point,  Maryland 
Brunswick  Marine  Construction  Corporation 

Brunswick,  Georgia 
Ira  S.  Bushey  &  Sons,  Inc.     . 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Wilmington,  California 
Delta  Shipbuilding  Company,  Inc. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Kearny,  New  Jersey 
Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Houston,  Texas 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Pascagoula,  Mississippi 
Kaiser  Company,  Inc.  . 

Vancouver,  Washington 
Marinship  Corporation 

Sausalito,  California 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  . 

Oakand,  California 
North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Company 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Portland,  Cregon 
Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc. 

Beaumont,  Texas 
Permanente  Metals  Corp.  (Richmond  Shipyard 

Richmond,  California 
Permanente  Metals  Corp.  (Richmond  Shipyard 

Richmond,  California 
South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

South  Portland,  Maine 
Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company 

Chester,  Pennsylvania 
Todd-Bath  Iron  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

South  Portland,  Maine 

Total       


NO.  OF 

SHIPS 

2 

1 


1  ) 


5 
8 

2 

2 
1 
14 
5 
1 
6 
1 

6 

3 
1 

1 

9 

12 
1 

7 


2)  10 
2 
3 
3 
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TYPE  OF 
SHIP 
Liberty 

Seagoing  Tug 

Liberty 
Special  Type 
Tankers 

Harbor  Tugs 

Harbor  Tug 

Liberty 

Liberty 

C-2  Cargo 

Liberty 

C-3  Cargo 

Special  Type 

Liberty 

Liberty 

C-2  Cargo 

Liberty 

Liberty 

C-l  Cargo 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Tankers 

Liberty 


the  plans  developed  by  the  Office 
of  the  Petroleum  Administrator. 
The  program  calls  for  construc- 
tion of  21  steel-hulled,  2000-hp 
towboats;  100  600-hp  tugs;  500 
600  barrel-capacity  barges,  and 
400  dry  cargo  barges,  to  lie  sub- 
stituted for  existing  steel  barges, 
which  will  in  turn  be  converted 
into  oil  barges. 

Barge  Contracts 

Under  terms  of  a  new  contract 
award,  the  Phoenix  Engineering 
Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
will  construct  20  knocked-down 
wooden  barges,  78  feet  long,  at  its 
Baltimore  Plant  on  a  fixed-price, 
lump-sum  basis  of  $11,964.54  each. 
The  first  ten  are  to  lie  delivered  75 
days  after  notice  of  award,  and  the 
second  10,  100  days  after  notice. 
•Three  210-foot  steel  oil  barges 


will  be  built  by  the  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Corp.  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
The  St.  Louis  Shipbuilding  & 
Steel  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  a  contract  for  15  crane  barges 
for  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Vickery  Presents  "M"  Award 
At  Tenth  Launching 

It  was  a  red-letter  day  at  the 
Marinship  yard  in  Sausalito  Janu- 
ary 28,  when  Rear  Admiral  How- 
ard L.  Vickery,  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, personally  awarded  the 
Maritime  "M"  pennant,  the  Vic- 
tory Eagle  flag  and  the  Maritime 
labor  merit  badges  in  recognition 
of  Marinship's  1942  production 
record.  The  ceremony  preceded 
the  launching  of  the  S.S.  Andrew 
(Page  96,  please) 
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MARINSHIP  RECEIVES  "M"  AWARD 


ABOVE  LEFT:  REAR  ADMIRAL  HOWARD  L.  VICKERY  looks  on 
as  Mrs.  Nathan  W.  King,  wife  of  an  employee  of  Joshua  Hendy 
Iron  Works,  christens  Andrew  D.  White  at  Marinship,  January 
28,  with  Mrs.  Mvlxina  Pray,  matron  of  honor  and  Joshua  Hendy 
employee;  and  James  Quin,  Marinship  timekeeoer. 


ABOVE  RIGHT:  ADMIRAL  VICKERY  pins  merit  bodrj-  c  Mike 
Van  Dusen,  Marinship  carpenter,  at  preservation  of  Maritime' 
"M"  burgee  ar.d  Victory  Eagle  flag  to  M<  rl.shir-.  Other  em- 
ployees to  receive  pins  are,  left  to  right:  Jrseph  W.  Nelson, 
control  engineer;  James  Quia,  timekeeper;  end  Gardner  Car- 
penter, welder. 


MARITIME  "M"  PENNANT  and  the  Victory  Eagle  flag  have 
just  been  raised  at  Marinship  yard  after  presentation 
from  Admiral  Vickery  just  preceding  the  launching  of 
Andrew  D.  White. 


LAUNCHING  OF  S.  S.   MARK   HOPKINS 

THE  SPONSOR  of  the  Mark  Hopkins,  (top  of  panel  at  right)  Mrs. 
R.  R.  McNulty,  wife  of  Captain  McNulty,  Supervisor  in  charge 
of  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  for  WSA,  receives  a 
salute  from  members  of  the  Cadet  Corps  while  being  escorted 
by  Lieut.  Comdr.  Arthur  O.  Brady,  District  Instructor  of  the 
San  Mateo  Basic  School,  at  Marinship  on  January  17.  The  matron 
of  honor,  (center)  Mrs.  Brady,  wife  of  the  Lieut.  Comdr.,  watch- 
es the  sponsor  with  two  cadets  and  Miss  Sylvia  Fischer.  The 
sponsor's  party  (bottom,  left  to  right)  are:  Commander  Ralph 
M.  Sheaf,  commanding  officer,  San  Mateo  Basic  School;  W.  E. 
Waste,  Marinship  general  manager  and  master  of  ceremonies; 
Mrs.  Brady;  Mrs.  McNulty;  Lieut.  Comdr.  Brady;  P.  L.  Shobe, 
Marinship  controller;  and  Lieut,  (j.g.)  Jerome  J.  Sullivan,  Navy 
Chaplain. 
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AETNA  INSURANCE  CO. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  CO. 
MARITIME  INSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 
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MATHEWS      &      LIVINGSTON 

MARINE  UNDERWRITERS 
200  BUSH  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO 

Offices  at:  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle  '111  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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MARINE  INSURANCE  MARKET 

by  Rear  Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery,  U.S.N. 


Vice  Chairman  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
To  The  American  Institute  of  Marine  Underwriters 


w, 


HILE  WE  CAN 
hold  out  to  you  the  promise  of  a 
post-war  American  merchant  ma- 
rine capable  of  providing  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  marine  insur- 
ance business,  we  can  also  assure 
you  of  our  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  you  are  encountering 
today.  We  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  fully  realize  the 
disruption  of  normal  vessel  opera- 
tions and  related  activities  which 
the  war  has  brought  about.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  requisition  the 
merchant  marine  as  a  whole  and  to 
divert  vessels  from  their  usual 
trade  routes  to  such  employment 
as  the  requirements  of  the  mo- 
ment dictate.  Moreover,  we  are 
not  unmindful  that  the  operation 
of  ships  under  the  most  difficult 
conditions,  sometimes  without  or- 
dinary navigational  aids,  often 
without  lights,  and  frequently  in 
convoy,  has  brought  about  losses 
which  underwriters  could  not  well 
anticipate  when  fixing  their  insur- 
ance rates.  In  view  of  these  fac- 
tors,  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration is  now  exploring  means  to 
relieve  marine  underwriters  from 
certain  unusual  wartime  risks, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  current  nego- 
tiations in  this  connection  will  re- 
sult in  a  mutually  satisfactory  so- 
lution. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  co- 
operation of  marine  underwriters 
under  trying  circumstances  has 
been  of  vital  assistance  to  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  and  is 
truly  appreciated.  As  an  outstand- 
■  ample,  I  might  refer  to  your 
splendid  response  when  you  were 


asked  to  write,  as  agents  for  the 
Government,  war-risk  insurance 
on  imports.  It  is  a  real  credit  to 
your  organizations  that  the  insur- 
ance on  the  majority  of  imports 
was  transferred  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner from  the  commercial  market 
to  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion within  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks.  That  this  transfer,  as  well 
as  the  assumption  of  other  insur- 
ance risks  by  the  W.S.A.  was 
brought  about  by  war-time  neces- 
sity, I  am  sure  you  realize.  Dis- 
ruption of  the  normal  functioning 
of  business  in  general  is  among 
the  unavoidable  casualties  of  war. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
facilities  of  the  American  marine 
insurance  market  are  a  national 
asset  now,  as  well  as  in  peace- 
time, and  it  is  essential  that  your 
market  be  kept  intact. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  the  prime  job  for  all  of  us  is 
the  winning  of  the  war.  But  the 
future  security  for  which  we  are 
lighting  will  depend,  at  least  in 
part,  upon  plans  which  are  made 
today.  Sound  planning,  therefore, 
must  be  undertaken  along  with 
our  efforts  to  win  the  war.  In 
many  instances,  you  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Marine  Underwriters  al- 
ready have  suffered  heavy  losses 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  But  the 
plans  for  the  reconstruction  of 
your  businesses  will  be  of  signifi- 
cance not  only  to  you.  They  will 
form  the  pattern  for  an  essential 
part  of  the  post-war  structure 
which  must  be  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  our  arms  will  win. 

I  have  long  believed  that  a 
healthy  American   merchant  ma- 


rine requires  an  equally  healthy 
American  marine  insurance  mar- 
ket. This  concept  is  not  unrecog- 
nized in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Acts.  When  the  war  is  over,  our 
merchant  marine  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  world  predominance.  It 
will  enable  this  country  to  trans- 
port its  proper  share  of  interna- 
tional trade.  It  will  be  a  fleet,  sec- 
ond to  none,  American  built  and 
American  operated.  Why,  then, 
should  it  not  also  be  American  in- 
sured? 

It  is  true  that  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  war,  a  substantial  do- 
mestic hull  insurance  market  was 
established,  but  I  believe  that  in 
the  future  there  should  be  an 
American  marine  insurance  mar- 
ket capable  of  fulfilling  all  the  in- 
surance needs  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  There  will  be 
many  new  ships,  safe,  well- 
manned — a  fresh  start  in  the  ship- 
ping world.  Then  let  your  plans 
be  based  on  a  fresh  start  too.  Fig- 
ure on  nothing  less  than  making 
our  merchant  marine  All  Ameri- 
can ! 

It  is  not  alone  a  question  of  self 
sufficiency.  Neither  is  there  any 
objection  to  normal  international 
commercial  relationships,  for  we 
are  fighting,  among  other  things, 
to  insure  fair  treatment  to  all,  in 
all  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 
But,  reinsurance,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  a  two-way  street. 

Despite  any  of  your  present  in- 
dividual reverses,  you  can  at  least 
look  ahead  with  confidence.  The 
United  Nations  will  win  this  war. 
The  men  in  the  shipyards  and  fac- 
tories, and  the  men  who  take  our 
ships  to  sea,  will  have  played  a 
considerable  part  in  that  victory. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  estab- 
lishing a  formidable  American 
merchant  marine — and  a  tremen- 
dous marine  insurance  field.  The 
business  will  be  there.  It  will  be- 
long to  America.  Let's  keep  it 
American. 

(Extract  from  a  luncheon  speech.) 
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Col.  Thomas  J.  Weed,  superintendent  of  Army  Transport 
Service  at  the  Seattle  Port  of  Embarkation;  Thomas  J. 
Bannan,  vice  president  of  Webster-Brinkley;  Jay  Longmire, 
machinist  and  Mrs.  Marion  L.  Lambert,  machinist's  helper, 
display  the  signed  employee  pledges  of  continuous  per- 
formance. 


Employees  Make  Pledge  at 

"E"  Award  to  Webster-Brinkley 

The  inspiring  and  climactic  mo- 
ment of  the  Vrmy-Navy  "E" 
award  celebration  at  the  Seattle, 
Wash,  marine  machinery  plant  of 
Webster-Brinklej  Company  was 
the  pledging  of  continued  "Guad- 
alcanal" performance  by  employ- 
ees. Two  workers  who  represent 
ed  their  fellow  employees  present 
ed  a  signed  pledge  directed  to 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox, 

The  company's  pilot  machine 
shop  was  the  scene  of  the  award 
ceremony  taking  place  on  fanuary 
16,  at  which  the  assistant  com- 
mandant of  the  13th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, Captain  Spencer  S.  Lewis, 
made  the  presentation. 


"I've  heard  that  all  this  com- 
pany needs  is  a  'blue  print  and  a 
date'."  C'apt.  Lewis  commented, 
"I   like  that  phrase     a  blue  print 

of  an  idea  and  a  date  for  its  deliv- 
ery. It  would  please  my  shipmates 
out  in  the  Pacific  if  they  could 
hear  that  phrase.  .  .  ." 

( ieorge  ( runn,  Jr.,  president  <  if 
Webster-Brinkley,  made  the 
speech  of  acceptance,  and  Thomas 
J.  Bannan,  vice  president,  re- 
sponded for  the  suppliers. 

The  reception  and  refreshment 
service  were  arranged  in  the  LST 
assembly  plant.  The  occasion  of- 
fered opportunity  for  many  guests 
tn  see  for  the  first  time  how  this 
company  has  applied  highlj  spe 
cialized  production  line  technique 
tn  the  manufacture  of  intricate 
marine  machinery. 


Promotions 

Four  stripes  are  now  worn  by 
William  C.  Tooze,  denoting  his 
promotion    from    commander    to 

captain  in  the  I  'nited  State-  \a\  y 

Me  i-  the  only  non-naval  rVcade 
my  man  in  the  Twelfth  Naval 
I  district   t"  hold   this  rank. 

I  i  irt)  j  ears  sen  ice  is  in  hack  of 
Captain  Tooze,  who  is  in  charge 
■  if  Naval  Reserve  in  this  district. 
Me  is  well-known  to  merchant 
captains  as  well  as  regular  Navj 
men.  Me  served  mi  the  old  Ore- 
gon,  the  cruisers  Frederick  and 
Pueblo,  the  cruiser  Rio  de  Janerio 
ami  the  destroyer  Wells, 

\  firsl  lieutenant's  c( immissii  n 
was  wun  by  William  R.  Strick- 
land, formerly  traffic  manager  of 
the  Seattle  office  of  Sudden  & 
Christenson,  Inc..  and  he  has  been 
ordered  to  Pasco,  Wash.,  with  du- 
ties as  assistant  in  the  transporta- 
tion ami  operations  offices. 

Promotion  from  major  to  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel  was  award 
ed  J.  A.  Barthrop,  assistant  super- 
intendent, Seattle  I  "ort  of  Em- 
barkation,  Army  Transport  Serv- 
ice. •     •     • 

After  rendering  record  service 
and  making  a  host  of  friends  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  Bernard  J. 
O'Sullivan,  assistant  operating 
manager  of  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration on  the  Pacific  (.'oast. 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francis- 
co, was  named  assistant  marine 
superintendent  of  the  (lull"  WSA 
district  with  Mobile  headquarters. 
Me  was  succeeded  here  by  J.  W. 
Harper,  who  has  been  located  in 
the  local  WSA's  ship  control  sec- 
tion. .     .     . 

Masters,  mates  and  pilots  will 
he  pleased  to  learn  that  Command- 
er M.  C.  Kent  USN,  has  been 
placed    in    charge   of   the    branch 
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I  [ydrographic  <  >ffice  in  S  n  !  rcn- 
cisco.  Ik-  succeeded  E.  I  >.  Wash- 
burn, Jr. 

Commander  Kent,  until  his  re- 
tirement  in  April  1941,  had  been 
going  to  sea  since  he  wa^  14  years 
nf  age.  He  spent  ten  years  in  the 
merchant  marine  and  then  joined 
the  Navy,  serving  thirty  years. 

J.  M.  Zimmerman  is  now  staff 
manager  fur  the  Pacific  Coast  1  )is- 
trict,  manufacturing  and  repair 
division  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Me  will  supervise  repair  ac- 
tivities, contracts  and  pricing  for 
the  department  at  the  Emeryville 
headquarters  plant  and  plants  in 
l.ns  Angeles,  Seattle,  Portland 
and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

The  San  Francisco  bar  pilots, 
State  pilots  for  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  are  now  member's  of 
the  Coast  Guard  reserve  without 
pay  from  the  United  States. 

Captain    Philip   E.    Roach,   dis- 
trict Coast  Guard  officer.  Twelfth 
Naval   District,  in  making  the  an 
in  luncement,  said  : 


"San  Francisco  liar  pilots.  State 
pilots  for  this  port,  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Guard  reserve 
u  ith nit  pa)  fn mi  the  United 
States.  This  setup  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  port  security,  the  safe- 
guarding of  vital  war  information, 
and  the  co-ordination  of  the  exist- 
ing state  pilot  system  m  accord- 
ance  with   wartime   requirements. 

"Pilotage  will  continue  as  be- 
fore. While  actually  piloting  the 
vessel,  the  pilot  is  still  acting  as  a 
Slate  pilot  rather  than  as  a  Coast 
(  mard  officer.  The  State  pilot's 
relationship  to  the  master  or  the 
commanding  officer,  the  vessel 
and  the  owner  remains  as  estab- 
lished in  maritime  law.  There  is 
no  substitution  of  command  by 
reason  of  the  membership  of  the 
pilot  in  the  Coast  Cuard  reserve. 
.Masters  and  commanding  officers 
are  still  responsible  for  the  navi- 
gation of  their  vessels  and  may  re- 
lieve or  supersede  the  pilot  when- 
ever in  their  judgment  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  heretofore.  The  United 
States  is  still  not  responsible  for 
any  negligence  of  the  pilot. 

"The  pilot  is  still  entitled  to  his 


fees  as  prescribed  by  the  State  ami 
these  fees  will  be  collected  in  the 
usual  manner." 

Propeller  Club  Meets 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club.  Port  of  Los  Angi  h 
Long  Beach  in  the  new  yea'-  of 
194o  was  held  at  the  Pacific  Coast 
Club,  Long  Beach,  [anuary  21, 
1943. 

Edgar  M.  Wilson,  president, 
announced  that  the  very  interest- 
ing speakers  at  the  luncheon  gath- 
ering included  Captain  A.  W. 
Pearson.  Los  Angeles  Port  Cap- 
tain of  the  War  Shipping  .Admin- 
istration and  Ralph  L  Chandler, 
Southern  California  Manager  of 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company 
and  past  president  of  the  Propeller 
Club.  Captain  Pearson  spoke  on 
his  experiences  at  Murmansk  and 
Ralph  Chandler  told  some  of  the 
details  of  his  recent  air  trip  down 
under. 

Below:  Matson  employees  are 
busier  than  ever  these  days  as 
these  informal  pictures  from 
three   of   their   ships   indicate. 


On  S.S.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  H.  GOODE,  Chief  Officer;  G.  JAHN,  2nd 
O.'fieer:  Captain  E.  SVEOSTRUP;  R.  KINGSBURY.  Portland  Office,  and 
CHAS.   KEANE. 


K.   MADISON,   1st  Asst.  Engineer,   at  throttle 

S.S.   Waimea,   while  LOUIS   Dl   LUZIO.   Relief  Engine 
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"M"  Award 

the    wartime    jobs    of 
I  ,i  »uis>  ille, 
Kentucky  1-  that  of  providing  fit 
■  equired  in  the  complex  pip 
stems  thai  circulate  water, 
and   "il    aboard    merchanl 
ships  i if  the  ever  growing  \  ictorj 
Fleet      I  "i    outstanding   achieve 
iiu-iii  in  the  production  of  flanges 
and  «  eldin|  i  he  firm  re- 

ceived  the   "M"   award   of   merit 
from  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
n  !  lecember  18. 

The  "M"  pennant  and  labor 
merit  badges  for  the  workers  were 

ted  b\  Mark  (  >'l  lea,  I  >ii  e< 
t< >r.  I)i\i>iiui  of  Public  Relations, 
I  S.  Maritime  Commission,  at 
ceremonies  held  in  the  Memorial 
Auditorium  at  Louisville.  Among 
those  participating,  in  addition  to 
the  entire  body  of  workers,  were 
W.  II.  Girdler,  Jr..  president,  and 
John  G.  Seiler,  sales  manager  of 
Tube-Turns;  Governor  Keen 
Johnson  <>f  Kentucky,  and  Mayoi 
Wilson  Wyatt  of  I  .ouisville. 

In  the  ] i;i~t  15  years  welding  fit- 
tings have  been  de\  eloped  and 
manufactured  by  this  firm  for  use 
in  industrial  and  shipboard  piping. 
The  products  of  Tube-Turns  have 
been  supplied  to  all  Maritime 
Commission  shipyards  on  a  well 
maintained  delivery  schedule. 

Home  and  Gifts  for  Seamen 

Tin-  beautiful  Mills  Mansion  at 
Millbrae,  San  Mateo  County,  has 
been  granted  the  United  Seamen's 
Sen  ii  <•  fi  ir  a  o  invalescent  and  rest 
In  nne  for  war-wounded  merchant 
seamen.  The  home  was  ready  for 
occupancy  on  February  Kith. 

Furnishings  and  equipment  Eor 

the     h  I  im  e     w  e  re     see  U  red     En  'in 

American  luxury  liners,  now  troop 
transports. 

The  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion announces  a  leading  cigarette 
manufacturer  has  agreed  to  dis- 
tribute cigarettes  free  of  charge 
ti>  the  crews  of  all  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  vessels.  The 
cigarette  manufacturer  i-  making 
the  donation  as  a  contribution  t<> 
the  war  effort,  lie  asked  his  name 
he  withheld. 


Honor  Roll 

Matson    Navigation   Com  pa  n  j 
-ned  a  Roll  ..i  I  [onor  of  their 
employees    in    the    armed 
afloat  .md  ashore.  Among  the  well 
known    names    listed    in    -■ 
from  the  Matson  rostei 

Richmond  Barker.  son  of  the 
late  Joe  Barker,  port  en§ 
w  ho  w  as  first  assistant  on  the 
steamer  Makua,  now  in  the  \a\  \  ; 
Edward  T.  Collins,  former  master 
"f  the  Jupiter,  Navy;  John  C. 
Fishbeck.  former  purser  "ti  the 
Matsonia,  later  manager  "t'  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Ib.tel.  Navj  :  A. 
Gordeneva.  former  chief  Officer 
"ii  the  Mariposa,  Army;  Ronald 
Miller,  former  Chief  Engineei  oi 
the  Hercules,  Navy;  John  J.  Jan- 
us, Chief  <  Miner.  Hercules,  \a\  \  ; 
Volmer  Holm,  Chief  Officer,  Ma 
unawili,  Navy  ;  Clyde  M.  Parker. 
•-nn  of  Captain  Clyde  Parker,  San 
Francisco  Bar  Pilot,  Third  ( >ffi- 
eer.  Kohala,  Navy;  E.  H.  Russell, 
Relief  Engineer,  Navy;  Carlos  J. 
Stettin,  Chief  Purser,  Mariposa, 
Army;  W.  H.  Turnquist,  Master, 
Hercules,  Navy;  J.  Van  der  Dus- 
sen.  Second  Assistant,  Mauneli, 
Navy;    Robert    L.    Weber,    Chief 

<  Ifficer,  Maliko,  Navy. 

Fred  M.  Rohrer,  vice-president 

<  i\  the  ( irace  1  .ines  in  charge  i if  the 
Gulf  territory,  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  on  his  first  visit  since  lie 
was  promoted  from  hi-  "Id  posl  as 
assistanl  i"  the  President  with 
headquarters  formerly  in  New 
,  ork. 

Rohrer  is  a  former  San  Fran 
ciscan,  whi  i  started  a-  i  ii  i  ice  I » i) 
with  the  .TI  Pacific  Mail.  \\  ith 
i  ,i  ilf  .md  I  'acific  ports  assuming 
national  marine  leadership,  Roh- 
rer was  elevated  to  the  post  of 
vice  presi  den  i  by  R.  Rannej 
Adams,  I  'resident,  and  assigned  to 
New  <  Irleans. 

Charles  L.  Weeler,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager.  Me 
Cormick  Steamship  Companj .  for- 
med) presidenl  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  Tinted  State-,  Port  of 
San  Francisco,  has  been  selected 
for  the  1943-44  presidencj   of  Ro- 


i 


fk 


HENRY  FRIELENGHAUS,  former 
vice  president  of  Todd  Hobolirn 
Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  is  now  comp- 
troller of  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation. 


i. ii  \  I  nternational  by  the  organi- 
zation's nominating  committee, 
w  hich  met  late  last  month  in  Chi 
cago.  I  le  is  ii  inner  \  ice  |  iresidenl 
c  if  the  >  irganizatii  in. 

Another  American- Hawaiian 
executive  has  temporarily  left  the 
organization  for  war  service.  Ib- 
is Stafford  S.  Harlow,  who  has 
jnst  been  commissioned  a  Majoi 

lie  has  been  assistant  manager  ol 
the    American  -  I  lawaiian    in    Los 
Angeles   for  the  last   decade  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  ci  m 
eei  n  for  the  last  2\  years. 

Women's  Annual  Meeting 

The  women's  organization  for 
the  American  Merchant  Marine 
held  their -seventh  annual  birthday 
party  meeting  January  14.  1943, 
at  the  Savoy  Plaza  hotel  in  New 
York  City. 

Miss  Madeleine  Carroll,  famous 
motion  picture  star,  was  guest  oi 
honor  for  the  occasion.  Mis-  Car- 
roll is  also  the  well-known  head  oi 
the  Entertainment  Committee 
the  United  Seamen's  Service. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Waesche,  wife  of 
Rear  Admiral  Waesche  of  the  U. 
S.  Coast  ( iuard,  was  another  guesl 
i  if  the  organization. 
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Merill  Johnson,  well-known  in 
Pacific  Coast  marine  engineering 
circles  as  chief  engineer  of  the  old 
Panama  Mail  liner.Venezucla,  and 
later  port  engineer  until  he  went 
to  New  York  for  the  Grace  Line 
some  12  years  ago,  is  off  duty  on  a 
leave  of  four  months  because  of 
ill  health.  He  is  recuperating  on  a 
farm  in  Massachusetts. 

Johnson  had  been  ordered  to 
New  Orleans  when  he  was  taken 
sick.  Vice  president  Fred  Rohr 
granted  the  leave  of  absence.  Rohr 
is  in  charge  of  the  Gulf  territory 
for  the  Grace  Line. 

New  District  Manager 
In  Pacific  Coast  Area 

F.  F.  Elliott  has  been  appointed 
district  manager  of  the  Pacific 
('oast  area  of  Crane  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  the  San  Francisco 
branch,  301  Brarman  Street.  This 
district  covers  the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Ari- 
zona, Utah.  Nevada,  and  Idaho, 
where  19  Crane  branches  are  lo- 
cated. 

Mr.  Elliott  joined  the  Crane  or- 
ganization as  an  industrial  sales- 
man at  the  Los  Angeles  branch  in 
1922.  He  moved  to  San  Francisco 
in  1929,  and  after  serving  as  sales 
manager,  and  assistant  manager 
for  a  few  years,  was  made  manag- 
er in  1934. 


Edward  H.  Savage,  Seattle  realtor  and  civic  leader,  who  was  named  Seattle  port 
commissioner  from  the  South  District  to  succeed  the  late  Smith  M.  Wilson,  was 
elected  vice  president  of  the  commission  on  January  12.  Shown  left  to  right  are: 
Savage,  Col.  W.  C.  Bickford,  general  manager;  John  A.  Earley,  president,  and 
Horace  P.  Chapman,  secretary.  The  new  port  commissioner  was  born  in  Ireland  56 
years  ago  and  has  been  a  resident  of  Seattle  since  1915. 


He  is  a  member  of  the  distribu- 
tors committee  of  the  plumbing 
and  beating  division  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  and  is  an  in- 
dustry member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  National  War  La- 
bor Board,  Tenth  District. 

M.  J.  Burress,  former  assistant 
manager  at  Los  Angeles,  succeeds 
Mr.  Elliott  as  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch. 

Three  "E"  Awards  to 
Fairbanks-Morse 

Three  Army-Navy  ''Es"  were 
awarded  during  the  past  month  to 
the  plants  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Co.  at  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  Freeport, 
Illinois  and  Three  Rivers,  Michi- 
gan. The  equipment  built  at  the 
three  plants  of  the  company  is 
used  by  the  Navy,  Army,  Coast 
Guard,  Maritime  Commission,  Air 
Corps  and  Treasury  Department 
for  Lend-Lease  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  ceremony  at  the  Beloit, 
Wisconsin  plant  was  attended  by 
the  largest  crowd  of  employees 
and  their  friends,  some  15,000  peo- 
ple being  in  the  audience. 

At  Beloit  the  Army-Navy  "E" 
burgee  was  presented  to  the  com- 
pany by  Admiral  E.  L.  Cochrane, 
U.  S.  N.,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships,  and  it  was  accepted  by  A. 
(  Howard,  general  manager  of 
the  Beloit  Works. 

Colonel  Robert  H.  Morse,  presi- 
dent,   responded    with    a    note    of 


appreciation,  saying,  "When  the 
forces  of  envy  and  hate  attacked 
America,  they  also  attacked  this 
community,  this  organization,  and 
every  man,  woman  and  child  pres- 
ent here — they  cannot  do  that  to 
Beloit  or  to  the  people  of  Fair- 
banks-Morse and  get  away  with 
it.  We  are  fighting  back." 

At  the  Freeport  ceremonies,  the 
presentation  of  the  Army-Navy 
"E"  award  was  made  by  Lt.  Com- 
mander Grismer,  U.  S.  N.  R.  Colo- 
nel J.  F.  Butler  presented  the  em- 
ployees pins  to  two  of  the  oldest 
employees,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  burgee  was  made  by  Lee  Mad- 
den, general  manager  of  the  Free- 
port  Works,  while  the  remarks  of 
appreciation  were  made  by  A.  E. 
Ashcraft,  vice  president  of  the 
company  in  charge  of  manufac- 
turing. 

The  Three  Rivers  ceremony  was 
similar,  with  Captain  Robert  Hen- 
derson, U.  S.  N.,  from  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  pre- 
senting the  flag  which  was  receiv- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  company  and 
its  employees  by  Karl  E.  Barrett, 
general  manager  of  the  Three  Riv- 
ers Works.  Major  Kenneth  H. 
Knowlton  presented  the  "E"  pins 
to  four  of  the  old-timers  at  the 
plant,  while  Robert  H.  Morse.  Jr., 
representing  his  father,  president 
of  the  Corporation,  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  award  with  ap- 
propriate remarks. 
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T.  B.  Forster,  Manager  of  San  Pedro,  Rear  Admiral  I.  C. 
Johnson,  U.  S.  Navy  Ret.,  Col.  W.  A.  Aird  and  A.  S.  Gunn, 
general  manager,  Pacific  Coast  yards,  display  the  "E"  pen- 
nant recenty  awarded  this  division  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 


San  Pedro  Award 

The  \rm>  \'.i\  \  "E"     the  sj  m 
bol   of  our   fighting   forces'  joint 
nition    of    exceptional    per- 
formance ""  the  production  front 

was    awarded    the    San    Pedro 
Shipyard  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany at  Terminal  fsland,  Califor- 
["uesda) .  January  2i  i. 

The  program  featuring  the  pre- 
sentation was  a  colorful  ceremony. 
After  the  introductory  remarks  by 
Master  of  Ceremonies  A.  S.  Gunn, 
general  manager,  Pacific  Coasl 
Yards,  an  address  was  given  by 
Honorable  Fletcher  Bowron,  May- 
or of  Los  Vngeles,  Rear  Vdmiral 
I.  C.  Johnson,  U.  S.  Navy  <  Ret.), 
I  lirecti  n"  i  if  X.i\  al  (  >fficer  I  'ro- 
curement  in  the  Eleventh  Naval 
District,  made  the  actual  presen- 
tation address  and  T.  B.  Forster, 
manager  of  the  San  Pedro  yard, 
iteil  for  the  management. 

Forster    promised    continued 

g 1   work   when   he   said,  "This 

nation  fare-  a  long,  tough  and  hit- 
ter fight,  <  Hir  responsibilities  in  it 
are  heavy.  Hard  work  lies  ahead 
of  us.  From  what  we  have  done  in 
winning  this  "E"  award  I  know 
that  we  can  do  more  and  better  in 
the  future.  I  know  you  will  back 
me  up,  in  promise  and  in  perform- 
ance, when  I  say  to  the  Navy  and 
\rmy,  we'll  build  and  repair  your 
ships '" 

Col.  W.  A.  Aird,  Port  Com- 
mander, Los  Angeles  Port  of  Em- 
barkation, presented  the  employee 
award  pin-  to  three  employees 
with  the  longest  service  records. 


Cooper-Bessemer  Awarded 
Maritime  "E" 

In  .1  stirring  ceremony  in  Grove 
I  n  j .  Pa.,  Fridaj .  I  tec.  18,  Rear 
Vlmir.il  Howard  L.  Vickery  pre- 
sented the  Maritime  "M."  highest 
award  of  the  United  State-  Mari- 
time Commission,  to  workers  and 
management  of  both  the  Grove 
City,  Pa.  and  Mount  Vernon,  <  >hii  > 
plants  of  The  Cooper- Bessemer 
i  a  \r\ "  iratii  in. 

This  honor  Was  awarded  i  oop 

er-Bessemer  in  recognition  of 
their  outstanding  achievement  in 
producing  diesel  engines,  steam 
cylinder  castings  and  other  vital 
engine  parts  for  cargo  vessels  and 
Liberty  ship-  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' fleets. 

Admiral  Vickery,  in  his  pres- 
entation address  before  a  huge 
throng  assembled  in  the  main  ma- 
chine shop  of  the  corporation's 
Grove  City  works,  keynoted  the 
occasion  when  he  said.  "Although 
you  of  The  Coopei  Bessemer  or- 
ganization have  been  called  upon 
to  step  up  production  to  nearly 
six  times  the  original  figure,  you 
have  not  Only  met  delivery  -dud 
ules,  but  have  actually  exceeded 
them.  Your  record  in  production 
has  been  accomplished  through 
the  typical  American  qualities  ol 


Right:  President  A.  G.  Pratt  ac- 
cepts the  Army-Navy  Production 
award  at  the  Augusta,  Georgia, 
works  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Refractories  Division. 


inventiveness,  resoun  efulness  and 
detei mm. in. m.  That  is  the  kind  of 
spirit    that    is   going   !■■   win   this 

U.ll." 

I  n  a< '  epting  t he  aw  ard  on  1" 
half  i  if  his  fellow  w  i  irkers,  <  i<  irdon 
i  e,  \  ice  president  and  gen 
eral  manager  of  the  i  orpoi 
h  as  ,^iv  en  a  1 1  emendous  i  n  atii  m 
w  hen  he  rev  ealed  si  ime  i  if  t  he  i  e 
markable  outpul  figures  attained 
l'v  I... th  plants  during  the  past 
\  ear. 

Admiral  \  ickerv  presented  the 
Maritime  Labor  Vward  badges 
to  veteran  wanker-,  Ed  Tin  imp 
-i  ni.  representing  emploj  ees  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  plant,  and  Clar 
ence  Crowell,  representing  the 
Grove    (  it  v    gr< »up,    The    signifi 


Below:  Admiral  H.  L.  Vickery 
presents  the  Maritime  "M" 
burgee  to  Gordon  Lefebvre, 
vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Cooper-Besse- 
mer Corp.,  during  ceremonies 
at  the  company's  Grove  City, 
Pa.  plant. 
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cance  of  the  Labor  Merit  [nsignia 
and  what  it  meant  to  each  em- 
ployee was  ably  phrased  by  John 
Blair,  member  of  Cooper-Besse- 
mer's  Labor-Management  Com- 
mittee, in  liis  address  of  accept- 
ance. 

Tlie  event,  attended  by  many 
high  ranking  naval  officers  and 
business  leaders,  was  the  first 
celebration  ever  held  in  which  the 
two  widely  separated  plants  of  the 
corporation  participated  at  the 
same  time.  The  entire  ceremony 
was  carried  to  workers  at  the 
Cooper-Bessemer  headquarters  in 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  where  em- 
ployees had  assembled  to  hear  de- 
tails over  direct!}  wired  amplifiers 
from  ( iro\  e  City. 

All  who  witnessed  the  ceremony 
and  heard  the  inspiring  addresses 
were  impressed  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  occasion  which  mark- 
ed a  high  point  in  Cooper-Besse 
mer's  1 10-year  history. 


FRANK   DE   PUE 

Mariner's  C!;sfc  Elects  Officers 

At  the  annual  election  and  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  .Mariner's 
Club  of  California,  held  February 
3,  Frank  H.  DePue,  sales  manager 
for  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Com- 
p  M\  .  was  elected  president  for  the 
coming  year.  Thomas  A.  Short, 
tan  of  the  nominating  o  rni- 
mitti  e,  reports  the  -election  was 
unanimous.  \.S  his  aides,  Mr.  I  >e- 
I'ue  will  have  James  Pringle  for 
\ice  president  and  E.  V.  Winter, 
Capt.  A.  T.  Hunter,  Frank  Fox 
and  H.  P.  Steward  on   the   Board 

i  5. 
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P.   D.   McELFISH 

Kilsby  and  Graham  Announce 

P.  D.  McElfish,  for  the  past 
eight  years  Supervisor  of  Mate- 
rials and  Inspection  at  Los  .Angel- 
es for  The  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California,  lias  been  appointed 
metallurgical  and  engineering  rep- 
resentative for  Kilsby  and  Gra- 
ham, Los  Angeles ;  who  are  Pacific 
( 'oast  representatives  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Tube  Company,  William  F.  Klemp 
Company.  Sivyer  Steel  Casting 
Company,  and  Shenango-Penn 
Mold  Company. 

Mr.  McElfish  is  well  qualified  to 
assist  Pacific  Coast  industry  on 
technical  problems  involving 
welding  and  metallurgy,  since  he 
has  had  considerable  Eastern  steel 
mill  experience,  together  with  be- 
ing an  active  member  of  The 
American  Society  for  Metals  and 
The  American  Welding  Society. 
of  which  he  is  vice  president  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  District.  He  has 
also  served  upon  a  number  of 
technical  committees  of  The 
American  Petroleum  Institute. 

Pacific  Coast  Aggregates,  Inc. 
Becomes  Pacific  Coast 
Representative 

Probably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant deals  to  take  place  recent- 
ly has  been  consummated  between 
J.  A.  Zurn  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  the  Pacific  Coast  Aggre- 


gates, Inc.,  whereby  the  latter  will 
become  direct  factory  representa- 
tives for  the  J.  A.  Zurn  Company, 
who  are  important  factors  in  all 
kinds  of  marine  product  special- 
ties such  as  : 

Port  Lights,  Bulkhead  Flanges, 
Scupper  Valves,  Deck  Plates,  Op- 
erating Gear  Access  Boxes,  Ma- 
rine Suction  Line  Strainers, 
Sounding  Plugs,  Adjustable  Head 
Deck  Drains.  Deck  Sleeves, 
Strainers  for  water,  oil,  all  Hinds, 
Deck  Drains  for  Xavy  &  AMSC 
specifications,  P  &  S  Traps  for 
drainage  system,  Combination 
Backwater  Check'  Valve  Traps. 

Pacific  Coast  Vggregates,  Inc., 
are  exclusive  distributors  for  Fi- 
berglas,  and  this  department  is  al- 
ready closely  identified  with  the 
great  shipbuilding  program.  With 
the  advent  of  their  taking  on  the 
Zurn  line,  a  new  department  is 
created  and  representatives  will 
later  be  stationed  in  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  and  Seattle.  P.efore  this 
arrangement  was  consummated, 
A.  K.  Humphries,  president  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Aggregates,  Inc., 
personally  visited  the  Zurn  plants 
and  made  arrangements  to  allo- 
cate a  fair  percentage  of  their 
complete  production  facilities  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Pacific- 
Coast  shipbuilding  plants.  The 
matter  of  service  and  delivery  is 
so  important  that  it  should  be  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction  to  the 
shipbuilding-  factories  on  the  Coast 
to  find  facilities  not  heretofore 
placed  at  their  disposal  now  of- 
fered with  such  complete  coopera- 
tion. 

Alan  P.  Cline,  who  has  a  large 
acquaintance  on  the  Coast,  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  Zurn  De- 
partment of  the  Pacific  Coast  Ag- 
gregates, Inc. 

New  Appointment 

The  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  has  recently  appoint- 
ed Robert  A.  Wirfel  as  Principal 
Purchasing  Officer  in  the  Pro- 
curement Division  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  is  located  in  the  Finan- 
cial Center  Building  at  Oakland 
and  will  devote  his  time  to  locat- 
ing facilities  for  the  Maritime 
Commission  up  and  down  the 
West  Coast. 
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Army-Navy  Star  Award 

Admiral  II  V  \\  ile)  recently 
notified  the  t  'arteret  \\  "i  ks  of 
ration  that 
it  had  won  .1  Si. ii  for  excellence  in 
the  production  of  naval  equipment 
at  the  end  of  six  months  following 
the  original  \ll  \.i\  \  "E"  award. 
The  snappy,  impressive,  "out  t" 
win"  presentation  ceremom  was 
held  Januan  14  in  one  of  the  new 
construction  shops  at  the  noon 
hour. 

In  addition  t<  1  receivi  n  g  the 
Army-Xav)  "E"  pennanl  "with 
Star"  from  the  l'.  S.  Navy,  there 
was  the  award  of  a  Minute  Man 
flag  1>\  the  I  nited  States  Treasurj 
Department  in  recognition  of  ex 
ceeding  the  goal  set  for  purchase 
of  war  bonds  b)  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  Carteret. 

Senator  John  E.  T  olan  1  if  New 
Jersey  acted  as  Master  of  Cere- 
monies after  being  introduced  b) 
William  Lonsdale,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  manufacturing  at 
F(  ister  \\  heeler.  Captain  B.  II. 
Bruce,  U.  S.  X..  presented  the 
"Star"  pennant  to  President  H.  S. 
Brown  and  after  appropriate  ai 
ceptance  the  burgee  was  raised  on 
the  speakers'  platform.  Token  "E" 
insignia  were  next  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Catherine  Kimback  and  fn- 
seph  Met 'lure  as  representatives 
of  — ■  1 1 '  >i »  personnel  by  Lieutenanl 
Commander  William  S.  Downs. 

lowing  this,  Lieutenant  |. 
Douglas  Gassford,  L.  S.  X.  R., 
introduced  Chief  Gunners  .Mate 
George  T.  Lambert,  whose  first 
-hip  was  torpedoed  from  under 
liim  off  (  ape  I  fatteras  in  March. 
1942,  and  who  was  later  on  a  ship 
in     the     Mediterranean     Mink     bv 


aerial  bombs.  Hi-  descriptions 
were  dramath  and  grim.  John 
\.  Ramsa) .  chaii  man  of  ii 
dustrial  War  Bond  Drive,  then 
presented  the  Minute  Man  Hag  to 
Robert  Townsend,  president  of 
the  shop  emplox  .  1 1 i ■  >n. 


CAPT.  o.  a.  pier:on 

Captain  Orel  A.  Pier  son,  43 
year  old  skipper  of  the  American 
I  'resident  I  .ines'  I  'resident  I  larri 
son  and  eighl  members  of  his  crew 
are  prisi  mers  1  if  \\  ar  in  a  Shanghai 
[apanese  prison  camp.  News  of 
the  plight  of  the  popular  Trans 
I'acilic  skipper  and  his  men  was 
received  through  Red  Cross  chan- 
nels. 

M  rs.  I  'iersi  m,  vvhi  1  lives  at  the 
family  home.  2000  W  aw  una  street, 
San  Francisco,  said  she  last  heard 
from  her  husband  on  December  4. 
1941,  three  days  before  the  assault 
1  hi  l  'earl  I  [arbor. 

1  fthers  1  if  the   I  'resident   I  larri 

Son's    crew     being    held    are    ("hiel 


1  John  1 1.  Thucsen,  .^2  yeat  - 

1    1  llsen,  2S, 

third  officer,   w  ho  i-   the  son   of 

Captain    Lars    P.  1  »ak 

land  ;  John  \\  .  1  Iriffin,  Third    \s 

.ini'cr.   who   resided 

with    his    wife    and    daughter    in 

iid.     (  Ither    •  rew    members 

included     P  rk    Tin. 111.1- 

I.   Sullivan,  Charles   Ed  w  a  rd 
Wharton,    Jasper    D.    'headway, 
anders  and 
Iswi  irl  Ii    Midden.  ship's   ra 

'\'i>  1  iperati  >r. 

The  <  Iffice  "f  v  l         matii  in 

no  other  information   as  t" 
other  licensed  officers  or  crew   or 
1  evident   I  larrison's  fa 

Mew  Steamship  Agency 

Leslie  H.  Cloud   formerh  man- 
if    the    t  iirdwi  h  id    Shi] 
Company,    has    recenth 
The  W  estern  Steamship   \gt 
1  260  California  Street.  San  I 
ci-o  1.    I  Ii-  man)    friends  w  1 
him  at   Suite  7l  16  in  the   N<  w  hall 
1  tuilding. 

Firm  Change 

O.  C.  Hansen,  who  has  been 
manager  oi  Frazar  &  Co.,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  now  a 
meml ier  1  if  the  firm  and  the  name 
has  been  changed  to  Frazar  & 
Hansen,  Everett  Welles  Frazar 
announced. 

The  firm  recenl I \  aci [uired  their 
own  building  at  Front  and  Cliy 
Street-  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  concerns  of  its  kind 
in  the  I 'nited  States,  having  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce  since 
the  days  of  the  Xew  England 
( dippers  in  1834. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

One  Dake  Steam  Steering  Engine 


Sears  Dock  &  Dredging  Company 

West  Bay  Road 

Traverse  City,  Michigan 


SEND  FOR  MY 

BOOKLET 

MAKING  ROPE 

LAST  LONGER 


\\ 


^ 


NORTH    PLYMOUTH,    MASSACHUSETTS 


KEEP     POSTED 

(Continued  from  page  79) 


will  remain  inflated  though  pierc- 
ed by  a  shark  or  other  object  from 
the  bottom. 

A  sail  is  provided  as  well  as  a 
tarpaulin  with  which  the  crew  can 
protect  itself  from  the  elements. 

Besides  the  sail  and  wooden 
oars  on  which  the  sail  may  be  rig- 
ged, equipment  includes  a  fishing 
kit,  emergency  repair  and  signal 
kits,  and  first-aid  equipment. 
These  items,  together  with  con- 
centrated rations  for  30  days,  and 
in  sume  boats  a  radio  sending  set, 
supplied  by  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
will  be  placed  in  a  special  water- 
proof container  secured  to  the 
floor  of  the  boat.  Thus  they  cannot 
be  lost  when  launching  the  boat  or 
in  case  it  is  overturned. 

Other  essential  equipment,  such 
as  the  sea  anchor,  bailing  bucket, 
and  plastic  hand  pump  will  be  tied 
individually  by  cord  lines  to  the 
raft. 

Dimensions  are  approximately 
12  feet  long  and  5  feet  8  inches 
wide,  and  weight,  complete  with 
equipment,  is  only  70  pounds.  The 
boat,  deflated  with  equipment, 
rolls  into  a  carrying  case  3  feet 
lung  by  \y2  feet  in  diameter.  Like 
all  Army  boats  for  rescue  at  sea, 
the  top  is  orange-yellow  for  quick 
visibility  and  the  bottom  is  blue 
to  avoid  attracting  sharks. 

Modish  Styles 
In  Safety  Hats 

A  new  series  of  safety  hats,  cre- 
ated  especially    lor  women   in   in- 
dustry, has  just  been   announced 
b)    I'..   F.  McDonald  Co.,  of    Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  of  safe- 
ty equipment.  That  the  new  hats 
ire   smartly   designed   is  apparent 
\  'ii   to  a   "mere  man."   to   whom 
erage   woman's   hat   has   al- 
l"  'ii  an  inexplicable  puzzle. 
Womi  i  -    are    said    to    go 

into  raptures  over  these  latest  cre- 
the  foremost  de- 
i  -   headw  car.  the 
1  'I';,  I  i.m  he,  whose  label  ap 
I"'. us  in  ;,1|  models. 
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Commissioned  to  design  these 
hats  for  the  McDonald  Co.,  Miss 
I  >ache  and  her  corps  of  stylists 
chose  plastic  mesh  and  transpar- 
ent plastics  as  their  basic  material, 
both  for  its  practicability  and 
availability.  Even  the  tricky  little 
ornaments  used  on  some  of  the  de- 
signs are  made  of  non-critical  ma- 
terials. 

Four  designs  were  selected  to 
round  out  this  new  line  of  wo- 
men's safety  hats.  One  is  a  dash- 
ing cap  with  broad  visor,  made  of 
plastic  mesh  with  a  contrasting 
color  band,  and  set  off  with  a  mili- 
tary pin.  Another  is  a  smart  tur- 
ban, also  of  plastic  mesh,  bound 
in  a  contrasting  color  and  orna- 
mented by  a  military  pin.  A  third 
design  has  a  one-piece  crown  and 
visor,  made  of  transparent  plastic, 
and  close-fitting.  It  has  a  detach- 
able snood.  The  fourth  design  is 
similar  to  the  third,  except  that 
the  crown  is  slit  for  adjustment. 

All  models  are  ventilated  to 
make  them  cool  and  comfortable, 
even  when  worn  constantly.  No 
sizes  are  required  since  each  mod- 
el is  adjustable  to  fit  any  head. 
Enthusiastic  reports  are  said  to 
have  come  from  plants  where  they 
have  been  tested,  since  these  new 


SAFETY  HAT  for  women  creat- 
ed for  B.  F.  McDonald  Co.  by 
Lilly  Dache,  well-known  de- 
signer  of   feminine    headwear. 

Dache  hats  not  only  meet  with  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  women 
workers,  but  also  effectively  pro- 
tect the  worker  from  the  danger 
of  loose  or  flying  hair  becoming 
caught  in  moving  machinery. 

New  Firm  of  Marine  Consultants 

To  relieve  the  terrific  pressure 
in  the  engineering  departments  of 
many  shipyards  and  to  furnish 
competent  advice  and  adequate 
design  service  to  smaller  yards 
having  no  engineering  depart- 
ment,   a    group    of   engineers   or- 


THE  OFFICIALS  of  Engineering  Design,  Inc.,  left  to  right:  E.  B.  Capion, 
hull  engineer;  Thomas  T.  Lunde,  mechanical  engineer;  R.  L.  Miller,  Jr., 
hull  and  engineering;  and  W.   W.  Steiner,  electrical  engineer. 
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In  Northern  California 

OWENS-CORNING 


FlBERGLAS 


• 


NAVAL  &  MARINE 
INSULATIONS,  CLOTHS,  TAPES 

are  marketed  by 

PACIFIC  COAST 
AGGREGATES,  INC. 

The  Complete  Building  Material  Service 
85  Second  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Yards 


BERKELEY 
OAKLAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
DALY  CITY 


One  formula  for  all  uses— corrects 
imperfections  in  threads— smooths 
flange  faces— expands  and  contracts 
with  pipe  movement  —  withstands 
pressure— holds  anything  carried  in 
metal  pipe  except  some  heavy  acids 
—economical,  goes  four  to  six  times 
further  than  ordinary  compounds 
—ends  leaks  permanently  in  all 
types  of  lines. 


Dstribitors  Evirrwhiri  •  Ask  Year  Local  Mil  Supply  House 


EXPANDS 
AS  IT  SETS 


X-PANDO  CORPORATION 

43-15  36th  Street,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 


and  now, 
a  Star  for  our 

Navy  E 

The  Submarine  Signal  Company 
is  proud  of  this  honor.  We  shall 
increase  production  for  our 
Fighting  Navy,  and  assist  our 
Merchant  Marine  in  its  tremen- 
dous task  of  maintaining  the 
supply  lines  to  our  forces  abroad. 
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SUBMARINE  SIGNAL  COMPANY 

160     STATE     STREET.     BOSTON.     MASSACHUSETTS 


ganized  a  corporation  and  opened 
offices  at  121  -2ml  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

This  firm,  under  the  name  of 
Engineering  Design,  Inc.,  has 
been  and  is  prepared  to  furnish 
working  plans  with  advance  mate- 
rial lists  for  any  job,  large  or 
small.  The  staff  are  fully  cognizant 
of  the  necessity  of  speedy  per- 
formance. They  have  undertaken 
several  conversions  and  have  been 
able  to  meet  all  schedules  and  de- 
liveries mi  time. 

The  organization  was  formed 
and  is  being  operated  by  the  fol- 
lowing men,  all  of  whom  have  pre- 
viously been  engaged  in  either 
naval  architecture  or  engineering 
work  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  re- 
gion : 

Thomas  T.  Lunde,  mechanical 
engineer. 

R.  L.  Miller,  Jr.,  hull  and  engi- 
neering. 

E.  B.  Capion,  hull  engineer. 

W.  W.  Steiner,  electrical  engi- 
neer. 

With  capable  draftsmen  assist- 
ing and  with  Frank  C.  Ott  as  con- 
sulting naval  architect,  this  or- 
ganization has  adopted  as  its  slo- 
gan "Meet  or  Beat  the  Deadline 
on  any  job,  large  or  small." 

The  firm  reports  a  healthy 
growth  in  business  and  is  ready  to 
undertake  any  assignment  in  basic 
design  or  conversion  of  marine 
structures. 


Hand  Lift  Truck 

With  today's  pressing,  ever- 
mounting  production  schedules 
and  plant  expansions,  it  is  increas- 
ingly evident  that  new,  more  effi- 
cient methods  of  mass  movements 
of  materials  are  a  vital  require- 
ment of  industry. 

As  one  remedy  for  this  urgent 
need.  The  Yale  &  Towne  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Philadelphia 
Division,  designed  and  developed 
the  new  Yale  Load  King  trailer 
type  hand  lift  truck. 

Fitted  with  safety  self  -  coupler 
attachments  front  and  rear,  the 
Load  King  is  the  ideal  load  carry- 
ing unit  for  trailer  train  operations 
— a  method  by  which  materials 
can  be  quickly  dispatched  over 
greater  plant  areas  in  the  shortest 
pi  issible  time. 

When  not  operating  as  a  trailer, 
the  truck  functions  as  a  conven- 
tional type  hand  lift  truck.  It  em- 
bodies in  its  construction  all  those 
features  for  which  Yale  hand  lift 
trucks  are  famous. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Load  King 
brings  many  advantages  to  mate- 
rials handling  operations.  First,  it 
reduces  by  over  50  per  cent  ex- 
penses incurred  when  buying  con- 
ventional trailer  type  equipment. 
Furthermore,  this  unit  fits  in  with 
present  equipment;  it*  utilizes 
present  skid  platforms  and  pallets 
because  it  is  adaptable  to  the  han- 
dling of  all  types  of  loads  on  skids. 


YALE   HAND   LIFT  LOAD   KING  TRAILER  TYPE  TRUCK 


bins,  dump  body  skids,  as  well  as 
all  special  type  skids. 

Another  economy  of  the  Load 
King  is  that  inexpensive  skid  plat- 
forms or  special  platforms  are 
available  to  handle  all  types  of 
loads  whereas  conventional  type 
trailers  are  not  always  obtainable. 
Present  tractor,  electric-lift  truck 
or  fork  truck  supplies  the  motive 
power  when  this  equipment  is 
used  in  trailer  service. 

The  Load  King-  trailer  system 
does  not  tie  up  costly  floor  truck 
trailers  when  temporary  storage 
is  required,  and  the  system  elimi- 
nates re  hand  ling  of  materials 
when  temporary  storage  is  neces- 
sary. Empty  skids  require  a  mini- 
mum of  floor  space  when  not  in 
use,  giving  industry  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economical  method  for 
the  mass  movement  of  materials 
yet  devised. 

New  Transatlantic 
Radio-Telegraph  Circuit 

A  new  radio-telegraph  service 
between  the  L'nited  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  established  Feb. 
1,  operated  by  the  Mackay  Radio 
and  Telegraph  Company  here,  and 
Cable  &  Wireless,  Ltd.,  of  the 
British  communication  system. 
The  new  direct  transatlantic  cir- 
cuit will  be  an  important  aid  at 
this  time  in  handling  the  large 
and  steadily  mounting  volume  of 
rapid  communication  messages 
between  this  country  and  our  Brit- 
ish allies. 

The  opening  of  the  service 
was  announced  by  Admiral  Luke 
McNamee,  president  of  Mackay 
Radio,  and  the  first  messages  were 
exchanged  between  the  admiral 
in  Xew  Y<  irk  and  Sir  Edward  Wil- 
shaw,  managing  director  of  Cable 
&   Wireless  in    Londi  in. 

The  announcement  states  that 
all  classes  of  commercial  telegraph 
service  will  be  handled  over  the 
new  circuit,  including  Expedition- 
ary Force  Messages,  the  special 
low-rate  radiogram  service  to  men 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  stationed  overseas. 

The  new  circuit  is  the  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  expanding  network 
of  foreign  connections  established 
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b\    Macka)    Radio  since  the  M.ut 
of  the  war,  which  includes  Russia, 
Australia,    New    Zealand,    I 
Bermuda,   and   various   points   in 
South   \mi 

Manufacturer  Helps 
In  Housing  Shortage 

"What  can  w <■  '1"  to  help  the 
•i. .it  out  here  in  the  West  :" 
executh  es  of  \\  .  P.  Fuller  & 
Co.  asked  themselves  in  I  i 
ber.  <  'n  Februarj  1  their  own  an 
swer  went  up  on  billboards  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Arizona  and  Utah. 

\  special  war  message,  written 
and  printed  by  Fuller,  is  being 
read  t"da_\  in  almost  every  war 
production  center  in  the  far  \\  est. 
In  billboard  form  it  carries  four 
straightforward  lines  of  type  with 
colors  and  design  reduced  to  the 
utmost  simplicity  to  emphasize 
die  importance  of  these  words: 
Put  a  roof  over  a  Warworker's 

family! 
RENT  YOUR  SPARE  SPACE 

NOW  FOR  CASH! 
REMODELING    MATE- 
RIALS AVAILABLE! 
Call    WAR    HOUSING    CEN- 
TER SU.  6867  Immediately. 
(Phone   number  changes   by 
cities.) 
Thousands  of  dollars  are  buy- 
ing billboard  space  for  this  mes- 
sage in  cities  where  housing  con 
ditions    are    hurting    war    produc- 
tion,   from    Oakland    to    Ogden, 
from    San     Diego    to    Seattle.     In 
these  area-  the  National  Housing 
Vgency  has  established  War 
Housing  Centers  to  handle  leas- 
ing,   conversion,     priorities,     etc. 
Fuller  lias  made  its  tie-in  especial- 
ly effective  by  featuring  the  local 
Housing  Center's  telephone  num- 
ber,  and    urging   people    to   "call 
immediately." 

Fuller  has  worked  closely  with 
the  National  Housing  Agency  to 
insure  complete  coordination  with 

local  War  Housing  ('enters.  In 
town  "A."  for  example,  the  Hous 
ing  Center  was  not  official  I  \  set 
up  until  after  Fuller's  posters  had 
gone  to  press.  Advised  of  this  in 
advance.  Fuller  ordered  extra  pa- 
per printed  and  held  for  instruc- 
tions. As  this  article  is  being-  writ- 


SWAN    ISLAND 
PRESS 

Recently  installed  at 
Kaiser  Co..  Inc.  tanker 
yard  on  Swan  Island, 
Portland.  Oregon,  is 
this  new  400-ton  South- 
work  hydraulic  gan 
press,  manufactured  by 
the  Baldwin  Southwark 
Division  of  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works 
Philadelphia,  which  is 
being  used  to  form  keel 
plates  and  other  cargo 
ship  sections.  Having  a 
66 -inch  diameter  gap 
and  150-ton,  30-inch 
stroke  horizontal  ram, 
this  press  is  entirely 
self-contained.  Other 
features  are  a  26-inch 
diameter  vertical  ram 
with  a  stroke  of  30 
inches,  pullback  cylin- 
ders, and  a  working 
pressure    of    1 500    lbs. 


ten  the  lease  is  under  negotiation 
lor  Housing  Center  headquarters 
in  town  "  \."  Shortly,  a  telephone 
number  will  he  assigned;  Fuller 
will  rush  printing  of  that  number 
for  "sniping"  on  the  completed  de- 
sign ;  and  posters  will  appear  in 
town  A  just  m  tune  to  coincide 
with  the  local  center's  initial  pub- 
licity campaign. 

Likewise,  in  towns  "B"  and  "C." 
There,  the  decision  to  set  up  War 
Housing  ('enters  is  awaiting  offi- 
cial action  in  Washington.  An- 
swers are  expected  momentarily; 
and  Fuller  is  ready — with  poster 
paper  held  at  the  printer's  until 
the  word  comes  through  and 
phone  numbers  are  supplied. 
Then,  a--  fasl  a-  presses  and  trains 
can  go,  the  posters  will  he  "up"  in 
"]',"  and  "('." 

Thus,  one  Western  industry 
contributes  what  it  can  to  help  in 
the  battle  of  production. 

Marine  Expansion 
Mackay  Radio 

The  Marine  1  >i\  ision  of  Mackay 
Radio  and  Telegraph  Company  is 
keeping  pace  with  the  greatly  in- 
creased wartime  demands  for  ship 
radio  equipment  and  for  the  rapid 
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repair  ami  maintenance  service. 
\\  Inch  war  conditions  require  at 
all  principal  American  ports,  by 
expanding  its  sales  and  service 
stations  at  various  ports.  This  is 
announced   by   Admiral    Luke   Mc- 

Namee,  president  of  Mackay  Ra- 
dio. 

\  general  program  of  expansion 
was  started  some  time  before  the 
war  when  the  present  Macka) 
Radio  Marine  Division  was  or- 
ganized under  Mr.  Walter  V. 
Kuss.  manager,  with  headquar- 
ters, sales,  servicing  and  ware- 
housing facilities  centered  in  the 
Port  Authority  Building  at  111 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Some  indication  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  Mackay  Radio's  marine 
business  is  evident  in  the  fact  that 
(he  company  has  opened  its  ow  n 
sales  ami  service  stations  at  eight 
additional  ports  in  the  past  four 
years  and  has  expanded  its  facili- 
ties at  other  coastal  cities. 

Air.  Kuss  recently  supervised 
the  establishing  for  Macka)  Radio 
of  a  marine  sales  and  servicing 
center  at  350  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco,  which  is  similar  in  ev- 
ery respect  to  its  marine  head- 
quarters   on    the    East    Coast    at 
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New  York.  It  includes  division 
offices,  warehouse,  shipping  facili- 
ties and  a  complete  marine  shop. 

At  Portland,  Oregon,  Mackay 
Radio  has  just  established  the  first 
and  only  complete  marine  service 
station  in  that  busy  port  since  the 
other  war.  This  is  at  214  S.  W. 
Stark  Street  in  the  heart  of  the 
shipping  district. 

Mackay     Radio     is    now    well 


equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of 
wartime  shipping  for  vital  radio 
equipment  and  maintenance  serv- 
ice at:  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Jack- 
sonville, Miami,  Tampa,  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  Beaumont,  Galves- 
ton, Seattle,  Portland,  Oregon  ; 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


ON     THE     WAYS 

(Continued  from  page  82) 


D.   White,  tenth  Liberty  ship  to 
be  built  at  the  new  yard. 

Paying  warm  tribute  to  Marin- 
ship  workers,  Admiral  Vickery 
emphasized  that  the  yard  had  con- 
tributed more  during  the  past  year 
in  ship  production  than  any  other 
six-way  yard  started  during  the 
spring  of  1942.  K.  K.  Bechtel, 
president  of  Marinship  Corpora- 
tion, accepted  the  awards  "on  be- 
half of  the  17,500  men  and  women 
who  have  made  Marinship's  prog- 
ress." The  flags  were  raised  by 
four  men  selected  from  the  yard's 
production,  engineering,  facilities, 
and  administrative  departments, 
after  which  Admiral  Vickery  pin- 
ned merit  badges  on  the  men. 
They  were  Gardner  Carpenter, 
welder;  Joseph  W.  Nelson,  con- 
trol engineer;  W.  E.  Radius,  car- 
penter, and  James  Quinn,  time- 
keeper. 

Named  for  the  founder  of  Cor- 
nell University,  the  S.S.  Andrew 
1  >.  White  In  hk, red  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Joshua  Hendy  Iron 
Works  at  Sunnyvale,  builders  of 
(he  271,000-lb.  reciprocating  en- 
gines  which  power  Liberty  ships. 
Charles  E.  Moore,  president  of  the 
war  plant,  was  the  principal  speak- 
er a1  the  launching  ceremonies. 

I'hc     ship's    sponsor    was     Mrs. 

Nathan  W.  King,  wife  of  a  Hend) 
employee,  and  the  matron  of  hon- 
"  was  Mrs,  Melzina  I 'ray,  em- 
ployed at  the  engine  works.  They 
!  ei  elected  by  means  of  a 
drawing  held  by  employees  of  the 
a  Hi  ndy  plant. 
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.  Another  feature  of  the  day  at 
Marinship  was  the  delivery  of  the 
S.S.  Philip  Kearny,  recently  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Earl  Warren,  wife 
of  Governor  Warren. 

$210,000,000  for  Drydocks 

The  House  of  Representatives 
on  February  2  approved  an  appro- 
priation of  $210,000,000  for  con- 
struction of  a  world-wide  network 
of  floating  drydocks  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Because  of  the  urgency  of 
this  work,  tentative  contracts  had 
already  been  let  after  receiving 
approval  from  the  President. 

Calship  Deliveries  on  Schedule 

With  a  new  and  larger  monthly 
production  quota  for  1943,  Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Wilmington,  California,  according 
to  their  reports,  ended  the  first 
month  with  a  perfect  score — IS 
Liberty  cargo  vessels  delivered 
and   IS  launched  during  Januarv. 

Much  interest  was  focused  on 
the  ^fifteenth  launching,  January 
31,  which  celebrated  President 
Roosevelt's  birthday.  The  sponsor 
for  this  ship,  the  S.  S.  Robert 
Stuart,  was  a  little  crippled  girl, 
15-year-old  Barbara  Jebe,  whose 
father,  William,  is  the  business 
manager  of  the  Pattern  Makers 
Association,  A.  F.  L. 

United  Launches  Tug 

Scheduled  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  non-combat  part  of  the 
Nav)  's  activities,  the  U.S.S.  Mun- 
see,  a  fleet  tug,  was  launched  on 
January   21    at   the   United   Engi- 


neering Company  yards  in  Ala- 
meda, California.  This  vessel  is  an 
ocean-going,  deep-sea  craft,  cap- 
able of  towing  the  largest  types  of 
combat  ships. 

Sponsor  was  Mrs.  Lloyd  Davis, 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Lloyd  Davis, 
assistant  to  the  Supervisor  of 
Shipbuilding  for  the  Navy  in  San 
Francisco. 

Federal  Launches  Two 

The  launching  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Appalachian  on  Januarv  29  added 
another  10,000-ton  naval  auxiliary 
craft  to  the  series  being  speeded 
to  the  LTnited  States  Navy  through 
the  conversion  of  C-2  cargo  ships 
to  wartime  purposes  in  the  ship- 
yard of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company.  The  ves- 
sel was  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John 
Frank  Mclnnis,  wife  of  the  East 
Coast  Regional  Director  of  Con- 
struction of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, stationed  in  Philadelphia 
Pa. 

The  destroyer  Dashiell  was 
launched  on  February  6,  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Robert  Brooke 
Dashiell  in  honor  of  her  late  hus- 
band, who  was  an  Assistant  Naval 
Constructor. 

Consolidated  Launches  Two  C-ls 

The  Consolidated  Steel  Corpo- 
ration at  Wilmington,  California, 
recently  launched  two  C-l-B  type 
cargo  vessels  for  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission.  The  first,  S.S. 
Cape  Cleare,  was  launched  on 
January  6  and  was  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  James  R.  Page.  The  other 
was  launched  28  days  later  on 
February  3, and  was  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  C.  Parkin. 

Ice-Breaking   Cutters 
For  Coast  Guard 

The  first  of  four  large  icebreak- 
ers, now  being  built  for  the  Coast 
Guard  by  the  Western  Pipe  and 
Steel  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a 
contract  negotiated  in  December, 
1941,  was  launched  at  that  com- 
pany's yard  at  Los  Angeles  on 
December  28,  1942.  The  new  ves- 
sel, which  has  been  named  the 
Northwind,     was     sponsored     by 
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Mi  s.  Rutherford  B.  I  ..ink.  Jr.,  n  ife 
nun. in. lei  R,  B  I. .ink.  |i\, 
.  hid  of  ihe  Construction  and  Re 
■  ■I  tin-  Materiel  I  >ivi 
^i.  'ii  .it  ( '( >ast  (  iuard  I  [eadquar 
it  i  - 

nd  \  essel  of  tin-  fleet, 
tin-  Eastwind,  was  launched  at  the 
same  yard  in  Januar) .  and   Mrs 
Edw  -ii 'I   1 1     rhiele,  «  ife  "t  I  'om 
mander  E.  II.  Thiele,  l     S.  (     < ... 
christened  this  cutter,   t  '<  immand 
rr  Thiele  has  been  closelj  associ 
ated  with  the  design  of  the  Coasl 
Guard  ice-breaking  ships.  The 
Eastwind  will  be  follow  ed  in  the 
iu'.-ir  future'  bj  the  remaining  two 
icebreakers,    the    Southwind    and 
\\  estw  ind. 

Each  of  tin.'  new  icebreakers 
will  ha\  i-  a  length  o*  erall  of  269 
Feet,  .1  beam  of  o.}  feet  <>  inches,  a 
draft  of  25  feet  9  inches,  and  a 
displacement  of  5300  tons.  On 
each  ship  diesel  electric  drive  de- 
veloping a  total  of  10.000  horse 
power  will  turn  three  propellers, 
one  forward  and  t\\  o  aft. 

The  vessels  have  been  con- 
structed to  proceed  through  field 
ice  .i-  well  as  pack  ice.  Seaworthi- 
ness of  tlu-  vessels  has  been  con- 
sidered of  secondary  importance 
npared  with  ice  worthiness. 
However,  the  vessels  will  he  cap- 
able of  good  performance  in  open 
water  in  accordance  with  normal 
Standards  for  this  type  of  ship. 
Their  cruising  radius  at  full  pi  rvt  ei 
in  open  water  will  be  about  11,000 
miles. 

Moore  Names  Two  for  Clippers 

On  January  22,  the  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, put  two  cargo  vessels  into  the 
waters  of  the  Oakland  Estuary. 
Both  were  named  in  honor  of  clip- 
per ships  that  sailed  in  the  early 
[850s,  the  S.S.  John  Land  and  the 
S.S.  Mary  YVhitridge. 

Tug  Contract 

The  Americcn  Machinery  Corp., 
Orlando,  Fla.,  has  been  selected 
by  the  War  Department  to  build 
four  diesel-operated  steel  tugs,  150 
gross  tons  in  weight,  and  69  feet 
long  with  a  beam  of  20  feet. 
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THESE  men  will  live  to  light  again!  Surface  craft 
in  contact  with  air  patrols  search  out  and  find  a 
tiny  speck  of  a  raft.  Search,  systematic  search,  is  made 
possible  by  the  magic  of  communication  —  a  weapon 
which  saves  lives,  co-ordinates  activities  aboard  ship  and 
welds  troops,  planes,  tanks  and  ships  into  combat  teams. 
•  Render  is  proud  to  have  a  small  part  in  this  job  of 
furnishing  communication  equipment  to  our  armed 
forces  and  merchant  marine.  Remler  is  working  under 
pressure  but  if  your  problem  is  war  communications, 
we  have  the  experience  and  will  try  to  stretch  our  facil- 
ities still  further  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

REMLER 

•Announcing  &  Communication  £<Luiy2ment 

ELECTRICAL  PLUGS  AND  CONNECTORS 
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Pacific  Coast 

AETNA  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Los  Angeles,  California 

ALBINA   ENG.  &   MACHINE  WORKS. 
Inc. 
2103  N.  Clark  Ave. 
Portland,  Oregon 

President:  George  Rodgers. 

Vice    President   and    Manager:    L.    I 

Hussa. 
Treasurer:  H.  W.  Erren. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  F.  Butler. 
Purchasing  Agent:  T.  J.  Cousins. 

AMERICAN   PIPE  &  CONSTRUCTION 
Lido  Canal 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Superintendent:  H.  C.  Clark. 

ANACORTES  SHIPBUILDERS 
P.  O.  Box  1 1 1 
Anacortes,  Washington 


ANDERSON   &  CHRISTOFANI 
Innes  &  Griffiths  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ASSOCIATED   SHIPBUILDERS 
2727-1 6th  Ave.,  S.  W. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

General  Manager:  G.  H.  Stebbins. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  W.  Johnson 
Yard  Supt.:  Charles  M.  Rohda. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  B.  Devener. 
Procurement  Manager:  R.  K.  Jaggar. 

ASTORIA   MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 
Astoria,  Ore. 

President:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 

Vice    President    and    Manager:    G.    T. 

McClean. 
Treasurer:  Geo.  C.  Sheahan. 
Naval  Architect:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  H.  Dole. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Richard  Schroeder. 


PACIFIC  COAST  MARINE  GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORY 

WAR  PRODUCTION   BOARD 


MARITIME  COMMISSION 
Regional  Director  of  Construction 

Carl  W.  Flesher 
Financial  Bldg. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Phone:  TEmplebar  7638 
Coordinator  of  Ship  Repair  and 
Conversion 
J.  H.  Lofland 
L.  C.  Lundquist,  Asst. 
Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone:  YUkon  0960 


Production  and  Contract  Division 

San  Francisco — 
Col.  F.  M.  Smith 
1355  Market  Street 
Phone:  KLondike  2-2300 

Los  Angeles — 

Fred  L.  Arnold  (Office  Mgr.) 
1031  South  Broadway 


ATTENTION  SHIPBUILDERS 


Your  problems  in  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Plans  and  Specifications  Writing  speedily  and 
accurately  taken  care  of  by  our  competent  staff. 

Also  purchasing  and  expediting. 

ENGINEERING    DESIGN,    INC 

San  Francisco 

Naval  Architects,  Marine  &   Electrical   Engineers 
121   Second  St.      •      EXbrook  1170 


ASTORIA-WARRENTON   SHIPYARDS. 
INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1339 
Astoria,  Oregon 

President:  O.  R.  McNall. 

Vice  President:  Arthur  Clare. 

Manager:  A.  J#  Roberts. 

Naval   Architect   and   Chief   Engineer: 

Mario  Palmieri. 
Purchasing  Agent:  O.  R.  McNall. 

BALLARD   MARINE   RAILWAY  CO. 
5351 -24th,  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  W.  G.  Fryberg. 
Vice  President:  E.  C.  Smith. 
Manager:  H.  F.  Fryberg. 

GEORGE  BABARE 
Tocomo.  Washington 

BARBEE   MARINE  YARDS.   INC. 
Foot  of  26th  Ave.  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

BARR   LUMBER  COMPANY 
1022  East  Fourth  St. 
Santa  Ana,  California 

President:  O.  H.  Barr. 
Vice  President:  Wilbur  Barr. 
Naval    Architect:    Otten,    Liskey    & 
Rhodes. 

BASALT  ROCK  CO..   INC. 

Shipbuilding  Yard — Napa,  California 

President:  A.  G.  Streblow. 
Vice  Pres.:  Walter  Fawcett. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Brovelli. 
Naval  Architect:  Ed  Godsil. 
Chief  Engineer:  Don  McCall. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  E.  Godley. 

BELAIR  SHIPYARD   DIVISION 
Barrett  &  Hilp 
P.  O.  Box  675 

South  San  Francisco,  California 

Vice  President:  Walter  Fawcett. 
Manager:  A.  G.  Streblow. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  McCall. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  Godsil. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  E.  Godley. 

BEAVER  BOAT  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon 

BELLINGHAM   M.   R.  &   B.   B.  CO. 
Bellingham,  Washington 

Owner:  A.  W.  Talbot. 
General  Manager:  R.  S.  Talbot,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  C.  Howell. 
Chief  Engineer:  Edward  Lonke. 
Superintendent:  E.  Thorsen. 
Purchasing   Agents:    J.    A.    Anderson, 
H.  W.  Talbot  and  M.  L.  Ecker. 
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BERKELEY   STEEL  CONSTRUCTION   CO. 
2nd  and   Camelia 
Berkeley,  California 

BETHLEHEM    STEEL   COMPANY,   INC. 

Shipbuilding    Division — San    Francisco 
Yard 

20th  &  Illinois  Sts. 

\    S    Gunn. 
Assistant    General    Manager:    VV.    M. 

Laughton. 

Manager:  J.  T.  Greany, 
Assistant     Purchasing    Agent:    C.    B. 

Minnes. 

Alameda  Yard 
Manager:  Fred  McLean. 

San  Pedro  Yard 
Manager:  Thomas  Forster. 
Sales   Manager:   William   A.   Harring- 
ton. 

BIRCHFIELO   BOILER  CO..   INC. 

Tocomo,  Washington 
President  and  Manager:  A.  Davies. 
Naval    \rchitect:  Silas  E.  Nelsen. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ralph  Kenton. 
Yard  Mur.:  1'aul  Dahl. 
Yard  Supt.:  J.  B.  Thatcher. 
Hull  Supt.:  jack  Pennington. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Gus  Nyman. 

N.  J.   BLANCHARD   BOAT  CO. 
3201  Fairview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  and  Manager:  N.  J.  Blanch- 

ard. 
Vice  President:  C.  P.  Blanchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Patton. 

CALIFORNIA   MARINE   INDUSTRIES, 
INC. 
Newport  Beach,  California 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  B.  Curtis. 

CALIFORNIA   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Wilmington,  California 

President:  S.  D.  Bechtel. 
Vice  President:  J.  A.  McCone. 
General  Manager:  J.  K.  Doolan. 
Adm.  Mgr.:  J.  M.  Warfield. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  C.  Ryan. 
Marine  Engineer:  Dave  Charles. 
Manager  of  Production:  J.  S.  Sides. 
Manager  of   Outfitting:   Albert   O. 

Pegg. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  C.  Allen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Keeler. 

CALIFORNIA  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

COMPANY— MARINE   DIVISION 
Foot  of  1 6th  Ave. 
Oakland,  California 

Marine  Superintendent:  E.  J.  Shaw. 


CAMPBELL    MACHINE   CO. 
Foot  of  8th  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Partners:    David   C.   and  George   E. 
i  ampbell. 

Naval  Architect:  M.  Madruga. 

Plant  Superintendent:  David  C.  Camp- 
bell. 

Purchasing  Agent:  O.  C.  Edson. 

Hull  Superintendent:  M.  Madruga. 

CAPITAL  CITY   SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Sacramento,  California 
President:  \Y.  II.  Stevens. 

CARMAC   SHIPYARDS.   INC. 
Foot  of  28th  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

CHILMAN   SHIPYARD 
Hoquiam,  Washington 

President  and  Owner:  Ivar  Chilman. 

COLBERG  BOAT  WORKS 

Stockton  and  W.  Lindsey  Streets 
Stockton,  California 

COLUMBIA   RIVER  PACKERS  ASSN., 
INC.— SHIPYARD   DIVISION 
Astoria,  Oregon 

President:  E.  W.  Thompson. 
Vice   President:  T.  F.  Sandoz. 
Manager:  W.  B.  Wootton. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  E.  Wicks. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  Lindstrom. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Larson. 

COLUMBIA   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Portland,  Oregon 
Plant:  Columbia  City,  Oregon 

COMMERCIAL   IRON   WORKS 
Foot  of  S.  W.  Gibbs  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 

President:  Winston  W.  Casey. 
Executive    Vice    President    and    Gen. 

Manager:  Henry  A.  White^ 
Vice  President:  Edward  L.  Casey. 
Naval  Architect:  Willis  G.  Telfer. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ray  Purdy. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Dee  M.  Hampton. 

CONCRETE   SHIP  CONSTRUCTORS 
National  City,  California 

Managing  Partners:   Carlos  Tavares 

and  R.  S.  Seabrook. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  M.  Callis. 
Chief  Engineer:  R.  H.  Annin. 
Superintendent:  J.  Meents. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Wurster. 

CONSOLIDATED   STEEL  CORP..   LTD. 
5700  South  Eastern  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 
(P.    O.    Box    6880,    East    Los   Angeles 


Station,  Los  Angeles,  California) 
Wilmington,  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  Div. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  Div. 

President:  Alden  G.  Roach. 

Vice   President   in   Charge  of  Produc- 
tion :  Lloyd  R.  Earl. 

Via    President  in  Charge  of  Finance: 
F.  J.  Knocppel. 

Treasurer:  Edward  II.  LeRreton. 

Secretary:  John  M.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Naval  Architect  (Wilmington):  D.  G. 
Warren. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Abramson. 

Manager  of  Personnel:  C.  W.  Gieger- 
ich. 

COTTON   ENGINEERING   &   SHIPBUILD- 
ING CO. 
Port  Townsend,  Washington 

l'i  esident :  Harry  A.  Cotton. 

V.  P.  ami  Manager:  (imrge  J.  Cotton. 

Naval   Architect:  Harold  Lee,  Associ- 
ates. 

Chief  Engineer:  A.  W.  Mickelson. 

Purch.    \.gent:  Harry  A.  Cotton. 

CRAIG   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Long  Beach,  California 

President:  James  B.  Craig. 

EDLUND   LOGGING  COMPANY 
Anacortes,  Washington 

J.  O.   ELROD  &  ASSOCIATES 
Portland,  Oregon 

EUREKA   SHIPBUILDING   INC. 
Eureka,  California 
Plant:  Fields  Landing,  California 

EVERETT   MARINE  WAYS.   INC. 
Bayside  and  Hewitt 
Everett,  Washington 

President:  E.  J.  Templeton. 

Vice  Pits.  &  Sec:  E.  W.  Stuchell. 

Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 

Mgr.  &    \"t.  Treasurer:  E.   I..   Bishop. 
Purch.  Agent:  E.  L.  Bishop. 

EVERETT  PACIFIC  CO. 
Everett,  Washington 

l'i-.  sident:  William  Pigott. 

Vice  President:  Paul  Pigott. 

Manager:  Paul  M.  Jacobsen. 

Naval  Architect  and   Chief  Engineer: 

Alexander  M.  Brown. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  C.  Irvine. 

FELLOWS  &   STEWART,   INC. 
P.  O.  Box  157 
Wilmington,  California 

President    and    Manager:    Victor    B. 

Stewart. 
Vice  President:  Homer  H.  Evans. 
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Sec.-Treas.,  Naval  Architect  and  Chief 
Engineer:  Jos.  Fellows,  Jr. 

FREMONT  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

F.  L.   FULTON  SHIPYARD 
Antioch,  California 

President  and  Manager:  F.  L.  Fulton. 

GARBUTT-WALSH 

Terminal  Island,  California 

GEN.  ENGINEERING  &  DRY  DOCK 
CO. 
Foot  of  Schiller  St. 
Alameda,  California 

President:  Geo.  A.  Armes. 

Vice   Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. :  James   A. 

Young. 
Plant  Manager:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Naval  Architect:  Robert  Y.  Shaw. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  H.  Fox. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Albert  P.  Wanner. 

GRANDY  BOAT  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

GRAYS   HARBOR  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Aberdeen,  Washington 

GUNDERSON  BROTHERS 
4700  N.  W.  Front 
Portland,  Oregon 

HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Berth  264,  Fish  Harbor 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President   &   General   Manager:   John 

Rados. 
Vice  President:  Myles  Rados. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  D.  Hamilton. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Myles  Rados. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Al.  W.  Rados. 

HICKINBOTHAM  BROS. 
Construction  Division 
Stockton,  California 

President:  J.  C.  Hickinbotham  (part- 
ner) 

Vice  President:  R.  W.  Hickinbotham 
(partner). 

Manager:  R.  M.  Guntert  (partner). 

Naval  Architect:  C.  W.  Gulick  (part- 
ner). 

Chief  Engineer:  L.  R.  Zimmerman 
(partner). 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  F.  Stribley. 

HILSTROM   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Marshfield,  Oregon 

HODGSON. GREENE-HALDEM  AN 
1409  West  7th  Street 
Long  Beach,  California 

Purchasing  Agent:  M.  R.  Mackaig. 

H.  R.  L.  MACHINE  WORKS.  INC. 
3301 -1st,  South 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  J.  A.  Lagoe. 
Vice  President:  W.  J.  Hendricks. 
Secretary:  E.  A.  Hendricks. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  W.  Sumner. 
Chief  Engineer:  Carl  Winquist. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Donald  H.  Bar- 
bour. 

A.   B.   HOWE  &  ASSOCIATES 
Tacoma,  Washington 

HUBBARDS  SOUTH  COAST  COMPANY 
Newport  Beach,  California 

President:  Walton  Hubbard,  Jr. 

1st  Vice   President:  Dr.  Walton  Hub- 
bard, 
d   Vice  i 'resident:  Walter  G.  Franz. 

Manager:  Hubbard  C.  Howe. 
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Chief  Engineer:  Charles  Blakely,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Walter  G.  Franz. 

H.  H.  JACOBSEN 
Edmonds  Boathouse 
Edmonds,  Washington 

JENSEN   MOTOR   BOAT  CORP. 
Seattle,  Washington 

C.  D.  JOHNSON  LUMBER  CORP. 
Portland,  Oregon 

H.  T.  JOHNSON 

Los  Angeles,  California 

KAISER  CARGO,   INC. 
2089  Franklin  St. 
Oakland,  California 

General  Mgr.:  C.  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  D.  C.  Peacock,  Jr. 
Mgr.,   Design   and   Procurement   Divi- 
sion: J.  E.  Orchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  F.  Nunemacher. 

KAISER  COMPANY,   INC. 
RICHMOND   SHIPYARD   No.  3 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

Vice  Presidents:  Edgar  F.  Kaiser  and 

E.  E.  Trefethen,  Jr. 
General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Naval  Architects:   T.  T.  Macisaac,  Jr., 
^  N.  R.  Gindrat,  J.  E.  Orchard, 
i  hut  Engineer:  E.  T.  Larsen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Nelson. 

KAISER  COMPANY,   INC. 
RICHMOND   SHIPYARD   No.  3A 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

KAISER  CO..   INC. 
Swan  Island  Yard 
Portland,  Oregon 

Vice   Pres.  and   Gen.   Mgr.:   Edgar   F. 

Kaiser. 
Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  General  Manager:  A.  R.  Nie- 

man. 
Yard  Superintendent:  John  Hallett. 
Chief  Design  Eng.:  Alex  Stoyanov. 
Office  Mgr.:  George  E.  Clinton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  Lord. 

KAISER  CO..  INC. 

Vancouver,  Washington 

Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser. 

Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 

Assistant  General  Manager:  Mike  Mil- 
ler. 

Yard  Superintendent:  John  Hallett. 

Office  Mgr.:  Rex  C.  Hamby. 

Naval  Architect:  C.  F.  Haughey. 

Hull  Supt.:  Ed  Argersinger. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  Lord. 

KING  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Newport  Beach,  California 

GEORGE  W.  KNEASS  COMPANY 
18th  and  Illinois  Streets 
San  Francisco,  California 

President:  Webster  L.  Kneass. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  R.  Lyon. 
Purch.  Agent:  W.  H.  Pierce. 

KRUSE  &  BANKS  SHIPBUILDING  CO.. 
INC.. 
North  Bend,  Oregon 

President  and  Manager:  Robert  Banks. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Naval  Architect:  Fred  A. 

Kruse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  G.  Huntley. 
KYLE  &  CO. 

Yards  at  Fresno  and  Stockton, 

California 
President:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 


Vice  Pres.:  W.  B.  Kyle. 
Manager:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Hanway. 

LAKE  UNION   DRY  DOCK  &  MACHINE 
WORKS 
1515  Fairview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  J.  L.  McLean. 
Vice  President:  H.  B.  Jones. 
General  Manager:  A.  F.  Marion. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Harry  Rogers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  Miller. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON   SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Washington 

President:  C.  A.  Burchardt. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  P.  E.  Voinot. 
Yard  Superintendent:  E.  H.  Rich. 
Naval  Architect:  George  Nickum. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nation. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 

AL   LARSON   BOAT  SHOP,   INC. 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President  and  Manager:  Al  Larson. 
Vice  President:  J.  M.  Larson. 
Naval   Architect  and   Chief   Engineer: 
Adolph  W.  Larson. 

LARSON   YARDS.   INC. 
Astoria,  Oregon 

H.  A.   LONG   BOAT  WORKS 
West  4th  Ave. 
Olympia,  Washington 

LOS  ANGELES  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CORP. 
San  Pedro,  California 

President:  Alfred  F.  Smith. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  Walter  Bar- 
nett. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  J.   B.   Ingoldsby. 

Production  Manager:  H.  O.  Shuster. 

Naval  Architect:  Douglas  B.  McFar- 
Iand. 

Chief  Marine  Engineer:  E.  C.  Oben- 
heim. 

Chief  Electrical  Eng.:  M.  L.  Rhodes. 

Navy  Purchasing  Agent:  S.  J.  Carter. 

Commercial  Purch.  Agent:  T.  W.  Mc- 
Donald. 

LYNCH  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Foot  of  28th  St. 
San  Diego,  California 

President  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Frank  C. 
Lynch. 

Plant  Supt.  and  Manager:  Paul  Black- 
well. 

Office  Manager:  Harold  F.  Cary. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Robt.  J.  Hubon. 

MADDEN  &  LEWIS  COMPANY 
Sausalito,  California 

Partners:  A.  E.  Lewis,  J.  H.  Madden. 

and  K.  B.  Basford. 
Plant  Manager:  A.  E.  Lewis. 
Office   Manager,   Naval  Architect  and 

G.  E.:  K.  B.  Basford. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  J.  Greene. 

MARINSHIP  CORPORATION 
Sausalito,  California 

President:  K.  K.  Bechtel. 
General  Manager:  W.  E.  Waste. 
Administrative  Manager:  Robert  Dig- 

ges. 
Manager  of  Facilities:  E.  C.  Panton. 
Prod.  Mgr.:  Ray  Hamilton. 
Supt.  Outfitting:  E.  W.  Davis. 
Supt.  Product  Control:  P.  R.  Quick. 
Gen.  Supt.   Facilities:  Milton  O.  Ros- 

endahl. 
Controller:  P.  L.  Shobe. 
Marine  Engineer:  N.  E.  Warman. 
Naval  Architect:  T.  F.  Fitzgerald. 
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MARITIME    SHIPYARDS,    INC. 

Seattle,   Washington 

nn  I  •  pso« 

J.    M.    MARTINAC    SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
1  SOI    Railroad  Ave. 
Tacoma,  Washington 
President :  loseph  Mijick. 

sidenl :  Fred  Borovick. 

hitect:    I     XI. 
M.irtinac 

>s   Manager  and   Purch,    \gent: 
Fred  C.  Hansen. 

MARTINSON    SHIPYARDS    INC. 
Seattle,  Washington 

MODERN   BARGE   &   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Long  Beach,  California 

MOJEAN  &  ERICSON 
2128  East  D  Street 
Tacoma,   Washington 

MONTEREY   BAY   INDUSTRIES.   INC. 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Yard: 

271   Front 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Yard: 
David  &  Lighthouse  Aves. 
President:  C.  S.  Hutson. 
Uanagei  (Santa  Cruz):  C.  R.  Wood. 
Manage  r  i  Monterey  I:  T    \    Work. 

MOORE   DRY   DOCK  CO. 

Oakland,  California 
Chairman  of  tin  Board:  .1"--.  V  Moore. 
President    &    Gen.    Mgr.:    Joseph    A. 

Moore,  Jr. 
Vice  President:  James  R,  Moore. 
Vice  President  and  Secretary:  N.  Levy. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Treas.:  V  R,  Viner. 
General  Superintendent:  William  Har- 

rower. 
Assistant  General  Supt.:  S.  A.  Knapp. 
Hull  Superintendent:  H.  W.  Pawke. 
Naval  Architect:  R.  .1.  Eiischier 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  B.  Matthews. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  L.  Wille. 

NELSON  BOILER  &  TANK  WORKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 

NORTH   AMERICAN   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

(Formerly  A.  M.  Rambo  Company) 

711  Coast  Highway 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
President:  Geo.  H.  Strieker 
Vice  Pres.:  W.  C.  Pr<  witt, 
Manager:  A.  M.  Rambo. 
Naval   Architect:  W'ni.  Maxwell,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  M.  Rambo. 

NORTHWESTERN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Foot  of  Harris  Street 

South  Bellingham,  Wash. 
President:  Theo.  (  '\\  ens 
Vice  Pre-,  and  M  g  r. :  Ira  W.  Kelly. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Chief    Engr.    &    Purch.   Agent:    Harry 

User. 

OAKLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Sausalito,  Calif. 

President:  Dcvere  F.  Baker. 
Vice  President:  George  Henderson. 
Manager:  A.  A.  Leonhard. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ernest  Collins 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  Hickox. 


OLSON  &  WINGE  MARINE  WORKS 
412S  Burns  Ave..  N.  W. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Win 
Busin 

Plant  Sup, 

Purch  !  Idon  l  ri< 

OLYMPIC   SHIPBUILDERS 
Seattle,  Washington 
Plant:  Port  Angeles 

OREGON   COAST   MANUFACTURING 
CO. 
Florence,  Oregon 


OREGON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Portand.  Oregon 
Vict    President  and  General  Manager: 

I 

Ml,,  n  Bauei 
ntendent:  Russell  Hoffman 

i       I  >     XI. 
Ginl 

OSWEGO  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Oswego,  Oregon 

PACIFIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent :  11 
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A  substitute  for  the  critical  metals 

COPPER        ALUMINUM  —  NICKEL 

and  their  Alloys  including  Brass 

"STURDI-LITE" 

(PLattic) 

for 

NAME  AND  LABEL        DAMAGE  CONTROL 

HANDWHEEL  LABEL 

Plate* 

ENGINE  TELEGRAPH  DIALS 
CARD  HOLDERS  TOOL  CHECKS 

Almost  any  place  where  critical  metals  are  used 


Manufacturing  at  the  present  for  the  United 

States  Navy  and  for  ships  under  the  control  of 

the  Maritime  Commission. 

BEflCOII  BOX  CO. 

440  NATOMA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  EXbrook  2892 
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PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 

Shipbuilding  Division — Yard  No.  1 
Foot  of  Stanford,  Alameda,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office,  333  Kearny  St. 

President:  W.  Gorrill  Swigert. 

Vice  President:  A.  E.  Graham. 

Treasurer:  J.  J.  Harper. 

Manager:  E.  F.  Fallon. 

I  ii-     \sst.  to  Gen.  Mgr.:  L.  H.  Longo. 

<  >ffice  Manager:  F.  A.  Sparling, 

Chief  Engineer:  T.  M.  Kuss. 

Yard  Supt.:  R.  E.  Borsig. 

Outfitting  Supt.:  Carl  Landberg. 

Purchasing  Agent:  B.  F.  Sherer. 

PACIFIC  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Renton,  Wash. 

PACIFIC  COAST  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Oak  &  Clement  Sts. 
Alameda,  Calif. 

PACIFIC  COAST  R.   R.  CO.  ENGINEER- 
ING SHOP 
811   South  Alaskan  Way 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Manager:  J.  W.  Willers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  C.  Bergman. 

PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Foot  of  14th  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

President:  Thomas  Crowley. 
Vice  President:  Thomas  B.  Crowley. 
M  ana  ger .  Albert  Webb. 
Naval  Architect:  Richard  Roemer. 
Chief  Engineer:  Patrick  Kelley. 
Purchasing    Agent:     George    J.    Wil- 
liams. 

PACIFIC  WOODENWARE  CO. 
Marysville,  Washington 

President:  P.  L.  Blum. 

Vice  President:  John  Blum. 

Manager  and   Purch.   Agent:   Hosmer 

A.  Brokaw. 
THE  PERMANENTE  METALS  CORP. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD   No.  1 

Richmond,  California 
President:   Henry  J.  Kaiser. 
Vice   Presidents:   E.    I- .  Trefethen,  Jr., 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  S.  I>    Bechtel. 
I  ieneral  Manager:  Clay  1'.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Ccn.  Mgr.:  ('has.'  hi.  I>a\ 
Naval  Architect ;   I  '.ml  Newell. 
Chief  Engineer:  Stan  Kimball. 
Purchasing    \gcni:  Thomas  Fletcher. 
THE  PEYTON  COMPANY 

901   Coast  Highway 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Manager:  I.  \Y.  Peyton,  Jr. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  R.  Peyton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  Price  Peyton. 
POLLOCK-STOCKTON   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 

Stockton,  Calif. 

PUGET  SOUND   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
OF  OLYMPIA 
Mailing  address:  Box  429 
Office:  521  Security  Bldg. 
Yard:  North  Port  Fill 
Olympia,  Washington 
Pn  sident:  Edward  Thompson. 

y:  Fred  H.  Eurey. 
M  anagi  r:  R.  I  „  I  'rewett. 

1  i  '  !n!'  ct:  Eads  Johnson,  M.E. 
ngineer:  Lee  L.  Davis. 
1  onsti    Supt.:  M.  Adams. 
Puri  ha   ing    Vgent:  .1.  Dean  Newell. 
RELIABLE  WELDING  WORKS 
Olympia,  Wash. 

RICHMOND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP 
RICHMOND   SHIPYARD   No.  2 

Richmond,  C-ilifornia 
President:  II    nrj    l     Kaiser. 
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\  ice   Presidents:  S.  D.  Bechtel,  Edgar 

I-',  Kaiser,  E.  E.  Trefethen,  Jr. 
General  Manager:  Cray  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  T.  A.  Bedford,  Jr. 
Naval    Architect  :  Carl  Olson. 
Chief  Engineer:  Stan  Kimball. 
Purchasing  Agent:  lames  Tallman. 

S.  E.  SAGSTAD  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

■  hN  ner:  S.  E.  Sagstad. 
Construction  Supt.:  Alf  Hansen. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Chief  Engineer:  H.  A.  Thompson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Schurman. 

SAN  DIEGO  MARINE  CONST.  CO. 
Foot  of  Sampson  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

President:  O.  J.  Hall. 

Vice  President:  Ralph  J.  Chandler. 

Manager:  S.  D.  Manse. 

Naval  Architect:  Dean  B.  Johnson. 

Chief  Engineer:  Ben  White. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Harry  Plumberg. 

SAN  PEDRO  BOAT  &  YACHT  COMPANY 
Port  Angeles,  Washington 

SAN  PEDRO  BOAT  &  YACHT  COMPANY 
San  Pedro,  California 

Purchasing  Agent:  G.  J.  Lloyd. 

SEABELL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

SEATTLE  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CO. 
2629  West  54th 
Seattle,  Wash. 

President:  Fred  Bianco. 
Vice  President:  Robert  Scobie. 
Manager  and  Sec.  Treas.:  R.  B.  Bivins. 
Naval    Architect:    W.    C.    Nickum    & 

Sons. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Foerster. 
General  Superintendent:  Wm.  Larsen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Pickering. 

SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Plant  No.  1 — Tacoma,  Washington 
Foot  of  Alexander  Ave. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  O.  A.  Tucker. 
Chief  Engineer:  Chas.  D.  Gillet. 
Purchasing  Agt. :  Howard  1.  Flanders. 

Plant  No.  2— Seattle,  Wash. 

2400-1  lth  St.,  S.  W. 
President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  B.  Colton. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  R.  L.  Dalton. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  G.  Greaves. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  E.  Bothwell. 

THE  SLAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

STANDARD  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.  O.  Box  271 
San  Pedro,  California 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:   fohn  A.  Cosmas. 
Vice  President:  Walter  H.  Walker. 
Naval  Architect:  V.  Yourkevitch. 
\  .  1'.  &  Chief  Engr. :  George  Logothe- 

tis. 
Treasurer:  J.  Y.  Leveque. 
Yard  Supt.:  Chris  Hansen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  D.  H.  Moore. 
Controller:  .1.  Ii.  Miles. 

STEEL  TANK   &   PIPE  COMPANY 
Columbia  Blvd. 
Portland,  Oregon 

STEPHENS  BROS. 

345  N.  Yosemite  St. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

President:  R.  K    Stephens. 

\  n  '    President:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 


Manager:  Theodore  Stephens. 
Naval  Architect:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 
Chief  Engineer:  Kenneth  J.  Short. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  John  E.  Gersbacher. 

LESTER  STONE 
Alameda,  Calif. 

STURDGEON-ARNOLD   BOAT  BUILDING 
CO. 
Kendall  Station,  Oregon 

TACOMA  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
2142  East  D  St. 
Tccoma,  Washington 

Owners:  A.  Strom  and  H.  Dahl. 

TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS.  INC. 
1801 -16th  Ave.,  S.  W. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 

Vice  President:  O.  M.  Lund. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  D.  Haynes. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  S.  Robison. 

TREGONING  BOAT  COMPANY 
6505  Seaview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  &  Mgr.:  James  J.  Tregoning. 

UNITED  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office:  298  Steuart  St. 

President:  R.  Christy. 

General  Manager:  George  Sutherland. 

VIC  FRANCK  BOAT  COMPANY 
Seattle,  Washington 

'  >wner:  Mr-.  Ruth  Franck. 

VICTORY   SHIPBUILDING   CORPORA- 
TION 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

VIKINGS  PORT 

900  Coast  Highway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

WALLACE   BRIDGE  &   STRUCTURAL 
STEEL  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

WASHINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

WEST   COAST    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY- 
DOCK  CO. 
Berth  55,  P.  O.  Box  388 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Assistant  General  Mgr.:  Tracy  Gaffey. 

WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 
2505  E.  11th  St. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

I  're  sident:  M.  A.  Petrich. 

Vice  President:  H.  M,  Petrich. 
Manager:  Martin  Petrich,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  Allen  Petrich. 
Chief  Engineer:  B.  Borek. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Chet  Ruff. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office:  200  Bush  St. 

President:  H.  Tallerday. 

Vice  President  (Los  Angeles):  L.  N. 

Slater. 
Vice  President:  R.  D.  Plageman. 
Vice  Pres.,  Sec.  &  Treas.:  W.  G. 

Aldenhagen. 
Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  Shipbuilding 

Operations:  L.  W.  Delhi. 
Asst.  Supt.:  M.  Maltseff. 
Naval  Architects:  Joslyn  &  Ryan. 
Hull  Superintendent:  0.  B.  Kibele. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  G.  Williams. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  W.  Tate. 
Supervisor  of  Purchasing:  E.  C.  Krem- 

er. 
Purchasing  Agent :  Stuart  Rose. 
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.  .  .  stands  the  American  In- 
dustrial  Armv — the  men  and 
plants  that  build  the  ships 
and  weapons  that  win  the 

headline  victories. 

NIKJELADIUM  Cast  Steel 
Valves  and  Fittings  arc 
playing  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  this  vital  job. 
Under  the  urgent  demands 
of  All-Out  War,  production 
has  been  speeded  and  per- 
formance has  reached  new 
high  levels. 

Right  now  our  total  job  is 
to  help  win  the  war.  After 
Victory  is  won,  NIK.EL- 
ADIL'M  —  toughened  and 
seasoned  bv  its  ser\  ice  at  the 
Front — will  again  resume  its 
many  Peace-Time  services. 


Cast  Steel— 

GLOBE  VALVES 
ANGLE  VALVES 
CHECK  VALVES 
FLANGED  FITTINGS 

Meet  A.  S.  A.  Standards 

B  lf>c,  1939  and 

A.  P.  I.  specifications. 


iMuroS, 


SOU  THK0U6H  OEALERS  ONLT  •  SEND  F0«  COHPtEU  STOCK  tIS! 


A  NON-SLIP  DECK- 

IN    ONE    APPLICATION 

Here's  the  practical,  low-cost  way  to  make  decks,  walkways 
and  bridge  platforms  slip-proof  in  one  application.  Trowel 
on  Ferrox!  Light-weight,  slip-proof  Ferrox  Deck  Covering  is 
tough  and  durable.  It  resists  shock  and  abrasion.  Weaving 
o?  decks  will  not  crack  it.  Non-slip  particles  provide  safe 
footing  under  all  conditions  and  will  not  work  loose.  Ferrox 
adheres  to  stee!  or  wood  and  can  be  applied  at  dock,  in  the 
yard,  or  under  way. 

In  addition  to  slip-prooving  the  deck,  Ferrox  provides  ex- 
cellent ^ro;:ction  against  the  elsments.  It  adheres  tc  itself, 
thus  making  resurfacing  easy.  Ferrox  can  be  carried  in  the 
paint  locker  for  use  as  required  and  will  not  de!oriorL-te  if 
container  is  kepi-  tightly  close'.  N'ake  your  decks  slip-proof 
with  F:rrox. 

In  Use  for  More  Than  a  Year 

Ferrox  is  used  on  Navy  decks,  bridges 
and  walkways.  It  is  used  extensively  by 
both  Navy  and  private  yards.  Write  for 
complete  information. 

MRM0X 

LIGHT    WEIGHT-SLIP    PROOF 

AMERICAN    ABRASIVE    METALS    COMPANY 
IRVINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors: 

American  Abrasive  Metals  Co.      Mallot  and  Peterson      Fryer-Knowles  Company 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  San  Francisco,  Calif.         Seattle,  Washington 


WEST  WATERWAY  SHIPYARDS,  INC. 
5400  W.  Marginal  Way 
Seattle.  Wash. 

WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP. 
3050  N.  W.  Front  St. 
Portland,  Ore. 

President:  A.  M.  Smith. 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Austin  F.  Flegel,  Jr. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  A.  Kettle- 
well. 

Naval  Architect:  A.  O.  Brown. 

Chief  Engineer:  J.  R.  Daley. 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Brainerd. 

WILMINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Wilmington,  California 

President:  Hugh  M.  Angelman. 

Vice  Pres.:  Robert  E.  Carlson. 

Manager:  Hugh  M.  Angelman. 

Chief  Engineer:  W.  E.  Greene. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Sydney  Cole. 

WINSLOW  MARINE  RAILWAY  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  Capt.  James  Griffiths. 
Vice  President:  Stanley  A.  Griffiths. 
Manager:  A.  W.  Copp. 
Assistant  Manager:  H.  A.  Ayers. 
Manager  Repair  Division:  A.  J.  Lind- 

gren. 
Chief  Engineer:  T.  McLachlan. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  C.  Gaumnitz. 

WRANG  SHIPYARD 
1811  Eldridge  Ave. 
Bellingham,  Washington 

President:  G.  Wrang. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

ALABAMA  DRY  DOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Mobile.  Ala. 

President:  D.  R.  Dunlap. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Sec.  Treas.:  G.  H.  Dun- 
lap. 

Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  of  Operations- 
J.  M.  Griser. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Asst.  Sec.  Treas.:  B    F 
Campbell. 

Auditor:  J.  R.  Jones. 

Naval  Architect:  G.  W.  Szepinski 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  L.  Merkel. 

LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER  CO. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Partners:  Lester  F.  Alexander  and 
W.  L.  Wroten. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pn  sident:  L.  A.  Paddock. 
Treasurer  and  Sec:  H.  P.  Anderson 
Contracting  Mgr.:  W.  B.  Guernsey 
Purchasing  Agt.:  D.  Hammerschmidt. 

AMERICAN  BOATBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 

AMERICAN  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

THE  AMERICAN  MACHINERY  CORP. 
Orlando,  Florida 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
President:  W.  H.  Gerhauser 

r  of  Sales:  J.  L.  Wallace 
Engineer:  Jas.  C.  Workman 
Acting  Naval  Architect:  Kent  C 
'Hon. 
Supt.:  John  E.  Steinman. 
ARLINGTON    SHIPBUILDING    &    ENGI- 
NEERING    CORP. 
Jaekso-- rille,  Florida 
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ASHLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Ashland,  Wisconsin 

ATLANTIC, GULF  &  PACIFIC  COMPANY 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

AVONDALE  MARINE  WAYS 
Westwago,  Louisiana 

BARNES-DULUTH  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

BATH   IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

President:  W.  S.  Newell. 
Vice  Pres. — Executive:  A.  M.  Main. 
Vice  Pres. — Production:  T.  R.  Allen. 
Vice  Pres. — Finance:  G.  Vincint  Pach. 
Vice  Pres.— Procurement:  R.  F.  Hill. 
General  Manager:  G.  B.  Connard. 
Treasurer:  S.  L.  Eaton. 
Naval  Architect:  E.  E.  Pierce. 
Chief  Engineer:  S.  H.  Towne. 
Electrical  Engineer:  H.  B.  Briggs. 
Consulting  Engr.:  H.  O.  Trowbridge. 
Supt.  Hull  Const.:  Arthur  W.  King. 
Machinery  Supt.:  E.  P.  Steininger. 

BELFAST  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Belfast,  Maine 

President:  J.  P.  Williams. 
Manager:  N.  E.  Jackson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  A.  Blake. 

BETHLEHEM-FAIRFIELD  SHIPYARD. 
INCORPORATED 
Fairfield,  Baltimore,  Md. 

President:  A.  B.  Homer. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  M.  Willis. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Fore  River  Yard 
Quincy,  Mass. 

General  Manager:  W.  H.  Collins. 
Technical  Mgr.:  John  E.  Burkhardt. 
Naval  Architect:  James  B.  Hunter. 
Asst.  Mgr.,  Eng'ring:  Benjamin  Fox. 

BETHLEHEM-HINGHAM    SHIPYARD. 
INC. 
Hingham,  Mass. 

President:  A.  B.  Homer. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  H.  Collins. 

BETHELEHEM-SPARROWS  POINT 
SHIPYARD 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

President:  Eugene  G.  Grace. 
Vice  Pres.:  A.  B.  Homer. 
Manager:  F.  A.  Hodge. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Staten  Island  Yard 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

General  Manager:  George  H.  Bates. 
ARTHUR  G.  BLAIR,  INC. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

BROWN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Houston,  Texas 

BROWNSVILLE  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Brownsville,  Texas 

President:  S.  Finley  Ewing. 
Vice  President:  M.  C.  Laake. 
Naval  Architect:  A.  M.  Westergard. 

BRUNSWICK  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 
Brunswick,  Georgia 

President:  Egbert  Moxham,  Sr. 
Vice  President:  Rex  R.  Thompson. 
Manager:  James  Lvnah. 
Naval  Architect:  Franklyn  Mevers. 
Chief  Engineer:  Egbert  Moxham,  |r. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Moxham.' 

BURNS  MACHINE  &  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Jacksonville,  Florida 


BURGER  BOAT  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

President  and  Mgr.:  Henry  C.  Burger. 
Vice  President:  Mrs.  Mamie  Burger. 
Naval  Architect:  Raymond  Franz. 
Chief  Engineer:  Walter  Burger. 
Yard  Supt.:  George  Burger. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Henry  C.  Burger. 

IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS.  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

President:  Francis  S.  Bushey. 
Vice  President:  Ira  S.  Bushey. 
Treas.  and  Sec;  Raymond  J.  Bushey. 

WALTER  BUTLER  SHIPBUILDERS.  INC. 
Minnesota  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

CALUMET  SHIPYARD  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
9367  Harbor  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

President  and  Mgr.:  James  A.  Rogan. 
Vice  President:  August  Hausler. 

CANULETTE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Slidell,  Louisiana 

President  &  Manager:  F.  N.  Canulette. 
Chief  Naval  Arch.:  W.  E.  Canulette. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  Panks,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Mayo  Canulette. 
Technical  Engineer:  John  D.  McBride. 

VICTOR  CARLSON  &  SONS,  INC. 
2853-2855  Park  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

President:  Carl  V.  Carlson. 
Chief  Engr.:  H.  W.  Albert. 

CENTRAL  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Chicago,  Illinois 

CHARLESTON  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CO. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Chmn.  Exec  Com.:  Charles  S.  Atwell. 
Pres.:    Capt.   G.    C.   Westervelt,   USN 

(Ret.) 
Ex.  Vice  Pres.:  Capt.  A.  B.  Reed,  USN 

(Ret.) 
Secretary-Treasurer:  E.  Hibbe. 
Vice  Pres.:  L.  Louis  Green,  Tr. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  F.  Martin. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  E.  Crowl. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  L.  Felkel. 

CHICAGO  BRIDGE  &  IRON  CO. 
Chicago,  III. 

President:  George  T.  Horton. 
Chicago  Plant 

Plant  Superintendent:  E.  K.  Carlson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  E.  Lee. 

Birmingham  Plant 

Manager:  E.  E.  Michaels. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  J.  Miller. 
Greenville,  Pa.,  Plant 

Manager:  W.  S.  Nesbitt. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  Beck. 

THE  CITY  LUMBER  CO. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

COLONNA'S  SHIPYARD,  INC. 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

CONSOLIDATED   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 

President:  Wm.  G.  Wood. 
Vice  President:  F.  McCaffery. 
Secretary  Treasurer:  W.  A.  Roos,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  P.  Fiske. 
Chief  Engineer:  Wm.  Young. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  F.  Wizemann. 

CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORPORATION 
OF  TEXAS 
Orange,  Texas 

President:  A.  G.  Roach. 

V.  P.  in  Charge:  Capt.  Harry  B.  Hird. 
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flLBinn  EfiGinE  &  mncHinE  works,  inc. 

SHIPBUILDERS.  .  .SHIP  REPAIRS 


Office  and   Plant 

2103  N.  CLARK  AVENUE 

Telephone  MUrdock  1135 
PORTLAND.  OREGON 


it    Star    Performance 
Afloat    or    Ashore 

For  star  packing  performance  (maximum  sealing  efficiency  with  mini* 
mum  maintenance  expense),  afloat  or  ashore,  specify  France  "Full- 
floating"  Metal  Packing — the  packing  that  LASTS.  Write  for 
Catalog  M-6. 

Sole  Authorized  Representatives: 

San   Francisco— Hercules  Equipment  t   Rubber  Co.,  550  Third  St. 

EXbrook  2575 
Seattle— W.    H.   Rober,   24  West  Connecticut  St.     ELIiott  4444. 
Norfolk— C.    E.   Thurston   S    Sons.   56  Commercial    Place.       Norfolk   2-6040 
Los   Angeles— A.   C.    Elder,   2714   South    Hill   St.       PRospect   952? 
New    York    City— France    Packing    Co.,    Room    107-E,    30    Church    St. 

COrtlandt  7-6827 
New    Orleans— R.    M.    Shad,    7738    Hampson    St.       Walnut  4786 

The      FRANCE      PACKING     COMPANY,      Tacony,      Philadelphia,      Pa. 


Original  FRANCE 

MKTAI.  KM'KIXG 


HOW  FAR 
CAN  FREEDOM  REACH? 

\-  far  aa  -hi|i-  go,  carrying  the  bone  and  sinew  of  free- 
ilnm  .  .  .  the  troops,  food.  guns,  and  gear  that  keep  free- 
dom free.  Men  on  our  liatllefronts  know  this.  They  know 
the)  can  go,  eat,  fight,  and  win,  with  our  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  carrying  on. 

Thi'  reach  of  MATSON  Bhips  is  long,  because  our  experi- 
ence is  long  .  .  .  over  six  decades  long  .  .  .  preparing  us 
for  the  vers  job  we  are  now  privileged  to  he  doing,  with 
all  our  ships  and  nil  our  men. 

All  freight  shipments  ore  under  Government  supervision 
until  victory.  Consult  our  freight  department  for  details 
regarding  freight  movements  to  ports  we  serve. 

fnCtU^H '/tit?  T0/4W&/:NEW ZEALAND  AUSTRALIA 

"#  ^^t  ''  VI»S»M0»-HJI 


HARDWOODS! 

for  Uncle  Sam's  Boats 


WtaeBroiher/1 


HARDWOOD   HEADQUARTERS  SINCE  1872 


5th  &  BRANNAN  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


500  HIGH  ST. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and   PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  SUtter  0221 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 

3,000  tons  and   5,000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAIcehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 


V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Administration  and 

Finance:  H.  C.  Granfill. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Mgr.:  C.  F.  Raleigh. 
Production  Manager:  Jack  Love. 
Naval  Architect  and  Chief  Engineer: 

S.  E.  Davis. 
General  Superintendent:  Roy  Prather. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  C.  H.  Benckenstein. 

CORNWALL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Cornwall  Landing,  New  York 

CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Richmond  and  Norris  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  G  DuBose. 
Vice  President:  H.  Birchard  Taylor. 
Chief  Engineer:  Garland  Fulton. 
Secretary  Treasurer:  H.  F.  Mayer. 
Controller:  A.  A.  Ricker. 
Yard  Manager:  R.  D.  Weyerbacher. 
Purchasing  Agent:  John  Smith. 

CRISFIELD  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Crisfield,  Maryland 

DACHEL-CARTER  SHIP  BUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 

President  and  Mgr.:  Gordon  S.  Clark. 
Via    Pres.  &  Sec:  Peter  Dachel. 

V.  P.  &  Naval  Arch.:  Wm.  Abraham, 
isst.  Sec:  Marshall  V.  Noecker. 

1  Engineer:  E.  K.  Snj  dei 

1  pi  roller:  George  Martin. 

Purchai  ing    Vgent:  William  Smith. 

DEFOE  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

rid  Manager:  H    T.  Defoe, 
di  nl  :  I-'.  \\     l  li 
igei    \V    i:    Wh'itehouse. 
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Naval  Architect:  L.  E.  Maples. 

Chief  Engineer:  A.  D.  Defoe. 

Prod.  Mgr.:  Floyd  Swansen. 

Plant  Superintendent:  Albert  Johnson. 

DELTA  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY.  INC. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  W.  H.  Gerhauser. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Treas.:  R.  B.  Ackerman. 

Vice   Pres.   in   Charge   of   Operations: 

J.  E.  Steinman. 
V.  P.  &  Naval  Arch.:  E.  B.  Williams. 
Manager  of  Materials:  L.  M.  Farr. 

THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 
Engineering  Works  Division 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Chairman  of  Board:  J.  D.  Berg. 

President:  V.  B.  Edwards. 

Vice  Presidents:  T.  S.  Miller.  Alex  W. 
Dann,  W.  K.  Fitch,  Wm.  H.  Fowler, 
E.  T.  Gott,  S.  P.  Felix,  and  R.  W. 
Remp. 

Manager:  R.  W.  Marvin. 

Naval  Architect:  A.  J.  Dawson. 

Chief  Engineer:  A.  J.  Ackerman. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Davia. 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

President:  P.  S.  Davenport. 

Vice  President:  C.  Davenport. 

Mgr.  &  Purch.  Agent:  Arch  F.  Abing 

Assis.  Manager  and  Chief  Draftsman: 

Joseph  C.  Born. 
General  Supt.:  Clarence  Mackert. 

EASTERN   SHORE   INDUSTRIES,   INC. 
Cambridge,  Maryland 

President  &  Naval  Architect:   H.   I. 

Chapelle. 
V.  P.  &  Purch.  Agent:  David  Wroten. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Groton,  Conn. 

President:  L.  Y.  Spear. 
Executive  Vice  Pres.:  H.  R.  Sutphen. 
Vice  President:  J.  J.  Hopkins. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  H.  A.  G.  Taylor. 
General  Manager:  O.  P.  Robinson. 
Chief  Clerk:  L.  W.  Brogan. 
Supervising  Constructor:  B.  S.  Billiard. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  Nibbs. 
Shipbuilding  Manager:  E.  B.  Wheeler. 
Engineering  Manager:  A.  T.  Avery. 
Consulting  Engineer:  F.  T.  Cable. 
Trial  Captain:  W.  W.  Foster. 
Plant  Engineer:  S.  A.  Gardner. 
Fitting-out  Supt.:  H.  H.  Johnstone. 

EMPIRE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR  CORP. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny  and  Port  Newark,  N.  J. 

President:  L.  H.  Korndorff. 
Vice  President:  W.  C.  Hemingway. 
General  Supt.:  G.  G.  Holbrook. 
Plant  Engineer:  Wm.  C.  Ohlssen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  Page. 

Newark,  N.  J..  Office 

744  Broad  St. 
Vice  Pres.,  Sales  and  Engineering: 

C.  W.  Bryan,  Jr. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  W.  Smith. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  Rasmussen. 

FIELD-MARTIN 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

FROEMING  BROS..  INC. 
1901  South  First  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

President:  B.  A.  Froeming. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


KINNEY  PUMPS  FOR  MARINE  SERVICE 


A  major  portion  of  Kinney  wartime  activities  is  the  manufacture 
of  pumps  for  marine  service.    Among  the  types  offered  are: 

MODEL  HOGC— 4  sizes,  from  1200  to  3000  bbls.  per  hour. 
Handles  gasoline,  all  grades  of  lube  oil,  distillate,  and  heavy 
fuel:  sea  water  and  molasses.  Only  two  stuffing  boxes — readily 
accessible.    No   priming   or  stripping   pumps   needed. 

MODEL  HOAC  —  6  sites,  from  750  to  3000  bbls.  per  hour. 
Handles  all  grades  of  cargoes  from  gasoline  to  heavy  viscous 
liquids  and  ballast  water.  External  bearings  and  timing  gears; 
horizontal   suction   and   vertical   discharge   connections. 


MODELS    HQAV     HOBV  — 
where  headroom  is  restricted. 


ranged    for    vertical    installation 


COMPLETE  PUMPING  UNITS— All  Kinney  Marine  Pumps  can 
be  supplied  as  complete  pumping  units  with  turbines  or  motors 
and  independent  reduction  gears.  Buying  the  unit  complete  has 
many   practical   advantages. 

ENGINEERING  INFORMATION,  complete  description,  and 
Illustrations  of  these  and  other  Kinney  Pumps  are  all  in  BULLE- 
TIN 18.  Write  the  nearest  office  for  a  copy  or  for  any  specific 
information   you   need: 


kIWKY   >l  \M  I  \<  I  I  KIM.  COMPANY,  3553    Washington    Street,   Boston.   Mass 


7CZZ33ZZX75C 


Vice  Pres.:  S.  II.  Walker. 
Man, in  r:  S.  H.  Walker. 
Naval  \rchitect:  T.  L.  Yose. 
Chief  Engineer:  D.  A.  Cameron. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Middendorf. 

GENERAL  SHIP  &  ENGINE  WORKS 

East  Boston,  Mass. 
President:  Carl  G.  Hedbloni. 

GLOBE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

GRAY'S  IRON  WORKS.  INC. 

Haden   Bldg. 

Galveston,  Texas 
President :  J.  Walmsley. 
Vice  President:  W.  M.  Johnson. 
Manager :  I.  \\  almsle} 
X.ual    \n  -int.  it:  W.  P.  Bulkley. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  McGinn. 
Purchasing    ^gent:  K  A.  Brewis. 

THE  GREENWICH  SHIPBUILDING  & 
REPAIR  CO. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Plant:  Greenwich,  New  Jersey 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING  WORKS 
River  Rouge,  Michigan 

President:  Fred  G.  Morley. 
General  Manager:  George  B.  Turnbull. 
Naval  Architect:  Dwight  True. 
Chief  Engineer:  Howard  Varian. 
Purch.  Agt.:  George  F.  Le  Feuvrc. 

Detroit  Plant 
Superintendent:  John  Braden. 

Ashtabula  Plant 
Plant  Manager:  L.  Feldmeyer. 
Hull  Superintendent:  E.  Mackenzie. 


River  Rouge 
Plant  Manager:  F.  M.  Scotten. 

Hull  Superintendent:  William   Brush. 

HENRY  C.  GREBE  &  CO.,  INC. 

3250  N.  Washtenaw  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
I  '  i    ident :  I  tenry  C.  Grebe. 
General  Supt. :    V  I  .  I  lenne. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Sullivan 
Shop  Foreman:  B.  O.  Volkman. 

GREENPORT  BASIN  &  CONST.  CO. 
Greenport,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

President:  Theodore  W     Brigham. 
Vice  President:  Geo.  H.  Snyder. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Marshall  E.  Tulloch. 
Naval  Architect  and  Chief  Engineer: 

Norman  E.  Klipp. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Arthur  J.  Utz. 

GULF  MARINE  WAYS  OF  GALVESTON, 
INC. 
Galveston,  Texas 

GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaw,  Ala. 

I  'resident  :  E.  A.  Roberts. 
Executive  Vice  Pres.:  N.  Xicolson. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. :  H.  Hill. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  Klindall. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Buerger. 

GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
WORKS,  INC. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

P*es.  cS:  Gen.  Mgr.:  B.  R.  Schulz. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  W.  McCarthy. 
General  Superintendent:  G.  W.  Meier. 
Construction  Supt.:  U.  A.  Schulz. 
Welding  Supt.:  Geo.  D.  High. 
Vsst.  Purch.  Agent:  A.  H.  Pressler. 


GULFPORT  SHIPYARD 
Gulfport,  Mississippi 

HAMMOND   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

HANLEY  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
Prospect,  Ohio 

HELDENFELS  BROS. 
Rockport,  Texas 

HIGGINS   INDUSTRIES,   INC. 

1755  St.  Charles  Ave. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
President :    V  J    II  iggins,  Sr. 
\  ice    Presidents:    F.    P.    Htggin>,     V   J. 

Higgins,  Jr.,  and  F.  O.  Higgins. 
Sect.-Treas.:  Morris  Gotesman. 
A-^t.  to  Pres, :  Geo.  W.  Rapph 
Chief  Engineer:  Geo.  O.  Huet. 
Naval   Architects:   A.   I.   Higgins,  Sr., 

and  Geo.  O.  Huet. 
I   In.  >   Electrical  Engineer:  M.  L.  Levy. 
Gen.  Superintcndtnt:  E.  C.  Higgins. 
Superintendent:  Arthur  Derbins. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Higgins.  Jr. 
Fabricating   Shop    Foreman:    Arthur 

I  >erbins. 
Machine    Shop    Foreman:    Joseph    J. 

Dugas. 

HOUMA    BOAT  &   CONT.   CO..    INC. 
Houma,  Louisiana 

HOUSTON   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Electric  Bldg. 
Houston,  Texas 

President:  John  D.  Reilly. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Arthur  Stout. 

Vice  Presidents:  J.  L.  Lauder,  Joseph 


FEBRUARY 
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Haag,  Jr.,  and  Frank  Liddell. 
Treasurer:  Charles  F.  Strentz. 
Secretary:  John  S.  Smith. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONSTRUCTION   CORP. 
&  SCOTT  GRAFF  COMPANY 
Ouluth,  Minnesota 

President:  Harold  St.  Clair  Starin. 
Vice  President:  J.  D.  Harrold. 

THE   INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Yards:  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and 
Decatur,  Ala. 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  Ingalls, 
Sr.,  Birmingham. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  In- 
galls, Jr.,  Birmingham. 

President:  Monro  B.  Lanier,  Birming- 
ham. 

Executive  Vice  President:  W.  R. 
Guest,  Pascagoula. 

Comptroller:  E.  R.  Hammett,  Pasca- 
goula. 

Marine  Engineer:  A.  C.  Leigh,  New 
York,  30  Church  St. 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  W.  Keilv, 
Birmingham. 

ROBERT  JACOB.   INC. 
1 54  Pilot  St. 
City  Island,  New  York 

President:  Robert  Jacob. 

Yard  Superintendent:  Joseph  Harvey. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Charles  Pasciuti. 

GEORGE   LAWLEY  &  SON   CORP. 
24  Ericson  St. 
Neponset,  Massachusetts 

President:  Frank  C.  Paine. 


General  Manager:  Edward  Whiting. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  H.  Drury. 
Assistant  General  Mgr. :  Bror  Tamm. 

J.  A.  JONES  CONST.  CO.,  INC. 
Wainwright  Yard,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

President:  J.  A.  Jones. 

Vice  President:  Raymond  A.  Jones. 

Gen.  Mgr.:  H.  V.  Appen. 

Mgr.  Ship  Const.:  Wm.  M.  Kennedy. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  E.  Hutchison. 

USMC  Hull  Inspector:  John  L.  Wray. 

USMC    Machinery    Inspector:    Gerald 

Desmond. 
USMC  Plant  Engr.:  C.  L.  Morrissey. 

KAISER  CO.,   INC. 

No.  430,  30  Church  Street 
New  York  City 

Manager:  M.  Nicholls. 

KOPPERS  COMPANY   WOOD 
PRESERVING  DIVISION 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Plant:  Carbondale,  Illinois 

LANCASTER  IRON   WORKS.   INC. 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

President:  E.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.:  Capt.  G.  M.  Levingston. 
Vice  President:  Ed.  T.  Malloy. 
Vice  President:  E.  W.  Brown  III. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  L.  Ulcher. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Eugene  Harmon. 

THE   LUDERS   MARINE 

CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


LYONS  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Whitehall.  Michigan 

President:  I.  J.  Lyons. 
Manager:  Frank  M.  Warner. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  M.  Warner. 

MacBRIDE  BOAT  WORKS 
Harod's  Creek,  Kentucky 

MacEVOY  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Savannah,  Georgia 

President:  Clifford  F.  MacEvoy. 

Vice  President:  Warren  J.  MacEvoy. 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgrs.:  Kirby  Smith,  Jr.,  W. 
F.  Powers. 

Naval  Architects:  Kindlund  &  Drake, 
N.Y.C.;  Manley  St.  Denis,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Chief  Engineer:  Joseph  Di  Stasio, 
N.Y.C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wallace  G.  Hoop- 
er. 

SCOTT  J.  McBURNEY 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

McCLOSKEY  &  CO. 
Houston,  Texas 

President:  M.  H.  McCloskey. 
Project  Mgr.:  M.  H.  McCloskey,  III. 
Purch.  Agent:  Andrew  J.  Speese,  III. 

MADISON   MARINE  WAYS 
Madison,  Indiana 

MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

President:  C.  C.  West. 

Vice   Presidents:  A.  P.  Rankin,  A.   L. 

Pitz,  J.  E.  Thiell,  W.  L.  Wallace. 
Gen.  Supt:  A.  L.  Pitz. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  L.  Wallace. 


New  Opportunities  for  Design 
of  Remote  Controls  with  .  .  . 

CONSOLIDATED  BALL  TOOTH 
HINGED  JOINTS 

The  demand  for  flexible  shaft  joints  having  a  wide  range 
of  angles,  at  which  they  may  be  installed  and  operated 
led  to  the  creation  of  Consolidated  Ball  Tooth  Hinged 
Joints.  These  joints  have  a  positive  and  effective  operat- 
ing range  from  0  to  92°. 

Naval  architects  have  designed  many  special  applications 
of  Consolidated  Ball  Tooth  Hinged  Joints  obtaining  re- 
mote controls  which  have  never  before  been  possible. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  special  combination  pictured  here. 

CONSOLIDATED    BALL   TOOTH    HINGED   JOINTS    PROVIDE 

1.  Greater  strength 

2.  Smoothness  ot  operation 


Standard  Model  A  unit  of  Consolidated 
Ball  Tooth  Hinged  Joint. 


Direct  lubrication  to  point 
of  contact  between  each 
ball  and  socket. 


Illustrating  a  combination  of  Model  A 
and  C  units  into  a  single  unit  to  con- 
serve space  and  reduce  installation  cost. 


BROOKS  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  OF  CALIFORNIA 


SEATTLE 

717    Second    Avenue 
MAm  3569 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

461    Market  Street 
GArfield  8542 


LOS  ANGELES 

736   E.   Washington   Blvd. 
PRospect  9125 
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P    Rankin 

I!     \    \l. 

MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING   CO. 
Point  Pleasant.  Wot  Virginia 

li  nl    J     I     v. 
bu  i . 

■    of    Produc 
\    Cruickshanks,  It 

'    I     Miller. 
Chid  l 

.  Shop  Supl  :  G    II    Ovi  rholt. 

Ilanag  tham. 

Purcl  -        Wilhelm. 

MARINE   IRON   &   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

President :   \    W    I 

V.  W.  King,  Sr, 

•man. 
'  [anfred  Malmros. 
i  Ihief  I  ngim  i  i    Swan  I  arson. 
Purcl  :  R.  W.  Saeger. 

MARINE   MAINTENANCE  CORP. 

Foot  of  East  21st  St. 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 
President:  Gregory  I-Vrend. 

MARINETTE   MARINE   CORP. 
Marinette,  Wisconsin 

President:  C.  H.  Roren. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  M.  C.  Heller- 
man. 

1 1  hitei  i     M.  A.  Deering. 

Yard  Superintendent:  P.  Kargard. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  Krdlitz. 

JOHN   H.   MATHIS   CO. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

President:  J.  E.  Sheedy. 
Treasurer:  W.  E.  Robinson. 
Secretary:  E.  \V.  Robinson. 
General  Manager:  Harry  N.  Ghenn. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  Boyle. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nicholson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  J.  Williams. 

MATHIS   YACHT   BUILDING  CO. 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 

MeNULTY   SHIPYARDS.   LTD. 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

w.  h.  Mcpherson  const,  co.,  inc. 

Bangor,  Maine 
(Stockton  Springs  Yard) 

MIAMI   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 

Miami,  Florida 
Pres.  &  Purchasing  Agt.:  Theodore  C. 

Buhlcr. 
General  Manager:  Paul  H.  Buhler. 
Sales  Manager,  Yacht  Division:   T.  T. 

Pugh. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  N.  Long. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  E.  Buhler. 

MORSE   BOATBUILDING  CO. 
Thomaston,  Maine 

President:  Wilbur  J.  Morse. 
Treasurer:  Charles  C.  Bucklin. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Morse. 

NASHVILLE   BRIDGE  CO. 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

President:  H.  B.  Dyer. 
Asst.  Gen.  Manager:  L.  C.  Anderson. 
Erection  Department:  F.  W.  Blair. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Bradbury. 
Auditor:  C.  J.  Hays. 
Chief  Engineer:  L.  O.  Hopkins. 
Supt.  Nashville  Plant:  J.  H.  Anderson. 
Supt.  Bessemer  Plant:  William  Rodg- 
ers. 


Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 

-Corporation— 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR  .  .  .  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT   AND    NAVAL   VESSELS 

ft   ft 


Cable  Address: 
"LASHIPCO" 


NAVAL  CONSTRUCTOR  COMPANY 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

NEWMAN   CAISSON   COMPANY 
Chicago,  Illinois 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
4104  Washington  Ave. 
Newport  News,  Virginia 

Chairman  of  the  Bd.  and  President: 
H.  L.  Ferguson. 

Executive  Vice  Pres.:  Roger  Williams. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  B.  Wood- 
ward, Tr. 

V.  P.  &  Prod.  Mgr.:  W.  E.  Blewett,  Jr. 

V.  P.  &  Works  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Heard. 

Consulting  Naval  Arch.:  H.  F.  Norton. 


Naval    Architect:  S.  A.  Vincent. 
Director  of  Engr.:  John  F.  Nichols. 
Chief  Engineer:  Frank  R.  Benson. 
Assistant  Chief  Engineers:  H.  C.  Ber- 

rian  and  Roger  V.  Terry. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  K.  Peebles 

THE   NEW  YORK   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Chairman:  Henry  Lockhart,  Jr. 
Vice  Chairman:  J.  F.  Metten. 
Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Roy  S.  Campbell. 
Vice  Presidents:  N.  R.  Parker  and  T. 

H.  Bossert. 
Naval  Architects: 

Construction:  Harry  Rhodes. 

Design:  E.  H.  Rigg. 
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Marine  Engineer:  A.  H.  Mills. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

President:  Roger  Williams. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 

P.  F.  Halsey. 
Secretary:  Storer  P.  Ware. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  A.  Maclay. 
Outfitting  Superintendent:  A.  Barton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  K.  Peebles. 
Asst.  Purchasing  Agent:  L.  K.  Hoxton. 
Production  Supt.:  W.  C.  Park. 
OVAL   BARGE   ENGINEERING  CO. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

PALATKA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Palatka,  Florida 

President:  J.  W.  Campbell. 
Vice  President:  R.  K.  Tavel. 
Manager:  R.  H.  Ward. 

PANAMA  CITY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Panama  City,  Florida 

PENDLETON   SHIPYARDS  CO..   INC. 
1800  Masonic  Temple 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  Pendleton  E.  Lehde. 
Vice  President:  John  A.  Bechtold. 
Vice  President:  Robert  W.  Elsasser. 
Secretary:  E.  B.  Glenny. 

PENN-JERSEY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Pres.  &  Chrmn.  of  Brd.:  W.  H.  Beal. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  R.  Allen. 
Treasurer:  R.  M.  Dorsch. 
Naval  Arch.:  Thomas  D.  Bowes,  M.  E. 
Purchasing  Agent:  G.  G.  Cook. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SHIPYARDS,   INC. 
Beaumont,  Texas 

President:  L.  B.  Coppinger. 
Superintendent:  L.  C.  Allen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  E.  Deakle. 
Hull  Superintendent:  F.  Perugi. 
Construction  Supt.:  B.  A.  Brown. 

PETERSON   BOAT  WORKS 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

PHOENIX  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Yards:  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

PROCTOR  YACHT  WORKS 

Turlington,  Vermont 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  A.  G.  Spiegelhalter. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Sales:  C.  S.  Lee. 
Marine  Manager:  E.  A.  Hodge. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  J.  Brown. 
Chief  Engineer:  P.  E.  Ohlson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Cornelius. 

RAMALEY  BOATWORKS 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Plant:  White  Bear,  Minnesota 


RHEEM   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Shipbuilding  Division 
1  Washington  Ave. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

President:  Richard  S.  Rheem. 
Manager:  W.  H.  Innis. 
Naval  Architect:  Ralph  A.  Campello. 
Chief  Engineer:  Robert  D.  Patterson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Van  R.  Woolsey. 

RICE   BROTHERS  CORP. 
East  Boothbay,  Maine 

President:  William  E.  Rice. 

Plant  Superintendent:  W.  E.  Rice. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Henry  W.  Rice. 

RICHARDSON   BOAT  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

President:  Sidney  S.  Walcott. 
Vice  President:  Leon  E.  Travis. 
Manager:  James  G.  Nogle. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Lloyd  J.  Sauberan. 

R.  T.  C.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Pres.  and  Mgr.:  L.  M.  Robinson. 
V.  P.  and  Naval  Arch.:  Geo.  R.  Taylor. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  G.  Brownlee. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  F.  Wanderlin. 

REYMONTE   MFG.  CO. 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

ROGERS  TOWNSEND  BOAT  CO. 
Anne  Arundel  County, 
Pasadena,  Maryland 

ST.  JOHNS   RIVER  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

President:  James  C.  Merrill. 
Vice  President:  Kenneth  A.  Merrill. 
Gen.  Mgr.:  Dennis  J.  O'Mahoney. 
Naval  Architect:  George  F.  Crouch. 
Froduction  Manager:  Stewart  P.  Gale. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  J.  Healey. 

ST.  LOUIS  SHIPBUILDING  &  STEEL  CO. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

W.  C.  SALLEY 

Monroe,  Louisiana 

SAN  JACINTO   SHIPBUILDERS,   INC. 
Houston,  Texas 

LEATHEM   D.  SMITH   SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

President:  L.  D.  Smith. 

Vice  President:  Edw.  Weber. 

Manager:  L.  D.  Smith. 

Naval  Architect:  C.  H.  Cowan. 

Chief  Engineer:  Edw.  Weber. 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  D.  Brower,  Jr. 

SOUTHEASTERN   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Savannah,  Georgia 

President:  Wm.  H.  Smith. 
Vice  President:  C.  S.  Atwell. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  L.  Bennett. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  J.  Fair,  Jr. 


SOUTH   PORTLAND   SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Portland,  Maine 

President:  Wm.  S.  Newell. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Archibald  M.  Main. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Joseph  Haag,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  of  Finance:  G.  V 

Pach. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Production:  T.  R. 

Hill. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Procurement:  R.  F. 

Allen. 
General  Manager:  T.  B.  Pinkham. 

SPEAR  BROS. 

Burlington,  Vermont 

STEPHENS   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Fernandina,  Florida 

STOWMAN  SHIPYARDS 
Dorchester,  N.  J. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING  AND   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 

President:  John  G.  Pew. 

Vice   Presidents:   Robert   Haig,   R.  L. 

Burke,  John  G.  Pew,  Jr. 
Treasurer:  William  Craemer. 
Assistant  Treasurer:  J.  Newton  Pew. 
General  Manager:  R.  L.  Burke. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  W.  Hudson. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  G.  McConechy. 
N.  Y.  Representative:  J.  T.  Borden. 

TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Florida 

President:  Geo.  B.  Howell. 
Vice  President:  P.  B.  Brill. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  W.  Gray. 
Assistant  Manager:  M.  W.  Powers. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  A.  Track. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  P.  Kennedy. 

TODD-BATH   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Bath,  Maine 

President:  William  S.  Newell. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Archibald  M.  Main. 

ROGERS  TOWNSEND   BOAT  CO. 
Pasadena,  Maryland 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Joseph  Haag,  Jr. 
V.    P.    in    Charge    of    Finance:    G.    V. 

Pach. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Production:  T.  R 

Allen. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Procurement:  R.  F. 

Hill. 
General  Manager:  T.  B.  Pinkham. 

THE  TRANSPORT  COMPANY 
Bath,  Maine 

TRAVERSE  CITY  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Traverse  City,  Michigan 

TRUSCOTT  BOAT  &  DOCK  CO. 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan 

President:  Charles  H.  Morse,  Jr. 
Vice  President:  William  A.  Schaedla. 
Manager:  William  A.  Schaedla. 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EX  brook  3038 
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Ferdieo  PowderedResin  Glue 


V*ERDICO  Powdered  Resin  Glue  (Ufc.  ate 
CBS5P  is  a  waterproof,  cold-setting  glue  for  bonded 
plywood  construction.  Produces  joints  of  maximum 
water-resistance.  Easily  mixed  with  water  and 
applied  at  a  temperature  of  75°  or  over.  Conforms 
to  the  following  U.  S.  Government  specifications: 

AiMUf-NoMMf.  /ieAontMticai  AM-Q-8 

Aimy  14,110 

HcMtj.  Q-29 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE   FOLDER   No.    195 


l  w.  Ferdinand  £  Co.,  inc. 

DEPT.  I..       599  ALBANY  STREET,     BOSTON, MASS. 


I-T-E     BUILDS     MARINE 

|  CIRCUIT    BREAKERS    AND 

SWITCHGEAR     FOR     ALL 

TYPES  AND  CLASSES  OF  SHIPS 

I-T-E  has  been  engaged  for  more 
than  40  years  in  designing  and 
constructing  circuit  breakers  and 
switchgear  for  marine  service. 


West  Coast 
Representatives 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
The  Demmert  Co. 
106  West  Third  St. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Oliver  B.  Lyman 

74  New  Montgomery  St. 

SEATTLE,   WASH. 

Harold  M.  Hudson  Go. 
807  Lowman  Bldg. 


*  *  *  V-'ur  entire  facilities  are  devoted 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Our  manufacturing  program  includes  en- 
gine testing  equipment  for  the  United  States 
Army.  Navy,  and  Maritime  Commission. 
TRILL  Indicator  Equipment  is  specified  for 
95%  of  all  "Liberty"  ships  now  in  service 
or  under  construction. 

• 

TRILL    INDICATOR    COMPANY 

Executive    Offices    .    .    .    7000    Bennett    Street 
PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

Manufacturers    of    Precision    Engine    Indicators    Since    1895 


How  to  Get  the  Most  Work 
Out  of  Your  Viking  Pumps 

When  mounting  a  Viking  Rotary  Pump  and  bolting  it  down, 
be  sure  that  the  base  is  not  sprung.  Bolting  the  pump  down 
over  an  uneven  surface  may  cause  binding  and  heating  in 
the  stuffing  box.  It  may  cau'e  working  parts  of  the  pump  to 
bind  and  wear  beyond  repair  in  a  short  time.  The  pump 
must  be  free  enough  to  turn  the  shaft  by  hand. 

Viking    Pumps    by   giving   them 
ce  Manual  tells  you  how.    It's  a 
ated   booklet  giving   you   practi- 
ounting,    operating    and    main- 
Pumps.     Write   for  your   copy 


\^SMM 


PACIFIC    COAST    DISTRIBUTORS 
VIKING  PUMP  COMPANY  DE   LAVAL   PACIFIC  COMPANY 

2040  S.  Santa  Fe  Ave.,   Los  Angeles 


61  Beale  Street.  San  Francisco 


Koroseal  Handbook  of  Techni- 
cal Information.  Koroseal,  a  plas- 
ticized  polyvinyl  chloride,  de- 
scribed as  a  synthetic  elastic  with 
many  rubber-like  qualities,  has 
been  made  and  sold  for  several 
years.  A  vast  amount  of  data  on 
the  material  and  its  applications 
have  been  established. 

To  place  this  information  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  and  others 
who  use  or  study  this  synthetic, 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company, 
which  developed  Koroseal,  will 
publish  a  Handbook  of  Technical 
Information  on  the  subject,  and 
has  already  issued  Section  I,  a  24- 
page  volume  now  available  upon 
request.  Section  I  treats  the  gen- 
eral subject;  Section  II  will  cover 
Koroseal  insulating  and  jacketing 
materials  for  the  wire  and  cable 
industry;  while  Section  III  will 
describe  in  detail  laboratory  tests 
evaluating  thermoplastic  and  ther- 
mosetting materials. 

Plentifully  illustrated,  the  first 


section  of  the  handbook  tells  the 
nature  and  chemistry  of  Koroseal, 
physical  properties,  plasticizers, 
stabilizers  and  pigments  used  in 
compounds,  together  with  mixing 
and  processing  procedures. 

Of  especial  value  are  six  charts, 
a  manufacturing  flow  diagram, 
specific  viscosity  vs. physical  prop- 
erties, effect  of  quantity  of  plasti- 
cizer,  electrical  effects  of  aging, 
differences  in  plasticizers  and 
physical  effects  of  various  pig- 
ments, as  well  as  two  tables,  one 
on  physical  constants  and  the 
other  on  plasticizer  comparison. 

Magnolia  Bearing  Metals,  a  new 
bulletin  on  bearing  metals,  which 
is  particularly  timely  and  helpful 
in  view  of  wartime  restrictions  on 
tin-base  babbitts,  just  published 
by  Magnolia  Metal  Company. 

This  bulletin  describes  various 
lead-base  metals  which  have  been 
found  exceptionally  long-wearing 
on  shock  loads,  on  heavy  sustained 


Naval  Architect:  A.  M.  Deering. 
Chief  Engineer:  Charles  H.  Morse,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  D.  Zwemer. 

TUGGLE  SASH  &   DOOR  CO. 
Brownsville,  Texas 

Senior  Member:  C.  R.  Tuggle. 
General  Manager:  B.  R.  Holding. 
Naval    Architects:    Otten,    Liskey    & 

Rhodes  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
Chief  Engr.  of  Prod.:  David  Roberts. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Pat  Haley. 
Auditor:  Hulon  Sterling. 

TWIN   PORTS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

F.   B.  WALKER  &  SONS 
Pascagoula.  Mississippi 

Partners:  Arnold  V.  Walker,  John   F 
Walker,  Bernard  B.  Walker. 

WATERWAY   ENGINEERING  CO. 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 
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WAUSAU   BOAT  CO. 
Menominee,  Michigan 

WHEELER   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Whitestone,  New  York 

President:  E.  Lawrence  Wheeler. 
Vice  President:  Eugene  M.  Wheeler. 
Vice  President:  Wesley  L.  Wheeler. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Victor  O.  Prall. 

WHEELER  SHIPYARDS.   INC. 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

ZENITH   DREDGE  CO..   SHIPBUILDING 
DIVISION 

Waterfront  at  13th  Ave..  West 

Duluth.  Minnesota 
President:  Donald  C.  MacDonald. 
Vice  President:  R.  C.  Buck. 
Manager:  Stephen  G.  Rockwell. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  W.  Miller. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Hontoon. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Conlon. 


pressures,  and  on  general  service; 
and  have  proved  to  be  excellent 
substitutes  for  tin-base  bearing 
metals. 

Two  useful  features  of  the  bulle- 
tin are  a  number  of  practical  sug- 
gestions for  best  results  in  making 
and  maintaining  journal  bearings, 
and  a  table  of  recommendations 
for  selecting  the  correct  type  of 
bearing  metal  for  135  different 
types  of  machinery.  In  addition, 
the  bulletin  also  describes  Iso- 
tropic bronze  bushings,  die-cast 
by  the  crystal  control  method, 
which  produces  a  more  homo- 
geneous and  stronger  structure 
than  that  of  ordinary  bronze  bear- 
ing stock.  Copies  of  this  informa- 
tive bulletin  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  Magnolia  Metal  Com- 
pany, 18  West  Jersey  Street,  Eliz- 
abeth, Xew  Jersey. 

"Red  Devil,"  an  attractive  and 
practical  buying  guide,  is  the  new 
72-page  cat- 
alog, illus- 
trating and 
describing 
the  "Red 
Devil"  glass 
cutters', 
g  1  a  z  i  e  r  s' 
and  paint- 
ers' tools 
and  ma- 
chines manufactured  by  Landon 
1 '.  Smith,  Inc.,  Irvington,  New 
Jersey. 

This  book  is  filled  with  perti- 
nent suggestions  that  mean  time 
and  money  saved  for  professional 
and  amateur  glaziers  and  painters, 
including  a  page  on  "How  to  Cut 
Glass,"  and  a  concise  paragraph 
on  cutter  wheels  of  great  value 
when  selecting  glass  cutters. 
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ofo    £kip    (?onittuction 

There  ia  an  Ithertoood  System  fot  ever)  i\  />< 
nl  men  antile  i  essei 

Eminently  tuitable  foi  Oil  Tankers 

Ovet  500,000  deadweight  tons        Freighter* 
and  Tankers       on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERW000  &  CO. 

LIMITED 


4   Lloyds  Ave  .   London  EC. 3 


17  Battery   Place.   New  York 


(CCPDUSKV 

1  CENTRIFUGAUY  CAST    1 

j^vJSJfi          BRONZE    -    BRASS    -    MONfcL 

1   |  iM                     TAIL  SHAFT  LINERS 

| — ^            PUMP   LINERS     -     BUSHINGS 

f           "              i 

= 

SANDUSKY  FOUNDRY 

rn.-u.Kc™         ■ 
'  SANDUSKY,       1 

C  O  It  U  1   S    B  IS  o  §. 

200  DAVIS  STREET                                   SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE   SPHERICAL  COMPASS 

and   other  navigational 

equipment   manufactured 

by  the 

KELVIN-WHITE   CO. 

90    State    Street,    Boston,    Mass., 

are  sold   on   the 
Pacific   Coast   by 

C.APT      FRANK    JANSEN.    1361    SOUTH    FLOWER    ST..    LOS    ANGELES 

GEORGE    E.    BUTLER   CO..  356  CALI  F0  RN  I A  ST..  SAN   FRANCISCO 

NUTTALL-STYRIS     CO..     825     COLUMBIA     ST..     SAN     DIEGO 

MAX    KUNER   COMPANY.   812   FIRST   AVENUE.   SEATTLE 

PACIFIC     MARINE     SUPPLY     COMPANY.     SEATTLE 


Propeller  Design 


•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your  prob- 
lems ...  we  special- 
ize in  propeller  de- 
sign. 

WILLIAM    LAMBIE,   Naval  Architect 
106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


CARSWELL 
MARINE  ASSOCIATES 


Marine   Auxiliary   Machinery 

Windlasses   •    Winchos    •    Capstans   •    Steering  Gears   •    Deck 

Fittings   •    Mechanical   &   Gravity   Davits   •    Lifeboat   Winches 

Lite   Saving    Equipment     •     Ship   and   Dock    Elevators     •     Unit 

Type  Cargo  Winches    •    Ship  Yard  Cranes 

15   PARK   ROW  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone:   BArclay  7-4170 


NEW    BUILDING! 


install 

WALKER'S 

"TRIDENT"   ELECTRIC 
SHIP-LOG 


The    instr 


rnt 


which    enables 
the   Navigating   Officer 
TO    READ    THE    LOG 
OVER  THE  CHART 
AT    ANY     MOMENT. 

Of  all  Nautical  Instrument 
Dealers 

Thos.WaIkerT&  Son,  Lid. 

S8.   O.ford  Street,  Ni^Birminghim.   Eng 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

ESTABLISHED   IN    1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain   Plug     •     Expert  Lrcboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work     •     Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufactured 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  J29 


HAVISIDE   COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four   Derrick   Barges Capacity  up  to    100  tons 

Submarine   Diving 
SHIP  CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 

Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents   for 

Columbia   Steel   Co.'s    Products    (Subsidiary   U.   S.   Steel   Corporation) 

American   Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's   Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and   Manila   Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE    COMPANY 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
40  Spear  Street     •     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


u 


acted  to 


let 

Until  tk 


icioru... 


The  entire  personnel  of  the  American  President  Lines  and 
the  many  ships  comprising  our  fleet  are  all  doing  their  part. 
Afloat  and  ashore,  we  are  exerting  every  effort  to  assist 
in  winning  the  war. 

With  peace,  we  look  forward  to  renewing  our  various 
services  to  shippers  'round  the  World. 


WE  STAND  PLEDGED  TO  VICTORY!" 
AM  CAW    PRESIDENT    LINES 


311     CALIFORNIA     STREET 


DOuglas     6000 


BOOK  REVIEW 

The  Boatman's  Manual,  by  Carl 

1 ).  Lane;  600  pages,  5"  x  7":  nu- 
merous illustrations;  bound  in 
blue  buckram  with  gold  stamp- 
ings ;  published  by  W.  W.  Norton 
&  Company,  New  York.  Price 
$3.50  net. 

This  is  a  complete  manual  for 
the  boat  operator.  The  subject  is 
treated  in  six  parts  as  follows: 

Part  I.  Boat  handling,  with  a 
chapter  on  each  of  the  propulsion 
methods  —  "Boats  under  Oars," 
"Boats  under  Sail,"  "Boats  under 
1  'ower." 

Part  II.  Boat  Operation  has  five 
chapters,  i.e.  "Government  Regu- 
lations." "Rule  of  the  Road," 
'.'Ground  Tackle,"  "Bridge  and 
Quarter-deck,"  and  "Signals,  and 
Signaling." 

Part  III.  Piloting  and  Naviga- 
tion, with  three  chapters  on  the 
"Instruments  of  Piloting,"  "Aids 
to  Navigation,"  and  "Navigation." 

Part  IV.  Boat  Maintenance  in- 
cludes four  chapters  with  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  "Marlin  Spike  Sea- 
manship," "Blocks  and  Tackles," 
"Deck  Seamanship,"  and  "Boat 
and  Engine  Maintenance  Re- 
pair.--." 

Part  V.  Safety  includes  two 
chapters  —  "Safety  at  Sea"  and 
"First  Aid  Sanitation." 

Part  VI.  One  chapter  on  "Cus- 
tom and  Etiquette." 

This    book    contains    a    remark- 

ible    amount    of    information    on 

subjects  and  is  carefully  and 

ely  indexed   for  quick  ref- 

diould  be  on  the  book 

>    power  cruiser  and 

i  iperate  boats. 


NECROLOGY 


Shipbuilder  Passes 

Stanley  A.  Griffiths,  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Winslow 
Marine  Railway  &  Shipbuilding 
Company  and  widely-known  ship- 
ping man,  died  January  13  from  a 
heart  attack  while  at  luncheon.  He 
had  been  attending  a  conference 
of  officers  of  his  own  organization 
and  of  the  General  Petroleum  Cor- 
poration. Born  in  Monmouthshire, 
England,  February  19,  1884,  Mr. 
Griffiths  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Washington  in 
1906  and  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1909. 

After  graduation,  he  engaged  in 
shipping  enterprises  for  some  time 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  James 
Griffiths  &  Sons,  founded  by  his 
father,  Capt.  James  Griffiths.  For 
several  years,  he  was  resident  con- 
sul for  Siam,  and  in  1938  dean  of 
the  consular  corps  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  Griffiths  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  the  former  Elsa  Churchill, 
whom  he  married  in  1910;  Captain 
Griffiths,  his  father ;  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Molitor ;  and  two 
sons,  James  F.  and  Churchill  ( Irif- 
fiths,  all  of  Seattle. 

Sales  Engineer 

S.  P.  "Si"  Larsen,  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia district  sales  engineer  for 
Hubbard  and  Company  for  the 
past  nine  years,  was  killed  instant- 
ly January  2,  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident near  Riverside,  California. 
Born  in  Neenah,  Wisconsin,  in 
1899,  he  began  his  career  in  the 


STANLEY  A.  GRIFFITHS 

electrical  industry  with  the  Wis- 
consin Light  Heat  &  Power  Com- 
pany at  Appleton.  Later,  he  be- 
came manager  of  Line  Material 
Company  in  the  southern  states. 

Transferred  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  Mr.  Larsen  represent- 
ed Line  Material  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  and 
British  Columbia.  In  1931,  he 
joined  the  Hubbard  organization 
as  Northwest  District  Sales  Man- 
ager, covering  the  same  territory. 

In  1933,  he  was  transferred  to 
Los  Angeles. 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX   MARINE   PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMATIC  CORPORATION  (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level.  Ships  Draft.  Pressure. 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER  S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC   &     . 
ENGINEERING   CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS  . .  ARMATURE  WINDING  . .  SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield     81  02 


SAN    FRANC  ISCO 


115-117    Steuart    St. 


The  repose  and 
privacy  of  a 
charmingly 
styled  home  with 
the  convenience 
of  a  hotel  re- 
nowned for  its 
personalized 
service.  When 
you  come  to  New 
York  it  will  cost 
you  no  more  to 
stop  at  the  Plaza 
than  at  any  other 
hotel  of  compar- 
able standing. 


Henry  A.  Rost, 

President  and 

Managing  Director 

FIFTH  AVE.  •  FACING  CENTRAL  PARK  •  NEW  YORK 
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In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 

ELLIOTT  company 

LAGONDA    TUBE    CLEANER    DEPT. 
LIBERTY    TUBE    CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 

813  RIALTO  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  2812 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.       Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  Bldg. 


CENTRIFUGAL   CASTINGS 
Bronze  -  Brass  -  Other  Alloys 

-for- 

Shaft  Liners  and  Sleeves 

Pump  and  Cylinder  Liners 

Bushings  and  Bearings 

—  by  — 

Shenango-Penn  Mold  Co. 
Dover,  Ohio 


Seamless  Carbon  and  Alloy  Steel  Tubes 
Steel  Grating  and  Flooring 

KILSBY  &  GRAHAM 

831  Standard  Oil  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

VAndike   1357 


CHAS.  A.  YOUNG  CO. 


Wire  Rope 
Manila  Rope 
Chain  -  Blocks 
Ship  Rigging 

Blocks,  ShacHes.  Hooks,  etc.     |   Splicing  Socketing 


Agents   tor 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

Wire   Rope 

Mallory  Logging  Equip.  Co. 


Heavy  Hoisting  Slings 

Well  Equipped  Rigging  Shop 

Guaranteed  Workmanship 

• 

840  HARRISON  STREET 

San  Francisco  SUtter  1671 


Sfpot-  Conditioning 
SPEEDS 

by  L.  W.  Clifford 

Supervisor,  Sales  Development  Section, 
Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company 


w 


ITH  THE  TIGHT- 
ening  of  critical  materials,  many 
new  plants  are,  of  necessity,  air- 
conditioning  only  vital  areas  in- 
stead of  the  entire  plant.  For 
example,  an  airplane  plant  re- 
cently erected  a  duplicate  factory, 
except  for  the  oOOO-hp  air  condi- 
tioning plant.  Instead,  the  plant 
uses  several  small  scattered  air 
conditioning  units  for  essential 
production  spots. 

"Spot"  air  conditioning  is  in- 
creasingly used  for  such  things  as 
special  manufacturing  processes, 
laboratories,  testing  rooms,  and 
store  rooms  for  instruments  and 
perishable  supplies.  Often  indi- 
vidual self-contained  units  are  ap- 
plied up  to  25  tons.  For  higher 
capacities,  a  central  system  may 
be  required. 

Spot  -  conditioning  of  special 
manufacturing  areas  is  essential 
to  much  war  production.  A  typi- 
cal case  is  in  holding  constant 
temperature  and  humidity  while 
cutting-  marine  propulsion  gears. 
At  one  plant,  each  of  the  precision 
bobbing  machines  is  in  separate, 
insulated  rooms  and  air-condi- 
tioned by  25  units,  ranging  from 
2y2  to  5  tons. 

Holding  constant  temperature 
throughout  the  continuous  17-day 
gear-cutting  period  maintains  the 
close  tolerances.  Similarly,  low 
relative    humidity    prevents    con- 


WAR    PRODUCTION 

densatioii  on  the  gear  and  tools. 
From  two  to  four  men  work-  in 
each  room,  and  outside  air  is  in- 
troduced, mixed  with  room  air, and 
brought  through  the  air-handling 
unit  to  provide  a  proper  working 
atmosphere.  The  internal  design 
conditions  are  75°  F.  dry  bulb, 
held  within  -f-  1°  F.,  and  the  rela- 
tive humidity  is  held  at  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent. 

The  rooms  vary  in  size,  the  larg- 
est being  38'  X  32'  X  18'  high, 
and  are  of  double  steel  construc- 
tion with  insulation  between  the 
walls.  Each  air-conditioning  unit 
has  a  heating  and  cooling  roil  ;  13 
evaporative  condensers  are  used 
for  condensing  purposes. 

This  is  but  one  of  mam   indus- 


"title"  is  his  given  name,  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  native  of  Doerun, 
Georgia,  probably  having  a  bear- 
ing on  his  unusual  cognomen. 

If  you  visit  the  plate  shop  at 
Marinship  you  may  meet  Miss 
Weld,  who  is  a  welder  on  the  day 
shift.  She  is  Honore  Weld  and  it 
is  just  a  coincidence  that  she  de- 
cided to  live  up  to  her  name. 

The  Marinship  yard  also  boast- 
ed a  shipwright  by  the  name  of 
Boatright,  but  the  Army  obtained 
priorities  and  Ray  Boatright  is 
now  in  uniform. 

Protective  Guard 
For  Punch  Press 

A  punch  press  guard,  with  flex- 
ible  glass  panels  which  give  com- 
plete protection  to  the  worker  and 
has  no  moving  parts  to  confuse 
his  vision,  has  recently  been  de- 
signed by  Henry  Feldman  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Man- 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF  MODELS 

plating. 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


For  the  men  who   lay  out  the  ship's 
For  analysis  and  solving 
.   For  visual  training  of 
Fully  detailed,  decorated 


VAN   RYPER 


VINEYARD   HAVEN 


trial  processes  where  "spot"  air 
conditioning  serves  war  produc- 
tion. It  is  flexible,  easy  to  install 
and  adaptable  to  practically  any 
process  where  a  control  of  tem- 
perature and  relative  humidity  are 
required. 

What's  In  a  Name? 

There  is  at  least  one  general 
who  is  not  with  the  Army.  Me  is 
General  Fee  Smith,  a  burner  on 
the  swing  shift  at  the  Marinship 
yard  in  Sausalito,  California.   The 

FROM  SHIPYARD  TO  WAAC  .  .  .  Miss 
Adele  Josephs,  a  shipfitter's  helper  at 
the  Todd  Erie  Basin  Dry  Docks,  Brooklyn, 
and  probably  first  woman  shipyard 
worker  to  join  the  WAACS,  is  being  bid 
goodby  by  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Moore,  Todd 
field  representative. 


ufacturing    Company,    Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

The  guard  is  mounted  on  a  pin 
bolted  to  the  left  side  of  the  press 
frame.  It  may  be  lifted  or  lowered 
on  this  pin  and  held  in  any  desired 
position  by  means  of  a  thumb 
screw.  The  guard  is  adjusted  so 
that  material  fed  into  the  die  just 
clears  the  bottom  of  the  frame. 
The  ram  of  the  press  and  the  mov- 
able parts  of  the  die  are  guarded 
at  front  and  both  sides.  There  is 
not  enough  room  between  the  bot- 
tom of  the  guard  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  die  to  allow  the 
operator's  hand  to  be  inserted. 
This  method  of  protection  has 
I  urn  used  for  some  time,  and  to 
date  its  record  is  perfect. 
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Prime  Contractors 

EMPLOYING  EXTENSIVE 
SUBCONTRACTOR    ASSOCIATES 

SUPPLIERS 

OF   MATERIALS 


^t^ 


AVIATION 

FITTINGS  -  SUPPLIES  -   EOUIPMENT 

MARINE 

FITTINGS  ■   SUPPLIES  -   EOUIPMENT 

ARMY  -  NAVY 
ORDNANCE 


LORIMER  DIESEL  ENGINE  CO. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


NEW  MARINE  VALVE 
EFFICIENT 

wiiU 

EDWARD 
4828  ! 


This 
is  the 
Vital 
Area 


Here  is  new  freedom  from 
marine  valve  maintenance 
worries.  Strong  and  reliable, 
Edward  forged  steel  globe 
valve  Fig.  4828  gives  positive 
stoppage  of  flow.  Always  a 
marine  standby  for  steam,  oil 
and  feed  lines,  Fig.  4828  has 
piled  up  an  impressive 
record  of  service  at  sea.  Yet 
today  it  is  better  than  ever. 

Extra  Protection  for 
Vital  Parts 


Secret   of    Fig 
free   life   lies 
protection     given     the     seat     and     disk 
nuts      and      stems      are      of      EValloy. 
developed     high-hardness     stainless 
steel.    Edward  unique  design  swivel 
plug     type     disk     prevents     galling, 
adds   further    to    valve    life.      In    all 
other   details,   too.    Fig.    4828    is   de- 
signed for  minimum  maintenance. 

Fig.  4828  is  for  pressures  to  600  lb. 
has  outside  screw  and  yoke,  bolted 
bonnet  and  gland  and  flanged  ends. 
Same  design  characteristics  avail- 
able in  angle  valves,  and  for  pres- 
sures to  1500  lb. 


4828's    long,    trouble- 
partially   in   the   extra 
Seats,     disks,     disk 
Edward's      specially 


Distinctive  Record 

Again  this  year,  as 
in  all  previous  years, 
Edward.  Valves  are  on 
a  big  majority  of 
those  distinctive  ships 
which  are  steam  pro- 
pelled or  d  i  e  s  e  I 
equipped  with  waste 
heat  boiler. 


Have  you  your  copy  oj  the  new  Edward  Marine  Catalog  No.  201? 
Write  today! 


•      •     *     • 

THE  ~~ 

EDWARD 
VALVE 
&  MFG.  CO 
Eosl  Chic, 


STEEL   STOP  •  CHECK  •  FEED-LINE  •  BLOW-OFF  •  NON-RETURN 


TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 


For  peak  wartime  efficiency — Todd  installations, 
individually  designed  to  meet  your  specific 
requirements  ...  for  liquid-fuel  marine 
boilers  ...  for  liquid  or  gaseous-fuel  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  boilers  . .  .  assure 
high  combustion  efficiency,  operating 
economy   and  maximum  all-out  performance. 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(Division  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation) 
401  West  26th  Street,  New  Yotk  City 


- 


bile     New  Oilcans     Galveston     Seattle     London     Buenos  Aires 
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AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS 


PROPELLER  CLUB  NEWS 

"American-Hawaiian  Day"  was  celebrated  by  the 
Propeller  Club  of  San  Francisco  at  the  January  21 
meeting,  Palace  Hotel.  Major  General  William  P. 
Upshur,  Commandant,  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  was  the  Club's  honored 
guest  and  principal  speaker.  His  talk  was  timely  and 
informative,  and  was  titled  "Some  Military  Character- 
istics of  the  Japanese." 

Newly  appointed  house  committee  for  the  1943  func- 
tions of  the  Propeller  Club — Port  of  San  Francisco, 
has  been  named  with  this  personnel : 

Byron  O.  Pickard,  General  Chairman  ;  Clyde  F.  Wil- 
liamson, Associate  General  Chairman  ;  Eugene  F.  Hoff- 
man, Secretary. 

Sub-Committees 

1.  Arrangement  and  Attendance  Committee:  Carroll 
F.  Reeves,  Chairman ;  W.  E.  Martin,  Harry  T.  Havi- 
side,  B.  N.  De  Rochie,  C.  M.  Le  Count. 

2.  Reception  Committee:  Capt.  Henry  Blackstone, 
Chairman  ;  Ralph  W.  Myers,  George  Swett,  John  P. 
Williams,  C.  R.  True,  John  T.  Greany. 

3.  Program  Committee :  Capt.  A.  G.  Townsend, 
Chairman;  D.  N.  Lillevand,  John  Davidson,  W.  J. 
Bush,  Robert  D.  Spear,  Capt.  Edward  C.  Mausshardt. 

LOS  ANGELES  PROMOTIONS 

Stafford  Harlow,  former  assistant  district  manager 
for  American-Hawaiian  SS.  Company  at  Los  Angeles, 
is  now  a  Major,  serving  as  Executive  Officer  under 
Major  I.  N.  Randall,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Los 
Angeles  District  Transportation  Office,  United  States 
Army. 

From  Fred  Hooper,  Southern  California  Manager 
for  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  PMR 
learns  that  William  "Bill"  Dooling  has  recently  been 
promoted  from  rank  of  Captain  to  Major — with  the 
U.  S.  Army. 

MARINE  FIRMS  AWARDED  "E" 

The  Emeryville  plant  of  Hubbard  and  Company, 
manufacturers  of  marine  hardware  and  processors  of 
hot  dip  galvanizing,  was  awarded  the  coveted  Army- 
Navy  "E"  February  10,  1943.  Captain  Stanley  M. 
Haight,  U.  S.  N.,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Naval 
Net  Depot,  at  Tiburon,  California,  presented  the  award 
to  Wallace  W.   Glosser,  vice  president,  on  behalf  of 
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tan  of  the  Navj  Frank  Knox.  I.t  i  ••!  \\  ill>in 
Chamberlin,  Signal  Suppl)  Officer,  of  the  United 
States  \rmy,  awarded  the  pins  to  the  Hubbard  em 
ployces  represented  b\    Richard  Thurston. 

In  accepting  the  award  in  behalf  of  his  company, 
\\     \\     Glosser,  pledged  the  continuing  increased  ef 
forts  of  his  entire  organization  so  long  as  this  nation 
li .1  —  need  of  their  productive  output.    Mi    Glosser  ex 
plained  in  his  address  that  although  the  award  was 
made  "ii  the  basis  of  their  production  of  materials  for 
nur  Navy,  man)    standard   hardware  items  and   con 
Btruction  specialties  are  being  supplied  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces.    He  pointed  out  that  as 
these  items  were  usuall)  handled  through  their  distri 
butors  Hubbard  and  Company  •  I i •  I  not  become  direct!) 
identified  w  itli  their  suppl]  . 

In  traditional  Hubbard  style  an  open  pit  barbecue 
supper  was  held  in  the  plant  for  all  the  employees  and 
tlu-ir  families  immediately  following  the  presentation 
kremonies. 

SHORTAGE  OF  ENGINEERS 

The  War  Shipping  Administration  has  issued  an- 
other appeal  for  marine  engineers,  stating  an  "emer- 
gency" shortage  exists.  \ll  engineers  shore-side  are 
urged  to  report  to  WS  \  offices  in  Seattle,  San  Fran- 
cisco  or  Wilmington,  California,  for  information  and 
assignment  ti  i  ships. 

V.  P.  RETURNS 

After  serving  for  21  months  as  director  of  traffic  for 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  A.  E.  King  resigned 
his  post  in  Washington.  He  has  returned  to  his  duties 
as  vice-president  of  the  Isthmian-Steamship  Co.,  in 
■ew  York. 

TRANSFERRED 

George  Ludwig,  well-known  in  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
building circles,  has  Keen  transferred  to  New  York  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  to 

represent  them  at  that  port. 

LOSSES  ANNOUNCED 

The  War  Department's  announcement  of  the  loss  of 
our  well-known  Pacific  ('oast  operated  ships  used  as 
>art  of  the  transport  service  to  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  North  Africa  : 

Transport  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  ex-President  Cleveland, 
12,568  gross  tons,  American  President  Lines;  Trans- 
>ort  Hugh  L.  Scott,  ex-President  Pierce,  12,579  gross 
ons,  American  President  Lines;  Transport  Leeds- 
own.  ex-Santa  Lucia,  9,135  tons,  Grace  Line;  British 
drcraft  carrier  Avenger,  ex-Rio  Hudson,  17,500  gross 
ons.  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc. 
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Representatives  for 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(TODD  OIL  BURNERS) 
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L.  K.  Sivensen,  Owne 
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these  famous  trademarks 

that  stand  for  leadership 

in  Marine  rope 


VICTORY  BRAND 
is  our  recommended 
substitute  for  Manila 
—  rope  specially 
treated  for  water 
repellancy. 


Rescue  at  Dieppe / 

At  Dieppe  .  .  .  staunch  rope  aided  capsized  soldier 
to  regain  the  safety  of  rescue  craft.  On  other  nghtin, 
fronts  around  the  world,  rope  every  day  is  playing  ai 
important  part  in  speeding  America's  victory.  Becaus 
rope  is  so  vital  to  our  war  effort,  you  must  do  your  sliar 
by  conserving  in  every  way  possible — take  care  of  you 
present  rope  supply  to  make  it  last  longer. 
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Building  more  ships,  and  better  ships,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  tasks  in  our  fight  for 
victory.  And  to  produce  better  vessels,  ship 
builders  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  are  de 
pending  on  'BESTOLIFE  Joint  Sealing  Com 
pound  to  insure  a  perfect  seal  where  needed 

'BESTOLIFE  is  a  non-hardening  and  non 
expanding  compound  which  will  not  gall 
seize  or  corrode.  It  is  not  affected  by  vibration 
contraction  or  expansion.  It  withstands  high 
pressure    and    high    temperature    conditions. 

'BESTOLIFE's  metallic  lead  works  into 
threads,  forming  a  lead  gasket  throughout  the 
joint.  Fittings  can  be  screwed  closer  and  a 
tighter  joint  made  than  with  any  other  com- 
pound. 

'BESTOLIFE  is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
Naval  Air  Force.  It  will  pay  you  to  use 
'BESTOLIFE,  too,  in  your  ships  and  yards. 


'BESTOLIFE 

LEAD  SEAL 

JOINT  SEALING 

COMPOUND 

HELPS  MAKE   BETTER 
SHIPS  FOR  VICTORY 


Manufactured  by 


As  a  Joint  Sealing  and  Anti-Seiie  Compound  on 
lines  carrying  steam,  salt  water,  oil,  compressed 
air,  refrigeration  gases,  and  gasoline;  on  hydraulic 
and  exhaust  lines. 

As  a  Joint  Sealing  and  Anti-Seize  Compound  on 
joints,  studs,  bolts  and  other  screw  thread  fittings 
in  the  assembly  of  pumps,  valves,  compressors, 
boilers,  Diesel  engines,  turbines,  hoists,  etc. 

As  a  Lubricant  for  packing,  large  gears,  worm 
gears,  large  screws,  sliding  metal  parts,  guide-ways, 
wire  lines  and  cables. 

As  a  Lubricant  in  machine  shops  in  making  press 
fits  and  other  metal-to-metal  fits,  and  on  lathe 
centers. 
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VNAGEMENT  AND 
union  labor  are  both  alarmed  over  absen- 
teeisin   and    lost-time   accidents   in    ship 
j  ards. 

The  National  Safety  Council  in  Febru- 
ary published  this  statemenl : 

"America's  shipyards,  working  night 
and  day  to  turn  out  every  possible  ship, 
lost  enough  time  through  accidents  in  l'M2 
to  lia\  e  built  l1 "  *  additional  I  .iberty  ships." 

The  California  C.I.O.  Council  declares 
that  the  shipyards  of  the  San  Francisco 
lki\  area  alone  lose  20.001)  man-days  of 
effective  labor  daily  through  absenteeism 
and  improper  utilization  of  labor.  On  the 
basis  of  an  8-hour  day.  this  would  mean 
that  enough  man-hours  are  wasted  in  the 
Bay  area  shipyards  to  produce  another  100 
Liberty  ships  a  year. 

These  statements  indicate  very  alarming 
conditions,  especially  when  all  the  ship- 
yards are  advertising  for  more  men. 

To  correct  these  conditions,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment after  a  thorough  survey  have  estab- 
lished minimum  medical  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  all  shipyards,  calling  for  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : 

1.  Adequate  medical  and  hospital  facili- 
ties to  be  provided  for  all  workers. 

2.  Development  of  standardized  report 
forms  to  record  the  frequency  and  causes 
of  accidents  for  the  entire  industry. 

3.  Establishment  of  uniform  regulations 
for  air  raid  protection. 

4.  Provision  for  improved  eating  and 
hygienic  conditions  in  shipyards. 

5.  Provision  for  proper  ventilating  facil- 
ities in  closed  places. 

6.  Provision  for  the  issuance  of  personal 
protective  devices  such  as  goggles,  protec- 
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live  mask-,  safet)  shoes,  etc..  and  training 

in  their  use. 

7.  Placing  upon  management  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  safe  working  en- 
vironment :  training  of  employees  for  safe- 
ty [establishment  of  an  accident  record  and 
reporting  system  which  will  definitely  lie 
into  nationally  uniform  reporting,  record 
and  statistical  requirements  ;  appointment, 
where  necessary,  of  a  safely  engineer  and 
staff  to  install,  maintain  and  properly  SU- 
pen  ise  the  program. 

S.  Cooperation  between  workers  and 
management  in  preventing  accidents  and 
promulgation  of  safet)  rules,  through  la- 
bor management  and  safety  committees. 

9.  Special   emphasis  on  safety  clothing. 
particularly  for  welders  and  women  work 
ers. 

10.  Protection  of  eyesight  through  the 
establishment  of  proper  lighting  in  yards. 

11.  Special  protection  through  adequate 
safeguard  devices  on  all  moving  machin- 
ery. 

At  the  same  time,  the  National  Safety 
( 'ouiicil  in  collaborat  ion  with  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  the  Navy  is  inaugurating 
a  contest  between  American  shipyards  to 
try  and  reduce  the  accident  frequency  and 
severity  ratings. 

Absenteeism,  which  in  Pacific  Coast 
shipyards  runs  from  eight  to  12  per  cent, 
is  being  put  on  the  spot  by  department 
contests  of  various  kinds  in  much  the  same 
way  that  attendance  at  kindergarten  is 
encouraged. 

From  all  of  these  conditions,  coupled 
with  remarks  from  competent  British  ob- 
servers, it  occurs  to  this  editor  that  perhaps 
we  are  putting  too  many  men  on  the  ship- 
yard pay  rolls.  It  might  be  that  all  these 
"man  hours"  not  being  efficiently  utilized 
are  the  very  man-hours  that  are  needed  in 
the  farm  belt  to  prevent  dairy  herds  from 
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becoming  rather  poor  beef  and  to  keep  the 
food  supply  up  to  par  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  allies. 

"We  cannot  escape  history.  We  have 
supreme  confidence  that  with  the  help  of 
God,  honor  will  prevail.  W/e  have  faith 
that  future  generations  will  know  that 
here,  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, there  came  the  time  when  men  of 
good  will  found  a  ivay  to  unite  and  pro- 
duce and  fight  to  destroy  the  forces  of  ig- 
norance, intolerance,  slavery  and  war.' 

— President  Roosevelt. 

Pay  -fli    If  Oil    (fO 

Ihe  congressional 

hearings  on  various  pay-as-you-go  plans 
for  financing  the  war  seem  to  overlook  one 
very  fundamental  consideration  in  regard 
to  taxes  in  a  democracy. 

Paying  of  taxes  and  buying  of  War  Sav- 
ing Bonds  under  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  duties  and  privileges  of  free 
citizens.  They  are  not  penalties  imposed 
(in  criminals. 

The  present  hearings  are  not  on  the 
question  of  "forgiving  1942  taxes."  but  on 
whether  we  shall  change  the  computation 
for  1943  taxes  from  tl»e  1942  income  basis 
to  the  lc>43  income  basis,  and  collect  most 
of  those  1943  taxes  on  a  monthly  basis  at 
the  source. 

Taxes  for  1942  are  already  paid,  having 
been  computed  on  1941  income  basis.  Tax- 
es for  1943  are  current,  and  if  we  choose 
to  shift  the  basis  of  computation  one  year 
ahead,  the  Treasury  Department  will  have 
larger  collections  from  the  greater  income, 
and  will  have  far  less  expense  in  collecting 
and  auditing,  and  greater  net  results  to 
apply  on  war  expenditures. 

We  thoroughly  object  to  the  Treasury 
Department  officials  thinking  they  have 
anything  to  forgive  or  any  right  to  forgive 
anything  in  regard  to  taxes  imposed  by 
ourselves  through  Congress. 

"  )  year  ago  the  Japs  tipped  off  my  arm 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  I  renew  my  pledge  to 
make  mx  'stinger'  work  just  as  hard  and 
effectively  its  the  gun  I  left  behind  me." 

<  >BIE  Bartlett,  25-year  old  Negro 
swing-shift  welder  at  Calship. 


In  SfltlpbuildinG 

T 

J  HE  81st  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Managers  and  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping held  at  the  Bureau's  new  building,  4/ 
Beaver  Street,  New  York,  on  February  23, 
focused  attention  on  the  remarkable  rec- 
ords in  construction  made  by  American 
shipyards  in  1942. 

J.  Lewis  Luckenbach  was  reelected  pres- 
ident for  his  eleventh  term,  and  the  other 
officers  were  reelected  as  follows:  David 
Arnot,  vice  president  and  chief  surveyor; 
Joseph  W.  Powell  and  Samuel  D.  Mc- 
Comb,  honorary  vice  presidents ;  Jerome  B. 
Crowley,  treasurer;  John  W.  Cantillion, 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer;  and 
Kenneth  D.  Hill,  assistant  treasurer. 

The  following  eight  managers  were 
elected  to  the  board:  Percy  Clubb,  2nd; 
Homer  L.  Ferguson;  Basil  Harris;  B.  B. 
Howard;  Roger  D.  Lapham;  Joseph  T. 
Lykes;  Henry  H.  Reed;  and  H.  Garrish 
Smith. 

Some  very  striking  figures  on  American 
shipbuilding  were  brought  out  in  remarks 
by  President  Luckenbach. 

American  shipyards  during  1942  pro- 
duced in  seagoing  merchant  tonnage  719 
ships,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  8,000,000 
tons  and  a  measurement  of  5,341,378  gross 
tons.  This  tonnage  is  amost  three-fourths 
of  the  total  American  merchant  seagoing 
tonnage  of  1939,  and  more  than  one-half 
of  the  number  of  ships.  The  gross  tonnage 
is  greater  than  the  total  seagoing  tonnage 
owned  by  Japan  before  the  war. 

"Pacific  Coast  shipyards  completed  50 
per  cent,  or  363,  of  the  seagoing  merchant 
vessels;  the  Atlantic  Coast  yards  contrib- 
uting 36  per  cent,  or  259  ships;  and  the 
Gulf  Coast  14  per  cent,  or  97  vessels  of  the 
total.  The  State  of  California,  which  prior 
to  1941  had  not  produced  a  seagoing  mer- 
chant type  vessel  in  20  years,  once  again, 
as  in  1941,  led  the  nation  with  245  comple- 
tions, or  34  per  cent  of  the  grand  total. 
Oregon  ranked  second  with  ll4and  Mary- 
land third  with  93  ships." 
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SUNRISE   AT   MARINSHIP   IS   A    TREAT  TO    THE    WORKERS   ON   GRAVEYARD   SHIFT 

Atatinlkip    (?ka.nae5 

FROM  STEAM  RECIPROCATING  LIBERTYS 
TO  ...  .  TURBO-ELECTRIC    TANKERS 


JUST  A  FEW  MORE  OF  THESE  LIBERTYS  are  to  be  built  at  Marinship  and  then  the 
entire  yard  will  be  concentrated  on  tankers.  This  Liberty,  one  ot  many  built  by  the 
tard,  is  ready  for  departure  for  ports  unknown. 


Marinship  Corporation  operates 
a  yard  originally  designed  to  pro- 
duce EC-2  cargo  carriers.  It  is 
proud  of  its  record  in  construction 
of  tin-  yard  and  also  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  Liberty  ships. 

<  Hit  oi  several  six-way  yards 
projected  in  the  spring  of  1942, 
Marinship  alone  made  deliveries 
1 ' l- 1 1  ire  the  j  ear  was  ended.  How 
ever,  in  the  fall  of  1942,  orders 
came  from  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion that  Marinship  should  change 
over  to  the  building  of  large 
tankers. 

The  technical  staff  of  the  yard 
immediateh  began  laying  plans 
for  the  change.  Today,  five  ways 
are  in  tanker  production,  and  one 
wa\  is  still  devoted  to  Libertys. 

Our  i  1 1  u  st  ra  t  i  c  hi  s  show  the 
amazing  progress  on  these  tank 
eis.  The\  will:  be  steam-turbine 
drive  with  electrical  speed  reduc- 
tion between  turbine  and  tail 
shaft  ;  have  ample  fuel  capacity  for 
long  distance  range;  have  a  good 
turn  (if  sea  speed;  carr)  huge 
quantities  of  petroleum  and  distil- 
lates; and  lie  equipped  with  cargo 
pumps  capable  of  discharging  en- 
tire capacity  in  les^  than  12  hums. 
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PREFABRICATING 
work  on  tankers 
goes  forward  as 
this  70-ton  section 
is  ready  to  be 
placed   on   a   hull. 


TANKER  BULKHEAD  looms  above  a  group 
of  workers  on  one  of  Marinship's  five  ways 
that  are  now  building  tankers. 


LOOKING  DOWN  on  one  of  T-2  type  tankers 
from  the  bow  end.  This  hull  will  be  Marinship's 
first  tanker  to  go  down  the  ways. 


STERN  VIEW  (above,  left)  of  a  T-2  type  tanker.  The  triangular 
pieces  shown  on  the  bulkhead,  center,  are  stiffening  brackets. 
ANGLE  SHOT  (above,  right)  of  a  T-2  type  tanker  under  con- 
struction   at    Marinship. 

JUST  TO  PROVE  that  there  IS  something  new 
under  the  sun,  we  present  Miss  Marian  Cor 
rico,  first  woman  scaler  to  be  employed  at 
Marinship,  which  now  has  a  crew  of  ten 
women  doing  the  work  formerly  considered 
to  be  a  man's  job.  Paul  Everett,  tank  scaler 
foreman,  left,  decided  that  women,  provided 
they  were  small  of  frame,  would  make  good 
scalers  for  work  around  the  inner  bottoms. 


WORKERS  diligently 
on  the  job  on  a 
tanker  bulkhead, 
anxious  for  the  day 
their  first  tanker  is 
put  afloat. 
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.    .    .    A    REMARKABLE 
RECORD    AT    MOORE 


DRY   DOCK   COMPANY 


CRIPPLED  SHIPS  slip  in  and  repaired  ships  briskly  move 
out  of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  yards  with  monoto- 
nous regularity  ...  on  an  average  of  one  every  10  hours 
since  December  7.  1941.  Garbed  in  strange  costumes, 
these  employees  present  an  eerie  sight. 


I 


J  HE  WEARY  SHIP, 
flying  the  flag-  of  a  fighting  Allied 
nation,  limped  into  the  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Company's  yards  on  the 
Oakland  Estuary.  Its  overworked 
engines  barely  coughed  the  ship 
into  docking  position.  While  it 
was  being  hoisted  out  of  the  water 
aboard  the  drydock  blocks,  tele- 
phones rang  in  hundreds  of  homes 
in  the  bay  area.  Sleep}-  men,  who 
only  six  hours  before  had  com- 
pleted a  24-hour  long  stretch  of 
work,  answered  the  clamoring 
telephone.  They  listened  <|uietlv 
to  the  filtered  voice  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  \'o  response  wa: 
needed.  They  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver, wearily  dressed  them- 
selves, and  stepped  into  the  night 
en  route  to  their  tools  and  their 
shi  ips  in  the  Moore  yards. 

The)     v'  ere    a    section    of    one 
"'    the    "repair    gangs"         those 
doughty,   skilled   and   hard-work- 
en  w  ho  have  established  for 
"re  yard-  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord i  A   turning  out  on  an  a\  erage 
repair   or   conversion    job 
•  ■■''>     !  '    hours    since    the    Japa- 


nese  began  their  undeclared  war 
against  the  United  States  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941. 

Their  job,  an  unpredictable  one, 
is  vital  in  wartime  shipping  cir- 
cles. Repair  jobs  are  increasing  in 
numbers  geometrically  with  the 
increase  in  new  ship  construction 
and  the  forced  schedules  of  estab- 
lished lines.  As  the  older  ships, 
and  their  newly-built  sister  ves- 
sels, ply  the  sea  lanes,  much  like 
a  shuttle  bus  service,  the  need  for 
rehabilitation  of  the  over-worked 
vessels  increases. 

635  Ships  Repaired 
The  Moore  yards,  with  their  ex- 
tensive drydocking  facilities  in 
( lakland,  Alameda,  Richmond  and 
San  Francisco,  perform  more  than 
<>(>  per  cent  of  all  the  repair  work 
done  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area. 

Since  the  war  began  for  the 
United  States,  the  Moore  yards 
have  com  erted  or  repaired  ap- 
proximately 635  ships.  These  re- 
pair jobs  have  been  performed  on 
-•  e:    els  flying  the  Hags  of  all  mari- 


by  Pat  Martin 


time  Allied  nations  and  ships  of  all 
types. 

In  repair  work,  there  is  one  un- 
written law — the  job  must  be  fin- 
ished on  time  !  The  deadline  must 
be  met !  Every  vessel  has  its  clock] 
like  schedule  to  meet,  and  every 
moment  lost  in  repair  work  jeop- 
ardizes the  ship's  reassembly  in 
its  designated  convoy. 

And  in  all  of  the  repair  jobs 
which  the  Moore  employees  ha\e 
performed,  not  a  deadline  has 
been  missed.  Nothing — absolutely! 
nothing- — is  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  meeting  a  ship  repair 
deadline. 

Ahead  of  Schedule 
And,  in  the  midst  of  this  great 
repair  task,  the  Moore  employees 
have  steadily  kept  ahead  of  sched- 
ule on  their  new  construction 
work'.  Scores  of  new  ships  are  be- 
ing constructed  in  the  Moore 
yards  -cargo  ships  for  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  aux- 
iliary ships  for  the  United  States 
Xavy  —  complicated  ships,  high- 
powered  ships,  speedy  ships.  \*e\v 
ships  of  many  different  tvpes  arc 
being  constructed,  on  schedule, 
though  often  hundreds  of  highly- 
skilled  craftsmen  are  pulled  frord 
the  new  jobs  to  perform  repair 
duty  on  broken  ships  returned 
from   convoy  duty. 
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New  . . mstructii in  woi 
full)  planned  from  the  blue-print 
tu  dcliv  en  of  a  -~  1 1  i  i . ;  ill  con- 
strui  tion  of  t In- 
vessel  arc  aware  of  the  steps  !■•  be 
taken  days,  weeks  and  months 
ahead  i  if  actual  executii  in. 

With  repair  work,  however,  the 
unpredictable  enters  the  picture. 
Few  repair  jobs  are  alike.  Repair 
jobs  ma)  range  from  the  well 
known  "once-o\  er-lightly"  —  re- 
moval  of  marine  growth  and  gen- 
eral hull  cleaning,  to  highly  deli- 
cate engine  and  rudder  work  or- 
ders, i"  to  complete  a  now  bottom 
en  large  sections  of  the  hull.  Re- 
pair work  requires  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  management  and  a 
high  degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
craftsmen.  Repair  craftsmen  arc 
tops  in  the  shipbuilding  industry; 
they  receive  a  bonus  For  their  par- 
ticular t\  pe  •  if  wi  irk,  for  they  must 
be  highly  skilled  in  their  chosen 
field  of  endeavor,  and  at  the  same 
time  trained  t"  cope  with  the  un- 
predictable tasks  which  they  face 
pn  newly-arrived  repair  jobs. 
There  are  n<  i  blue  prints  hand)  f<  ir 
read}  reference  on  wartime  ship 
repair  jobs.  And  the  hours  re- 
pair men  do  not  work  the  regula- 
tion eight  hours  a  day.  Work  does 
not  stop  mi  repair  jobs.  The  gangs 
work  as  long  as  the)  can  stand  the 
gaff,  take  as  few  hours  of  rest  as 
absoluteh  is  necessary  and  hustle 
pack  to  the  job  to  get  the  ship  to 
sea  again  carrying  vitally-needed 
sinews  of  battle  to  our  fighting 
men  on  all  the  fighting  fronts  in 
thi>  global  warefare.  Repairmen 
bay,  however,  that  the  energy,  in- 


itiative,  ingenuit)  and  pei 
ance  w  hich  the)  must  expend  and 
exhibit  in  their  jobs  an  well  re 
paid  by  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  know  ing  the  importance  of  this 
phase  .it'  work  in  the  vt  ar  effort. 

High  Skills  Needed 

Ingenuit)    of  repairmen  is  illus 

t  rated  \  er\    w  ell  by  one  i  e<  ent   j<  ■  !> 

performed  in  the  Moore  yards  on 
a  foreign  Allied  ship  docked  for 
emergenc)  repair  work.  This  job 
required  careful  planning,  speed) 
and  accurate  work.  It  was  a  rush 
job,  too  the  installation  oi  a 
crankshaft  which  had  to  be  made 
from  parts  nf  three  old  .mis.  \t'ter 
the  shaft  had  Keen  made,  it  had  to 
be  lowered  into  the  ship  in  four 
sections.  Each  section  weighed 
seven  tons  28  tons  of  crankshaft  ! 
The  operation  required  nine  hours. 
Lowering  the  sections  down  into 
the  engine  room  required  compli- 
cated rigging  work.  "We  just 
draped  the  engine  with  chains  and 
lowered  away,"  said  Jack  Frost, 
veteran  Moore  quarterman  rig- 
ger, simply.  Then  the  marine  ma 
chinists  took  over.  They  spotted 
the  bearings.  This  required  ut- 
most accuracy  and  care  for  a  ship's 
very  life  depends  upon  the  correct 
working  Of  its  bearings  and  crank- 
shaft. But  the  job  was  finished  in 
record  time:  the  ship  sailed  awav 
before  deadline  was  reached:  and 

the     tired     skilled     workers     went 
home  to  rest  in  anticipation  of  an- 
other rush  call  at  any  time  within 
the  next  few  hours. 
Crushed    from    collisions,    with 


EXPERT  MACHINISTS  of  Moore's  repair 
a    crank    shaft   of   a   foreign    ally's   ship. 

holes   in   them   spouting  precious 

Cargo  oil.  or  with  smashed  hot 
turns  from  beachings,  the  ships 
come  into  Moore's  docks  for  hull 
jobs.  The  work  orders  for  some  of 
these  repair  j.  >l>s  at  Mo.  ire's  w  .  ail. I 
make  a  good  day's  reading.  |ol>s 
big  .md  little  must  he  performed 
with  meticulous  care  and  com- 
pleted on  time. 

In  addition  to  new   construction 
work  and  re]. air  jobs,  Moore's  is  a 

great  center  of  ship  conversion 
work.  Giant  passenger  vessels  and 

great  car-.,  ships  are  converted  to 
war  transports  for  cargoes  and 
troops — wary  travelers  of  the  deep 
-  bristling  with  guns  aide  to  give 
battle  and  equipped  with  e\  ery 
available  safety  device  for  use  in 
the  ev  ent  i  if  disaster. 


SKILLED  REPAIRMEN  of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 
are  shown  swarming  over  a  stricken  Norwegian  ship, 
which  soon  will  be  on  her  way  to  carry  needed  supplies. 


HER  BOTTOM  extensively  damaged,  a  great  cargo 
vessel  is  drydocked  and  is  returned  to  sea  duty  in 
record  time. 
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WEBSTER-BRINKLEY 


GEAR  CASE  WELD- 
MENT  vacuumed  at 
the  start  ot  the  pro- 
duction line  of  elec- 
tro-mechanical steer- 
ing gear. 


I 


IHE  WELD  MENT 
technique  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important  in  the  marine  ma- 
chinery output  of  the  Webster- 
Brinkley  Company,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  according  to  George  Gunn, 
Jr.,  president. 

The  use  of  a  combination  of 
steel  castings,  rolled  sections  and 
plates  in  one  weldment  has 
achieved  some  noteworthy  results 
in  the  interest  of  speed-with-pre- 
cision. 

Weldments  have  established 
their  value  on  a  number  of  counts. 
On  the  count  of  speed,  the  use  of 
weldments  detours  the  lengthy 
and  costly  pattern  stage  of  pro- 
duction, and  on  the  count  of  pre- 
cision, tlu-  use  of  steel  plate  makes 
possible  better  conformity  to  toler- 
ances. A  weldment  needs  only  one- 
half  of  the  machining  time  requir- 
ed on  the  same  unit  as  a  casting. 
All  rough  machining — drilling  and 
tapping  and  part  of  the  flat  work 
— is  done  on  these  units  before 
weld  assembly  is  begun,  all  on 
precision  weldment  fixtures— and 
thus  work  on  large  machine  tools 
'■  to  a  minimum. 
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Moreover,  a  weldment  means  a 
saving  in  weight  of  up  to  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  same  unit  in  cast 
steel — a  factor  highly  important 
in  marine  machinery.  A  high  de- 
gree of  strength  in  the  completed 
unit  is  found  to  be  still  another 
positive  characteristic  of  the  weld- 
ment due  to  more  advantageous 
distribution  of  metal  along  lines 
of  highest  stress. 

The  upper  and  lower  gear  cases 
of  the  quadrant  electro-mechani- 
cal steering  gear  are  instances  of 
using  weldments  in  lieu  of  cast 
pieces.  In  these  units,  the  bearing 
sleeves  are  steel  castings,  used  in 
Combination  with  the  steel  plate 
of  the  body  proper. 

A  major  application  of  casting 
and  steel  plate  combination  fabri- 
cation at  Webster-Brinkley  is  the 
pedestal  base  of  the  airplane  crane. 
This  heavy  duty  part,  S]/2'  in 
diameter,  consist*,  .if  the  base 
proper  and  the  gear  case  cover. 
The  parts  for  oil  retainers  are 
castings  and  the  main  portion  of 
the  unit  is  welded  steel  plate.  The 
eight-way  transfer  valve  used  on 


the  same  piece  of  deck  machinery 
is  another  interesting  weldment. 
In  this  instance,  the  weldment 
technique  eliminates  a  quantity  of 
core  work.  This  part  is  steel  plate 
formed  around  cast  rings  as  a  base 
for  piston  and  valve  liners,  and 
pipes  of  seamless  steel  tubing  are 
welded  on.  Also  welded  are  the 
end  flanges  of  the  pipes. 

In  the  fabrication  of  very  large, 
heavy  duty  parts  such  as  the 
drum,  also  used  on  the  airplane 
crane,  the  fact  that  there  is  greater 
control  over  the  quality  of  metal 
used  in  a  weldment  is  especially 
important  in  achieving  a  precision 
job.  The  frame  of  this  part  is  weld- 
ed steel  plate,  with  the  drum, 
brake  drum  and  shaft  welded  up 
as  a  unit,  thus  eliminating  fitting 
of  shafts  and  keys.  This  construc- 
tion results  in  a  marked  saving  in 
weight — a  factor  highly  important 
in  marine  machinery.  The  anchor 
bolt  castings  are  welded  on,  and, 
after  turning,  the  flange  is  welded 
into  position. 

The  production  picture  at  Web- 
ster-Brinkley shows  an  increased 
use  of  the  weldment  as  a  way  to 
build  the  all-essential  speed-with- 
precision  technique.  The  design  of 
a  new  electrical  hydraulic  steering 
engine  calls  for  the  fabrication  of 
the  main  base  in  the  form  of  one 
weldment.  On  this,  as  on  other 
weldments,  special  jigs  are  design- 
ed to  insure  interchangeabilitv  of 
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parts,  and   consistent   conformity 
ecifications.  The  jig  for  the 
electrical  steering  engine  body  is 
a  weldment  in  itself. 

Application  of  the  weldment 
technique  is,  of  course,  just  one 
phase  in  a  many-sided  production 
program  which  has  focused  na- 
tional attention  to  the  Webster- 
Brinkley  organization.  Develop- 
ment of  assembly  lines  for  steer 
ing  gears,  produced  formerly  on  a 
one-at-a-time  basis,  is  one  of  the 
\\  ebster-Brinkley  industrial 
"firsts."  and  feeder  lines  of  parts 
extend  from  a  network  of  some  67 
suppliers.  This  company  pioneer- 
ed in  the  use  of  subcontracting  to 
expedite  production. 

In  addition  to  Air.  Gunn,  the 
plant  management  is  comprised  "f 
rhomas  J.  Bannan,  vice  president 
and  co-owner;  Hamld  H.  Hart- 
man,  general  manager.  Tyler 
Sprake  is  chief  engineer. 


WELDMENTS    DETOUR    PATTERN    STAGE 


AT  WEBSTER-BRINKLEY,  weldments  have  established  their  value  on  a  number 
of  counts,  notably  in  the  way  of  detouring  the  lengthy  and  costly  pattern 
stage  of  production,  and  in  the  way  the  use  of  steel  plate  makes  possible 
acme  conformity  to  true  tolerances.  The  above  illustrations  give  an  idea  of 
how  the  company  has  developed  this  technique. 


TOP  ROW,  left:  Inspecting  oil  system  of  electro-mechanical  steering  gear 
prior  to  testing.  Gear  cases  of  this  unit  are  weldment  assemblies.  Top  row, 
right:  The  eight-way  transfer  valve,  part  of  an  airplane  crane,  is  a  weldment, 
wherein  the  technique  eliminates  a  quantity  of  core  work.  Bottom,  left:  The 
heart  of  the  photo-electric  pilot,  one  of  a  line  of  steering  gear  control 
equipment.  This  view  shows  the  photo  scanning  unit,  consisting  of  a  small, 
continuously  burning  electric  light  whose  rays  are  concentrated  upon  a  photo- 
electric cell  by  means  of  prisms  and  lenses.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  the 
slightest  deviation  of  the  compass  card  from  the  predetermined  course 
will  cause  a  counteracting  movement  of  the  rudder  which  will  return  the  ship 
to  its  course.  Bottom,  right:  Webster-Brinkley  accomplished  an  enormous 
saving  in  weight  in  the  construction  of  this  airplane  crane  unit,  one  of  the 
long  list  of  such  deck  machinery  produced  by  the  company,  by  the  use  of 
the  weldment  technique.  The  pedestal  base  of  the  crane  is  a  weldment 
assembly,  as  is  the  drum,  built  up  as  a  unit. 
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EVERY  NEW  SHIP  requires  drawings, 
equipment  and  machinery  layouts  and 
lists  of  material  and  fittings. 


In  the  battle 

fronts,  our  ships  must  stand  up 
against  damage  from  torpedoes, 
bombs,  projectiles  and  mines. 

On  the  home  fronts,  those  in 
industry  must  endure  numerous 
physical  hazards,  aggravated  by 
problems  of  housing,  transporta- 
tion and  food.  These  are  further 
complicated  by  urgent  expansion 
and  accelerating  employment  of 
new  and  inexperienced  workers. 

On  the  morale  fronts,  our  ship- 
builders, as  well  as  other  indus- 
trial workers,  have  a  growing 
problem  to  meet.  It  might  be  call- 
ed the  challenge  of  safeguarding 
and  arming  the  human  mind. 
•Modern  life,  even  in  peace-time, 
has  set  up  speeds  and  tensions 
that  are  often  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  average  mind  to  withstand. 
World  war  has  added  to  these 
stresses.  There  are  world  tensions, 
national  tensions,  and  community 
tensions  which  may  play  havoc  in 
any  home  or  may  stir  up  unab- 
sorbable  conflicts  in  the  mind  of 
any  individual. 

If  we  do  not  squarely  face  this 
issue,  all  industry  and  production 
will  suffer  accordingly,  and  the 
war  will  be  prolonged  with  in- 
creased loss  of  life  on  the  firing 
line. 


Shipbuilder    -find 


A  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  IDEAS  ON  THE 
WAR-WINNING  JOB  OF  WHOLESALE  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  SKILL  IN  THE  MARITIME  CRAFTS 


mcnTRL  ARmflmenT 

SJn    WattlntQ 

by  Stewart  F.  Bryant,  Lieut.-Comdr.  U.  S.  N.  tret.)* 

Instructor  in  Problems  of  Shipbuilding  for  Supervisors, 
E.  S.  M.  War  Training   Program,  Stanford   University. 


!"    opinions  "i    assei  tions  contained  hei 
are  the   pi  i\  at<    one     of   the  writer  and  are 

I    i     offii  mI  01    as  reflecting 

views    "i    the    Navy    Department    01    the    na 
large. 


Our  first  move  is  to  recognize 
the  growing  threat  of  these  men- 
tal strains.  The  second  is  to  see 
what  we  can  do  about  them.  In 
this  summary,  we  shall  only  seek 
an  example  in  each  kind  of  ten- 
sion, and  then  outline  a  few  of  the 
protective  measures  available. 

Internationally 

Let  us  take  the  millions  of  our 
citizens  whose  parents,  or  who 
themselves,  originated  in  enemy 
areas.  Many  of  these  citizens  are 
married  to  old  native  stock,  or 
those  whose  antecedents  are  from 
allied  areas.  Tragic  disagreements 
have  resulted.  Mental  clashes 
have  often  been  too  much  to  carry. 
There  is  a  way  out  in  many  cases. 
Am  person  can  justly  take  pride 
and  can  even  maintain  a  certain 
loyalty  to  the  best  in  the  historic 
culture  of  any  race  or  nation.  Then 
as  long  as  they  remain  completely 
aloof  from  political  Loyalty  to  an 
enemy  governmental  control, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 


they  cannot  be  counted  on,  and 
count  themselves  as  good  and 
loyal  citizens. 

Nationally 
Our  spirit  of  competition  as  an 
energizer  of  civilization  has  led  to 
inherent  class  rivalry.  Each  class 
has  had  the  right  in  our  democ- 
racy to  plead  and  argue  for  its 
own  interests  and  organize  to  pro- 
mote them.  Theoretically  an  ob- 
jective can  be  sought  by  any 
group  until  it  begins  to  drain 
from  the  common  welfare  and  the 
common  good.  At  that  level  it 
should  stop.  What  we  can  now  see 
with  patriotic  understanding  is 
that  in  wartime  this  level  must  be 
seriously  and  sacrificially  lowered 
on  behalf  of  the  security  and  sur- 
vival of  the  nation.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  waiting  for  all  other 
groups  to  set  the  example.  It  is 
more  a  question  of  all  groups  tak- 
ing the  lead  at  once.  Class  strife 
at  the  front  would  not  win  many 
battles. 
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SUBMARINE  PETTY  OFFICERS  attend 
General  Electrics  school,  held  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Navy,  to  learn 
operation,  maintenance  and  repair  of 
electrical  equipment  aboard  subma- 
rines. Instructor  W.  E.  Jacobsen  ex- 
plains propulsion  layout. 


Community  Life 
\\  e  can  c<  insider  the  trj  ing  situ 
Btion  brought  about  b)  acute 
problems  of  housing,  transporta- 
tion, food  and  illness,  and  even  a 
shortage  of  conveniences,  once 
fondly  regarded  ;i-  necessities.  To 
these  problems  we  must  add  the 
widespread  dislocation  of  normal 
life  by  the  increasing  shifts  of 
population  towards  war  industrial 
centers,  and  the  consequent 
strain-,  imposed  upon  family  and 
individual  adjustments  to  new 
Conditions.  Time  is  needed  to 
Straighten  out  these  problems: 
time  and  patience,  and  vigorous 
effort  by  leadership  t"  remedy  the 
dangers  involved.  But  don't  for- 
get time  "li  the  battle  front  is 
life.  Time  saved  at  home  under 
relatively  less  hazard  saves  life 
lor  those  abroad  who  carry  the 
greatest  risk  of  all. 

Personal  Industrial  Relations 
There  are  plenty  of  examples  of 

injustice,  needless   hardship,  ] r 

placement,  delay,  confusion  and 
grievance  after  grievance.  These 
things  have  always  existed  and 
always  will  exist  where  democ- 
racies go  i"  war.  No  system,  no 
planning,  no  great  effort  is  ever 
perfect.  It  is  part  of  every  large 
game.  But,  again,  in  the  war 
zones,  any  ship,  or  any  regiment, 
or  any  flight  squadron  may  be  so 
placed  in  the  fortune  or  misfor- 
tune of  war  that  it  has  no  chance 
even  to  survive.  That  game,  and 
shipbuilding  as  well,  takes  strong 
hands,  stout  hearts,  and  enduring 
virile  minds. 


Si  i  then,  in  1 1 1 i ■—  time  I  if  need  f<  ir 

comprehensive  human  engineer- 
ing, what  can  we  do  about  mental 
armament  ? 

Mental  Armament 
First.  There  is  the  understand 
ing  oi  subconscious  behavior  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  continuing 
impacts  of  earlier  and  even  f<  irg<  >i 
ten  abnormal  experience.  The  ex- 
ample we  use  is  trivial  but  illus- 
trative.   \   foreman   was  incensed 
at  the  idea  of  women  in  shipbuild- 
ing.   Nothing  could  change  his  re- 
pulsion, until  it  was  found  that  he 
had   been   bullied   around   during 

hi-  boyh 1   bj    a   flock  of  older 

and  bigger  sisters.  Rather  than 
acknowledge  the  lasting  potency 
of  this  rough  influence,  he  finally 
changed  his  mind. 

Many  of  our  fears  and  our  pre- 
judices and  our  resentments  are  in 
great  measure  due  to  similar  ab- 
normal  early  pressures.  Why  not 
search  for  them  to  understand  and 
eliminate  our  mental   twists? 

Second.  We  come  to  the  oppor- 
tunity   and   necessity  of  avoiding 

situation-  which  some  individuals 
are  not  fitted  to  withstand.  A 
voting  new  worker  from  an  in- 
terior town,  for  example,  suddenly 
finds  himself  with  maximum  pay, 
(more  than  he  ever  hoped  for  I  and 
minimum  wholesome  recreational 
opportunities.  A  dangerous  mix- 
ture. A  hand)  saloon  should  not 
l>e  the  answer. 

Third.   The    provision    by    gOA 
eminent,   management   and   work- 
er,  as    well,   of   wholes,  ,nie   substi- 


tutes for  the  diversions  and  diss; 
pations  which  may  rot  the  verv 
eliiciencv  of  the  yard  forces.  There 
is  an  idea  picked  up  years  ago  in 
the  Near  East  from  a  foreign  crit- 
ic that  may  help  here  and  help 
carry  on  even  through  the  post- 
war years. 

"You  American-."  lie  said. "with 
such  opportunities  in  this  world 
i  ippi  a  tunny  - i\  en  to  no  other  pei  i- 
ple  if  you  would  only  pick  your 
pleasures  and  your  diversions 
from  those  things  that  have  re- 
wards instead  of  penalties,  that  no 
one  or  nothing  can  ever  take  away 
from  you.  and  those  things  which 
do  not  need  a  great  deal  of  mon- 
ey ." 

That's  a  big  i irder,  bul  a  g 1 

formula.  What  are  these  safe- 
guards? Our  old  friend  Plato  once 

doped  it  out,  hut  we  don't  often 
find  him  in  the  "funnies"  and  only 
1  'Into  appears  in  the  movies.  Plato 
said  something  about,  "good 

friends,  g 1  books,  spurts,  music. 

forums  (clubs),  and  nature,  and 
some  Greek  etceteras  like  art, 
architecture,  and  sculpture."  But 
the  same  old  principles  remain. 
And  avocations  give  a  clue  a-  t.  i 
the  future  stability  of  any  modern 
society. 

Next,  what  do  we  more  specifi- 
cally need  in  arming  a  mind  in  a 
world  overloaded  with  increasing 
strains?  We  can  list  four  essen- 
tials; great  objectives,  cardinal 
principles,  fi  irtifying  attitudes,  and 
opportunity  for  service.  These 
may  vary  greatly  in  time  of  peace. 
(Page  63,  Please) 
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IN  A  MOCK-UP  prefabrication  of 
pipe  systems,  it  is  often  possible  to 
alter  arrangements  with  substantial 
savings  in  pipe  and  fittings. 


T 


I  HE  MARINE  PIPE 
fitter  has  always  been  a  peculiar 
individual  with  a  peculiar  mental 
twist  that  fitted  him  to  undertake 
a  peculiar  job. 

With  a  stub  of  a  pencil  behind 
his  ear,  a  strip  of  thin  wm id  tem- 
plate material,  a  tape  line  or  a 
two-foot  rule,  and  a  pipe  plan,  he 
would  disappear  for  awhile  in  the 
hold  or  engine  room  of  a  steamer, 
and  emerge  with  certain  mysteri- 
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ous  marks  and  figures  on  his 
board,  the  meaning  of  which  could 
be  deciphered  only  by  himself.  He 
would  then  go  to  the  pipe  shop 
•  and  work  over  a  length  of  pipe, 
fashioning  it  to  certain  curves  and 
offsets,  and  fitting  it  with  certain 
flanges  or  couplings.  When  fin- 
ished, he  would  take  it  down  into 
the  ship  and  put  it  in  place,  usu- 
ally with  two  to  three  try-and-fit 
adjustments.  When  finished,  the 
pipe  arrangement  would  bear 
some  slight  resemblance  to  the 
pipe  plan. 

Piping  arrangements  are  serii  ius 
matters  aboard  ship,  and  there  are 
many  systems  of  piping  aboard  a 
modern  ship,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  peculiar  problems.  To  enu- 
merate some  of  these  systems,  we 
have : 

1.  The  main  steam. 

2.  The  feed  water. 

3.  The  auxiliary  steam. 

4.  The  main  lubricating  oil. 

5.  The  auxiliary  lube  oil. 

6.  The  fuel  oil  service. 

7.  The  fuel  oil  transfer. 

8.  The  steam  heating. 

9.  The  culinary  steam. 

10.  The  hot  water. 

11.  The  drinking  water. 

12.  The  sanitary  salt  water. 

13.  The  fuel  oil  heating. 

14.  The  fire  and  bilge. 

15.  The  refrigerative  service. 
All  of  these  systems  have  to  be 

arranged  in  such  a  manner:  that 
they  will  function  efficiently  and 
promptly  ;  that  they  will  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other,  even  in  con- 
gested spaces;  and  that  the  least 
possible  pipe  is  used  in  each. 

In  this  matter  of  marine  pipe 
fitting,  as  in  many  other  depart- 
ment-, of  marine  architecture,  we 
are    learning   much    from    the   so- 

EXHIBIT  of  a  few  of  the  fittings  pro- 
duced by  welding  from  pipe  scrap. 


called  prefabrication  type  of  mas'; 
production  of  ships  as  practiced  in 
the  new  Liberty  shipyards. 

The  new  type  of  pipefitting 
work  first  began  in  the  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  yard  at 
Portland,  the  yard  which  has  con- 
sistently held  the  leading  record 
for  days  consumed  from  keel  lay- 
ing to  delivery  in  producing  Lib- 
erty ships.  Here  the  boss  pipe 
fitter  conceived  the  very  simple 
but  very  valuable  idea  that  instead 
of  sending  the  pipe  fitter  to  the 
ship,  he  would  bring  the  ship  to 
the  pipe  fitter. 

A  large  open  loft  like  a  mold  loft 
was  devoted  to  pipe  shop  pur- 
poses, and  on  part  of  the  floor,  the 
tank  tops  of  a  Liberty  vessel  were 
laid  out  in  frame  spaces  full  size. 
Mock-ups  of  pumps,  engine  foun- 
dations, bulkhead  manifolds,  and 
heat  exchangers  were  made  accu- 
rately to  size,  with  all  flange  con- 
nections precisely  spotted. 

When  a  system  of  piping  was  to 
be  prepared,  the  mock-ups  of 
every  item  served  by  this  piping 
were  located  exactly  on  the  floor, 
and  the  piping  was  cut,  bent  and 
fitted  exactly  right  in  the  shop.  It 
was  even  tested  there.  All  parts 
were  plainly  marked,  and  the  en- 
tire system  with  all  its  fittings  and 
hangers  or  stools  cut  very  ap- 
proximately to  fit  the  ship,  was  as- 
sembled to  go  down  to  the  ship 
and  lie  installed  as  a  unit. 

This  system  soon  began  to  show 
some  very  notable  results,  not 
only  in  saving  of  time  and  the 
speeding  up  of  hull  assembly  and 
outfitting,  but  also  in  the  saving 
of  pipe,  pipe  fittings,  and  stools 
and  hangars. 

Marine  draftsmen  lay  out  these 
piping  systems  and  lay  out  a  mas- 
ter plan,  combining  all  the  sys- 
tems so  as  to  avoid  interferences. 
The  number  of  marine  draftsmen, 
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U  sufficient  expei  ien«  e  t"  do 

thi-  work  H  ill:  .11 

--.  i-  \  en   limited  in    Vmei 

\\  hen  tin- «  »regonship  pipe  shop 
began  its  i>  pe  "f  pipe  s)  stem  pre 
fabrication,  and  engineers  and 
draftsman  came  down  i"  see  li"\\ 
it  \\.i-  done,  their  eyes  saw  for  the 
lii-i  time  actuall)  worked  out  in 
space  tin-  plans  the)  li.nl  sel  dow  n 
on  paper.  1"  them  and  to  the  pipe 
fitters  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  certain  curves,  certain  pipe 
joints,  certain  vah  es  \\  ere  n<  't 
i>tiI\  superfluous,  but  in  man)  in 
-  detrimental.  Inspect  n  - 
also  saw  whole  systems  for  tin- 
first  time,  and  these  facts  were 
also  apparent  to  them. 

The  result  was  a  rearrangement 
of  man)  of  the  systems,  resulting 
in  a  total  overall  saving  of  many 
tons  of  piping  ami  of  fittings.  \ 
tolerance  of  1  M  inch  is  main 
tained  on  assemblies  of  pipe  sys 
terns  at  tlii—  shop  ami  i>  found  to 
be  \  er)  satisfacti  ir)  fi  ir  installa 
tinn  in  the  ship. 

The  shop  is  well  equipped  with 
pipe   cutting   and    threading    ma 
chiner)  and  has  a  large  batter)  'it' 
l".  S.  Pipe  Bending  machines. 

Large  numbers  of  excellent  lit 
tings  and  valves  are  fabricated  by 
welding  from  -hurt  pipe  ends  and 
trimmings  and  a  -tuck  of  such  lit 
tings  i  •  maintained  Inmi  which  to 
draw  when  deliveries  of  standard 
fittings  threaten  to  hold  up  jol>>. 
A  very  interesting  adaptation  is 
found  in  the  gasket  room  of  this 
shop,  where  a  printer  has  installed 
an  old  platen  printing  press  for 
cutting  gaskets  from  rubber  and 
ether  textiles.  The  dies  for  this 
cutting  are  made  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  the  printers  make 
dies  for  cutting'  circles,  ovals  and 
other  shapes  in  paper. 

This  type  of  pipe  shop  with 
various  modifications  is  now  in- 
stalled in  many  of  the  Libert) 
yards,  and  it-  operation  is  saving 
pipe  by  the  ton,  fittings  and  valves 
by  the  gross,  and  time  by  the 
thousands  of  man-hours. 

Intelligent  welders  and  burners 
can  be  made  into  super  pipe  fitters 
in  a  few  days  in  this  type  of  shop. 


NUMBERED    pipe 
bends    in    a    mock-up 

iiq. 


MAIN  and  AUXILIARY 
feed  pump  assembly 
of  suction  and  dis- 
charge pipes.  Mock- 
up  of  pumps  is  locat- 
ed accurately  within 
1  32  of  setting  in 
ship. 


GENERAL  SERVICE 
PUMP  and  salt  water 
discharge  manifold. 


GENERAL  VIEW  of 
part  of  the  pipe  shop 
floor,  showing  several 
simple  assemblies  of 
pipe  and  fittings  and 
a  pile  of  fabricated 
welded  flange  pipe 
bends    in    foreground. 
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TIME    AND    JOB    COORDINATION 
IN     THE     AVERAGE     SHIPYARD 

by  Charles  M.  Stevenson 


In  the  last  war,  our  slogan  was 
"Capture  the  Kaiser";  in  this 
mess,  our  best  bet  seems  to  be 
"Copy  Kaiser." 

I  realize  I  touch  on  what  is,  per- 
haps, a  slightly  sure  spot  of  envy  ; 
but,  leaving  aside  the  fact  that  the 
tvpe  of  ship  he  is  building  has 
been  streamlined  for  mass  produc- 
tion, still  there  must  lie  some  defi- 
nite reason  why  this  man's  plants 
ran  produce  at  a  rate  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  others.  1  have  not  worked 
in  any  Kaiser  plants,  so  I  cannot 
analyze  his  formula;  I  can,  how- 
ever, point  out  some  flagrant  vio- 
lations of  common  sense  which  I 
have  seen  in  other  yards,  which 
certainly  account  in  part  for  their 
slower  rate  of  production,  and  per- 
haps by  this  somewhat  negative 
approach  discover  some  of  the 
methods  Kaiser  must  have 
AVOIDED. 

Let  us  consider  the  one  matter 
of  overall  coordination  of  con- 
struction. During  the  last  war,  I 
was  part  of  a  crew  installing  aux- 
iliary foundations.  It  became  im- 
mediately clear  that  one  of  our 
biggest  problems  was  timing,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  necessary  that 
we  put  in  most  of  the  seatings 
while  the  boat  was  on  the  ways 
and  while  a  level  could  be  used 
effectively,  On  the  other  hand, 
many  such  foundations  could  not 
lie  installed  at  that  period  of  the 
ship's  construction  because  they 
interfere  with  other  operations. 
For  example,  certain  seatings  on 
the  bulkhead  must  wait  until  main 
engines  are  installed  because,  once 
in,  there  is  not  room  to  allow  the 
lowering  in  of  the  engines.  Again, 
numerous  seatings  must  be  weld- 
ed to  the  tank  top  before  tanks 
ie  properly  tested  and  ap- 
pn  .\  ed  :  whereas,  a  boat  cannot  be 
laum  lied  until  these  tanks  are 
■  >    ■  ed     Thus   the 


matter  of  the  timing  of  the  vari- 
ous operations  of  various  crews, 
with  relation  to  each  other  and 
with  relation  to  the  ordinary  ship 
wurkers'  crew  becomes  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  getting  out 
the  ships  without  confusion. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important 
men  chosen  to  work  in  a  shipyard 
be  a  "time-planner;"  a  sort  oi  co- 
ordinator for  the  specialty  crews 
and  the  regular  shipbuilding  crew. 
Yet  I  have  seen  ship  after  ship 
slowed  up  or  sit  idle  for  weeks  for 
110  better  reason  than  such  easily 
prevented  errors  as  having  the 
tank  testing  crew  suddenly  send 
down  word  to  some  specialty  crew 
that  the  tanks  had  been  filled  but 
certain  sea  cocks  or  foundations 
were  not  yet  in  and  said  tanks 
could  not  be  passed  until  they 
were  in — yet  this  would  be  the 
first  the  specialty  crew  had  heard 
about  them  or  had  any  knowledge 
that  they  were  supposed  to  have 
done  this  important  work  by  this 
time.  Such  errors  are  multiplied 
by  thousands,  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
ever  seen,  the  only  solution  has 
been  a  gradual  adjustment  be- 
tween the  various  crews  them- 
selves, a  matter  which  takes  weeks 
of  time  and  a  number  of  boats  to 
work  out.  In  one  crew  in  which  I 
worked,  we  solved  this  problem 
largely  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
my  crew-foreman  was  a  so  much 
better  an  organizer  than  his  col- 
leagues that  we  speeded  ahead  of 
the  others,  cutting  installation 
time  from  three  months  to  two 
weeks,  thus  removing  us  from  in- 
terference with  our  co-workers. 
Umost  immediately,  however,  we 
w  ere  checked  1>\  interference  with 
the  groups  wdio  must  precede  us 
on  the  boats;  thus  resulted  anoth- 
er time  inefficiency.  We  have  too 
few    racehorses  in   shipbuilding1  to 


be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of 
check-reining  any  of  them.  All 
this  readjustment  took  time  and 
expensive  man-hours  and  could 
always  be  blocked  by  any  non-co- 
operative foreman;  and  we  all 
know  this  exists. 

These  matters  should  have  been 
worked  out  by  a  man  whose  par- 
ticular job  it  was  to  visualize  just 
such  time-emergencies  and  work 
out  remedies  for  them.  I  Ie  should 
understand  well  the  problems  of 
the  management  and  the  problems 
of  the  workers.  He  should  be  not 
just  a  book-trained  man,  nor  just 
a  work-trained  man,  but  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two.  and  above  all  he 
should  have  had  enough  actual 
working  experience  that  he  will 
know  well  the  specific  details  of 
each  crew's  work  and  understand 
the  needs  of  each  craft.  He  must 
be  backed  with  authority  to  make 
necessary  adjustments  when  they 
are  needed.  His  plans  could  be 
very  simply  and  graphically  pre- 
sented to  the  men  by  means  of 
blackboard  charts,  each  craft  rep- 
resented by  colored  date  lines  in- 
dicating the  approximate  time  for 
completion  of  work  on  each  hull. 

One  of  the  worst  results  from 
the  lack  of  smooth  flow  of  opera- 
tion is  the  drop  in  morale  of  the 
workers.  No  man  likes  to  be  part 
of  a  failure.  The  problem  is  worse 
in  this  war  than  it  was  in  the  last 
because  we  have  fewer  ski  I  lei  1 
mechanics  in  ship  construction. 
There  were,  perhaps,  not  many 
more  skilled  ship  workers  then  but 
there  was  a  much  larger  pool  of 
skilled  mechanics  of  various  sorts 
to  be  diverted  into  shipbuilding, 
and  this  pool  was  not  so  seriously- 
depleted  by  the  draft  as  it  is  in 
this  war.  Unskilled  and  uncertain 
workers  are  more  easily  discour- 
aged by  failure  than  men  who  feel 
the  confidence  of  efficiency  in 
themselves. 

There  are  other  problems,  such 
as  telephone  intercommunication 
between  hulls,  outfitting  docks 
and  boats  ill  the  water,  which 
would  save  many  hours  of  time 
and  miles  of  walking  for  even- 
man  concerned;  or  the  proper  pro- 
portionate number  of  welders  and 
burners    for   the    number   of   ship- 
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and  other  crafts  on  a  job 
(.iinl  who  has  not  waited  fort) 
eight  i  et  a  clip  w  elded  01 

burned  ?  I.  Bui  no  problem  seems 
of  more  importance  .m<l  none  has 
ob\  i •  .\i -~  solution  than  t  li i -- 
•  1  I  Ml  \\'l>  l<  IB  C<  »<  >RD1 
\  \  I  1<  >\  :  none  will  do  more,  by 
it-  solution,  to  speed  the  end  of 
the  m 

MENTAL  ARMAMENT 

1  ontinued    irmn    page     '•'' 

1  >  11 1  in  time  of  war,  it  i-  cruciall) 
Important  to  find  some  for  com- 
m<  'ii  guidance. 

Objectives 
\-  .hi  objective,  we  have  the 
winning  of  ilii-  war  in  the  least 
time,  along  with  a  future  oppor- 
tunity t"  build,  ii"  we  will,  one  of 
Ihe  finest  and  most  enduring  civi- 
lizations the  world  has  ever 
known.  We  may  fail  in  the  latter, 
but  the  chance  is  open  to  us,  and 
meanwhile,  we  have  the  higher  in- 
spiration in  working  for  an  objec- 
tive far  larger  than  ourselves,  far 
more  important  than  our  individ- 
ual troubles  or  out  very  lives.  The 
ver)  best  way  to  down  personal 
troubles  is  to  develop  loyalties  to 
a  cause  or  a  society  that  takes  us 
awa\  from  our  own  small  individ- 
ual  interests.  This  theme  takes 
one  back  to  a  strange  analogy  in 
Turkey,  during  the  Dardanelles 
Campaign,  where  meetings  were 
held  by  a  sect  known  as  the  howl- 
ing dervishes.  The  members  oi 
this  unique  society  hit  each  other 
with  rods,  hung  over  sharp  swords 
with  no  protection  to  their  bellies, 
had  eggs  scrambled  in  their 
throats  with  hot  irons,  and  stuck 
skewers  through  their  scalps  with 
blood  running  down  their  faces. 
The  idea  seemed  to  be  that  it  they 
had  enough  faith  in  their  cult  the) 
could  not  feel  pain.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  particular  value 
in  the  ritual-  of  this  group,  but 
the  theory  certainly  seemed  to  be 
pretty  well  proven. 

Principles 
\-  a  principle,  there  is  open  for 
our  adoption,  both  personally  and 
collectively,  something  that  the 
whole  future  of  the  world  may 
depend   upon — that   policy  of  not 


assuming  that  u  e  ha\  e  a  pi 
monopol)  1  >f  all  the  \  irtues  hut  of 
bettering  our  own  outlook,  and  the 
values  1  >i  "in  1  >w  n  gr<  iup  1  11  natii  in, 
b)  synthesizing  democraticall) 
the  adaptable  values  of  anj  other 
group,  nation  ■  «r  race  in  the  entire 
world  That  principle  can  resolve 
more  conflicts  and  :;i\  e  more  men 
tal  peace  than  almost  an\   other  in 

the  1 k  of  life 

Attitudes 
\-  an  attitude,  there  i-  one  that 

i-    now    most    needed      an    accept 

a'nee   of   the   fact    that   all    I 

Struggle,  and  -tie--  and  that  with 

out  th<-.  iii-  mere  decaj ,  I  think 
it  was  George  I. aw  ion  who  wrote 
of  the  well-adjusted  person:  "He 
would    not    change,    even    if    he 

could,  the  fact  that  life  i-  an  end- 
less Struggle  in  which  human  pur 
poses  are  hurled  against  external 
resisting  force-,  human  and  natur- 
al. I  le  know  -.  ami  makes  u-e  I  if 
the  knowledge,  that  in  this  Strug 
gle  the  person  who  fights  himself 
least  will  have  the  most  strength 
and  the  best  judgment  left  for  the 
outside  battle." 

We  should  add  to  this  that  calm 
water  and  comfortable  sailing 
never  made  a  fighting  fleet,  and 
that  only  from  facing  the  storms, 
the  hazards,  and  the  obstacles  of 
life  1-  leadership  ever  born.  Fore- 
men and  supervisors  in  shipbuild- 
ing are  no  exception  to  this  for- 
mula for  developing  leadership. 

Opportunities 

As  for  the  desire  to  serve,  what 
i-  the  basis  of  profitable  work? 
Pay  and  promotion?  Yes,  society 
must  always  give  proportionate 
reward  for  abilities  and  achieve 
ments.  But  that  alone  is  spiritual 
poverty.  \  great  American  ad 
ministrator  once  said:  "There  is 
no  greater  reward,  nor  any  more 
enduring  satisfaction,  than  in 
serving  your  fellow  men."  Yes, 
that  is  one  of  those  things  no  one 
can  ever  take  away  from  us,  and 
as  long  as  we  have  to  keep  on 
living  with  ourselves,  the  recollec- 
tion of  service  rendered  may  be 
gi  11  id  ci  impan)  . 

Looking  into  the  future,  this- 
task  of  caring  for  the  human  mind 
i-  eroing  to  bee  mie  more  and  more 
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important      The   trend   of   si 

'mil;    t"    all    tho    c\  idem  e    w  e 

have,    will    inevitabh    create    in 
creasing    speed,    ini  1  easing    ci  'in 
plexit)  .  and  increasing  ten-ion  up 
on     the    human     ner\  tms    S)  Stem 
The  accelerating  development  of 
modern  communications  will  also 
bring  out  increasing  social  -hock-, 
ilue   to   the   differences   of   world 
culture-     -hock-  that  appear  fast 
in mal  equipment 
can  al  isi  a  1 1 

In  all  of  this  task,  one  of  the 
chief  form-  of  pri  itei  tion  will  lie 

in  giving  the  individual  -nine  form 

of  devotion  to  ; -  gi  eater  than 

hi-  own  personal  interests,  a  cause 

that  can  divert  him  from  hi-  own 
pi  1  blejns  ti  1  tin-  security  of  a  firm 
and  abiding   interest   and  belief   in 

a  worthwhile  embracing  objective 
of  civilized  life. 

The  immediate  objective  of  the 
shipbuilder    i-    the    untrammeled 

realization  that  his  Strength,  his 
health,  hi-  fortitude  and  fidelit) 
belong  to  the  building  of  his  -hip. 
and  that  that  -hip  is  a  measure  of 
the  life  and  endurance  and  victor) 
of  those  lads  at  the  battle  front. 

So  here  you  have  a  few  sugges 
tions  for  arming  the  human  mind. 
Perhaps  the\  will  stimulate  others 
to  carry  mi  the  cpte-t  much  fur- 
ther, for  its  possibilities  are  end- 
less ami  its  importance  beyond 
description. 

Paper  Lifeboats 

Victor   Phillips   of    Vancouver, 

B.  ('.,  has  built  a  paper  lifeboat 
that  floats  and  is  seaworthy.  lie 
has  put  it  through  exhaustive  tests 
tn  prove  it-  value.  Phillips  began 
building  paper  boats  two  years 
ago,  using  ordinary  brown  krafl 
paper  chemically  treated.  Three 
of  the  boats  have  been  completed. 
They  are  built  of  light  cedar 
framework,  covered  with  2?  lay- 
er- of  paper,  previously  dragged 
through  a  glue  bath.  The  first  one 
11  impleted  has  been  in  the  w  ater 
eighteen  month-  and  shows  no 
signs  of  deterioration.  Phillips 
has  interested  the  Canadian  army 
in  sandbags  made  of  paper  and 
plans  to  start  large-scale  produc- 
tion. 
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FIG.    I 

THE  PRINCIPAL  CIRCUITS  of  the  controller  connected 
on  the  first  point  hoisting  are  shown.  With  the  line 
switch  S  closed,  contactors  C  are  closed.  A  parallel 
circuit  of  the  motor  armature  and  resistor  A  is  in 
series  with  the  series  field  of  the  motor  and  resistor  B 
— part  of  which  is  shunted  out  by  a  contactor.  The 
motor  shunt  field  is  across  the  line  with  resistor  F  in 
series  since  the  armature  current  is  below  the  closing 
value  for  the  relay  FR.  The  shunt  brake,  which  is  not 
shown,  is  released  and  the  motor  armature  turns  over 
slowly.  Depending  upon  the  torque  to  be  overcome,  the 
speed  characteristic  for  this  first  point  in  hoisting  is 
shown  on  Fig.  1,  point  1. 

FIG.  2 

IN  GOING  TO  THE  SECOND  point  the  operator  has 
changed  the  connections  slightly.  The  resistor  A  has 
been  taken  away,  which  on  point  1  was  connected 
(shunted)  across  the  motor  armature.  The  voltage 
across  the  armature  is  increased,  the  speed  of  the 
motor  rises  so  that  the  new  speed-torque  characteris- 
tic is  as  shown  on  Fig.  1,  point  2,  for  hoisting. 

FIG.  3 

ON  THE  THIRD  POINT,  more  of  the  series  regulating 
resistance  B  is  taken  out  of  the  circuit.  Accordingly,  its 
motor  speed  is  increased  to  correspond  with  curve 
point  3,  Fig.  1,  for  hoisting.  For  the  fourth  and  fifth 
points  hoisting,  the  contactors  continue  to  short  out 
the  resistor  B  until  finally,  on  the  fifth  point  the  arma- 
ture of  the  motor  is  across  the  line. 
The  hoisting  speed-torque  characteristics  for  points  4 
and  5  are  shown  on  Fig.  1.  The  action  of  the  field  relay 
FR  is  shown  by  offsets  in  the  curves.  At  less  than  160 
per  cent  of  the  torque,  the  motor  shunt  field  is  weak; 
above  this  value  the  full  shunt  field  strength  is  ob- 
tained. On  the  fifth  point  this  means  high  light  hook 
speed,  and  for  loads  in  excess  of  three  tons  (approxi- 
mate), slow  speeds  on  the  lower  part  of  the  offset  on 
curve  5.  This  characteristic  occurs  automatically  be- 
cause of  the  proper  action  of  relay  FR. 

FIG.  4 

THE  OPERATOR  wishes  to  lower  the  hook  or  load  on 
the  first  point.  The  line  switch  S  has  been  closed.  All 
contractors  C  are  closed.  The  solenoid  brake  releases. 
Here  we  have  a  motor  with  its  series  field  shunted 
across  the  armature  and  its  shunt  field  also  assisting 
the  series  field.  This  high  field  strength,  together  with 
reduced  voltage  across  the  system  (due  to  resistor  A) 
causes  the  very  slow  landing  speed  shown  by  point  1 
on  Fig.  1.  For  all  load  values  which  overhaul  the  motor 
on  the  first  point,  the  speed  values  are  safe  for  the 
placing  of  any  kind  of  cargo  on  the  wharf,  on  the  deck, 
or  in  the  hold. 

FIG.  5 

THE  OPERATOR  changes  the  connections  slightly  when 
moving  the  controller  handle  to  the  second  point  low- 
ering. The  series  field  has  been  weakened  and  the 
speed  rises  to  the  new  values  as  indicated  by  point  2, 
Fig.  1.  The  offset  in  this  curve  is  but  slight,  so  that  the 
field  relay  FR  has  little  effect  in  changing  the  speed 
for  light  loads  and  the  empty  hook. 
Increased  weakening  of  the  series  field  strength  occurs 
when  the  controller  handle  is  moved  toward  the  fifth 
point  in  lowering.  Refer  to  points  3  and  4  in  Fig.  1. 

FIG.  6 

THE  MAXIMUM  WEAKENING  of  the  series  field  is 
shown  for  point  5  lowering.  Curve  5,  Fig.  1,  indicates 
the  maximum  speed  in  lowering.  For  very  heavy  loads 
this  point  will  not  be  used  by  the  operator  since  the 
lowering  speeds  are  relatively  too  high.  However,  for 
the  empty  hook  or  light  package,  the  fifth  point  set-up 
is  desirable.  The  relay  FR  operates  automatically  with- 
out effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
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EQUIPMENT    FOR    THE    MODERN    CARGO    WINCH 

By  A.  O.  Loom/s 

Marine    Engineering    Deportment.    Westinghouse 
Electric    and    Manufacturing   Company,    East    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


Ol-.'jl  ENl  I-  01 
events  in  the  electrical  circuit  for 
hoisting  .md  lowering  operations 
of  the  modern  cargo  winch  can  be 
readil)     understood    b)     step-bj 
step  examination  of  the  procedure 
with  the  circuit  broken  down  into 
its  elements.    It  has  been  consid 
ered  that  the  master  switch  handle 
has  been  moved  slowly  from  one 
point  to  the  next  adjacent    posi 
ti<m.  However,  often  the  operator 
does  not  work  in  i  his  way,  I  ait  in- 


stead  moves   the   handle   quickly 
over  the  entire  range. 

I  i  i  aco  immi  idate  such  manipu 
latii  in,  inducth  e  time  limit  relaj  s 
operate  automatically  t"  give  s.ii 
isfactorj  acceleration  and  deceler- 
ation without  damage  electrically 
i  ir  mechanicall)  t<  i  the  equi] 
To  test  this  feature  the  controller 
handle  ran  be  moved  from  full 
speed  l<>\\ er  ti i  full  speed  hi >ist  i ir 
ersa  as  rapidlj  a--  possible, 
The  changing  motor  speeds  will 
be  effected  smi » ithly.  Under  such 


rough  handling,  the  elei  trii  al 
equipment  is  trulj  "fi ■■  ■!  pn » if." 

Ill'-  motors,  brakes  ami  contn  ■! 
lers  have  been  standardized  be- 
cause quantity  production  is  es 
sential  t"  the  {'.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  The  50  1 1 1  •  rating  has 
been  selected  to  handle  rapidl) 
the  a-.  go  load  ;  t"  moA  <■ 

heavj  loads  on  an  all-day  cycle 
w  ithout  injurj  t..  the  equipment  ; 
ami  t<>  transfer  the  empty  hook 
with  the  minimum  loss  of  time. 


Global  Air  Transport  Before  World  War  II 


By  Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady 


Great  Britain  has  concentrated 
"ii  developing  air  mutes  to  vari- 
ous part--  of  the  Empire.  The  Brit- 
ish World  Lines  have  run  in  two 
main  directions:  toward  Australia, 
and  toward  Smith  Africa.  The 
route  to  Australia,  after  travers- 
ing France  and  Italy,  ran  through 
Cairo  and  Baghdad,  along  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  over  India  and 
Burma  to  Malaya,  with  a  connect- 
ing service  to  Singapore  from 
Australia  and  a  branch  line  to 
1 1'  'Mekong. 

From  Cairo,  routes  l:"  t"  Teher 
an  and  Asamara  and  another 
branches  out  to  the  south  and 
runs  through  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan  to  Durban  in  South  Africa, 
whence  a  line  operated  by  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  reaches  the 
Cape. 

France  developed  early  a  thick 
network  of  international  air  serv- 
ices in  Europe,  and  with  her  colo- 
nies overseas.  French  world  air 
routes  ran  in  three  directions:  To 
Indo-China  (with  an  extension  to 


Hongkong);  to  West  Africa  and 
on  to  South  America  ;  and  t"  Cen- 
tral Africa  and  to  Madagascar. 

The  Dutch  services,  in  addition 

t<  i  an  extended  netw  i  irk  in  Kim  ipe, 
included  the  lirsi  world  air  route 
t'i  the  Far  East,  the  Vmsterdam- 
Batavia  Air  Line,  a  service  from 
lava  to  Australia,  and  another  to 
French  Indo-China.  The  1  Hitch. 
prior  t<>  1940,  had  plans  for  estab 
lishing  transatlantic  services  t" 
both  North  and  Smith  America, 
and    to    Smith    Africa. 

Germany  had  after  World  War 
1  no  colonies  to  serve,  but  it  de- 
veloped a  domestic  ami  European 
network  foremost  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  then  conceived  many 
ambitious  schemes  for  air  services 
t<>  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the 
direction  of  South  \merica.  a 
Zeppelin  service  was  organized  in 
1931,  and  a  plane  service  in  1934. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  verj 
extensive  system  of  internal  air 
services.  Aside  from  short  lines  to 


Mongolia  and  Afghanistan.  Soviet 
aircraft  have  operated  regular  in- 
ternational services  to  Sweden, 
Germany,  Bulgaria  and  China. 

Japanese  air  transport  has  fob 
lowed  the  Japanese  Army  to  Man- 
churia and  China.  Prior  to  the 
war,  Japanese  plans  contemplated 
the  operation  of  routes  to  the 
Philippines, the  Dutch  East  Indies 
ami  Australia,  in  consonance  with 
their  ambitions  for  a  southward 
march  of  empire,  and  also  even- 
tually to  Europe  (via  Bangkok) 
and  to  North  America. 

American  hemispheric  services 
extended  across  the  Pacific,  and 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic 
across  Africa,  into  Central  and 
South  America,  and  to  Canada 
and  \laska.  Canadian  air  trans- 
port interests  were  reported  in 
1941  b>  be  studying  the  possibility 
of  establishing  an  air  route  to 
Siberia  and  the  Far  East  via 
Alaska. 
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COASTAL  TANKER 
of  the  Maritime 
Commission  type, 
12  of  which  are 
being  built  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 


jfkipltu.iLa.ing  on  Gtsat  J-ake5 


H 


UNDREDS  OF 
miles  from  salt  water,  a  dozen 
Great  Lakes  shipyards  are  build- 
ing merchant  vessels  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  Maritime  Commission  to 
meet  the  Nation's  wartime  ship- 
ping needs. 

The  .Mid-West  program  ranges 
from  giant  ore  carriers,  which  will 
see  service  in  the  very  waters 
where  they  are  launched,  to  small 
"knocked-down"  barges  for  use  in 
war  zones  thousands  of  miles 
away.  The  vessels  being  con- 
structed for  ocean  service  will 
make  their  maiden  voyage  sea- 
wards through  the  Great  Lakes, 
canals,  rivers  and  other  inland 
water  n  uites. 

Four  states  currently  are  en- 
gaged  in  the  effort.  Wisconsin 
leads  the  way  with  six  shipyards 
building  a  variety  of  merchant 
craft.  Ohio  has  three  yards  with 
contracts  for  10  ore  carriers.  One 
Michigan  yard  is  also  building 
\  essels  i  if  this  type,  and  two  yards 
in  Minnesota  are  producing 
coastal  tankers  and  barges. 

«'      nl     the     Wisconsin     ship 

11 1    building  27  dry  cargo 

ships   foi    .  .  .astal  operation,  an  ire 

tha     h;  hi   total  of  50  vessels 

'titrui  ted  for  b\  the 


RANGES  FROM  GIANT  ORE  CARRIERS 
TO  "KNOCKED-DOWN"  BARGES 


Maritime  Commission.  The  re- 
mainder are  being  built  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Coasts. 

About  20  have  been  launched  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  a  number 
have  been  delivered.  The  "coast- 
ers" are  258  feet  long  with  a  dead- 
weight capacity  of  2800  tons. 

The  12  coastal  tankers  under 
construction  in  a  Minnesota  ship- 
yard are  scheduled  for  delivery  in 
April.  They  are  220  feet  long  and 
of  1600  deadweight  tons,  with  a 
tank  capacity  of  approximately 
11,500  barrels.  Their  small  size 
and  maneuverability  make  them 
less  vulnerable  to  submarine  at- 
tack, and  they  are  well  adapted  for 
-.hallow  water  operation. 

Eight  already  have  been  launch- 
ed. The  other  four  will  be  com- 
pleted on  the  ways  and  launched 
in  the  spring  as  soon  as  ice 
conditions  permit.  Sub-freezing 
weather  is  holding  up  launchings 
throughout  the  Lakes  region,  but 
with  the  thaw  multiple  launchings 
will  occur.  One  yard  will  have 
five  "coasters"  ready  to  slide  down 
the  ways  in  one  day  this  spring. 

The  16  ore  freighters  which  will 
be  delivered  into  service  on  the 
Great    Lakes   later   this   year   are 


among  the  largest  vessels  being 
built  for  the  Maritime  Commis- 
si) in.  Well  over  600  feet  in  length, 
they  will  increase  the  total  load 
capacity  of  the  Lakes  ore  fleet  by 
appn  iximately  250,000  tons. 

In  contrast  with  these  giants 
are  the  78-foot,  knocked-down 
wood  barges  being  turned  out  at 
a  second  Minnesota  yard.  They 
are  distinctly  for  war  service. 
Shipped  abroad  in  packages,  the 
barges  can  be  readily  assembled 
with  bolts  and  spikes  to  carry  war 
supplies  from  ship  to  shore  where 
docking  facilities  may  not  exist. 
A  hundred  have  been  delivered, 
and  50  more  are  on  order.  A  num- 
ber of  larger  type  barges  for  use  in 
domestic  waters  are  also  being 
built. 

The  remainer  of  Great  Lakes 
shipbuilding  is  devoted  to  a  spe- 
cial type  seagoing  tug.  Eighteen 
are  under  construction  at  two 
Wisconsin  yards.  Nearly  200  feet 
long,  these  tugs  are  among  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  vessels 
of  this  type  ever  developed.  They 
will  be  used  to  tow  reinforced 
concrete  barges  along  the  coasts 
of  the  L'nited  States  and  in  the 
Latin  American  trade. 
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.il  wartime  transportation 
needs  compelled  the  conversion  of 
m.i  11  \  coastal  vessels  t"  deep  sea 
service,  and  the  Maritime  Com 
mission  instituted  its  tug  and  < :on 
Crete  barge  progTam  i"  offset,  in 
part,  this  decrease  in  domestic 
shipping. 

Nearly  Km  concrete  barges  are 
built.     \!"iit  65  will   be  a 
tanker   type    for   transporting    "il 
the  N'ation's  coasts,  and  26 
will  carry  bauxite  and  other  com 
idities   bet  w  een    the    United 
Stair-   and    South     American    re- 
publics. 

More  than  half  of  the  big  tugs 
being  built  on  the  Great  Lakes  to 
haul  these  barges  have  been 
launched,  and  all  will  be  in  service 
"ii  salt  water  before  the  end  of  the 

J  ear. 

The  ship}  ards  in  the  <  ireat 
I  .akes  regii  >n  and  the  t  j  i  >es  i  if  ves 
sels  they  are  building  for  the 
Maritime  Commission  as  of  Jan- 
nary  IS  are  as  foil  >u  s : 

American  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  ore  carrier-; 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lor- 
ain, Ohio,  ore  carriers;  (ireat 
Lake--  Engineering  Works,  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  ore  carriers;  (ireat 
Lake-  Engineering  Works,  River 
Rouge,  Mich.,  ore  carriers: 
Barnes-Duluth  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Duluth,  .Minn.,  coastal  tankers; 
Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders,  Inc., 
Superior,  Wise,  coasters:  Leath- 
ern I).  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Stur-con  Bay,  Wise,  coasters; 
Froemming  Bros.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise,  oceangoing  tugs;  Globe 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior.  \\  isc, 
Oceangoing  tugs;  Marinette  Ma- 
rine Corp..  Marinette,  Wise. 
s;  Waterways  Engineering 
Corp..  Green  Lay,  Wise.  Iiar-es; 
and  Scott  Graff  Co.,  Duluth. 
Minn.,  knocked-down  barges. 

Two  yards  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  have  completed  their  con- 
tract- with  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. They  are  Calumet  Shipyard 
and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chicago,  111., 
which  huilt  five  harbor  tugs,  and 
Lyons  Construction  Co.,  White- 
hall, Mich.,  which  delivered  50 
km  icked-down  bargres. 


ELECTRICAL  "WATCHDOG"  LAUNCHED  ON  GREAT  LAKES 

Something  for  raiding  Axis  submarines  to  reckon  with  are  the  speedy  elec- 
trical "watchdogs"  of  the  sea,  being  built  for  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  far  from  the  ocean  waters  they  will  patrol.  Above  is  shown  one  of  the 
latest  cutters  sliding  into  Lake  Superior  from  the  ways  of  the  Zenith  Dredge 
Company.  Highly  maneuverable,  these  sleek  craft  carry  the  latest  marine 
gear  developed  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  propeller  is  turned  by  an  electric  motor  which  gets  its  power  fromCooper- 
Bessemer-Westinghouse  diesel  generators.  Other  diesel  engines  drive  auxiliary 
generators,  which  supply  power  to  Westinghouse  controls,  flood  lights,  radios, 
hoists,  ship  lighting  and  other  devices.  Everything  is  electric,  right  down  to 
an  electric  dishwasher  that  makes  life  more  pleasant  for  all  hands. 


ONE   OF  16   LARGE  ORE  CARRIERS   BUILDING  ON   GREAT  LAKES  FOR  U.  S.  M.  C. 
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I 


HE  YEAR  1942 
saw  the  American  shipbuilding 
industry  increase  and  grow  to  an 
extent  never  before  experienced 
by  that  industry  in  any  country. 
This  growth  and  the  tremendous 
records  in  ship  production  accru- 
ing therefrom  have  occupied  the 
spotlight  of  publicity  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  shipbuilding  efforts  of 
other  countries. 

It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  pause 
occasionally  and  see  what  your 
neighbors  are  doing,  so  we  have 
compiled  from  various  sources  as 
much  as  the  censor  will  permit  of 
the  present  shipbuilding  situation 
in  Europe.  These  notes  on  ship- 
building, together  with  some  ob- 
servations on  the  progress  in  de- 
sign of  ship  structure  and  the  ad- 
vancement in  propulsion  machin- 
ery are  arranged  by  country  of 
origin  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader. 

Great  Britain 

When  war  was  declared  in  1939, 
the  British  Admiralty  immediate- 


ly began  a  strenuous  naval  build- 
ing program  and  by  1941  practi- 
cally 80  per  cent  of  the  entire 
shipbuilding  capacity  of  the  na- 
tion was  engaged  in  building  nav- 
al craft.  The  remaining  30  per  cent 
in  1941  turned  out  over  1,500,000 
tons  of  merchant  shipping,  mostly 
in  modern  steam-  and  motorships 
of  about  10,000  dwt  capacity,  run- 
ning around  12  knots  sea  speed. 
Practically  all  of  the  steamers  are 
built  with  the  idea  of  using  coal 
for  fuel.  All  of  these  ships  are  be- 
ing built  with  ample  provision  for 
handling  cargo  and  with  first- 
class,  modern  accommodations  for 
the  crew. 

We  reproduce  from  "The  Engi- 
neer" deck  plans  and  inboard  pro- 
file of  a  motorship  built  by  the 
Burntisland  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Ltd.  This  vessel  is  of  10,200 
tons  deadweight  carrying  capaci- 
ty, and  is  driven  by  a  direct-con- 
nected, three-cylinder,  two-stroke 
Doxford  oil  engine  of  the  opposed- 
piston  type.  This  engine  generates 


2500  slip  at  108  rpm  and  drives  the 
ship  at  12  knots  sea  speed.  Ex- 
haust gas-  and/or  oil-fired  boilers 
provide  steam  for  auxiliaries,  all 
of  which  are  steam  driven. 

The  hull  is  425  feet  long,  57  feet 
beam,  7000  gross  tonnage,  5710 
net  tonnage,  and  578,000  cubic  feet 
grain  capacity. 

The  yards  are  under  the  handi- 
cap of  drastic  blackout  and  work 
one  10-hour  shift.  On  this  basis, 
the  standard  10,000-ton  dwe  ships, 
similar  to  our  Liberty  vessel,  are 
being  built  from  keel  laying  to 
delivery  in  around  100  days,  and 
14,000-ton  tankers  in  from  six  to 
eight  months.  On  the  standard- 
ized ships,  considerable  prefabri- 
cation  is  done  at  steel  shops  in  the 
interior. 

These  ships  cost  approximately 
$90.00  per  deadweight  ton.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  higher  proportion 
of  skilled  shipyard  craftsmen  in 
the  British  yards  than  in  the 
American  yards.  However,  the 
yards  engaged  in   merchant  ship 


A    10.200-DWT    MOTOR    CARGO    SHIP    of    12    knots    speed    built    in    Great    Britain.     The   vessel    is   425   ft.    long,    57-ft.   beam, 
and  powered  with  one  3-cylinder,  2-stroke,  opposed  piston  oil  engine. 


h.icl  to  increase   their 

in. in  power  tremendously,  and  .1 

msiderablc  effort  has  been 

made  (•■  put  over  intensive  train 

hemes  ti  1  impro\  e  the  skill 

of  the  ni  w  men  taken  on.  \\  omen 

these  training  courses 

ainl  finding   useful  occupation  in 

some  •  if  tlu-  \  ards.    I  ii  i'.ii  Britain 

scheme  of  universal   labor 

■  iption,  w  hich  registers  e> 

t-ry   individual   in   the   population 

and  puts  each  individual  t"  work 

in  that  occupation  t"  which  he  or 

she  seems  best  suited. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  la- 
mditions  under  this  scheme 
i-  the  hot  meal  service.  Everj 
shift  has  the  opportunity  to  get  at 
yard  or  factor)  canteens,  or  cafe 
terias,  a  g 1  square,  well  bal- 
anced hot  meal  at  a  ver)  low  price. 
The  universal  testimon)  is  that 
these  hoi  meals  are  largel)  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  morale  and  physical 
well  being  among  the  workers. 

Tin-  use  of  arc  welding  is  in- 
creasing but  lias  nol  yet  reached 
tla-  extent  to  which  that  process 
i>  utilized  in  the  United  State-' 
\  ards. 

We  do  nut  have  the  full  figures 
for  the  production  of  merchant 
tonnage  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
calendar  year  1 '  '42.  but  in  July 
last  year  it  was  running  well 
a liea d  of  the  l'*41  figure  and  would 
probabh  reach  a  total  somewhere 
between    1,750,000  and    2,000,000 

tmis. 

\  broadcasl  from  a  British 
source  says  of  these  ship-: 

Scores  of  new  tankers,  large  and 
fast  refrigerated  cargo  vessels,  and 
general  cargo  carrier-  of  several 
sizes  are  already  in  service-  a  tri- 
umphant vindication  >>f  tin-  policj 


.'t'  the  British  Kdmiralt)  not  t" 
adopt  one  standard  type  of  mer 
chant  -hip  Kut  to  use  a  number  of 
t\  pes  de\  eloped  before  the  war  for 
different  trade-. 

Britain's  standard  ships 
\  ei  \  greal  ad>  am  e  1  m  their  prole 
1  e--.  .1  -  of  25  years  ago.  Indeed,  in 
man)  respects  the)  are  better  than 
those  launched  just  before  the 
war.  Besides  possessing  twi<  e  the 
capacit)  of  the  1939  vessels  in 
handlii  today's    ships, 

w  hether   -team   or   diese!   dri\  en, 
ha\  e  a  higher  s]  ■ 

l  '■•  new  merchant  fleet  has 
practicall)  ever)  item  which  will 
be  needed  in   peace  time,  a  u-el'ul 


indication  of  the  official  \  iew   on 
th«-    result    of   the   battle   of   the 

\.  ci  immi  idatii  m  ha 
improved  beyond  belief.  The  fo' 
.  's'le  has  l;"u<-  and  the  model  n 
tramp  has  speciall)  designed  deck 
houses  for  it-  pett)  officers,  sea 
1  nd  firemen.  I  lere  the)  sleep 
in  cabins  with  twi •  berths,  w aid 
robes  and  mirrors,  and  have  use  of 

1 Kin    bathrooms.    The)     have 

their     meal-     in     separate     -mall 

messes. 

I.\  in  passenger  ace.  immi  idatii  in, 
w  huh  w  ill  he  needed  \\  hen  peace 

Cl  aiic-.  ha-  in  it  Keen  fi  irgOttl  tl 

it  has  been  done  as  artisticall)  as 

if    there    w  a-    n.  it    a    I  '  Imat    under 

the  . icean. 


WELDED    SHIP    REFUSES    TO    SINK 


r 


III'.    UC<  »MPAN"!i 
ing  illustration,  provided  b)  cour- 

tes)  1  if  V\\c  I  .inciiln  Electric  ( '■  im 
pany  of  Cleveland,  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  arc  welding 
equipment,  is  am  ither  testimi  mial 
tn  arc  welding  in  ship  construc- 
tion. 

This  is  a  11h.1t. 1  of  the  12.500  ton 
tanker  Victoria,  which  was  tor- 
pedoed twice  .ni  her  trip  from  Ar- 
gentina tn  New  York  last  spring, 
hut  managed  t"  complete  the  vo) 
age. 

Displaying  the  neutral  flag  .if 
Argentina,  this  tanker,  laden  with 
linseed  oil,  was  300  miles  off  ('ape 
Hatteras  when  a  torpedo  hit  her 
30  feet  aft  amidships.  Although 
the  deck  plate  buckled,  her  all- 
welded  hull  sPii  >d.  and  the  hulk- 
heads  and  tanks  were  unhreached. 
Captain  Felix  G.  D.  Salomone,  the 
master,   proceeded,  hut    fifty    min- 


ute- later  another  torpedo  smash 
ed  into  portside.  The  Captain  and 

.V)  <if  the  unhurt  crew  pulled  nil. 
hut  were  embarrassed  two  nights 
and  a  da)  later  when  a  (J.  S.  war- 
ship picked  them  up  and  informed 
them    that    the   torpedoed    vessel 

w  a-    -till  alln.it. 

The  -hip  arrived  at  Xew  York 
Harbor  under  her  own  piiwer  and 
was  laid  up  fur  repairs,  hut  she  is 
1  ni  the  g<  1  again. 

The  Lincoln  arc  welding  equip- 
ment and  welding  rod  were  used 
by  c'argill.  Incorporated  of  Al- 
bany, Xew  York,  tn  construct  the 
vessel.  Welded  construction  was 
responsible  for  keeping  the  tanks 
and  the  hulkheading  from  break- 
ing open.  \rc  welding  in  ship  con- 
struction i-  not  only  making  hull 
structures  sturdier,  hut  is  enabling 
shipbuilders  and  manufacturers  to 
greatly  speed  up  construction. 


ALL-WELDED  CONSTRUCTION  was  responsible  for  tanker  Victoria  remaining  afloat  after  being  torpedoed  twice  within  an  hour. 

.  Pin  1/.1  courtesy  ol  Lincoln  Electri,   Co. 


FROM    THE 

PACIFIC 
HORTHWEST 


by  R.  H.  Calkins 


Sprinklers  for  the  Docks 

Engineers  for  Seattle  dock  com- 
panies are  busy  preparing  plans 
for  installation  of  sprinkler  sys- 
tems, as  required  by  the  recently 
passed  Seattle  ordinance,  accord- 
ing to  Building  Superintendent 
Charles  C.  Hughes.  The  installa- 
tion deadline  is  April  2,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  firms  will  be  able 
to  complete  their  projects  by  that 
time.  Many  have  asked  for  priori- 
ties on  the  necessary  materials, 
but  none  have  been  granted. 

Hughes  said  that  the  city  also 
had  been  delayed  in  getting  start- 
ed on  the  change  at  its  two  piers, 
but  he  expected  bids  would  be 
ready  for  awarding  contracts 
within  the  next  two  .or  three 
weeks. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Munter,  district 
Coast  Guard  officer,  Seattle,  an- 
nounces that  all  members  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Pilots'  Association, 
Columbia  River  Pilots'  Associa- 
tion, and  Columbia  River  Bar 
Pilots  have  received  commissions 
in  the  Coast  Guard  Temporary 
Reserve. 

"Pilotage  will  continue  as  be- 
fore,"  Captain  Munter  said. 
"While  actually  piloting  a  vessel, 
the  pilot  still  is  acting  as  a  state 
pilot,  rather  than  a  Coast  Guard 
officer. 

Army  and  Navy  Award 

High  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  were  there,  along  with  civil 
dignitaries,  but  it  remained  for  a 
workman  in  overalls  to  "steal  the 
show"  February  6  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Army-Navy  "E"  Award 
to  the  Western  Gear  Works.  He 
was  Harvey  F.  Johnson  who,  with 
Dorothy  A.  Thorn,  had  been  chos- 
en to  receive  token  "E"  pins  from 
Brig.  Gen.  Eley  P.  Denson,  com- 
manding the  Seattle  Port  of  Em- 
barkation. 


Mr.  Johnson  had  not  been 
scheduled  to  make  a  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance, but  his  heart  was  so  full 
that  he  just  had  to  speak,  and  his 
few  simple  words  proved  to  be  the 
real  climax  of  the  ceremony. 

"I'm  extremely  proud  to  have 
been  chosen  to  represent  the  finest 
group  of  men  that  ever  worked  for 
any  employer,"  he  told  the  gen- 
eral. "And  I  pledge  them  all  to  do 
better  than  their  best  to  win  an 
additional  star  every  six  months. 
You  can  be  sure,  general,  that  the 
boys  over  here  will  do  their  best 
for  the  boys  over  there." 

Capt.  Samuel  P.  Ginder,  com- 
mandant of  the  Seattle  Air  Con- 
trol Center,  and  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  presented  the  "E"  burgee 
to  Philip  L.  Bannan  St.,  founder 
and  president  of  the  company, 
who  came  to  Seattle  from  San 
Francisco  for  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Bannan  immediately  turned  it 
over  to  his  eldest  son.  Thomas  J. 
Bannan,  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  with  in- 
structions to  keep  it  flying  until 
the  war  is  won. 

Log  Raft  from  Alaska 

A  Seattle  tug  has  arrived  at 
Anacortes,  Wash.,  after  a  900-mile 
towing  feat  from  Edna  Bay,  north- 
west of  Juneau,  Alaska,  with  a 
raft  containing  912,810  board  feet 
of  spruce  logs. 

The  raft  also  contained  49,300 
board  feet  of  hemlock  for  experi- 
mental purposes. 

The  tug  was  under  command  of 
Capt.  Carl  Carlson,  veteran  of  the 
towing  fleets,  and  carried  a  crew 
of  seven  men.  The  two-week  trip 
repeatedly  was  interrupted  by 
gales  during  which  the  huge  log 
raft  was  anchored  in  sheltered 
ci  ives. 


WESTERN  GEAR  WORKS  .  .  .  honored 
by  Army-Navy  "E"  award.  Principals  at 
ceremony,  left  to  right:  Capt.  Samuel  P. 
Ginder,  commanding  officer  of  Sand 
Point  Naval  Air  Station;  Brig. -Gen.  Ely 
P.  Denson,  commanding  general,  Seattle 
Port  of  Embarkation;  Philip  L.  Bannan, 
Sr.,  of  San  Francisco,  president  of  the 
firm;  and  his  son,  Thomas  J.  Bannan, 
Seattle,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  plant. 


Coast  Radio  Buoys 

Radio  buoys,  an  invention  of 
two  Seattle  officers  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  are  being 
established  in  various  parts  of 
Puget  Sound.  The  buoys  will 
broadcast  continuously  and  auto- 
matically the  velocity  and  direc- 
tion of  currents.  They  are  of  pon- 
toon shape,  painted  yellow,  and 
have  radio  masts  and  underwater 
current  meters.  At  night  they 
show  fixed  white  lights,  visible 
one  mile.  The  first  of  the  buoys 
have  been  established  between 
Bush  and  Nodule  Points  on  Puget 
Sound. 

Comdr  John  H.  Peters  and 
Lieut.  Comdr.  Elliott  B.  Roberts 

of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
developed  the  radio  buoy.  A  radio 
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PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


MINE  SWEEPER  SALUTE,  launched  on 
February  6  at  the  Winsiow  Marine  Rail- 
way and  Shipbuilding  Company,  was 
sponsored  by  Patricia  Lindgren,  11 -year 
old  daughter  ot  Arthur  H.  Lindgren,  as- 
istant  general  manager  ot  the  yard. 


Station  at  Magnolia  Park,  Mag- 
nolia Avenue  and  Wesl  Garfield 
Street,  was  used  in  the  early  ex- 
periments, and  a  Seattle  firm  con- 
structed  the   instruments. 

Destroyer  Launched 

Christened  by  Mrs.  Eugene  B. 

McKinney  of  Sacramento,  Calif., 

the  United  States  Navy  destroyer 

nil  w  as  launched  fr< mi  the 

Seattle  plant  (if  the  Seattle  la 
coma  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
February  9.  The  Haggard  is  the 
twelfth  destroyer  sent  down  the 
ways  from  this  plant,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  the  2, 100-ton  type,  the  first 
ten  being  of  the  1,700-ton  class 

The  new  destroyer  is  named  for 
a  Captain  Hazard,  who  distin- 
guished himself  on  August  I'1. 
1800,  while  commander  of  the  pri- 
vate armed  ship  Louisa  in  action 
against  French  and  Spanish  priva- 
teers and  gunboats  off  Tarifa, 
Spain. 

Women  at  Lake  Washington 

\t  the  Lake  Washington  Ship- 
yards, more  than  175  women  work- 
as  sheet-metal  helpers,  scalers, 
sheet-metal  welders  and  electrical 
apprentices.  Many  of  the  women 
have  sons,  husbands  or  fathers  in 
the  armed  forces.  Mor/  will  be 
taking  part  in  the  war  effort  when 
they  complete  their  training  for 
jobs  in  the  big  plant.  They  are  be- 
ing prepared  for  vital  war  jobs  at 
a   vocational   school   at   Kirkland, 


Wash  d    bj    the    United 

lion  It  i-  .1 
bus}  place  virtual!)  24  hours  a 
da)  .  W  elding,  burning,  and  sheet- 
metal  pre-  cmplo)  mini  training 
classes  are  held  around  the  .  lot  k 

Shipbuilding  for  U.  S.  Army 
Thirty   shipyards  in  the  I  'acifn 

Northwesl     are     .it     work     on     the 

construction  of  tugs,  barges,  •  argo 
vessels  ,uid  general  utilit)  boats 
for  the  \rm\.  according  to  Capt. 
Clarke  B.  Lake,  chief  of  tl 

branch,  Procurement  /one 
\"      5.     northern     office     of     the 
Hon    Corps,    U.    S.    A., 
with  headquarters  in  Seattle. 

The  yards  with  contracts  for 
\rm\  tugs  include  Barbee  Plant 
No.  2,  which  is  situated  on  Lake 
Washington  at  Bryn  Mawr.  This 
new  plant  is  a  part  of  Barbee  Ma- 
rine Yards,  Inc.,  of  Seattle.  The 
yard  is  on  a  new  site  and  started 
i torn  "scratch." 

E.  P.  Donnelly  is  president  of 

I'.. irl.ee  Marine  Yards,  Inc.;  Ed- 
ward D.  White,  who  was  head  of 

the  Lakewood  Boat  Company  of 
Seattle,  is  superintendent  of  Plant 
No.  2.  The  vessels  were  designed 
by  L.  H.  Coolidge,  veteran  naval 
architect.  Other  yards  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  that  have  con 
tracts  for  Army  tugs  include  the 
Grays  Harbor  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Aberdeen,  Wash. ;  Puget 
Sound  Boat  Building  Company, 
Tacoma;  Sagstad  Shipyards,  Se 
attic;  Northwestern  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Bellingham. 

Shipyard  Briefs 

The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration on  February  13  launched 
its  135th  Liberty  ship,  naming  the 
vessel  after  a  veteran  Columbia 
River  man,  the  late  Capt.  Arthur 
H.  Riggs,  who  founded  the  Vet- 
eran Steamboatmen's  Association 
17  years  ago.  Captain  Riggs  was 
master  of  the  organization,  which, 
before  the  war.  held  annual  re- 
unions at  Champoeg  Park,  Ore 
gon.  Its  members  were  listed  as 
officers  of  a  mythical  ship  and  a 
mythical  steamship  operating 
company.  '  lid-timers  of  the  Puget 
Sound  region  attended  the  re- 
unii  ins. 


SEEKS  MEN  FOR  MERCHANT  SHIPS  .  .  . 
Capt.  Roy  C.  Oonnally,  formerly  mana- 
ger of  U.  S.  Employment  Service  for  the 
State  of  California  at  Sacramento,  is 
now  port  representative  of  the  Recruit- 
ment and  Manning  Organization  of  WSA 
in  Seattle.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  State  nautical  schoolship  St.  Marys. 
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ERIK  A.  JENSEN  .  .  .  now  manager  of 
the  Seattle  agency  of  the  Danish  East 
Asiatic  Company,  succeeding  M.  Bildsoe, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  be  connected  with  the  central 
administration  of  the  corporation. 

The    Olson    &    Winge    Marine 

Works  on  the  Lake  Washington 
Ship  Canal,  has  launched  its 
fourth  50-foot  ("oast  Guard  patrol 
boat.  Three  of  the  vessels  were 
sent  down  the  ways  in  January. 
The  plant  also  has  launched  three 
1 10-foot  barges  for  the  Navy.  Nine 
more  barges  are  under  contract. 

Contracts  for  a  number  of  110- 

loot  wooilen  harbor  fire  tugs  have 

(Page  Ti.  Please) 
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FROM    THE 

PACIFIC 
SOUTHWEST 


by  K.  M.  Walker 


Heavy  Gale  Strikes  San  Diego 

The  night  of  January  22,  a 
strong  southeast  wind  commenced 
to  howl  up  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia coast  as  night  fell  and  boat 
owners  and  crews,  shipyard  gangs 
and  dock  men  were  hastily  engag- 
ed in  running  out  heavy  mooring 
lines,  rigging  fenders  and  moving 
boats  into  the  lee  of  docks  and 
piers  to  snug  them  down  for  a 
night  of  heavy  weather.  By  ten 
that  night,  it  was  generally 
thought  that  everything  was  se- 
cure and  the  vessels  could  safely 
ride  out  anything  that  might  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  weather. 
Some  of  the  crews  left  their  boats 
and  went  home  feeling  their  boats 
were  riding  well  and  there  was 
nothing  to  fear. 

By  midnight  a  steady  forty-mile 
wind  was  blowing  and  some  of  the 
boats  in  the  more  exposed  loca- 
tions were  jumping  rather  wildly. 
Boat  crews  were  called  from  their 
homes,  but  it  was  then  too  late,  as 
the  wind  suddenly  increased  to 
near  hurricane  force  with  gusts 
reported  to  be  as  high  as  seventy 
miles  or  more  an  hour.  The  ac- 
companying seas  rose  to  heights 
never  seen  before  in  this  usually 
quiet  bay,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  one  i'f  utter  confusion.  The 
heavy  steel  pontoon  pipe  line  of 
niie  of  the  dredges  operating  in  the 
lower  bay  was  ripped  away  from 
the  dredge  and  its  anchorages  and, 
breaking  up  into  seventy-  and 
hundred-foot  sections,  went  charg- 
ing up  the  bay.  1  >iving  and  rearing 
as  the)  went  each  pontoon  section, 
weighing  several  tuns,  was  an  un- 
lla  bli  menace  to  everything 
in  ii~  path.  Some  raced  into  ducks 
<  ml  pilings  when 


they  hit,  then  gnawed  away  the 
rest  of  the  night  at  the  broken 
structure.  Some  fouled  the  moor- 
ings uf  hapless  small  fishing  boats 
and  yachts,  dragging  the  boats 
onto  the  beach  where  the  heavy 
pontoons  smashed  them  into  kin- 
dling wood. 

One  of  the  Navy  mine  sweepers 
got  away  from  the  San  Diego  Ma- 
rine Construction  Company  and 
milled  around  in  their  basin  for  a 
time  before  it  found  its  way  out. 
Galloping  free  and  wild  up  the  bay, 
it  struck  the  Kelp  Barge  Elwood 
at  the  old  McCormick  Pier,  setting 
her  adrift  and  then  went  on  to 
fetch  up  in  Spanish  Bight  on 
North  Island  across  a  new  Navy 
landing  ramp  where  she  smashed 
both  her  own  keel  and  the  ramp. 
Meanwhile  the  Elwood  romped 
across  to  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food 
Company  plant  where  she  crashed 
into  the  Betty  L.  and  fetched  up 
against  the  old  Jap  wharf.  The 
Betty  L  promptly  gave  up  the 
ghost  and  settled  out  of  sight. 

By  2  A.M.  Saturday,  January 
23,  the  wind  commenced  to  abate 
and  with  the  approach  of  daylight 
the  bay  was  again  calm,  but  sun- 
rise saw  a  shore  line  strewn  with 
wreckage  all  the  way  from  Point 
Lotna  to  National  Cit\r.  Most  of 
the  boats  swamped  and  sunk  or  on 
the  beach  were  small  and  had  been 
left  at  moorings.  The  larger  boats 
were  moored  at  docks  and  along 
the  Embarcadero,  but  a  number  of 
these  had  gotten  adrift  and  crash- 
ed into  other  vessels.  Practically 
all  the  boats  moored  at  the  docks 
had  bulwarks  and  guards  smashed 
oft"  on  one  side.  Some  were  dam- 
aged on  both  sides  where  other 
boats  had  crashed  into  them.  The 


new  tuna  boat  Sunset  had  her 
stern  crushed  in  and  both  sides 
damaged.  The  big  "Glory  of  the 
Seas"  had  gone  on  a  rampage  and 
taken  her  own  starboard  side  out 
by  crashing  into  a  whole  line  of 
boats  at  the  Campbell  dock  and 
the  General  Petroleum  dock, 
where  she  had  gone  along  like  a 
hog  scratching  on  a  rail  fence, 
stopping  to  have  a  good  rub 
against  each  boat  and  erase  their 
guards  and  bulwarks.  One  of  the 
humorous  sights  on  that  wild 
night  for  the  little  Buenaven- 
tura, which  had  been  safely 
mi  mred  in  the  lee  of  one  of  the 
finger  piers  at  the  Campbell  Ma- 
chine Company  but  with  her  an- 
chor hanging  over  her  nose  in  a 
roller  outrigger.  As  the  seas  rose 
the  anchor  commenced  to  swing 
until  it  was  going  around  in  com- 
plete circles  like  a  man  might 
swing  a  watch  charm  on  a  chain. 
With  each  complete  swing,  it 
would  strike  the  wooden  stem  or 
the  planking  on  either  side,  stop 
and  start  around  the  other  way. 
After  about  two  hours  of  this  a 
particularly  heavy  sea  came  along 
and  the  anchor  swung  up,  fouled 
in  the  headstay  and  fell  heavily  on 
deck.  The  nose  of  the  Buenaven- 
tura was  a  sorry  looking  sight 
after  this  bout  of  shadow  boxing. 
This  gale  seemed  to  have  struck 
most  heavily  at  San  Uiego,  bounc- 
ed lightly  off  Newport  and  Balboa, 
churned  things  up  a  bit  at  San 
Pedro,  Long  Beach  and  Wilming- 
ti  m  and  taken  a  last  good  punch  at 
Santa  Monica,  where  several  boats 
were  sunk  or  thrown  on  the  beach. 
The  weather  bureau  reports  it  as 
the  heaviest  gale  in  the  history  of 
San  Diego. 
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LAUNCHED  .  .  . 

FROM  CALSHIPS   WAYS 


CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION,  the  world- 
record-breaking  shipyard  on  Terminal  Island,  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  had  the  honor  on  February  1 5  of  launching  the 
officially-designated  1000th  ship  in  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion construction  program.  This  hull  was  christened  Ed- 
ward Livingston  by  Miss  Barbara  Vickery,  the  daughter  of 
Read  Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission. 

CALSHIP  currently  maintains  its  leading  position  by  de- 
livering 14  ships,  laying  keels  for  14  ships,  and  launching 
14  ships,  all  in  the  28-day  month  of  February.  Every  other 
day  a  big  10,000-ton  ship  leaves  this  great  yard  to  be 
loaded  with  munitions  for  the  far-flung  fronts  of  this 
global  war. 


S.  S.  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON  (above)  slides  down  the  ways 
as  a  symbol  of  what  American  shipbuilders  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  in  relatively  short  time  under  the  urgency 
of  war. 


MISS  BARBARA  VICKERY  (center)  smashes  the  beribboned 
bottle  of  champagne  across  the  ship's  bow,  as  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Howard  L.  Vickery,  matron  of  honor,  looks  on.  Ter- 
ence  Lee  was  aide  to  the  sponsor. 

THE  LAUNCHING  PARTY  (bottom,  left  to  right):  John  A. 
McCone,  executive  vice-president  of  Calship;  Mrs.  Howard 
L.  Vickery;  Captain  Schuyler  F.  Heim,  commandant  of  the 
Naval  Operating  Base,  San  Pedro,  California;  Miss  Bar- 
bara Vickery;  Carl  W.  Flesher,  Regional  Director,  Con- 
struction Division  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  U.  S.  M.  C;  Ter- 
ence Lee,  aide  to  the  sponsor,  Calship;  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Warfield,    wife    of    the    administrative    manager,    Calship. 
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(Continued  from  page  71) 

been  awarded  to  the  Everett  Ma- 
rine Ways  by  the  Government. 
The  vessels  will  be  powered  with 
diesel  engines.  Contracts  for 
wooden  sub-chasers  have  been 
awarded  to  yards  in  Bellingham, 
Tacoma  and  Astoria. 

Three  men  active  in  the  ship- 
building industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  purchased  the 
tide  lands  in  Tacoma  on  which  the 
Ernest  Dodge  Company  is  situat- 
ed. They  are  J.  M.  Martinac,  of  the 
plant  of  that  name ;  Arne  Strom, 
of  the  Tacoma  Boat  Building 
Company ;  and  Reuben  Carlson, 
attorney  for  shipbuilding  com- 
panies. 

The  ninth  all-steel  welded  Army 
tug  built  by  the  Reliable  Welding 
Works  of  Olympia,  was  launched 
February  12.  The  54-foot  vessel 
was  christened  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Trul- 
linger,  wife  of  Olympia's  mayor. 

For  expansion  of  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion's plant  in  Tacoma,  50  more 
acres  of  Tacoma  tideflats  were 
taken  over  by  the  Navy,  February 
12.  An  order  of  possession  was 
filed  by  the  Government  in  Su- 
perior Court  in  Tacoma.  The  land 
will  be  utilized  to  expand  the  Ta- 
coma Division  of  the  Seattle-Ta- 
coma    Shipbuilding    Corporation. 


MICHAEL  E.  KATONA,  secretary  of  Pu- 
qet  Sound  Pilots,  and  the  Washington 
State  Board  of  Pilotage  Commissioners, 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant  (j. 
g.)  in  the  Coast  Guard  Temporary  Re- 
serve. He  will  continue  in  charge  of 
pilot  headquarters  in  Seattle. 
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"Killer"  Boats  to  Coast  Guard 

Five  of  the  little  ships  of  the 
American  Pacific  Whaling  Com- 
pany, known  as  "killer"  boats,  are 
being  placed  in  an  undisclosed 
service.  The  five  vessels  and  the 
whaling  base  at  Bellevue,  Wash., 
on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Wash- 
ington, were  taken  over  by  the 
Coast  Guard  in  August  of  last 
year.  The  whaling  company's 
wharf  and  moorings  at  Bellevue 
were  converted  into  a  Coast  Guard 
base.  Under  the  plans,  the  whal- 
ers will  operate  under  charter  to 
the  Government. 

Mine  Sweepers 

Steel  and  wooden  mine  sweep- 
ers were  launched  from  Puget 
Sound  shipyards  February  6.  The 
first  vessel  of  a  series  of  eight 
steel  180- foot  mine  sweepers  was 
sent  down  the  ways  from  the  plant 
of  the  Winslow  Marine  Railway 
&:  Shipbuilding  Company.  The 
vessel  was  christened  the  Salute 
by  Patricia  Lindgren,  11-year-old 
daughter  of  Arthur  H.  Lindgren, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
yard.  The  Winslow  plant  has  built 
four  steel  220-foot  mine  sweepers. 
They  are  the  Pursuit,  Requisite, 
Sage  and  Right. 

The  wooden  mine  sweeper 
YMS-245  was  launched  from  the 
yards  of  the  Tacoma  Boat  Build- 
ing Company.  Eleven-year-old 
Marion  Tone  Hopkins,  daughter  of 
a  leadman  carpenter,  christened 
the  vessel. 

Patrol  Boats 

Four  50-foot  Coast  Guard  patrol 
boats  were  launched  early  in  Feb- 
ruary from  the  yards  of  the  Jensen 
Motorboat  Corporation  in  Seattle. 
The  vessels  were  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Bessie  Jensen,  wife  of  Tony 
Jensen,  owner  of  the  yard. 

British  Mine  Sweepers 

When  Mary  Maureen  Johnson, 
daughter  of  Murray  V.  Johnson, 
assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  Associated  Shipbuilders,  broke 
the  christening  bottle  of  wine  on 
the  prow  of  the  steel  mine  sweep- 


U.S.S.  HAGGARD,  12th  destroyer  down 
the  ways  of  the  Harbor  Island  plant  of 
the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, was  launched  on  February  9. 


er  Cynthia,  January  25,  the  11- 
year-old  Seattle  girl  broke  into 
tears.  Her  mother  standing  near- 
by, asked  why  she  was  crying. 

"I  don't  know,"  the  little  girl 
sobbed.  "I  guess  it's  because  I'm 
so  happy." 

The  Cynthia,  building  for  the 
British  Navy,  was  launched  in  a 
snowstorm.  The  vessel  was  fol- 
lowed into  the  water  by  a  sister 
ship,  the  Elfreda,  also  building  for 
the  British  Navy,  which  was  rep- 
resented at  the  launching  by 
Lieut.  Comdr.  H.  R.  Shaw  and 
Lieut.  D.  Alex  Pask,  both  of  the 
Royal  Navy  Volunteer  Reserve. 

Personal  Gleanings 

Lieut-Comdr.  Donald  T.  Adams, 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Atlantic 
for  sea  duty,  after  serving  as  Cap- 
tain of  the  Port  and  Port  Security 
officer  in  Seattle.  Lieut. -Comdr. 
Julius  B.  Calkins  has  succeeded 
Comdr.  Adams  as  Captain  of  the 
Port,  and  Lieut. -Comdr.  John  W. 
Malen  is  now  Port  Security  Offi- 
cer. .  .  .  Col.  Thomas  J.  Weed,  suj 
perintendent  of  Army  Transport 
Service  in  Seattle,  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  Deputy  Port  Comman- 
der of  the  Seattle  Port  of  Ens 
barkation.  Lieut.-Col.  J.  A.  Bar- 
throp,  assistant  superintendent  til 
the    A.T.S.    in    Seattle,    who   is  a 
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Electric  Drive  Tankers 

VIII — Electric  Propulsion  Equipment  (cont.) 


Shaft  Bearings 

I'ln  two  turbine  shaft  bearings  are 
self-aligned,  ball-seated,  and  babbitt- 
lined.  Each  is  split  horizontally  to 
facilitate  assembly  and  dis-assembly, 
and  each  i-  clamped  to  its  seat  bj  its 
_  cap.  The  bearing-lining  halves 
an-  not  interchangeable  with  those  oi 
another  bearing 

1  'ii  is  supplied  to  the  bearings  from 
the  ship's  gravity  system,  ;i-  indicated 
in  Fig.  16.  The  babitt  at  the  horizontal 
joints  of  tin-  bearings  is  relieved  Foi 
the  entrance  of  the  oil.  The  oil  is 
drawn  around  the  shaft  by  its  own 
pumping  action  in  tlir  direction  of  ro 
an  oil  film  around 
tin-  shaft  journal.  The  oil  passes  out 
i  holes  at  the  bottom  of  groo\  i  - 
located  at  the  ends  of  the  bearings. 

The    dimensions    shown    in    Fig.   20 

should  be  observed  when  machining  a 

ibil  ted  low-pressure  bearing    The 

■-■    ii   I  hi    high-pi  i  ssure  end  must 

rebabbitted. 

Thrust  Bearing 

The  thrust   of  the  turbine-generatoi 
n  botl    (lirr.  lion-,  is  absorbed  by 
a  thrust  bearing  immediately  adjacent 
-haft  bearing  at  tin    high-pres- 
sure end  of  th<    turbine. 

-  consists  of  the  collars 
(2)  and  i  10),   Fig.  9,  rotating  adjacent 
to  the  stationary  thrust  rings   (3)  and 
(9).    I  he  thrusl  rings  are  pro\  ided  u  ith 
clearance  at   the  shaft  and  hav<    bab- 
bitted faces  that  are  grooved   for  dis- 
tributing  oil  over  the  thrust   surfaces 
Rotation  of  the  thrust   rings  is  pre- 
1>\    the   pins    (4)   and   (Si.   The 
running  clearance  between  the  collars 
(2)   and    i  10),  and  also   the  axial    loca- 
ol    the  rotor,  can  be  adjusted   b_\ 
of  the  shims   (5)   and   (7).   The 
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thrust    collars    arc    keyed    to    the    shaft, 

and  the  larger  one  is  held  against  its 
locating  shoulder  by  the  nuts  (Hi 

During  manufacture,  the  shim  (7)  is 
ground  to  obtain  .005  to  .010  in.  char 
.inn  between  the  thrusl  ring  (9)  and 

thrust   collar   (KM    when   the  other  ring 

(3)  i~  against  its  thrust  collar  (2).  The 

shim  (5)  is  then  ground  to  the  thick- 
ness required  to  hold  ring  (.*>  against 

ii-  thrust  collar  when  the  proper  clear 

ance  is  obtained  between  the  nozzle 
plate  and  the  first-stage  bucket  wind 
•  if  tin  turbine. 


Oil  deflector 
Thrust,  collar 


Turbine  Shaft  Packing 

Labyrinth-type  shaft  packing  is  pro 
\  ideel  at  openings  «  here  the  shaft  pass- 
i  s  through  the  turbine  casing,  I 
against  the  leakage  of  steam  to  atmos- 
phere and  of  air  into  tin  turbine.  Both 
the  low-pressure  and  high-pressure 
packings  consist  of  several  grooved 
metallic    rings    which    arc    held    away 

from  the  shaft  with  a  small  cleat  am  i 
by  shoulders,  as  shown  in    l-'ii^s.   10  and 

11.  The  packing  rings  at  the  high-pres- 
sure end  of  the  turbine  are  of  the  step- 
ped-tOOth  construction  while  tin    teeth 

at  the  low  -pressure  end  are  all  of  equal 
length. 
The  packing  at  the  low-pressure  end 

of   the    shaft    is    shown    in    Fig.    10,    and 

the  high-pressure  packing  in    Fig.   11. 

Ila  Following  fart  numbers  refer  ti i 
Fig.  11.  but  the  description  applies  to 
Fig.  10  a-  well. 

The  packing  casing   CM.   Fig.   II.  is 
supported   at    the   horizontal   joint   by 

(he  lugs  (  I'll  and  set  screw  s  (  17  ) 
These   lugs,   together   with    the   dowel 


ay  be   open    .000"   to    .002" 


"B"  The  normal  operating 

clearanc 

the  thrust  rings  and 

the  thru 

Is  .005"  to  .010". 

8  Pin 

9  Thrust  ring,  active 

10  Thrust  collar 

11  Locknuts 

12  Bearing  liner 

15  Holding  acre* 

t  H-p  End  of  Turbine 

Shaft   Packing  I 


(20),  guide  and  center  t he  casing  and 
hence  the  packing  rings  with  reference 
to  the  shaft. 

Each  packing  ring  consists  of  six 
segments  with  machine-surfaced  ends 
that  butt  together  when  the  ring  is 
assembled,  and  six  springs  (8-13),  that 
hold  the  ring  against  the  shoulder.  The 
six  springs  are  held  in  their  proper 
position  by  means  of  a  spring-retain- 
ing ring  (7-12)  that  is  in  halves  and 
has  lugs  for  locating  the  springs.  Both 
the  packing  ring  and  the  spring  retain- 
ing ring  are  prevented  from  rotating 
with  the  shaft  by  means  of  stop  plates 
(18-19)  located  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
packing  box  at  the  horizontal  joint. 


When  the  packing  is  first  assembled, 
the  initial  clearance  between  the  ring 
and  the  surface  of  the  shaft  is  approxi- 
mately 0.010  in.  The  actual  clearance  is 
produced  by  the  subsequent  running 
conditions.  The  rings  shipped  in  the 
turbine  have  been  worn  in  at  the  fac- 
tory when  testing  the  turbine. 

The  packings  at  each  end  of  the  tur- 
bine are  piped  together  in  a  system 
that  provides  means  for  disposing  of 
steam     that    leaks    past    the    packing 


MACHINING       FINISHED    SURFACES 
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/  -fine  ground  or  scraped 

A 
/  -  any  machine  tool,  lighl  cut 

/    .A'  .A 


rings,  and  also  for  supplying  sealing 
steam  to  prevent  leakage  of  air  into 
the  turbine.  A  line  diagram  of  the 
steam-sealing  system  is  shown  in  Fig, 
15.  Since  the  turbine  is  a  condensing 
unit,  a  vacuum  will  exist  in  the  turbine 
shell  during  periods  of  starting  and 
stopping,  and  at  any  other  time  when 
the  turbine  is  operating  at  low  load; 
it  is  during  such  time  that  sealing 
steam  is  required  to  prevent  air  leak- 
ing into  the  turbine.  When  operating 
at  normal  full  load,  however,  the  tur- 
bine internal  pressure  at  the  high-pres- 
sure end  is  considerably  above  atmos- 
phere, and  therefore  at  this  condition 
steam  is  trying  to  leak  out  of  the  tur- 
bine at  the  high-pressure  end;  at  the 
low-pressure  end  the  internal  pressure 
is  below  atmosphere,  and  air  is  trying 
to   leak   into  the  turbine  at  this   point. 


Bore    to  this  dimension  win  .010  shims  assembled 
LP.  LINING 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 
BEFORE    REBABBITTING,    INSPECT  CONDITION   OF  TINNED  SURFACES, 
AS    SURFACES  WHICH    CONTACT    BABBITT    METAL   SHOULD   BE  WELL    TINNED. 
WHILE     PARTS  ARE  HOT   FROM   MELTING    OUT  OLD    BABBITT, 

■,i    nmm       a      Ti.rcr     nmr.rrc 


Fig.  20 


I 

mditions  tint  i  \i-t 
n   no  load  and   full-load 

14,  is 

cd   m  tin    5)  -u  in  ;  tlii-   r.  . 

.ill. lilt       two 

of  tin    I'.u  1. 

Diaphragms  and  Packing 
in   tin-  turbii 
supported  .it  tin-  horizontal  center-line 
lugs,  as  shown  in  1 
rush  pins,  centering  dowels,  and 
'I  t.i  k.  ep  tin   uppi  r  and 
lower  halves  of  i'n-  diaphragms  prop- 
crlj  aligned.  The  diaphragms  an   pre- 
vented from  rotating  with  tin-  shaft  by 
mi. in-  of  tin  centering  lugs  m<  ntioni  .1 

Tin-  diaphragm  shaft-packing 

similar  to  tint  employed  at  tin-  high- 
pressure  and  low-pressun  ends  .a  tin 
turbine.  Six  packing  segments  com 
prise  tlu-  packing   rin^,  each   -. 

hi    -I Idi  r  in  the 

diaphragm  by  a  spring.  Retaining  r'n^- 
support  ami  position  tin-  springs.  The 
ml  of  tin-  diaphragm  kej  rests 
in  a  notch  in  tin-  packing  ring  .nil  pn 
vents  tin  rings  turning  with  tin  shaft 
•  I  !u  Chief": 

In  tin-  column  entitled  "Your  Prob 
lems  Answered,"  bj  "The  ( Ihic  i."  I  Ik 
lieve  I  discovered  a  mistak< . 

The  aria  of  a  piston  (circle)  is  equal 

t0  J  times  diameter  squared    Numeri- 
cally thus:  Aria  .7X54   X   il-.  not   Area 
■    d. 

Sincerely, 

P    R.  S.,  New  York. 
Answer 
Thank   you    for  calling   US   on    an    <.l> 

pious  mistake  of  omitting  the  square 
on  tlu-  .1  for  diameter,  and  write  in 
again,  please. 

"The  Chief." 

Pacific  Southwest  News 

(  ontinued  jrom  page  73) 
Navy  Acquires  Concrete  Tankers 

lit"  the  first  time  in  the  histor) 
pf  the  United  States  Navy  a  fleet 
bf  concrete  will  soon  In-  at  sea.  It 
is  quite  ili. ul it i'u I  if  the  Navy  will 
cv  er  adopt  this  material  for  air- 
plane carriers  or  battle  wagons, 
but  they  have  thought  well 
enough  ul"  the  concrete  nil  tank 
barges  being  built  at  the  Concrete 
Shi].  Constructors  to  take  over  six 
<>f  these  bulk)   \  essels. 

Tuna  Fishing  a  National  Problem 

The  new  rationing  ami  man- 
power regulations  are  working  a 
hardship  on  the  tuna  boat  oper- 
ators with  the  result  that  the  very 

necessary  production  of  sea  f I 

sup]. lies  is  being  badly  hampered. 

"The    tuna    fleet    is    confronted 


Fig.  16.    Diagram  of  Lubri- 
eating-oil  System 


with  a  serious  crisis  in  obtaining 
sufficient  canned  store-,  ami  fresh 
meat  for  tuna  boats  operating  mi 
voyages  lasting  from  four  to  eighl 
weeks,"  says  Charles  V  Landers, 
president  of  the  American  Fisher 
men's  Tuna  Boat  Association  of 
San   1  liegi '. 

"Ever)  day  that  a  boat  is  i 
to  remain  in  port  to  obtain  sup- 
plier means  the  loss  of  man)  tons 
of  fish  to  the  natiotiS  food  supply. 
In  addition  to  the  rationing  prob- 
lems, motile  of  the  boats  alread) 
are  operating  with  less  than  nor- 
mal crews.  Most  of  the  younger 
men  have  entered  the  armed 
[i  ii  i  .-.  and  it  is  imp  .ssihle  to  re- 
place them  with  sufficient  skilled 
fishermen  to  send  all  the  available 
boats  to  sea  with  full  crews." 

1  luring  the  latter  half  of  1942, 
fish  were  unusually  plentiful  and 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
large  schools  of  albacore  were 
found  off  Point  Loma.  With  the 
approach  of  winter,  these  disap- 
peared but  are  now  in  a  record 
breaking  run  off  the  Lower  Cali- 
fornia coast  and  most  plentiful  off 
San  Martin  Island  where  many 
1.. ..its  are  fishing.  It  is  expected 
that,  with  the  arrival  of  warmer 
weather  the  schools  "ill  run  again 
during  1943  off  Point  Loma.  This 
is  fortunate  for  the  fishermen  and 
canneries,  as  most  of  the  long 
range  tuna  boats  have  been  taken 
by  the  Navy. 
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I  liner  .  .111.  til  .  I  the  M  C<  I  niK  k 
Steamship  Company,  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  superintendent,  suc- 
ceeding Colonel  Weed.  .  .  .  Lieut. - 
Col.  D.  R.  Girdwood,  who  visited 
North  \friea  six  years  ago  while 
president  of  the  Girdwood  Ship- 
ping Company,  is  in  Casablanca 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
first  landing  party.  Colonel  Gird- 
wood joined  the  Army  Transport 
Service  in  July,  1942,  as  a  major. 
Erik  Jensen,  who  formerly  was 
connected  with  the  Danish  East 
Asiatic  Compan)  in  San  Francisco 
and  Xew  York,  has  taken  over  the 
duties  of  manager  of  the  com 
pan)  S  Seattle  offices  and  has  been 
acting  Danish  consul  in  Seattle, 
lie  succeeds  M.  Bildsoe,  vice 
president  of  the  company  and 
manager  of  the  Seattle  offices  for 
the  past  11  years,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  San  Francisco.  .  .  . 
Albert  V.  Moore  of  Xew  York, 
president  of  the  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Lines,  Inc.,  spent  three  days 
on  Puget  Sound  early  in  February 
in  conferences  with  C.  J.  Grave- 
sen,  manager  of  the  company  in 
Seattle,  representatives  in  Tacoma 
and  Olympia,  and  officials  of  the 
Port  of  Seattle  Commission.  .  .  . 
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A   DEPRRTRlEnT   FOR   DECK   OFFICERS 


by  "The  Skipper" 


Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Nitrate  Charters 


QUESTION 
I  tear  Skipper : 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  present 
voyage,  my  ship  is  to  go  on  a 
charter,  <>r  rather  a  time  charter, 
fur  a  nitrate  sales  corporation.  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  charter  cov- 
ering one  or  more  voyages  from 
the  coast  i  if  Chile  to  a  port  or  ports 
named  by  the  charterer.  Can  you 
tell  me  anything  about  the  pitfalls 
of  this  type  of  charter,  and  the 
nature  and  actions  of  nitrate  as  a 
cargo  to  carry?  I  find  all  cargo 
hooks  omitting  mention  of  this 
cargo  entirely,  or  classing  it  as  a 
hazardous  cargo,  and  stopping 
there.  Why  is  it  hazardous,  and 
how  best  is  it  handled  ? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for 
your  information,  and  letting  you 
know  we  are  constant  readers  of 
\  our  articles,   I   am. 

Yours  truly, 

II. 'l..  M. 

ANSWER 

There  are  hundreds  of  ships  that 

ha\  '■  keen  on  the  "nitrate  run"  on 

a    lime   charter   basis   through    the 

.  and  yet  we  have  never  met 

ie  that  was  ever  on  that  run 

'  >ther  than  those  we  met  while  do- 

■  iurselves.  This  is  primaril) 

the    fact    that    before    the 


start  of  the  present  war  most  of 
these  charters  were  made  with  for- 
eign bottoms,  which  were  avail- 
aide  at  rates  unattractive  to  Amer- 
ican operators. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Neutral- 
ity Act  many  foreign  ports  were 
closed  to  American  ships.  Vessels 
of  foreign  registry  eagerly  moved 
in  on  the  routes  abandoned  by  the 
American  vessels,  thereby  desert- 
ing their  former  Chilean  nitrate 
trade.  The  charterers  were  forced 
to  raise  their  rates  sufficiently 
high  to  be  attractive  to  vessels  of 
American  registry. 

The  charter  party  will  tell  you 
the  time  and  place  of  going  on 
hire,  which  will  he  the  official 
time  of  the  commencement  of 
charter.  Oil  consumption  is 
charged  to  the  charterer's  account 
from  that  moment  on,  so  observe 
and  record  it  accurately.  A  defi- 
nite point  or  line  is  usually  estab- 
lished for  this  purpose,  such  as 
abreast  of  the  light  vessel  at  the 
I"  'it  of  departure. 

The  charterers  are  experts  at 
their  business,  having  had  hun- 
dreds of  vessels  of  all  rigs  and  na- 
tionalities on  hire  through  the 
years.  They  will  pay  honestl)  for 
every  minute  of  the  time  that  VOU 


are  on  hire,  but  will  deduct  for 
every  moment  of  delay  during  the 
charter  period.  To  earn  your 
charter  hire  you  have  to  be  either 
en  route  to  a  given  port,  or  han- 
dling their  cargo  under  their  direc- 
tion. 

Charter  Deadweight 

When  you  read  your  charter, 
\  ou  will  find  that  your  owners  and 
the  charterer  have  made  up  a  char- 
ter that  takes  the  total  deadweight 
of  your  vessel  into  consideration, 
and  that  this  is  the  builder's  dead- 
weight more  often  than  not,  with 
no  allowances  made  for  additions 
or  alterations  made  in  your  vessel 
since  she  was  launched.  Be  sine 
to  check  that  point  carefully  he- 
fore  you  start. 

From  this  deadweight  you  will 
be  allowed  some  ridiculous  figure, 
such  as  50  tons,  for  stores,  water, 
and  boiler  feed  water.  The  oil  you 
will  carry  will  be  provided  by  the 
charterer,  and  the  amount  you  are 
to  have  on  board  lor  each  passage 
will  also  be  determined  by  him. 
If  you  insist  on  more  than  his  rec- 
ommended amount  of  oil,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  carry  the  amount  of 
nitrate  he  is  entitled  to  expect 
from  his  charter  and  your  vessel 
will  be  charged  accordingly. 

It  is  well  therefore  to  get  rid  of 
your  surplus  dunnage  before  you 
leave  your  last  American  port. 
fhere   vou  can   turn  it  over  to  an 
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Bgcnt    and  •■■■lit    fot    h 

■  >n   \  our   \  essel's   a<  >  ■  iunt,   foi    ■  >f 

it  w  ill  h.i\  i  to  be  rc| 
.ii'ui  you  return  t « .  your  normal 
ti.i<!<-  It  you  carrj  it  with  you, 
your  deadw  eight  \\  ill  suff< 
Cordingly,  and  the  charge  against 
\..iu  ow  ners  in  the  two  ■  >r  three 
trips  will  probablj  be  greatl)  in 
excess  iif  the  value  of  the  dunnage. 
It  would  be  wise,  however,  t"  keep 
tliiitv  ■■!"  fort)  pieces  "t'  nice  clean 
dunnage  stowed  in  the  carpenter 
shop,  •■!•  some  such  place,  where 
it  w  ill  be  safe  from  pilferage  and 
yel  available  when  you  want  it,  to 
■often  up  some  of  the  port  officials 
tint  you  will  meet.  \  few  clean 
boards  will  accomplish  far  more 
lor  you  in  Chile  than  all  the 
broken  Spanish  your  entire  -hip's 
Company  can  muster. 

Sanitary  Facilities 
It  i-  necessarj  fur  you  to  pro- 
vide toilet  facilities  for  the  nitrate 
trimmers  that  will  he  aboard  your 
ship,  anil  for  the  crews  of  the 
lighters  that  come  alongside.  It  i- 
ir  all  concerned  if  you  build 
an  outrigged  house  of  dunnage 
bver  the  stern,  enclosed  in  canvas 
Or  burlap  for  this  purpose.  It  max 
he  lashed  up  with  rope  yarns  that 
Can  be  cut  adrift  after  you  sail,  and 
a  fresh  one  built  each  time  you  re- 
turn in  Chile.  It  \\  ill  then  he  un- 
necessary for  these  transients  to 
.^■>  near  or  through  any  cabins  or 

■  rew  '-  quarters  on  the  ship. 

Before  you  leave  on  your  first 
.■■-.  the  charterer  will  prOA  ide 
you  with  hales  of  burlap  and  bun- 
dles ■  ■('  lath  sufficient  to  line  your 
bilge  covers,  iron  stanchions,  and 
exposed  metal  about  the  holds. 
1  le  will  also  give  you  a  letter  of 
instructions  which  is  the  result  of 
hi-  accumulated  experiences  with 
many  ships,  and.  as  far  as  possible, 
we  recommend  that  you  follow  it 
exactly. 

Nitrate  in  Bulk 
There  are  two  forms  of  nitrate 
commonly  shipped  in  hulk.  (  >ne  i- 
widcly  known  as  salt  peter  and  is 
much  like  coarse  Epsom  salts  in 
appearance,  is  very  hygroscopic  in 
nature,  and  will  crust  quickly. 
often  overnight,  from  just  the 
slight  dampness  of  the  Chilean 
dew.  The  other  ha-  keen  pn  i(  essed 


and  i-  made  up  of  separate  parti 
■  les  of  man)  and  \  aried  sizes  from 
infinitesimal    to    a    maximum    of 

ighth  inch  in  dial 
pat  tn  le  i-  a  round  bubble,  with  a 
hole  where  the  bubble  was  formed 

and  actual!}    Idled  w  ith  air. 

When  nitrate  i-  mentioned  a-  a 
free  flow  ing  commodit)  .  it  i-  these 

little  bubbles  that  are  referred  to. 

will  find  the  smallest 
in  your  ceiling  and  flow  through  it 

until  they  have  filled  the  hil^es 
completely.     They    will    run    from 

the  slightest  vibration,  jar  or  roll 
"f   the   -hip.  almost   a-   freelj    a- 

w  .iter. 

1 1  i-  because  i  if  this  free  ll.  iw  mil: 
feature  that  it  i-  -.■  necessarj  to 
fill  all  cracks  with  strip-  of  burlap, 
or  oakum  if  available,  using  a  calk- 
ing tool  to  drive  it  home.  It  is  not 
advisable  t"  board  over  crack-  mi 

le--  a  -olid,  e\  en  Ik  lOr  i-  laid,  fi  a 
in    discharging,    all    hoard-    would 

he   ripped   off   with    the   shovels. 

This  i-  also  true  of  the  lath,  w  Inch 
should  Onl)    he  used  o\  er  the  turn 

of  the  bilge. 

I'hi-  free  flowing  variet)  will 
also  crusl  over,  and  once  it  has  set- 
tled and  this  crust  formed,  it  will 
will  cause  you  no  trouble  for  the 
balance  i  if  the  \  <  ivage. 

When  nitrate  is  loaded,  barges 
are  brought  alongside,  each  of 
which  holds  about  50  ton-.  It  will 
he  loaded  at  the  rate  of  one'  barge 
ever)  forty  minutes,  for  the  sho\ 
elers  are  paid  piece  work,  and  with 
time  out  for  shifting  barges,  you 
should  average  better  than  50  tons 
per  hatch  i  ir  gang  hour. 

Stability  and  Trim 
\\  ith  the  stabilit)  and  trim  of 
your  v  essel  in  mind,  it  will  he  ncc 
essary  lor  you  to  decide  how  much 
nitrate  you  will  load  in  each  hatch 
in  advance,  so  that  the  lighters 
may  he  loaded  accordingly.  In 
man)  port-,  it  seems  impossible  to 
switch  a  lighter  from  number  one 
t<  i  number  five  hatch  without  the 
lighter  going  to  the  beach  first. 
This  trip  t<>  the  beach  i-  necessar) 
t..  gel  permission  to  load  in  the 
other  fellow's  hatch,  for  hatches 
are  assigned  in  a  seniorit)  system 
of  their  own  understanding. 

When  sufficient  weight  has 
been  loaded  in  your  lower  hold-,  it 


-hall    he    tie.  e--al  \     t me    up    ill 

the  'tweendeck  with  the  balam  e ; 

roughl)     one  third    of    youi     dead 

weight.    To   do   this   put   on   the 
'tweendeck    hatches    and 
them  with  burlap.   Put  two  tin.  k 
nesses  of  burlap,  one  fore  ami  aft. 

and  the  Other  ath  w  art -hi].-  tack 
ing  them  at  the  corner-  and  along 

the  -ide-  ..f  the  hatch  if  it  appears 

!l    \ 

There  i-  alwav  -  the  possibilit) 
that  the  charterer  will  want  to 
load  the  untreated  nitrate  in  the 
lower  hold  and  finish  off  the 
'tween  deck-  with  the  refined 
nitrate.  This  i-  almost  -tire  to 
he    the    case    if    V  oil    lini-li    off    in 

I pilla.    I  io  not  let  anyone  talk 

\  i  ai  into  using  a  good  tarpaulin,  or 
an)    tarpaulin    that    you    value,   to 

■  o\  .-I  your  'tweendeck  hatches  as 
a  separation,  for  the  tarpaulin  will 

he   ruined  at    the   first   discharging 

port  with  the  -hovel-  and  picks 
u-cd  to  handle  the  nitrate.    Burlap 

will  do  the  job  to  the  satisfaction 

■  'I  all  concerned. 

.Nitrate  i-  considered  hazardous 
because  it  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder.  It  hums  with 
great  rapidit)  once  ignited,  ami 
-pre.i.l-  instantly.  It  is  readil) 
31  Tifle  in  water,  ami  water  alone 
will  extinguish  it.  Nitrate  will  not 
readily  ignite  as  from  a  match, 
w  hile  a  cigarette  hint  will  heat  it 

and  then  start  a  lire.  -■■  smoking 
should  l.e  forbidden  while  there  i- 
nilrate  on  the  decks,  or  while  the 
hatches  are  i  ipen. 

1 1  i-  a  clean  smelling  cargi  i,  ami 
a  clean  cargo  to  handle,  though 
the  processed  nitrate  ,ui\  es  off  a 
line  dust  while  loading,  and  this 
dust  ewers  the  decks  lightly  like 
a  flour.  It  can,  however,  he  readily 
washed  off  with  a  hose.  The  ni- 
trate cargo  tend-  to  drive  an)  rat- 
on  hoard  out  of  the  holds,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  set  trap-  around 
storerooms  and  engine  room  runs, 
lor  they  are  nearly  desperate  when 
they  come  on  deck  with  hunger 
and   thirst. 

Port  Procedure 

Now    a    few     words    about    the 

ports  and  the  port  procedure,  and 

we  will  have  covered  the  essential 

problems,   and    the    rest    you    will 

(Page  '111.  please) 
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SHIPS  in  TH6  mAKiriG 


Another  New  Hope 

Salvatore  Ventimiglia  of  Mon- 
terey, California,  is  a  sturdy  Pa- 
cific Coast  fisherman.  Late  in  1941 
he  built  a  sturdy  purse  seine  fish- 
ing boat  and  named  her  New 
Hope.  She  was  taken  over  by  tine 
U.  S.  Navy  and  Salvatore  was 
glad  his  boat  was  to  be  of  help  in 
the  war.  Being  still  full  of  hope, 
he  began  planning  for  another 
boat  and  has  just  recently  secured 
full  clearance  with  all  necessary 
priorities. 

Anderson  &  Christofani  of  San 
Francisco  are  building  New  Hope. 
She  will  be  a  sawed  frame  hull, 
82'  X  21'  6"  X  10',  and  will  be 
powered  with  a  240-hp  model  35  F 
10  Fairbanks  Morse  diesel. 

$1,000,000  Contract 
For  Bellingham 

A  $1,000,000  contract  has  been 
awarded  the  Bellingham  Marine 
Railway  and  Boatbuilding  Com- 
pany, of  Bellingham,  Washington, 
for  the  construction  of  three  sub- 
chasers of  the  PC  type,  according 
to  V  W.  Talbot,  'owner  of  the 
company. 

The  vessels  are  136  feet  in 
length  and  are  of  wood  hull  con- 
struction and  simil  tr  in  design  to 
the  mine  sweepers,  of  which  ten 
already   have  been   launched. 

Besides  the  mine  sweepers,  the 
company  is  building  187-foot  sal- 
vage vessels  and  165-foot  rescue 
tugs — all  for  the  Navy.  Just  re- 
cently the  company  received  re- 
newal of  the  coveted  \av\  "E" 
for  excellence  in  industrial  pro- 
ducts m. 

Calship  Overtakes 

Oregonship  in  Liberty  Production 

Increasing  its  lead  over  its  near 

est   competitor  during  the  month 

nded,  California   Shipbuild- 

Fage80 


ing  Corporation  remains  the  cham- 
pion producer  of  ships  in  the 
world. 

Here  are  the  February  produc- 
tion records : 

Calship  (Bechtel-McCone)  :  14 
deliveries,  14  launchings,  14  keels 
laid. 

Oregon  (Kaiser):  10  deliveries, 
13  launchings,  13  keels. 

Totals  to  date: 

Calship:  137  deliveries,  145 
launchings,  159  keels. 

Oregon:  136  deliveries,  142 
launchings,  153  keels. 

Both  yards  produce  10, 500-ton 
Liberty  ships  for  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission. 

Navy  Launchings 

On  March  3,  the  U.S.S.  Pakana, 
a  fleet  tug,  named  for  a  small  In- 
dian tribe  once  living  in  Texas, 
slid  down  the  ways  at  the  United 
Engineering  Company  in  Ala- 
meda. Sponsor  of  the  vessel  was 
Miss  Louise  Mary  Shipp,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Earl  Shipp,  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Twelfth  Naval  Dis- 
trict. 

On  March  4.  another  Naval 
auxiliary  was  launched  when  the 
U.S.S.  Carter  Hall  slid  down  the 
ways  at  the  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Company  in  Oakland.  Sponsor  of 
the  vessel  was  Mrs.  Thornton 
Wilson  of  Berkeley,  wife  of  Major 
Thornton  Wilson,  I". S.M.C. (Ret.), 
legal  aide  to  the  Commandant  of 
the  Twelfth  Naval  District. 

On  March  6,  the  U.S.S. Astoria, 
named  for  one  of  three  heavy 
cruisers  sunk  off  the  Savo  Islands 
last  August,  was  launched  at  the 
yards  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding 
Company. 


Calship's  "Voyages  to 
Victory"  Half  Finished 

Chipping  almost  50  per  cent 
from  their  daily  average  rate  of 
absenteeism,  the  241  men  in  the 
chipping  and  test  crew  of  the  Out- 
fitting Department  at  the  Califor- 
nia Shipbuilding  Corporation  led 
at  the  half-way  mark  in  a  60-day 
"Voyages  to  Victory"  attendance 
drive. 

A.  O.  Pegg,  outfitting  manager, 
and  J.  C.  Lowry,  chipping  super- 
intendent, complimented  the  lead- 
ing crew  as  the  high  light  in  a 
noon  yard  show  at  the  record- 
breaking  shipyard.  Each  of  the 
half-way-mark  winners  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  achieve- 
ment. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  novel  cam- 
paign, in  which  each  of  the  40,000 
men  and  women  of  Calship  is  en- 
tered, will  lower  the  absentee  rate 
below  the  current  3  per  cent  mark. 

Joint  "E"  Ceremony 

The  Zenith  Dredge  Company 
and  the  Marine  Iron  and  Ship- 
building Company,  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota, received  the  Army-Navy 
"E"  pennant  at  a  joint  presenta- 
tion, January  22,  made  by  Vice 
Admiral  R.  R.  Waesche  of  Wash- 
ington, commandant  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard. 

Both  companies  received  the 
production  award  for  building 
Coast  Guard  cutters.  Zenith 
Dredge  has  completed  construc- 
tion of  seven  of  these  cutters,  and 
is  now  building  tankers  for  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

19  Coasters  Awarded 

Contracts  for  construction  of 
19  coastal  cargo  vessels  have  been 
awarded  to  three  firms  located  on 
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the  Gulf  Coast,  the  Maritime  Coin 
mission   announced    in    February, 
firms   given   the  cont 
Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc., 
ii  mt .    Texas,    nine    \  essels  : 
Avondale  Marine  Ways,  New  <  »i 
leans,  Louisiana,  -i\  vessels;  and 
Pendleton  Shipyard  Co.,  New  <  »i 
leans,   Louisiana,  four  vessels. 

I-  ich  ship  i-  t"  be  258  feet  long, 
with  a  beam  of  42  feet.  The  con- 
tracts arc  ..ii  a  price-minus  basis, 
at  a  price  of  $950,000  per  vessel. 
Ml  I  ut  three  of  the  ships  are  to 
be  deli\  ered  in  19 13. 

WAYS  and  MEANS 

ABSENTEEISM     "the  big  $64 
question  of  industry"       was  dis 
cussed  l>>    I ..    \.  Gopeland,  editor 
■  i     I  he  c  dship  Log     as  pnn:  ipal 
speaker  before  the  Industrial    \.I 
vertising    Association  of  Southern 
California    at    a    recent    luncheon 
meeting.     Due   to   effective   cam 
paigns  of  education,  Calship, 
Copeland    says,   now    has   a    rela- 
tively small  percentage     three  per 
cent     of  it-  40,000  workers  absenl 
daily   and    expects    further    to    re 
duce  this  figure. 

MEATLESS  TUESDAYS  are 
being  observed  a1  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  and  I  >ry  Dock  Corn- 
pan)  Kearny  and  Port  Newark 
(New  Jersej  )  yards  by  a  self  im 
posed  restriction  in  the  dining 
rooms,  cafeteria-   and   canteens  of 

the  yards.  Substitutes  for  meat 
include  eggs,  fresh  vegetables, 
'.unlet-,  apple  fritters,  French 
pancakes,  macaroni  and  spaghetti. 

TEN  BEST  SUGGESTIONS 
Marinship  has  suggestion  boxes 
posted  throughout  the  yard  and 
hundreds  of  suggestions  are  sub- 
mitted each  m.. nth,  from  which  a 
committee  picks  what  they  l>elie\  e 
to  be  the  ten  best.  Each  of  the  ten 
winner-  receive  a  $25  War  Bond. 
Slogans  are  also  requested,  and  a 
recent  winner.  Carl  White,  offered 
this.  "A  Jap  is  low,  but  a  loafer  is 
low  er." 

REFLOATED  Tanker  S.S. 
Schenectady,  which  has  been  in 
drydock  over  a  month  after  break- 
ing in  half  as  it  lay  at  anchor  at  an 
oufitting  dock  of  the  Swan  Island 
yard  of  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc..  has  been 


MR  AND  MRS.  J.  E. 
SCHMELTZER.  of 
the  launching  of  the 
S.  S.  Edmund  Fan- 
ning. 135th  Liberty 
ship  to  be  launched 
at  Calship.  at  which 
Mrs.  Schmeltier 
served  as  sponsor, 
February  8.  Mr. 
Schmeltier,  director 
of  the  Division  of 
Emergency  Ship 
Construction  of  the 
U.  S.  M.  C.  died  on 
February  24. 


CORRECTION  AND  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  ...  In  our  February  issue,  we  published 
the  above  picture  with  the  names  listed  in  reverse  order.  The  following  is  correct, 
left  to  right:  W.  W.  Steiner,  electrical  engineer;  R.  L.  Miller,  Jr.,  hull  and  engineer- 
ing; Thomas  T.  Lunde,  mechanical  engineer;  and  E.  B.  Capion,  hull  engineer.  The 
company  moved  to  larger  quarters  in  February,  due  to  increase  in  business,  to  640 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco.  The  organization  furnishes  competent  advice  and 
design  service  to  smaller  shipyards  having  no  engineering  department. 


repaired   and   refloated  according 

to  an  announcement  on    February 
28  of  R.  K.  Willis  of  WSA. 

FIVE  MORE  BLAST  FUR- 
NACES, to  be  in  operation  west 
of  the  Rockies  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  will  take  care  of  an)  "steel 
pinch,"  according  to  Irving  S. 
Olds,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
I'.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  who  visited  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  February  after 
visiting  the  new  $150,000,000,  steel 

plant  in   Utah. 

WAGES-  The  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry paid  higher  average  wages 
than  any  other  industry  in  \<  >\  em- 
ber, the  latest  month  for  which 
Figures  are  available,  according  to 
tin-  Alexander  1  [amilton  Institute. 
Average  weekly  earnings  of  em- 
ployees in  the  shipbuilding  in'dus 
tr\    amounted   to  $60.75. 

FIVE  OF  A  KIND  On  Ma) 
0,  each  of  the  famous  I  >ionne  quin- 
tuplets will  christen  one  of  five 
cargo  ships  for  the  Walter  Butler 
Shipbuilders,  Inc.,  Superior,  Wis. 


The  invitation,  sent  1>\   Secretar) 

Mull,  was  accepted  in  view  of  the 
splendid  contribution  to  the  Allied 
cause  these  -hips  will  make.  Looks 
like  tin-  W  i-o  insin  \  aid  w  ill  be 
the  "yard  of  the  month"  in  May. 

LOADING  RECORD  Rail 
way  crane  crew  No.  112  in  the 
Pinto  Island  yard  of  Alabama  Dry 
I  lock-  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  mak- 
ing extra  trouble  for  the  Axis,  ac- 
cording to  J.  A.  Odom,  foreman  of 
the  -teel  yard,  who  disclosed  that 
the  crew  loaded  535  tons  of  steel 
recently  onto  railroad  cars  in  six 
straight  hours.  This  was  an  aver- 
age .  .1    1  Yl  b  'US  per  minute. 

TEN  JOURNALISTS  of  Ar- 
gentina are  scheduled  to  visit  Cal- 
ship sometime  in  March,  accord- 
ing to  information  received  from 
Washington  in  February.  At  the 
imitation  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  the  group  is  making  a  tour 
of  American  war  industries  and 
military  establishment.-. 
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ZENITH  DREDGE  CO.,  Shipbuilding  Division,  Dulufh,  Minn.,  gets  "E"  award.  Spread- 
ing the  pennant  at  the  ceremonies  are  D.  C.  MacDonald.  president  of  Zenith  Dredge 
(at  right);  Stephen  G.  Rockwell,  general  manager  of  company  (center);  and  John 
Kallas  (left),  the  worker  who  regularly  purchases  the  most  War  Bonds  in  the  yard. 


ABOVE:  INTERNATIONAL  GOOD  WILL  was  demonstrated  at  Marinship  on  February 
6  when  the  S.  S.  Sebastian  Cermeno,  named  for  the  16th  Century  Portuguese 
explorer,  was  launched.  Representatives  of  Portugal.  Brazil  and  Mexico,  which 
figures  in  the  life  of  the  explorer,  participated  in  the  ceremonies.  Left  to  right- 
F.  Silva.  Deputy  Consul  of  Brazil;  Col.  Vicente  Peralta.  Consul  of  Mexico;  Mrs 
Bruce  Vernon,  the  sponsor  and  wife  of  Marinship's  assistant  to  the  general  manager 
and  the  man  largely  responsible  for  the  design  of  the  new  yard;  Dr.  Euclides  Goulart 
da  Costa.  Consul  of  Portugal;  and  Jose  Garcia,  of  the  Mexican  Consulate.  The 
vessel  was  Marinship's  eleventh  Liberty  ship. 


BELOW:  A  THOUSAND  UNIFORMED  BOY  SCOUTS.  Cubs  and  Sea  Scouts  were 
spec.al  guests  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  at  the  launching  of  S.  S.  Peter  Donahue  at 
Mar.nsh.p  yard  in  Sausalito.  the  vessel  being  named  for  San  Francisco's  pioneer 
manufacturer  and  railroad  builder.  The  ship's  sponsor  was  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Nelson 
an  employee  at  the  yard  and  mother  of  two  Eagle  Scouts,  one  of  which  is  reported 
missing  in  action  with  the  Navy. 
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WELDING  GRAND- 
MOTHER, Mrs.  Helma  Thomp- 
son, of  Richmond  Shipyard  No.  3, 
Richmond,  Calif.,  helped  to  con- 
struct a  huge  C-4  cargo  ship  and 
then  officiated  as  sponsor  at  its 
launching. 

STYLE  FOR  SAFETY  of 
women  shipyard  workers  has  been 
worked  out  by  representatives  of 
U.S.M.C.  and  the  U.  S.  Navy.  To 
be  correct,  milady  will  wear  a  ban- 
dana over  her  hair,  covered  with  a 
large  hard  hat ;  coverall  garment 
fitted  close  at  the  wrists  and  the 
ankles  ;  and  impact-resisting  gog- 
gles with  side  shields  and  tinted 
lenses.  There  was  no  mention  of 
proper  perfumes  or  cosmetics. 

GROUP  INSURANCE  for  em- 
ployees of  shipyards  with  Mari- 
time Commission  contracts  may 
soon  be  offered  by  the  Commis- 
sion, according  to  plans  now  un- 
der way  in  the  Washington  office. 
The  plan  will  be  known  as  the 
Maritime  Commission  Standard 
Plan  of  Contributory  Group  In- 
surance,  and  will  be  applicable  to 
all  shipyard  workers  which  will 
allow  workers  earning  less  than 
$1.25  an  hour  a  life  insurance  cov- 
erage of  $1,000;  those  earning  in 
excess  of  $1.25,  coverage  of  $2,000. 
Health  and  accident  benefits  will 
also  be  included. 

LIBERTY  LADDERS  — The 
National  Youth  Administration 
war  work  training  schools 
throughout  the  nation  have  been 
assigned  the  job  of  building  steel 
ladders  for  167  Libertys. 

HOUSE  ORGAN  — "Quarter- 
Deck"  is  a  comparatively  new- 
publication  put  out  by  the  St. 
Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  its 
employees.  Each  issue  averages 
12  pages,  &y2"  x  11",  and  is  print- 
ed in  black  and  the  very  popular 
reddish-orange  inks.  The  most 
impressive  feature  is  that  most  of 
the  personal  photos  show  the  men 
performing  their  duties,  which  in 
itself  is  a  subtle  method  of  edu- 
cating the  rest  of  the  employees 
in  how  the  other  fellow  works. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  pic- 
ture page  "Men  at  Work."  The 
main  feature  of  each  issue  is  a  full- 
page  story  of  some  superinten- 
dent. 


S.  S.  BAYFIELD  (upper  right)  sideswipes  the 
water  with  such  toree  as  to  produce  this  heavy 
wave  in  its  side  launching  on  February  15  at  the 
yards  of  the  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Company, 
South  San  Francisco. 

L.  W.  DELHI,  vice  president  in  charge  of  ship- 
building at  Western  Pipe  (inset  above),  is 
proudly  watching  the  launching. 

LAUNCHING  PARTY  (center,  left),  left  to  right: 
Lieut,  (j.g.)  C.  A.  Mayo.  U.  S.  N.;  Lieut,  (j.g.)  R. 
C.  Little,  U.  S.  N.;  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Leahy;  Capt. 
E.  F.  Palmer;  U.  S.  C.  G.;  and  Mrs.  John  E. 
Schmeltzer,  sponsor. 

MRS.  SCHMELTZER  (center  right)  lands  a  good 
smash  on  the  Bayfield's  nose. 

AFTER  THE  LAUNCHING  (bottom).  Back  row, 
left  to  right:  L.  K.  Shaft,  Harry  Taylor,  Rear  Ad- 
miral W.  H.  Shea,  Allan  Toole.  W.  H.  Quarg,  B.  F. 
Carter,  and  Monroe  Jackson.  Front  row:  C.  Mc- 
Gowan,  John  Schmeltzer,  Mrs.  Schmeltzer.  and 
Dave  Currier. 
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by  Jerry  Scan/on 


That  Joseph  F.  Marias,  president  of 
the  State  Hoard  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners, will  be  named  to  an  important 
overseas  post  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
was  reported  at  press  time. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a 
determined  move  by  shipping  friends 
of  Mr.  Marias  to  have  him  retained  in 
his  present  State  post,  a  position  he 
has  held  for  Four  years  following  his 
appointment  by  former  Governor  Ol- 
son. 

Mr.  Marias,  during  World  War  No. 
1,  rendered  distinguished  service  in 
French  ports  and  in  the  Philippines 
handling  harbor  affairs,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  will  be  "drafted"  like  so 
many  other  San  Francisco  marine  ex- 
perts for  the  latest  important  assign- 
ment. 


Captain  Patrick  H.  Gallagher  has 
been  appointed  port  captain  of  Grace 
Line  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Fred  L. 
Doelker,  vice  president.  Gallagher  is 
one  of  the  veteran  skippers  of  Grace 
Line  in  point  of  service,  having  ad- 
vanced from  quartermaster  in  the  days 
of  the  old  Panama  Mail  Line,  subsid- 
iary of  Grace. 


Captain  Thomas  Blau,  director  head 
of  the  V.  S.  -Maritime  Commission's 
training  division  for  officers,  was  a  vis- 
itor to  the  Hay  Area  and  other  Pacific 
Coast  points  the  latter  part  of  last 
month. 

Well-known  in  Pacific  Marine  cir- 
cles, Captain  Blau  is  remembered  here 
as  master  of  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company's  transpacific  ships.  He  was 
last  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  skipper  on 
the  old  liner  Colombia,  running  to  the 
<  Irient.  This  vessel  sunk  about  10 
years  ago  while  running  from  New 
York,  via  Central  America  under  the 
old  Panama  Mail  Hag,  when  she  struck 
a  rock  down  on  the  lower  California 
coast. 

1  tptain  Blau  had  been,  until  war  was 
declan  d,  poi  ipi  iin  in  New  York  for 
i  In   Graci    In 


TWIN  DELIVERY 

Representatives  of  two  leading  steamship  companies  gathered  with 
officials  of  the  Maritime  Commission  and  California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  when  Calship  recently  featured  the  twin  delivery  of  the 
S.  S.  John  Bidwell  to  Grace  Line  and  the  S.  S.  Louis  McLane  to  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company.  Seated  left  to  right,  are: 
Fred  Hooper,  Los  Angeles  district  manager,  American-Hawaiian  S.  S. 
Co.;  Harry  Thompson,  Los  Angeles  manager,  Grace  Line;  William 
Stamant,  assistant  manager,  Grace  Line;  James  Stewart,  U.  S.  M.  C 
and  Pat  Ryan,  chief  engineer,  California  Shipbuilding  Corporation; 
Edward  Worley,  War  Shipping  Administration,  and  Dick  Street, 
assistant  port  engineer,  American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.,  stand  watching 
the  proceedings. 
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CHARLES  G.  COX 

Executive  Appointments 
Accelerate  Production 
At  Enterprise 

While  Enterprise  Engine  S 
Foundry  Company,  San  Francisco, 
has  maintained  a  stead)  increase 
in  engine  deliveries  month  after 
month  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  a  more  aggressix  e  production 
program  i-  now  being  initiated. 
Charles  <  i.  Cox,  vice  president,  has 
be<  11  appointed  general  manager 
f  the  Diesel  Engine  and  Manu- 
facturing Divisions,  and  Serge  I'. 
K>  >\  .1  Kit'  placed  in  charge  of  plant 
production.  Both  of  these  men 
have  long  been  identified  with  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  Enter- 

SERGE  P.  KOVALEFF 


mm 


prise  organizatu 

\li    i  ox,  \\  ith  a  w  idi 
ini;    background    augmented    b) 
btained    through 
diversified   i  on   various 

t\  pes  of  commen  ial  and  1 i"\  em 
ment  craft,  has  for  a  period  of 
>  <mi-  participated  in  all  phases  of 
the  Enterprise  manufacturing  pro 
gram.  I  le  ha-  been  prominently 
identified  in  the  de\  elopment  and 
ad\  ancement  of  supercharging  and 
turboi  hai  ging  .  and  through  his 
leadership  many  advanced  engi 
neering  principles  of  design  are 
now  successfully  being  incorpo- 
rated in  modern  Enterprise  diesel 
engines. 

Mr.  Ko\  alefF,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  in  the 
College  of  Electrical  and  Mechan- 
ical I  Engineering,  entered  the  1 1  im 
pany  in  1926  as  Plant  Engineer. 
Later  he  became  manager  of  the 
ess  Machinery  Division,  and 
in  l'Mti  was  advanced  to  manager 
nf  the  South  San  Francisco  plant, 
where  he  tripled  productii  m  opera 
tions  of  iron,  steel  and  non-ferrous 
castings,  and  expanded  the  pattern 
and  machine  shop  facilities  to 
meet    the  increased  war  demands. 


I    know  ii    in    ih,     ,  oa  ;t«  is,     and 

Hawaiian    travel    business    until    pur- 
■1  |p\    M .it -•  m   \.i\  i  - 


ROY  V.  CROWDER 

Active  in  Southern  California 

Roy  V.  Crowder,  one  ■>!"  the  best- 
known  steamship  executives  on  th< 
West  Coast,  and  a  national  figure  in 
transportation  circles,  is  now  identified 
with  tlif  Southern  Pacific  in  the  South- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

Crowder  is  remembered  as  passen- 
ger traffic  manager  for  the  Los  An- 
e  eli  Steamship  Compan;  .  I  nder  his 
guidance  this  concern   became   one   oi 


T.  BUCKLEY 

"Old-Timers"  Honor  Buckley 

American  President  Lines'  pfficers 
and  department  heads  on  March  ,f  hon- 
ored D.  T.  Buckley,  comptroller  and 
secretary,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Com 
mercial  Club  on  the  occasion  of  his 
32nd  anniversary  with  the  company. 

Imong  the  guests  were  other  "old 
timers"  with  records  paralleling  that 
of  Mr.  Buckley.  These  included 
Thomas  J.  Cokely,  assistant  to  the 
vice  president  in  charge  of  operations. 
who  has  been  with  the  company  since 
May,  1904  and  ranks  as  the  oldest  em- 
m  point  of  service;  Captain 
Makepiece  Ridley,  retired,  who  joined 
the  company  in  December,  1904;  Jo- 
seph A.  Tognetti,  assistant  comptrol- 
ler, whose  services  began  in  1908;  Paul 
11.  Bordwell,  assistant  vice  president 
in  cha/ge  of  the  <  'rient,  who  joined  in 
I'm1',  and  George  S.  Williams,  assis- 
tant general  office  manager,  whose 
service,  beginning  in  mil,  antedated 
I ).  T.  Buckle)  's  by  six  weeks. 

E.    Russell    Lutz,   vice   president    K.\- 

ecutive  Department,  the  youngest 
member  in  point  of  service,  of  the 
American  President  Lines  official  staff, 
luted  as  toastmaster.  He  introduced 
Mr.  Buckley,  who  spoke  for  thirty 
minutes  on  "Shipping  in  the  Good  Old 
Days,"  when,  a<  he  explained,  "the 
balance  sheet  was  rendered  to  the 
president  of  the  company  on  the  back 
of  an  envelope." 

<  Ithers  present  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  "old  timers."  and  many  of  them 
old  timers  themselves,  were  Vice 
Presidents  M.  J.  Buckley,  Hugh  Mac- 
kenzie, Arthur  B.  Poole,  William  J. 
Bush  and  Department  Heads  Walter 
I  Johnstone,  Captain  W.  G.  Pearch, 
Clarence  Surridge,  Ernest  Matteson, 
I'd    ECester  and   Gene   Hoffman. 
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L  A.  BILGE  CLUB  MEETS  IN  FORCE 

Four  hundred  and  ninety  was  the  attendance  mark  established 
the  night  of  February  20th  when  The  Bilge  Club  of  Los  Angeles 
held  its  Fifteenth  Annual  Banquet  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in 
Los  Angeles. 

With  Bilge  Club  President  Captain  T.  W.  Peters  at  the  helm  as 
general  chairman,  the  evening's  program  proved  worthy  of 
the  attendance  record,  and  all  hands  voted  the  affair  a  tre- 
mendous success.  John  Marshall  was  in  charge  of  attendance; 
the  decorations  were  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Ed  Ryan. 
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To  Jim  Smith  goes  a  special  cheer  for  the  dinner  arrangements;  while  Joe  Costello  master- 

fully  cared  for  refreshments      Floyd  Nelson   was  in   charge  of  the  two-hour  entertainment 

schedule.    T.  W.  Buckholz  was  chairman  of  reception  activities. 

To  our  hard-working  and  efficient  secretary.  Al  F.  Bora,  goes  a  big  hand  for  a  huge  task 

adm.rably  performed,  handling  nearly  500  head  of  Bilgers  and  their  guests  as  one  gigantic 

|ob.    Win  Rash  was  chairman  of  the  financial  affairs. 

"Pacific  Marine  Review"  extends  congratulations  to  all  those  who  worked  long  and  diligently 

ond  made  this  Fifteenth  Annual  Banquet  an  outstanding  success.    "The  best  ever  held!"  was 

the  unanimous  opinion  of  everyone  present. 
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New  Branch  Office 

C.  E.  Neal,  general  manager  of  the 
Brooks  Equipment  Corporation  of 
California,  announces  the  opening  of  a 
branch  office  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Bank  Building,  Portland,  Oregon.  This 
new  office  will  be  under  the  manage- 
ment by  Kay  C.  Denton,  who  will  act 
as  resident  engineer  to  advise  with  ex- 
ecutives of  the  shipyards  in  the  Port- 
land area  on  the  various  applications  of 
Brooks  Consolidated  ball  tooth  hinged 
joints  to  modern  ships.  Denton  was 
formerly  with  the  Western  Pipe  & 
Steel  Corporation  in  San  Francisco, 
and  has  had  wide  experience  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry. 

In  addition  to  its  headquarters  of- 
fices in  San  Francisco,  the  Brooks 
Equipment  Corporation  of  California 
now  maintains  branches  in  Seattle, 
Portland,  and  Los  Angeles  under  able 
resident  engineers  to  advise  with  ship- 
builders in  each  of  those  areas  in  prob- 
lems of  Brooks  Flexible  Shaft  Joint 
applications. 


The  passing  of  William  J.  "Luke" 
Biggins  on  February  17,  closed  the 
career  of  another  figure  known  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  Coast.  "Luke"  is  best 
remembered  for  his  long  association 
with  the  Eureka  Boiler  Works  under 
the  late  Brady  Brothers,  William 
"Bill"  and  "Ed."  Later  he  was  engaged 
in  a  whaling  enterprise,  but  for  the 
past  several  years  has  been  on  the  re- 
tired list. 

Mr.  Biggins  was  a  native  of  San 
Francisco.  He  is  survived  by  his  wid- 
ow. Paulina,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  P. 
Kopfer. 


Typical  llg-woman,  Mrs.  Minnie  Schuster,  is  congratulated 
after  receiving  "E"  emblem  during  Army-Navy  "E"  award 
ceremonies  at  the  llg  Electric  Ventilating  Company,  Chicago. 
Ilg  President  John  M.  Frank  is  at  left. 


FIRMS  CELEBRATE  "E"  AWARDS 


Consolidated  Steel  Corporation's  "E"  pennant,  with  white 
star  added  for  six  months  of  continued  high-standard  produc- 
tion, is  viewed  by  resident  officers  at  Consolidated  Steel 
Corporation  in  Los  Angeles.  C.  W.  Crawford,  manager  of 
Consolidated" s  Naval  Ordnance  Division,  supports  the  pennant 
on  the  left. 


CHANGES  AT  GRACE  LINES 

Henry  S.  Parsons,  recently  named 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  business  for  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
by  Adolf  Garni,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, is  rapidly  gaining  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance in  Pacific  shipping  circles, 
espei  tally  San  Francisco,  his  new  gen- 
eral offices. 

A.  S.  Rupley,  Pacific  Coast  manager, 
W.  K.  Grace  &  Co.,  and  Fred  L.  Doel- 
ker,  vice  president,  Grace  Lines  in 
this  area,  have  been  introducing  the 
new  chief  around.  Mr.  Parsons  is  well- 
known  to  a  number  of  leaders  in  the 
marine  and  business  world  of  the  Pa- 
cifii  Coast  but  is  meeting  with  the 
younger  executives  who  have  come  to 
thi    Front   since  the  start  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Pars.ms  took  over  the  post  va- 
cated by  tlu  resignation  of  Edward  T. 
Ford  several  years  ago.  The  berth  was 
never  tilled  until  the  pressure  of  war 
activities    madi     it    necessary. 
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CRANE  COMPANY   "E" 

From  the  prow-shaped  speakers'  platform,  Naval  Officers  presented 
the  "E"  award  for  excellence  in  production  to  the  Chicago  Works 
of  Crane   Company.    This   plant  received  the   honor  for   producing 
more — more — and  still  more  of  its  regular  product — Valves.    Crane 
branches  on  the  West  Coast  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
just  as  those  in  other  western  and  eastern  states,  shared  the  pro- 
gram which  was  broadcast  over  the  Blue  Network. 

Displaying  the  newly  received  "E"  pennant,  left  to  right  below,  are 
Hon.   Edward  J.  Kelly,   Mayor,  City  of  Chicago;   Estelle  Maslowski, 
Crane  employee;  Rear  Admiral  Clark  H.  Woodward,  U.  S.  N.  (Ret.); 
John  H.  Collier,  president;  H.  H.  Upton,  Crane  employee,  and  Col. 
J.  F.  Butler.  U.  S.  A. 
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NEW   COMMANDS 

Captain    Ragnar    Knglunl 

\     Edisoi 

rid  hi   tin    i 

ll   .i!    tin     K'l. 

Shipbuilding  <  ompany's  yards. 
Clyde   C.    Collins,    forn  crlj 

lined  i'Ii  i  i  ofl 
tin    Dot 
Frank    M.    Huffman,    forme rlj 

Donald 
Nelson  Kefeid,  ...   tin    \\  ilh.it,,   P.   \l, 
Arthur,  third 

Mitchel  Andree  of  th(    West  C 
m  li'.li   was   -  ild,   i-  i  lii.i   eng'n 

Sam- 
uel Kachalio.  of  the  Silctz  and  Leonard 
Lee  Gregory,  was  transferred  fron 
third  assistant  on  thi    Mc  Arthur  t"  the 

Rear  Admiral  J.  T.  Tawresey,  well- 
ration     if  Pa 
'ii'<     Coasl    shipbuilders,   u  ho    rani  i  d 
if  ;  In    foremosl  n,i\  al  construc- 
ts time,  both  by  the  Navy  and 
yards,    died    February    17.    in 
Philadelphi  i,  a    ed  81     Hi   n  a  -  oni  timi 
member  of  the  Naval  Board  of  I 
tion  and  Sun .  j    and  the   I '.  S    S 
ping  Bo 

I  luring  In-  career  he  sen  i  ,1  a^  Na\  al 
Construction  Inspector  at  Pacific  as 
well  a>  Atlantic  (  oasl  shipyards. 


The  Vmerican  Merchant  Marine  W 
on,  in  annual  meeting  in  New 
York,  re-elected  Frank  J.  Taylor, 
president,  R.  J.  Baker  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer  and  John  J.  Burns, 
general  counsel.    <  Ithers  elected: 

Joseph  T.  Lykes,  executive  vice 
president,  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.; 
Lewis  D.  Parmeless,  executive  vice- 
president,  \(,\\l  Lines,  representing 
the  coastal  group;  John  McAuliffe, 
president,  Isthmian  Steamship  Co., 
and  H.  W.  Warley,  president  of  Cal- 
niar  Lute,  representing  the  intercoastal 
group.  The  offshore  foreign  group  will 
In  represented  by  R.  Ranney  Adams, 
executive  vice-president,  Grace  Line; 
John  F.  Gehan,  vice-president,  Ameri- 
can Export  Line;  Basil  Harris,  presi- 
dent, United  States  Lines;  A.  V. 
Moore,  Moore-McCormack  Steamship 
Co.;  H.  Harris  Robson,  vice-president, 
United  Fruit  Company. 


James  C.  Fogarty,  who  served  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  &  Co.,  for  thirty-seven 
years,  until  he  was  retired  about  seven 
years  ago  with  the  title  of  marine  su- 
perintendent, passed  away  in  his  Ala- 
meda  home,  February  7.  He  was  71 
Hi-  sun,  William  J.  "liill"  has  long 
been  identified  with  Pacific  Coast  tug- 
boat services. 
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MARINE   DEPARTMENT 

AETNA     INSURANCE  CO. 

QUEEN     INSURANCE  CO. 

MARITIME    INSURANCE   CO.,  LTD. 

FIDELITY    PHENIX    FIRE    INS.  CO. 

Commercial   Hull   Depf. 

AUTOMOBILE      INS.  CO. 


MATHEWS      &      LIVINGSTON 

MARINE  UNDERWRITERS 

200  BUSH  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO 

Offices  at:  Caiman  Blag.,  Seattle  •  1 1 1  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


MARINE    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 
COMES    TO    SAN    FRANCISCO 


O 


'N  THE  OCEANS 
at  this  moment  are  well  over 
200000  library  books,  distributed 
among  many  ships  sailing  for 
many  ports.  They  have  been 
placed  on  board  by  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Library  Ass'n. 
Seamen  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
among  those  who  can  now  enjoy 
the  friendly  interest  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

February  1,  1943,  marked  the 
opening  of  this  association's  San 
Francisco  office  Seldom,  if  ever, 
will  a  merchant  ship  leave  this 
port  without  a  supply  of  books  for 
the  off-hour  periods  for  its  crew 
and  officers. 

Not  haphazardly  does  this  or- 
ganization extend  its  aid.  With 
almost  25  years'  experience,  the 
services  are  made  with  an  intelli- 
gent consideration  for  the  needs 
of  the  men.  The  library  units 
placed  on  board  consist  of  from 
40  to  240  books,  a  carefully  select- 
ed assortment.  In  addition,  hun- 
dreds of  magazines  are  dispatched 
with  each  library  unit.  All  library 
cases  are  disinfected  and  freshly 
painted  before  dispatching.  When 
the  \i  lyage  is  ended,  off  comes  that 
library  to  lie  replaced  by  another 
one  containing  a  new  assortment. 
On  long  voyages,  or  if  a  ship  is 
carrying  an  extra  large  crew, 
chances  are  it  will  be  provided 
with  more  than  one  library  chest. 
I'm  route  to  a  far-off  destination. 
a  ship  may  make  a  stop  at  a  port 
where  an  association  branch  is 
maintained  ;  if  desired,  a  transfer 
"I  the  library  unit  may  be  made  at 
that  port  .  .  .  an  unread  one  for  an 
assortment  that  has  been  perused. 
rhe  association  maintains  offices 
in  Baltimore,  P.oston,  New  Or- 
leans,   "The    Soo,"    Philadelphia, 


Seattle,  and  San  Francisco,  with 
headquarters  in  Xew  York  City. 
In  each  library  unit  are  books  ap- 
pealing to  a  wide  range  of  prefer- 
ences, from  "Westerns"  to  world 
affairs,  from  mysteries  to  medi- 
cine, from  sociology  to  seaman- 
ship, not  forgetting  best  sellers, 
for  which  there  are  many  requests. 
Selections  are  chosen  with  due  re- 
gard to  eye  appeal  and  current 
topics,  and  effort  is  made  to  have 
the  assortment  in  its  case  as  at- 
tractive as  book  stock  will  permit. 

At  AMMLA's  headquarters  arc- 
kept  records  of  which  ships  have 
been  served,  and  a  constant  check- 
is  made  so  that  no  vessel  leaves 
any  port  office  without  provi- 
sion being  made  for  a  traveling 
library.  The  national  advisory 
board  is  composed  of  prominent 
shipping  men,  philanthropists,  and 
librarians,  headed  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Howard,  founder  and  president  of 
the  "Public  Library  of  the  High 
Seas." 

The  work  AMMLA  does  goes 
beyond  service  to  ship  crews.  On 
man)  a  lonely  reef,  the  lighthouse 
keeper  and  his  family  look  eagerly 
forward  to  the  library  dispatched 
by  the  association.  Stations  of  the 
I".  S.  Coast  Guard  and  dredges  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  are 
supplied  too. 

Mr.  William  Schmutz,  who 
came  to  San  Francisco  to  estab- 
lish a  "floating  library"  in  this 
Port,  pointed  out  these  particulars 
about  the  service.  "Our  basic 
aim,"  he  said,  "is  to  provide  sea- 
men with  the  advantages  of  a  free 
library.  In  this  we  try  to  supply 
also  a  demand  for  technical  books. 
These  technical  books  include  new 
works  on  navigation,  radio,  stow- 
age, nautical  engineering,  cooking, 
first    aid   at   sea   and   similar   sub- 


jects.   There  are  fiction  and  non- 
fiction  books,  too. 

"Literature  supplied  by  tin-  I 
S.  Public  Health  Service,"  he  i  on 
tinned,  "and  manuals  for  citizen? 
ship  supplied  by  the  D.A.R.  are 
placed  in  each  library.  Even  li- 
brary dispatched  contains  a  Bible; 
and  a  lifeboatman's  manual. 

"It  is  necessary  to  receive  gen- 
erous presents  of  good  books  from 
time  to  time.  There  is  alwa)  s  need 
for  more."  He  asks  the  readers  of 
the  Pacific  Marine  Review  to  re- 
member that  an  idle  book  is  a 
wasted  resource. 

Looks  may  be  sent  to  107  Em- 
barcadero,  San  Francisco.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Dickens  Mac  Donald, 
who  comes  to  the  association  as 
the  Pacific  Coast  representative, 
is  in  charge  of  dispatching  books 
from  this  port, 

Seamen  who  want  to  go  up  for 
a  raise  in  grade,  or  who  want  to 
choose  definite  titles  for  recrea- 
tional reading  are  encouraged  In 
drop  in  at  1(1/  Embarcadero,  to 
choose  the  books  they  want. 

A-C  Welding:  Speed  is  increas- 
ed 20  to  30  per  cent,  and  power 
costs  arc  cut  one-third  with  the 
Flexarc  A-C  Welders  described  in 
this  new  booklet  (B-3136  Depart- 
ment 7-X-20)  by  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  new  12-page  booklet  coin- 
pares  advantages  of  ac  and  dc 
welding.  Ac  welders  increase  out- 
put because  of  the  absence  <  if  mag- 
netic arc  blow,  ease  in  using  heavj 
electrodes  with  higher  currents, 
and  ability  to  make  good  welds  in 
all  positions. 

Featured  are  the  500-ampere 
industrial  welder  for  high-speed, 
continuous  welding  on  all  types  ol 
heavy  construction  :  and  the  300- 
ampere  portable  welder  for  heavy- 
duty  work.  Both  models  have 
built-in  power-factor  correction,    j 
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WALLACE 

BETTER       BENDS 


Wallace  modern,  full  automatic,  hydraulic  })i]>e  bending  machines 
are  helping  to  keep  schedules  at  this  Fore  River  Yard,  also  at  most 
private  and  government  yards.  One  user  states  he  now  bends  in  four 
hours  the  work  which  previously  required  six  days  by  the  heating 


and  filling  method. 


Wallace  benders  are  also  suitable  for  aircraft  parts,  marine,  motor 
and  general  production  of  tubular,  extruded  and  rolled  parts. 

Complete  details  on  request 


Exclusive  features:  The  Wallace  Machine  is 
the  only  model  with  full  automatic  two-lever 
control,  as  emphasized  in  the  photo  at  the  right. 
Any  hend  up  to  180  may  be  instantly  selected 
through  automatic  pre-selector.  Exact  dupli- 
cation assured.  Hydraulic  clamps  prevent 
slippage,    and    hydraulic   operation   with   full 

LAUNCHING  U.  S.  S.  BUNKER   HILL  AT  FORE  RIVER  YARD 


automatic  control  definitely  provides  precision 
setting  of  mandrel  for  each  hend.  Ample 
clearance  for  making  compound  bends.  Ideal 
for  steel,  copper  and  aluminum  tubing  of  all 
types.  Available  in  8  sizes  for  work  up  to 
6%"  O.D.  Other  types  of  machines  available 
up  to  16"  pipe  size. 


WALLACE  SUPPLIES  NFG.  CO. 


Bending  Specialists  since  1900 

1304  Diversey  Parkway 
Chicago,  III. 


Keep  Poitedt  / 


IHUJ  EQUIPmCHT  MID  mnCHIHERY  FOR  VflRD,  SHIP  RI1D  DOCK 


BIG  MILL  CUTS 
TIME  60  PER  CENT 


Ingenuity  in 

designing    equipment    to    produce    the 

materials  of  war  i-  graphically  illus- 
trated in  the  big  Ingersoll  open  sidi 
milling  and  boring  machine  installed 
recently  at  the  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio, 
plant  of  The  Coopep-Bessemer  Corpo- 
ration. 

Virtually  all  Cooper-Besseiner  com- 
pressors are  today  furnished  for  the 
production  of  high-octane  gasoline, 
synthetic  rubber,  synthetic  ammonia, 
and  other  essential  war  materials.  The 
131-ton  milling  and  boring  machine  is 
one  of  the  factors  responsible  for 
boosting  the  output  of  these  com- 
pressors. It  is  currently  being  used  to 
mill  and  bore  large  motor-driven  com- 
pressor beds  and  also  to  machine  the 
big  bed  castings  for  type  GMV  Ill-cyl- 
inder compress,,,-  engines.  \  4(1  per 
cent  saving  in  time  has  been  effected 
on  each  compressor  bed,  and  over  Ul 
per  cent  saving  in  time  on  each  GMV 
engine  job,  according  to  corporation 
officials. 

The  handling  of  precision  work  is 
facilitated  by  means  of  a  compact, 
portable  control  panel  containing  thir- 
teen switch  buttons  governing  everj 
movement  of  the  machine.  By  means 
of  this  remote  control  arrangement, 
i  In  operator  can  stand  at  any  point 
along  the  work-piece  to  observe  and 

control  the  actual  operations  as  thej 
take  place.  In  milling  a  32-ton  coni- 
,11  bed,  for  instance,  lie  can  move 
this  weight  to  within  one-thousandth 
i,i  .hi  inch  of  a  required  sitting  by 
merely  pressing  a  button. 

The  flexibility  oi  tin  machine's 
speed  permits  a  wide  range  of  opera 
lions — from  drilling  a  ;  i  -  i  mil  hole  at 
i  'I  up  I"  240  revolutions  a  minute, 
to  boring  a  30-inch  cylinder  at  2  revo- 
lutions a  minute. 

Three  hundred  and  titty  cubic  yards 
"in  i '  P     wen     in  cessary    to    form 
in    foundation. 

oi'     eparati    i    oti  irs,  ranging  from 


BIG  INGERSOLL 
open-side  milling 
and  boring  ma- 
chine (above) 
handles  com- 
pressor beds  in 
sizes  up  to  10 
feet  high,  S  feet 
wide  and  26  feet 
long. 

OPERATOR 
(right)  governs 
precision  accu- 
racy of  machine 
with  remote  con- 
trol panel  at 
point  of  machine 
operation. 


a  one-third  horsepower  to  twentj 
horsepower,  are  employed  in  its  opera- 
tion. 

The  table  of  the  machine.  98  inches 
wide  and  26  feet  long,  uih  the  largest 
single  unit  included  in  the  six  carloads 
of  parts  that  constitute  the  entire  as- 
sembly . 

This  equipment  not  only  speeds  an 
important  phase  of  the  Cooper-Bes- 
semer's  war  production  operations,  but 
the  unit  is  filling  a  vital  service  to 
of  Mt.  Vernon  by  being  made  available 
other  industries  within  a  wide  radius 
to  them   for  handling  emergency  jobs. 
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Glass  Fiber 
Cable  Hanger 

For  use  in  mines,  shipyards  ami  "' 
construction  projects,  a  durable,  glass- 
fiber  cable  hanger  has  been  developed 
by  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company.  Production  ll 
lays  caused  by  damaged  cable  arc  pre- 
vented when  cables  are  held  up  ofl  the 
floor  or  ground. 

This  glass  fiber  cable  strap  i-  im- 
pervious to  moisture  and  will  not  rot, 
stretch  or  shrink.  This  banger  is  i  apa 
ble  of  supporting  approximately  200 
pounds.   The  glass  fibers  are  protected 
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i  tool  to  taki 
end  mills  and 
■face    Fai 


Glass  Fiber  Cable  Hanger 

mil  tin  insulation  value  increased  bj 
.  arnish  treatmt  nt. 

standard  size  hanger  is  14'  long 
o   I1  _•"  wide.   The  one-half  inch  m<  tal 

i  i    iii   tai-h   i ml   permits   nailin 

0  wooden  pillars.  Straps  arc  used  to 
upport  cable  .i-  shown  or  can  be 
v  rapped  around  cabh    1. 1  pn  »  enl   slip. 

Jnique 
:acing  Tool 

\    n(  »    surfai  i     facin 
he   place    of   standard 
hell   end   mills    for    su 
nnounced    1>\     Rob 
n    H.    Clark    Com- 
os    Angeles, 
ia     Vs  show  i 

■    I  Hi-]-!-     ,,l     . 

ip<  red  (or  straight  I 
hank  and  bodj  with 
hree  adjustable  high 
peed  bits,  w  liich 
iay  be  -d  for  any 
iameter  within  the 
'  the  tool. 
■  four  tools 
n>     diami 

to  I1  i"  inclusive 
■ay  In  obtained 
ithout    being   limit- 

1  to  standai  d  frai 
onal  dimensions.  A 
leasuring  gauge  is 
rovided  with  i  ai  h 
•nl  for  quick  and 
•curate  size  adjust- 

lents.   The  bits  can  be  easily  reground 

'"   can    be   replaced   with    new   bits   at 

imparatively  small  cost,  thus  length 

"    life  of  the  tool  indefinitely. 

1  ai  li    of   the    four   tools   covers    the 

'  seven  or  more  end  mills,  with 

ditional   advantage   that   any  in- 

'"""  diate  size  may  be  obtained,  ('lark 

Facer  is  the  trade  name  of  the 

*w  device,  and  according  to  the  man- 

'  r,    shipments    are    now    being 

ade  promptly   on   suitable  priorities. 


& 


L felines  to  the  battle  fronts.  .  .  Army  transports  loaded 
I  \  it!i  fighting  men  and  ships  laden  with  the  tools  of 
war.  These  precious  cargoes  are  guided  through  calm  and 
storm  and  lurking  perils  by  the  magic  of  communications. 
'  Render  shares  the  honor  of  manufacturing  various  types 
oi  announcing  and  communication  equipment  for  our  Navy 
and  Merchant  Marine.  The  men  and  women  of  this  com- 
pany, working  night  and  day,  are  proud  of  the  equipment 
we  make  and  are  prouder  still  to  he  of  service  to  the  men 
who  get  the  convoys  through.  "  Render  has  the  experience 
and  if  your  problem  is  war  communication  and  if  we  can 
help  with  any  part  of  your  task  —  count  on  us  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  our  capacity. 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

REMLER 

■Announcing  &  Communication  £<Lu.ipmcnt 

ELECTRICAL   PLUGS  AND  CONNECTORS 
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An  app'ica  ion  of  Brickseal,  a  semi 
plastic,  highly  glazed,  monolithic  coat- 
ing, prevents  brick  refractory  linings 
from  developing  minute  cracks  or  fis- 
sures in  brick  joints  when  forced  to 
undergo  rapid  changes  in  temperature. 
Once  on,  Brickseal  will  not  crack,  peel, 
bloat,  or  blister  and  .  .  .  fuel  oil 
or  combustion  gases  do  not  impair  it. 
Brickseal  also  rebinds  brick  already 
cracked  or  loosened. 


BRICKSEAL  REFRACTORY  CO. 

1029  CLINTON   STREET 
HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 


AAi  I     I  <pA&ue*tti 

Don't  allow  soot  to  cause  sparks  or  a  stack 
fire  aboard  your  ship!  XZIT  removes  these 
dangerous  products  of  combustion  easily . . . 
thoroughly!  By  keeping  boilers  and  stacks 
free  of  these  hazards,  you  also  promote  maxi- 
mum heat  transfer . . .  reduce  blowings  and 
cleaning.  XZIT  stops  sparking  instantly  when 
tossed  into  the  fire  box. 


XZIT  SALES  CO. 


1031    CLINTON    STREET,   HOBOKEN,  NEW   JERSEY 

200  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO      •      OFFICES  IN   ALL  PRINCIPAL  PORTS 


A  Small  Marine  Ranqe 

.1   full-width,  Ik  .u  \ 
<lut\     •  installation* 

.1   I  >. 
'  irinc  Masti  i  "I  ow 
'    k«  i,    the    m 

nd    fur   sub-chasi  r> 
mall  auxilian    vessels. 

ns  hi  iln  "I  iiu  W'attei " 
includt  a  mil  -i/i  oven  with  two  oven 
Units,  each  2  k«;  an  automatic  oven 
Ihenuo  able  >ea  rack 

rail,  and  four  round  surface  units,  each 
2  ku     I  .  quipment,  «  Inch  i- 

brefern  il   b)    man;    fi  ir   its   speei 

ty,  maj    be  replaced  bj   an)    of 

different   surface  i 
at  the  purchase  r's  option, 

The  " !  ow  \\  al  ter"  is  one  i  if  a  com 
i  a\  j  dut)  elect  ri< 
ami      auxilian      cooking      equipment 
manufactured    b\     Electromasti 
paval    and    maritime    vessels,    military 
camps  and  bases,  war  plants,  hospitals, 
and  other  essential  uses.   Full  details, 
including      data,     specifications,     and 
drawings,  an    a\  ulable   fro 
Blaster,   In.  .   1809   East    Vtwater,   De- 
bt 


- 


Wartime 

Flood-lighting   Projectors 

To  meet  wartime  needs  for  protec 
five  flood-lighting  and  lighting  ol 
yards,  area  ways  and  other  outdoor 
work  places,  the  Benjamin  Electric 
Wfg  Co.,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois,  has 
now  mad<  available  the  new  Type 
R  I  >s   I  li  lodlighting   Projectors 

Replacing  the  Benjamin  Type  RD 
Projectors,  these  new  seamless  stei  I 
housing  units  embody  all  the  features 
"i  thi  i  ■  •  ious  models  with  the  excep- 
tion that  all  parts  formerly  madi  ol 
aluminum!  brass  or  other  non-ferrous 
metals  are  now  furnished  in  steel  or 
e.i~t  iron  specially  treated  by  porcelain 
enameling,  and  other  rust-proofing  to 
render  them  exceptionally  resistant  to 
corrosive  atmospheric  influences  and 
weathering. 


in  «    i I 

■    silvi  red   m 

il  and  othl  i   iiu  •  hanil  .il  f< 

oi    the    K  l  >    I'ioii  i  tin      \inont-   tin  -i 
features  an   adjustabilil  •.   ..i  il 

Spn  ad     iiv  .  i      tin      l 

from  narrow  to  wide,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  tit  the  beam  to  tin  require 
ments  of  the  installation;  special  fo 
cusing  mechanism  to  permit  place- 
il  light  exactly  u  here  ni  ■  di  d 
without  waste;  easj  installation 
visions  to  facilitate  maintenance  and 
lamp    changes;     quick-ai 

lamps.   Units  .o  i  mi  nishi  d 


with    vertical    and    horizontal 
which    automatical!)     reposition    pro 
and  eliminate  n<  >  d 
ii  urn  toi    has    I"  •  n    ulti  d    oi 
mi  in  d  -ii  mind  foi  '  l<  anii 
lion. 

I  In  m  m  K  I  iS  unit  -  .ii  i  furnished  in 
two  models:  the  KI>S  l-l  for  300-watl 
.md  JOO-watl  general  servici  lamps  or 
500- watt  Hood-lighting  lamps;  the 
RDS  18  for  750  watt  and  1000-watl 
■M|i~.    or    1000-watl 

flood  1 1 ^ li t  in  l;    lamps     Each   i lei    is 

supplied  with  plain,  - 1  i  t » i .  1 1  <  I  or  ribbed, 
In  at-resisting  glass  covers 


A  substitute  for  the  critical  metals 

COPPER  —  ALUMINUM  —  NICKEL 

and  their  Alloys  including  Brass 

"STURDI-LITE" 

(PLaltic) 

for 

NAME  AND  LABEL        DAMAGE  CONTROL 

HANDWHEEL  LABEL 

PUt25 

ENGINE  TELEGRAPH  DIALS 
CARD  HOLDERS  TOOL  CHECKS 

Almost  any  place  where  critical  metals  are  used 


Manufacturing  at  the  present  for  the  United 

States  Navy  and  for  ships  under  the  control  of 

the  Maritime  Commission. 

BEflCOn  BOH  CO. 

440  NATOMA  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Telephone  EXbroolc  2892 
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BRUSH    ENGINEERING    IN   .    .   . 
THE     MODERN     SHIPYARD 


Builders  of  submarines,  sub-chasers, 
warships,  cargo  vessels,  and  other 
craft  arc  gaining  new  benefits  from 
the  comparatively  new  art  of  brush 
engineering. 

The  scope  of  brush  engineering  is 
being  expanded  under  the  pressure  of 
war  production  by  The  Osborn  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Cleveland, 
world's  largest  producer  of  industrial 
brushes. 

Going  into  various  marine  construc- 
tion industries,  the  company  has  been 
making  a  thorough  study  of  every 
operation  in  which  the  use  of  rotary 
power  brushes  or  hand  brushes  may 
he  indicated.  \s  a  result,  many  brush- 
iii'-:  operations  have  been  recom- 
mended or  put  into  effect,  with  an 
immense  increase  in  the  quality  of 
work   and    the    saving    of   time. 

Through  this  analysis,  Osborn  has 
prepared  a  considerable  volume  of  new- 
data  about  brushes  and  their  applica- 
ion  and  has  worked  out  techniques 
01    mani    brushing   applications : — the 

i brush     used     for     each      job, 

er  it  is  a  disk,  cup  or  end  brush; 

the  appliance    on  which  it  is  attached, 

i    it    is  h    .Minder  head,   flexible 

til     tool,    or    (  lei  trie    drill;    the 

al    of    the    brush,    win  ther    wire, 


DOUBLE  -  ROW 
CUP    BRUSH 

(above),  6  in 
diameter  with 
a  5/8"  arbor 
hole,  is  highly 
effective  i  n 
cleaning  flat 
surface  welds. 


DISK  ■  CENTER 
WIRE  WHEEL 
sections  (at 
right)  are  de- 
signed for  safe, 
fast  and  effi- 
cient operation 
of  modern  high- 
speed  equip- 
ment and  oorv- 
a  b  I  e  tools 
where  extra  - 
heavy  brushing 
i  s  required, 
such  as  the 
weld  shown 
here. 


fibre,  nylon,  cord  or  bristle  or  some 
combination  of  these;  the  speeds  at 
which  the  brushes  are  run;  the  pres- 
sure exerted  against  the  brush  by  the 
material  under  treatment;  the  posi- 
tion of  the  material  being  brushed 
with  relation  to  the  brush  surface,  or 
the  type  of  fixture,  if  any,  to  hold  the 
material.  All  these  and  many  othet 
elements  of  brush  engineering  have 
been  worked  out  by  Osborn  technical 
men    in   cooperation    with    industry. 

Welded  construction,  increasing  the 
rate  that  ships  are  sent  down  the  ways 
from  American  docks,  calls  for  a  great 
amount  of  power  brush  work  on  the 
welded  metal. 

One  of  the  large  scale  brushing  jobs 
worked  out  by  Osborn  was  the  re- 
moval of  all  rust  and  Government  No. 
48  brown  paint  from  the  edges  of  steel 
plates  to  he  welded  for  bulkheads.  This 
process  was  made  necessary  particu- 
larly by  the  new  automatic  welding 
methods.  A  marked  increase  in  effi- 
ciency resulted. 

Some  of  the  other  brushing  jobs 
recommended  to  the  shipbuilders 
were: — preparation  of  Monel  Metal 
strips  for  walls  prior  to  spot  welding; 
removal  of  slag  and  scale  from  flat 
surface  welds  made  inside  the  niachiin 
shops;  removal  of  slag  and  scale  from 
fillet  welds;  general  cleaning  and  pol- 
ishing, removing  slag  and  other  mat- 
ter from  buttons  and  welding  pads  on 
receptacle  boxes,  removing  slag  and 
scale  from  inside  the  ends  of  steel 
pipe  to  be  welded,  polishing  to  remove 
light  tool  marks  and  scratches  from 
Monel  Metal  strips,  removing  rust  and 
scale  from  steel  castings,  and  complete 
scale  removal  from  armor  plate  madi 
of   unpickled   steel   alloy. 

(More  "Keep  Posted"  on  pnge  101) 
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BRONZE 

NAVY  and  MARITIME 

VALVES 


NOW  available  through  YOUR  JOBBERS 
...from  Vancouver  to  San  Diego... the  name 
GREENBERG  is  your  Assurance  of  Quality! 


CAT.  No.  1774 
NAVY   SPEC. 45V4 


CAT.  No.  774 
MARITIME   150  lb. 


Hose  Valves 1 16"  to  6" 

Check  Valves 2"  to  10" 

Gate  Valves 2"  to  10" 

Globe,  Angle  and   Cross  Valves     ....  lVi'to  8" 


CAPSTANS 


WINCHES, 
HOISTS 


CENTRIFUGAL 


DECK 
AUXILIARIES 


OUR  ENGINEERS  ARE  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 
907    DUBLIN   AVE.,    COLUMBUS,   OHIO 

Branches    and     Service    in     100    Principal    Cities 


STEADY  AS  YOU  GO! 


(Continued  from  page  79) 


solve  as  they  come  up.  No  matter 
how  well  prepared  a  person  feels 
he  is  for  a  new  port,  or  a  new  com- 
modity, new  conditions  arise,  pe- 
culiar to  his  particular  ship,  or  the 
time  of  the  year,  that  have  to  be 
solved  on  the  scene. 

All  of  the  nitrate  ports  are  open 
ports  on  the  Chilean  coast,  and 
pilots  are  available  and  necessary 
in  order  to  moor  in  the  right  berth. 
You  will  lie  anchored  with  both 
anchors  down  and  seventy-five 
fathoms  of  chain  to  each  anchor, 
head  to  sea  and  stern  moored  to  a 
buoy. 

When  you  get  ready  to  leave,  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  let  go 
your  stern  moorings,  and  heave 
on  your  anchors,  going  ahead 
when  they  break  out  and  stand 
right  out  to  sea,  but  do  not  do  it. 
You  will  be  asked,  "Do  you  need  a 
pilot?"  Your  only  answer  must 
be,  "Yes,"  for  the  Captain  of  the 
Tort  is  either  the  pilot,  or  the 
Chief  Pilot,  if  the  port  is  large 
enough,  ami  if  you  say  that  you  do 
not  require  a  pilot,  you  will  find 
that  the  stevedores  will  be  called 
off  your  ship  when  you  are  about 
four  hundred  tons  short  of  your 
full  load.  Because  the  sea  is  always 
choppy  there,  no  one  can  accu- 
rately read  the  Plimsoll  mark,  and 
you  are  bluntly  informed  that  you 
are  down  to  your  marks,  though  it 
is  obvious  that  you  are  not.  To 
protect  yourself  you  have  to  call  a 
survey,  hire  the  surveyors,  who 
read  your  draft  marks  and  find  as 
you  did,  that  you  are  not  down  to 
your  load  line.  Their  report  you 
submit  to  the  Captain  of  the  Port, 
who  still  says,  "No!"  You  are 
compelled  to  sail  short  of  weight. 
Your  owners  are  stuck  for  the  cost 
of  the  survey,  but  you  have  saved 
them  a  less  than  load  charge  from 
i  In-  charterers  by  having  called  the 
survey,  for  it  shows  that  you  could 
have  taken   the  required  load. 

At  any  rate,  paying  for  the  pilot, 
tnd  a  few  of  these  nice  clean 
of  dunnage  we  mentioned 
earlier,  would  have  saved  you  the 
dela\  and  trouble,  as  well  as  the 
expense  of  the  survey. 


There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  legal  rate  of  exchange, 
and  the  rate  any  bank  will  give 
you  for  your  American  money. 
The  charterer  gives  you  the  legal 
rate.  Therefore  carry  enough 
American  money  for  your  crew 
advances  and  to  pay  all  of  your 
own  bills  for  stores  and  provi- 
sions. Be  sure  to  pay  for  them 
yourself. 

Slings 

Among  your  stores  for  the  char- 
ier include  a  couple  of  coils  of 
three-inch  rope,  and  before  you 
arrive  in  Chile,  have  about  a  hun- 
dred slings  made  up.  They  should 
lie  regular  rope  slings,  spliced 
with  three  tucks,  and  made  of  one 
and  one-half  fathoms  of  rope  be- 
fore splicing.  A  strop  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. The  laws  down  there  re- 
quire that  a  new  sling  must  be 
used,  and  changed  whenever  the 
lighter  people  consider  it  neces- 
sary. They  try  to  change  it  every 
lighter. 

The  sling  is  made  fast  to  the 
blacksmith  with  a  shackle,  and  the 
nitrate  is  loaded  in  dump  tubs  that 
hold  one  ton  each,  so  that  each 
lighter  represents  about  fifty 
hoists.  The  strop  on  the  black- 
smith is  hooked  on  each  tub  in 
turn,  in  the  lighter.  We  found  a 
good  way  to  cut  down  on  the  con- 
sumption of  slings  was  to  have  the 
used  one  turned  in  by  the  foreman 
to  get  a  new  one,  and  then  take  the 
used  ones  out  to  sea,  and  either 
throw  them  over  the  side  or  give 
them  in  for  salvage  in  the  "States" 
upon  our  return.  Once  we  inaugu- 
rated this  system,  sling  consump- 
tion reduced  to  half  the  original 
requirements. 

The  loading  is  done  through  the 
top  deck  hatches, all  of  the  hatches 
remaining  on  and  in  place,  except 
for  about  three  that  are  removed 
to  allow  the  hatches  to  be  spread. 
The  nitrate  is  dumped  on  top  of 
the  hatches  and  spread  around 
through  the  different  spaces  be- 
tween the  covers.  While  loading 
the  lower  hold,  the  'tween  deck 
hatches     are     removed,     but     the 


strong  backs  and  beams  are  left  in 
place. 

The  sweepers  should  sweep  all 
strongbacks  and  beams  each  night 
so  that  the  nitrate  will  not  cake  on 
them  and  make  it  difficult  to  put 
the  hatches  on  properly  before 
standing  out  to  sea. 

Bagged  nitrate  is  handled  like 
any  other  sacked  cargo,  except 
that  being  a  heavy  cargo,  the 
weights  must  be  distributed  for 
trim  and  stability,  and  availability 
to  work  as  many  gangs  as  possible 
at  every  discharging  port. 

If  you  go  to  the  dock  at  Anto- 
fagasta,   vou    will    load    from   the 


MARINE  CABLE 

FLEXIBLE    ■ 

WATER-PROOF    • 
ACID-RESISTANT 


IDEAL  for  use  on  ships  and 
docks.  The  water  repellent 
gaskets  between  armor  and 
conductors  prevent  deforma- 
tion of  the  armor  and  prevent 
creeping  and  opening  up  of 
armor  under  severe  vibration. 
The  bond  is  so  tight  that  cor- 
rosive liquids,  gases  and 
moisture  cannot  seep  into 
junction  boxes.  The  armor  is 
ideal  for  synthetic  and  asbes- 
tos covered  wires.  Spiralok 
conforms  to  Shipboard  Cable 
Standards  and  meets  require- 
ments of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation. 


Spit a  to k 

Look  for  "Spiralok" 
stamped  on  the  armor 

• 

Write  for  quotations  for  either 
bronze  or  steel  armor  Spiralok. 

AMERICAN  METAL 


146  Coit  St.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
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in  four  inches! 


The  new  Ward  Leonard  4- 
inch  Pressed  Steel  Rheostat  offers  the 
happy  combination  oi  a  small  sturdy  power 

rheostat  with  a  large  number  ot  steps,  and 
ample  current  carrying  capacity.  Like  all 
Ward  Leonard  Pressed  Steel  Rheostats  this 
model  may  he  arranged  for  front  ot  hoard. 


rear  ol  hoard  and  multiple  assembly  mount- 
ing. Other  types  and  sizes  also  available. 
Send  tor  descriptive  bulletin. 

WARD  LEONARD 

Clectric  control    (wl)    devices  jince  1892. 


WARD   LEONARD   ELECTRIC  COMPANY.  59  SOUTH  ST..  MOUNT  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


I-T-E  BUILDS  MARINE 
CIRCUIT  BREAKERS  AND 
SWITCHGEAR  FOR  ALL 
TYPES  AND  CLASSES  OF  SHIPS 

I-T-E  has  been  engaged  for  more 
than  40  years  in  designing  and 
constructing  circuit  breakers  and 
switchgear  for  marine  service. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
The  Demmert  Co. 
100  West  Third  St. 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Oliver  B.  Lyman 

74  New  Montgomery  St. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Harold  M.Hudson  Co. 
S07  Lowman  Bldg. 

VANCOUVER,   B.  C. 

N.  D.  Blagdon  Phillips 
022  Metropolitan  Bldg. 


AIR     SWITCHGEAR 


CIRCUIT  BREAKER  CO. 


•  •  •  v^'ur  entire  facilities  are  devoted 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Our  manufacturing  program  includes  en- 
gine testing  equipment  for  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Commission. 
TRILL  Indicator  Equipment  is  specified  for 
95%  of  all  "Liberty"  ships  now  in  service 
or  under  construction. 

• 

TRILL    INDICATOR    COMPANY 

Executive    Offices    .    .    .    7000    Bennett   Street 
PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

Manufacturers    of    Precision    Engine    Indicators    Since    1  895 


FROM  THE  CROWN  OF  THEIR  HEADS  DOWN 

Any  Way  You  Look  Ai  Ii 
THE  MILTON  PRODUCT 

Tops 


THE  MILTON   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Milton,  Pennsylvania 


dock  with  cranes,  and  from  off- 
shore by  lighter,  averaging  nearly 
500  tons  per  hour  mice  the  loading 
starts. 

To  R.B.M.  and  George  L. : 

The  Skipper  is  sorry  to  have 
neither  the  space  or  the  material 
to  answer  fully  either  of  your 
questions  in  this  issue,  but  it  will 
be  right  there  in  "Steady  As  You 
Go"  in  the  April  issue. 

New  Type  Radio 
For  Sailors 

The  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion announces  that  radio  pro- 
grams, news  broadcasts  and 
events  of  world-wide  interest  will 
SOOIl  be  heard  by  all  American 
merchant  sailors  at  sea. 

The  announcement  said  that  an 
order  bad  been  placed  for  2500  of 
the  latest  specially  designed  type 
of  seagoing  radio  receiving  sets 
which  arc  being  installed  on  all 
WSA  operated  vessels.  It  was  ex- 


plained that  the  standard  receiv- 
ing set  when  in  use  radiates  a 
signal  which  can  be  picked  up  by 
enemy  vessels  and  submarines 
with  the  aid  of  a  loop  antenna  ra- 
dio direction  finder,  and  can  be 
used  by  them  as  a  guide  in  locat- 
ing the  ship, on  which  a  receiver  is 
located.  For  this  reason,  the  use  of 
all  ordinary  broadcast  and  short 
wave  receiving  sets  has  been  pro- 
hibited aboard  merchant  vessels. 

Recently  a  receiving  set  has 
been  perfected  that  eliminates  this 
hazard,  and  they  are  now  being 
installed  on  all  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission built  ships. 

Transportation 
Specialists  Needed 

Traffic  and  transportation  special- 
ists, $2,600  to  $6,500  a  year,  are  sought 
for  Federal  employment  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission   announced   recently. 

These  specialists  will  plan,  direct, 
and  supervise  traffic  and  transporta- 
tion programs  in  such  agencies  as  the 
<  Iffice  of  Defense  Transportation,  the 
War    Department,   the   Maritime   Com- 


mission, the  Hoard  of  Investigation 
and  Research,  and  the  War  Reloca- 
tion  Authority. 

Persons  are  particularly  needed  who 
have  qualifying  traffic  or  transporta- 
tion experience  in  such  activities  as 
rate  construction  or  analysis,  cost 
studies,  maintenance  of  equipment  or 
maintenance  of  way,  appraisal  or  valu- 
ation, terminal  or  port  management, 
inspectional  and  investigational  work. 
warehousing,  ship  stowage,  packaging 
and  crating,  stevedoring,  freight  for- 
warding, exporting  and  importing;  01 
in  such  positions  as  analyst  or  statis- 
tician, division  superintendent,  or  train 
master. 

No  written  test  will  be  given,  and 
applications  will  be  rated  on  the  basis 
of  the  experience  shown.  Qualified 
persons  are  urged  to  apply  imme- 
diately. 

Vpplications  and  complete  informa- 
tion   may    be    obtained    at     first-    and 
second-class  post  offices,  or  from  the 
U.     S.     Civil     Service     Commission    al 
Washington,    D.C.     Persons   who  have, 
filed     applications     or     supplementary,' 
statements    with    the    Commission    at 
Washington,     D.C,    since    October    1, 
1942,    will    be    given   appropriate   corM 
sideration    on    the    basis    of    their    rec- 
ords  now   on    file. 
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SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN    FRANCISCO   OFFICE   and    PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100   SANSOME   STREET 
Telephone  S Utter  0221 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 

3,000  tons   end   5.000  tons   capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAkehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 


Welder's  "Booster"  Mitt 

At  the  request  of  one  of  the 
large  shipyards,  where  much  over- 
head welding  is  done,  the  Indus- 
trial (  Hi  ives  C<  impany  i  if  I  >anville, 
Illinois,  has  developed  a  new  mit- 
ten guard,    i  >r    "1 ster"    for    use 

with  any  welder's  ordinary  gaunt- 
lei  glove. 

( >n  tin  ist  overhead  welding  ji  ibs, 
considerable  costly  damage  is 
done  to  the  left-hand  gauntlet  at 
the  junction  of  thumb  and  palm. 
Made  of  special  heat-resistant 
leather,  this  guard,  designed  as  a 
mitten  with  open-end  thumb,  is 
slipped  easily  over  the  left  hand 
glove  when  actual  welding  is 
started. 

The  construction  of  the  guard 


at  the  thumb  opening  provides  the 
needed  protection  against  sparks 
and  molten  metal  that  ordinarily 
drop  down  and  rest  on  that  por- 
tion ni"  tlie  glove  nut  only  dam- 
aging 'he  glove  itself  but  often- 
times causing  severe,  painful 
burns  to  the  welder. 

'The  new  guard  is  readily  slip- 
ped 'il'(  after  the  welding  is  com 
[deled    50   that    the  gloved  hand   i> 

ready  for  the  necessary  accurate 
handling  of  parts,  tools,  ete.  The 
"booster"  guard  will  save  man) 
hours  of  glove  wear  at  small  cost 
—  and  at  the  same  time  will  give 
the  welder  much  extra  protection 
where  it  is  badly  needed  on  the 
left  hand. 

Dual  Weld  Cleaning  Tool 

A  new  and  improved  weld  clean- 
ing tool  for  welders  in  shipyards, 
aircraft  and  tank  plants,  boiler  and 
sheet  metal  shops,  and  for  oil  pipe 
line,  factory  maintenance  and  gen- 
eral welding  work  is  now  being 
manufactured  under  the  trade 
name  Dual-Tool  by  the  \tlas 
Welding  Accessories  Company, 
Detroit.  Michigan. 


The  Dual-Tool  combines  a  wire 
bristle  brush  and  a  slap-removing 
bit  in  one  unit  and  features  a  spe- 
cially-developed brush  holder 
which  permits  removal  of  brush 
for  reversing  or  replacement  by 
inserting  --crew  driver  or  other 
sharp  object  at  rear  end  of  holder. 
An  up  and  outward  pry  releases 
tension;  brush  pops  out.  Reverse 
action  for  inserting  and  brush 
snaps  into  a   firm,  rigid  seat. 

Every  part  of  the  tool  is  replace- 
able, and  Atlas  manufactures  a 
complete  line  of  replacement 
parts,  including  interchangeable 
>  one  and  chisel  bits. 
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servicing  units 

in  themselves 

or  can  be 

incorporated 

into  mobile 

canteens. 


for  servicing  workers 
near    their    work 


Industrial  war  plants,  shipyards  and 
aircraft  plants,  munitions  and  loading 
plants,  are  finding  necessary  PORT- 
ABLE equipment  for  transporting  hot 
foods  and  liquids  to  workers  NEAR 
THEIR  WORK.  Immensely  increased 
personnel,  wide-spread  operations, 
overcrowded  cafeterias,  many  workers 
far  from  cafeterias,  are  necessitating 
de-centralizing  war-plant  feeding  opera- 
tions and  a  need  for  portable  equip- 
ment in  which  hot  foods  and  liquids 
can  be  kept  hot  while  being  trans- 
ported anywhere  indoors  or  outdoors 
throughout  the  plant. 
Over  100  large  war  plants  already 
have  AerVoiDs  in  service  and  doing 
a  job  no  other  equipment  can  do  so 
efficiently  and  with  such  small  ex- 
penditure of  critical  materials,  small 
upkeep,  low  operation  cost. 
How  and  why  AerVoiDs  are  going  into 
■war  plants  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  in  the  words  of  the  users 
themselves,  is  told  in  a  new  circular. 


VACUUM  CAN  COMPANY 

25  S.  HOYNE  AVENUE  -  CHICAGO 
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RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION  of  the  Clayton  boring  bar  holder 
with  the  method  of  attaching,  as  well  as  the  method  of  rigidly 
holding  the  boring  bar,   is  clearly  shown   in  this  shop  view. 


BORING  BAR  AND  HOLDER 


Featuring  a  unique  dual-clamping 
arrangement  that  separately  holds  the 
boring  bar  in  the  holder  and  the  holder 
to  the  lathe,  the  Clayton  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  Alhambra,  California, 
announces  production  of  large  type 
bars  and  bar  holders  for  lathe  swings 
from  9"  to  36".  The  special  design  of 
the  holder,  allowing  removal  of  the 
holder  from  the  lathe  without  disturb- 
ing alignment  of  the  boring  bar,  saves 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  as  well 
as  increasing  the  accuracy  of  duplicate 
operations. 

Another  time-saving  feature  of  the 
Clayton  boring  bars  and  holders,  are 
the  permanent  calibrations  on  the 
bars,  which  eliminate  the  need  for  file 
marks  or  chalk  markings.  These  cali- 
brations are  engraved  into  each  end  of 
the  bar  for  some  distance  back  from 
the  tool  bit  holes  in  quarter-inch  cali- 
brations, thereby  eliminating  the  need 
for  file  marks,  which  consume  time  to 
make.  The  bars  are  more  rigid,  chatter 
is  eliminated  and  it  reduces  the  oppor- 
tunity of  errors  through  use  of  the 
wrong  file  marking. 

With  the  holder,  which  has  a  sepa- 
rate clamp  for  attaching  the  holder  to 
the  lathe  compound,  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  the  same  tool  height  and 
bar  stick-out  in   such  duplicate  opera- 


tions as  boring,  turning  and  cutting  of 
bushings,  since  the  bar  need  never  be 
removed  from  the  holder  when  the 
holder  is  removed  from  the  lathe.  The 
Clayton  holder  is  the  only  one  ofl 
this  time-saving  advantage. 

The  bits  are  held  in  position  with 
Allen  screws,  thus  saving  the  damage 
to  tools  through  the  use  of  wrenches 
on  the  cutting  edge  to  remove  the  tool 
bits. 

New  Self-Priming  Pumps 

New  self-priming  pumps  have  been 
developed  especially  for  the  marine 
field  by  Gould  Pumps,  Inc.,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

These  pumps,  designated  "Fig.  2500." 
find  use  in  the  pumping  of  bile,c  i" 
boats,  engine-cooling  water  ami  gen 
cral  service  where  self-priming  pumps 
are  desirable. 

Their  outstanding  features,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  quick  self-priming,  in- 
clude the  ability  to  handle  air  or  water 
alone,  or  air  and  water  together.  They 
are  small  in  size,  light  in  weight,  and 
constructed  for  easy  access  to  interior 
without  disturbing  pipe  connections 
They  can  be  operated  at  a  speed  suit- 
able for  direct  connection  to  electric 
motor,  or  for  belt  or  chain  drive  from 
engine   shaft. 


GOULD  SELF- 
PRIMING  PUMPS, 
especially  devel- 
oped for  the  ma- 
rine field. 
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STEEL  GRATING 
Riveted  —  Welded 

HEXTEEL 
SURFACE  ARMOR 

ACME  FLOORSTEEL 

STEEL  STAIR  TREADS 

STEEL  SAFETY  MATS 


SEAMLESS  STEEL  TUBES 

CENTRIFUGALLY  CAST 
BRONZE  AND  OTHER  ALLOYS 

REFINERY  CASTINGS 

KILSBY  &  GRAHAM 

831  .STANDARD  OIL  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 

VAndike  1357 


Prime  Contractors 

EMPLOYING  EXTENSIVE 
SUBCONTRACTOR    ASSOCIATES 

SUPPLIERS 

OF    MATERIALS 


AVIATION 

FITTINGS  -   SUPPLIES  -   EOUIPMENT 

MARINE 

FITTINGS   -   SUPPLIES  -  EOUIPMENT 

ARMY  -  NAVY 
ORDNANCE 


EUGENE  V.  WINTER  CO. 

• 
Representing 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  for  marine, 
industrial  and  refinery  service. 

CONDENSER  SERVICE  &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

Hear  Exchanger  Specialists. 

FEED  WATER  HEATER  &  EVAPORATOR  COILS 
Carried  in  San  Francisco  Stock. 

DE  LUXE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Absorption-type  filiers  for  fuel  and  lube  oil. 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  for  gaso- 
line and  diesel  engines,  and  air  compressors. 

RED  HAND  COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  INC. 

Marine  Bottom  Paints. 

KOPPERS  CO.— AMERICAN  HAMMERED 
PISTON  RING  DIVISION 

Piston  rings  for  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam  engines, 
air  compressors.  Diameters  from  1  inch  to  120  inches 
— separately  cast. 

BLACKBURN,  SMITH  MFG.  CO. 

Feed  Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors  and  Strainers 

EUGENE      V.      WINTER      CO. 

15  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Phone:  DOuglas  2714 


GENERAL  MACHINE 

and  REPAIR  WORK 

Representatives  for 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(TODD  OIL  BURNERS) 


COLUMBIA 

MACHINE 

WORKS 


L.  K.  Sivensen,  Owner 


BA    BERKELEY.  CALIF.     TH^r" 


Published  monthly  with  alternate  listings  «f 
yn"d?  in  two  sections;  Pacific  Coast,  one  month; 
Atlantic,  Lakes  and  Rivers,  the  following.  Send 
information  to  Directory  Editor,  500  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco.  


DIRECTORY  of  EXECUTIVES 
IN... 

■Hmetican   Sfkipuatd* 


Pacific  Coast 


NOTE:  Due  to  emergency  restrictio 
directory  in  two  sections,  appearing 
from  this  issue  and  will  appear  in  the 


and  until  further  notice,  Pacific  Marine  Revie 
ternate  issues.  Atlantic,  Lakes  and  Rivers  secth 
il  issue  and  on  alternate  months  thereafter. 


AETNA  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Los  Angeles.  California 

ALBINA   ENG.  &   MACHINE  WORKS. 
Inc. 
2103  N.  Clark  Ave. 
Portland,  Oregon 

President:  George  Rodgers. 

Vice    President    and    Manager:    L.    R. 

Hussa. 
Treasurer:  H.  W.  Erren. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  F.  Butler 
Purchasing  Agent:  T.  J.  Cousins. 

AMERICAN   PIPE  &   CONSTRUCTION 
Lido  Canal 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Superintendent:  H.  C.  Clark. 

ANACORTES   SHIPBUILDERS 
P.  O.  Box  1 1 1 
Anacortes,  Washington 


ANDERSON   &  CHRISTOFANI 
Innes  &  Griffiths  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ASSOCIATED   SHIPBUILDERS 
2727-1 6th  Ave.,  S.  W. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

General  Manager:  G.  H.  Stebbins. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  W.  Johnson 
Yard  Supt.:  Charles  M.  Rolida. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  P.    Devener. 
Procurement  Manager:  R.  K.  Jaggar. 

ASTORIA   MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 
Astoria,  Ore. 

President:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 

Vice    President    and    Manager:    G.    T. 

McClean. 
Treasurer:  Geo.  C.  Sheahan. 
Naval  Architect:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  H.  Dole. 
Purchasing  Agent :  Richard  Schroeder. 


PACIFIC  COAST  MARINE  GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORY 

WAR   PRODUCTION   BOARD 
Production  and  Contract  Division 


MARITIME  COMMISSION 
Regional  Director  of  Construction 

Carl  W.  Flesher 
Financial  Bldg. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Phone:  TEmplebar  7638 
Coordinator  of  Ship  Repair  and 
Conversion 
J.  H.  Lofland 
L.  C.  Lundquist,  Asst. 
Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone:  YUkon  0960 


San  Francisco — 
Col.  F.  M.  Smith 
1355  Market  Street 
Phone:  KLondike  2-2300 

Los  Angeles — 

Fred  L.  Arnold  (Office  Mgr.) 
1031  South  Broadway 


ATTENTION  SHIPBUILDERS 


Your  problems  in  Architectural  and  Engineering 
Plans  and  Specifications  Writing  speedily  and 
accurately  taken  care  of  by  our  competent  staff. 

Also  purchasing  and  expediting. 

ENGINEERING    DESIGN,    INC 
San  Francisco 

Naval  Architects,  Marine  &  Electrical  Engineers 
604    Mission    St.      •      EXbrook    1170 


ASTORIA-WARRENTON   SHIPYARDS, 
INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1339 
Astoria,  Oregon 

President:  O.  R.  McNall. 

Vice  President:  Arthur  Clare. 

Manager:  A.  J.  Roberts. 

Naval  Architect  and   Chief  Engineer! 

Mario  Palmieri. 
Purchasing  Agent:  O.  R.  McNall. 

BALLARD   MARINE   RAILWAY  CO. 
5351 -24th.  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  W.  G.  Fryberg. 
Vice  President:  E.  C.  Smith. 
Manager:  H.  F.  Fryberg. 

GEORGE   BABARE 
Tacoma,  Washington 

BARBEE   MARINE  YARDS.   INC. 
Foot  of  26th  Ave.  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 
Plant  No.  2 
Bryn  Mawr,  Wash. 

BARR   LUMBER  COMPANY 
1022  East  Fourth  St. 
Santa  Ana,  California 

President:  O.  H.  Barr. 
Vice  President:  Wilbur  Barr. 
Naval    Architect:    Otten,    Liskey    & 
Rhodes. 

BASALT  ROCK  CO..   INC. 

Shipbuilding  Yard — Napa,  California 

President:  A.  G.  Streblow. 
Vice  Pres.:  Walter  Fawcett. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Brovelli. 
Naval  Architect:  Ed  Godsil. 
Chief  Engineer:  Don  McCall. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  E.  Godley. 

BELAIR  SHIPYARD   DIVISION 
Barrett  &  Hilp 

P.  O.  Box  675 

South  San  Francisco,  California 

Vice  President:  Walter  Fawcett. 
Manager:  A.  G.  Streblow. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  McCall. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  Godsil. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  E.  Godley. 

BEAVER  BOAT  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon 

BELLINGHAM   M.   R.  &   B.   B.  CO. 
Bellingham,  Washington 

Owner:  A.  W.  Talbot. 
General  Manager:  R.  S.  Talbot,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  C.  Howell. 
Chief  Engineer:  Edward  Lonke. 
Superintendent:  E.  Thorsen. 
Purchasing   Agents:    J.    A.   Anderson, 
H.  W.  Talbot  and  M.  L.  Ecker. 
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BERKELEY    STEEL   CONSTRUCTION    CO 
2nd  and   Camclio 
Berkeley.  California 

BETHLEHEM    STEEL   COMPANY,    INC. 
Shipbuilding    Division — San    Francisco 

Yard 
20th  &   Illinois  Sts. 

i     ■"    iiiinn 

V\      M 

r 1 1  nil 

,n  \ 

ml    Purchasing    A  ge  n  i 

Mllllli  5 
Alomedo   Yard 

Son  Pedro  Yard 

\\  illiam     \     1 1  arrin  ^ 

BIRCHFIELD   BOILER   CO..   INC. 
Tocomo,  Washington 

N.n  a]   Architect :  Silas  E    N 
Chief  Engineer:  Ralph  Kenton. 
Yard  M  lahl. 

Y.ir<l  Su|  .tcher. 

Hull  Supt.:  Jack  Pennington. 
Purchasing  Agent:  <iu~  Nyman. 

N.  J.   BLANCHARD   BOAT  CO. 

3201    Foirview  Ave. 

Seattle.  Washington 
President  and  Manager:  V  J.  Blanch- 

ard. 

sident:  C.  P.  Blanchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Patton. 

CALIFORNIA   MARINE   INDUSTRIES. 
INC. 
Newport  Beach,  California 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  P..  Curtis. 

CALIFORNIA   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Wilmington,  California 
nt:  S.  D    Bechtel. 
Vice  President:  J.   V  McCone. 

General  Manager:  1.  K.  Doolan. 
Adm.  Mgr.:  J.  M.  Warfield. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  C.  Ryan. 
Marine  Engineer:  Dave  Charles. 
Manager  of  Production:  J.  S.  Sides. 
Manager   of   Outfitting:   Albert   O. 

Pegg. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  C.  Allen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Keeler. 

CALIFORNIA   STEEL   PRODUCTS 

COMPANY— MARINE   DIVISION 
Foot  of  16th  Ave. 
Oakland,  California 

I  Marine  Superintendent:  E.   T.  Shaw. 


CAMPBELL    MACHINE    CO. 
Foot  of  8th  St 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

Chiel  Naval   Winn  1 1    M    Mad 
I'lant  S  i  amp- 

bell 
Purchas 
Hull  Superinti  ndenl :  M 

CAPITAL   CITY    SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Sacramento,  California 

■    u    ii   St< 

CARMAC    SHIPYARDS,    INC. 

Foot  of  28th  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Seattle,  Washington 
CHILMAN    SHIPYARD 

Hoquiam,  Washington 

President  and  '  Iwner:  h.ir  I  hilman. 
COLBERG   BOAT  WORKS 

Stockton  and  W.  Lindsey  Streets 

Stockton,  California 
COLUMBIA   RIVER   PACKERS  ASSN.. 
INC.— SHIPYARD   DIVISION 

Astoria,  Oregon 
I  'n  sident .  1     \\     I  hompson. 
Vice  President :  T.  F,  Sandoz. 

>     \\     B    W'ootton. 
\.u  al    Architect :  J.  E.  Wicks. 
i  'hiei  Engine*  r:  A,  Lindstrom. 
Purchasing   \gent:  R.  C.  Larson. 
COLUMBIA   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Portland,  Oregon 

Plant:  Columbia  City,  Oregon 

COMMERCIAL   IRON   WORKS 
Foot  of  S.  W.  Gibbs  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 

President:  Winston  W.  t  a 

Executive    Vice    President    and    Gen. 

Manager:  Henry  A.  White. 
Vice  President:  Edward  L.  Casev. 
Naval  Architect:  Willis  G.  Teller. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ray  Purdy. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Dee  M.  Hampton. 
CONCRETE   SHIP  CONSTRUCTORS 

National  City,  California 
Managing  Partners:   Carlos  Tavares 

and  R.  S.  Seabrook. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  M.  Callis. 
Chief  Engineer:  R.  H.  Annin. 
Superintendent:  J.  Meents. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Wurster. 
CONSOLIDATED   STEEL  CORP.,   LTD. 

5700  South  Eastern  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California 

(P.    O.    Box    6880,    East    Los    Angeles 


Station,  Los  Angeles,  California) 
Wilmington.  Calif..  Shipbuilding  Div. 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  Div. 

I't.  lidl  nt      \lil.n  '  ,     Roi 

III    in    (  h.irge   of   Produc- 

■ 

i  inance: 
Knoeppel. 

'ii.  i  :    I   clu.it. I   H     I   el'.ieton. 

tar)  :  John  M    Robinson,  lr 
Naval    Vrchitecl   (Wihnii 

Warn  n 

Purcha 

Managi  •    »f  Pers  mnel :  C.  W.  I 

ii  :h. 

COTTON    ENGINEERING   &    SHIPBUILD- 
ING  CO. 
Port  Townsend,  Washington 

.  nt:  I  I. in  y  \  Col 
V.  P.  and  Managi  r  :  (  iei  ■ 
Naval  Architect :   I  larold   I 

'  hii  f  Engineei     \    \\     \l  .  ki  Ison, 
Purch.  Agenl :  Harrj    \.  I 

CRAIG   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 

Long  Beach,  California 
Pn  sident:  James  B   i 
EDLUND   LOGGING   COMPANY 

Anacortes,  Washington 

J.  O.   ELROD   &   ASSOCIATES 
Portland,  Oregon- 

EUREKA   SHIPBUILDING   INC. 
Eureka,  California 
Plant:  Fields  Landing,  California 

EVERETT   MARINE   WAYS.   INC. 

Bayside  and  Hewitt 

Everett,  Washington 
President:  E.  I.  Templeton. 
Vice  Pres   &  Sec:  E.  W.  Stuchell. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Mgi    >V    Vsst.  Treasurer:  E.  L.  Bishop. 
Purch.    \gent  :   E.   L.   Bishop. 

EVERETT  PACIFIC  CO. 
Everett,  Washington 

nt :  William  Pigott. 
Vice  President:  Paul  Pigott. 
Manager:  Paul  M.  Jacobsen. 
Naval   Architect  and  Chief  Engineer: 

Alexander  M.  Brown. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  C.  Irvine. 

FELLOWS  &  STEWART.  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  157 
Wilmington,  California 

President    and    Manager:    Victor    B. 

Stewart. 
Vice  President:  Homer  H.  Evans. 


!••••■ 


SHIPS'  GEARS 

For  many  years  we  have  produced  gears 
and  geared  units  of  all  types,  for  all  classes 
of  ships.  For  instance,  we  are  able  to  ac- 
curately cut  Sykes,  continuous-tooth  type, 
herringbone  gears  up  to  60-inch  diameter. 

WESTERN  GEAR  WORKS* 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  LYNWOOD,  CALIF.  « 


II|MIMiHMMN^IMMMi»iMi*J 


SUBMARINE  SIGNAL  COMPANY 

160     STATE     STREET.     BOSTON.     MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sec.-Treas.,  Naval  Architect  and  Chief 
Engineer:  Jos.  Fellows,  Jr. 

FREMONT  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

F.  L.  FULTON   SHIPYARD 
Antioch,  California 

President  and  Manager:  F.  L.  Fulton. 

GARBUTT-WALSH 

Terminal  Island,  California 

GEN.   ENGINEERING  &   DRY   DOCK 
CO. 

Foot  of  Schiller  St. 
Alameda,  California 

President:  Geo.  A.  Armes. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  James  A. 

Young. 
Plant  Manager:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Naval  Architect:  Robert  Y.  Shaw. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  H.  Fox. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Albert  P.  Wanner. 

GRANDY  BOAT  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

GRAYS  HARBOR  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Aberdeen,  Washington 

GUNDERSON  BROTHERS 
4700  N.  W.  Front 
Portland,  Oregon 

HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Berth  264,  Fish  Harbor 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President   &   General    Manager:   John 

Rados. 
Vice  President:  Myles  Rados. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  D.  Hamilton. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Myles  Rados. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Al.  W.  Rados. 

HICKINBOTHAM  BROS. 
Construction  Division 
Stockton,  California 

President:  J.  C.  Hickinbotham  (part- 
ner) 

Vice  President:  R.  W.  Hickinbotham 
(partner). 

Manager:  R.  M.  Guntert   (partner). 

Naval  Architect:  C.  W.  Gulick  (part- 
ner). 

Chief  Engineer:  L.  R.  Zimmerman 
(partner). 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  F.  Stribley. 

HILSTROM  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Marshfield,  Oregon 

HODGSON-GREENE-HALDEMAN 
1409  West  7th  Street 
Long  Beach,  California 

Purchasing  Agent:  M.  R.  Mackaig. 

H.  R.  L.  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 
3301 -1st.  South 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  J.  A.  Lagoe. 
Vice  President:  W.  J.  Hendricks. 
Secretary:  E.  A.  Hendricks. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  W.  Sumner. 
Chief  Engineer:  Carl  Winquist. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Donald  H.  Bar- 
bour. 

A.  B.  HOWE  &  ASSOCIATES 
Tacoma,  Washington 

HUBBARD'S  SOUTH  COAST  COMPANY 
Newport  Beach,  California 

President:  Walton  Hubbard,  Jr. 

1st    Vice   President:  Dr.  Walton  Hub- 

) 'resident:  Walter  G.  Franz. 
•  :  Hubbard  C.  Howe. 
ngineer:  Charles  Blakely,  Jr. 
Pun   i.  Agent:  Walter  G.  Franz. 
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HURLEY  MARINE  WORKS 
Foot  of  5th  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

H.   H.  JACOBSEN 
Edmonds  Boathouse 
Edmonds,  Washington 

JENSEN   MOTOR  BOAT  CORP. 
Seattle,  Washington 

C.   D.  JOHNSON   LUMBER  CORP. 
Portland,  Oregon 

H.  T.  JOHNSON 

Los  Angeles,  California 

KAISER  CARGO.   INC. 
2089  Franklin  St. 
Oakland,  California 

General  Mgr.:  C.  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  D.  C.  Peacock,  Jr. 
Mgr.,   Design   and   Procurement   Divi- 
sion: J.  E.  Orchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  F.  Nunemacher. 

KAISER  COMPANY.   INC. 
RICHMOND   SHIPYARD   No.  3 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

Vice  Presidents:  Edgar  F.  Kaiser  and 

E.  E.  Trefethen,  Jr. 
General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Naval  Architects:   T.  T.  Macisaac,  Jr., 

N.  R.  Gindrat,  J.  E.  Orchard. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  T.  Larsen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Nelson. 

KAISER  COMPANY,   INC. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD   No.  3A 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

KAISER  CO..   INC. 
Swan  Island  Yard 
Portland,  Oregon 

Vice   Pres.  and  Gen.   Mgr.:   Edgar   F. 

Kaiser. 
Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  General  Manager:  A.  R.  Nie- 

man. 
Yard  Superintendent:  John  Hallett. 
Chief  Design  Eng.:  Alex  Stoyanov. 
Office  Mgr.:  George  E.  Clinton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  Lord. 

KAISER  CO..  INC. 

Vancouver,  Washington 

Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser. 

Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 

Assistant  General  Manage-r-:  Mike  Mil- 
ler. 

Yard  Superintendent:  John  Hallett. 

Office  Mgr.:  Rex  C.  Hamby. 

Naval  Architect:  C.  F.  Haughey. 

Hull  Supt.:  Ed  Argersinger. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  Lord. 

KING  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Newport  Beach,  California 

GEORGE  W.  KNEASS  COMPANY 
18th  and  Illinois  Streets 
San  Francisco,  California 

President:  Webster  L.  Kneass. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  R.  Lyon. 
Purch.  Agent:  W.  H.  Pierce. 

KRUSE  &   BANKS   SHIPBUILDING  CO.. 
INC.. 
North  Bend,  Oregon 

President  and  Manager:  Robert  Banks. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Naval  Architect:  Fred  A. 

Kruse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  G.  Huntley. 

KYLE  &  CO. 

Yards  at  Fresno  and  Stockton, 
California 

President:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 


Vice  Pres.:  W.  B.  Kyle. 
Manager:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Hanway. 

LAKE   UNION   DRY   DOCK  &   MACHINE 
WORKS 
1515  Fairview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  J.  L.  McLean. 
Vice  President:  H.  B.  Jones. 
General  Manager:  A.  F.  Marion. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Harry  Rogers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  Miller. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON   SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Washington 

President:  C.  A.  Burchardt. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  P.  E.  Voinot. 
Yard  Superintendent:  E.  H.  Rich. 
Naval  Architect:  George  Nickum. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nation. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 

AL  LARSON  BOAT  SHOP.  INC. 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President  and  Manager:  Al  Larson. 
Vice  President:  J.  M.  Larson. 
Naval   Architect  and   Chief   Engineer: 
Adolph  W.  Larson. 

LARSON  YARDS,  INC. 
Astoria,  Oregon 

H.  A.  LONG  BOAT  WORKS 
West  4th  Ave. 
Olympia,  Washington 

LOS  ANGELES  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CORP. 
San  Pedro,  California 

President:  Alfred  F.  Smith. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  Walter  Bar- 
nett. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  J.   B.   Ingoldsby. 

Production  Manager:  H.  O.  Shuster. 

Naval  Architect:  Douglas  B.  McFar- 
land. 

Chief  Marine  Engineer:  E.  C.  Oben- 
heim. 

Chief  Electrical  Eng.:  M.  L.  Rhodes. 

Navy  Purchasing  Agent:  S.  J.  Carter. 

Commercial  Purch.  Agent:  T.  W.  Mc- 
Donald. 

LYNCH  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Foot  of  28th  St. 
San  Diego,  California 

President  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Frank  C. 
Lynch. 

Plant  Supt.  and  Manager:  Paul  Black- 
well. 

Office  Manager:  Harold  F.  Cary. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Robt.  J.  Hubon. 

MADDEN   &   LEWIS  COMPANY 
Sausalito,  California 

Partners:  A.  E.  Lewis,  J.  H.  Madden. 

and  K.  B.  Basford. 
Plant  Manager:  A.  E.  Lewis. 
Office   Manager,   Naval  Architect  and 

G.  E.:  K.  B.  Basford. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  J.  Greene. 

MARINSHIP  CORPORATION 
Sausalito,  California 

President:  K.  K.  Bechtel. 
General  Manager:  W.  E.  Waste. 
Administrative  Manager:  Robert  Dig- 

ges. 
Manager  of  Facilities:  E.  C.  Panton. 
Prod.  Mgr.:  Ray  Hamilton. 
Supt.  Outfitting:  E.  W.  Davis. 
Supt.  Product  Control:  P.  R.  Quick. 
Gen.  Supt.  Facilities:  Milton  O.  Ros- 

endahl. 
Controller:  P.  L.  Shobe. 
Marine  Engineer:  N.  E.  Warman. 
Naval  Architect:  T.  F.  Fitzgerald. 
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HARDWOODS! 

for  Uncle  Sam's  Boats 


WhiteBrotherr 


HARDWOOD   HEADOUARTERS  SINCE   1872 


5th  &  BRANNAN  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


500  HIGH  ST. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Hunt-Spiller 


EP    EM   IN  SERVICE 

with  HSGI 
WEAR  RESISTING  PARTS 

Our  fighting  Forces  must  be  transported  and  kept 

supplied.   Every  merchant  and  Naval  vessel  is  a  vital 

unit  to  victorious  conclusion  of  this  war. 

Wearing   parts  inside  the  cylinders  of  Diesel  and 

steam  reciprocating  engines  on  these  ships  are  an 

important  factor. 

Applications  of  wear-resisting  HUNT-SPILLER  AIR 

FURNACE   GUN    IRON    Cylinder   Liners,    Heads, 

Pistons  and  Piston  Rings  will  give  maximum  service 

between  renewals  and  aid  in  the  reduction  of  fuel 

and  lubrication  costs. 

Regardless  of  age,   make  or  design  of  engine, 

H. S.G.I,  parts  applied  to  your  cylinders  will  produce 

maximum  efficiency  and  help  you  to  Keep  'Em  in 

Service. 

Hunt-Spiller^g.  Corporation 


383    Dorchester   Ave. 


V.    W.    ELLET 

President 

383  Dorchester  A> 


THOS.    G.    BAIRD 

16    California    St. 

EX.    1142 


South   Boston,   Mass. 

E.   J.    FULLER 
ice    Pres.    S    Gen.    Mgr 
South    Boston,    Mass 


Air 
Furnace 


Gun  Iron 


BATTLESHIP  or  FISHING  BOAT  ? 


No  matter  what  the  type  of  ship  .  .  .  there's 
an  Exide  Marine  Battery  designed  to  give  it  dependable  ser- 
vice. Reasonable  cost,  plus  long  and  trouble-free  operation, 
make  Exide  the   wise  choice  aboard   vessels   of  every  size. 

THE    ELECTRIC    STORAGE    BATTERY    CO.,    Philadelphia 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  SEATTLE,  WASH.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

1043  S.  Grand  Ave.  1919-20  Smith  Tower  Bids.  61 50  Third  Street 

The   World's   Largest  Manufacturers  of  Storage   Batteries  for  Every  Purpose 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


, 


RLBinn  cnGinE  &  mncHinE  works,  inc. 


SHIPBUILDERS  .  .  .  SHIP  REPAIRS 

Since    1904 


Office  and   Plant 

2103  N.  CLARK  AVENUE 

Telephone  MUrdock  1135 
PORTLAND.  OREGON 


U.  S.  M.  C.  Resident  Engineer:  P.  H. 

Eichler,  Jr. 
Superintendent    of    Expediting:    E.    F. 

Miller. 
Manager  of  Purchases:  R.  E.  Duba. 

MARITIME  SHIPYARDS,   INC. 
Seattle,  Washington 

Manager:  Finn  Lepsoe. 

J.   M.   MARTINAC   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
1501   Railroad  Ave. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

President:  Joseph  Mijick. 

Vice  President:  Fred  Borovick. 

Gen.   Mgr.   &  Naval  Architect:   J.    M. 

Martinac. 
Business  Manager  and  Purch.  Agent: 

Fred  C.  Hansen. 

MARTINSON   SHIPYARDS   INC. 
Seattle,  Washington 

MODERN   BARGE  &   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Long  Beach,  California 

MOJEAN  &  ERICSON 
2128  East  D  Street 
Tacoma,  Washington 

MONTEREY   BAY   INDUSTRIES,   INC. 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Yard: 

271  Front 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Yard: 
David  &  Lighthouse  Aves. 
President:  C.  S.  Hutson. 
Manager  (Santa  Cruz):  C.  R.  Wood. 
Manager  (Monterey):  T.  A.  Work. 


MOORE   DRY   DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  California 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  Jos.  A.  Moore. 
President    &    Gen.    Mgr.:   Joseph   A. 

Moore,  Jr. 
Vice  President:  James  R.  Moore. 
Vice  President  and  Secretary:  N.  Levy. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Treas.:  A.  R.  Viner. 
General  Superintendent:  William  Har- 

rower. 
Assistant  General  Supt.:  S.  A.  Knapp. 
Hull  Superintendent:  H.  W.  Fawke. 
Naval  Architect:  R.  J.  Hischier. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  B.  Matthews. 
.Purchasing  Agent:  A.  L.  Wille. 

NELSON  BOILER  &  TANK  WORKS 
Seattle,  Wash. 

NORTH   AMERICAN   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

(Formerly  A.  M.  Rambo  Company) 

711  Coast  Highway 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
President:  Geo.  H.  Strieker. 
Vice  Pres.:  W.  C.  Prewitt. 
Manager:  A.  M.  Rambo. 
Naval  Architect:  Wm.  Maxwell,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  M.  Rambo. 

NORTHWESTERN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Foot  of  Harris  Street 
South  Bellingham,  Wash. 

President:  Theo.  Owens. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Mgr.:  Ira  W.  Kelly. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Chief   Engr.   &   Purch.   Agent:    Harry 
User. 


OAKLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Sausalito,  Calif. 

President:  Devere  F.  Baker. 
Vice  President:  George  Henderson. 
Manager:  A.  A.  Leonhard. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ernest  Collins 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  Hickox. 

OLSON  &  WINGE  MARINE  WORKS 
4125  Burns  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Owners:  Oscar  E.  Olson  and  Carl   B. 

Winge. 
Business  Manager:  Carl  B.  Winge. 
Production  Manager:  Oscar  E.  Olson. 
Plant  Superintendent:  L.  Vadset. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Eldon  Erickson. 

OLYMPIC  SHIPBUILDERS 
Seattle,  Washington 
Plant:  Port  Angeles 

OREGON  COAST  MANUFACTURING 
CO. 
Florence,  Oregon 

OREGON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Portand,  Oregon 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 

E.  F.  Kaiser. 
Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  Gen.  Manager:  Albert  Bauer. 
Superintendent:  Russell  Hoffman. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  John  Tacke. 
Erection  Supt.:  George  C.  Wright. 
Chief    Purchasing   Agent:    F.    D.    Mc- 

Clintock. 


BUILDERS     OF 
NAVAL    VESSELS 


ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS 

PORTLAND 


FOUNDERS 
SHIPBUILDERS 


® 


OREGON 
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Safety  ^~^ 

In  these  hazardous  days  at  sea,  maximum  safety 
must  be  provided  for  those  who  must  "abandon 
ship".  The  Myers  Semi-Rotary,  Oscillating  Hand 
Pump  is  particularly  adapted  for  pumping  bilge 
water  from  life  boats.  It  is  easy  to  use  and  the 
handle  can  be  changed  quickly  to  any  one  of 
three  different  positions.  All  parts  are  secure,  no 
possibility  of  loss  overboard.  The  "T"  handle 
screw  permits  quick  removal  of  cover  without 
tools,  exposing  all  working  parts  for  inspection 
or  cleaning. 

This  pump  can  also  be  used  for  fuel  oil  and  gaso- 
line transfer.  It  is  recommended  for  pumping 
water  under  most  conditions,  and  can  be  fur- 
nished with  discharge  hose  and  nozale  for  fire 
fighting. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 


129  ORANGE  STREET 


ASHLAND.  OHIO 


OTHER  fflV&to- MARINE  PUMPS 


CHECK   VALVES 

{p*  *1  outfit 

MARINE  SERVICE 

FOR  tight  closure  without  shock,  slam  or  rlattei, 
specify  Edward  steel  piston-type  check  valves. 
Carefully  proportioned  internal   parts  give  full 
flow    area    and    minimize    pressure    drop.     Seats 
_         _     _  and     disks     are 

^^^L^  I    I       »   "I T  long  wearing  EV- 

alloy,    Edward's 
corrosion      resis- 
t  a  n  t       stainless 
steel.     For     pres- 
sures from  150  to 
1500    lb    sp,    Ed- 
ward  check   val- 
ves    are     forged 
steel  in  sizes  2  in. 
and    below,    and 
cast  steel  in  sizes 
2'/2  to  12  in. 
In  the  cast  steel 
series,  integrally  cast  streamlined  body  ribs  main- 
tain three-point  guidance  at  all  times,  keeping  the 
disk  in  proper  position  to  enter  the  seat  without 
danger     of 
"hanging  up." 
The  large,  mir- 
ror -smooth 
body    piston 
chamber  accu- 
rately    guides 
"hour     glass" 
disk-piston  as- 
sembly. Avail- 
able   in    hori- 
zontal or  angle 
designs,     with 
flanged   or 
welding   ends. 
Edward  forg- 
ed  steel    check   valves,    spring   loaded    for   most 
effective  seating,  are  horizontal  or  vertical  design 
with  screwed  or  flanged  ends. 

Colorful   catalog  of   Edward    Marins    Valves   avail- 
able   on     request.      Write     for     Catalog    No.    201. 


Fig.  6597  —  Horizontal 


Fig.  2678  —  Horizontal  or  Vertical 


•     •     •     • 

THE 

EDWARD 

VALVE 

ft  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Eon  Chicago 

Indiana 


STEEL  STOP  •  CHECK  •  FEED-LINE  •  BLOW-OFF  •  NON-RETURN   VALVES  •  ETC 


OSWEGO  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Oswego,  Oregon 

PACIFIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  E.  Forster. 

PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 

Shipbuilding  Division — Yard  No.  1 
Foot  of  Stanford,  Alameda,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office,  333  Kearny  St. 

President:  W.  Gorrill  Swigert. 

Vice  President:  A.  E.  Graham. 

Treasurer:  J.  J.  Harper. 

Manager:  E.  E.  Fallon. 

Eng.  Asst.  to  Gen.  Mgr.:  L.  H.  Longo. 

Office  Manager:  F.  A.  Sparling. 

Chief  Engineer:  T.  M.  Kuss. 

Yard  Supt.:  R.  E.  Borsig. 

Outfitting  Supt.:  Carl  Landberg. 

Purchasing  Agent:  B.  F.  Sherer. 

PACIFIC  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Renton,  Wash. 

PACIFIC  COAST  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Oak  &  Clement  Sts. 
Alameda,  Calif. 

PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R.  CO.  ENGINEER- 
ING SHOP 
811   South  Alaskan  Way 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Manager:  J.  W.  Willers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  C.  Bergman. 

PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Foot  of  14th  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

President:  Thomas  Crowley. 

Vice  President:  Thomas  B.  Crowley. 

Manager:  Albert  Webb. 


Naval  Architect:  Richard  Roemer. 
Chief  Engineer:  Patrick  Kelley. 
Purchasing    Agent:     George    J.    Wil- 
liams. 

PACIFIC   WOODENWARE  CO. 
Marysville,  Washington 

President:  P.  L.  Blum. 

Vice  President:  John  Blum. 

Manager  and   Purch.   Agent:   Hosmer 

A.  Brokaw. 
THE  PERMANENTE  METALS  CORP. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD   No.  1 

Richmond,  California 
President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 
Vice   Presidents:   E.   E.  Trefetlun,  Jr.. 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  S.  D.  Bechtel. 
General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  Chas.  H.  Day. 
Naval  Architect:  Paul  Newell. 
Chief  Engineer:  Stan  Kimball. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Thomas  Fletcher. 
THE  PEYTON  COMPANY 

901  Coast  Highway 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Manager:  J.  W.  Peyton,  Jr. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  R.  Peyton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  Price  Peyton. 

POLLOCK-STOCKTON   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 

Stockton.  Calif. 
PUGET  SOUND   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
OF  OLYMPIA 

Mailing  address:  Box  429 

Office:  521  Security  Bldg. 

Yard:  North  Port  Fill 

Olympia,  Washington 
President:  Edward  Thompson. 
Secretary:  Fred  H.  Furey. 


Manager:  R.  L.  Prewett. 
Naval  Architect:  Eads  Johnson,  M.E, 
Chief  Engineer:  Lee  L.  Davis. 
Constr.  Supt.:  M.  Adams. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  Dean  Newell. 

RELIABLE  WELDING  WORKS 
Olympia,  Wash. 

RICHMOND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD  No.  2 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

Vice  Presidents:  S.  D.  Bechtel,  Edgar 

F.  Kaiser,  E.  E.  Trefethen,  Jr. 
General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  T.  A. 'Bedford.  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  Carl  Olson. 
Chief  Engineer:  Stan  Kimball. 
Purchasing  Agent:  James  Tallman. 

S.  E.  SAGSTAD  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle.  Washington 

Owner:  S.  E.  Sagstad. 
Construction  Supt.:  Alf  Hansen. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Chief  Engineer:  H.  A.  Thompson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Schurman. 

SAN  DIEGO  MARINE  CONST.  CO. 
Foot  of  Sampson  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

President:  O.  J.  Hall. 

Vice  President:  Ralph  J.  Chandler. 

Manager:  S.  D.  Manse. 

Naval  Architect:  Dean  B.  Johnson. 

Chief  Engineer:  Ben  White. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Harry  Plumberg. 

SAN  PEDRO  BOAT  &  YACHT  COMPANY 
Port  Angeles,  Washington 


One  Mt 


atine  u5Qt  5au5: 

If  we  had  bought  this  Grease  Extractor 

years  ago,  it  would  have 
paid  for  itself  many 
times  oyer  in  savings  in 
boiler  repairs  alone." 


FOR  TANKERS 
Removes  infiltrated 
oil  from  heater  coil 
returns. 


FOR   ALL 
STEAM    VESSELS 
Removes  — 

Lubricating  Oils 
Greases 
Chips 
Dirt 

Foreign  Matter 

from  Marine  Boiler 

feed  water 


The  Blackburn-Smith  Grease  Extractor  keeps 
grease,  oil,  scale  and  dirt  out  of  boiler  drums 
and  tubes.  You  get  double  filtration  through 
separated  layers  of  a  special  linen  terry-cloth. 
Stops  foreign  matter  before  it  gets  to  your 
bailers. 

Immediate  delivery  of  standard  sizes,  I",  2", 
2I/2",  3",  4",  5"  and  6"  in  both  single  and  twin 
types. 


Single    Body    Grease    Extracts 
Twin  Type  for  co 


SEABOARD   BANK   BUILDING 


HOBOKEN,   NEW  JERSEY 
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SAN  PEDRO  BOAT  &  YACHT  COMPANY 
San   Pedro    California 


SEABELL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Seattle.   Washington 

SEATTLE  S.  B.  t,  D.  D.  CO. 
262?  West  54th 
Seattle,   Wash. 

R.  I'..  I'.u  iii^ 
A      i       Nickum    & 

Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Foerster. 
■  rintendent :  Win.   I 

V  R    Pickering 

SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Plant  No.  1 — Tacoma,  Washington 
Foot  of  Alexander  Ave. 
ent:  R    II  amont. 

O.  A.   rucker. 
i  bief  Engineer :  (  has.  D.  G 

]    n  ard  J.  Flanders. 
Plant  No.  2— Seattle.  Wash. 
2400-1 1  th  St..  S.  W. 

•  i :  K.  1.  Lamont. 

fc  Gen.  Mgr     I      B.  C. 
i  r:  R.  L.  Dalton. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  G.  Grea 
Purcha  C.  E.  Bol  hwell. 

THE  SriAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

STANDARD  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.  O.  Box  271 
San  Pedro,  California 

i   I  ■>?!    M  gr. :  John    \.  ( 'osmas. 

'n  sident:  Walter  H.  Walker. 
Naval  Architect:  Y.  Vourkevitch. 
V    P.  iV  Chief  Engr. :  George  Logothe- 

tis. 
Treasurer:  J.  V.  Leveque. 
Yard  S 1 1 1 ■  t . :  ( Ihris  I  Ian  si  n 
Purchasing  Agent:  D.  H.  Moore. 

>ll<  r:  J.  B.  Miles. 

STEEL  TANK   &   PIPE   COMPANY 
Columbia  Blvd. 
Portland,  Oregon 

STEPHENS  BROS. 

345  N.  Yosemite  St. 

Stockton,  Calif. 
President :  R.  R.  Stephens. 
Vice  1'resident:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 
Manager:  Theodore  Stephens. 
Naval  Architect:  Richard  T.  Stephens 
Chief  Engineer:  Kenneth  J.  Short. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  John  E.  Gersbacher. 

LESTER  STONE 
Alameda,  Calif. 

STURDGEON-ARNOLD   BOAT  BUILDING 
CO. 
Kendall  Station,  Oregon 

TACOMA  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

2142  East  D  St. 

Tacoma,  Washington 
1  Owners:  A.  Strom  and  H.  Dahl. 

TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
1801.16th  Ave..  S.  W. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 

Vice  President:  O.  M.  Lund. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  D.  Haynes. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  S.  Robison. 


Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 


UUipUldllUll 

LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR  .  .  .  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Shipbuilding   and 

Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking   and 

Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 

MERCHANT    AND    NAVAL   VESSELS 

ft   ft 

Cable  Address: 

"LASHIPCO" 

TREGONING  BOAT  COMPANY 
6505  Seaview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  &  Mgr.:  James  J.  Tregoning. 
UNITED  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD. 

Alameda,  Calif. 

San  Francisco  Office:  298  Steuart  St. 

President:  R.  Christy. 

General  Manager:  George  Sutherland. 

VIC  FRANCK  BOAT  COMPANY 

Seattle,  Washington 
i  iw  n.  r :  Mrs.  Ruth  Franck. 

VICTORY   SHIPBUILDING   CORPORA- 
TION 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 


VIKINGS  PORT 

900  Coast  Highway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

WALLACE   BRIDGE   &   STRUCTURAL 
STEEL  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

WASHINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

WEST   COAST    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY- 
DOCK  CO. 
Berth  55.  P.  O.  Box  388 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Assistant  General  Mgr.:  Tracy  Gaffey. 
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WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO..  INC. 
2505  E.  11th  St. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

President:  M.  A.  Petrich. 
Vice  President:  H.  M.  Petrich. 
Manager:  Martin  Petrich,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  Allen  Petrich. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  Borek. 
Purchasing  Agent:  diet  Ruff. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office:  200  Bush  St. 

President:  H.  Tallerday. 

Vice  President  (Los  Angeles):  L.  N. 
Slater. 

Vice  President:  R.  D.  Plageman. 

Vice  Pres.,  Sec.  &  Treas.:  W.  G. 
Aldenhagen. 

Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  Shipbuilding 
Operations:  L.  W.  Delhi. 

Asst.  Supt.:  M.  Maltseff. 

Naval  Architects:  Joslyn  &  Ryan. 

Hull  Superintendent:  O.  B.  Kibele. 

Outfitting  Supt.:  G.  Williams. 

Chief  Engineer:  A.  W.  Tate. 

Supervisor  of  Purchasing:  E.  C.  Kram- 
er. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Stuart  Ro*e 

WEST  WATERWAY  SHIPYARDS.  INC. 
5400  W.  Marginal  Way 
Seattle.  Wash. 

WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP. 
3050  N.  W.  Front  St. 
Portland,  Ore. 

President:  A.  M.  Smith. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Austin  F.  Flegel,  Jr 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  A.  Kettle- 
well. 
Naval  Architect:  A.  O.  Brown. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  R.  Daley. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Brainerd. 

WILMINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Wilmington,  California 

President:  Hugh  M.  Angelman. 
Vice  Pres.:  Robert  E.  Carlson. 
Manager:  Hugh  M.  Angelman. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  E.  Greene. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Sydney  Cole. 

WINSLOW  MARINE  RAILWAY  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  Capt.  James  Griffiths. 
Vice  President:  Stanley  A.  Griffiths. 
Manager:  A.  W.  Copp. 
Assistant  Manager:  H.  A.  Ayers. 
Manager  Repair  Division:  A.  J.  Lind- 

gren. 
Chief  Engineer:  T.  Mcl.achlan. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  C.  Gaumnitz. 

WRANG  SHIPYARD 
1811  Eldridge  Ave. 
Bellingham,  Washington 

President:  G.  Wrang. 


BOOK   REVIEWS 

American  Merchant  Marine 
Conference  Proceedings:  The  An- 
nual Proceeding's  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States  are  now 
recognized  as  valuable  source  ma- 
terial on  the  American  Merchant 
Marine,  its  vital  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare,  and  its  indis- 
pensability  in  the  equation  of 
American  sea  power. 

Comprised  in  this  volume  will 
be  found  the  considered  thought 
of  the  leading  experts  of  the  mari- 
time industry  on  shipbuilding, 
ship  operation,  and  national  mari- 
time policy,  as  submitted  before 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States  and  American  Merchant 
Marine  Congress  in  session  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Xew 
York,  last  October. 

The  widespread  favorable  re- 
sponse to  former  publications  of 
the  Annual  Proceedings,  from  uni- 
versities, schools,  colleges,  libra- 
ries, and  other  centers  of  instruc- 
tion and  learning,  has  encouraged 
the  editors  to  believe  that  this 
volume  covering  the  1942  Pro- 
ceedings will  meet  with  an  even 
more  enthusiastic  reception  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  brings 
the  problems  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine up  to  date,  and  includes  many 
added  features  which  will  be 
found  extremely  useful  for  the 
permanent  record  as  source  mate- 
rial. 

To  all  who  have  contributed 
thought,  effort  and  material  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume,  the 
editors  express  grateful  apprecia- 
tion, and  to  the  thousands  of  read- 
ers throughout  the  country  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Proceedings  will 
carry  a  message  of  inspiration  and 
hope  for  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  an  adequate  American 
merchant  marine. 


Merchant  Ships  1942;  by  E.  C.  Tal- 
bot Booth  and  E.  B.  R.  Sargent;  8>/3" 
x  12"  pages;  900  half  tones;  2411(1  line 
drawings  of  ships,  7C0  line  drawings  of 
house  flags,  1500  line  drawings  of  fun- 
nels; bound  in  navy  blue  buckram  with 
gold  stampings.  Published  by  Mac- 
millan.  New  York.    Price  $19.00  net. 

This  i.-.  the  1942  edition  of  a  standard 
work  of  reference  on  merchant  ships 
of  the  world.  It  contains:  German  air- 
craft recognition  silhouettes;  funnels 
of  world  shipping  companies;  explana- 
tion of  terms  used;  line  drawings  of 
outboard  profiles;  shipping  companies 
of  the  world  with  lists  of  their  ships, 
descriptions  of  their  services  and  other 
data;  British  trawling  companies;  and 
European  fishing  vessels, 

All  of  this  is  arranged  largely  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  man  who  wishes 
to  be  able  to  recognize  and  identify 
ships. 

The  book  is  well  indexed  and  care- 
fully checked  for  accuracy  and  ^.hould 
be  very  valuable  to  many  shipping  ex- 
ecutive--. A  striking  frontispiece  is  the 
map  of  British  Empire  world-wide 
normal  shipping  services  as  of  19.17, 
showing  a  black  dot  for  every  liritish 
ship  over  3000  tons  gross. 

The  2400  line  drawings  of  type  Imp 
are  each  captioned  with  the  names  of 
sister  ships,  the  home  port  and  line 
and  data  on  the  ship.  These  drawings 
represent  some  six  or.  seven  thousand 
ships.  Each  drawing  is  to  the  same 
scale,  150  feet  to  the  inch,  so  that  com- 
parisons of  size  and  appearance  can  be 
accurately  made. 

A  copy  of  this  book  on  the  living 
room  tables  of  homes  overlooking 
busy  harbors  would  provide  interest- 
ing entertainment  and  settle  the  many 
arguments  as  to  the  question  "What 
ship  is  that   two-stacker?" 

First-Aid  Kits 

The  Davis  Emergency  Equipment 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  devel- 
oped new  first-aid  kits  to  meet  the  re- 
cent regulations  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard. 

The  kits  meet  the  waterproof  !■  I  ol 
being  submerged  under  one  foot  of 
water  for  two  hours  without  leaking 
The  contents  have  been  changed,  also, 
to  meet  the  new  regulations. 

Both  the  life-boat  and  life-raft  kit- 
have  been  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Complete  description  will  be  sen! 
upon  request  for  Bulletin  No.  314, 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


S44  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 
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How  to  Get  the  Most  Work 
Out  of  Your  Viking  Pumps 

In  making  suction  and  discharge  pipe  connections  on  a 
Viking  Rotary  Pump  be  sure  that  no  strain  is  imposed  on  the 
pump  casing  by  the  pipe.  Properly  installed,  ihe  shaft  01  a 
Viking  pump  should  turn  easily  by  hand.  It  this  is  rot  possible 
you  have  either  sprung  the  pump  in  making  the  pipe  connec- 
tions or  with  the  foundation  bolts. 

For  valuable  help  in  installing,  operating  and  maintaining 
your  pumps,  write  today  for  your  FREE  copy  of  the  Viking 
Service  Manual.  It's  a  handy,  illustrated 
booklet  filled  with  practical  information.  Get 
extra  wear  out  of  your  pumps  by  giving 
them  extra  care.  The  Viking  Service  Manual 
tells  you  how. 


PACIFIC   COAST    DISTRIBUTORS 
VIKING  PUMP  COMPANY  DE   LAVAL   PACIFIC   COMPANY 

Los  Angeles  61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


onto   Fe  Ave. 


Jef& 


ue 


WATERTIGHT  deck-seams  re- 
quire material  of  time-tested 
seaworthiness  and  flexibility  — 
in  all  temperatures  and  extremes 
of  weather. 

Since     1840,    Jeffery's    Marine 
Glue    has    been    famous    for    its 
elasticity    and    durability,    retain- 
ing    this     rugged     strength     and 
efficiency  under  the  most  adverse 
of  climatic  conditions. 
JEFFERYS  MARINE  GLUE 
CONFORMS  TO 
U.  S.  Navy  Specification 
No.  52-G-6c 
Free  descriptive  catalog  on  request 


lw  Ferdinand  «  Co.,  mc 


599  Albany  St. 


BUNKER  HILL 

LEAD 

SOLDERS 

BABBITT     METALS 

•  •  • 

Many  tons  of  our  metals  are  now  in  marine 
service,  helping  our  Navy  and  Maritime 
Commission  do  a  good  job. 

Perhaps  we  can  help  you,  too.  Let  us  know 
your  requirements.   We  will  do  the  rest. 

■¥■   -¥•   ■¥• 
SERVICE  .  .   .   QUALITY   .   .   .   EXPERIENCE 

Northwest  Lead  Company 


BUNKER  HILL 

METALS     li 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
SU    4657 


SEATTLE 
EL    3614 


LOS    ANGELES 
TR    0326 


The  repose  and 
privacy  of  a 
charmingly 
styled  home  with 
the  convenience 
of  a  hotel  re- 
nowned for  its 
personalized 
service.  When 
you  come  to  New 
York  it  will  cost 
you  no  more  to 
stop  at  the  Plaza 
than  at  any  other 
hotel  of  compar- 
able standing. 


Henry  A.  Rosl, 

President  and 

Managing  Director 


FIFTH  AVE.  •  FACING  CENTRAL  PARK  •  NEW  YORK  , 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMATIC  CORPORATION  (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level.  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEERS  ALARM 


ELECTRIC   & 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS . .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  . .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS  . .  ARMATURE  WINDING  . .  SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield    8102 


SAN    FRANC  ISCO 


115-117    Steuart    St. 


FEDERATEDS  New 

G    BABBITT 

A   SCIENTIFICALLY  ALLOYE 
BEARING  METAL  ACCOMPLISH 
ING    EVERYTHING    DONE    B 
HIGHER  -  PRICED   BABBITT! 

D 
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Y 
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S  ANGE 

%hly  resistant  to  fatigue 
isesses  exceptional  stabilit 
joys  a  very  low  dross  rate 
>es  50' ,   on  material  costs 

icated  UteiaU  division 

lERimn  smELTinc 
REFinmc  [ompnn 

LES   .  •      SAN  FRANCISCO      •       NEW  YO 

V 

RK 

In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 

ELLIOTT  company 

LAGONDA   TUBE    CLEANER    DEPT. 
LIBERTY    TUBE    CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 

813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  28)2 

Los  Angeles,   1732  E.  7th  St.        Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  Bldg. 


TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Tot  peak  wartime  efficiency — Todd  installations, 
individually  designed  to  meet  your  specific 
requirements  ...  for  liquid-fuel  marine 
boilers  ...  for  liquid  or  gaseous-fuel  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  boilers  . .  .  assure 
high  combustion  efficiency,  operating 
economy   and  maximum  all-out  performance 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(Division  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation) 
601  Weat  26th  Street,  New  York  City 


Mobile     New  Orleans     Galveston     Seattle      London     Buenos  Aires 


CORDES    BROS. 


200  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CHAS.  A.   YOUNG  CO. 


Ac,.. 


Jones  &   Louqhlin   Steel  Corp. 

Wire    Rope 

Mollory  Logqinq  Equip.  Co. 

Blocks,  Shackles,   Hooks,  etc. 


Wire  Rope 

Manila  Rope 

Chain  -  Blocks 

Ship  Rigging 

Splicing  Socketing 


Heavy  Hoisting  Slings 

Well  Equipped  Rigging  Shop 

Guaranteed  Workmanship 


840   HARRISON   STREET 


San  Francisco 


SUtter  1671 


The  Sjlnaturood  Suitemi 

ofi   Skip    @onittuction 

I  here  /s  tm  Isherwood  Sj  item  U>r  ever)  i\  pe 

<»/  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers  .... 
Over  500,000  deadweight  tons        Freighters 


iin>l  I  ankers 


onlt 


SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 
4  Lloyds  Ave..  London  E.C3  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


THE  SPHERICAL  COMPASS 

and   other  navigational 

equipment   manufactured 

by  the 

KELVIN-WHITE   CO. 

90    State    Street,    Boston.    Mass., 

are  sold   on   the 
Pacific   Coast   by 

CAPT.    FRANK    JANSEN.    13;  I    SOUTH    FLOWER    ST..    LOS    ANGELES 

GEORGE    E     BUTLER    CO.. 356  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NUTTALLSTYRIS     CO  .     825     COLUMBIA     ST..     SAN     DIEGO 

MAX    KUNER   COMPANY.   812   FIRST   AVENUE.   SEATTLE 

PACIFIC     MARINE     SUPPLY     COMPANY.     SEATTLE 


Propeller  Design 


•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 


Send 


us  your  prob- 
.  .  we  special- 
propeller    de- 


WILLIAM    LAMBIE,   Naval  Architect 
106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


l/dfiii  fm  turers  oi 


WATERTIGHT 

FIXTURES 

AND     FITTINGS 

Ask  for  Our  Catalog  No.  3 

AGENTS 
MARINE   ELECTROLYSIS   ELIMINATOR   CO. 

MARINE   ELECTRIC   CO. 

195  FREMONT  STREET     •     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
Telephone   EXbrook  6312  —   Established    1886 


CARSWELL 
MARINE  ASSOCIATES 


Marine  Auxiliary  Machinery 

Windlasses    •    Winches   •    Capstans   •    Steering  Gears   •    Deck 

Fittings   •    Mechanical   &    Gravity   Davits   •    Lifeboat   Winches 

Life   Savinq    Equipment    •     Ship   and   Dock    Elevators     •     Unit 

Type  Cargo  Winches    •    Ship  Yard  Cranes 

15  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone:   BArcloy  7-4170 


HAVISIDE   COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four   Derrick   Barges Capacity  up  to    100  tons 

Submarine   Diving 
SHIP  CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 

Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and   Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents    for 

Columbia   Steel   Co.'s    Products   (Subsidiary   U.   S.   Steel   Corporation) 

American   Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE    COMPANY 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
40  Spear  Street     •     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

ESTABLISHED   IN    IBM 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug    •     Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work     •     Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufactured 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlinqame  129 
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The  entire  personnel  of  the  American  President  Lines  and 
the  many  ships  comprising  our  fleet  are  all  doing  their  part. 
Afloat  and  ashore,  we  are  exerting  every  effort  to  assist 
in  winning  the  war. 

With  peace,  we  look  forward  to  renewing  our  various 
services  to  shippers  'round  the  World. 


WE  STAND  PLEDGED  TO  VICTORY!" 
AM        ICAN    PRESIDENT    LINE 


311      CALIFORNIA     STREET 


s 
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N.  W.  Pickering 
Reports  for  Duty 

Captain  Nelson  W.  Pickering,  U.S. 
N.R.,  had  been  ordered  to  report  for 
active  duty  in  the  United  States  Navy 
on  February  1,  and  accordingly  has 
resigned  as  president  of  Farrel-  Bir- 
mingham  Company.   Inc..  of   Ansonia, 

1  ecticut   and    Buffalo,   New    York. 

Captain   Pickering  will  be  attached  to 


CAPT.  N.  W.  PICKERING.  U.S.N. R. 


the  Third  Naval  District  at  New  York, 
iii  charge  of  operations  of  District 
patrol   vessels. 

Before  coming  to  Farrel-Birming- 
ham  Company  in  1919,  Captain  Pick- 
ering served  for  fifteen  years  in  the 
Navy.  Graduating  from  Annapolis  in 
1908,  and  after  a  term  of  sea  duty,  he 
was  selected  for  post-graduate  in- 
struction in  ordnance  engineering, 
which  included  duty  at  the  Naval  gun 
Factory,  the  proving  grounds,  and  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  He  was 
sent  to  England  to  complete  the  in- 
structional course  at  Barr  Stroud  Op- 
tical Works,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
the  Whitehead  Torpedo  Works,  Wey- 
mouth, England.  Later  he  served  as 
Chief  of  Gun  Section,  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance, Navy  Department.  He  was  as- 
signed to  duty  overseas  during  World 
War  I  in  connection  with  ordnance 
matters  pertaining  to  heavy  gun  con- 
struction and  liaison  work  with  the 
Naval  railway  batteries  in  France. 
After  t lie  Armistice,  he  served  for  a 
year  as  gunnery  officer  of  the  U.S.S. 
North    Dakota. 

During  his  business  career,  Captain 
Pickering  maintained  his  interest  in 
the  naval  service.  He  retained  his  com- 
mission   in    the    United    States    Naval 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 

*lALJr     MUULLo  .  .  .  For  the  men  who   lay  out  the  ship's 
plating. 

STRUCTURAL    MODELS    ...   For  analysis   and   solving 
problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL    SECTIONS    .    .    .    For  visual  training  of 
personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS  .  .  .  Fully  detailed,  decorated 
models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  keel  to  top- 
in  ;.-t.  A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
foi    ill  shipyard  personnel. 

VAN   RYPER 


VINEYARD   HAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Reserve  Force  and  Naval  Militia  in 
Connecticut  from  1924  until  1940.  He 
was  Naval  Aide  to  Governor  Trum- 
bull and  also  served  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity during  Governor  Baldwin's 
first    term. 

At  a  testimonial  dinner  tendered  to 
him  by  civic  and  business  associates 
at  the  Hotel  Clark  in  Derby  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  Captain  Pickering  was  pre- 
sented with  a  handsome  silver  tray 
bearing  the  simple  inscription,  "To 
Captain  Nelson  W.  Pickering  from 
his  \nsonia  Friends,"  in  token  of  their 
respect  and   esteem. 


J.  E.  SCHMELTZER 

Shipbuilding  Director  Passes 

J.  E.  Schmeltzer,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Emergency  Ship  Construc- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Maritinn  Commis- 
sion, died  suddenly  Wednesday  night, 
February  24.  while  en  route  from 
Providence  to  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
bad  recently  returned  to  the  East  after 
several  weeks  on  the  West  Coast  in- 
specting shipyards. 

While  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  was 
present  when  Mrs.  Schmeltzer  chris- 
tened the  S.  S.  Edmund  Fanning  at  tlu 
California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Los  An- 
geles, and  the  S.  S.  Bayfield,  February 
15,  at  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Com- 
pany, South  San  Francisco. 
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Enlisted  for  the  Duration  in 
All-Out  War,  NIK.ELA- 
DIUM  Valves  and  Finings 
are  helping  to  write  a  proud 
chapter  in  American  History. 
We're  building  them  better 
today  than  we  even  thought 
we  could — and  we're  going 
to  continue  right  on  — 
through  Victory. 


For  rugged  dependability  and  lifetime  service 

NIKELADIUM 
will  always   be  a   name  worth  remembering 


LOSMHStUS 


$010  THROUGH  OiUERS  ONLT  ■  SEND  FOR  COMPUTE  STOCK  IISI 


A  Non-slip  Floor  —  Wet  or  Dry 

A  wet  floor  need  not  be  a.  slippery  floor. 
Alundum  Floor  Tile  provides  non-slip 
effectiveness  that  is  not  lessened  by 
water  —  a  surface  that  will  not  wear 
slippery  even  in  places  where  traffic  is 
concentrated.  In  fact,  both  the  non-slip 
effectiveness  and  durability  of  Alundum 
Tiles  are  guaranteed. 

This  galley  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
use  of  Alundum  Tile.  It  will  pay  you, 
too,  to  prevent  costly  slipping  accidents. 

There  is  also  Alundum  Ceramic  Mosaic 
Tile  for  showers  and  lavatories  and 
Alundum  Aggregate  for  making  ter- 
razzo  floors  non-slip.  Catalogs  on  re- 
quest. 


NORTON    COMPANY 

Worcester,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •   PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA      •       CLEVELAND       •       HARTFORD 
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PICTURED  ON  BOARD  a  Liberty  ship  at  the  Marinship  yard 
in  Sausalito  is  Hon.  David  Bowes-Lyon,  right,  brother  of 
Britain's  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  saw  his  first  American 
shipyard  in  company  with  W.  E.  Waste,  left,  and  K.  K. 
Bechtel,  center,  general  manager  and  president,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Mariinship  Corporation.  The  distinguished 
visitor  is  on  a  government  mission,  working  through  the 
British  Embassy  in  Washington. 


^    Star    Performance 
Afloat    or    Ashore 

For  star  pocking  performance  (maximum  sealing  efficiency  with  mini- 
mum maintenance  expense),  afloat  or  ashore,  specify  France  "Full- 
floating"  Metal  Packing — the  packing  that  L-A-S-T-S.  Write  for 
Catalog  M-6. 

Sole  Authorized  Representatives: 

San   Francisco— Hercules  Equipment  &   Rubber  Co.,  550  Third  St. 

EXbrook  2575 
Seattle— W.   H.   Rober,   24  West  Connecticut  St.     ELIiott  4644. 
Norfolk— C.    E.   Thurston   &   Sons,   56   Commercial    Place.       Norfolk   2-6040 
Los   Angeles— A.   C.   Elder,   2714   South    Hill   St.       PRospect  9529 
New    York    City— France    Packing    Co.,    Room    107-E,    30   Church    St. 

COrtlandt  7-6827 
New   Orleans— R.    M.   Shad,    7738    Hampson    St.       Walnut  4786 

The     FRANCE     PACKING     COMPANY,     Tacony,      Philadelphia,      Pa. 


Original  FRANCE 

METAL  PACKING 


CAPTAIN  ANDREAS 
C.  PAULSEN,  vet- 
eran Grace  Line 
skipper,  whose  last 
command  was  the 
Santa  Paula,  is  now 
retired  from  active 
sea  duty  and  is  mak- 
ing his  home  back  in 
San  Francisco,  the 
port  he  sailed  from 
to  world  ports  for 
many  companies. 
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PLEASED  EXPRESSIONS  ore  displayed  by  W.  W.  Glosser, 
vice  president,  Pacific  Coast  Division  Hubbard  &  Company, 
left:  Capt.  Stanley  M.  Haight,  Commanding  Officer,  Naval 
Net  Depot,  Tiburon,  Calif.,  and  R.  E.  Fisher,  vice  president, 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  right.  The  occasion  is 
Hie  Army-Navy  "E"  award  for  Hubbard  &  Company,  Jan- 
uary 27,  1943. 


Grace  Line's  offices  in  Los  Angeles  have  been  mo 
to  Pacific  Mutual  Building.  Harry  Thompson  i- 
charge  for  the  duration. 


Joseph  W.  Nelson,  well-known  in  Ba)  Area  marine 
circles,  i>  control  engineer  for  the  Marinship  Corpora- 
don,  Sausalito. 


Ralph  Miller,  Chief  \a\  \  Inspector  for  the  Pacific 
Bridge  Company's  operations  at  Hunter's  Pyint,  has 
discovered  a  complete  record  of  the  construction  of 
Drydock  No.  3,  built  twenty-secen  years  ago  at  the 
^tart  of  World  War  No.  1.  F.  Neitzel  was  superinten- 
dent "i  construction  t'nr  Union  Iron  Works  Company 
and  George  J.  Wagner  was  resident  engineer.  The 
records  show  that  they,  as  today  had  their  troubles  with 
their  labor  problems,  had  weather  and  cave-ins. 


CAPTAIN  ANDREW 
TOWNSEND,  as  we  go 
to  press,  was  being  men- 
tioned as  a  strong  possi- 
bility for  appointment  as 
Pilot  Commissioner  in 
San  Francisco,  by  Gov- 
ernor Warren. 

Captain  Townsend  is  one 
of  Matson  Navigation's 
best  known  masters.  He 
has  been  shore-side  in 
various  executive  capac- 
ities for  some  time. 


BLU  DUUORTti     incorporated 

92  GOLD  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


HOW  FAR 
CAN  FREEDOM  REACH? 

\-  In  as  -hi|i-  go.  carrying  the  bone  and  sinew  of  free- 
dom .  .  .  the  troops,  food,  gang,  and  gear  that  keep  free- 
dom free.  Men  on  our  hattlefronts  know  this.  They  know 
they  can  go.  eat,  light,  and  win,  with  our  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  (allying  on. 

The  reach  of  MATSON  ships  is  long,  because  our  experi- 
ence is  long  .  .  .  over  six  decades  long  .  .  .  preparing  us 
for  the  very  job  we  are  now  privileged  to  be  doing,  with 
nil  our  ships  and  all  our  men. 

All  freight  shipments  lire  under  Government  supervision 
until  victory.  Consult  our  freight  department  for  details 
regarding  freight  movements  to  ports  we  serve. 

mClUfrH /U(£  to  Hawaii  wh  zeaiand  Australia 
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these  famous  trademarks 

that  stand  for  leadership 

in  Marine  rope 


VICTORY  BRAND 
is  our  recommended 
substitute  for  Manila 
—  rope  specially 
treated  for  rot  re- 
sistance and  water 
repellency. 


Marines  Get  Tough, 

Here  is  "Tarzan"  training  for  Marines  —  crossing 
stream  by  rope  ladder  in  drill  over  an  "Assault  Corns- 
—  training  that  makes  them  the  toughest  of  fightii 
men.  In  this  training,  as  well  as  on  all  the  fighting  f ron 
of  America  and  our  Allies,  rope  is  playing  a  vital 
important  part.  That  is  the  reason  we  must  conser 
rope,  take  the  best  care  of  it  to  make  it  last  longe 


TUBBS    CORDAGE    C 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


"Core   of   Rope" 

ntaining    many 

""'"* L- 


PORTLAND   CORDAGE 
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^^^UK  compasses,  binnacles,  and 
other  navigational  equipment  guide  our 
armed  forces  across  the  Seven  Seas.  Our 
production  is  now  100%  war  work.  We 
are  most  gratified  that  our  efforts  have 
been  recognized  by  the  award  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  M  Pennant,  the  Vic- 
tory Fleet  Flag,  and  Maritime  Merit 
Badges,  "in  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement." 
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KELVIN  &  WILFRID  0.  WHITE  CO. 

90   STATE    ST.,    BOSTON  38  WATER  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

^1 


100%  WELDED 


"To  produce  the 
finest  possible 
ships  in  the  shortest 
possible  time" 
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Po5t-U/at 
Sfkijaping  Policy 

T, 


HE  GENERAL  O  IUNCIL 
of  British  Shipping  recently  issued  a  report 
mii  Pos1  War  Shipping  Policy,  which  con- 
tains many  significant  and  interesting 
statements. 

This  reporl  visualizes  a  post  war  world 
in  which  for  a  time  the  entire  energies  of 
shipping  will  be  given  to  relief  and  recon- 
struction under  national  or  United  Na- 
tions' control — this  period  to  be  followed 
by  the  emergence  of  a  free  world  market. 
In  the  first  period,  the  merchant  fleets  of 
allied  and  neutral  nations  are  to  be  given 
a  proportionate  share  in  the  transport  of 
g Is  at  comparable  rates.  After  the  emer- 
gence of  the  free  market  stage,  all  fleets 
must  enjoy  equal  opportunity  to  engage  in 
tran-port. 

"A  large  and  vigorous  British  Marine, 
which  is  essential  to  our  economy,  and  in 
accord  with  our  traditions,  definitely  re 
quires  as  its  setting,  that  international 
trade  and  its  transportation  he  substan- 
tially Ux-c.  and  that  British  trade  shall  con 
tinue  to  provide  a  substantial  proportion  oi 
total  world  trade." 

One  very  interesting  and,  we  think". 
timely  suggestion  is  thai  the  United  Stales 
and  Great  Britain  give  very  careful  con 
sideration  to  the  time  of  stopping  of  mass 
production  of  war-standard  ships  and  put- 
ting the  emphasis  on  building  specialized 
types  designed  and  adapted  for  individual 
routes  and  trades. 

Government  is  advised  that  it  should 
carefully  consider:  the  effects  on  shipping 
ot  air  subsidy  policies;  the  control  of  ship- 
building costs  by  work  spread  and  by  sub- 


sidy; the  dangers  inherent  in  -late  control 
or  ow  nership  ol  o\  erseas  shipping;  and  the 
proper  methods  of  restoring  Government 
requisitioned  ships  to  British  and  foreign 
owner-. 

This  report  is  suggestive  rather  than 
positive.  It  opens  up  the  whole  post-war 
shipping  situation  and  invites  governmeii 
tal  consideration  of  the  problems.  It  pre 
sents  a  situation  requiring  very  careful 
study,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  receiving  just 
that  from  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Council,  the  \V.  S.  A.  and  various  bodies 
representing  American  shipowners. 

By  the  end  of  this  war,  the  United  Na- 
tion,- will  control  80  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  world's  merchant  tonnage. 

The  shipping  policy  adopted  by  this 
group  of  nations  will  therefore  control  the 
world's  merchant  marine.  That  policy  can 
he  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  preser- 
vation of  world  peace  and  international 
prosperity.  That  policy  may  very  obvi- 
ously he  the  provocation  which  will  start 
another  world  conflict . 

We  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
this  war  will  he  the  world's  largest  ship- 
owners and  ship  operators,  and  our  vote  in 
forming  the  post-war  shipping  policy  will 
he  practically  final.  We  should  therefore 
give  earnest  heed  to  this  matter  and  see- 
that  this  vote  is  cast  intelligently,  with  a 
comprehensive  view  of  world  interests,  and 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  nationalism. 


\eamen 
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Mil:  WAR  SHIPPING 
Administration  has  asked  all  men  holding 
an  A.  B.  certificate,  or  unlimited  marine 
license  as  a  first,  second,  or  third  assistant, 
or  as  a  first  or  second  mate,  to  volunteer  by 
wire  to  return  to  their  old  jobs. 
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the  Keu  to  victoty 

v-/N  FEBRUARY  20TH, 
a  national  radio  audience  heard  Frank  J. 
Taylor,  president  of  the  American  Marine 
Institute,  pay  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
American  steamship  industry.    Said  he: 

"Long  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  Ameri- 
can steamship  industry  went  on  a  war 
footing,  and  was  the  first  major  industry 
to  become  streamlined  and  stabilized  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  country's 
steamship  companies  are  managing  and 
operating  the  largest  fleet  of  merchant 
ships  ever  to  fly  the  American  flag.  The 
cargoes  they  carry  are  record-making  in 
volume.  Shipping  is  the  key  to  victory  in 
this  global  war,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
it  be  used  most  efficiently  at  all  times. 

"The  Government  has  entrusted  Ameri- 
can shipowners  and  operators  with  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  operation.  Private  steam- 
ship companies  are  not  only  operating  the 
vessels  which  they  have  sold,  or  loaned  to 
the  Government  for  the  duration,  but  are 
also  handling  the  vast  number  of  new  ships 
which  are  being  produced  in  our  shipyards. 
Behind  the  brave  men  who  sail  our  ships, 
is  a  hard-working,  experienced  shore  per- 
sonnel who  look  after  the  thousand  and 
one  details  that  must  be  attended  to  be- 
fore any  ship  is  ready  for  a  wartime  voy- 
age. 

"Commendation  should  be  given  to  the 
personnel  that  load  and  sail  the  vessels  of 
the  American  shipping  fleet  for  the  splen- 
did cooperation  in  dispatching  and  trans- 
porting troops,  war  materials,  foods  and 
supplies  to  all  corners  of  the  earth,  where 
our  armed  forces  and  those  of  the  United 
Nations  are  in  action. 

"A  strong,  healthy  merchant  marine  has 
proved  its  value  in  time  of  emergency  and 
war;  it  is  just  as  vital  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  this  country  in  time  of  peace. 
This  nation  should  always  have  a  merchant 
marine  built,  owned  and  manned  by 
Americans — a  merchant  marine  second  to 
none.  Meanwhile,  and  until  the  last  shot 
is  fired,  the  steamship  industry  will  not 
spare  itself  in  its  efforts  to  speed  the  prose- 
cut  ion  of  the  war. 

"1  would  like  to  say  America's  steam- 
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ship  companies  are  proud  of  the  valiant 
officers  and  men  who  are  keeping  the  ships 
sailing  through  every  hazard  and  peril  pre- 
sented by  the  war  on  the  seven  seas.  The 
industry  has  made  an  initial  contribution 
of  more  than  one  million  dollars  to  the 
United  Seamen's  Service  in  order  that 
these  seamen  can  have  the  human  and  vital 
treatment  they  so  richly  deserve.  We  are 
happy  that  U.S.S.  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  express  our  deep  appreciation.  We,  of 
the  industry,  were  certain  our  men  would 
continue  the  glorious  traditions  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  see  that  the  public  has  recognized 
the  important  and  magnificent  job  that  is 
being  done." 

JUtivate  Shlviuatdi 
HulLd  the  A/avu 
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F  THE  697  NAVAL 
ships  under  construction  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, fully  603  were  being  built  in  privately- 
owned  shipyards,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  American  Shipbuilders. 

The  reliance  of  the  Government  on  es- 
tablished, privately-owned  yards  to  pro- 
duce the  bulk  and  strength  of  its  Navy 
dates  back  to  1794  when  Congress  author- 
ized the  construction  of  six  frigates  to  sup- 
press the  Barbary  pirates,  the  first  ships  of 
our  American  Navy. 

In  the  long  and  honorable  list  of  our 
Navy's  ships  built  in  privately-owned  ship- 
yards are  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  Con- 
stitution, Constellation,  Alabama,  Lexing- 
ton, Wasp  and  Hornet. 

Only  in  periods  of  national  emergency, 
however,  has  this  Government  awarded 
more  than  half  of  its  Navy  construction 
program  to  privately-owned  shipyards.  In 
one  five-year  period,  for  example,  the  pri- 
vate yards  of  Great  Britain  built  5400  tons 
of  Navy  ships  for  every  thousand  tons  of 
V.  S.  Navy  craft  built  in  American  pri- 
vately-owned shipyards. 

In  the  present  national  emergency,  pri- 
vately -  owned  shipyards,  in  addition  to 
building  ships  of  every  classification,  have 
created  miracles  of  production  on  the  Navy 
program,  many  of  the  craft  being  delivered 
long  in  advance  of  dates  established  by  the 
Navy. 
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the  fifth  anniversar)  of  its  founding,  the 
United  States  Merchanl  Marine  Cadet 
Corps  at  its  training  schools  throughout 
the  country  paid  tribute  to  63  cadet-mid- 
shipmen who  have  been  killed  at  sea  dur- 
ing the  ]  > :  t  >  t  year  as  a  result  of  enemy 
action. 

A  special  religious  service  honoring 
these  valiant  young  men  was  held  March 
15  at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  Long 
Island  Sound,  New  York,  and  similar  sen 
ices  were  conducted  at  basic  training 
schools  at  San  Mateo,  California,  and  at 
Pass  Christian,  Mississippi. 

In  Washington,  Cadet-Midshipman  Wil 
liam  X.  Thomas,  Jr.  was  presented  with 
the  Merchant  Marine  Distinguished  Sen 
ice  Medal  for  heroic  and  self-sacrificing 
conduct.  The  award  was  made  by  Captain 
Edward  Macauley,  a  member  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  Also  the  Merchanl  Ma- 
rine Distinguished  Service  Medal  was 
awarded  posthumously  to  another  eadet- 
midshipman,  Edward  O'Hara.  The  medal 
was  presented  to  O'Hara's  mother  at  her 
home  in   Lindsay.  California. 

The  official  citation  of  Thomas'  heroic 
action  follows  : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure    in    presenting    the    MERCHANT 
MARINE    DISTINGUISHED    SERVICE 
MEDAL  to 
WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS,  JR.,  CADET- 
MIDSHIPMAN  (E) 
CITATION: 

For  extraordnary  heroism  above  and  be- 
yond the  line  of  duty. 

The  ship  upon  which  he  was  serving  was 
loaded  in  all  holds  with  highly  explosive 
war  materiel  when  attacked  by  torpedo  and 
shell  fire  from  an  enemy  submarine.  The 
torpedo  struck  amidship,  demolishing  the 
engine  and  rupturing  all  steam  and  fuel 
pipes.  The  engineer  and  fireman  on  watch 
met  immediate  death.  An  oiler,  blown  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  heads,  lay  helpless 
as  a  result  of  multiple  wounds.  Hearing  his 
cries,  Thomas  descended  into  the  darkness 
of  the  steam-filled  wreckage  and  carried  the 
injured  man  to  the  deck.  By  this  time  all 
undamaged  lifeboats  were  away.  Launch- 
ing a  small  balsa  liferaft,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  wounded  man  over  the  side  and 
lashed   him   securely   to   the   raft.    Thomas 


then  swam  alongside  the  raft  for  about 
twenty  hours  until  they  were  picked  up  by 
a  rescue  ship. 

His  magnificent  courage  and  disregard  of 
his  own  safety  in  saving  the  life  of  his  ship- 
mate constitute  a  degree  of  heroism  which 
will  be  an  enduring  inspiration  to  seamen 
of  the  United  States  merchant  marine  every- 
where. 

For  the  President 
(Signed)  EMORY  SCOTT  LAND, 

Chairman, 
United  States  Maritime  Commission. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Cadel  Corp.-  in 
rounding  out  !i\  e  \  ear-  of  achievement  has 
contributed  many  excellent  officers  to  the 
merchant  marine.  The  complement  of  the 
(  adet  Corps  has  been  increased  from  445 
to  5200,  and  the  average  number  in  train- 
ing during  the  past  14  months  was  2410, 
of  whom  993  were  at  schools  and  the  re 
maining  1417  were  training  aboard  mer- 
chanl vessels.  238  cadet-midshipmen  have 
served  on  various  merchant  vessels  when 
sunk  by  enemy  action. 
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diate  demand  tor  more  communications 
officers,  the  Navy  has  announced  that  men 
without  experience  in  radio  or  electronics, 
hut  who  have  other  engineering  training, 
may  now  qualify  lor  commissions  in  this 
held. 

Men  between  20  and  35  with  degrees  in 
any  ol  the  following  ma_\-  now  qualify  for 
communications  duty:  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering, Ceramic  Engineering,  Chemical 
Engineering,  General  Engineering,  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering,  Mining  or  Petroleum 
Engineering,  and  Chemistry.  Applicants, 
who  will  he  given  special  training,  must 
meet  standard  physical  requirements  and 
possess  minimum  vision  of  15   20. 

Announcing  the  broadened  require- 
ments for  commissions  as  communications 
officers,  the  Naval  Officer  Procurement 
Office  at  703  Market  Street  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, stressed  that  men  experienced  in 
radio  and  electronics  are  still  sought  for 
this  service.  Many  physical  disabilities  and 
vision  requirements  will  be  waived  for  men 
with  adequate  experience  in  this  field. 
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Geated.-  Tutltin^ 
Tanketi 


MRS.  R.  C.  STONER  christens  one  for  her 
husband  at  the  yard  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company,  Chester,  Pa. 


ABOVE:  This  view  of  one  of  the 
tankers  at  the  outfitting  dock 
gives  a  good  impression  of  fine 
welding  and  of  great  size  of  hull. 


LEFT:  Its  bow  proudly  pointed  up- 
ward, the  R.  C.  Stoner  is  awaiting  the 
christening  ceremony,  anxiously  desir- 
ous of  getting  its  first  feel  of  water. 
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OF     CALIFORNIA 


GETS    ITS    LARGEST 


AMERICAN  -  BUILT 


TANKERS    FROM    SUN 


S.S.  J.  H.  TUTTLE  prior  to  launching  at  Sun  Yard,  Chester,  Pa. 
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I  IK  ST  S.NDARD 
Oil  Company  of  California  arc 
currently  taking  delivery  of  two 
large  new  tankers  from  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany lit"  Chester  Pa.  These  -hips — 
builder's  Hulls  No.  238  and  No. 
239  were  christened  respectively 
J.  II.  Tuttle  and  R.  C.  Stoner  and 
sponsored  by  the  wives  of  those 
gentlemen.  They  are  notable  in 
eing  the  largest  tankers  built  to 
Standard  <  >il  of  California  specifi- 
cations and  in  being  all  welded. 
The  principal  characteristics  of 
the  ships  are  given  in  the  table 
herewith. 

Of  the  usual  American  poop- 
bridge  forecastle  type  with  raked 
stem  and  cruiser  stern,  these  hulls 
have  a  continuous  steel  upper 
deck-.  Poop,  boat,  bridge  and  fore 
castle  decks  are  all  steel. 

The  hulls  are  built  on  the  Isher- 
wood  longitudinal  framing  sys- 
tem, and  are  of  electric  arc  welded 
construction  throughout. 

Two  continuous  longitudinal 
bulkheads  and  14  transverse  bulk- 
heads divide  the  oil  cargo  space 


into  28  cargo  tanks,  t\\"  coffer- 
dams, a  cargo  pump  room,  and 
three  fuel  oil  tanks. 

Machinery 
Propulsion  machinery  com- 
prises two  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
water-tube  boilers,  with  a  total 
heating  surface  of  14,184  square 
feet,  which  supply  -team  at  450  psi 
and  750  I-'.  to  a  General  Electric 
double-reductii  m-gear,  cross-com- 
pound steam  turbine.  This  tur- 
bine, w  hen  the  hp  unit  is  turning 
6525  rpm  and  the  lp  unit  i-  turning 
3780  rpm,  delivers  8200  shp  at  97 
rpm  t"  tin-  propeller  shaft.  The 
propeller  is  20  feet  in  diameter 
w  ith  17  feet  pitch,  and  at  97  rpm 
drives  the  fully  loaded  hull  at  15.5 
knot-  -ea  -peed.  This  plant  is 
capable  of  maintaining  an  output 
of  9000  shp  corresponding  to  Kid 
rpm  of  the  propeller.  The  main 
condenser  i-  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand 
tw  o-pass  radial  How  type  with  ap- 
proximate!) 10,000  square  feet  of 
cooling  surface.  It  is  arranged 
athw  art-hip-  directly  below  and 
connected   with   the   low-pressure 
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turbine,  This  condenser  will  han- 
dle 70,060  pounds  of  exhaust 
-team  per  hour  and  maintain  a 
vacuum  of  28  inches  rig  when  the 
tubes  are  85  per  cent  clean  and  are 
-ir\ed  with  cooling  water  at  83°  F. 
Double-tinned  admiralty  mixture, 
■V  diameter.  #16  BWG  tuhes 
packed  at  both  ends  with  Crane 
packing  are  used.  This  condenser 
i-  supplied  with  cooling  water  by 
an  Ingersoll-Rand  vertical,  double 
suction  centrifugal  pump«driven 
l>y  a  15()  hp  Westinghouse  motor 
and  having  a  capacity  for  14,000 
gpm  against  a  50-foot  head. 

A  hot  well  i-  fitted  to  the  conden 
ser,  and  a  vertical  fngersoll-Rand 
centrifugal  pump  driven  by  a  20- 
hp  Westinghouse  motor  takes  its 
suction  from  this  well  and  drives 
the  cm  den -ate  through  two  stages 
of  heating  to  a  deaerating  heater, 
which  acts  also  as  a  positive  head 
suction  well  for  the  main  feed 
pump.  The  feed  pump  delivers 
feed  to  the  boiler  at  300°F.  The 
two  main  feed  pumps  are  multi- 
stage, turbine-drive,  Ingersoll- 
Rand  centrifugals,  each  having  a 
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•  I  ui"'i  at   575   psi. 

uxilian  feed  pump  i-  an  In 

I  Kami    vertical    simplex 

double-acting  -team  pump   12"  \ 

24"  with  a  capacity    for  180 

gpm  .it  575  psi. 

Tin- 1"  liler  n  torn  i-  on  uppei 
with  the  boilers  arranged  fore  and 
aft.  the  after  boiler  being  directlj 
abov  i-  the  turbine. 

These  boilers  are  equipped  with 
I  liamond  soot  blow  ers,  \\  ager 
smoke  indii  ators,  ('(  >•_.  indicators, 
Reliance  Eye  Hye  remote  water 
lc\  el  indicators,  and  all  the  re- 
quired gage  glasses,  and  safety 
valves.  Railey,  thermo-hydraulic 
feed  water  regulators,  combustion 
Control,  and  draft  controls  are 
fitted.  Two  American  Blower 
Company  motor- driven  forced 
draft  fans  arc  n-icl.  fitted  with  an 
arrangement  <  if  duct-  and  dampers 
BO  that  one  or  both  fans  can  be 
used  "ii  both  boilers,  and  either 
fan  may  serve  when  only  one 
boiler  is  in  use.  These  damper-  are 
Subject  t.>  either  manual  or  auto- 
matic cent  rul. 

For  electric  light  and  power, 
two  Westinghouse  geared  steam 
turbine  generating  sets  of  300  kw 
each  and  a  50-kv\  die-el  generating 
-et  are  in-tailed. 

Cargo  Pumps  and  Piping 
For  pumping  cargo,  each  of 
these  tanker-  i-  equipped  with 
four  main  pumps  and  two  -trip 
per-,  having  a  total  capacity  of 
18,000  bbls.  an  hour.  The  four 
main  cargo  pumps  are  Ingersoll- 
Kami  -team  turbine-drive  centrif- 
Bgals,  each  with  a  capacity  of  2800 
gpm  at  115  His.  pressure,  or  ap- 
proximately 16,000  barrels  an 
hour.  The  strippers  are  vertical 
direct-drive,  reciprocating  -team 
pumps  of  approximate^  1000  bar- 
rel- an  hour  capacity.  This  tanker 
cm  discharge  her  full  load  in  less 
than  10  hours. 

1  ai  go  piping  is  arranged  so  that 
any  tank  space  may  lie  pumped 
Without  disturbing-  the  other 
tank-.  The  cargo  discharge  line 
"ii  deck  is  fitted  with  a  Shand  and 
Jurs  gas  exhauster.  The  main  suc- 
tion pipe  is  12"  in  diameter,  con- 
nected to  pump  suctions  through 
1<  '-inch  branches.  The  stripper 
suction  is  of  8-inch-diameter  pipe 


PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Length,   overall  547     2%' 

Length,  between  perpendiculars  521'   0" 

Length.  L.  W.  L.  531     5i/2 

Beam  70     0" 

Depth  40-   0 

Designed  draft,   loaded    (Mid.)  30'    1" 

Camber  all-weather  decks  l/4"  per  ft.  of  breadth  17" 

Train  speed  at  summer  draft  15.5   knots 

International  summer  load  line  draft  30'   4|/2' 

Corresponding  deadweight  18,225     tons 

ESTIMATED  CAPACITIES 

(100%  Full) 

Cargo  capacity,  tanks  =1  to  9,  inclusive  152,595   bbls. 

Deep  tank,  frames  43  to  44  (tank  1-A)  4,245   bbls. 

Fwd.  reserve  bunker  2,620   bbls. 

Main  bunker  aft  6,600   bbls. 

Double  bottom  tanks,  fresh  water  200  tons 

Culinary  fresh  water  tank  aft  40  tons 

Culinary  fresh  water  tank  amidships  40  tons 

Dry  cargo  hold  (bale) 15,930  cu.  ft. 

PROPULSION   MACHINERY 

S.  H.  P.  (normal)        8.200 

S.  H.  P.  (maximum) 9,000 

Number  of  screws 1 

Shaft  R.P.M.  at  8200  S.H.P.  97 

Shaft  R.P.M.  at  9000  S.H.P.  100 

Steam  pressure  at  throttle 435  lbs.  Gage 

Steam  temperature  at  throttle 735  deg.   F. 

Condenser  vacuum 28'/2  inches  Hg. 


with  six  inch  branches  t"  the 
pump-.  Both  of  these  line-  are  re- 
spectively connected  to  12-inch 
and  8-inch  cargo-filling  lines,  hav- 
ing deck  T  head  fittings  for  shore 
line  connection.  These  deck  con- 
nections are  located  over  cargo 
tanks  No.  1  and  No.  9. 

There  are  four  12-inch  discharge 
headers,  with  12"  to  X"  reducers 
for  hose  connection  and  two  6" 
stripper  discharge  headers,  located 
port  and  -larboard  at  the  pump 
room  casing.  <  me  10"  discharge 
line  is  installed  and  arranged  so 
that  any  or  all  pumps  can  dis- 
charge over- the  stern.  This  line 
has  a  10"  \  S"  reducer  at  it-  after 
end  for  Ii"  •  a  mnection.  A  davit 
and  winch  1-  fitted  at  the  after  end 
of  poop  foi  handling  a  four-ton 
cargo  hose. 


Fire  Prevention 

The  Standard  <  )il  of  California 
flue-gas  system  i-  in-tailed.  This 
System  consists  of  a  steam  tur- 
bine-drive gas  blower  that  takes 
line  gas  from  the  uptakes  of  the 
boiler-,  blow-  it  through  a  cooler 
and  washer  into  the  cargo  vent 
system,  and  with  connection  also 
into  the  cargo  suction  piping  -\- 
tem.  The  object  of  this  system  is 
to  keep  all  ullage  spaces  in  cargo 
tanks  filled  with  inert  gas  that 
will  not  support  either  explosion 
or  combustion.  Arrangement  of 
piping  is  such  that  the  system  can 
be  operated  by  vacuum  by-passing 
the  blower. 

Shand  and  Jurs  marine  type 
float  gage-  are  installed  in  all 
cargo  tanks.  Each  cargo  hatch 
coaming   is    connected    through    a 
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THE  SPONSOR  AND  THE  BUILDER 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Stoner   (center),  wife  of  vice  president  of  Standard  Oil 

Company  of  California,  and  to  her  left,  Robert  Haig,  vice  president, 

Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company. 


four-inch  vent  pipe  to  a  Shand  and 
furs  pressure  vacuum  valve.  Each 
of  these  valves  is  connected  to  a 
10"  header  which  is  led  up  the 
nearest  mast  and  terminates  in  a 
Shand  and  Jurs  flame  arrester. 
Mercro  Nordstrom  lubricated 
plug  valves  are  used  on  this  vent 
system, 

In  addition  to  this  flue-gas  sys- 
tem each  cargo  tank  is  covered  by 


a  steam  smothering  line  taking 
steam  from  the  150  psi  auxiliary 
steam  lines.  This  system  covers 
also  the  dry  cargo  spaces,  paint 
and  lamp  locker,  and  forward 
pump  room.  A  6"  fire  main  with 
suitable  hydrants  and  hose  covers 
the  whole  ship  and  is  served  by 
two  powerful  pumps. 

The  machinery  spaces  are  fur- 
ther protected  by  a  C-O-Two  sys- 


J.  H.  TUTTLE.  vice 
president  and 
treasurer  on 
Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia's board  of 
directors,  and  Mrs. 
Tuttle,  who  spon- 
sored the  S.S.  J.  H. 
Tuttle. 
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tern  capable  of  completely  flood 
ing  the  engine  and  boiler  room 
bilges. 

A  complete  Butterworth  tank- 
cleaning  system  is  installed  with 
connections  and  fittings  that  will 
apply  thorough  hot  salt  water 
washing  to  any  cargo  oil  tank. 

Accommodations 

As  in  all  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia tankers,  the  quarters  im 
officers  and  crew  are  commodious, 
comfortable  and  convenient,  with 
adequate  equipment  and  furnish- 
ings to  make  life  at  sea  the  equal 
of  that  at  first-class  hotels  ashore. 
On  the  upper  deck  level,  under 
the  poop,  are  housed:  18  wipers, 
oilers,  firemen  and  messboys,  two 
in  a  room;  the  refrigerating  ma- 
chinery and  cold  rooms  :  the  stew- 
ard's stores;  the  butcher  shop;  the 
laundry;  crew's  showers  and  toi- 
lets ;  the  hospital ;  the  engineer's 
laboratory  ;  and  baggage  and  stor- 
age rooms. 

Quarters  for  cooks,  messboj 
and  Navy  gunners  are  arranged 
on  the  poop  deck,  which  provides 
generous  space  also  for  the  galley, 
officer's  mess,  crew's  mess,  and 
Navy  mess.  On  the  boat  deck 
alone  are  spacious  rooms  for  the 
engineering  officers  and  the  stew- 
ard. The  chief  has  a  fine  suite  with 
stateroom  office  and  private  bath. 
First  Assistant  rates  a  room  and 
private  bath. 

The  midship  house  has  three 
decks  above  the  upper  deck.  On 
the  navigation  bridge  deck  are  the 
wheel  house,  chart  room,  and  cap- 
tain's suite.  Next  below  is  tin- 
upper  bridge  deck  which  givw 
space  for  the  1st  mate's  room  with 
private  bath;  rooms  for  the  2nd 
and  3rd  mates  with  communicat- 
ing bath  ;  individual  rooms  for  the 
4th  mate,  an  ensign  and  the  radi" 
operator;  the  radio  room  and  the 
ship's  office.  Below  again  on  the 
bridge  deck  are  ten  rooms,  hous- 
ing 12  seamen,  10  gunners.  4 
cadets,  a  boatswain  and  a  pump 
man. 

All  of  these  quarters  are  fin- 
ished in  fireproof  paneling  in- 
stalled by  llopeman  Brothers  ami 
painted  in  pleasing  pastel  shades 
that  are  easy  on  the  eye  and  eaSJ 
to  keep  clean. 
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REPRESENTATIVES  OF  STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA  at  the  sponsor's  party  following  the  launch 
of  the  tanker  R.  C.  Stoner.  Mrs.  Stoner,  the  sponsor,  sits  in  center  of  front  row  with  large  bouquet. 
Standing    directly    back    of    her   chair    is    C.    H.    Robertson,    assistant    manager    of    Marine    Department. 


MACHINERY   AND   EQUIPMENT 


Propulsion   turbines  General  Electric 

Main  reduction  gears  General  Electric 

— Main  condenser — two  pass Ingersoll-Rand 

— Cross-compound   turbine   and   double-reduction  gear 

unit    General  Electric 

— Main  air  ejector Ingersoll-Rand 

— Auxiliary   condenser  Ingersoll-Rand 

— Auxiliary    air   ejector Ingersoll-Rand 

— General  service,  ball  and  bilge  pump        Ingersoll-Rand 

— Main  condensate  pumps Ingersoll-Rand 

— Portable  (drinking)  water  pump Worfhington 

— Wash  water  pump Worfhington 

— General  service,  ball  and  bilge  pump      National  Transit 

— Evaporator  feed   pumps National  Transit 

— Fire  &  Butterworth  pump Ingersoll-Rand 

— Auxiliary  feed  pump National  Transit 

— Main   feed   pumps Ingersoll-Rand 

— Auxiliary  condensate  pump Ingersoll-Rand 

— Auxiliary  circulating  pump Ingersoll-Rand 

— Sanitary  pump    Ingersoll-Rand 

— Main  circulating  pump Ingersoll-Rand 

— For'd  P.  R.  bilge  and  ballast  pump  National  Transit 

— Fresh  water  transfer  pump  National  Transit 

— Auxiliary  diesel  generating  set National  Transit 

— Desuperheater Elliott  Company 

— 2nd-stage  feed  water  heater Ross  Heater 

— Deaererating  feed  water  heater Cochrane 

— 2nd-stage  heater  drainer Atwood  &  Merrill 

! — Evaporators   Davis  Engineering 

2 — Distillers    Davis  Engineering 

Gland   seal  ejector Foster-Wheeler 

Drain   cooler  Ross  Heater  Co. 

2 — Refrigerating    units   York 

Refrigerating  condensate  circulating  water  pump. 

Micro   Westco. 

Lathe    Nebel 

Drill   press   Royersford 

Grinder Cincinnati 

2— Whistles  Leslie 

1 — Steering  gear  American  Engineering  Co. 


—Windlass-triple  spur  gear  American  Engineering  Co. 
—Mooring  winches  American  Engineering  Co. 
—Mooring  winches  American  Engineering  Co. 
—Main  boilers  Babcock  &  Wilcox 

Superheaters    Babcock  &  Wilcox 

Air  heaters  Babcock  &  Wilcox 

—Oil  burners  Babcock  &  Wilcox 

— Soot  blowers   Diamond 

—Fuel  oil  service  pumps   Ouimby 

— Eng.  Rm.  fuel  oil  trans,  pump  National  Transit 

—Auxiliary  F.  O.  service  &  trans,  pump  National  Transit 
—For'd  P.  R.  fuel  oil  trans,  pump  National  Transit 

-Hand  fuel  oil   pressure  pump Gould's 

-Fuel  oil  heaters  Davis 

-Condensate  cooler  for  fuel  oil  heater Davis 

-Forced  draft  blowers  American   Blower  Co. 

-Draw  pump  and  receiver Micro-Westco 

(Pomona  Pump  Co.) 

—Injector  Consolidated  Ashcroft 

—Feed  water  grease  extractor Davis 

—Ship's  service  air  compressor Ingersoll-Rand 

—Steam  driven  air  compressor Westinghouse 

—Air  cooler  for  compressed  air Davis 

—Lubricating  oil  service  pumps Quimby 

—Hand  lubricating  oil  service  pump Gould's 

—Lubricating  oil  storage  tank  filling  pump      Union  Steam 

—Lubricating   oil   purifier Sharpies 

—Lubricating  oil  coolers Condenser  Service 

—Lubricating  oil  purifier  heater Davis 

—Flue-gas  blower  Roots-Connerville 

-Main   cargo   pumps Ingersoll-Rand 

—Cargo  stripping  pumps National  Transit 

—Pump  room  bilge  pump National  Transit 

—Butterworth  salt  wafer  heater  Ross  Heater  &  Mfg.  Co. 
—Drain  cooler  for  Butterworth  heater 

Ross  Heater  &  Mfg.  Co. 

-6"  steam  jet  ejectors  for  flue  gas Foster-Wheeler 

—Turbo-generator  sets  Westinghouse 

—Motor  generating   sets Westinghouse 

Auxiliary  motors  and  electrical  equipment 

Westinghouse 
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A  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  IDEAS  ON  THE 
WAR-WINNING  JOB  OF  WHOLESALE  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  SKILL  IN  THE  MARITIME  CRAFTS 
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AN   INEXPERIENCED   GIRL  made  this 
after  only  four  minutes  of  instruction. 


WELDING  TECHNIQUE  AND  APPLICATION 


Veep  penetrat- 

ing  welds  wherein  the  base  metal 
is  fused  well  below  the  surface  of 
the  joint  are  quite  common,  espe- 
cially in  the  "submerged  arc'"  proc- 
ess commonly  known  as  Union- 
melt  welding.  In  fact,  at  Calship 
butt  welds  in  plate  up  to  %"  thick 
are  made  without  beveling  the 
edges.  The  weld  is  fused  at  least 
half  the  plate  thickness  from  the 
first  side,  and  the  process  repeated 
im  the  second  side  to  obtain  com- 
plete penetration  of  the  joint.  This 
process  requires  very  much  less 
"fillet"  metal  than  for  grooved 
joints  since  a  large  portion  of  the 
fusion  zone  is  supplied  by  melting 
the  base  metal. 

The  use  of  deep  penetrating 
weld  for  fillets  likewise  saves  on 
welding  rod  hut  the  deep  pene- 
trating weld  will  not  measure  up 
to  specified  gage  size  as  deter- 
mined by  all  recognized  standards 
of  inspection. 

These  tests  were  made  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  it  was  desired 
to  confirm  the  "Fleet  Fillet"  pro- 
cedure for  our  own  information 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  in- 
spection sei  i,  es  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  and  the  Mari- 
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This  article  is  based  on  a 
report  on  tests  conducted 
by  the  Welding  Engineering 
Department  of  the  Califor- 
nia Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  Fleet  Fillet 
welding  technique  proposed 
by  the  Lincoln  Electric  Com- 
pany and  recently  approved 
by  the  American  Bureau  of 
Snipping. 

The  experiments  were  un- 
der the  supervision  of  and 
the  report  prepared  by: 

M.  H.  MacKUSICK,  weld- 
ing engineer; 

J.  B.  HIATT,  mechanical 
engineer;  and 

R.  V.  ANDERSON,  engi- 
neer in  charge,  Testing  Lab- 
oratory, at  California  Ship- 
building Corporation. 


time  Commission.  Second,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  in  advance, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  in  actual  pro- 
duction. Third,  it  was  hoped  that 
some  information  might  be  gained 
which  would  result  in  further  im- 
provements. 


Equipment 
The  equipment  used  in  making 
the  sample  welds  was  selected 
from  and  representative  of  weld- 
ing equipment  used  throughout 
the  yard.  For  alternating  current 
a  heavy-duty  Hollup  500-ampere 
(rated)  welding  transformer  was 
used,  and  for  direct-current  tests 
a  300-ampere  Lincoln  Shield  Arc 
welding  generator  was  employed. 
These  machines  were  set  up  in  a 
small  room  adjoining  the  testing 
laboratory  especially  for  experi- 
mental purposes. 

Material 

All  welding  specimens  were 
made  up  on  cross  sections  pre- 
pared by  tacking  two  5"  stiffeners 
on  either  side  of  a  10"  plate.  The 
length  of  the  assembly  was  24". 
These  stiffeners  were  centered  on 
the  10"  plate  and  lined  up  care- 
fully to  reduce  bending  stresses  to 
a  minimum  during  the  tension 
test.  These  assemblies  supported 
themselves  for  welding  in  the  fiat 
position,  or  were  supported  in  a 
jig  for  welding  in  the  horizontal 
position. 

The  electrodes  used  for  these 
tests  were  of  the  American  Weld- 
ing Society  Specification   E-6030. 
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FIG.  // — Specimen  No.  C-99 
showing  the  effect  of  weld- 
ing current  on  penetration. 
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[*he  majority  of  the  specimens 
vere  made  with  '  ("  Fleetweld  11  : 
•ut  tests  were  made  for  compara- 
ive  purposes  w  ith  3  16",  '  \"  and 
16"  Fleetweld  9  and  3  16"  and 
■  32"  Westinghouse  DH. 

General  Procedure 
Single-pass  vs  elds  were  made  i  m 
ither  side  of  each  stiffener.  Sam- 
ile  welds  were  made  in  both  the 
lat  and  horizontal  positions  using 
Iternating  current.  Welds  were 
nade  in  the  same  manner  with 
lirect  current  hut  in  the  Hat  posi- 


tion onlj  .  \\  elding  operatoi  -  Fi  n 
these  tests  were  selected  from  the 
plate  shop  and  subassemblies. 

The  plates  weir  laid  out  with 
soapstone  markings  at  intervals 
equivalent  to  IS  second's  welding 
time.  For  example,  for  a  weld 
made  at  a  travel  speed  of  12  inches 
per  minute,  the  plate  \\  as  laid  i  ml 
in  four  segments,  each  three 
inches  long.  This  enabled  the 
i  iperati  ir  t>  i  cluck  his  speed  at  each 
fifteen-second  interval.  All  welds 
were   run   for  an   interval   of  one 


WELDING     POSITIONS 


ELECTRODE     POSITIONS 


PUT  POSITION 


^ 


HORIZONTAL  P03I TION 


HOTH    POTTTTCNS 


FIG.  (—DIAGRAM  of  test  procedure  showing  positions  of  work 
and  electrodes,  and  the  location  of  weld  siie  measurements. 


minute  except  those  run  at  speeds 
in  excess  of  20  inches  per  minute, 
in  which  case  the  plates  used  were 
not  long  enough  to  accommodate 

a  weld  of  one-minute  duration  SO 
a  shorter  time  interval  was  used. 
The  plate  thickness  used  w  as  \  ari 

aide.  The  size  was  selected  in  an 
effort  to  cause  failure  in  the  weld 
during  the  tension  test. 

1  lata  noted  at  the  time  i  if  w  eld 
ing  included  type  of  current,  open 
circuit  voltage,  machine  setting  of 
current,  presence  and  number  of 
cracked  fillets,  electrode  and  size, 
travel  speed,  angle  of  electrode, 
and  electrode  burn-off  rate. 

Two  test  specimens  1 '  _>  inches 
wide  were  machine  cut  from  each 
sample.  (  me  was  cut  down  to  3x3 
inches,  ground,  polished  and 
etched  for  macro-structure.  The 
other  specimen  was  lightly  etched 
without  edge  preparation  and 
measurements  of  weld  size  and 
pentration  taken  as  indicated  in 
Figure  I.  Minimum  dimensions 
of  the  plate  in  this  specimen 
were  determined  and  a  tension 
test  applied  until  failure  resulted. 
The  location  of  the  failure  I  plate 
or  weld)  was  noted  and  record 
was  kept  of  imperfections  in  the 
weld. 

Initial  Tests 

A  large  number  of  initial  test 
Specimens  were  made  up  using 
3/16"  Fleetweld  9,  7/32"  West- 
inghouse Mil,  and  '4"  Fleetweld 
11  in  the  tlat  position  to  determine 
the  limiting  rate  of  travel.  Alter- 
nating current  was  used  exclu- 
sively  for  these   tests  at   hoth   80 
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and  100  volts  open  circuit  with 
little  regard  for  current  setting, — 
the  current  being  adjusted  as  nec- 
essary to  maintain  good  penetra- 
tion and  high  fluidity.  Travel 
speeds  were  taken  over  a  range 
from  12  tn  24  inches  per  minute. 
At  this  time  certain  specimens 
were  made  to  cover  particular  con- 
ditions. Attention  is  called  to 
Specimen  No.  C-99  (Fig.  II)  in 
which  the  four  fillets  were  made  at 
different  currents  to  show  the  ef- 
fect of  current  on  penetration, 
soundness,  and  appearance. 

On  the  last  seventeen  tests  the 
electrode  burn  off  was  recorded  as 
a  hasis  for  establishing  pn  iper  cur- 
rent. From  these  tests  the  follow- 
ing procedure  table  was  made  up. 
A  portion  of  Table  IV  from  the 
paper  on  Fleet  Fillet  Welding 
Technique  published  by  the  Lin- 
coln Electric  Company  is  shown 
for  comparison  (Fig.  Ill): 

Confirmation  Tests 
The  remaining  test  specimens 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Fig. 
Ill  table  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
firming it.  Two  sets  of  specimens 
were  welded  in  the  flat  position; 
one  with  alternating  and  one  with 
direct  current.  Both  ac  and  de- 
tests were  made  at  a  travel  speed 
of  12"  per  minute  and  with  an 
electrode  angle  of  30°  from  the 
plate.  Electrodes  used  were  3/16" 
and  5/16"  Fleetweld  9,  and  yA" 
Fleetweld  11.  For  comparative 
purposes  two  specimens  were 
made  with  V2"  fillets  welded  ac- 
cording to  conventional  tech- 
niques. With  5/16"  Fleetweld  9 
at  five  inches  per  minute  and  %" 


Plate 
Size 
In. 
1/4 
5  16 
3/8 
1/2 


LINCOLN   ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Burn-Off  Arc  Electrode 

Rate  Current  Speed  Size 

In./Min. 

9 

9 

9  3/4 


- 


12  1/2 


Current 
Amps. 
250 
250 
275 
350 


Are 
Speed 
In./Min. 

13 
13 
13 
13 


1/4 
1/4 
1/4 
1/4 


Ultimate 
Strength 
Lbs./ln. 

15,000 
18,750 
22.500 
30,000 


CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 


Drawing 

Ultimate 

Fillet 

Current 

Electrode 

Arc 

Burn-Off 

Strength 

Size 

Amps. 

Size 

Speed 

Rate 

A.W.S. 

In. 

In. 

In./Min. 

In. 

Lb./ln. 

3/16 

150 

3/16 

11-13 

11    1/2 

15,500 

1/4 

200 

3/16-7/32 

11-13 

3/16-15 
7/32-1 1 

1/2 

20.500 

5/16 

275 

7/32-1/4 

11-13 

7/32-13 
1/4-10 

25.000 

3/8 

325 

1/4 

11-13 

11    1/2 

29,000 

FIG.  Ill — Portion  of  proposed  table  for  single  pass  fillet  welds  in  downhand  posi- 
tion using  A.W.S.  Type  6030  electrodes  (10-14-42)  compared  with  Lincoln  Electric 
Company's  table  for  Fleet  Fillet  welding  technique. 


at    f, 


:hes 


per 


Fleetweld    9 
minute. 

One  additional  set  of  specimens 
was  welded  with  alternating  cur- 
rent in  the  horizontal  position,  us- 
ing a  travel  of  10"  per  minute,  and 
with  the  angle  of  electrode  at  30° 
measured  from  stiffener.  This  ac- 
tually directs  the  arc  into  the  plate 
rather  than  into  the  joint,  but  the 
change  is  necessary  to  prevent 
undercutting  of  the  vertical  mem- 
ber. 

Two  test  specimens  were  cut 
from  each  of  these  sample  welds. 
One  of  these  was  ground,  polished, 
and  etched  for  macro-structure ; 
the  other  was  tested  in  tension  to 
failure. 


Table  and  diagram  showing  adopted  procedures. 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Procedure  for  Deep  Fillet  Welding  Technique,  Down  Hand  Position 
using  A.W.S.  E-6030  heavy  all-mineral  coated  electrodes. 
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Fla1 

Horizor 

tal 

Drawing 

Electrode 

Recommended 

El 

sctrode  Burn 

Fillet  Size 

Size 

Travel 

Speed 

Off  Rate 

inches 

inches 

Flat 

Horiz . 

inches/  minute 

3/16 

3/16 

12 

10 

11  1/2 

1/4 

3/16 

12 

10 

15 

5/16 

V4 

12 

10 

10 

3/8 

1/4 

12 

10 

11  1/2 

7/16 
1/2 

1/4 
1/4 

12 
12 

10 

10 

12  1/2 

1/2 

5/16 

12 

10 

12 

Current  and  Weld  Strength 
Figure  II  shows  the  relation- 
ship between  the  strength  of  deep 
fillet  welds  and  the  current  used  tn 
produce  them  measured  in  terms 
of  the  burn-off  rate  of  electrode. 
Superimposed  upon  the  scale  of 
strength  of  joint  is  shown  the 
scale  of  conventional  fillet  weld 
sizes  corresponding  to  this 
strength,  taken  from  Navy  specifi- 
cations as  quoted  in  the  Welding 
Handbook  (American  Welding 
Society  1942).  These  curves  show 
the  proper  current  selection  to 
produce  deep  fillet  welds  equiva- 
lent to  the  conventional  fillets  of 
the  size  shown.  These  curves 
cover  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Flat  Position 

a.  Alternating  current 

1.  3/16"  electrode 

2.  Y\"  electrode 

3.  5/16"  electrode 

b.  Direct  current 
1.  Y\"  electrode 

2.  Horizontal  Position 
a.  Alternating  current 

1.  3/16"  electrode 

2.  J4"  electrode 

Figure  V  shows  the  approxi- 
mate relationship  between  burn- 
off  rate  of  electrode  and  the  weld- 
ing current  in  amperes.  Here 
note  that  these  currents  are  actus 
welding  currents  and  not  machin 
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FIG.    IV  —  Curves    showing    relation    of    strength 
and  size  to  burn-off  rate  of  electrode  (current). 
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FIG.   V  —  Curves  showing   approximate   relationship  of 
current  to  burn-off  rate  for  various  sizes  of  electrodes. 


settings.  When  applying  this  pro 
fiiiiri-.  the  welding  current  should 
tlways  be  adjusted  bv  checking 
the  burn-off  rate  of  electrode. 

In  addition  to  their  value  in  se- 
ecting  the  proper  current  for  a 
wreld  of  given  strength,  these 
curves  indicate  that :  alternating 
:urrent  gave  a  weld  of  superior 
trength  to  direct  current  for  the 
same  burn-off  rate  and  electrode 
izc ;  and  alternating-current 
welds  showed  a  greater  range  of 
pplicatii  m  for  a  given  set  i  if  ci  m 
litinns  within  the  limits  of  ma- 
hint-  capacity.  The  slope  of  the 
urve  of  the  Lincoln  Electric 
'<  mi  pa  n  y  's  recom  m  endations 
ould  not  he  reproduced  with  the 
lireel  -current  equipment  avail- 
ilile  in  thi>  yard.  However,  this 
loes  not  mean  that  the  available 
Ic  equipment  is  not  suited  to  this 
echnique.  The  tests  show  that 
food  results  are  obtainable  for 
diet  sizes  corresponding  to  5  16" 
md   S."  design  size. 

Adopted  Procedure 
With  very  few  exceptions,  these 
ests  show  that  the  strengths  of 
'deep  fillets"  made  according  to 
he  procedure  table  shown  in  Fig- 
ire  Til  are  in  excess  of  design  re- 
tirements. This  would  indicate 
hat  by  further  investigations  it 
night  he  possible  to  make  addi- 
ional    savings    in    electrodes    and 


man-hours  by  slight  increases  iii 
arc   speed,   or   savings   in    power 

Consumption  by  decreases  in  weld- 
ing currents.  However,  since  the 
I  hi  i]  H  ised  table  I  Fig.  1 1 1  i  was 
based  largelj  on  Vmerican  Bureau 
of  Shipping  and  United  State- 
Maritime  Commission  approval 
of  technique  and  procedure,  it 
seemed  advisable  not  to  alter  the 
procedure,  but  to  use  the  addi- 
tional strength  as  a  safety  factor 
against  the  possibility  cl  irregular 
pn  iductii  m  wi  irk. 

The  electrode  angles  were  es- 
tablished for  the  ll.it  position  as 
M\  from  the  plate  and  30°  leading 
from  the  vertical.  This  arrange- 
ment assures  maximum  penetra- 
tion into  the  joint  and  keeps  the 

molten  ] I  away  from  the  arc  at 

the  adopted  12"  per  minute  travel 
speed.  The  same  lead  angle  was 
adopted  for  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, but  the  angle  with  the  plate 
was  changed  to  on  to  eliminate 
undercut   in   the  vertical   member. 

Qualification  of  Welding 
Operators 

"Welding  operators  shall  be  certi- 
fied to  use  the  deep  fillet  welding  tech- 
nique (Lincoln  Electric  Company's 
'Fleet  Fillet'  technique)  as  follows: 

"Welding  operators  shall  be  given 
instructions  in  technique  of  deep  fil- 
let welding  by  competent  instructors 
and  shall  deposit  on  a  test  sample  a 
deep  fillet  weld  of  predetermined  size. 
Weld    sample    shall    be    macro-etched 


on  a  cross  section,  and  weld  must 
measure  with  at  least  the  penetration 
that  is  required  for  selected  size  of 
weld.  The  appearance  of  the  weld  de- 
posit must  be  sound  and  free  from 
defects. 

"Qualified  welders  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  qualification  cards  signed 
by  the  testing  engineer  showing  opera- 
tor's name  and  badge  number  and  in- 
dicating that  he  has  been  tested  and 
qualified  for  deep  fillet  welding  tech- 
nique." 

Before  allowing  each  operator 
to  take  a  qualification  test,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  as  much  prelimi- 
nary instruction  as  may  be  found 
necessary.  A  sample  board  has 
been  made  up  of  the  specimens 
made  in  the  above  tests  on  which 
specimens  are  laid  out  to  show  the 
effect  of  each  variable.  It  is  felt 
that  this  will  lie  of  value  in  deni 
onstrating  the  procedure.  Qualifi- 
cation of  operators  is  now  under 
way  in  an  effort  to  have  a  supplj 
of  qualified  men  available  at  the 
time  a  sufficient  supply  of  quali- 
fied electrode  is  available  for  con- 
t i n ii '  his  production. 

The  simplicity  of  the  technique 
can  reduce  the  training  time  to  a 
lY.H  lion  of  that  required  for  con- 
ventional technique.  This  was  de- 
termined by  making  a  flat  fillet 
weld  in  the  test  laboratory  by  a 
person  who  had  had  no  previous 
direct  contact  or  experience  with 
welding.  The  girl  selected  was 
(Page  103,  please) 
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TYPICAL    SHIPBOARD     INSTALLATION 

Refrigerating   machines  used   to   supply 
cooling  for  storage  of  perishable  foods. 


by  John  F.  Kooistra 

Carrier  Corporation  Branch  Manager 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Tih  Conditioning 


IN    OUR    WAR    PROGRAM 


M 


ANY  PEOPLE 
have  had  the  impression  that  air 
conditioning  was  primarily  a  busi- 
ness of  maintaining  comfortable 
conditions  in  theaters,  stores,  of- 
fices and  homes.  Prior  to  1941, 
comfort  was  the  highly  publicized 
part  of  the  art  of  air  conditioning, 
but  was  never  an  adequate  de- 
scription. For  example,  it  would 
not  be  comfortable  to  stay  in  a 
room  where  the  temperature  is 
held  at  — 70°,  or  in  one  where  the 
temperature  is  held  at  120°  and  95 
per  cent  relative  humidity,  yet 
such  rooms  are  frequently  air 
conditioned  for  a  specific  reason  in 
industry.  Air  conditioning  in  our 
war  program  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  industrial  application  and 
id  as  a  necessity. 

\  brief  background  of  tempera- 
ture and  humiditj     ohtrol  of  air  is 
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desirable  before  discussing  its  ap- 
plication to  the  war. 

Practically  all  installations 
made  between  1903  and  1920  were 
of  an  industrial  nature  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  material  which 
was  being  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed. Textiles,  tobacco,  chemi- 
cals, printing  and  lithography, 
confectionery,  food  products,  and 
explosive  plants  were  the  most 
prominent  users  of  air  condition- 
ing during  that  period.  From  1920 
to  1930,  in  addition  to  the  indus- 
trial applications,  an  increasing 
number  of  comfort  conditioning 
job-,  were  installed  in  theaters, 
stores  and  public  buildings.  From 
1930  through  1940,  great  strides 
were  made  in  the  use  of  comfort 
air  conditioning  for  railway  cars, 
restaurants,  small  stores,  individ- 
ual offices  and  homes. 


This  was  the  period  when  the 
public  became  air  -  conditioning 
minded,  but  during  the  same  pe- 
riod the  air-conditioning  engineer 
was  also  continuing  to  work  with 
(to  the  public  unknown)  indus- 
tries in  connection  with  new  syn- 
thetic products  and  scores  of  pre- 
cision processes.  This  resulted  in 
"air  conditioning  going  to  war  in 
1941."   What  is  it  doing  then? 

The  answer  is :  "Many  things 
that  are  essential  to  healthy  fight- 
ing forces  wrell  equipped  with  fine 
tools  of  war." 

War  Uses 

To  enumerate  the  several  scores 
of  uses  which  rate  high  priorities, 
frequently  the  same  as  those  ap- 
plied for  tanks,  planes,  ships  and 
ammunition,  would  require  much 
space.  However,  an  idea  of  the 
importance  of  air  conditioning 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIE' 


a  production  t.">l  can  he  obtained 
from  .hi  outline  of  the  more  im 
port. nit  war  applications  of  air 
Conditioning  and  refrigeration. 

ilistinction  i-  heme;  made  in 
tlii ~-  discussion  between  the  terms 
"  Vir  i  onditioning"  and  "Refrig 
eration,"  as  both  refer  t"  thi 
ditioning  of  air  regardless  of  ap 
plication.  The  older  term  "Refi  ig 
eration"  .1-  applied  t"  cold  s) 
probably    should    be    changed    to 
Low  Temperature  \ir  Condition 
iecause  ii  describes  in  better 
detail  the  functii  'ii  1  >f  the  refrigera 
timi  equipment   which   i-  part  of 
the  "\  '-rail  conditioning  plant.  For 
the  purpose  of  tin-  article,  how 
ever,  we  use  the  words  "  \ir  Con- 
ditioning" anil  "Refrigeration"  in- 
terchangeably. 

Pood  Supply 

rhe  all  important  service  of 
food  5iipplj  to  soldiers  ami  >ail< >rs 
Deans  that  large  refrigerated  stoi 

impartments  must  be  fur- 
ni.-hed  on  all  fighting  ships  and 
merchant  vessels.  Thirty  t"  forty 
Pit  cent  of  tin-  cargo  space  on 
ships  buill  prior  to  1942  was  re 
frigerated  for  tin-  carrying  of  per- 
ishable foodstuffs  such  as  meats, 
dairy  products,  fruit-  ami  vege 
[.Tie- 

The  new  shipbuilding  program 
ha-  taxed  the  refrigeration  ami  air 
conditioning  equipment  manufac- 
turers' production  line-.  Thou- 
sands of  ships  are  being  built  to- 
lay  and  they  all  require  ships' 
stores  refrigeration  for  crew  ami 
troops,  mi-  cargo  refrigeration  for 
:arrying  large  quantities  of  per- 
shables  to  our  fighting  forces  and 
to  our  allies.  Cargo,  a-  well  as 
Sighting  ships,  are  greatly  depend- 
ing mi  the  proper  maintenance  of 
Foodstuff  on  board.  .Marine  refrig 
.'ration  i-,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
mportance  for  the  proper  execu 
lion  of  our  war  effort. 

Refrigerated  car-  and  truck-  are 
ittSt  as  necessary  fur  land  trans- 
portation. All  Army  and  \'a\  \ 
bases  in  the  United  States  or 
ibroad  require  refrigerated  food 
storage  rooms.  One  of  Carrier- 
production  lines  is  making  several 
thousand     sets     of     refrigeration 


equipment  foi  use  in  conne<  tlon 
with  large  portable  storage  cm 
partments  foi  the  \a\  \ . 

Precision  Manufacture 

In  the  manufacturing  of  preci 
-inn  products  there  are  a  numbei 
"t  operations  that  require  air  con- 
ditioning 01  ition  a-  an 
essential  to  qualit)  control,  a<  1  u 
rate  workmanship  and  quantit) 
pn  "hi' 

In  the  case  .a'  optical  instru 
ments,  such  a-  range  finders, 
height  tinder-,  photographic 
lenses,  ami  binoculars,  the  leading 
manufacturer-  such  a-  Bausi  li  and 
Lomb,  Eastman  Kodak,  Sperrj 
Gyroscope,  Spencer  Lens,  and 
others  find  it  necessar)  to  condi- 
tion air  with  emphasis  "ii  air 
cleanliness  t"  eliminate  damage 
b)  .mi  bi  irne  dm.  particularly  that 
of  an  abrash  e  nature.  Their  "qual- 
it) w  atchdogs"  will  holler  if  an) 
thing    as    big   a-   one    micron    in 

diameter  goes  through  the  special 
(one-millionth  of  a  meter)  air  til 
ters.  The)  al-"  want  to  control 
the  temperature  of  the  working 
spa<  e  i'  1  pre\  cut  uncontrolled  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  either 
w< irk  1  ir  gages  lieyi md  the  required 
tolerance  of  accuracy.  They  re- 
quire control  of  relative  humidity 


t"  prevent  excessive  hand  perspi 
ration  that  mar-  surfaces  and 
causes  rust.  The)  require  cooling 
ami  \  entilation  t"  make  habitable 

the  mar  du-t    tight   i""tn-  w  In  i  e  .1 

large  amount  of  heat  i-  released 
from  motors,  lights  an. I  people. 

The  -aim-  reasi  'ii-  f(  ii   aii   .  .  >mli 

tioning  applj  t"  the  manufacture 
of  all  manner  of  precision  iii-tru 
ments  such  a-  flying  instruments, 
radii  >  ami  i  i  immunicatii >ns  equip- 
ment, gages,  gun  sights  and  the 
like.  In  addition  t"  the  require- 
ments during  manufacture,  these 
instruments  must  he  tested  under 

the  extreme  of  tropical  CI  mditii  m- 
"ii    the   "in'   hand,  and    the  cold   of 

high    altitude   conditions   on    the 

other  hand.  Tin-  i-  to  insure  that 
instruments  employed  a-  in  mili- 
tary plane-  t"  he  flown  at  high 
altitudes  will  meet  the  critical  re 
quirements  of  operating  condi 
ti"ii-.  Thi-  call-  fur  te-l  labora 
tories,  testing  rooms,  or  test  cham- 
bers w  here  great  extremes  of  teni 
perature,  humidity,  ami  air  pres 
sure  can  he  attained. 

Airplane  Production 

Tn    the    field    of   manufacture   of 
airplane    engines,    airplane    part- 
ami  in  the  blackout  type  of  assem 
bly  plant,  many  i>\  the  largest  air- 


AIR  CONDITIONING  IN  THE  MAGMA  COPPER  MINES  permits 
working  at  lower  depth,  where  some  ot  the  richest  veins  have 
been  found.    Equipment  located  nearly  one  mile  below  surface. 
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conditioning  systems  in  the  world 
have  been  installed.  Single  in- 
stallations in  such  plants  are  often 
forty  to  fifty  times  the  size  of  the 
air-conditioning  plant  in  a  mod- 
erate size  store. 

The  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  (N.A.C.A.) 
wind  tunnel  for  testing  airplanes 
and  airplane  sub-assemblies  is  be- 
ing supplied  with  refrigerating 
equipment  which  will  stamp  it  as 
one  of  the  largest  refrigeration 
plants  in  the  world. 

Mines  and  Metals 

Other  applications  which  have 
caught  the  production  engineers' 
fancy  are  the  applications  of  air 
conditioning  to  blast  furnaces  and 
to  mine  cooling. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
Woodward  Iron  Co.  at  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  for  example,  has 
increased  production  as  much  as 
20  per  cent,  reduced  coke  con- 
sumption as  much  as  13  per  cent 
and  has  improved  the  quality  of 
its  iron  by  means  of  air-condition- 
ing systems  which  remove  many 
thousands  of  gallons  of  water  per 
day  from  the  air  entering  the  blast 
furnaces. 

Mines,  such  as  the  Magma  Cop- 
per Mine  in  Arizona,  have  found  it 


CONDITIONING  BLAST  FURNACE  AIR 
has  effected  increased  production,  sav- 
ings in  fuel,  and  greater  uniformity  i.i 
product. 


possible  to  greatly  step  up  the  pro- 
duction and  protect  the  health  of 
the  workers  by  the  cooling  and 
dehumidifying  of  the  lower  work- 
ing levels,  where  have  been  found 
some  of  the  richest  veins.  These 
areas  could  not  be  worked  were  it 
not  for  air  conditioning. 

Synthetics 

Modern  synthetics,  such  as  one 
type  of  rubber,  cannot  be  manu- 
factured without  the  use  of  re- 
frigeration, requiring  tempera- 
tures of  approximately  — 100°  F. 
Nylon,  rayon,  certain  plastics, 
powder,  high  octane  gasoline,  all 
require  either  refrigeration  or  air 
conditioning,  or  both. 


;eoI 


Add  to  these  the  growing  use 
air  conditioning  for  gun  compart 
ments  on  ships,  control  towers  at 
air  bases,  bomb-proof  message 
centers,  field  and  camp  hospital 
operating  rooms,  and  a  host  of 
other  applications,  and  the  responj 
sibilities  of  air  conditioning  as  a 
tool  for  war  can  be  realized.  Con- 
sequently, personal  discomfort  at 
home  must  be  acceptable  to  all 
while  the  air  conditioning  and  re- 
frigeration industry  has  gone  to 
war.  When  Victory  is  won,  air 
conditioning  will  be  stronger  than 
ever  for  peace-time  service  in  the 
post-war  period. 


LITTLE    SHIPS    GET 


ENGINEERS'    ATTENTION 


Submarine  tenders, 

mine  sweepers,  fleet  tugs  and  es- 
cort ships  get  little  attention  from 
the  general  public.  Nevertheless 
they  play  an  important  part  in 
World  War  II.  Escort  ships  built 
to  accompany  convoys  have  twin 
screws,  each  driven  by  two  motors 
in  tandem.  The  direct  drive  is  an 
unusual  feature  with  propellers 
designed  for  higher  than  normal 
speed  and  low-speed  motors.  Thus 
the  usual  gears  are  eliminated, 
which  is  important  now  that  gear- 
manufacturing  facilities  are  so 
heavily  loaded.  Ventilation  is  by 
recirculated  air  and  water  coolers, 
according  to  Westinghouse  engi- 
neers. To  save  space  the  water 
coolers  are  mounted  on  top  of  the 
motor  and  air  is  drawn  through 
the  motor  windings,  over  the  com- 
mutator, through  the  coolers  and 
back  to  the  motor.  Circulating  the 
air  in  this  direction  keeps  dust 
from  the  carbon  brushes  away 
from  the  commutator,  where  it  is 
injurious  to  electrical  insulation. 

Several  new  Meet  tugs  use  a 
double-armature  dc  motor  to  drive 
a  single  propeller.  No  gears  are 
used,  and  contrary  to  custom,  the 
armatures  are  placed  on  the  shaft 
with  the  two  commutators  facing 
each  other.  Air  from  the  windings 


is  drawn  past  the  commutators, 
and  is  discharged  to  the  deck.  The 
new  design  effectively  keeps  car- 
bon dust  from  doing  any  damage. 

The  new  mine  sweepers  use 
multi-purpose  electric  generator! 
Formerly  there  were  generators 
for  propulsion  and  other  genera- 
tors for  ordinary  vessel  functions. 
Now  one  set  serves  both,  say 
Westinghouse  experts.  Each  lioat 
has  four  715-kw,  diesel-dri  ven 
generators,  and  four  882-hp  mo- 
tors. Two  motors  are  direct  con- 
nected to  each  of  two  propeller 
shafts.  The  generators  were  spe- 
cially built  to  specifications  calling 
for  small  size,  light  weight,  and 
the  ability  to  operate  at  high  tem- 
perature. 

Powerful  submarine  tenders 
have  an  improved  drive  consisting 
of  several  diesel  engines  driving 
alternating  current  generators. 
These  generators  are  all  operated 
in  parallel,  which  made  it  neces 
sary  to  work  out  a  method  for 
starting  and  synchronizing  differ- 
ent units  without  disturbance. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the 
damper  windings  and  in  this  way 
torsional  vibration  was  kept  to  a 
minimum  and  synchronizing  was 
materially  simplified. 
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BATTLESHIP  U.  S.  S.  WEST  VIRGINIA,  equipped  with  G.  E.  turbine-electric  drive, 
en  route  to  drydock  for  repairs  after  being  raised  at  Pearl  Harbor. 


REPAIRS    AT    PEARL    HARBOR 


T 


WO  B  VTTLESHIPS, 
;.  West  Virginia  and  U.S.S. 
California,  were-  so  badly  damaged 
by  the  "Nips'  "  sneak  attack  at 
I 'carl  I  [arbor  that  they  sank  to 
the  harbor  bottom  and  lay  with 
their  decks  awash.  To  repair  and 
recondition  the  electric  propulsion 
machinery  of  these  vessels,  the 
General  Electric  Companj  dis- 
patched to  Hawaii  56  technicians 
under  the  leadership  nf  Charles 
Edwin  Wilson,  veteran  engineer. 
These  men  were  gathered  from 
various  ( '•.  E.  organizations  and 
four  <it'  them.  George  A.  Carroll, 
Charles  II.  Stegman,  James  W. 
Walton,  William  A.  Stegeman, 
are  among  the  personnel  of  the 
General  Electric  Apparatus  Serv- 
ice Shop. 

These  men  found  the  generators 

and  motors  of  the  ships  covered 
by  thick  oil  and  muck  and  some  of 
them  badly  corroded  by  salt  water. 
As  the  apparatus  was  deep  in  the 
ships,  everything  taken  in  or  out 


had  to  be  carried  by  men  walking 
single  file  on  narrow  companion- 
ways  through  four  decks.  Tons  of 
materials  were  moved  this  way. 

General  Electric  was  the  only 
private1  contractor  with  a  crew 
working  in  the  yard.  The  men 
worked  in  three  shifts,  24  hours  a 
day,    seven    da_\  s    a    week,    in    the 

holds,  breathing  air  pumped  from 


"IT  WAS  TOUGH, 
but  it  was  worth 
it,"  declared  G.  E. 
technicians  as 
they  compare 
Navy  "E"  pins  just 
awarded  them  for 
their  work  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 
They  are,  left  to 
right:  George  A. 
Carroll,  William  A. 
Stegeman,  and 
Charles  H.  Stege- 
man. 


above  decks,  Vs  a  precaution 
against  gas,  al  the  beginning  of 

the  job,  the  \a\  \  pro\  ided  chemi 
Call)    treated   white  ribl S  which 

the  men  w  ore.  Should  the  ribbons 
have  turned  purple,  the  workers 
would  have  to  leave  immediately. 
\\  orking  spai  e  was  cramped 
and  techniques  had  t..  be  impro- 
\  ised.  In  charge  of  the  three  shifts 
were  Max  A.  Ilinrichs,  General 
ic  San  Francisco  office,  w  ho 
flew  to  I'earl  I  [arbor  to  sei 
Mr.  Wilson's  assistant;  Jesse  | ). 
Gardner,  also  of  San  Francisco, 
w  hov,,-  experience  included  .on 
s,truction  of  the  power  plant  at 
Stalingrad,  Russia;  and  !■'..  E.  Car- 
rier, who  installed  the  street  rail- 
was  system  in  Batavia,  |ava. 
When  Mr.  Ilinrichs  became  ill. 
his  place  was  taken  h\  Robert 
llaake.  who  rushed  to  Hawaii 
from  Boulder  I  >am,  W  here  he  was 
working  on  the  installation  of  an 
82,000-kilowatt  generator. 

Working  under  Mr.  Wilson,  57 
technicians,  skilled  armature 
winders,  motor  experts,  and  su- 
pervisors were  summoned  by  tele- 
phone from  all  parts  ,,f  the  coun- 
try and  dispatched,  some  bj  plane, 
to  Hawaii.  The  largest  single 
group,  2(1  men  from  G.E.'s  Schen- 
ectady headquarters,  sped  west  in 
a  special  Pullman  car.  When  his 
direction  was  needed  on  a  special 

replacemen  t  problem,  I  Inward 
Maxwell,    managing   engineer   of 

the  Induction  Motor  Department 
in  Schenectady,  left  there  Sunday 
afternoon;  arrived  at  I'earl  Har- 
bor i  >n  Tuesday. 
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MARINE    MACHINERY    INSTALLATION 


by  George  K.  Marp/e 

Asst.  Gen.  Manager,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp. 


INSTALLING  pro- 
pelling machinery  in  a  modern 
ship  today  brings  forth  several 
problems  that  had  not  confronted 
us  before. 

First,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
welded  hull  that  refuses  to  stay 
put  until  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  ship  is  completely  welded. 
Secondly,  we  must  have  in  place 
all  main  machinery,  auxiliary  pip- 
ing, etc.,  that  will  not  pass  through 
the  regular  access  or  portable 
plates  at  an  early  date  and  in  some 
instances  prior  to  the  time  the 
stern  is  ready  to  bore  out. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  struts 
and  stern  tubes  and  castings  can 
not  be  permanently  fastened  until 
the  ship  has  ceased  to  change 
shape  in  the  stern.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  lower  decks  must  be 
in  place  to  permit  the  orderly  fab- 
rication of  the  ship  and  the  instal- 
lation of  the  auxiliaries  or  other 
equipment  that  must  necessarily 
be  installed  or  fabricated  above 
these  decks. 

To  follow  the  sequence  through, 
the  line  shaft  centers  are  located 
in  the  engine  rooms  from  a  draw- 
ing dimension  and  likewise  at  a 
point  (drawing  dimension)  lo- 
cated aft  of  the  struts.  In  the 
alter  position,  a  straight  edge  is 
fastened  to  the  ground  ways  or 
some  other  position  as  long  as 
there  is  no  connection  to  the  hull. 
At  the  time  these  straight  edges 
are  located,  dimensions  are  taken 
by  tram  from  the  hull  to  the 
■1  in  close  proximity  to  these 
straight  edges.    By  this  method  a 
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constant  check  can  be  kept  of  the 
amount  the  hull  changes  and 
when  it  stops  moving.  A  line  is 
stretched  between  these  two 
points  using  an  .018"  steel  wire 
and  the  standard  sag  methods 
taken  from  table  shown. 

Reduction  gear,  turbine,  and 
steady  bearing  foundations  are 
immediately  started  when  deemed 
advisable  and  worked  from  this 
line.  The  foundations  nearest  the 
stern  are  the  last  ones  to  be  built. 

The  amount  the  stern  moves  is 
greatly  affected  by  weather  condi- 
tion and  whether  the  ship  is  built 
under  a  covered  way  or  in  the 
open.  From  data  taken  on  one 
ship,    the    amount    of    movement 


from  the  time  the  line  is  first  put 
in  place  until  ready  to  bore  out 
varies  from  %"  to  Y%" . 

To  install  reduction  gears  and 
turbines  to  a  definite  location  be- 
fore the  line  shaft  is  set  or  stern 
tubes  completely  bored  out  is  a 
departure  from  the  old  practice, 
but  it  has  become  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  order  to  maintain  the 
present  scheme  of  less  time  with 
no  decrease  in  quality  of  installa- 
tion. 

Regardless  of  the  sequence  ol 
operations,  when  machinery  is 
installed  before  launching,  we  al- 
ways face  the  question  of  move- 
ment of  the  ship  after  the  launch- 
ing. When  the  ship  is  completely 
bored  out,  bushings  and  shafting 
installed,  the  steady  bearings  may 
be  left  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
liners  could  be  re-machined  and 
the  doweled  or  fitted  bolts  put  in 
after  couplings  are  as  close  as  it  is 
possible  to  achieve  with  both  ends 
in  a  fixed  position. 

In  machining  the  stern  tube 
bushings,  we  have  used  a  new 
type  Hydro-Tel  milling  machine 
which  uses  a  cutter  of  a  definite 
size  for  the  finish  cut,  and  this 
guarantees  that  strips  can  be  re- 
newed at  any  time  as  long  as  they 
are  made  to  drawing  dimensions. 
This  machine  has  an  index  head 
which  has  locked  positions  and 
gives  an  absolute  dimension  radi- 
ally on  all  grooves.  The  bushing 
itself  is  set  in  a  fixture  which  is 
absolutely  parallel  to  the  table, 
and  this  guarantees  that  the  slots 
are  parallel  with  the  bore  of  the 
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strut  This  nol  onl)  makes  .1  bet 
tcr  jol)  for  size,  l"<  at  ion.  and  work 
manship,  Inn  has  the  ver\  definite 
advantage  of  cutting  the  cost  and 
time  of  these  bushings  \<\  at  least 
cent.  With  the  present  de 
Bverj  of  ships,  which  is  greater 
than  we  have  ever  accomplished 
before,  this  one  machine  can  more 
than  furnish  the  sleeves  needed. 

There  are  man)  misconceptions 
nf  wli.it  the  degree  "i"  accuracy  of 
line  shafting  should  be.  Certainly, 
We  shi  mid  stri\  e  f<  ir  the  best  job 
we  can  produce  in  the  best  possi 
ble  time.  However,  there  have 
been  many  times  that  there  ha- 
been  much  valuable  time  lost  ar 
.1-  to  whether  the  -haft 
coupling  should  be  .002  or  .0025  of 
an  inch  at  a  given  place  when,  if 
the  same  people  li.nl  gone  back  t" 
the  same  coupling  several  hours 
later,  it  would  probably  be 
much  more  than  the  questionable 
amount  different  from  the  previ- 
ous check.  Considering  the  long 
length  of  some  shafts,  the  total 
length  of  one  complete  section  of 
line  shafting,  \\  hich  in  many  cases 
-<■  to  300',  the  loading  of 
tanks  and  stores  being  considered 
and  an  accurate  check  taken  of  all 
couplings  in  a  given  line  shaft,  we 
would  all  be  surprised  and  much 
less  worried  about  some  of  the 
questions  we  have  had  to  answer. 

To  go  to  the  other  extreme,  we 
know  from  experience  that  once 
the  main  reduction  .year  of  the 
locked  train  type  is  set.  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  check  the 
torque  and  alignment  of  these 
gears  with  very  minute  care.  This 
type  "i  gear  should  never  be 
finally  checked  by  any  ether  than 
a  specially  trained  man  who 
knows  in  detail  the  design  and  re- 
quirements of  the  same. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  have  a 
unit  completely  installed  and  not 
have  all  pinions  and  gears  in  their 
proper  positions.  Furthermore,  if 
it  becomes  necessary  to  lift  a  pin- 
ion or  gear  out  of  one  of  these 
sets,  it  should  always  be  checked 
by  someone  who  has  had  suffi- 
cient experience  to  he  sure  that 
the    pinions    are    in    their    proper 


positions.  1 1 ere  again,  it  is  alto 
gether  possible  that  to  the  a 
engineer  these  pinions  might  seem 
to  be  in  then  proper  positions 
aftei  reinstallation  and  still  not 
ha\  e  the  proper  relative  torque, 

After  the  main  turbines  are   u 

nail)    set    anil   steam   pipes   have 

■  injiected,  these  i . mnecti< ins 

should  he  \  er)  •  arefull)  rechecked 

as  there  IS  always  a  chance  of  mis 

alignment  due  to  the  heav)   pipes 
necessitated    b)     modern     steam 

temperatures  and  pressures,  the 
location  of  hangers,  and  the  in 
abilit)  of  iiu-  installing  engineei  s 
to  produce  accurately  the  allow 
ances  and  strains  required  in  the 
original  design, 

Another  problem  that  has  been 
brought  about  b)  modern  machin- 
ery ,  and  this  skeins  to  lie  the  after 
math  of  putting  more  and  more 
horsepower  in  less  space,  is  the 
piping  for  the  main  injections  and 
overboard  discharges  of  the  main 
ci  mdensers. 

There  was  a  time  when  the 
main  injection  and  overboard  dis 


•  ha i  ge  w  a-  just  am  ith<  i  sea  •  hesl 

er,  of  Ci  IUI  se,  than  many  oth 

ers,  but  a  sea  chest  t"  he  placed  in 
the  siup  according  to  plan  and 
then  connected  b)   piping  to  the 

condenser.    It   i-  highl)   essential 

that  these  pipes  do  Hot  he.  I  ain 
missing  links. 

Il    the   main   engines   an-   placed 
to  a  given  dimension  and  thi 
denser  is  fastened  to  the  I..   I'.  tur 

bine,  tin-  inlet  and  outlet  head  ol 

the  condenser  is  automatically  set 
w  here    the    reduction    gear  or   line 

shaft   is  sd.    Therefore,  if  these 

sea    chests    are    set    to    dimensions 

w  ithout  an)  relatix  e  check  to  the 

line  shaft  centers,  trouble  ma)  re 
suit. 

It  is  much  safer  to  locate  tin- 
inlet  and  outlet  flanges  of  the  con 
denser  b)  target  from  dimension 
taken  from  the  established  line 
shaft  centers  in  the  engine  room 
and  from  these  recheck  from  cen- 
ter of  sea  chest  or  flange  of  chest 
befon    Snail)   securing, 

This    method    will    take   care   of 
any  inequalities  that  have  resulted 
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in  the  construction  of  the  ship  up 
to  this  time,  and  will  insure  a  free 
flow  of  water  and  a  much  easier 
and  better  job  of  piping,  particu- 
larly when  the  last  fitting  piece 
between  the  condenser  and  strain- 
er, valve  or  what  the  design  may 
require  at  this  position,  is  in- 
stalled. 

Very  often  much  time  and  ef- 
fort can  lie  saved  in  lining  up 
smaller  units  such  as  windlass 
gears  and  power  drives  by  using 
the  base  of  these  units  as  a  face 
plate.  The  complete  foundation 
can  be  built  on  the  dock  or  in  a 
shop  where  more  space  is  avail- 
able. While  so  doing,  the  founda- 
tion bolt  holes  are  drilled  and  bolts 
put  in  place. 

The  unit  and  foundation  is  then 
lowered  into  place  and  after  set- 
ting to  proper  plane  is  then 
scribed  off  with  depth  gage,  or 
better  still,  burned  oft"  in  place. 
After  rechecking  on  setting,  the 
foundation  is  then  welded.  If  this 
is  done  uniformly,  no  distortion 
should  take  place  and  most  of  the 
time  of  fitting  liners,  which  usu- 
ally has  to  be  done  in  restricted 
space,  is  saved. 

In  most  cases,  the  base  of  these 
units  serves  as  a  better  slab  or  face 
plate  than  can  be  secured  under 
normal  circumstances. 

Much  can  be  said  about  the 
alignment  of  turret  and  gun  foun- 
dations. Where  the  foundations 
are  rings  welded  directly  to  decks, 
or  the  foundations  are  not  very 
high  and  are  rigid,  the  concentric- 
ity and  plane  can  usually  be  taken 
care  of  by  using  heavy  plates  and 
machining  the  excess. 

More  trouble  is  usually  encoun- 
tered in  the  larger  and  higher  cyl- 
indrical turret  foundations.  One 
of  the  ideal  ways  to  keep  the 
roller  paths  concentric  is  to  start 
at  the  very  beginning  of  these 
foundations. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  build 
these  Foundations  complete  in  the 
Shop,  fasten  the  roller  path  to  the 
top  one,  and  continue  the  orderly 
fabrication  of  the  ship.  Of  course, 
the  bottom  sections  are  fastened 
first  with  less  thought  of  the  con- 
centricity than  in  the  case  of  the 
tc  ip  sectii  ins. 


After  the  top  sections  are  in 
place,  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  technique  used  have  as  a  ma- 
jor requirement  the  welding  of  all 
deck  and  connections  (except 
those  to  foundation)  as  complete- 
ly as  possible  before  any  connec- 
tion is  made  to  the  foundation.  If 
this  is  accomplished,  many  of  the 
headaches  of  eccentric  turret 
foundations  can  be  eliminated. 

Once  the  roller  path  has  been 
machined,  the  turret  should  be  in- 
stalled as  soon  as  possible  and  any 
additional  welding  forbidden  ex- 
cept by  special  permission. 

This  is  best  protected  by  having 
open  days,  that  is,  one  or  two  days 
per  week  wdien  after  permission  is 


given  by  a  representative  of  the 
organization  responsible  for  the 
alignment  of  the  turrets,  sue! 
welding  as  is  deemed  practicable 
may  be  accomplished. 

During  any  of  these  operations 
a  competent  man  should  be  pres- 
ent to  check  the  roller  contacts  or 
the  face  and  diameter,  and  as  soor 
as  a  movement  is  indicated,  the 
welding  can  be  stopped.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  revert  to  rivets  or 
even  another  method  of  fastening. 
Regardless  of  what  has  to  be  dona 
in  this  case,  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

Paper  read  before  Philadelphia  Section  Society 
of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  Jail 
15,  1943. 


WAR    SHIPPING    IN 

THE    PACIFIC   AREA 

by  Vice  Admiral  J.  W.  Greens/ode,  U.  S.  N. 


Commandant,  Twelfth  Naval  District 


o 


N  MARCH  17,  BE- 
fore  a  large  and  enthusiastic  Pro- 
peller Club,  Port  of  San  Francisco, 
luncheon  audience,  Admiral 
Greenslade,  after  outlining  the 
logistic  problems  that  complicate 
our  war  efforts  in  the  Pacific  Area, 
thus  describes  the  contributions  of 
Pacific  Ports  and  Pacific-Ameri- 
can shipping  towards  the  solution 
of  those  problems.  [Editorial 
note.] 

At  San  Francisco,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  at  other  mainland 
ports,  are  centered  supply  activi- 
ties. These  loading  ports  for  per- 
sonnel, supplies  and  materials  con- 
stitute one  set  of  termini.  The 
other  termini  are  in  the  theaters  of 
war  —  the  South  and  Southwest 
Pacific.  I  believe  that  our  West 
Coast  ports  are,  and  can  be  in 
time,  adequately  developed  to 
cope  with  the  How  of  supplies.  It 
is  at  our  out-ports  that  the  diffi- 
culty lies.  For  it  follows,  almost 
without  saying,  that  to  have  an 
even  flow  of  shipping,  terminal 
facilities  in  the  distant  Pacific 
should  be  commensurate  with 
those  in  kindred  usage  here  on  the 
West  Coast. 


But  it  seems  utterly  impracti- 
cable at  the  present  stage  of  the 
war  effort  to  build  up  the  out- 
bases  on  such  a  scale  by  conven- 
tional engineering  methods.  It  is 
here  new  ideas  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  wharves,  storehouses  and 
floating  store  ships  must  come 
into  play.  When  the  theaters  of 
war  move,  then  the  terminal 
equipment  must  be  sufficiently 
mobile  to  be  moved  promptly  to 
the  next  port  close  behind  the  fir- 
ing line.  Until  some  such  setup  is 
completed,  orderly  shipping  is  out 
of  the  question.  Some  congestion 
of  ships  at  these  out-bases  is  in- 
evitable. Particularly,  as  the  tide 
of  war  advances  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  New  Hebrides,  , 
the  use  of  undeveloped  ports  will 
continue  to  an  increasing  degree. 

Under  such  conditions,  orderly 
management  of  shipping  cannot 
be  expected  as  it  is  understood  by 
steamship  line  operators.  If  sup- 
plies cannot  be  kept  in  storehouses 
ashore,  they  must  necessarily  be 
held  in  ships  until  required. 

Holding  ships  is  an  evil,  I  ap- 
preciate, but  it  is  a  lesser  evil  than 
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i  ritii'.il  supplies. 
It  i-  tlii-  dilemma  that  marks  the 
m  c  between  the  <  •  >n<  ept  of 
shipping  for  war  purposes  and 
that  of  normal  steamship  opera 
• 

There  has  been  much  discussion 

■  nitiL;  this  phase  of  the  l<  'L;i- 

uation  in  the  theaters  ■  if  war. 

Criticism  has  not  been  "lit  of  place 

inasmuch  as.  though  the  situation 

cannot  be  cured,  it  can  be  amelio 

\nd  the  entry  i  1 1 1 ■  i  the  field 

of  discussion  of  all  interested  par 

ties  is  producing   great   impi 

incut.    I  feel  confident  that  a  full 

review  will  indicate  t li.it  this  part 

of  the  war  effort  i-  now  well  in 

hand,    with    minor   defects    being 

corrected  without  unnecessan  de 

by.      Capable     officers     on     the 

ground  are  using  much  ingenuity 

in  handling  supplies,  not  only  on  a 

da)   basis,  hut  >  >n  i  he  basis 

Of  the  whole  campaign. 

It  is  of  interest  t< <  m ite  that  our 
enemies  arc  equally  nr  mure  em- 
barrassed  by  this  need  to  hold  sup- 
plies available  in  cargo  ships.  For 
mi  the  same  day  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  he  had  forty-three  cargo 
ships  in  our  principal  advance 
base,  secure  from  bombing,  the 
Jap-  had  in  Rabaul — as  shown  by 
photographs  -fifty-nine  large  and 
medium  cargo  vessels,  subject  to 
almost  daily  bombing.  They  had 
been  in  occupation  of  that  base 
before  we  moved  into  the 
Southwest  Pacific  area.  and.  need- 
less to  say.  those  ships  would  not 
have  been  there  if  not  required. 

In  December,  several  times  as 
much  cargo  was  unloaded  in  our 
out-ports  as  in  the  preceding 
month.  The  present  system  and 
the  general  supply  plan  are  ap- 
proaching adequacy  to  meet  fully 
the  requirements  of  the  theater 
commanders.  Improvements  are 
always  in  order,  naturally,  but 
radical  changes  are  always  at- 
tended by  interruptions  and  the 
possibility  of  disastrous  delays. 

Here  in  San  Francisco.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  Army. 
Navy  and  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration groups  have  formed 
themselves  into  a  close  coopera- 
tive alliance  so  that  no  element  of 


effil  ient     .  ipei  all.  .n     in.i \     b( 

■  I.* 
Vs  a  fool  peratii  in,  I 

should  like  to  add  that  an  ■ 
lent  supply  plan  has  been  set  up 
whereby  the  Navj  and  the  \rm\ 
are  in  partnership,  each  supplying 
some  common  essential.  Thu 
is  supplied  bj  the  \rm\ .  and  fuel 
by  the  Na\  y. 

"some  liaison  in  the 
freight  can  and  ver)  possibly  may 
be  arranged.  It  i-  a  \'a\>  prac- 
tice that  all  ships  lea\  e  loaded,  but 
isions  priority  freight  of  the 
Arm)  has  been  put  on  board 
Navy-controlled  shipping.  \  simi- 
lar sen  ice  has  been  made  available 
b)  the  \rin\  to  the  Navy.  It  w  as 
proposed  some  time  ago  that  this 
liaison  method  formerl)  carried  on 
informall)  could  be  established  in 
a  formal  plan,  and  steps  are  now 
well  under  way  with  this  end  in 
\  iew  . 

Beyond  these  items,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  bring  the  Arm)  and 
Nav)  together  in  a  common  and 
joint  suppl)  plan.  Because  of  the 
difference  in  their  requirements, 
it  would  appear  that  supplies  can 
not  be  reduced  to  a  common  de- 
nominator. The  number  of  troops 
constitutes  the  common  denomi- 
nator for  the    \rmy,  while  that  for 

the  Navy  is  the  tonnage  and  char- 
acter of  combatant  ships.  The  lo- 
cation of  main  advance  bases  and 
of  minor  support  points  is  another 
variable  requiring  great  mobility 
and  making  a  completely  integral 
ed  or  coordinated  system  impos- 
sible. 

In  the  basic  matter  of  ship  pro- 
curement, the  Navy  functions  by 
means  of  vessels  owned  outright, 
by  bareboal  charter  and  time 
charter.  The  ownership  of  char- 
tered vessels  usually  resides  in  the 
War  Shippi-ng  Administration; 
but  some  foreign  vessels,  such  as 
the  Hutch  and  the  Danish,  are 
chartered  b)  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  and  are  treated  on 


ibe 


*It  is  a  pleasure  to  lie  able 
of  the  credit  i"'  this  promising  situation  to  a 
member  ol  yow  local  organizaton,  Frazier 
Bailey.    Acting  up  lei  Lewis  IMuKla-,  Wai  Ship 

Iministrator,  be  bas  brought  to  ti 
,,!  officials  ol  tl  e  War  Shipping  Administration, 
Amu     mhI  Navy   here,  added  inspiration  to  ex- 
lines   "i   improvement  and  has 
provided   incentive   toward  the  closest   coopera- 


the    same    basis    .,.     \tnerii.m    flag 
ships. 

allocation  of  ships  is  neg(  i 
tiated  I" >th  in  \\  ashingti m  and  li i 
cally.    When-  local  arrangements 

have  been  made.  the)   are  reported 

!■  i  \\  ashingti  m  for  appro\  al.   <  >b- 

viously,  there  will  arise  occasions 

when     the      \rin\     and     \a\  \     and 
British    Ministry   of   War    Trans- 
re  in  close  competition  for 

ships.      But     when    such    occasion 

arises,  the  War  Shipping  \dmim 
istratii  in  in  \\  ashingti  m,  or  some- 
times locally,  becomes  the  umpire 
for  the  conflicting  demands.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  \rniv.  the 
Navy  and  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration now-  meet  regularl) 
to  work  out  such  allocations  mu- 
tually. Rarely  has  the  Navy,  lo 
cally,  felt  that  a  vital  interest 
arising  out  of  the  war  effort  has 
Inn  compromised  by  decisions  of 
the  War  Shipping   \.dministrati<  in. 

I  am  pleased  to  emphasize  the 
gratifying  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  all  agencies,  both  military 
and  civilian,  centering  in  this  area 
are  working  in  effective  harmony 
and  cooperation.  1  f  there  has  been 
any  misapprehension  on  that 
point,  this  summation  should 
make  the  record  clear.  This  satis- 
fying situation  strongly  supports 
a  concept  of  command  that  I  have 
always  held:  That  full  and  honest 
cooperation  is  as  important  in 
unity  as  is  absolute  authority. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  sa\ 
that  we  of  the  Navy  hold  the 
American  merchant  marine  in 
high  regard.  We  have  levied  upon 
it  for  ideas,  for  vital  assistance 
and  for  personnel.  Its  continu- 
ance in  robust  and  aggressive 
health  when  peace  returns  will  be 
essential  both  in  the  interests  of 
national  policy  and  national  pn>s- 
perity.  And  in  furtherance  of  this 
continuance,  T  feel  that  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  during  the 
war  period  to  preserve  and  utilize 
existing  organizations  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

But  peace  must  first  be  earned 
by  complete  and  unselfish  coop- 
erative effort  and  common  sacri- 
fice. Let  us  always  remember  this 
as  we  project  our  hopes  into  that 
future  which  is  ours  to  make  or 
mar. 
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new  EQUipmcnT  mid  mncHinERY  for  vrrd,  ship  ono  dock 
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I  HE  IMMENSE  PHYSI- 
cal  size  of  marine  propulsion  gearing 
means  that  it  must  be  extremely  accu- 
rate. A  second  reduction  or  "Bull" 
gear  for  an  8500-shp  ship,  the  Mari- 
time Commission's  C-3  design,  is  146 
inches  in  diameter,  or  approximately 
twice  the  height  of  a  tall  man.  Its  two 
helices  are  each  18^4  inches  wide  and 
are  separated  approximately  24  inches. 
The  extremities  of  the  teeth  are  over 
60  inches  apart. 

To  maintain  tooth  contact  in  a  gear 
set  of  this  proportion,  the  shafts  of  the 
mating  gear  and  pinion  must  be  paral- 
lel, and  the  gear  faces  must  be  parallel 


WELDING  a  big 
gear  blank.  The 
electrically -con- 
trolled manipula- 
tor turns  work  so 
all  welding  is 
down-hand. 


to  their  respective  shafts.  In  a  cor- 
rectly machined  set  of  C-5  gearing, 
nine  teeth  are  in  mesh  between  the 
bull  gear  and  its  mating  pinion  in 
each  helix.  Each  tooth  of  the  gear 
picks  up  approximately  1/18  of  the 
total  torque  load  as  it  meshes.  This 
load  is  transferred  from  one  end  of  the 
tooth  to  the  other  as  the  gear  revolves. 
If  there  are  inaccuracies  in  the  par- 
allelism of  the  shafts  or  faces,  or  in 
the  teeth,  the  load  on  the  teeth  will  be 
unequally  distributed;  some  teeth  or 
portions  of  them  will  mesh  lightly,  or 
not  at  all,  and  others  will  be  loaded  in 
excess  of  their  designed  capacity.   The 


BIG     MARINE     GEARS 
REQUIRE     PRECISION 


result  of  slight  inaccuracies  may  be 
evidenced  by  pitting  or  scaling  of  the 
overloaded  tooth  face.  Extreme  in- 
accuracies result  in  noise  and  in  ^ome 
cases  tooth  breakage. 

The  Maritime  Commission  require^ 
that  the.  C-3  gearing  be  designed  so 
that  under  normal  load,  the  tooth  pres- 
sure shall  not  exceed  60  pounds 
per  inch  of  face  per  inch  of  pinion 
diameter.  This  is  regarded  as  a  con- 
servative figure,  but  inaccuracies  in 
machining  may  result  in  instantaneous 
pressures  two  or  three  times  the  de- 
signed figure. 

Obviously,  the  tools  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  marine  gear  units  musj 
be  the  most  accurate  obtainable.  Thi| 
is  particularly  true  of  the  lathes  on 
which  the  gear  blanks  are  turned,  the 
boring  mills  which  bore  the  housing 
fits  for  the  bearings,  and  the  gear  hob- 
bers  which  generate  the  teeth.  Of 
these  three  tools,  the  gear  hobbers 
offer  the  greatest  problem  because  of 
the  complex  design. 

The  hobbers  themselves  are  marvels 
of  accuracy.  The  60-inch  vertical 
slides  for  the  hob  carriers  are  so  care- 
fully hand  scraped  that  the  hob  does 
not  vary  two  ten-thousandths  of  an 
inch  to  or  from  the  table  throughout 
the  entire  face  of  the  gear  to  be 
bobbed.  Even  the  perfection  of  the 
machines    is    not    sufficient    safeguard 


DOUBLE-CUTTER  MACHINE  Cuts  these  two  big  "bull  gears"  with 
extreme  accuracy  in  air  conditioned  room. 


CLOSE-UP  of  big  gears  in  hobber.    More  than  300  hours 
are  required  to  cut  the  teeth. 


nr.n  \     .1-    .,     '  •  <  ai     «  ill 

expand  nine  thousandths  of  an  inch  m 
diameter  with  .1  tempcratun  chai 
only   10     Fahrenheit!    h   th<    hobbin* 
i  led   .1!    ;i   tempi  ratlin    ol 
md  finished  the  hob 

..     i H >*>  inch  il<  epei    in   tin 
at  the  end  ol  thi   i  ut  than  .11  th 
Hobbing  Machines  Enclosed  in  Air 
Conditioned  Room 

•  .|    .1    hitgi     shop    i~ 
within    the    rang(     of    possibility,    but 
hardly    justified  when  most   operations 
■  i  il  b\   temperature  \  aria 
["empcratun    of   tht    eiar  hob- 
■  rolled 
t..  In-  obtain)  il 
In    a    clock    pendulum    escapement, 
expansion  of  the  pendulum  rod 
compensated,   bj    use    of   materials   of 
different  expansion  coefficients,  - 
tnrer  a  widi    range  of  temperature  the 
center  of  mass  of  the  pendulum  is  at  a 
constant  distance  from  the  pi\  oi 

this  character  can  be  used 
only  in  a  simple  mechanism.  In  a  gear 
bobber,  the  large  number  of  complex 
parts  eliminates  the  possibility  of  com- 
pensation. 

\i  the  \\  estinghousi  Mi  n  hant  Ma- 
rine Plant,  each  of  the  hobbing  ma- 
chines is  enclosed  in  an  air  conditioned 
room  and  the  temperature  is  main 
tained  between  68°  and  70°  F.  The 
temperature  of  the  gear  being  cut  rises 
above  room  temperature  as  the  first 
itting  revolutions  progress.  This 
generated  heat  is  partly  carried  away 
by  an  oil  flush  and  partly  distributed 
through  the  gear  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture remains  constant  throughout  the 
cut,  even  though  above  the  room  tem- 
perature. 

Portions  of  the  hobber,  particularly 
where  the  moving  parts  are  carried  in 
bearings,  change  temperature  with 
operation.  As  in  the  case  of  the  gear, 
!-arts  reach  and  maintain  con 
stant  temperature  while  teeth  are  be- 
in  rated  in  a  gear. 
The  finishing  cm  is  the  critical  pe- 
riod in  cutting  a  gear.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-rive  hours  of  continuous 
operation  i>  required  for  the  finish  cut 
on  a  bull  gear  helix  having  6°.i  teeth, 
a  hob  diametral  pitch  of  S,  and  an  18J/2 
inch  face.  If  the  machine  stops  during 
that  period,  the  gear  may  be  ruined. 
When  the  hobber  stops  cutting,  the 
gear  changes  temperature,  gradually 
cooling  and  contracting  until  room 
temperature  is  reached.  In  some  cases 
il  is  possible  to  save  such  a  gear  by- 
withdrawing  the  hob  and  starting  the 
cut  at  its  beginning.  The  salvage  of 
such  a  gear  depends  upon  how  close 
to  tolerance  the  original  cut  was  run- 
ning. 

Naturally,  every  possible  precaution 
is  taken  to  avoid  stopping  the  machine 
during  the  finishing  operation.  The 
power  source  is  direct  current  with  a 
torage  battery,  placed  as  close  as  pos- 
sible   to   the   machine,  floating   on   the 


failun  . 

the    halt,  n     SUppI  -  o,d    the 

hobbi  ■  .  ,  in  without 

ond's  md  rru| 

\\  bile  tin  prime  purpose  of  the  air 
conditioned  rooms  surrounding  the 
hobbi  r  i-  :,,  M  .out. mi  constant  tem- 
perature, it  is  .ils,,  advantageous  in 
m. out. mini,  constant  humidity.  With 
u  nil-  fluctuations  in  ti  mperature  and 
humidity  thai  .m  encountered  in  the 
Philadelphia  !<  nsation    can 

cause    considerable    corrosion    ol    fin- 
ished  surfai  i  :  b)  ln» 

temperatun  -  ill  eve- 

ning .-.in  become  dripping  wel  during 


a  su.  m  i  ding  hot  liutnid  daj      \  <  om- 

ilushi  d  to  avoid  • 
i r . •!■!  tins  jou  the  hobbing 

opt  ration,   ii  cat  ri<  d  on   in   th< 

on    might    oct  ur    ••!!   om    helix 

«  hili    I  In    ..tin  r  «  a 

\n  accurate!)  hobbi  d 
in  i  .Is   n. .  lapping,   s,  raping   oi    gi  ind 

I     must 

I.,  superlative  if,  in  regular  production, 
no  final  finishing  whatever  is  required 
In  tin-  Merchant  Marine  Plant 
gears  havt  been  machined  that  have 
not  required  lapping,  and  those  that 
have  required  this  operation  hav<  need- 
ed a  \ cry   small  ami  rection. 


FIRE    PROOF    EMBARKATION    LADDERS 


Whether  in  peace-time  or  war.  fire 

aboard    ship,    and    tin     attendant    perils 

..i  ill  barkation,  hold  tin   gi , .,:,  si  ..i  all 
terrors  lor  men  of  t  hi 

I  luis  it  is  that  the  marine  engineer- 
ing profession  and  the  marine  equip- 
ment manufacturer  have  joined  in  con- 
stant research  to  minimize  lire  hazards 
aboard  ship,  and  to  provide  the  safest, 
surest    means    of   debarkation    in    the 

event  of  tire. 

From    this    research    have    come    the 

multiple  chain  ladder,  the  chain  cargo 

net,    the    chain    car    slin-^.   and    the    bt 
tween  decks  vertical  chain  ladder — all 
developments   of   the     \tncriean    Chain 
Ladder    Company,    Inc.,   and   all    i,|.i. 

senting   tin-   most    modern    in    marine 
equipment 

Tin-  multiple  chain  ladder  is  now  re- 
quired as  standard  equipment  on  ves- 
sels under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Slates  Maritime  Commission, 
and  is  in  use  on  ships  of  various  types 
in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Sure  and  linn  footing  for  men  going 
Over  the  sich-  in  an  emergency,  may 
mean  the  saving  of  lives.  It  is  of  para- 
mount importance  when   men  are  bur- 

dined  with  landing  equipment. 

The  multiple  chain  ladder  ..It.  I  - 
firm,  evenly-spaced  and  secure  foot 
rests;  the  taut,  vertical  chains  offer 
convenient  grasping  surfaces  for  tin- 
hands.  The  climber  may  hold  himself 
comfortably  vertical  against  tht-  lad- 
der, knowing  that  the  next  Step  belov 
is  where  he  expects  to  find  it. 

Stout  spars  hold  the  ladder  away 
from  the  ship  side  and  allow  the 
climber  simply  t..  hook  his  arm  con- 
veniently   around    the    vertical    chain 

when    he    rests.     These   spars   also    pn 
vent    an    unexpected    lurch    of    the    ship 

from  -m..  -inn     hands  against  the  sidi  s, 

Made  of  heavily  galvanized  chain 
and    thoroughly    impregnated,    rot-rc- 


CHAIN  DEBARKATION  LADDER 
provides  safe  and  sure  means 
of  debaikation  in  event  of  fire. 


sisiant  wooden  rungs,  tht.  multiple 
chain  ladder  is  practically  indestructi- 
ble by   lire. 

Thus  ii  ,i  burning  ship  is  to  1..    n 
boardt  .1.  the  .  hain  laddi  i  s  used  fur  de- 
ion  will  offer  read)         "■    - 
embarking.    In  the  present  emergency, 

when  sometimes  elaborate  measures 
must    lie    taken    to    attempt    tin     -.hiiil: 

of  ships,  this  possibilit)  of  re-boarding 
offered  by    the   multiple   chain   ladder 

has  been  called  a  tremendous  Contri- 
bution   to    the    war 

,i  et,  in  -i"1'  "i  us  si,-,  ngth,  addi  d 
capai  ity,  security  and  indestructibility, 

the  ladder  is  light  and  easy  t,,  -t,,\\ 
and     handle.      A     length     sufficient     t" 

r<  .n  h  from  tin   top  side  of  the  largest 

ship  t.>  the  water  can  he  readily-  car- 
ried by  two  men.  and  be  be  thrown 
overside  by  one. 

For  loading,  the  flexible,  strung  and 
durable  chain  cargo  net  eliminates  all 
tire  hazard, 

I'sed    more    extensively    today    than 

ever    before    in    the    26-year    history    of 

the  American  Chain  Ladder  Company, 

these    products    an-   being   tested    and 

(Page  00,  please) 
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"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
Pacific   Marine   Review,   500   Sansome   Street,   San   Francisco,   California 


Electric  Drive  Tankers 

VIII — Electric  Propulsion  Equipment  (cont.) 


Tachometer  Generator 

A  tachometer  generator  consisting 
of  a  casing  (3),  Fig.  13,  and  a  rotating 
magnet  (1),  is  provided  at  the  high- 
pressure  end  of  the  turbine.  The  rotor 
is  attached  to  the  hub  of  the  emer- 
gency governor,  and  is  therefore 
driven  at  a  speed  directly  proportional 
to  the  speed  of  the  turbine.  This  tach- 
ometer  generator  is  the  saturated  type 
and  its  output  is  an  ac  voltage  propor- 
tional to  the  speed;  this  voltage  is  de- 
livered directly  to  the  speed  indicator. 

Access  to  the  end  of  the  shaft  for  ap- 
plications of  a  mechanical  tachometer 
is  obtained  bv  removing  the  cap  (S), 
Fig.  13. 

Steam-Seal  Regulator  and  Piping 

The  steam-seal  regulator  consists  of 
two  valves  (27)  and  (28),  Fig.  14,  a 
spring-loaded  pressure  -  relay  piston 
(42),  a  pilot  valve  (41),  and  a  bellows 
assembly    (40). 

The  flange  marked  C  in  Fig.  15  is 
piped  to  the  high-pressure  and  low- 
pressure  turbine  packing*;  the  flange 
marked  D  is  piped  into  the  turbine 
shell  at  the  9th  stage.  The  sealing- 
Steam  supply  marked  B  is  piped  to  the 
valve  (28)  directly  from  the  70-lb. 
auxiliary  steam  line.  The  oil  that 
serves  as  an  operating  medium  for  the 
regulator  is  piped  to  the  pilot  valve 
(41)  from  the  ship's  25-lb.  supply. 

During  low  load,  when  pressure  in 
the  sealing  system  falls  below  2-lb. 
gage,  pressure  on  the  bellows  assem- 
blj  140)  i>  reduced  and  the  pivot  rod 
(38)  moves  downward.  This  move- 
nii  Hi  is  transmitted  through  levers 
(15)  and  (16)  to  raise  the  pilot  valve 
(41).  This  action  drains  oil  from  pis- 
tor  (  12),  causing  this  piston  to  move 
downward  and  thereby  close  the  valve 
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(27).  After  valve  (27)  is  closed,  valve 
(28)  opens  and  admits  the  supply 
steam  to  the  sealing  system  to  in- 
crease the  pressure  therein. 

When  the  pressure  in  the  system 
rises  above  2  lbs.,  as  would  normally 
occur  during  higher  loads,  the  reverse 
of  the  above  action  takes  place;  the 
increased  pressure  in  the  bellows 
chamber  raises  the  pivot  rod  (38)  and 
thereby  lowers  the  pilot  valve  (41)  to 
admit  oil  to  the  piston  (42)  cylinder. 
The  resultant  raising  of  the  piston 
(42)  causes  the  valve  (28)  to  close, 
after  which  the  valve  (27)  opens.  The 
steam  supply  to  the  packings  is 
thereby  shut  off,  and  steam  from  the 
high-pressure  packing  is  permitted  to 
flow  to  the  low-pressure  packing.  Ex- 
cess steam  beyond  that  required  to 
seal  the  low-pressure  packing  is  piped 
from  the  hi  gh -pressure  packing 
through  valve  (27)  to  the  turbine  shell 
at  the  12th  stage. 

In  case  of  failure  of  the  bellows  (40), 
the  pivot  rod  (38)  moves  downward. 
Due  to  the  force  exerted  by  spring 
(17).  lever  (16)  pivots  around  pin  (20) 
lifting  the  pilot  valve  (41),  and  dump- 
ing the  oil  from  below  the  piston  (42). 
The  piston  (42)  moves  downward  clos- 
ing the  exhaust  valve  (27)  and  opening 


F/G.  75  — Dia- 
gram of  steam- 
seal  system. 


the  steam-supply  valve  (28),  insuring 
sealing-steam  supply  to  both  turbine 
packings.  The  positions  of  the  valves 
(27)  and  (28)  may  be  controlled  manu- 
ally by  means  of  the  handwheel  (7); 
for  example,  turning  this  handwheel 
clockwise  opens  the  exhaust  valve  and 
closes  the  steam-supply  valve. 

When  first  installed  or  after  exten- 
sive changes,  adjust  valve  X  so  that 
when  running  at  no  load  and  with  the 
inlet  valve  (28)  wide  open,  the  pres- 
sure in  the  manifold  chamber  does  not 
exceed  about  fifteen  pounds.  The 
needle  valve  (24)  should  be  closed 
enough  to  prevent  sudden  surges  up- 
setting the  regulator;  closing  the  valve 
too  far  will  cause  hunting  due  to  the 
lag  between  the  pressure  change  in  the 
bellows  chamber  and  the  pressure 
change  in  the  line. 

Lubricating    System 

The  line  diagram  of  the  turbine-gen- 
erator lubricating  system  is  shown  in 
Fig.  16.  The  gravity  system  should 
provide  that  a  pressure  of  10  lbs.  be 
maintained  at  the  generator  bearing. 
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FIG.    14— Steam- 
isol   regulator. 
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\  low-oil-pressure  control  valve  is 
nstalled  in  the  system.  This  valve  is 
set  to  start  closing  at  14  lbs.  and  to 
close  when  the  lubricating-oil  pressure 
Irops  to  l.i  lbs. 

Steam    Strainer 

The  casing  that  holds  the  steam 
trainer  is  bolted  to  the  inlet  fiangi  o! 
:he  throttle -valve  manifold.  The 
strainer  may  be  removed  for  inspec- 
tion and  cleaning  by  removing  th< 
"\  <  r  and  inserting  a  lifting  eye  in  the 
bole  provided. 
Exhaust-Pressure  Sentinel  Valve 

A  sentinel  valve,  mounted  on  the  ex- 
haust casing  of  the  turbine  provides 
warning  in  case  of  excessive  exhaust 
lack  pressure.  This  valve  is  normally 
open  when  the  exhaust  pressure 
reaches  1(1  (',.  Adjustment  .if  the  valve 
is  made  by  removing  the  cap,  loosen- 
ing the  nut,  and  turning  the  adjust- 
ment screw  in  to  increase  the  pressure 
it  which  the  valve  opens,  and  out  to 
decrease  the   relief  pressure. 
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FIG.    13  —  Tach- 
ometer  generator. 
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KnOUILEDGE  IS  THE  STRAIGHT 
COURSE  TO   BDUnnCEmERT 


fl    DEPflRTIHEIlT   FOR   DECK   OFFICERS     I 

by  "The  Skipper" 

Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Going  Up  for  Examinations 


I  )e;ir  Skipper : 

I  am  sailing  as  mate  on  one  of 
the  new  Libertys,  having  recently 
returned  from  a  voyage  to  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  and  our  time 
here  on  the  coast  between  trips  is 
very  short  and  uncertain.  The 
company  for  whom  I  work  are 
badly  in  need  of  experienced  men 
to  go  out  as  master.  I  have  sailed 
mate  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
have  had  over  ten  years  as  licensed 
officer. 

On  a  previous  voyage,  I  re- 
quested leave  to  get  my  license 
raised,  but  the  port  captain  re- 
fused this  request  on  the  grounds 
that  I  was  needed  too  much  to 
give  me  a  trip  off  to  go  to  school, 
and  that  with  my  experience  I 
should  have  no  trouble  getting  my 
license  raised. 

On  the  strength  of  this,  I  went 
up  this  time  in,  after  studying  for 
the  whole  of  last  voyage,  and  took 
the  examination  for  my  Master's 
License.  After  the  completion  of 
the  examination,  I  was  refused  a 
raise  in  grade  until  I  studied  some 
more,  because  I  failed  in  three 
questions  that  1  should  know,  ac- 
cording to  the  examiner.  This 
means  thai  I  shall  return  to  sea  on 
a    long  trip,  and   it    will   dela_\    m\ 
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getting  my  license  for  from  six 
months  to  a  year,  and  because  I 
have  started  with  one  examiner,  I 
cannot  go  up  anywhere  else  for  a 
period  of  one  year. 

The  three  questions  I  missed 
had  nothing  to  do  with  navigation, 
ship's  business,  or  safety  at  sea, 
and  I  shall  give  them  to  you  with 
my  answers  as  well  as  I  can  re- 
member them,  for  I  did  not  write 
them  down  nor  take  them  from 
the  examination  room. 

After  reading  them  over,  I  hope 
you  will  answer  through  your  col- 
umn these  questions  for  me.  Do 
you  think  refusing  me  a  raise  in 
grade  was  justified,  and  if  not, 
what  action  is  open  to  me? 

Here  are  the  questions,  and  my 
answers : 

Question  No.  1.  —  How  much 
dunnage  is  required  before  load- 
ing cargo  and  how  is  it  laid? 

My  answer. — Two  inches  in  the 
lower  hold,  with  the  bottom  layer 
fore  and  aft.  Two  inches  in  the 
'tween  deck,  with  the  bottom  layer 
athwartships. 

Question  No.  2. — You  are  on  a 
course  of  NW  x  N,  speed  15  knots  ; 
the  apparent  direction  of  the  wind 
is   XE  force  6.    What  is  the  true 


force  and  direction  of  the  wind? 

My  answer.  —  NNE  force  5. 
(This  was  a  pure  guess.  It  is 
much  easier  at  sea  to  get  the  true 
direction  of  the  wind  than  to  get 
the  apparent  direction  of  it,  so  I 
knew  nothing  about  the  question.) 

Question  No.  3. — What  is  Port- 
age ? 

My  answer. — Carrying  a  small 
boat  from  one  navigable  body  of 
water,  such  as  a  river,  to  another 
such  navigable  body  of  water,  over 
land. 

Now  "Skipper,"  what  do  you 
think  of  these  questions?  Do  they 
test  my  qualifications  for  a  Mas- 
ter's License,  or  in  any  way  con- 
tribute to  the  war  effort? 
Very  trulv  yours, 

R.  B.  M. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Steam- 
boat Inspection  Service  has  had 
certain  questions  such  as  the  three 
you  received,  that  always  cause 
trouble,  and  made  it  necessary  for 
the  correcting  examiner  to  explain 
the  question  more  fully,  or  to  re- 
fresh the  memory  of  the  applicant, 
where  he  did  not  have  the  infor- 
mation about  these  particular 
questions  before  he  sat  for  his  ex- 
amination. 

Since  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  was  taken  over  by  the  U. 
S.  Coast  Guard,  the  problem  has 
become  somewhat  more  aggravat- 
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od.  because  the  majorit)  of  the 
questions  and  their  accompanying 
keys  arc  prepared  in  Washington, 
and  the  examinations  are  subject 
tn  review  from  Washington  as 
well,  so  that  now  you  had  better 
either  answer  according  t..  the 
•  pr..\  ided  t.  i  the  Inspect  ir, 
or  be  marked  w  rong. 

The  Steamboal  Inspection  Sen 

Mod   sending   examinations 

from  W  ashington  before  the  I 

Guard  took  charge,  but  not  to  the 

extent  that  it  is  done  at  present. 

When  the  old  Steamboat   Inspec 

tii  hi  Service  was  consolidated  with 

the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  it  was 

officially     named    the    Bureau    of 

Marino    Inspection    and    Xaviga 

tinn.    More  recently,  this  bureau 

a*  been  placed  under  tin-  Coasl 

iuaril.   and   the  authority   of   the 

local  inspector  to  modify  the  keys 

ia~  diminished  to  a  great  extent, 

so  that  toda)  those] r  questions 

must  be  culled  out  from  \\  ashing 
ton,  and  that  takes  time.  1  shall 
liscuss  the  problems  from  the  Bu 
rem  of  Marino  Inspection  Service 
first  and  then  take  up  your  ques 
lions. 

The  Steamboat  Inspection  Serv- 
ce  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
ibilit)  of  determining  the  quali- 
ications  of  an  applicant  for  a  li- 
:ense,  and  the  issuance  <  if  a  license 
;o  those  so  qualified. 

In  the  days  of  sail,  this  was  not 
i  difficult  task,  for  a  man  had  to 
In  his  time  in  sail  to  get  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  sea.  to 
enow  a  \  essel  and  her  rigging,  and 
sheer  merit  and  performance  gave 
lim  his  opportunity  to  sail  as  un- 
icensed  second  mate.  The  ex- 
imination  as  prepared  was  purely 
me  m|"  sea  terms,  definitions,  and 
he  day's  work,  with  its  intricate 
iroblems  i  if  course  correction,  cur- 
ent.  and  large  allowances  for  lee- 
vay. 

The  first  two  generations  of 
teamship  men  wore  required  to 
:now  all  the  terms  of  sail,  and  the 
tavigation  of  a  sailing  ship,  to 
I'et  a  license  in  steam,  although 
nany  of  them  never  set  foot 
iboard  a  vessel  under  sail. 

Each  generation  since  has  had 
o  learn  less  of  sail,  as  the  inspec- 
ors   were   able   to   prepare   ques- 


tions more  suitable  t"  the  era  of 
-team,  though  we  still  have  prob 

loins  in  the  day  's  w  •  ■!  k  with  a   lee 

w a\  all. iw .hi.  e  . in  ,i  short  i  0U1  s.' 
of  fifteen  or  twent)  degrees,  and 
questions  about  parbuckling  spars 
aboard  a  dismasted  ship,  while  a 

steam  \  ess,-]  would  ha\  o  to  be  dis 

masted,  and  "disboilered"  to  have 
to  resort  t..  parbuckling  toda) . 

Much  of  this  h.is  been  because 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
has    always    been    undermanned, 

si  miew  hat  hidebound,  and  anxious 
tn  keep  alive  the  customs  and  tra 
ditions  i  if  sail.  It  has  alw  ay  s  been, 
and  is  t . > <  1 .- 1 y .  necessary  fur  an  offi- 
cer in  an  American  merchant  ship 
tu  learn  his  profession  as  it  is  prac 
ticed  ti  idaj  ,  in  <  irder  to  hold  Ids 
job  with  his  employer,  and  as  it 
was  practiced  in  the  1880s,  t..  get 
a  license. 

Each  local  inspector's  office  had 
a  series  of  examinations  for  each 
grade  of  license,  printed  on  cards, 
nr  in  envelopes,  which  were  used 
from  year  to  year.     Few  men  were 

able  to  read  or  stud)   enough  to 

answer  the  questions  asked  in  all 
tii.  ise  Cards  f<  ir  a  particular  license, 
si i  in  every  seaport  in  the  States, 
there  was  established  a  nautical 
C(  »llege,  nautical  academy,  i  ir  na\  i- 
gation  school  that  kept  a  complete 
set  of  records  of  each  examina- 
tion's questions  as  asked  of  their 
students.  In  a  short  time  they  had 
a  set  of  cards  as  complete  as  those 
of  the  inspei  tors 

The  officer  who  knew  his  sub- 
ject (or  for  that  matter,  one  who 
did  u.  it  i  c.  mid  attend  these  schi  iols 
For  a  week  or  two  and  learn  all  of 
the  questions  required  b)  the  in- 
spectors in  that  port.  When  he 
finally  went  to  the  inspectors,  after 
he  got  his  lirst  card,  and  if  he  was 
aide  tn  remember  it  fully,  he  could 
return  to  the  college  each  night 
and  get  a  pretty  accurate  preview 
of  the  questions  that  he  would 
have  to  answer  the  following  day. 

Because  of  the  number  of  ques- 
tions required  throughout  the 
United  States,  changing  these 
questions  would  be  and  is  a  big 
job.  Our  universities  and  armed 
services  have  spent  years  and 
thousands  of  dollars  studying- 
proper  preparation  of  tests  to  de- 


termine  a    man's    km. w  ledge   of   a 

gi\  en  subjei  t.  and  toda) .  their 
tests,  though  very,  good,  are  a  lung 

w.iy    short  of  their  desired  goal. 

It   is  unfortunate  in  youi 

though  that  you  Should  be  denied 
a  license  t, ,  w  hich  y  i  iu  are  entitled 
wholl)   liecausr  you  failed  to  knOW 

the  answers  tn  three  seemingly 
unimportant  questions.     The  war 

effort  and  niir  forces  in  faraway 
places    thai    can    be    reached    with 

supplies  in  quantity  onl)  b)  water 
are  the  innocent  victims  if  ships 
must  lie  kept  idle  because  .  il 
it)  i  a  licensed  •  ifficers,  and  y  el  w  e 
know  those  ships  will  not  be  kept 
idle,  even  if  they  must  he  manned 
with  men  far  loss  qualified  than 
you  are.  with  your  experience. 

^i  .  .u  ha\  e  n. .  reci  lurse,  i ither 
than  tn  write  to  the  inspector; 
whi  i  examined  you  and  get  per- 
mission t..  complete  your  exami- 
nation in  another  port,  ami  hope 
their  questions  will  ho  mure  mod- 
ern. Writing  Washington  might 
get  you  a  hearing,  but  a  license  no 
faster,  and  I  take  it  that  your  Mas- 
ter's License  is  what  you  are  pri- 
marily interested  in. 

I    shall   discuss  your  questions 

II.  IW. 

Your  question  number  1  is  of 
course  an  old  standby.  1  low  much 
dunnage,  etc.?  \  have  never  been 
aboard  a  ship  that  didn't  have  a 
guild  tight  ceiling  in  the  lower 
hold,  and  double  bottom  tanks.  I 
have  answered  that  question  fur 
each  license  and  the  correct  an- 
swer was  IS  inches  over  the  keel, 
or  IS  inches  amidships,  ami  24 
inches  in  the  bilge.  J  never  had  to 
make  mention  of  the  'tween  decks; 
for  sailing  ships,  when  that  ques 
tion  was  prepared,  didn't  have 
'tween  decks.  Imagine  trying  to 
tell  a  modern  steamship  compan) 
that  you  needed  IS  inches  of  dun- 
nage in  the  lower  hi  .Id. 

From  all  accounts,  the  modern 
key  calls  for  6  inches  amidships, 
and  9  inches  in  the  wings.  This  is 
a  marked  step  towards  improve- 
ment, and  might  he  explained  that 
where  ceiling  is  installed,  this 
amount  may  he  decreased.  Many 
cargoes  require  no  dunnage  over 
good  ceiling,  and  some  day  the 
(Page  101,  please) 
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FRO  M    THE 

PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


by  R.  H.  Calkins 


Fur  Trader  Becomes 
Army  Barge 

After  long  service  as  a  fur 
trader,  the  picturesque  old  sailing 
vessel  C.  S.  Holmes  has  emerged 
from  the  yards  of  the  Winslow 
Marine  Railway  &  Shipbuilding 
Company  as  a  barge. 

Named  for  the  late  C.S.Holmes, 
une  of  the  original  owners  of  the 
Port  Blakely  Mill  Company,  the 
C.  S.  Holmes  was  a  product  of  the 
historic  Hall  Brothers'  Shipyards, 
predecessor  of  the  Winslow  Ma- 
rine Railway  &  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, which  converted  the  vessel 
into  a  barge.  The  Holmes  was 
built  SO  years  ago.  Bainbridge 
Island  shipbuilders  worked  on  the 
four-master  then  and   Bainbridge 

SPONSOR'S  PARTY  for  launching  of  de- 
stroyer Hailey  at  Seattle  plant  of  Seat- 
tle-Tacoma  S.  B.  Corp.  Rear  Admiral 
Claude  S.  Gillete  and  his  wife,  the  spon- 
sor, son  Tom,  and  daughter  Diane. 


Island  shipbuilders  of  a  new  gen- 
eration   converted    her   for    Army 
service. 
Destroyer  Launched 

Seattle  -  Tacoma  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  March  9,  launched  its 
thirteenth  destroyer,  the  Hailey, 
named  for  a  hero  of  the  War  of 
1812.  The  new  fighting  ship  was 
christened  by  Mrs.  Claude  S.  Gil- 
lette, wife  of  Rear  Admiral  (iil- 
lette,  production  manager  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

History  recounts  that  Captain 
Hailey,  for  whom  the  destroyer 
was  named,  commanded  the  priva- 
teer True  Blooded  Yankee,  which 
was  fitted  out  by  Rhode  Island 
men  in  France,  and  sailed  from 
Brest  March  1,  1813,  for  the  Irish 
Channel,  where  she  began  preying 
on  enemy  commerce. 
Seamen's  Service  Center 

Licensed  and  unlicensed  men  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  arriving  in 
Seattle  after  voyages  to  the  war 
/ones  will  find  rest  and  recreation 
in  a  I  'nited  Seamen's  Service  Cen- 
ter. An  executive  committee  of 
the  U.  S.  S.,  for  the  Seattle  area 
has  taken  over  the  entire  second 
floor  of  a  building  at  \6\<Sy2 
Fourth  Ave.,  near  Pine  St.,  where 
the  center  will  be  established.  The 
plans  include  a  lounge, game  room, 


WINDJAMMER  NOW 
A  BARGE  ...  The  fa- 
mous fur-trader  C.  S. 
Holmes  converted  re- 
cently to  Army  barge 
at  Winslow  Marine 
Railway  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Co. 


library,  vocational  classes  and  a 
luggage  room,  which  will  occupy 
6500  fCet  of  floor  space. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Maids, 
composed  of  Seattle  women  who 
have  husbands,  sons  or  brothers  in 
the  United  States  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, will  assist  in  arranging  pro- 
grams of  entertainment  for  the 
men. 
Graduate  Seaman's  School 

Seattle  shipping  men  have  been 
advised  that  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  is  planning  to  es- 
tablish on  Puget  Sound  a  graduate 
station,  wdiere  men  who  have  re- 
ceived preliminary  training  at  the 
Avalon  Station  in  California,  may 
be  sent  to  await  positions  aboard 
ships  in  the  Puget  Sound  area, 
While  at  the  graduate  station,  the 
men  will  receive  advanced  instruc- 
tion. The  announcement  came 
from  Telfair  Knight,  director  oj 
training  of  the  W.  S.  A. 
Supervisors'  Dinner 

The  Supervisors'  Club  of  the 
Winslow  Marine  Railway  &  Ship- 
building Company  held  a  dinner- 
meeting  the  evening  of  March  1 
at  the  New  Washington  Hotel. 
Lieut.-Comdr.  D.  J.  Fass,  person- 
nel officer  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard,  spoke.  Capt.  William 
J.    Malone,    Naval    supervisor   oi 
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hiplmilding    in   the    I'uget   Sound 

>>f  the  \\  inslnw 

llii'  Super 

(  lul>,  w  hich  has  205  mem 

rgani/ed    recent  l\    l>\ 

n  ill  tin'  enmpam   in  an  ef 

!    priuluctiiiii   and   in 

plant  1 1 . i r 1 1 1 « ■  1 1 \  .    (  Iffii  ers  nf 

■  inn  are  :  Edward  A. 

Hack,    president  :    Jim    Copeland, 

ice  president  ;  Vic  Proulx. 

ir\ .  and  Elmore  Ross,  treasurer. 

hipyard  Sold 

i  mini;  the  sale  •  >f  the  Mar- 
inscn  Shipyards  nf    Anacnrtes  tn 
flilton    P.    Roumm,    Seattle   lm^i 
n,    and    F.    H.    Hawthorne 
i  Burlington,  Wash.,  fnr  $32,100, 
fnited    States    District    Judge 
.loyd  L.  Black  in  Seattle  Febru 
signed  a  court  order.    The 
hipyard,    which    lias    been    shut 
own  fnr  some  time  due  to  finan- 
ial  difficulties,  was  engaged  in  a 
•ar  contract,  which  the  new  own 
rs    are    assuming,    according    t" 
Villiam  Ferguson,   Seattle  attor- 
whi  i  was  appi  linted  recen  er 
y    Judge    Black, 
aunchinqs 
Ship-.     I",  .r    the     Xavv     and     the 
rmy    were    christened    in    ship- 


ITERVIEWER— RICHARD  J.  FLETCHER 
is  been  appointed  exit  interviewer  at 
ike  Washington  Shipyards  in  an  effort 

decrease  labor  turnover  and  to  main- 
in  harmony  between  workers  and 
anagement.    He  was  formerly  with  U. 

Employment  Service,  Yakima,  Wash- 
gton. 


HUGE   TUG 
LAUNCHED 

This  sturdy  sea- 
going Army  tug, 
launched  from 
Barbee  Plant 
No.  2  on  Febru- 
ary 27  on  Lake 
Washington,  is 
the  first  of  a 
contract  of  ten 
tugs. 


yards  in  tin-  Seattle  an  I  ■ 
li .  Two  steel  mine  sweepers  were 
given  to  the  sea  at  the  Harbor 
Island  planl  of  Associated  Ship- 
builders, and  a  sturdy  mean  going 
wooden  tug  was  launched  from 
Barbee  Plant  No.  2,  in  their  new 
shipyard  on  Lake  Washington  at 
Br)  n  Mawr. 

The  two  mine  sweepers  were 
given  the  names  of  Spear  and  Tri- 
umph. Lois  Ann  Wilcox,  12  years 
old,  christened  the  Spear.  The 
Bower  girl  was  Mary  Virginia 
Wilcox,  9.  The)  are  daughters  of 
C.  R.  Wilcox,  assistant  to  the  gen 
era!  manager  of  Associated  Ship- 
builders, and  Mrs.  Wilcox. 

Miss  Dorothy  E.  Stebbins, 
daughter  of  G.  H.  Stebbins,  gen 
era!  manager  ol  Associated  Ship- 
yards, and  Mrs.  Stebbins,  chris- 
tened the  Triumph.  The  flower 
girl  was  little  Daphine  Morris,  4 
years  old,  daughter  of  G.  S.  Mor- 
ris, assistant  to  the  general  man- 
ager, and  Mrs.  Morris.  Raymond 
J.  Huff,  vice  president  of  the  Pu- 
get  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging 
( !i  imj  >un\ ,  was  master  i  if  cere- 
monies. Mrs.  Ruth  Kremen,  elec- 
trician's helper  in  the  yard,  sang 
patriotic  songs  accompanied  by 
the  shipyard  band. 

At  the  planl  of  the  Lake  Union 
Dry  Dock  &  Machine  Works,  the 
YMS-290,a  wooden  mine.-  sweeper, 
was  christened  by  Suzanne  Mar- 
ion. 10  years  old.  The  flower  girl 
was  Virginia  Marion,  8.  They  are 
grandchildren  of  A.  F.  Marion, 
general  manager  of  the  Lake 
Union  .  I  »r)  Dock  &  Machine 
Works. 


Halibut  Fleet 

Announcement  l>\  the  Inter- 
national Fisheries  Commission 
that  the  quota  of  halibul  that  may 
be  caught  on  the  North  Pacific 
during  the  1943  season  has  been 
increased  from  49,500,000  pounds 
to  5(),5(«i,ii(Hi  pounds  will  mean 
that  the  largest  fleet  in  the  history 
ol  the  industry  will  be  operated 
on  the  banks,  fishermen  said.  The 
season  opens  April  16. 

The  larger  quota  will  make 
available  for  wartime  consump- 
tion 1,000,000  pounds  more  of  hali- 
but during  1943  than  in  1(M2,  at  a 
time  when  man)  foods  are  being 
rath  med. 

Representatives  of  the  Seattle 
Fishing  Vessel  Owners'  Associa- 
tion said  that  the  Seattle  Heel  con- 
sists "I  175  vessels  manned  by 
1400  fishermen.  Approximately 
ISO  vessels  operated  out  of  Seattle 
during  the  winter,  fishing  for  end 
and  shark.  It  was  the  largest  win- 
ter fishing  fleet  in  the  history  of 
the  industry  in  this  port,  a  result 
of  the  demand  for  soupfin-shark 
livers  and  lish  for  fond,  and  the 
higher  prices  for  end. 
Agents'  Association 

Organization  of  the  Northwest 
General  Agents  and  Agents'  Asso- 
ciation composed  of  Seattle  steam- 
ship lines,  which  will  "further  the 
war  effort  in  coordination  with  the 
War  Shipping  Administration," 
was  announced  recently.  The  of- 
ficers are: 

Chairman,  S.  J.  Swanson,  man- 
ager of  the  Alaska  Transportation 
Company;  vice  chairman,  L.  W. 
Baker,  general  manager  of  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company;  sec- 
(Page  87,  Please) 
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Calship's  Low 
Absentee  Record 

"No  immediate  change  in  the 
work  schedule  of  the  40,000  men 
and  women  of  the  record-breaking 
California  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion will  be  made." 

This  announcement  was  made 
in  view  of  the  Sunday  holiday 
which  became  effective  March  21 
for  all  workers  at  the  Marinship 
yard  at  Sausalito,  Calif. 

Calshippers  now  have  a  rotating 
day  off,  with  a  Sunday  holiday 
every  seven  weeks,  and  the  yard 
operates  on  a  three-shift,  seven- 
day  week  basis. 

Because  of  the  speed  of  produc- 
tion now  being  achieved  at  Cal- 
ship, the  elimination  of  Sunday 
wcirk  would  mean  two  less  "Cal- 
ships"  per  month.  Records  indi- 
cate that  production  on  Sunday 
equals,  and,  in  some  cases,  ex- 
ceeds other  days,  and  that  absen- 
teeism on  Sunday  is  not  excessive. 

Shipyard  officials  view  the  Ma- 
rinship Sunday  holiday  as  a  test, 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  to  determine  if  such 
a  plan  would  reduce  absenteeism. 

With  an  absentee  ratio  of  ap- 
proximately four  per  cent,  Calship 
lias  steadily  reduced  the  figure  and 
now  has  perhaps  the  lowest  num- 
ber of  A.W.O.L.  workers  of  any 
war  plant  in  the  country. 

100  Ships 

Ahead  of  Schedule 

Exactly  100  Liberty  ships  ahead 
of  schedule. 

That  was  the  status  of  the 
champion  California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  yard  at  Terminal 
Island  March  19,  when  it  launched 
its  155th,  10.500-ton  cargo  carrier, 
il,.    S.  S.  John  S.  Pillsbury. 
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Its  55th  ship— the  S.  S.  Peter  H. 
Burnett  —  was  originally  sched- 
uled for  delivery  on  this  date,  but 
was  launched  August  10,  and  de- 
livered in  September,  1942. 

Named  after  the  well-known 
flour  miller  and  one-time  Gover- 
nor of  Minnesota,  Calship  No.  155 
was  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  H. 
Mellom,  wife  of  a  colonel  in  the 
Army  Transport  Service  stationed 
at  Fort  Mason,  San  Francisco. 

On  the  ways  only  27  days,  the 
Pillsbury's  keel  was  laid  February 
20. 

Of  the  155  ships  launched  by 
Calship,  146  have  been  delivered 
to  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

Concrete  Naval 
Vessel  Delivered 

Just  before  noon  of  March  11, 
mooring  lines  securing  the  Con- 
crete Ship  Constructor's  Hull  No. 
2  to  the  outfitting  pier  at  the  big 
National  City  plant  were  cast  off, 
and,  in  tow  of  powerful  tugs,  the 
first  concrete  tank  ship  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  Navy 
slipped  out  into  San  Diego  Bay 
and  headed  down  the  channel  to- 
ward the  sea.  Bound  to  an  oil  port 
to  load  a  full  cargo,  she  will  soon 
appear  in  one  -of  the  battle  zones 
to  supply  ships,  trucks,  tanks  or 
airplanes  with  the  vital  liquids. 

Displacing  over  14,000  tons 
loaded,  the  appearance  of  this 
unique  craft  is  not  much  different 
than  other  seagoing  tow  barges  in 
the  oil  trade,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  deck  equipment  and  tanks 
follows  closely  the  accepted  stand- 
ard tanker  practice.  Cummins 
diesel  generators  furnish  electric 
current  to  power  the  cargo  oil 
pumps  and  the  deck  machinery. 
Two  of  these  are  located  in  the 


poop  in  a  neatly  arranged  genera- 
tor room,  and  a  third  is  in  the  fore- 
castle to  supply  power  solely  for 
the  big  automatic  electric  towing 
machine  fitted  under  the  forecastle 
head.  In  a  concrete  deck  house 
amidships  are  two  more  Cummins 
diesels  each  driving  a  deep  well 
pump,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
ship's  centerline.  These  are  con- 
nected to  a  line  of  suction  and  fill- 
ing pipe  running  fore  and  aft,  one 
i  hi  each  side  of  the  centerline  bulk- 
head, with  suctions  in  each  tank 
controlled  by  reach  rods  to  the 
deck.  There  is  no  cargo  piping  on 
deck  except  a  filling  line  and  a 
discharge  line  led  athwartships 
across  the  front  of  the  midship 
deck  house. 

The  crew  is  all  quartered  in  the 
poop,  in  comfortable  and  spacious 
rooms  fitted  with  forced  ventila- 
tion. The  Webster-Brinkley  steer- 
ing gear,  an  electric-driven  quad- 
rant gear  is  also  located  in  the 
poop  over  the  rudder  head  and  is 
controlled  from  the  pilot  house 
over  the  poop  by  a  simple  lever. 
A  long  wooden  catwalk  on  steel 
stanchions  leads  forward  from  the 
poop  over  the  midship  deck  house 
to  the  forecastle  head,  on  which  is 
located  the  electric  windlass. 

There  are  22  such  barges  under 
contract  to  the  National  City  plant 
of  the  Concrete  Ship  Constructors, 
this  being  the  first  of  six  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  Navy  and  is  the 
first  vessel  to  be  delivered  by  this 
contractor. 
Launchings  in  San  Diego 

While  all  yards  are  buzzing 
with  activity  in  the  construction 
of  several  types  of  wooden  vessels 
for  the  Navy,  the  launchings  at 
the  San  Diego  yards  struck  a  lull 
for  the  month  ending  March  17. 
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1  ebruar)  17  the  San  Diego 
larinc  Construction  Company 
tunched  the  \  MS 284,  the  twelfth 
mil  mine  sw eeper  to  he  launched 
t  1 1» i  —  yard  in  a  year,  with  Mrs. 
>hn  J.  Flachsenhar,  \\  ife  of  l.t. 
i>hn  I  Flachsenhar,  .is  sponsor. 
apt.  F.  I'  i  ' >nger,  the  principal 
[leaker  .it  the  ceremony,  said,  "It 
:  m\  pri\  ilege  to  report  thai  th< 
.iv  .t  I  Trial  Board  has  declared 
ssel  to  be  an  outstanding 
■iitriKutii.il  in  it-*  class." 

obster  Camps  to  Stay  Open 
Instead  of  closing  as  the)  usu 
llv  do  with  the  end  of  the  lobster 
-. h i 1 1 1^  season,  the  numerous  lob 
er  camps  located  along  the 
.i  i\\  it  California  shore  will  re- 
lain  open  this  \  ear  for  the  first 
me  in  their  history.  The  lobster 
:ason  in  Mexico  and  California 
ided  March  16,  but  there  is  some 
ilk  of  extending  the  season  this 
car  for  an  additional  thirtj  days. 
Whether  or  m  il  this  extensii  m  is 
ranted,  the  sixty-odd  \< ibster 
mips  will  switch  over  to  gather- 
lidium,  or  agar  weed,  and 
mil'  clams  and  abalone  for  the 
esh  li-li  market.  The  great  war 
•ni.iiid  for  gelidium  for  the  agar 
anufacturing  plants  in  San 
promises  full  time  profit- 
ilc  operation  for  the  lobster 
Imp  crews.  In  the  pre-war  years 
is  weed  was  all  gathered  by 
ipanese  operating  in  small  boats 
I  the  California  and  Mexican 
pasts,  while  must  of  the  agar,  for 
edii  inal,  chemical  and  bacterial 
ilture  work,  was  produced  in 
ipan.  Now,  however,  another 
yth  nf  cheaper  Japanese  produc- 
m  has  been  exploded  as,  with 
lvanced  methods  and  the  devel- 
ment  of  improved  machinery, 
merican  produced  agar  is  now 
ith  cheaper  and  of  far  better 
tality  than  that  previously  man- 
actured  in  Japan. 
The  leading  Southern  California 
oducer,  the  American  Agar  and 
lemical  Company  of  San  Diego, 
is  been  steadily  acquiring  a  fleet 
boats  tn  gather  gelidium  to  sup- 
y  their  big  new  San  Diego  plant. 
os1  nf  these  boats  are  operating 
it  uf  Newport  Beach  and  range 
er  the  gelidium  beds  from 
ceanside  to  Catalina  Island. 


Big  Dredging  Project  Starts 

Anothei  I.  ■  1 1  —  step  towards  m.<k 
ing  S.m  I  >iego  Baj  na\  igable  its 
full  length  b)  deep  water  vessels 
u.i-   started   towards   the  end  of 

Februarj      when     the     Standard 

I  dredging  t  ompanj  's  hj  draulic 
dredge  Point   I  -■  -ni.i  started  work 

in  the  area  extending  from  the  de 

stroyer  base  to  the  National  City 
watt  '  front  Hie  I  !ase  Amerii  an 
(  onstructii  in    t  lompanj    an-   also 

engaged  in  this  contract  and  their 
big  electro-hydraulic  dredge  S.m 
I  >iego  is  at  work  in  the  same  area. 

The  contract   calls  for  tin    r< 
moval    of    over     1,000,000    cubic 

V  aids  of  Spoil  fr<  mi  the  Imv  In  at,  in 
and  its  disposal  in  the  ocean  along 

the  Coronado  strand  bj  means  of 
a  6000  f< » >t  trestle  pipe  line  extend- 
ing across  the  harbor.  Pari  of  the 
spoil  is  to  he  used  in  filling  tide 

lands  between  Sixth  and  Eighth 
Avenues  in  National  City,  and  mi 
In  ,th  sides  of  the  railroad  tracks 
between  Division  Street  and  the 
Se\  enth  Avenue  slough. 

Proposed  New  Cargo  Pier 

Franklin  1  !< illand,  transpi irta 
timi  and  salvage  representative  of 
the  lend-lease  administration,  was 
in  San  I  >iegi  I  the  middle  of  Feb 
ruary  to  investigate  rail  and  water 
shipping  conditions  and  recom- 
mended application  for  Federal 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed  new  Tenth  Avenue  Pier  in 
San  I  >iego.  It  is  proposed  to  ship 
huge  quantities  of  lend-lease  ma- 
terials mit  nf  the  port  nf  San  Diego 
and.  with  the  municipal  piers  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  11th  Naval 
District,  no  facilities  now  exist  til 
handle  such  cargoes. 

The  Tenth  \\cnue  Tier  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Harbor 
Commission,  headed  by  Joe  Bren- 
nan,  as  a  post-war  industrial  de- 
velopment, hut  the  Governmenl 
requirements  fur  facilities  to  han- 
dle the  lend-lease  cargoes  maj  de 
maml  the  construction  of  the  pier 
in  the  immediate  future  and  v\  i  iuld 
require  that  available  Harbor  De- 
partment funds  he  augmented  by 
a  Federal  grant  and  issuance  of 
priorities  for  the  construction  ma- 
terials. 


NORTHWEST   NEWS 

(  ../iii/iii,./  from  /■• 
retary.    William    Scmar,    general 
manager  of  the   Northland    Trans 

portation  Company.  Six  Seattle 
steamship  lines  are  members  of 
the    organization      the     Alaska 

Steamship      (ompa  n  v  ,      A  laska 

Transportation  Company,  Ameri- 
can Mail  Line.  James  (  Griffiths  & 
Sons,  Northland  Transportation 
Compan)   and  <  llympic  Steamship 

( '<  impany,  I  nc. 
Personal  Gleanings 

DWIGHT  HILL,  former  Seat 
tie  shipping  man.  w  ho  was  a  pris 

i  mer  i  il  the  Japs  in  I  h  mgkong,  ar 
rived  in  New  York  recently  from 
London  b)  plane,  and  after  a 
check  up  at  the  Ma\  o  I  linic  in 
Rochester.   Minn.,   will   proceed   to 

Seattle.     I  te    has    nol    i 

completely  from  the  treatment  he 
received  in  Stanley  pris,  ,n  jn 
Hongkong.  Mr.  Hill  arrived  in 
New    York    in     \ugust.    last    year. 

MARTIN  G.  SCOTT,  guesl 
speaker  at  a  dinner  of  the  Pro 
pcllcr  (lull  of  Seattle  the  evening 
of  Februarj  26,  painted  a  startling 
word  picture  of  the  real  Japan  and 
unmasked  the  war-mad  leaders  of 
Nippon.  Scott  was  in  (  iov  eminent 
sen  ice  in  the  <  )rient  ill  v  ears.  1  le 
returned  to  the  United  States  mi 
the  exchange  liner  Gripsholm 
after  being  imprisoned  by  the  laps 
in  Kobe. 

ROBERT  O.  BULLWINKEL, 
former  seafaring  man  who  sailed 
in  ships  plying  to  tin1  Orient  and 
Alaska  and  later  became  a  steam 
ship  company  official,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  executive  staff  of 
Northwest  Airlines,  lie  formerly 
was  with  I 'an  American  Airways, 
and  leaves  the  position  of  traffic 
manager  of  the  Alaska  Division  of 
that  company  to  join  the  executive 
stall  of  Northwest  Airlines,  and  to 
serve  as  assistant  to  the  president 
in    the    western    region. 

VICTOR  J.  SAMSON,  fisheries 
statistical  and  marketing  agent  in 
charge  of  the  fishery  market  news 
service  in  Seattle  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
has  been  appointed  regional  fish- 
eries representative  for  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  by  the  coordinator 
of    fisheries,    Washington,    D.    C. 
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130  SHIPS  DELIVERED  IN  FEBRUARY 

Surpassing  all  previous  ship 
construction  records,  American 
shipyards  during  the  month  of 
February  delivered  into  service 
130  new  ships,  totaling  approxi- 
mately 1,239,200  deadweight  tons, 
the  Maritime  Commission  an- 
nounced. This  brings  the  total 
number  of  vessels  constructed 
thus  far  in  1943  to  233,  totaling 
2,247,600  deadweight  tons.  Al ore- 
over,  the  number  of  ships  deliv- 
ered during  January  and  February 
already  exceeds  the  number  de- 
livered during  the  first  six  months 
of  1942. 

Of  the  130  ships  delivered,  81 
were  Liberty  ships,  IS  C-type 
cargo,  9  tankers,  23  special  types, 
1  concrete  barge  and  1  coastal 
cargo  ship. 

West  Coast  yards  still  main- 
tained the  lead  in  the  production 
of  deadweight  tonnage,  delivering 
52  per  cent  of  the  country's  Feb- 
ruary production.  East  Coast 
yards  accounted  for  36  per  cent, 
while  the  Gulf  and  the  Great 
Lakes  contributed  11  per  cent  and 
.23  per  cent  respectively. 

Condensers  for  Tankers 

It  is  rather  an  interesting  side 
light  on  the  tanker  building  pro- 
gram of  Marinship  that  the  con- 
densers for  the  steam  turbines  of 
these  tankers  are  being  built  by 
the  Oil  Well  Supply  Company  at 
Oswego,    New    York,   where   the 

former  boiler  shop  has  been  con- 
verted for  that  purpose, 

These  condensers  weigh  28  tons. 
and  contain  nearly  ten  miles  of 
■;  i-iiu'h  condenser  tubes  with  cool 
ing  surface  of  about  1(1,000  square 
feel  These  i ulies  are  arranged  he 
tweert  tube  sheets  held  in  a  welded 
steel  shell.    The  cooling  sea  water 
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1943  TOTAL  TO  DATE  233 


SHIP  DELIVERIES 

IN 

FEBRUARY 

SHIPYARD 

No 

of  Vessels 

Type  of  Vessel 

Bethlehem-Fairfield   Shipyard,   Inc 

8 

Liberty 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

11 

Special  Type 

Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc 

2 

Tankers 

Sparrows  Point,  Maryland 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

14 

Liberty 

Wilmington,  California 

Concrete  Ship  Constructors 

1 

Concrete  Barge 

National  City,  California 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd. 

6 

C-l   Cargo 

Wilmington,  California 

5 

Liberty 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

2 

C-2  Cargo 

Kearny,  New  Jersey 

Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

1 

C-2  Cargo 

Mobile,  Alabama 

Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

5 

Liberty 

Houston,  Texas 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

2 

C-3  Cargo 

Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

1 

Tanker 

Swan  Island,  Portland,  Oregon 

U 

Special  Type 

Vancouver,  Washington 

Kaiser  Company,  Inc.  (outfitted  at  Oregon) ... 

4 

Liberty 

Vancouver,  Washington 

1 

Special  Type 

(Richmond  Shipyard  No.  3A),  Richmond 

Calif 

Marinship  Corporation 

4 

Liberty 

Sausalito,  California 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 

2 

C-2  Cargo 

Oakland,  California 

North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Company... 

9 

Liberty 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

Oregon   Shipbuilding  Corporation 

11 

Liberty 

Portland,  Oregon 

Permanente   Metals  Corporation 

4 

Liberty 

(Richmond  Shipyard  No.  1),  Richmond, 

Calif. 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation 

9 

Liberty 

(Richmond  Shipyard  No.  2),  Richmond, 

Calif. 

Rheem  Manufacturing  Company 

1 

Liberty 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co 

1 

Coastal  Cargo 

Surgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Southeastern   Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

1 

Liberty 

Savannah,  Georgia 

South   Portland  Shipbuilding  Corp 

6 

Liberty 

South  Portland,  Maine 

Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co 

6 

Tankers 

Chester,  Pennsylvania 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Company 

2 

C-3  Cargo 

San  Francisco,  California 

TOTAL  

130 

is  pumped  through  the  tubes  and 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  1.  p. 
turbine  is  drawn  into  the  shell, 
cooled  ami  condensed  to  boiler 
feed    water    by    contact   with   the 


cold  tubes. 

This  is  just  another  instance  of 
the  widespread  conversion  of 
peace-time  industrial  plant  to  war 
emergency  effort. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


UOTORSH/P   SELANDIA    SUNK 

MUST  dicicl-.nqincd  ship  ever  built,  which  Winston 
Iharchill  os  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1912 
lolled  "the  most  perfect  maritime  masterpiece  of 
he  century.''  was  sunk  recently  by  enemy  action, 
iccording  to  news  received  by  her  owners,  East 
Asiatic  Company  of  Copenhaqen  and  New  York, 
ike  made  regular  trips  to  the  Far  East  through  the 
'anama  Canal  and  to  her  ports  of  call  at  Los 
kngeles.  Son  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle.  She 
.as  built  by  Burmeister  &  Wain  at  Copenhagen. 
>enmark. 


rug  Deliveries  Soon 

The  Shelburn  Harbor  Shipyard 
if  I ).  m;i\  an  l  "i  infracting  Co.,  I  'in 
\  ernn  mt,  i-  1  > u - \  l>uilding 

our    \  T    w len    harbor    tugs, 

vhich    the    company    hopes    i 
aunch  earlv    in    Vpril.    Since  the 
niddlc  of  last  N'ovember,  the  yard 
ias   delivered    five    vessels,    three 
\  FT's,  and  two  SC's. 

viarictta  to  Deliver 

The  ci  implete  delh  erj  of  a  m 
racl  of  Id  mine  planters,  now 
learing  completion  at  the  Mari- 
tta  Manufacturing  Company, 
'oint  1'leasant,  West  Virginia,  i- 
xpected  by  the  end  of  May.  The 
ompany  is  also  working  on  two 
1000     lip,   twin  -  screw   riser   tow- 

its  and  fifteen   149-foot  ocean- 
.iiii-   i 

>ulfport  Contracts  Varied 

i  The  Gulfport  Boiler  &  Welding 
^Vorks,  Inc.,  Port  Arthur,  Texas, 
re  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
iany  types  of  vessels,  among 
.Inch  are  143-foot  rescue  tugs, 
02-foot  tugs,  garbage  lighters, 
nd  seaplane  wrecking'  derricks. 
ince  the  first  of  the  year,  the  yard 
as  delivered  two  of  the  rescue 
■  '1  one  102-foot  tug. 

■" 


Marinship  Launches 
S.  S.  Sun  Yat-sen 

Mine.  \\  ei.  v\  ife  of  the  (  'hinese 
amli.i--.Klnr  to  the  United  States, 
sponsored  the  S.  S.  Sun  Vat  sen, 
the  sixth  I  .ibei  t>  ship  launched  at 
Marinship  sin<  e  Januar)  1,  1943, 
and  the  13th  since  ground  was 
broken  at  Marinship  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

M  me.    \\  ei   Tai  i  ming    w  as  ap- 
pointed to  the  honor  of  christen 
in.u    the   vessel    named   after   the 
father  of  the  Chinese  Republic  by 
Her  Excellenc)  Mine.  Chiang  Kai 

sliek.     China-     first     lady.      Mine. 

Wei,  the  first  lady  hi"  China  in  resi- 
dence in  America,  i-  a  notable  in 
her  own  right  the  first  Chinese 
woman   lawyer  and   first  Chinese 

woman   judge. 
The    Marinship    launching   was 

tin     only   event   of   it-   kind   in    the 

nation-wide  tour  of  M  me.  Chiang's 
party.  By  it.  the  party  of  Mine. 
Chiang  and  Mine.  Wei  gave 
China's  recognition  to  the  war 
contribution  of  American  indus- 
try, particularly  shipbuilding.  It 
honored  Marinship's  hundreds  of 
Chinese  workers,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  acknowledged  the  sup- 
port San  Francisco's  ('hinese  pop- 


ulation   has    given    the    Chinese 

t  i<  .\  eminent     ami     armies.      Manx 

old  Chinese  who  were  friends  of 
Dr.  Sun  Nat  sen,  founder  of  Kou- 
mintang,  and  who  remember  him 
from  hi-  San  Francisco  days,  were 
presenl  at  the  rites. 
"M"  Award  to  Sun  Yard 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  I  >r\ 
I  ><  ick  (ompany.  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
venia,  having  surpassed  all  its  con-" 
-tnii'tiou  schedules,  was  awarded 
on  March  2.i  for  meritorious  pro- 
duction the  l'.  S,  Maritime  Com 
mission's  "M"  pennant.  Maritime 
flag,  and  labor  merit  badges  foi 
the    worker-.       Rear    Admiral 

Emorj  S.  Land,  Chairman  of  U.  S. 
M.  ("..  made  the  presentation. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  during  l'M2  produced  46 
new  merchant  vessels,  badly-need- 
ed tankers  and  cargo  vessels,  sur- 
passing   all    previous    production 

for  that  yard.  Despite  the  unpre- 
cedented expansion  of  the  Sun 
yard  from  x  shipways  to  28,  there 
has  been  no  sacrifice  of  effort,  effi- 
ciency, or  productivity.  The  skill 
ami  experience  of  men  who  have 
been  with  the  yard  for  many  years 
were  used  to  heat  their  production 
.U1  ials. 


EVIDENCE  OF  SPEED 
in  production  of  wood 
hull  construction  at 
Bellingham  Marine 
Railway  &  Boatbuilding 
Co.  At  the  left  are 
BARS  type  rescue  ves- 
ses,  187  feet  in  length; 
the  smaller  vessels,  in 
the  foreground,  are  136 
ft.  YMS  mine  sweepers. 
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FIRST  GLIMPSE  the  Navy  has  permitted  of  its  new  destroyer 
escort  vessel,  powered  by  General  Motors'  diesels.  Smaller 
than    a    destroyer,    it    is    nevertheless    fast    and    powerful. 


Diesels  for 
Escort  Vessels 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
horsepower  in  General  Motors' 
diesel  engines  is  being-  supplied  to 
power  an  important  percentage  of 
the  new  destroyer  escort  vessel 
program  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  which  has  been  just  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Frank 
Knox..  The  Cleveland  Diesel  En- 
gine Division  of  General  Motors 
has  now  been  permitted  by  the 
Navy  to  announce  the  use  of  its 
engines  in  this  new  program. 

The  disclosure  gives  some  indi- 
cation  of  the  tremendous  scope  of 
the  Navy's  program  to  wipe  the 
menace  of  Nazi  submarines  from 
the  Atlantic. 

The  power  involved  in  just  the 
General  Motors'  diesel  share  of 
the  powering  of  these  new  vessels 
is  sufficient  to  generate  enough 
electric  current  to  meet  the  aver- 
age  household  demands  of  a  city 
of  considerably  mure  than  a  mil- 
linn  population.  For  instance,  the 
power  being  supplied  by  General 
Motors'  diesel  would  be  sufficient 
t<>  meet  the  average  household  de- 
mands of  Boston,  or  St.  Louis,  or 
Baltimore  with  enough  left  over 
to  take  rare  of  Jersev  City  or 
1 .1  luisville. 

No  details  of  the  power  plants 
tor  the  I  )K  boats  can  be  made  pub- 
lic other  than  the  fact  that  the  en- 
gines are  one  of  the  standard  Gen- 
eral  Motors  diesel  products.    The 
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engines  have  been  in  use  in  other 
installations  for  several  years,  and 
facilities  for  the  augmented  war- 
time manufacture  of  them  have 
been  in  full  operation  for  months. 

Navy  Launching*, 

On  March  13,  the  Port  of  Stock- 
ton came  into  its  own  as  a  ship- 
building center  with  the  launching 
of  the  Navy  rescue  vessel,  U.  S.  S. 
Anchor.  This  ship,  one  of  the 
largest  constructed  at  the  inland 
port,  slid  down  the  ways  at  the 
Colberg  Shipyard,  and  was  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Hattie  Stevenson, 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  christen  the  vessel  in  rec- 
ognition of  her  two  sons  who  are 
on  active  duty  as  Naval  officers  at 
sea. 

On  March  21.  following;  a  sister 
destroyer  down  the  ways  by  only 
two  weeks,  the  U.  S.  S.  Owen  was 
launched  at  the  San  Francisco 
yards  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company.  The  ship  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  Commander 
Elias  K.  Owen  of  Kaskaskia,  Illi- 
nois, who  commanded  the  ironclad 
Illinois  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
Owen  was  sponsored  by  Miss 
Hope  Owen  of  Tribune,  Kansas, 
a  distant  relative  of  the  late  Com- 
mander Owen. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Miller,  sister  ship 
of  the  Owen,  was  launched  at 
Bethlehem  just  two  weeks  previ- 
ously. 


Consolidated  Launches 
Three  in  March 

Two  great  transportation  medi- 
ums— the  railroad  and  the  steam- 
ship— joined  forces  on  March  3 
for  the  launching  of  S.  S.  Cape 
Elizabeth  when  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Engel,  wife  of  the  president  ol  the 
Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  christened  a  12,900-ton 
passenger  and  cargo 
launched  from  Consolidated  Steel 
Corporation's  Wilmington  ship- 
yard. 

Airs.  Engel's  matron  of  honor 
was  .Mrs.  F.  G.  Gurley,  whose  hus- 
band is  vice  president  and  directpr 
of  Santa  Fe. 

On  March  18  Consolidated 
launched  the  U.  S.  S.  Comfort. 
The  sponsor  was  First  Lieutenant 
Eunice  Hatchitt,  A.  N.  C.  who 
served  in  the  Philippines  through 
the  entire  Bataan  Peninsula  cam- 
paign, and  was  evacuated  by  air- 
plane from  Corregidor  to  Australia 
in  April,  1942.  Her  maid  of  honor 
was  First  Lieutenant  Beth  Veley, 
A.  N.  C,  who  also  participated  in 
the  entire  Bataan  campaign,  and 


KEEL  LAYING  OF  CALSHIP'S  150th, 
Ansel  Briggs  on  February  9.  She  was 
launched  on  March  10  (28  days  on 
ways);  delivered  on  March  27.  Quite  a 
difference  from  their  first  Liberty  .  ■  • 
126  days  on  ways;  273  days  from  keel 
laying  to  delivery. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


■irst 

URBINE 

:  H  A  R  L  E  S     E. 

400RE,  presi- 
dent of  Joshua 
lendy,  turns  the 
hrottle  to  start 
he  first  modern, 
igh- pressure 
■  arine  turbine 
uilt  on  Pacific 
loast. 


h< •  was  evacuated  by  submarine 
rriving  in   \ustralia  17  days  later. 

I  In  March  2^  this  vard  launched 
le  l".  S.  S.   Mercy'for  the-  U.  S. 

avy  and  Maritime  Commission. 

he  sponsor  was  Lieut,  (j.g.) 
•oris  M.  Vetter,  (N.C.)  I'.  S.  N. 

ederal  Launches  Three 
eceives  "M"  Pennant 

March  7.   two  ships  converted 

naval  auxiliaries  on  the  build- 
ig  ways,  were  launched  when  the 
.  S.  S.  Blue  Ridge  and  the  U.  S. 

Rock)  Mt.  were  sent  into  the 
ater  from  the  Kearny  shipyard 

U,  S.  Steel's  Federal  Shipbuild- 

d    I  >r_\    I  lock  Company.  The 

vo    sliips    are    among    the    first 

ival  craft   to  bear  the  names  ,,f 

untains.  They  were  the  37th 
id  38th  vessels  launched  by  the 
ederal  shipyard  under  its  con 
ut  with  the  Maritime  Commis- 
'ii  to  produce  C  type  cargo  ships. 
The  first  into  the  water  was 
.  S.  S.  Blue  Ridge,  sponsored  by 
rs.  David  Arnott,  of  Short  Hills, 
•  J.,  wife  of  the  vice  president 
nl  chief  surveyor  of  the  Ameri- 
n  Bureau  of  Shipping.    It  was 


followed  bj  the  U.  S.  S.  Rock) 
Mt..  christened  by  Mrs.  Robert  C. 

I.ee.  of  Far  I  lills.  \.   [..  wife  of  the 

president  of  the  Propeller  Club  of 
tlie  United  States. 

On  March  21  the  first  transport 
i  if  its  t\  pe  I, lunched  in  the  I  'nited 
States  went  down  the  ways  of  the 
ECearn)  shipyard  of  Federal  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company. 
The  ship  was  the  largest  launched 
there  in  more  than  25  years  of  the 
yard's  history.  The  sponsor  was 
.Mrs.  Charles  I'.  (iros>,  of  Fort 
Meyer,  Virginia,  wife  of  Major 
(  ieneral  <  in  >ss,  (  hicf  of  the  new  I) 
organized   \rm_\  Transport  Corps. 

Immediately  after  the  launch- 
ing, Rear  Admiral  Howard  I.. 
Vickery,  vice  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, presented  the  Commission's 
coveted  "M"  pennant  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Kearny  shipyard. 

New  Yard  at  L.  A. 

The  American  Shipbuilding  & 
Engineering  Corporation  of  Los 
Angeles  is  conditioning  a  new 
yard  to  build  small  boats.  The  ad- 
dress is  617  South  Olive  Street. 


Yard  Changes  Hands 

The    Mathis    Yacht    Building 

Company,    Gloucester,    X.     I  .    is 

now    owned   b)    John   Trumpy   & 

Sons,  Inc.   John  Trumpy  is  presi 
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FIRST  OF  NEW  TYPE  TROOPSHIP, 
the  General  John  Pope,  was 
launched  March  25  at  Federal  Yard. 
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QUEEN     INSURANCE  CO. 
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Commercial   Hull    Dept. 

AUTOMOBILE      INS.  CO. 
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MARINE  UNDERWRITERS 
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NECROLOGY 


Famous  Pacific  Skipper 

(  >n  Sunday,  March  14,  at  an  (  lakland 
hospital,  Captain  J.  H.  Trask,  long- 
Lime  skipper  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Australia  run,  cleared  on  the  last  voy- 
age. 

The  Captain  was  a  "blue  nose." 
[Born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  18ob,  he  began 
"seafarin' "  while  still  a  boy.  Like 
many  another  Nova  Scotian,  he  took 
one  of  the  Canadian  -  built  ships 
("bread  baskets")  over  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  sold  her  there.  Then  he  wot  a 
berth  as  a  sailing  ship  master  out  of 
Glasgow  and  skippered  more  than  one 
four-master  in  the  long  trek  "round 
the  Horn,"  making  San  Francisco  sev- 
eral times  before  finally  landing  in 
1893. 

Before  long  he  was  in  steam  for  the 
<  Iceanic  Steamship  Co.  in  the  Aus- 
tralia run,  and  soon  was  master  of  the 
liner  Sierra.  For  31  years  continuously, 
he  plied  this  long  voyage,  making 
more  than  300  Equator  crossings,  and 
logging  better  than  two-and-a-half 
million  miles. 

He  came  over  to  Matson  Navigation 
Co.  when  that  firm  acquired  the  Oce- 
anic Steamship  Co.,  and  retired  from 
that  service  11  years  back,  after  having 
skippered  the  palatial  new  liner  Mari- 
posa on  the  Australian  run. 

Many  of  the  younger  captains  in 
Pacific  trades  are  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge the  benefits  they  derived  from 
training  as  junior  officers  under  Cap- 
tain Trask.  The  kindly  justice  of  his 
strict  discipline  endeared  him  to  crew 
and  passengers  alike,  and  few  Pacific 
(  Icean  steamship  masters  were  as  pop- 
ular as   Captain  Trask. 

CAPT.  J.  H.  TRASK 


After  retirement,  he  lived  quietly  in 
his  Oakland  home  overlooking  the 
harbor.  Surviving  are  his  widow,  and 
two  sons,  Captain  Fred  Trask  of  Oak- 
land, and  Harold  J.  Trask  of  Honolulu. 

Noted  Naval  Constructor 

Rear  Admiral  John  Godwin  Tawresy, 
U.  S.  Navy  (ret.),  died  in  a  Philadel- 
phia hospital  on  February  17,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months. 

After  graduation  from  Annapolis  in 
1885,  Tawresy  served  as  a  cadet  and 
ensign  at  the  Asiatic  and  North  Atlan- 
tic stations,  and  then  was  sent  for 
three  year's  post-graduate  studies  at 
the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich, 
England,  finishing  there  as  an  assistant 
naval  constructor  in  1890.  His  career 
as  an  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Construc- 
tion and  Repair  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
parallelled  the  entire  development  of 
the  modern  Navy. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
Commander  Tawresy  was  Superin- 
tending Naval  Constructor  at  the 
Union  Iron  Works  plant  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  which  post  he  went  to  a 
similar  position  at  the  Camden,  New- 
Jersey,  plant  of  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Company,  and  thence  to  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

From  1916  to  1925,  Captain  Tawresy 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tion and  Survey,  conducting  accept- 
ance trials  for  new  Naval  vessels.  In 
1925  he  was  commissioned  a  rear  ad- 
miral, and  in  1926  retired  under  the 
age  limit.  From  1927  to  1933  he  was 
associated  with  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board. 

He  contributed  numerous  articles  to 
the  technical  press,  and  several  notable 
papers  to  various  technical  bodies,  and 
represented  the  United  States  at  Lon- 
don during  the  sessions  of  the  Inter- 
nation  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (1929),  and  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Load  Lines  (1930).  His 
strong  pointed  discussion  will  be  much 
missed  in  the  meetings  of  the  Naval 
Architects  and   Marine   Engineers. 

Two  Tug  Skippers 

Deep-sea  mariners  will  regret  to 
learn  of  the  passing  of  Captain  Elmer 
R.  Jackson,  for  years  master  of  Red 
Stack  tugboats.  He  was  known  to 
skippers  of  most  every  steamship  ply- 


ing into  the  San  Francisco  port,  as  his 
tugboat  had  been  employed  in  movinj 
or  warping  off-shore  vessels  to  their 
berth,  for  the  last  10  years. 

Only  38,  Captain  Jackson  passed 
away  after  a  short  illness,  on  March 
16.  Services  were  conducted  at  Golden 
Gate  National  Cemetery. 

Captain  Jackson  is  survived  bj  his 
widow,  Helen;  his  daughter,  Barbara. 
8;  three  brothers,  Earl,  Clifford  and 
Leonard;  a  sister,  Agnes  Oliver;  and 
his  father,   Frank  Jackson. 

Portland  mariners  sent  word  to  fel- 
low members  of  the  MEBA  along  tin- 
Pacific  Coast  notifying  them  ol  thi 
tragic  death  of  Sidney  Frederickson, 
48,  tugboat  engineer,  killed  when  a 
cable  snapped  during  a  launching.  The 
line  wrapped  itself  around  Frederick- 
son  when  it  broke  and  whisked  him 
from  the  deck  of  his  tug  into  the 
Willamette   River. 

Fire  Engineer  Dies  Suddenly 

Walter  Kidd,  65,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  Walter  Kidde  &  Co.,   Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  specialists  in  fire  detecting     : 
and   extinguishing   equipment,   died  at     , 
his  home  recently. 

After  serving  an  apprenticeship  with 
Burhorn  &  Granger,  consulting  engi- 
neers, he  opened  his  own  offices  in 
1900  at  the  age  of  2i. 

Mr.  Kidde  was  awarded  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering 
by  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  1941  he  received  the  honorai  | 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Science   from  Rut- 
gers University.    He  was  a   Fellow  of 
the   American    Society   of   Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Steel  Superintendent  Passes 

C.  T.  Keigley,  general  superintend- 
ent of  Utah  operations  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Steel  Company,  died  suddenly 
in  his  home  in  Provo,  Utah,  March  11. 
He  was  50  years  old. 

Mr.  Keigley  had  been  associa' 
with  Columbia  Steel  since  1923,  wl 
the  present  company  was  the  old  Co 
lumbia  Steel  Corporation.  He  assisted 
in  supervising  the  construction  of  the 
company's  Ironton,  Utah,  plant,  and 
following  completion  of  the  plant  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  coke 
ovens.  In  1933,  he  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  LTtah  operations  for 
Columbia  Steel  Company. 
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ycnticth  Birthday  for 
est  Coast  Plant 

I  >n  March  3,  1943.  tin  General  Elci 
<■  i  lakland  \\  orks  c<  lebrati  il  a  "wai 
thday,"   marking    the   20th   anniver- 

r>  of  its  establishment  on  the  Pacific 

i.i-i 

Fohn  Hood,  managi  r  of  the  I  lakland 
ork-.    congratulated    employees    on 
job   ill.  j    wen    doing   in   war   pro- 
ction,  .Hid  welcomed  the  newcomers 
in  were  so  ablj  .nhijit i n^  themselves 
their  t  a  -  k  - .  both  men   .mil   vt  nun  n 
prefer    to    regard    1 1 « f  —    'war    birth- 
)    a-  marking  not  a   stopping  point 
review    past   accomplishments,   hut 
her  a-  marking  our  arrival  at  a  ma- 
rt hen  we  are  capable  of  doing 
adult   war  job,' 

V  salute  to  charter  members  wa- 
rn by  Mr.  Andrew  Yatsko,  assistant 
nager  of  the  < ..  E.  I  lakland  \\  orks, 
noring  employees  who  had  been 
li  ih.  organization  at  the  time  ol  its 
eption,  or  who  transferred  from 
ompanj  plants  at  that  time. 
long  this  group  are:  I  .  \.  Wilner, 
J.  Depew,  \.  \.  Stone;  Peter  I. 
•cker,  E.  .1.  Hoegemann,  II.  F  Rog- 
.  Dante  Del  Fava,  W.  G.  Dressel, 
1  S(  hwinn,  Clareno  V  I  [all,  I  >tto 
■ion.  Gustave  J.  Christensen,  tnno- 
it  S.  Manakoff,  H.  E.  Barnickol,  \\ 
nre,c  Kinge. 

v  guest  speaker  at  the  war  birthday 
emonies  was  Raymond  M.  VIvord, 
niiii Trial  vice  president,  San  Fran- 
'".  Mr.  Alvord  told  his  audience 
t  it  was  hark  in  the  '80's  that  the 
'   General   Electric    \pparatus  office 

-  organized   in    San    Francisco.     In 

II  Hh    (I.   E.  (  lakland   Lamp  Works 

-  opened.  In  1919  a  new  G.  E.  plant 
■  si  .  ured  in  I  intario,  California, 
ere  household  appliances  were  man- 
ctured  until  war  was  declared.  Since 
t  time  the  plant's  facilities  have 
n  i  ngaged  in  war  production. 

In  1923  the  G.  E.  Oakland  Works 
ie    into    being,"    said    Mr.    Alvord, 

all  in  all,  considering  our  service 
PS,  which  are  really  miniature  fac- 
es,   General    Electric    is    operating 

factories  here  in  California,  with  a 
h  being  built  .  .  .  the  vision  of  those 
'  N\h"  could  foresee  the  industrial 
ansion   of  our  great    Pacific   Coast 


by  Jerry  Scan/on 


JOHN  HOOD,  man- 
ager of  the  G.  E.  Oak- 
land Works,  gives  Lt. 
J.  E.  Sharkey,  USNR, 
some  pointers  on 
General  Electric 
transformer  coils  dur- 
ing the  20th  anniver- 
sary birthday  cere- 
monies. Raymond  M. 
Alvord,  commercial 
vice  president,  G.  E.. 
San  Francisco,  looks 
on  at  right. 


has  certainly  been  justified." 

Due  to  the  facl  thai  the  G.  E.  (  lak- 
land Works  is  a  defense  plant  and  war 

productions  schedules  could  not  be  in- 
terfered   with,    ih.     itith    anniversary 

ceremony  nih  held  from  11:110  to  11:30 
a.m..  during  the  employees'  lunch  hour. 
(  Inly  immediate  employees  of  the  <  lak- 
land Works  win  invited  to  attend. 

Portland  Bids  for 
Propeller  Convention 

Despite  tin  uncertainty  of  1444. 
W.  A.  William-,  vice-presidenl  and 
chairman  of  tin  convention  committet 
of  Portland,  would  like  to  have  the 
national   convention   of   the    Propeller 

("luh  held  in  that  city.    The  formal  bid 

should    he    pi. befori     the    national 

board  i  >1  got  i  i  n<  >i  -  for  action  in  the 
1943  meeting,  according  to  Arthur 
Tode,  honorary  president  of  the  na- 
tional club. 

Newsworthy  name-  in  the  shipping 

world    before     ih.     war    and     now     in- 
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listed  in  various  Government  branches 

include — 

.  .  .  \dmiral  Cyrus  W.  Cole,  I'SX 
retired,   who   was   recently   reappointed 

a  member  of  the  San  Diego  Harbor 
Commissii  >n. 

...John  H,  Morgan  on  leave  from 
Vmerican-Hawaiian,  promoted  to  cap- 
tain from  lieutenant,  I'S  V.  attached  to 
tin  'lakland  headquarters  of  the 
I  ranspi  irl  Sen  ice. 

...  Henry  V.  Wheeler,  general  agenl 
in  Tacoma  for  McCormick  Steamship 
Co.,    promoted    lo    the    rank    of  captain 

with  the  U.  S.  Army  Transport  Serv- 
ice, in  the  Northwest  port. 

. .    Owen  Niemann,  of  the  operations 

department     in     San      Francisco,     pro- 
moted to  lieutenant   (j.g),  Port  Direc- 
tor's   '  Ifficer,   Twelfth   Naval   District. 
...  Ralston  Page,  appointed  assistant 

port  director,  U.  S.  Navy,  Balboa,  C. 
Z.  He  formerly  headed  the  ship  broker- 
age firm  which  bears  his  name  in  San 
Francisco. 
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JENKINS  BROTHERS  HONORED  TWICE 

THE  WORKERS  of  Jenkins  Brothers,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
manufacturers  of  valves,  were  awarded  the  "M"  Maritime 
pennant  on  March  2,  1943.  The  above  photograph  shows 
Director  of  Procurement  Charles  E.  Walsh  of  the  U.S.M.C. 
(right)  presenting  the  "M"  pennant  and  Victory  Eagle  flag  to 
Bernard  J.  Lee,  vice  president  in  charge  of  manufacturing. 
On  March  9.  1943,  Admiral  Wat.  T.  Cluverius,  U.S.N.  (Ret.), 
returned  to  Bridgeport  to  renew  the  Army-Navy  "E"  pennant 
for  the  company  when  he  awarded  a  Service  Star  to  that 
pennant. 


NATION  HONORS  MARINE  MANUFACTURERS 


General  Machinery  Corporation 

Award  of  its  first  gold  star,  to  be 
added  to  the  Maritime  "M"  pennant 
won  last  July,  has  been  made  to  Gen- 
eral Machinery  Corporation,  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

General  Machinery  Corporation  em- 
braces The  Nfiles  Tool  Works  Com- 
pany, The  Hooveti,  Owens,  Retitschler 
Company,  of  Hamilton,  and  The  Gen- 
eral Machinery  Ordnance  Corporation 
of  Charleston,  \\ '.  Virginia.  These 
companies  are  producing  heavy  ma- 
chine tools,  steam  and  diesel  engines, 
cannon   and   gun    barrels. 

The  gold  star  award  is  the  Fourth 
national  recognition  of  the  production 
efficiency  of  the  corporation.  It  was 
the  fir^t  industrial  organization  to  be 
awarded  the  Maritime  "M"  burgee;  in 
August  and  September,  1942,  two  of  its 
units  received   Vrmy  and  Navy  "Es." 

Radiomarine  Corporation 

The  CSMC  "M"  pennant.  Victory 
Reel  Mag  and  Merit  badges  for  all  em- 
ployees wen  awarded  to  the  Radio- 
marine  Corporation  of  America  on 
March  8  for  their  production  of  marine 
radio  equipment  for  war.  Rear  admiral 
Howard  L.  Vickery,  CSV,  made  the 
presentation  and  Arthur  M.  Tode,  hon- 
orary president  of  the  Propellet  I  lub 
of  the  C  S  served  a-  chairman  'if  the 
presentat  ion  cet    monies. 


Turl  Iron  and  Car  Company 

The  Turl  Iron  and  Car  Company, 
Newburgh,  New  York  (nearing  the 
century  mark  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery),  received  the  "M"  award  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  the  Maritime  flag  in  a  noon 
ceremony    at    its    plant. 

The  firm  was  established  by  John 
Turl  in  1845  in  a  blacksmith  shop  in 
New  York  City.  The  initial  product 
was  machinery  for  the  sugar  planta- 
tions of  Louisiana.  In  190S  the  plant 
was  moved  to  Newburgh  and  its  prod- 
ucts expanded  to  include  condensers, 
evaporators,  juice  heaters  and  planta- 
tion  railway  equipment. 

In  1941  the  Commission  awarded 
contracts  for  manufacture  of  auxiliary 
condensers,  evaporating  plants  and 
fuel  oil  heaters  for  its  Liberty  ships. 
By  maintaining  delivery  schedules  for 
condensers  despite  growing  demands 
which  increased  from  10  to  130  per 
month,  the  company  won  additional 
contracts  and  the  honors  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 

At  tokl  i  ceremonies  held  in  all 
plants  on  March  2,  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Company  were  awarded  a  re- 
newal of  their  Army-Navy  "E"  award, 
allowing  them  to  fly  the  "L"  flag  with 
I  he  added  star  for  an  additional  six 
months. 


Trill  Indicator  Company 

The  Trill  Indicator  Company  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Corry,  Pa.,  has  been 
notified  that  it  has  won  the  Maritime 
"M"  award  in  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing performance  in  the  production  of 
engine  indicator  equipment  required 
for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission's 
shipbuilding  program.  At  the  presen- 
tation ceremonies  the  Maritime  "M" 
pennant,  the  Victory  Fleet  flag,  and 
Labor  Merit  insignia  will  be  formally 
presented  by  Colonel  Willard  F.  Rock- 
well. Director  of  Production  of  the 
Maritime  Commission. 

The  Trill  Indicator  Company  manu- 
factures steam  engine  indicators  which 
are  vitally  important  members  of  the 
instruments  which  help  to  keep  the  en- 
gines of  the  Liberty  ships  going  at  top 
efficiency.  Trill  engine  indicators  are 
indispensable  for  measuring  the  horse- 
power and  for  adjusting  the  intricate 
valve  mechanism  of  the  engines — on 
the  perfect  functioning  of  which  de- 
pends the  power  and  maneuverability 
of  the  ships. 

Of  the  three  concerns  in  the  United 
States  that  manufacture  engine  indi- 
cator  equipment,  the  Trill  Company  is 
the  only  one  that  has  built  steam  en- 
gine indicators  exclusively  for  more 
than  40  years.  It  is  also  the  only  com- 
pany which  now  devotes  its  entire 
facilities  solely  to  the  production  of 
this  type  of  instrument.  Because  of 
this  specialized  experience  the  Trill 
Indicator  Company  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  manufacture  of  steam  engine 
indicators  for  ships  of  the  Lmited 
States  Maritime  Commission's  mighty 
Victory  Fleet. 

De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company 

The  Navy  Board  for  Production 
Awards  has  granted  a  renewal  of  the 
Navy  "E"  award  made  in  May,  1942, 
to  the  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  excellence  in  indus- 
trial production.  The  new  award  is  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  dating  from 
November  IS,  1942,  and  carries  the 
right  to  add  a  White  Star  to  the  Navy 
"E"  burgee  flown  over  the  plant.  The 
formal  presentation  of  the  Navy  "E" 
burgee  with  the  White  Star  added  was 
made  at  ceremony  held  in  the  De 
Laval  plant  on  January  27th. 


Pacific  Coast  shipping  men  who  left 
important  berths  to  enlist  continue  to 
make  their  mark  in  the  combat  forces. 
Word  received  here  announces  George 
P.  Pell,  former  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  McCormick  Steamship  Com- 
pany, has  been  elevated  to  lieutenant 
colonel  from  major.  He  is  command- 
ing officer  in  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
Baker  Dock,  Tacoma. 
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New  T.E.M.A.  President 
pan)    u.i-    ■ 

in.;,  r   M ami 

ih.     annual 
bruar)  in  \.  n  York 

Mi     Pallon   has   been   prominent   in 
ili>    ai  ir   man) 

is  -in  .  ,1  se\ .  r.il  terms  on 
i         \  --,,,  i 
tion  has  materially  contributed  to  the 
u.ir  . i!    n   iliroiiL.li  standardi  -  i 
tubular  equipment  designs  and  is  ver) 
■  ased  pi  oduc 
\  it;il  to  «  ar  indus- 
try. 

\  •  Li  icomol  ivi    Co 

pany   Mr    Patton  is  managi  i   ol   sales 
i  '  oducts  I  »i\  ision. 


ROBERT   H.    MORSE.  JR. 

Appointment 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  announce 
ipointment  of  Robert  H.  Morse, 
J  r..  ...  g<  neral  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Morse  comes  to  his  new  duties 
with  a  long  and  varied  experience, 
beginning  in  l'Jlb.  in  the  service 
ol  the  company  and  its  subsidiaries. 
I  In-  experience  includes  10  years  in 
tile  manufacturing  divisions,  followed 
by  extensive  sales  experience  as  man- 
ager successively  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Dallas,  ami  Boston  Branches,  and  the 

Stoker    Division;  and  more   recently  as 

assistant  sales  manager. 

He  enlisted  in  the  regular  Army  in 

lu17  and  saw  considerable  experience 
in  France  during  the  first  world  war. 
He  was  married  in  1920  and  has  three 
children.  His  oldest  son.  R.  H.  Morse, 
III,  is  now  serving  as  an  ensign  in  the 
United  State-  Naval  Reserve. 

Through  the  Red  Cross,  word  has 
reached  the  U.  S.  that  Gilbert  Monreal 
and  Mike  Baragya,  former  members  of 
the  crew  of  the  I'resident  Harrison, 
are  being  held  in  a  Shanghai  prison 
camp. 


WHITMAN-BARNES  "E"  AWARD 

COL.  A.  M.  KRECH.  U.S.A.,  presents  an  "E"  pin  to  M.  J. 
Kearins,  president  of  Whitman  &  Barnes,  as  Detroit's  Mayor 
Edward  J.  Jeffries  smilingly  looks  on.  The  Army-Navy  "E" 
Award  flag  was  presented  by  Admiral  Wat.  T.  Cluverius, 
U.S.N.  (Ret.),  at  the  ceremonies  in  Detroit  on  February  25. 
M.  J.  Kearins,  president,  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  company. 


Georgi      II       I  ,acj .     manufacl  uri  i 

I  pre-.  nlatn ,    at   San    Ft 
will    b.     ,iu;i\     from    lii-     I'.nibarcadero 

and  California  beat   tor  a  few    week-. 

He  is  making  the  big  circuit  into  ill. 
East  where  he  will  visit  his  factory 
principal-.  Boston  I  oi  kport,  I ..  \\  . 
Ferdinand  Company  and  Wilcox  Crit- 

tl  ndl  n    in    New     E  njl.mil   and   the    H.   S. 

Gettj  Compan)  headquarters  in  Phila- 
delphia.    ( I    connections    on    your 

trip,  <  ieorge,  and  I  lappj    1  andings! 

lack     Hamilton    i-    Stationed    at     the 
Richmond    Shipyard-,    Richmond,    (  al., 

for  the  I  .  S.  Maritime  Commission  as 
senior  hull  inspector.  Walter  Ingram, 
who  was  with  Ba)  Vrea  shipyards 
during  World  War  No.  I.  i-  stationed 
at   Richmond   Yards   X".   1.  a-  master 

.-hip   tester   under   Al    BurtUCci,    testing 

superintendent. 

Ft,      I'..      Wallace      has      been      named 

Washington   manager  for   Moore-Mc- 

l   Ormack    Lines,      He    was    formerly    in 

the  Philadelphia  office. 

Frank    Leahy,   widely -known   boiler 
inspector,  who  served  with  the  United 

States  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
No.  2,  and  then  joined  the  l'.  S.  (oast 
Guard  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  - 
commander  attached  to  the  Port  Con- 
trol I  Wficc  in  San  Francisco,  ha-  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander 
and  transferred  to  take  charge  of  the 
Coast  Guard  headquarters,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

James    "Jim"     W  ilson,    veteran    of 

more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  serv- 
ice with  the  I".  S.  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion detail,  but  now  attached  to  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  is  in  Port- 
land from  his  Eastern  headquarters 
supervising  the  Commission's  investi- 
gation of  the  accident  that  "hogged" 
the  hull  of  the  tanker  Schenectady, 
built  at  the  Kaiser  yards  in  Oregon. 


Lieutenant  C.  W.  Lowith,  USNR., 
who  u/as  on  active  sea  duty  in  the 
Solomon-  .md  \la-kau  waters  during 
iln  early  Jap  assault  and  later  trans- 
ferred shoreside  to  teach  cadet-  in  en 

jin.  ering  at  the  I '.  S    Maritimi    I  

mission's  <  !oyote  I  'oint  Station,  i-  on 
a  sick  lea\ e 

Lieutenant  I. ..with  was  chief  engi- 
neer on  Matson  -hip-  before  being 
called  into  service. 

F.    \.  Macdonahl  wa-  lor  year-  chief 

engineer    for    the    Mat-on    Navi 
company.    Since    December  7  he   has 

been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  and  for 
a  year  was  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Academy  at  Coyote  I'oinl  lu-t 
now  he  is  in  Oak  Knoll  Government 
Hospital  recuperating  from  a  serious 
illness,  the  result  of  hi-  -.a  service  ill 
the  South  Pacific. 

R.  I  Kay  Jon.-,  port  engineer  foi 
the  General  Petroleum  Corporation, 
Stationed  in  Wilmington,  Calif.,  is  re- 
covering in  Seaside  Hospital,  Long 
Beach,  following  a  seriou-  operation. 
He  is  expected  to  be  back  at  his  berth 
the   end  of   this    month. 

James  Stewart,  who  served  with 
Bethlehem's  I'nion  Plant  for  twenty- 
seven  year-,  i-  now  with  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission'-  engineering 
department  located  at  the  California 
Shipbuilding  Yards,  Terminal  Island. 
California. 

C.  G.  Reeves,  well  known  in  mari- 
time circles,  is  one  of  the  busiest  ex- 
ecutives in  the  shipbuilding  world.  He 
is  with  California  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration as  port  engineer.  He  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  record  production 
of  this  concern  as  he  has  three  sons 
in  service.  They  are  Joe,  a  bombar- 
dier; Walter,  a  paratrooper  with  t he- 
Marines  and  William,  a  gunner  in  the 
Navy.  Reeves  knows  just  what  our 
ships  mean. 
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MATSON  "E"  AWARD 


PETER  B.  KYNE 

(  )n  Friday  afternoon,  March  26, 
two  events  separated  by  over  six 
decades  of  time  and  some  two 
thousand  miles  of  sea  distance 
canu-  very  closely  together.  The 
first  of  these  events  was  the  ar- 
rival of  a  little  300-ton  hark,  the 
Emma  Claudina,  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  in  the  early  eighties.  The 
second  event  was  the  presentation 
of  the  Army-Navy  "E"  Award 
"for  outstanding  production  of 
war  materials"  to  the  Construc- 
tion and  Repair  Department  of  the 
Matsoii  Navigation  Company,  at 
500  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco, 
towards  the  close  of  a  March  day 
in  1943. 

The  first  event  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  regular  transport  serv- 
ice between  the  Mainland  and  Ha- 
w  in  when  C  iptain  \\  illi  im  .VI  it- 
son  brought  the  Emma  Claudina 
into  port  after  a  three-week  run 
from  San  Francisco.  This  was 
really  the  beginning  of  the  Ma  I  son 
Line  which,  by  1017.  when  Cap- 
tain Matson  died,  had  eight  ship-. 
in  regular  service  under  the  house 
flag.  It  was  a  development  which 
was  to  see  nearly  half  a  hundred 
Matson  ships  in  the  water  when 
the  urgent  call  for  shins  came 
from  our  Government  on  thai 
gra)  morning  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
one  of  the  stoutest  arms  of  our 
American  Merchant  Marine, 

But  the  operation  of  a  fleel  <  >i 
-hips  includes  man)   things,  much 


more  than  providing  captains  and 
crews  and  sailing  the  ships.  The 
Matson  pattern  of  operation  early 
required  the  complete  mainte- 
nance of  ships  as  well.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  pertinance  to  the 
March  26  ceremony,  on  San  Fran- 
cisco's waterfront,  becomes  appar- 
ent. 

For,  in  1027,  in  order  to  keep 
ships  in  perfect  repair  at  all  times, 
and  with  a  minimum  time  in  port, 
George  K.  Nichols,  an  experi- 
enced man  with  ships,  was 
1  nought  from  the  East  and  given 
the  job  of  organizing  a  Construc- 
tion and  Repair  Department.  The 
fact  that,  even  on  December  7, 
1941,  this  department  had  already 
been  commissioned  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  important 
war  work  testifies  to  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  Mr.  Nichols  has 
built  up  this  department  in  the 
intervening  time. 

Captain  Joseph  \Y.  Fowler,  As- 
sistant Industrial  Manager  of  the 
Marc  Island  Navy  Yard,  who  pre- 
sented the  Army-Navy  "E"  to  Mr. 
Nichols,  emphasized  the  efficiency 
of  this  Department,  calling  atten- 
tion to  its  performance  of  what 
Navy  officers  themselves  called 
"miracles,"  even  performing  one 
"miracle"  of  conversion  "forty 
days  ahead  of  the  original  antici- 
pated completion  date!" 

Apropos  of  such  performances, 
Captain  Fowler  said:  "If  I  know 
anything  about  .American  indus- 
try and  American  workmen,  we're 


going  to  show  the  world  that  the 
enterprises  flying  the  Army-Navy 
"E"  are  going  to  do  a  better  and 
faster  job  than  any  plant  living 
the  swastika  !" 

"The  'E',"  concluded  Captain 
Fowler,  "stands  for  'Excellence.' 
But  it  also  stands  for  'Expecta- 
tion' of  even  greater  achievement 
in   the  future." 

Mr.  Nichols,  speaking  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Depart- 
ment, said  :  "We  regard  this  In  im  ir 
as  no  ordinary  award,  for  coming 
from  our  Country,  for  work  done 
for  our  Country,  at  a  time  of  its 
greatest  need,  it  becomes  an  in- 
spiration for  every  one  of  us."  Mr. 
Nichols  said  he  realized  that  his 
Department  was  only  a  cog  in  the 
Country's  total  machinery  serving' 
jiur  Armed  Forces,  hut  "our  pur- 
pose is  to  make  our  cog  mesh  with 
our  Country's  total  machinery  as 
effectively  as  we  can."  Rut  he 
pertinently  pointed  out  that  "we 
had  the  nucleus  of  this  plant, 
when  the  national  emergency 
arose,  with  skilled  people  to  oper- 
ate it,  for  Matson  has  always  con- 
ceived its  operation  in  terms  of  the 
future,  as  well  as  the  present. 
Therefore,  because  of  this  peace- 
time beginning,  we  were  able  to 
carry  through  quickly  the  war- 
time expansion  asked  of  us  by  our 
Gi  ivernment." 

Et.  Colonel  John  R.  Reilly,  Offi- 
cer in  Charge  of  Ship  Maintenance 
and  Repair,  Army  Transport  Serv- 
ice.   San    Francisco    Fort   of    Em- 


Main  Yard,  Construction  and  Repair  Dept.,  Matson  Navigation  Company. 
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barkation,  made  a  token  presenta- 
tion of  \ 1 1 1 1 >  \.i\  \  "E"  pins  t" 
three  representative  employees 
"This  war."  said  Colonel  Reilly, 
"has  been  called  .1  war  of  transpor 
rhe  Matson  Fleet  has 
played  .1  large  and  vital  part,  and 
your  <  onstrm  tii  m  and  Repair  I  ><• 
partment  has  been  an  essential, 
able,  and  efficient  part  of  this 
great  base  of  San  Francisco."  The 
pin-,  he  said,  recognize  work  well 
done  by  "thi>  Department's  em- 
ployees,  and  arc  a  visible  symbol 
of  distinguished  service  t.>  your 
1  ry." 

Mr  h iseph  C.  Beale,  one  of  the 
recipients  of  the  token  pins,  re- 
plied "ii  behalf  of  his  fellow  work- 
ers, stating:  "We  know  we  can't 
win.  unless  we  turn  in  a  winning 
i"li  on  the  production  front,  just 
as  our  boys  are  turning  in  a  win- 
ning job  "ii  the  fighting  front." 
Mr.  Beale  closed  with  the  pledge 
to  keep  the  "E"  Flag  flying  over 
tin-  plant.  "I  make  this  pledge," 
he  said,  "for  every  man  and  wom- 
an 1  if  tlii—  I  lepartment." 

Chairman  of  the  <la\  was  the 
famous  author  Peter  B.  Kyne, 
win  1.  iii  his  1  ipening  address,  sp< ike 
reminiscently  of  his  friend,  Cap- 
tain William  Matson.  He  told 
how  "this  Swedish  sailor  came  to 

San  Francisco,  became  a  citizen, 
and  got  a  ticket  to  skipper  the 
Emma  Claudina."  lie  saiil  it  was 
sad  to  think  that  Captain  Matson 


George  K.  Nichols,  manoger.  Construction  and  Repair  Department,  Matson 
Navigation  Company,  receives  the  Army-Navy  Burgee  from  Capt.  Joseph 
W.   Fowler,   U.  S.  N..  assistant  industrial   manager,   Mare   Island  Navy  Yard. 


could   not    have   survived   i"   see 

"the    extent    to    which    his   genius, 

supplemented  1>\  his  successors  in 
management,  has  contributed  to 
the  sea  power  of  his  adopted  coun 
try,  to  which  he  gave  such  loyal 
effort.  For,"  said  Mr.  Kyne,  "we 
might  have  the  largest  and  finest 
\a\  \  in  the  world,  but  without  a 
merchant  marine,  we  would  not 
have  sea  power.    We  would  not  be 

able  t"  carry  our  troops  and  muni- 
tions of  war  t"  foreign  battlefields, 
where  this  war  must  be  won,  and 
as  a  result,  our  liberty  would  not 
only  he  in  jeopardy,  it  would  be 
n<  m-existent." 


Lt.  Col.  John  R.  Reilly  presented  "E"  pins  to  three  employees. 
Left  to  right:  Lt.  F.  P.  Newton,  Fred  R.  Narr,  superintendent, 
Construction  and  Repair  Department;  Mrs.  Frances  Hales, 
Lt.  Col.  Reilly;  Capt.  Joseph  W.  Fowler,  George  K.  Nichols, 
manager  Construction  and  Repair  Department;  Vice  Admiral 
John  W.  Greenslade,  W.  P.  Roth,  president,  Matson  Naviga- 
tion   Company. 


Many  celebrities  were  guests  at 
the  ceremony,  among  them  \  ice 
Admiral  John  W.  Greenslade, 
USN :  Captain  Philip  K.  Roach, 
QSCG;  Mr.  Joseph  F,  Marias, 
I 'resilient  of  the  Board  of  State 
Harbor  Commissioners;  Mr.  Ed- 
gar Rainbow,  President  of  the  l'a\ 
Cities  Metal  Trades  Council;  Mr. 
A.  S.  Gunn,  General  Manager, 
Shipbuilding  Division,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company;  Mr.  Joseph  \. 
Moore.  Jr.,  President  of  Moure 
Dry  Dock  Com]. any.  and  Mr. 
George  A.  Amies,  President  oi 
General  Engineering  &  Dry  Dock 
t  '1  nnpain  . 

The  Ci  iast  ( iuard  band  fur- 
nished the  music  for  the  cere 
mon_\.  An  employee  color  guard 
raised  the  "E"  flag  on  a  tempo- 
rary flagpole  at  the  side  of  the 
speakers'  platform.  The  man} 
employees  of  the  department  elig- 
ible fi  ir  "  E"  pins  received  them  the 
day  following  the  ceremony. 

It  was  a  colorful  occasion  on 
Friday  afternoon.  March  26,  down 
on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront. 
Colorful  because  so  typicalh 
American.  For,  as  Mr.  Kyne  point- 
ed out,  across  it  fell  the  benign 
shadow  of  an  event  which  reached 

hack  over  six  decades,  and  tWO 
thousand  sea-miles,  when  a  tree 
American  citizen  began  to  put  to- 
gether the  first  elements  of  his 
dream  of  ocean-borne  transporta- 
tion. 
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Visiting  Coast 

E.  C.  Lowe,  general  sales  manager 
of  Ji'h'n  A.  Roebling  Sons  Company, 
accompanied  by  C.  G.  Williams,  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  are 
now  on  their  annual  trip  visiting  Pa- 
cific Coast  branches  in  Seattle,  Port- 
land, San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Lowe  started  with  the  company 
thirty  years  ago  in  San  Francisco  as 
clerk  and  was  appointed  president  of 
John  A.  Roebling  Sons  Company  of 
California  in  1940.  In  1941  he  became 
general  sales  manager  of  the  company 
at  Trenton. 

Mr.  Lowe  was  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent of  the  California  organization  in 
1941  by  Willard  G.  Marks,  who  was 
formerly  branch  manager  of  the  com- 
pany at  Los  Angeles.  E.  S.  Trask,  who 
has  been  with  the  company  eighteen 
years,  is  now  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch,  having  succeeded 
Mr.  Lowe  to  that  position  in  1940. 

A  chap  whose  only  sea  experience 
was  riding  as  a  passenger  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  before  the 
war,  or  validating  tickets  as  a  member 
of  the  passenger  department  of  the 
Grace  Line,  is  now  skipper  of  a  speedy 
Naval  patrol  boat  in  the  Jap-infested 
waters  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  is 
Lieutenant  James  B.  Duffy,  Jr.,  son  of 
I.  II.  "Jim"  Duffy,  assistant  passenger 
traffic  manager  for  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way. 

Lieutenant  Duffy  has  been  in  the 
Navy  since  1940.  He  was  graduated 
from  Pensacola,  Fla.  He  served  as  ex- 
ecutive- officer  on  a  destroyer  and  then 
asked  for  duty  in  combat  waters. 

F.  C.  Ninnis,  California  operating 
manager  for  the  Sheppard  Line,  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  R.  V. 
Howie,  as  assistant  manager.  The  San 
Francisco  general  offices  are  in  the 
Mills  Building. 

Edward  H.  Harms,  who  held  the 
rank  of  commander  in  the  I'.  S.  Coast 
Guard,  stationed  in  San  Francisco  to 
handle  placemen!  oi  deck  officers,  was 
granted   a    release    to    nil    tin    posf    <>f 
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assistant  War  Shipping  Administrator 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  His  headquarters 
are  Port  of  Los  Angeles.  Harms,  until 
his  Coast  Guard  enlistment,  was  as- 
sistant operating  manager  for  the  Mc- 
Cormick   Steamship   Company. 

A  new  member  of  the  Oregon  State 
Pilot  Commission  is  E.  S.  McGrath, 
Northwest  manager  for  Sudden  & 
Christenson  with  Portland  headquar- 
ters. He  is  one  of  the  best-known  men 
in  the  Columb'a  River  marine  field  and 
his  selection  by  the  Governor  was  the 
result  of  urging  from  prominent  ship- 
ping leaders  in   Oregon. 

The  U.  S.  Army  Transport  Service 
made  public  promotion  of  Captain  Al- 
bert W.  Gatov  to  the  rank  of  major  at 
Fort  Mason.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Interoccan  Steamship  Corporation, 
Los  Angeles,  before  the  war. 

Ralph  Putzer,  formerly  chief  engi- 
neer on  the  liner  President  Taft,  is 
now  engaged  in  ship  production  work 
at  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company, 
Oakland. 

John  Davidson,  secretary  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, is  another  well-known  Pacific 
Coast  steamship  executive  drafted  into 
war  service.  He  is  now  shuttling  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York  as 
aide  to  Roger  D.  Lapham,  chairman  of 
the  Board,  American-Hawaiian,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Labor  Relations  end 
of  the  war  endeavor. 

Indefatigable  Charles  L.  Wheeler, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  McCormick  Steamship  Company, 
is  slated  for  the  presidency  of  Rotary 
International,  in  tribute  to  his  long 
years  in  behalf  of  this  organization. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  duties  with  McCor- 
mick are  enough  for  most  any  execu- 
tive, but  in  addition  to  Rotary  he  is 
active    in    the    Propeller    Club    of    the 


CAPT.  GARLAND  FULTON, 
U.S.N.    (Ret.) 


United  States  anil  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters  for  the  cadet 
training  of  American  youths  for  the 
merchant  marine  service. 

Armand  de  Pichon,  remembered  be- 
fore 1939,  when  France  entered  the 
war,  as  one  of  the  top-flight  executives 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  French 
Line,  is  now  Lieutenant  Pichon.  He  is 
stationed  at  Fort  Mason  in  the  Trans- 
port Service. 

A  deal  was  recently  closed  giving 
the  I.uckenbach  Steamship  Company 
ownership  of  the  Montgomery  dock 
property  in  Portland,  Ore.  The  pur- 
chase price  was  in  excess  of  $100,000. 
Robert  E.  riper,  district  manager,  said 
the  purchase  was  part  of  the  post-war 
expansion  program  tentatively  decided 
by  the  directors. 

Harry  Dorr,  widely  known  in  Pacific 
Coast  marine  circles  and  Los  Angeles 
manager  for  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  Association.  He  succeeded 
Perry  S.  New-comb,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager for  the  Barber  Steamship  Lines, 
Inc. 

The  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company 
recently  announced  the  election  of 
Henry  E.  Rossell  as  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  and  Garland  Fulton  as 
vice  president  of  the  company.  The 
new  president  is  a  Commander  and 
the  new  vice  president  a  Captain  on 
the  retired  list  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Com- 
mander Rossell  has  been  associated 
with  Cramp  in  an  advisory  capacity 
since  the  yard  reopened  in  1940  and 
Captain  Fulton  has  been  chief  engineer 
since  1941.  Rear  Admiral  William  G. 
DuBose,  U.S.N.  (Ret),  who  relin- 
quished the  office  of  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  at  his  own  request,  will 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
company's  Board  of  Directors. 
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COMM.  HENRY  E.  ROSSELL. 
U.S.N.   (Ret.) 
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Sales  and  Service 

CONSOLIDATED  ASHCROFT 

HANCOCK  CO..  INC. 

Coniol. dated  Safety  Valves.  Aihcroft  Dure- 
g«ugts  Hancock  Valves.  American  Tempera- 
ture  Instruments. 

CARRIER-BRUNSWICK 

INTERNATIONAL.  INC. 

Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning  Equipment. 

WARREN  STEAM  PUMP  CO..  INC. 

Centrifugal  and  Steam  Pumps  for  All  Services. 

ILS  ELECTRIC  VENTILATING  CO. 
Blowers.   Fans.   Unit  Heaters. 


FISHER  GOVERNOR  CO. 

Reducing  Valves.  Pump  Governors  and  Control 

Specialties. 
MARKEY  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 

Deck  Machinery.  Steering  Gears. 
DORAN   COMPANY 

Air  Whistles.  Acid  Rosisting  Valves  and  Fittings. 
KINGSBURY  MACHINE  WORKS.  INC. 

Thrust  and  Journal  Bearings. 
WATEROUS  COMPANY 

Waterous   Rotary  Pumps. 
DIAMOND  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 

"Diamond"   Soot   Blowers,   Gauge   Glasses. 

Smoke  Indicators. 


COLBY  STEEL  i  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Shipyard  and  Material  Handling  Cranes  —  All 

Types. 
THE  LANDLEY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Lifeboat  Davits  and  Equipment. 
CUNO  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

AUTO-KLEAN     Mechanically  Cleaned  Filters. 
DAVIS  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

Paracoil  Water  Heaters,  Evaporators,  Heat 

Exchangers. 
NATIONAL  ENGINEERING  PRODUCTS.  INC. 

COPALTITE  Compound. 
THOMAS  C.  WILSON.  INC. 

Tube  Cleaners  for  all  kinds  of  Boilers. 


'PxwacoU 

MARINE      EQUIPMENT 

Evaporator  ...  Oil  Heaters  ...  Oil  Coolers  .  .  .  Grease  Extractors  .  . .  Water  Heaters 
Distillers   .  .   .   Feed  Water  Heaters  .  .  .    Exhaust  Gas  Boilers  .  .  .   Heat  Exchangers 

DAVIS     ENGINEERING     CORPORATION 


GEORGE    E.    SWETT   &    COMPANY 
San    Fran 


Plant  and  General  Offices,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 


The 
Allan  Cunningham  Line 


Winches 
Capstans  . , 


.  .  Windlasses 
Steering  Gears 


.Emilia) 

Hydraulic   Safety  Steering  Telemotor — as 
supplied  to  the  U.S.C.&  G.S.  "Explorer." 

MARKEY   MACHINERY  CO. 

INC. 
Seattle,  Washington 

MARINE  AUXILIARY  MACHINERY 


"Cunningham" 

Air  and  Steam 

WHISTLES 


DORAN   COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 


THE     U.  S.  S.     SAN     FRANCISCO 


Another  Hero  of  the 
Battle  of  Guadalcanal 
Came  Through  with  Flying 
Colors  .  .  .  and  so  did  her 


[IP 


Here  she  is.  home  again,  in  the  port  of  the  city  after  which  she  was 
named— the  gallant  cruiser  the  U.S.S.  SAN  FRANCISCO— after 

her  victorious  fight  against  the  Japanese  in  the  epic  sea  battle  off 
Savo  Islands  in  the  Solomons.  Home  again — to  receive  a  rousing 
welcome  from  a  proud  America.  Home  again — to  get  ready  tor 
further  heroic  action. 

Throughout  the  fierce  action  in  which  the  U.S.S.  SAN  FRANCISCO  toi  k  part, 
tin   fighting  cruiser  counted  on  her  Warren  Pumps  to  perform  their  important 
jobs  .  .  ■  and  Warren  Pumps,  too,  emu   through  with  dying  colors. 
Warn  n  Pumps  have  been  serving  the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Merchant 
Marine-  with  reliabil-'tj   and  economy — f<>r  more  than  4il  years. 


WARREN  STEAM  PUMP  COMPANY,  INC. 


WARREN,   MASSACHUSETTS 


LIGHTWEIGHT  ALL-METAL  BOAT 


The  non-fouling  qualities,  as  well  as 
the  strength  of  an  alloy  containing  70 
per  rent  copper  and  30  per  cent  nickel, 
have  been  given  a  thorough  test  in 
months  of  trial  of  a  unique  cruiser 
built  by  Revere  Copper  and  Brass. 
Much  of  this  period  lias  been  in  the 
service  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  by 
whom  the  vessel  was  taken  over  for 
patrol  duties.  During  Coast  Guard 
operation,  she  has  been  driven  between 
5000  and  6000  miles,  from  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  to  Florida  and  back  again. 
(  )\  er  90  per  cent  of  this  mileage  has 
been  at  speeds  of  between  25  and  30 
miles  an  hour  in  salt,  brackish,  and 
fresh  waters  varying  in  temperatures 
From  very  cold  to  tropical. 

Practical  application  of  the  cupro- 
nickel  alloy  for  further  use  as  a  mate- 
rial of  boat  construction,  of  course, 
must  wail  until  after  the  war.  since  the 
alloy  is  high  on  the  priority  list  of 
critical  materials  and  is  released  only 
for  highly  restricted  purposes.  It  has 
been    widely   Used   in    the   past    for  con- 


denser tubes  on  marine  and  naval  ships 
and  salt  water  piping  —  a  service 
which  demands  resistance  to  fouling", 
strength,  and  high  resistance  to  the 
corrosive  action  of  hot  sea  water. 

The  Revere,  as  the  boat  was  chris- 
tened, was  almost  entirely  completed 
before  priorities  were  invoked.  The 
original  purpose  was  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  the  70/30  alloy  for  provid- 
ing a  sturdy  lightweight  craft  with  a 
rust-proof  hull. 

Though  the  Revere  has  no  frame,  as 
the  term  is  generally  applied  in  boat- 
building, and  though  the  thickness  of 
the  hull  is  only  1/16  of  an  inch,  she 
has  experienceil  little  trouble  in  her 
arduous  months  of  patrol  duty.  De- 
spite the  large  number  of  floating  ob- 
jects struck  at  high  speed,  only  one 
slight  case  of  damage  to  the  hull  was 
reported.  This  was  a  slight  crack  in 
one  of  the  plates  over  the  propeller, 
which  was  easily  and  rapidly  repaired 
by  welding. 

Though    the    hull    was    painted    both 


A  TERRIFIC  BATTERING  for 
5000  miles,  at  speeds  between 
25  and  30  land-miles  an  hour, 
with  little  damage,  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Revere.  This  is  a 
particularly  striking  record  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  hull 
plates  are  only  1/16"  thick. 
Striking  many  floating  objects 
while  on  Coast  Guard  patrol, 
the  only  hull  injury  was  a 
cracked  plate  over  propellers, 
which  was  easily  repaired  by 
welding. 


PAINTED  A  DULL  NAVY  GRAY,  the  trim 
cabin  cruiser  Revere  is  serving  a  double 
purpose.  She's  on  patrol  for  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  and  also  is  a  practical 
laboratory  that  tests  strength,  tough- 
ness, corrosion  resistance,  and  non-foul- 
ing qualities  of  70/30  cupro-nickel. 
Many  lessons  being  learned  from  the 
Revere's  experience  can  be  applied  to 
the  war  effort,  but  will  have  their 
greatest  value  when  applied  to  post- 
war construction. 


abovi  and  below  the  water  line,  this 
coating  was  worn  off  considerably  un- 
der water  areas  and  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  thorough  study  of  cupro- 
nickel  resistance  to  marine  growth. 
Experts  who  examined  the  hull  when 
the  Revere  was  hauled  out  for  the 
plate  repair  were  amazed  at  its  condi- 
tion in  respect  both  to  damage  and 
freedom  from  fouling.  This  latter 
quality  is  one  in  which  extensive  in- 
terest has  been  aroused  because  of  the 
high  marine  speeds  in  large  and  small 
craft  attained  since  the  beginning  of 
the.  war.  These  speeds  constantly  are 
being  stepped  up. 

Even  with  a  small  boat,  marine 
growth  fouling  can  measurably  reduce 
high  speeds  after  only  a  few  days'  ex- 
posure to  salt  w;ater.  Heretofore  non- 
fouling  paints  have  been  the  chief  re- 
course of  builders.  The  temporary  na- 
ture of  such  protection,  of  course,  is 
obvious.  And  in  many  cases — espe- 
cially with  naval  craft  in  times  of 
emergency — frequent  repainting  is  not 
practical. 

The  Revere  is  45  feet  long  and  was 
built  to  the  designs  of  B.  T.  Dobson, 
naval  architect.  Use  of  70/30  alloy  for 
the  hull  made  it  possible  to  build  the 
Revere  without  making  allowances  for 
subsequent  thinning  of  the  plates  by 
corrosion,  thus  materially  reducing  the 
deadweight.  The  plates  are  fastened 
together  by  spot  and  electric  welding. 

Each  plate  is  flanged  on  all  four 
edges  and  welded  at  the  flange  to  sim- 
ilar flanges  on  adjoining  plates.  Thus, 
the  skin  of  the  hull  becomes  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  distributed  system  of 
bracing  that  is  stronger  than  a  sepa- 
rate frame. 

All  external  fittings,  such  as  struts, 
shaft  logs,  rudder  assemblies,  propel- 
lers, and  shafting  are  made  of  Monel, 
in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  of 
small  boat  design  and  construction. 
This  alloy,  containing  approximately 
two-thirds  nickel  and  one-third  cop- 
per, is  practically  the  reverse  of  the 
cupro-nickel  hull  in  composition.  In 
addition  to  its  exceptional  resistance 
to  corrosion  by  salt  water,  it  is  further 
distinguished  among  the  high  nickel 
alloys  by  its  strength  and  toughness. 
Furthermore,  it  is  galvanically  con- 
genial with  the  70/30  alloy.  The  shaft 
is  equipped  with  cutless  rubber  bear- 
ings mounted  in  a  Monel  shell. 
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STEADY   AS   YOU   GO! 

(  ,.,n, ,,,,,, I  from  as 
Ice)  will  be  modified  to  altera  that. 
In  tlii-  'i\\ tin  decks  it  would  be 
better  t"  saj  that  the  bottom  tier 
of  dunnage  -~ J 1  ■  > n  1  •  I  be  spaced  with 
the  top  tier  making  ,l;«  m  "1  floor,  and 
tin- 1 >< ►  1 1 ■  •  1 1 1  tier  should  be  1  - 1 i » I  with 
careful  consideration  of  the  posi 
ti.'ii  of  the  'tween  deck  scuppers, 
so  that  am  leakage  may  have 
read)  access  to  the  scupper. 

Your  question  number  2.  \n- 
other  old  standbj  of  no  practical 
use  unless  you  have  a  wind  sock 
or  a  mean-  of  getting  a  bearing  on 
the  smoke  it  your  vessel  smokes, 
and  an  anemometer  to  measure 
the  wind  velocity.  The  answer  is 
E  \  X  f<  iree  6. 

The  solution  for  this  problem 
i-  arrived  at  from  an  old  edition 
of  Bowditch.  In  the  editions  prior 
ti  i  1938,  Table  number  .^2  was  used 
to  convert  apparent  direction  and 
velocity  of  wind  to  true.  Prob- 
ably the  tables  to  solve  your  navi- 
gation problems  that  you  used  al 
the  inspector's  had  a  Table  num- 
ber M  in  them. 

This  problem  is  one  of  resultant 
forces  and  could  be  solved  graphi- 
cally, nr  by  the  use  of  the  traverse 
tables:  hut  both  methods  are  in- 
volved, and  I  (In  not  recommend 
your  wasting  any  time  on  them. 
t'<>r  tin-  elimination  of  a  condensed 
table  in  the  revised  edition  of 
Bowditch  -peak-  plainly  enough 
nf  the  value  of,  or  need  for.  this 
informatii  in. 

Your  third  question  sent  me 
searching  even  thing'  nautical  that 
I  have  ever  encountered,  to  no 
avail,  and  I  had  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  had  made  a 
mi-take  in  reading  or  remember- 
ing the  question,  when  I  dug  out 
an  old  Webster's  unabridged  dic- 
tionary and  found  what  might  he 
the  answ  er. 

Webster's  says  that  at  one  time 
a  certain  portion  of  a  vessel  was 

set  aside  for  the  crew,  and  in  such 
space  they  could  stow  cargo  that 
they  solicited  and  delivered,  and 
the  earnings  therefrom  they  took 
unto  themselves  in   lieu  of  stipu- 


REMLER  is  in  this  picture  too  with  announcing  equip- 
ment which  multiplies  the  spoken  command  and 
translates  words  into  action.  At  every  stage  of  the  engage- 
ment sound-amplifying  equipment  directs  the  men  aboard 
each  ship  and  transmits  commands  to  other  ships  and 
planes,  timing  each  blow  to  the  split  second  for  the  final 
knockout  •  Rcmler  workers,  who  make  some  of  this 
equipment,  like  to  think  it  plays  a  decisive  role  ....  but 
even  if  it  makes  only  an  insignificant  contribution  we  arc- 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the  privilege  of  serving  our 
Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  •  To  other  manufacturers  of 
war  communication  equipment  we  extend  the  offer  of  our 
co-operation  and  if  you  think  we  can  help  with  a  part  of 
your  job,  phone  or  wire  — 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

REMLER 

•(innouncina  &  Communication  JL&uijament 
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BOSTON 

LAFAYETTE   6fc|0 

NEW  YORK  L 

BOWUNQ  QR€£N  9*4061    M 

NORFOLK  I 

NORFOLK  2-I7Z9  I 

MIAMI  I 

MIAMI  2-3992  J| 

NEW  ORLEANS  € 

MAQNOM/V    1(84 

WILMINGTON  u»ancuj 

WILMINGTON  302 

SAN  DIEGO         | 

FRANKLIN  2464y 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SUTTER  0475      I 

PORTLAND  oreaon  \ 

BEACON  44  07 

SEATTLE 

ELLIOTT  3 607 


Important  Numbers 

for  boats  equipped  with 

FATHOMETERS 

To  give  the  best  service  to  FATHOMETER- 
EQUIPPED  vessels  we  maintain  branch  inspection 
offices  at  these  major  seaports.  Submarine  Signal 
Service  from  its  own  offices  is  at  the  immediate 
command  of  the  Ship's  Captain. 


•  •  •  Vr'ur  entire  facilities  are  devoted 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Our  manufacturing  program  includes  en- 
gine testing  equipment  for  the  United  States 
Army.  Navy,  and  Maritime  Commission. 
TRILL  Indicator  Equipment  is  specified  for 
95%  of  all  "Liberty"  ships  now  in  service 
or  under  construction. 

* 

TRILL    INDICATOR   COMPANY 

Executive   Offices    .    .    .    7000   Bennett   Street 
PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

Manufacturers    of    Precision    Engine    Indicators    Since    1895 


"STURDI-LITE"/^W 

For  — 

NAME  AND  LABEL 

DAMAGE  CONTROL 

HANDWHEEL  LABEL 
PLATES 
ENGINE  TELEGRAPH  DIALS 
CARDHOLDERS  TOOL  CHECKS 

"A  substitute  for  critical  metals'' 

BEACON   BOX  COMPANY 


444   Natoma   Street 


EXbrook   2892 


San  Francisco 


SUBMARINE  SIGNAL  COMPANY 

160     STATE     STREET.     BOSTON.     MASSACHUSETTS 
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RED  CROSS 
WAR  FUND 

lated  \\  ages,    1  lencc  I  '•  ■!  tag 
term  us<  '1  for  crew  's  w 

I  i  an  not  imagine  w  here  the  Bu 
reau  of  Marine  [nspection  evei 
due,  up  .1  question  of  that  nature, 
n n K-  —  thej  resorted  t"  the  reading 
of  sea  stories,  and  having  asked  it. 
wh)  they  would  den)  a  man  a  li 
fi  .r  ha\  ing  failed  to  answ  ei 
it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  passed  all  previous  examina- 
tions, and  that  when  you  receive 
your  Master's  License  you  will  be 
through  with  these  examinations 
for  gi  '"il  and  all.  and  from  then  i  in 
\  i  •  ii r  future  will  be  in  your  own 
hand-,  ami  of  umr  own  making,  I 
w  ould  suggest  that  \  ou  gi  i  back  t>  i 
the  inspector  that  examined  you, 
when  next  you  can.  and  tell  him 
that  you  have  studied  hard  since 
you    were    up    and    failed,    and    he 

will   undoubtedly    give  you   some 
other    questions    t"   answer,   and 

you  will  pa--  without  any  further 
trouble.     You    cannot    be    as    un- 


luck)  again  in  t!  ques 

ti' hi-  as  > ou  u ere  in  j our  exami 
natii  >n. 

Be  sui e  ti i  read  u] and  be 

i  '.in,  familiar  w  ith  convoj  signals, 
problems  and  methods,  for  anj 
day  now .  the)    maj    take  official 

cognizance  of  the  existent '  the 

w  ai .  and  start  asking  questions  of 
that  nature,  u  huh  w  i  iuld  certainlj 
!"■    more    timeh    than    questions 


relativ  e  to  ]  I  he  amount 

of  canvas  required  to  make  .i  suit 
of  sails. 

Remember  also,  the  Bui  e 
Marine   fnspei  tion   is  a   bus)    "i 
ganization  these  days,  that  the  ex 
aminers  are  very  bus)  .  and  like  all 
hard  working   people   in   the   w  ar 
eiii at  are  at  time-  inclined  t' i  lose 
patience  like  the  rest  of  us.  Their's 
i-  ,i  t  hankless  ji  ib. 


DEEP  FILLET  WELDING 

Continued  from  page  69  I 


given  exactly  four  minute-  of  in 

StniCtion,    which    allowed     her    t" 

get  the  feel  of  the  are  and  learn 
the  proper  travel  speed.  She  then 
welded  four  fillets  in  the  tl.it 
position,  12  inches  long  in  the  size 
equn  alent  ti »  a  \x  inch  fillet.  The 
total  time  consumed  was  not  over 
12  minute-  from  the  time  the  sub- 
ject -truck  her  first  arc.  The  test 
was  made  under  the  same  condi- 
tions a-  all  other  te-ts  connected 


with  our  researches  into  tht 
fillet"    technique    and    the    speci 

men-  were  subjected  t"  the  same 
physical  tests  of  ten-ion  and 
macro-structure.  The  results 
showed  that  the  strength  of  the 
weld  was  in  excess  of  the  require 
ments  of  the  American  Welding 
Societv  for  a  \s-inch  fillet,  and  the 
quality  of  the  weld  can  be  judged 
from  the  accompanying  photo 
graphs. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photo 
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Main  Office  and  Works  ELIZABETH.   NEW  JERSEY 

Builders  of  Fine  Hoisting  Machinery  for  Over  68  Years 
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proved  in  the  crucible  of  war.  When 
America's  Victory  comes,  the  lives  of 
merchant  seamen  will  continue  to  be 
protected  by  this   equipment. 

In  order  that  proper  service  may  be 
rendered  the  war  effort  in  matters  per- 
taining to  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
American  Chain  Ladder  Company 
products  destined  for  use  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  Western  Chain  1  adder 
Company  of  2153  Sacramento  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  has  been  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose.  The  manage- 
ment of  this  company  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Crossfield  Prod- 
ucts Corp.,  well-known  pioneers  and 
manufacturers  of  mastic  deck  covering. 

New  Type  Duct  Clamp 

To  help  aircraft  manufacturers  meet 
the  production  demands  placed  upon 
them  today  by  the  United  Nations, 
Marman  Products  Co.,  through  their 
engineering  department,  have  devel- 
oped a  revolutionary  new  type  of  air 
and    oil    duct    clamp. 

According  to  G.  A.  Cunningham, 
general  manager  for  Marman  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  the  new  Marman  clamp  has 
four  distinct  advantages  over  old 
fashioned  clamps:  efficiency,  adapta- 
bility,  ease  of  installation   and  weight. 

Exhaustive  tests  by  leading  West 
Coast  aircraft  manufacturers,  have 
shown  that  this  clamp  has  positive 
equalized  circumferential  loading  that 
exerts  equal  pressure  at  every  point, 
particularly  important  now  with  the 
ever-increasing  loads  being  placed 
upon    hose    and    duct    lines    in    today's 


THESE  MARMAN  AIR  AND  OIL  DUCT 
CLAMPS  open  similar  to  the  one  at  the 
bottom,  permitting  wrapping  around 
hose  section  without  its  removal. 


ships  and  planes,  and  it  can  be  used 
over  and  over  as  its  clamping  effi- 
ciency  is   maintained   indefinitely. 

It  is  especially  built  for  high-pres- 
sure, hot  or  cold  installations  for  air- 
craft, automotive,  tank  or  marine  en- 
gines and  assemblies.  Its  diameter 
sizes  (1%  to  ,iS  inches)  conform  to 
any  convex  surface,  wdiether  square, 
oblong,  circular  or  triangular. 

Users  declare  that  the  time-saving 
in  motor  assembly  due  to  its  patented 
design,  which  permits  the  clam])  to  be 
quickly  and  easily  wrapped  around 
the  hose  and  duct  section  without  its 
removal  and  tightened  the  desired 
amount  with  one  hand,  amounts  to 
several  man-hours  per  plane  and  has 
speeded    up    production    materially. 

A  new  building  has  been  recently 
completed  which  is  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  manufacture  of  the  Mar- 
man Duct  clamp  on  a  production  line 
basis.  Here,  too,  a  division  has  been 
set  up  to  handle  special  clamp  orders 
or  any  of  the  many  clamp  problems 
that  come  up  in  the  marine  engine  as- 
sembling  plants. 

Elgin  Gets 

New  Representative 

R.  E.  Chase  &  Co.  with  headquarters 
in  the  Tacoma  Building,  Tacoma, 
Washington,  and  branch  offices  in  Se- 
attle, Spokane,  and  Portland  have  been 
appointed  by  Elgin  Softener  Corpora- 
tion, Elgin,  Illinois,  ai  district  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Northwest  territory. 

They  will  handle  both  the  Elgin  in- 
dustrial and  marine  line  of  water  con- 
ditioning products,  which  include 
water  softeners,  filters,  purifiers,  boiler 
water  conditioning  systems  and  water 
treating  chemicals. 

Exhaust   Blowers 
For  Shipyards 

To  provide  a  constant  circulation  of 
fresh  air  for  men  working  in  double 
bottoms,  deep  tanks,  engine  rooms  and 
other  confined  spaces,  West  Coast 
shipyards  are  using  many  Utility  spe- 
cially designed  portable  blowers. 

Safety  engineers  recognizing  the 
vital  importance  of  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  cooperated  with  electrical 
engineers  and  others  in  developing  this 
equipment.  The  blowers  are  an  adap- 
tation of  the  heavy-duty  blowers  man- 
ufactured by  the  Utility  Fan  Corpora- 
lion    ii  I.. is   Angeles. 

These  blowers  are  light  enough  to 
be  easily  portable,  yet  supply  a  volume 
of  air  sufficient  for  four  hose  inlets. 
This  means  that  one  blower  can  ex- 
haust fumes  from  four  welders,  or 
supply  fresh  air  to  other  workmen  in 
confined  areas. 


UTILITY  SHIPYARD  BLOWER  with 
fabric  discharge  duct  arranged  to 
remove  large  volumes  of  fumes. 


The  exhaust  and  intake  openings  on 
the  Utility  blower  scroll  are  the  same 
size,  which  permits  the  blower's  use 
for  either  exhausting  fumes  or  supply- 
ing fresh  air.  When  used  for  suction 
purposes,  up  to  four  hoses  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  intake  manifold,  per- 
mitting the  removal  of  fumes  from 
four  different  places.  By  moving  the 
hose  manifold  to  the  discharge  side  of 
the  blower  scroll,  fresh  air  can  be 
supplied  to  the  shipfitters  or  other 
workmen. 

Utility  shipyard  blowers  are 
equipped  with  S-hp,  220/440  volt,  3- 
phase  motors,  50  or  60  cycle  and  oper- 
ate at  3600  rpm.  Heavy  wire  guards 
protect  the  revolving  fan. 


Adhere  Spraymask 

A  new  waterproof,  protective  and 
abrasion-resistant  mask  for  plastic 
glass  bomber  noses  and  windshields 
simply  sprays  on  .  .  .  and  peels  off. 
Adhere,  Inc.  of  I.os  Angeles,  for  ten 
years  in  the  business  of  producing  ad- 
hesives  for  display  advertising,  and, 
since  the  war,  devoted  entirely  to  pro- 
duction of  edge  -  gummed  masking 
paper  and  special  insignia  masks,  now 
announces  Adhere  Spraymask. 

The  Spraymask  is  easily  applied 
with  an  ordinary  paint  spray  gun,  and 
afterwards    may    be    peeled    off    in    a 
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BECAUSE  - 


it  has  so  many  im- 
portant war  jot>s  to  do  ...  so  many  jobs 
that  cannot  be  done  as  well  or  as  quickly 
by  any  other  method. 

Steel  castings  save  time  and  labor  be- 
cause they  save  machine  work  and  re- 
duce cutting  and  fitting  — by  combining 
many  parts  in  one  steel  casting. 

Now,   when   our  in- 
'•^3^  dustry  must  produce 
on  a  scale  never 
*i-—      dreamed   of    before, 
it  is   not   surprising 
that  the  steel  found- 
ries of  America  are 
producing  castings 
at   three   times   their   pre-war   rate.    We 
know  the  victorious  day  of   peace  will 
come  and,  in  resuming  peace-time  pro- 
duction, NIKELADIUM  will  again  be  as 
essential  in  peace-time  products  as  it 
now  is  in  protecting  our  American  way 
of  life. 


1MWB&, 


THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 
907    DUBLIN   AVE.,   COLUMBUS,   OHIO 

Branches    and     Service    in     100    Principal    Cities 


SOLD  THROUCN  tltl'IS  DHL!  •  SCNO  fOI  tOKMli  ST0C«  USI 


ADHERE   MASK 
Sprays  on  .  .  .  peels  off. 


sheet,  as  demonstrated  in  the  illustra- 
tion. Major  aircraft  companies  who 
have  been  experimenting  with  its  use 
have  found  it  particularly  adaptable 
for  spraying  formed  plastic  glass  parts 
such  as  bomber  noses  and  gun  turrets, 
for  protection  until  the  plane  is  on  the 
line  ready  to  fly. 

Although  primarily  used  by  aircraft 
plants,  Adhere  Spraymask  has  many 
as  yet  unexplored  uses  in  other  types 
of  production  requiring  a  temporary 
protective  mask  or  coating  against 
paint,  grease,  abrasion,  wind,  or 
weather. 

The  Spraymask's  protective  film  is 
tough  enough  to  prevent  abrasions  and 
ordinary  scratches  during  the  assem- 
bly process  as  well  as  being  resistant 
to  paint  for  masking  purposes.  It  is 
waterproof,  has  no  chemical  action  on 
the  plastic,  and  is  impervious  to  paint 


thinners  and  ordinary  solvents.  When 
dry,  it  not  only  peels  off  neatly  in  a 
sheet,  but  actually  tends  to  clean  the 
surface. 

The  semi-cloudy  appearance  while 
spraying  is  an  aid  to  quick  and  even 
application.  Yet  the  mask  dries  clear 
and  transparent.  For  continued  pro- 
tection  against  weather,  the  mask  may 
be  left  on  for  weeks  after  all  painting 
and  camouflaging  are  completed,  until 
the  plane  is  ready  to  fly. 

Equipment  for  Automatic 
Arc  Welding 

Complete  equipment  for  automatic 
arc  welding  with  heavily  coated  elec- 
trodes in  cut  lengths  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. The  essential  elements  of  this 
equipment  also  have  been  made  avail- 
able in  order  that  automatic  arc  weld- 
ing heads  originally  designed  for  oper- 
ation with  thyratron-controlled  coiled 
electrodes  can  be  converted  for  suc- 
cessful welding  with  stick  electrodes. 
The  equipment  is  particularly  suited 
to  work  where  one  or  more  complete 
joints  can  be  made  with  a  single  elec- 
trode, such  as  in  the  welding  of  shells, 
wheels,  and  tubular  assemblies  where 
the  starting  and  finishing  ends  of  a 
single  weld  bead  overlap.  It  has  been 
used  to  make  edge,  lap,  fillet,  and 
groove  welds.  Applications  have  in- 
cluded the  welding  of  machine  gun 
water  jackets,  tank  wheels,  ordnance 
shells,  and  refrigerator  parts. 

The  equipment  is  similar  to  that  used 
for  welding  with  coiled  electrodes, 
except  for  the  electrode  feed  rolls  and 
electrode  guiding  device.  The  mech- 
anism includes  a  clamp  for  holding 
any  standard  stick  electrode,  and  for 
transmitting  current  to  the  electrode. 
The  clamp  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
feed  rod,  upon  which  two  feed  rolls 
operate  to  maintain  the  proper  arc 
voltage  through  automatic  thyratron 
control.  The  electrode  is  accurately 
guided  to  maintain  the  arc  in  a  prede- 
termined location.  Limit  switches  gov- 
ern the  extremes  of  movement  in 
either  direction. 

To  operate  the  equipment,  the  weld- 
ing operator  inserts  an  electrode  in  the 
clamp,  presses  the  Start  button,  and  the 
equipment  strikes  and  maintains  the 
arc,  feeding  the  electrode  at  the  proper 
rate  to  maintain  the  preset  arc  volt- 
age. Welding  continues  until  stopped 
by  a  limit  switch,  at  which  time  the 
electrode  clamp  returns  to  starting 
position  to  receive  a  new  electrode. 
When  more  than  one  joint  is  to  be 
welded  with  one  electrode,  an  addi- 
tional limit  switch  is  used  for  eacli  in- 
termediate stop. 

G-E  AUTOMATIC  ARC  WELDING 
equipment  with  stick  electrodes 
set  up  for  making  an  edge  weld 
on  hemispheres  for  a  float  valve 
chamber. 


Strainer  Prevents 
Pump  Damage 

Fitting  on  the  suction  line,  this  new 
sand  strainer  has  been  developed  for 
marine  applications,  giving  all  types  of 
ships  positive  protection  against  the 
entry  of  sand  into  pumps,  water  cool- 
ing jackets  and  pistons.  The  strainer 
unit  consists  of  non-metallic  disks  held 
between  a  solid  metal  plate  and  an  ad- 
justable tension  spring,  the  entire  unit 
being  enclosed  in  a  cast  bronze,  cast 
steel,  or  cast  iron  suction  line  strainer 
body.  Sand  is  easily  cleared  from  the 
strainer  by  removing  a  single  wing  nut 


ZURN   SAND   STRAINER 

on  the  cover,  lifting  out  the  strainer 
unit  and  releasing  the  tension  on  the 
disks. 

Wide  use  is  being  made  of  these  new 
sand  strainers  in  ships  of  every  type. 
A  smaller  model,  for  installation  at  the 
head  of  the  intake  line  to  the  pump,  is 
obtainable  for  small  boats  and  oper- 
ates similar  to  a  shallow  well  pump 
head.  Both  types  are  now  available 
from  the  J.  A.  Zurn  Mfg.  Co.,  Erie, 
Pa.,  manufacturers  of  marine  product 
specialties  and  plumbing  drainage 
products  for  over  40  years. 

New  Poison 
For  Barnacles 

An  entirely  new  anti-fouling  toxic, 
of  extremely  high  efficiency,  has  been 
developed  by  the  Marine  Division  of 
the  Boston  Varnish  Company,  and  is 
now  available  to  the  marine  industry. 

Concentrating  its  attention  on  the 
vital  problem  of  the  protection  of 
ships'  bottoms  against  fouling  and  cor- 
rosion, the  Boston  Varnish  Marine  Di- 
vision several  months  ago  instituted  a 
series  of  researches  in  collaboration 
with  two  well-known  laboratories  spe- 
cializing in  the  field. 

The  result  of  this  research  has  been 
the  development  of  a  new  type  of  toxic 
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WHO'S     WHO 


General  Steamship 
Corporation  Enlarges 

■     \l  .inii  h  hich  «  ill  rn 
1  hi  ir    quart)  r-    to    in)  In. I,     all    of 

the  the  ground  IJoor  ..t  tin    Mi 
Exchange  building  other  than  I 
occupied  bj  tin-  Marine  Exchan 
lobbii  -  to   l\    \     \\  inquist, 

\  ice  prcsidi  nt. 

Il.irr\    R     I r,    I  os    \  11  ^.  l<  :s  man- 

■  on,  I  illy  \-  (  ompanj .  i- 
the  new  president  •  •!  the  I  os  Angeles 
Steamship  Association  II.  assumes 
th.  position  formerly  held  for  two  and 
a  half  years  l>\  Perry  S.  Newcomb,  Pa- 
cific Coasl  manager  ol  Barbei  Steam- 
ship I  in.  s,  Inc. 

More  spaci  .mil  added  personnel  are 
necessary  for  tin-  Shepard  Steamship 
Company,  due  to  the  increasi  in  busi- 
ness since  .1  number  of  new  Liberty 
-hip~  ar.  being  assigned  to  the  com 
pany.  I\  \  .  Howii  has  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  on  tin-  staff  of  F.  (' 
Ninnis,  California  operations  manager. 
The  firm  has  almost  doubled  the  space 
it  ha-  in  the  Mills  Building. 

li    I-'.   Marias,   president   of  the 
Board   of  Harbor   Commission- 


Mi    !>■'-■ 

front  I  twelve 

month  1  t,,  1,, 

hi    the 

nation 

Short!}  an.  1  r,  .ol  Harbor,  string)  nt 
regulal  persons  en 

in     work     ..r     having     business 

ituted 

Awarded  Medal 

Edwin    Joseph    <  t'Hara,    1''. 

Merchant  Mai  ini  1  ...I.  1  Corps 
midshipman  oi  I  indsay,  California, 
^  ho  lost  In-  life  » Ink-  manning  a  I  il. 
ert)  ship  gun  single-handed  to  fin  the 
lasl  h\  e  shells  into  .01  em  no  raider, 
has  I.. .  H  posthumously  award)  .1  1  hi 
Merchant  Marine  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  by  tin-  I  no.  .1  Stat)  -  Mari- 
time Commission. 

Mr-.    Elma   I  •']  lata,   mother  of   tin 
boj .  received  1  In  medal  March  IS  from 

I  mandi  1      \i  1  inn    1  1     Brad] .    1    S 

N.R.,  I  listricl  Merchant  Marin.  1  adi  • 
Instructor,  at  her  home.  At  tin-  time 
1.1  ;  in  i'ii-t  humou  -  presi  ntation,  sen  - 
i.r-  in  num.  n  \  ol  ;<>  <  a.U  t  Corp-  mid- 
shipmen who  have  given  their  li 
sea  since  tin-  starl  ol  tin-  war  were 
conducted  at  the  schools  of  tin  >  adi  ■ 
Corps.    These   are   the    United 


CARLETON  SHUGG,  who  has  just  been 
appointed  production  manager  of  the 
Todd  Hoboken  Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  a  unit  of 
the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation. 

Merchant   Marin.'    Icademj    al 
Point,    Long    Island,    New    York,   ami 
1I1.      Merchant     Marine    Cadet     Basic 
Schi  ml-  at  Pass  Christian,  Mi- 
ami San   Mat....  California. 


;<;:.  ,,.■;  1    S,  \i-- ■■•  Photo 


Harrying  AXIS  SUBS 


I. T-E  BUILDS  MARINE 
CIRCUIT  !  BREAKERS  AND 
SWITCHGEAR  TOR  ALL 
TYPES  AND  CLASSES  OF  SHIPS 

I-T-E  has  been  engaged  for  more 
than  40  years  in  designing  and 
constructing  circuit  breakers  and 
switchgear  for  marine  service. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

The  Demmert  Co. 

100  West  Third  St. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Oliver  B.  Lyman 

74  New  Montgomery  St. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Harold  M.  Hudson  Co. 
S07   Lowman  Blag. 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C 
N.  D.  Blagdon  Phillip 
022  Met 


1  Bids. 


AIR      SWITCHGEAR 


CIRCUIT  BREAKER  CO. 


11HTTIIII 


Here  is  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  best  pieces  of  insurance  against 
Axis  submarines.  These  patrol  crafts  are  at  their  best  when 
harrying  underseas  raiders  with  depth  charges. 
Furnishing  Sight  Flow  Indicators  with  Electric  Non-Flow  Alarms 
for  many  of  these  craft  is  one  of  the  privileges  and  contribu- 
tions that  the  Wm.  W.  Nugent  &  Co.  is  making  toward  the 
war  effort. 

Perhaps  we  can  help  you  on  your  specific  oil  conservation  prob- 
lem  .   .   .   write   today. 


WM.  W.  NUGENT  &  CO..   Inc..  430  N.  He 


rhll 


litaqe  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

sight    flow    indicator    has 


pipe  size  flanged  inlet  and  out- 
let and  electric  alarm  connec- 
tions. Can  be  used  right  or  left 
hand.  The  indicator  "B"  is 
hinged  at  "H"  and  a  light 
compensating    spring 
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KINNEY  PUMPS  FOR  MARINE  SERVICE 


A  major  portion  of  Kinney  wartime  activities  is  the  manufacture 
of  pumps  for  marine  service.    Among  the  types  offered  are: 

MODEL  HQGC— 4  sizes,  from  1200  to  3000  bbls.  per  hour. 
Handles  gasoline,  all  grades  of  lube  oil,  distillate,  and  heavy 
fuel;  sea  water  and  molasses.  Only  two  stuffing  boxes — readily 
accessible.    No   priming   or  stripping   pumps  needed. 

MODEL  HOAC  —  6  sizes,  from  750  to  3000  bbls.  per  hour. 
Handles  all  grades  of  cargoes  from  gasoline  to  heavy  viscous 
liquids  and  ballast  water.  External  bearings  and  timing  gears; 
horizontal   suction   and   vertical   discharge   connections. 


MODELS    HQAV.    HOBV  —  arranged    fc 
where  headroom  is  restricted. 


vertical    installation 


COMPLETE  PUMPING  UNITS— All  Kinney  Marine  Pumps  can 
be  supplied  as  complete  pumping  units  with  turbines  or  motors 
and  independent  reduction  gears.  Buying  the  unit  complete  has 
many   practical   advantages. 

ENGINEERING  INFORMATION,  complete  description,  and 
illustrations  of  these  and  other  Kinney  Pumps  are  all  in  BULLE- 
TIN 18.  Write  the  nearest  office  for  a  copy  or  for  any  specific 
information   you   need: 


KINNEY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  3553    Washington   Street,   Boston,   Mass 


agent  which  can  be  used  in  any  of  the 
normal  vehicles  at  the  present  em- 
ployed in  ship  bottom  paints,  but 
which  is  in  itself  entirely  new.  Test- 
panels  of  steel  plate  coated  with  paint 
containing  this  new  toxic  have  been, 
and  still  are,  exposed  in  tidal  waters  at 
various  points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coasts,  witli  results  which  clearly  dem- 
onstrate  the  superiority  of  this  new 
anti-fouling  agent. 

The  illustration  shows  a  typical  re- 
sult of  these  exposure  tests;  the  panel 
at  the  left,  coated  with  a  well-known 
conventional  anti-fouling  paint,  shows 
a  heavy  infestation  of  barnacles  after 
six  months'  exposure;  the  right-hand 
panel,  coated  with  B.  V.  M.  anti-foul- 
ing paint  embodying  the  new  toxic, 
exposed  under  identical   conditions   in 


the  same  test-rack,  shows  no  lodgment 
of  marine  growth  whatever. 

These  tests  have  produced  such  truly 
amazing  results  that  officials  of  the  U. 
S.  Maritime  Commission  and  of  the 
(J.  S.  Navy  have  made  special  trips  to 
the  marine  testing  station  to  inspect 
them. 

The  forty-three  year  history  of  the 
Boston  Varnish  Company  is  well 
known  to  all  users  of  paint,  afloat  and 
ashore;  and  now,  through  the  able  and 
experienced  field  staff  of  the  Boston 
Varnish  Marine  Division  in  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  centers  throughout 
the  country,  B.V.M.  anti-fouling  and 
anti-corrosive  paints  are  available  to 
private  shipbuilders,  ship  operators, 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission. 


TEST  PLATES, 
one  untreated, 
one  treated 
with  B.  V.  M. 
new  anti-foul- 
ing paint. 


An  All-Plastic  Badge 

An  identification  badge  for  war 
workers,  which  it  is  claimed  will  save 
approximately  one  ton  of  much- 
needed  metal  on  every  40  thousand 
badges  made,  has  just  been  placed 
upon  the  market. 

In  keeping  with  the  national  con- 
servation policy  of  using  only  non- 
essential mat'erials  wherever  possible, 
this  all-plastic  badge  is  made  of  a 
strong,  durable,  attractive  plastic  pos- 
sessing all  the  attributes  wanted  in  a 
badge — light  weight,  thinness,  dura- 
bility, strength.  This  badge  keeps  its 
shape;  non  -  burning,  non  -  sparking, 
tamper-proof,  has  no  sharp  edges,  and 
meets   Government   requirements. 

It  is  but  Vs"  thick  and  so  light- that, 
when  attached  to  any  lightweight  ma- 
terial, it  does  not  hang  in  an  unsight- 
ly manner.  It  looks  neat — part  of  a 
well-groomed  operator,  fitting  into  th< 
present-day   stream-lined  picture. 

Made  in  two  parts — the  specially 
designed,  reinforced  plastic  case,  cast 
by  the  latest  injection  method,  and 
the  crystal  or  face.  Both  of  these  parts 
have  specially  formed  edges  which, 
when  assembled,  fit  tightly  into  one 
another,  and  becomes  a  one-piece  unit. 

The  Plasticseal  badge  is  complete- 
ly tamper-proof.  It  requires  no  tools 
or  special  equipment  for  its  assembly. 

The  clasp  can  be  had  in  two  forms 
— a  spring  pin  type  which  is  set  into 
the  case;  and  the  other,  a  safety  catch, 
neatly  and  securely  riveted  onto  the 
back  of  the  case. 

This  badge  is  made  by  Royal  Em- 
blem Co.,  New  York.  N.Y.  and  its 
trade  name  is  Plasticseal. 
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SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN    FRANCISCO   OFFICE   and    PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

MOO   SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone   Slitter  0221 


G 


ALAMEDA   PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 

3.000  tons   and   5,000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAkehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 


Masking  Paper 
Ready  to  Apply 

Masking  paper  in  rolls,  with  the 
edge  already  gummed  and  read)  to  ap 
ply,  is  a  new    time-saver  produced  bj 

Vdhere,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  who 
specialize  in  developing  improvements 
on  the  ordinary  paper-and-tape  meth 

id  i  if  masking. 

Tin  i  laimed  for  Adh<  re 

edge-gummed  masking  paper  in  rolls 
are  that  you  handle  only  one  piece  and 
thus  avoid  cutting  and  handling  both 
:i  large  she  1 1  of  paper  and  the  mask  ng 
tape.  In  fact,  women  operators  in  one 
war  plant  went  a  step  further  and  con 
ceived  a  novel  method  of  slipping  the 
roll  over  the  Forearm  and  applying  it 
direct  From  the  roll  as  shown  in  illus- 
tration  "A." 

This  ready-to-apply  masking  papi  r 
Lends  itsell  readily  to  masking  Rat  sur- 
fai  i  3,  straight  edges,  striping,  and  for 
covering  protruding  parts.    It  1-  espe- 

Ciall)  useful  in  the  maintenance  de- 
partment ol  any  air,  marine  or  mobile 
equipment. 

Typical  users,  such  as  aircraft  man- 
ufacturers, have  adopted  this  simpli- 
fied methi  id  in  their  painting  and 
camouflage  departments,  for  masking 
wing  de-ici  rs,  wing  catwalk-,  and  such 
protruding  parts  as  porcelain  insula- 
un  mount  socket-  and  control 
knoh-  as  shown  in  illustration  "B."  A 
vertical  masking  apron  may  also  be 
formed  b\  turning  and  folding  the 
paper  npw  irds  a-  in  "C." 

The  paper  is  liylit  in  weight  and 
treated  to  resist  paint.  The  gummed 
edge  is  protected  with  cover  tape. 


Adhere    masking    paper    in    rolls    is 
produced    with    single    edge    gummed, 

or  with  both  edges  gui i  d    Standard 

rolls  are  200  feet  long  and  in  widths 
of  3,  6,  9,  1-'.  is.  24  and  36  ini  hes.  I  Ithei 
width-  are  available  on  special  order. 

Shiftograph  Dial 

I  lonald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Hoard,  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  seriousl)  conct  mi  d  over  the 
increasing  amount  of  absensteeism  in 
war  industries.  They  feel  that  failure 
to  rotate  shifts  on  an  equitable  basis  is 
in  part  n  sponsible  for  this  absen  tei 
ism.  I  ii'  »  believi  t hat  an  insl rument 
called  the  Shiftograph  offers  a  sys- 
tematic procedure  for  the  rotation  ol 
shifts. 


I  hi  Shiftograph  i-  an  instrument 
designed  b)  the  ( it  orgt  S.  Ma)  Com. 
hi  u  oi  Id's  largi  st  firm  of  busi- 
ness engineers,  for  use  as  a  perpetual 
work-shift  schedule.  Bj  -imply  turn- 
ing a  dial,  the  user  can  tell  at  a  glance 
what  shifts  certain  crews  will  work, 
the  days  the)  work,  and  their  days  off. 
This   instrument   provide-   for   several 

diffi  rent   plan-  of  rotation,   \s  herein  all 

•  mployees  are  treated  alike,  for  they 
share  equall)  in  desirable  and  undi  sir 
able  \\  ork  shifts. 

More  than  150,000  of  these  instru- 
ment -  are  being  distributed  Frei  ol 
chat  i  by  the  <  ieorge  S.  Ma)  I  om 
pany  maintaining  executive  offices  in 
Xew  York  ami  Chicago,  with  subsid- 
iar)   offices  in  other  principal  cities. 


ADHERE 
e  d  g  e  - 
gummed 
masking 
paper, 
showing, 
various 
sizes  and 
a  few 
applica- 
tions. 
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BOY    SCOUT    LEADERS    NEEDED 


by  Leonard  S.  Mos/'os 


Chairman  Scout  Alumni 


REFRESHMENT 
TO  THE  WORKERS 

Here  you  see  illustrated  a  very  simple 
and  practical  "bench  service"  that  is 
providing  hot  coffee,  soups  and  other 
refreshing  "pick-ups"  to  workers  in  in- 
dustrial war  plants  ...  an  actual  photo- 
graph taken  in  a  war  plant. 

The  outlay  for  equipment  is  negligible 
.  .  .  requiring  a  minimum  of  critical  ma- 
terials. 

The  AerVoiD  vacuum-insulated  carrier 
makes  service  to  workers  near  their 
work  easy  and  simple  AND  SAVES 
VALUABLE  PRODUCTION  MINUTES. 

A  box,  a  chair,  a  bench  or  window 
ledge,  any  vacant  space  a  few  inches 
square,  serves  as  a  resting  place  for 
AerVoiDs  while  serving. 

Indoors,  outdoors,  anywhere  around  a 
large  plant,  the  easy  portability  of 
AerVoiDs  makes  this  efficient  service 
possible. 

Over  100  large  industrial  war  plants 
already  have  AerVoiDs  in  service. 
Write  for  new  circular  stating  why 
AerVoiDs  are  going  into  war  plants  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers  ...  in 
the  words  of  users  themselves. 

ASK  FOR  CIRCULAR  PM  8-43 


AERVOID  all-metal 

vacuum-insulated  Hot  Food 

Soup  and  Coffee  Carriers 


VACUUM  CAN  COMPANY 

25  SOUTH  HOYNE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOI  S 


I 


HE  BOY  SCOUT 
movement  is  part  of  America's 
way  towards  safeguarding  Ameri- 
can principles  and  ideals.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  teach  and  mold  into  the 
character  of  the  youth  the  spirit 
of  cooperation,  tolerance,  self-re- 
liance and  good  citizenship.  The 
youth  of  today  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  It  is  essential  that  they 
receive  the  proper  training  and  in- 
fluence which  will  set  them  upon 
the  road  that  all  good  and  useful 
citizens  must  travel. 

In  close  cooperation,  the  Sea 
Scouts  have  developed  a  wartime 
program  to  intensify  training  in 
the  subjects  of  most  practical 
value  to  the  Navy,  Coast  Guard, 
and  Maritime  Service.  With  eag- 
erness and  enthusiasm,  boys  are 
studying  signaling  (blinker  and 
semaphore),  practicing  small  boat 
handling,  going  deeper  into  the 
science  of  navigation,  and  intensi- 
fying on  marlin-spike  seamanship. 
Just  go  yourself  on  any  week-end 
down  to  the  San  Francisco  Sea 
Scout  Base  at  the  Aquatic  Park, 
foot  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  see  dozens  of 
youths  going  through  all  phases 
of  the  training  program  from 
thrilling  boat  drills  to  systematic 
Mgnaling. 

The  public  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  Sea  Scout  pro- 
gram is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
several  new  Sea  Scout  ships  have 
recently  been  organized  in  the  San 
Francisco  Area  Council.  The  pro- 
gram is  an  important  part  of  the 
war  effort.  It  needs  to  expand  so 
that  all  boys  who  want  to  become 
Sea  Scouts  can  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. The  biggest  obstacle  is 
lack  of  leadership.  Because  of  this, 
hundreds  of  boys  are  being  denied 
the  chance  of  participating.  Many 
men  who  have  led  for  years  have 
gone  into  the  armed  services. 
They  have  to  be  replaced  in  order 


to  maintain  efficiency  in  training. 

The  San  Francisco  Area  Coun- 
cil announces  a  training  program 
lor  anyone  interested  in  Sea  Scout 
Leadership. 

At  the  council  headquarters.  105 
Montgomery  St.,  each  Monday 
evening,  starting  at  8:00  o'clock,  a 
course  is  being  conducted  for 
mates,  skippers  or  anyone  inter- 
ested in  Sea  Scouting. 

Ten  hours  of  instruction  includ- 
ing elementary  piloting  and  navi- 
gation on  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
its  tributaries,  will  qualify  a  man 
for  a  pilot's  license,  an  essential 
for  handling  of  boats  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  Other  instruction  given 
at  the  same  time  will  include  han- 
dling of  ropes,  and  the  elementary 
requirements  of  seamanship  and 
Sea  Scouting. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  a 
public  service,  there  is  none  better 
in  civilian  life  than  Scout  leader- 
ship. It  ranks  at  the  top  of  civic 
services  in  these  United  States. 
To  be  able  to  give  leadership,  com- 
panionship, example,  friendship 
and  quality  to  a  group  of  earnest 
youth  is  a  real  privilege  and  equal 
responsibility.  The  boys  of  Amer- 
ica are  asking  for  your  leadership. 
Give  them  this  opportunity  .  .  . 
volunteer  todav ! 


NECROLOGY 

(Continued  jrom  page  92) 

Prior  to  coming  to  Utah  for  Colum- 
bia Steel,  Mr.  Keigley  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration at  the  Gary  Plant  at  Carnegie, 
111.,  and  the  National  Tube  Company 
at  Lorain,  Ohio. 

He  was  a  native  of  Madrid,  Iowa, 
and  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity. Besides  his  widow.  Mrs.  Gladys 
Keigley,  he  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Claire  E.  Keigley,  and  a  son,  Richard 
B.  Keigley. 
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SEAMLESS  STEEL  TUBING 

CENTRIFUGALLY  CAST 
BRONZE  and  Other  Alloys 

REFINERY  CASTINGS 

STEEL  GRATING  AND 
FLOORING 


•v 


KILSBY  &  GRAHAM 

831  STANDARD  OIL  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 

VAndike  1357 


Prime  Contractors 

EMPLOYING  EXTENSIVE 
SUBCONTRACTOR    ASSOCIATES 

SUPPLIERS 

OF   MATERIALS 


AVIATION 

FITTINGS  -  SUPPLIES  -   EOUIPMENT 

MARINE 

FITTINGS   -   SUPPLIES  -  EOUIPMENT 

ARMY  -  NAVY 
ORDNANCE 
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LORIMER  DIESEL  ENGINE  CO. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


GENERAL  MACHINE 

and  REPAIR  WORK 

Representatives  for 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(TODD  OIL  BURNERS) 


WORKS 


L.  K.  Sivensen,  Owner 


BERKELEY.  CALIF. 


DIRECTORY  of  EXECUTIVES 
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Published  monthly  with  alternate  listings  of 
yards  in  two  sections;  Pacific  Coast,  one  month; 
Atlantic.  Lakes  and  Rivers,  the  following.  Send 
information  to  Directory  Editor,  500  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 


ALABAMA  DRY  DOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

President:  D.  R.  Dunlap. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Sec.  Treas.:  G.  H.  Dun- 
lap. 

Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  of  Operations: 
J.  M.  Griser. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Asst.  Sec.  Treas.:  B.  F. 
Campbell. 

Comptroller:  J.  R.  Jones. 

Naval  Architect:  G.  W.  Szepinski. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  L.  Merkel. 

LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER  CO. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Partners:  Lester  F.  Alexander  and 
W.  L.  Wroten. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

President:  L.  A.  Paddock. 
Treasurer  and  Sec:  H.  P.  Anderson. 
Contracting  Mgr. :  W.  B.  Guernsey. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  D.  Hammerschmidt. 

AMERICAN  BOATBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 

AMERICAN  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

THE  AMERICAN  MACHINERY  CORP. 
Orlando,  Florida 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

President:  W.  H.  Gerhauser. 
Manager  of  Sales:  J.  L.  Wallace. 
Chief  Engineer:  Jas.  C.  Workman. 
Acting  Naval  Architect:  Kent  C. 

Thornton. 
General  Supt.:  John  E.  Steinman. 


ARLINGTON    SHIPBUILDING    &    ENGI- 
NEERING   CORP. 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

ASHLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Ashland,  Wisconsin 

ATLANTIC.GULF  &  PACIFIC  COMPANY 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

AVONDALE  MARINE  WAYS 
Westwaqo.  Louisiana 

BARNES-DULUTH  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

President:  W.  S.  Newell. 
Vice  Pres. — Executive:  A.  M.  Main. 
Vice  Pres. — Finance:  G.  Vincint  Pach. 
Vice  Pres. — Procurement:  R.  F.  Hill. 
General  Manager:  G.  B.  Connard. 
Treasurer:  S.  L.  Eaton. 
Naval  Architect:  E.  E.  Pierce. 
Chief  Engineer:  S.  H.  Towne. 
Electrical  Engineer:  H.  B.  Briggs. 
Consulting  Engr. :  H.  O.  Trowbridge.  • 
Supt.  Hull  Const.:  Arthur  W.  King. 
Machinery  Supt.:  E.  P.  Steininger. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  D.  Hill. 

BELFAST  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Belfast,  Maine 

President:  J.  P.  Williams. 
Manager:  N.  E.  Jackson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  A.  Blake. 

BETHLEHEM-FAIRFIELD  SHIPYARD. 
INCORPORATED 
Fairfield,  Baltimore,  Md. 

President:  A.  B.  Homer. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  M.  Willis. 


ATTENTION  SHIPBUILDERS 


COULD  YOU  UNDERTAKE  MORE  CONVERSIONS 
OR  HEAVY  REPAIR  WORK  IF  DESIGNS  AND 
WORKING  PLANS  WERE  AVAILABLE  IN  A  HURRY? 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  QUICK  ENGINEERING  SERVICE,  IN  LINE 
WITH  TODAY'S   DEMAND   FOR   SPEED  ON   ALL   FRONTS. 

ENGINEERING    DESIGN,    INC. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTS,  MARINE  &  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
604   MISSION   ST.  EXBROOK   1170 


Naval  Arch.  &  Chief  Engr.:  A.  Ahlrich. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  G.  Smith. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Fore  River  Yard 
Quincy,  Mass. 

General  Manager:  W.  H.  Collins. 
Technical  Mgr.:  John  E.  Burkhardt. 
Naval  Architect:  James  B.  Hunter. 
Asst.  Mgr.,  Eng'ring:  Benjamin  Fox. 

BETHLEHEM-HINGHAM    SHIPYARD, 
INC. 
Hingham,  Mass. 

President:  A.  B.  Homer. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  H.  Collins. 

BETHELEHEM-SPARROWS  POINT 
SHIPYARD 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

President:  Eugene  G.  Grace. 
Vice  Pres.:  A.  B.  Homer. 
Manager:  F.  A.  Hodge. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Staten  Island  Yard 
Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

General  Manager:  George  H.  Bates. 

ARTHUR  G.  BLAIR,  INC. 
149  Alexander  Street 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

President:  Arthur  G.  Blair. 

Vice  Pres.:  Rowland  A.  Robbins. 

Manager:  Wm.  T.  Wilson. 

Naval   Architect:   Weaver  Asso.,   Inc., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  S.  F.  Johnson. 

BROWN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Houston,  Texas 

BROWNSVILLE  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Brownsville,  Texas 

President:  S.  Finley  Ewing. 
Vice  President:  M.  C.  Laake. 
Naval  Architect:  A.  M.  Westergard. 

BRUNSWICK  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 
Brunswick,  Georgia 

President:  Egbert  Moxham,  Sr. 
Vice  President:  Rex  R.  Thompson. 
Manager:  James  Lynah. 
Naval  Architect:  Franklyn  Meyers. 
Chief  Engineer:  Egbert  Moxham,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Moxham. 

BURNS  MACHINE  &  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

BURGER  BOAT  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

President  and  Mgr.:  Henry  C.  Burger. 
Vice  President:  Mrs.  Mamie  Burger. 
Naval  Architect:  Raymond  Franz. 
Chief  Engineer:  Walter  Burger. 
Yard  Supt.:  George  Burger. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Henry  E.  Burger. 
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IRA  $.  BUSHEY  &  SONS.  INC. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

they, 
and  >.  i     Raym  nd  I    Bushey 

WALTER   BUTLER  SHIPBUILDERS.   INC. 
Minnesota   Building 
St.  Paul.  Minnesota 

CALUMET  SHIPYARD  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
9367  Harbor  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

-   \    Rogan. 
■ 
Naval  Arcl 

Chi<  f  Engr.  ent:  l.mi,  s  F. 

Roi 

CANULETTE  SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY 

Slidell,  Louisiana 
President  &  Manager:  1'.  N.  Canulette. 

Naval  Arch.:  W   E.  Cannlette. 
Chief  Engineer:  .1    Panks,  Jr. 
Parch  ■     nulette. 

Technical  Engineer:  John  D.  McBride. 

VICTOR   CARLSON   &   SONS.   INC. 
2853-28S5  Park  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Pn  sidenl  i  Carl  V.  Carlson. 
Chief  Engr.:  H.  \V.  Albert. 

CENTRAL  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Chicago,  Illinois 

CHARLESTON  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CO. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

E  x.e<    Com.:  <  harles  S.  Atwell. 
Pres.:   Capt.   G.   C.   Westervelt,  USN 

(Ret.) 
Ex.  Vice  Pres.:  Capt.  A.  B.  Reed,  USN 

(Ret.) 
Vice    Pres.    &    Gen.    Mgr.:    !..    Louis 

I  .ran.  Jr. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  E.  Hibbe. 
Chief  Engr.;  \\  .  F,  Martin. 
Inside  Supt.:  J.  E.  Crow  I. 
Purchasing   Vgenl :  E.  II   Jahnz. 

CHICAGO  BRIDGE  &  IRON  CO. 

Chicago,  III. 
President:  George  T.  Horton. 
Chicago  Plant 

Superintendent:  E.  K.  Carlson. 
•    Purchasing  Agent:  F.  E.  Lee. 

Birmingham  Plant 

(Manager:  E.  E.  Michaels. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  J.  Miller. 
Greenville,  Pa.,  Plant 
Manager:  W.  S.  Nesbitt. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  Beck. 

THE  CITY  LUMBER  CO.  of  BRIDGEPORT. 
CONN. 

[Bridgeport,  Conn. 
President:  Isaac  E,  Schine. 
Vice  President:  Nathan  H.  Schine. 
Mgr.  &  Chief  Engr.:  Charles  P.  Lamb. 
Purchasing  \gent:  Dave  Nevins. 

COLONNA'S  SHIPYARD,  INC. 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

CONSOLIDATED   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. 
President:  Wm.  G.  Wood. 
Vice  President:  F.  McCaffery. 
Secretary  Treasurer:  W.  A.  Roos,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  P.  Fiske. 
Chief  Engineer:  Wm.  Young. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  F.  Wizemann. 

CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORPORATION 
OF  TEXAS 
Orange,  Texas 

President:  A.  G.  Roach. 


Hird 

■ 

Pnrci  . 

CORNWALL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Cornwall  Landing,  New  York 

CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Richmond  and  Norris  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bin  hard  I  aylor. 
land  Fulton, 
tary  Treasun  rill    Mayer, 

Controller:  A.    \    kicker. 

Yard  Manager:  R    D  Weyerbacher. 
Purchasing   \  g<  nl :  fohn  Smith. 

CRISFIELD  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Crisfield,  Maryland 

DACHEL-CARTER  SHIP  BUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 
President  and  \1 .  •  Clark. 

Vice  Pn  5.  &  Sei   :  Peter  D 
\    P  &  Naval  Vrch.:  Win.  Vbraham, 

shall  \  .  N.m  cker. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  K.  Snyder. 

i roller:  George  M 
Purchasing  Igent:  \\  illiam  Smith. 

DEFOE  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 
Presidi  nl  and  Manager:  IT.  J.  Defoe. 
Vice  President:  F.  W.  Defoe. 
\--'    Manager:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Architect:  L.  E.  Maples. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  D.  Defoe. 
Prod.  Mgr.:  Floyd  Swansen, 
Plant  Superintendent:  Albert  Johnson. 

DELTA  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY,  INC. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  W.  H.  Gerhauser. 

Vice  I'res.  &  Treas.:  R.  B.  Ackerman. 

Vice    Pres.   in    Charge   of   Operations: 

J.  E.  Steinman. 
V.  P    &   Naval  Arch.:  E.  B.  Williams. 
Comptroller:  W.   V  Ri  m  e 
M  inager  of  Materials:  L,  M.  Farr. 

SHELBURNE  HARBOR  SHIPYARD  OF 
DONAVAN  CONTRACTING  CO. 
Burlington,  Vermont 

(  iwner:  Ceo.  Donavan. 
Manager:  L.  I.   Vske. 
Gen,  Supt.:  .1    F.  <  llson. 

THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 

Engineering  Works  Division 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Chairman  of  Board:  I.  D.  Berg. 

President:  V.  B.  Edwards. 

Vice  Presidents:   I.  S.  Miller,  Alex  W. 

Dann,  W.  K.  Fitch,  Wm.  H.  Fouler. 

E.  T.-Gott,  S.  P.   Felix,  and  R.  W. 

Remp. 
Manager:  R.  W.  Marvin. 
Naval  Architect:  A.  J.  Dawson. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  J.  Ackerman. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Davia. 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

dent :  P.  S.  Davenport. 
Vice  President:  C.  Davenport. 
Mgr.  &  Purch.  Agent:  Arch  F.  Abing 
Assis.   Manager  and  Chief  Draftsman: 

Joseph  C.  Born. 
General  Supt.:  Clarence  Mackert. 


EASTERN    SHORE    INDUSTRIES.    INC. 
Cambridge,  Maryland 

s 

\    P.J 

ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Groton,  Conn. 

- 
ce  Pres.:  H    R    Sutphi  n. 
I  'resident  i  .1  .1    Hopkins 

II     \    '  .     Taylor. 
'i    P    Robil 
f  CIerk:l     W 

Bulla  rd. 
Nibbs, 
ShipbuildTn 

'  I     Vvery. 

T.  Cable. 
Trial  t  '.ij.ian      \\     \\     I  . 
Plant  Engineer:  S.  V.  Gardner 
Fitting-oul  Sup!  :  H.  II.  Johnstone. 

EMPIRE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR  CORP. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny  and  Port  Newark,  N.  J. 

Presidi  nl :  I ..  II.  Korndorff. 

Pn  sident:  VY.  C.  Hemingway. 
General  Supt.:  G.  G.  Holbrook. 
Plant  Engineer:  Wm.  C.  OhU 
Purchasinf    Vgent:  R.  S.  Page. 

Newark.  N.  J..  Office 

744  Broad  St. 
Vice  Pres.,  Sales  and  Engineering: 

C.  W.  Bryan.  Jr. 

Chief  Engineer:  W.  W.  Smith. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  Rasmussen. 

FIELD-MARTIN 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

FROEMING  BROS.,  INC. 
1901  South  First  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

President:  B.  A.  Froeming. 
Vice  Pres,:  S   H.  Walker. 
Manager:  S.  H.  Walker. 
Naval  Architect:  T.  L.  Vose. 
Chief  Engineer:  D.  A.  Cameron. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Middendorf. 

GENERAL  SHIP  &  ENGINE  WORKS 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

President:  Carl  G.  Hedblom. 

GLOBE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

GRAY'S  IRON  WORKS.  INC. 
Haden  Bldg. 
Galveston,  Texas 

President:  J.  Walmsley. 

Vice  President:  W.  M.  Johnson. 

Manager:  J.  Walmsley. 

Naval  Architect:  W.  P.  Bulkley. 

Chief  Engineer:  F.  McGinn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  F.  A.  Brewis. 

THE  GREENWICH  SHIPBUILDING  & 
REPAIR  CO. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Plant:  Greenwich,  New  Jersey 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING  WORKS 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 
Pr«  sidenl  :  Fred  G.  Morley. 
V.   P.  cv  General  Manager:  George  B. 

Turnbull. 
Naval  Architect:  Dwight  True. 
Chief  Engineer:  Howard  Varian. 
Purch.  Agt.:  George  F.  Le  Feuvre. 

Detroit  Plant 
Superintendent:  John  Braden. 
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Ashtabula  Plant 

Plant  Manager:  L.  Feldmeyer. 
Hull  Superintendent:  N.  Fountain. 

River  Rouge 
Plant  Manager:  F.  M.  Scotten. 
Hull  Superintendent:  William  Brush. 

HENRY  C.  GREBE  &  CO..  INC. 
3250  N.  Washtenaw  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

President:  Henry  C.  Grebe. 
General  Supt.:  A.  C.  Denne. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Sullivan. 
Shop  Foreman:  B.  O.  Volkman. 

GREENPORT  BASIN  &  CONST.  CO. 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

President:  Theodore  W.  Brigham. 
Vice  President:  Geo.  H.  Snyder. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Marshall  E.  Tulloch. 
Naval  Architect  and  Chief  Engineer: 

Norman  E.  Klipp. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Arthur  J.  Utz. 

GULF  MARINE  WAYS  OF  GALVESTON. 
INC. 
Galveston,  Texas 

GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaw,  Ala. 

President:  E.  A.  Roberts. 
Executive  Vice  Pres.:  N.  Nicolson. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  H.  Hill. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  Flindall. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Buerger. 

GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
WORKS.  INC. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  B.  R.  Schulz. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Naval  Architect:  E.  W. 

McCarthy. 
Chief  Engineer:  R.  W.  Horn. 
Yard  Superintendent:  K.  J.  Davenport. 
Construction  Supt.:  U.  A.  Schulz. 
Welding  Supt.:  Geo.  D.  High. 
Hull  Supt.:  A.  J.  Conway. 
Purch.  Agent:  A.  H.  Pressler. 

GULFPORT  SHIPYARD 
Gulfport,  Mississippi 

HAMMOND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

HANLEY  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
Prospect,  Ohio 

Owner:  K.  Hanley. 

Purchasing  Agent:  M.  J.  Hanley. 

HELDENFELS  BROS. 
Rockport,  Texas 

HIGGINS   INDUSTRIES.   INC. 
1755  St.  Charles  Ave. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  A.  J.  Higgins,  Sr. 

Vice  Presidents:  F.  P.  Higgins,  A.  J. 

Higgins,  Jr.,  and  F.  O.  Higgins. 
Sect.-Treas.:  Morris  Gotesman. 
Asst.  to  Pres.:  Geo.  W.  Rappleyea. 
Chief  Engineer:  Geo.  O.  Huet. 
Naval   Architects:   A.  J.   Higgins,   Sr., 

and  Geo.  O.  Huet. 
Chief  Electrical  Engineer:  M.  L.  Levy. 
Gen.  Superintendtnt:  E.  C.  Higgins. 
Superintendent:  Arthur  Derbins. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Higgins,  Jr. 
Fabricating   Shop    Foreman:    Arthur 

Derbins. 
Machine    Shop    Foreman:   Joseph    J. 

Dugas. 

HOUMA  BOAT  &   CONT.  CO..   INC. 
Houmo.  Louisiana 


HOUSTON   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
P.O.  Box  2586 
Houston,  Texas 

President:  John  D.  Reilly. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Arthur  Stout. 

Vice  Presidents:  J.  L.  Lawder,  Joseph 

Haag,  Jr.,  and  Frank  Liddell. 
Treasurer:  Charles  F.  Strentz. 
Secretary:  John  S.  Smith,  Jr. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONSTRUCTION  CORP. 
&   SCOTT  GRAFF  COMPANY 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

President:  Harold  St.  Clair  Starin. 
Vice  President:  J.  D.  Harrold. 

THE   INGALLS   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Yards:  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and 
Decatur,  Ala. 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  Ingalls, 
Sr.,  Birmingham. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  In- 
galls, Jr.,  Birmingham. 

President:  Monro  B.  Lanier,  Birming- 
ham. 

Executive  Vice  President:  W.  R. 
Guest,  Pascagoula. 

Comptroller:  E.  R.  Hammett,  Pasca- 
goula. 

Marine  Engineer:  A.  C.  Leigh,  New 
York,  30  Church  St. 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  W.  Keily, 
Birmingham. 

ROBERT  JACOB,  INC. 
154  Pilot  St. 
City  Island,  New  York 

President:  Robert  Jacob. 
V.  P.  &  Supt.:  Joseph  Harvey. 
Naval  Architect:  Robert  Jacob. 
Chief  Engr.:  Howard  Wilson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  John  Morrison. 

GEORGE  LAWLEY  &  SON  CORP. 
24  Erlcson  St. 
Neponset,  Massachusetts 

President:  Frank  C.  Paine. 

Vice   Presidents:   Edward  D.  Whiting 

&  James  J.  Minot. 
General  Manager:  Edward  Whiting. 
Assistant  General  Mgr.:  Bror  Tamm. 
Naval  Arch.   &   Chief   Engr.:  Wm.   F. 

McNary. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  H.  Drury. 

J.  A.  JONES  CONST.  CO..  INC. 
Wainwright  Yard,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

President:  J.  A.  Jones. 

Vice  President:  Raymond  A.  Jones. 

Gen.  Mgr.:  H.  V.  Appen. 

Mgr.  Ship  Const.:  Wm.  M.  Kennedy. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  E.  Hutchison. 

USMC  Hull  Inspector:  H.  S.  King 

USMC    Machinery    Inspector:    Gerald 

Desmond. 
LTSMC   Plant   Engr.:   H.   A.   Treat. 

KAISER  CO.,   INC. 

No.  430,  30  Church  Street 
New  York  City 

Manager:  M.  Nicholls. 

LANCASTER   IRON   WORKS.   INC. 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

LEVINGSTON   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

President:  E.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.:  Capt.  G.  M.  Levingston. 
Vice  President:  Ed.  T.  Malloy. 
Vice  President:  E.  W.  Brown  III. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  L.  Ulcher. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Eugene  Harmon. 


THE   LUDERS   MARINE 

CONSTRUCTION   CO. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

LYONS  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Whitehall.  Michigan 

President:  I.  J.  Lyons. 
Manager:  Frank  M.  Warner. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  M.  Warner. 

MacEVOY  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Savannah,  Georgia 

President:  Clifford  F.  MacEvoy. 

Vice  President:  Warren  J.  MacEvoy. 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgrs.:  Kirby  Smith,  Jr.,  W. 
F.  Powers. 

Naval  Architects:  Kindlund  &  Drake, 
N.Y.C.;  Manley  St.  Denis,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Chief  Engineer:  Joseph  Di  Stasio. 
N.Y.C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wallace  G.  Hoop- 
er. 

McBRIDE  BOAT  WORKS 
Harrod's  Creek,  Kentucky 

Owner:  Capt.  L.  B.  McBride. 

SCOTT  J.   McBURNEY 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

McCLOSKEY  &  CO. 
P.O.  Box  2512 
Houston,  Texas 

President:  M.  H.  McCloskey,  Jr. 
Vice  President:  J.  C.  McCloskey. 
Project  Mgr.:  M.  H.  McCloskey,  III. 
(hiit  Engr.:  N.  Ross. 
Purch.  Agent:  John  J.  Lynam. 

MADISON   MARINE  WAYS 
Madison,  Indiana 

MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

President:  Charles  C.  West. 

Vice  Presidents:  A.  P.  Rankin,  A.   L. 

Pitz,  J.  E.  Thiell,  W.  L.  Wallace. 
Gen.  Supt.:  A.  L.  Pitz. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  L.  Wallace. 
Chief  Engineer-  A.  P.  Rankin. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Meyer. 

MARIETTA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia 

President:  C.  O.  Weissenburger. 

Asst.  to  the  President:  J.  T.  Weissen- 
burger. 

General  Supt.  in  Charge  of  Produc- 
tion: A.  Cruickshanks,  Jr. 

Plant  Manager:  M.  L.  Miller. 

Chief  Engineer:  Carl  F.  Jeffries. 

Machine  Shop  Supt.:  G.  H.  Overholt. 

Shipyard  Supt.:  John  Roberts. 

Manager  of  Sales:  F.  W.  Ingraham. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

MARINE  IRON  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

President:  A.  W.  Leraan. 

Vice  President:  A.  W.  King,  Sr. 

Manager:  John  Geistman. 

Naval  Architect:  Manfred  Malmros. 

Chief  Engineer:  Swan  Larson. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  W.  Saeger. 

MARINE  MAINTENANCE  CORP. 
Foot  of  East  21st  St. 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

President:  Gregory  Ferend. 

MARINETTE   MARINE  CORP. 
Marinette,  Wisconsin 

President:  C.  H.  Boren. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  M.  C.  Heller- 
man. 
Naval  Architect:  M.  A.  Deering. 
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HARDWOODS! 

for  Uncle  Sam's  Boats 


WliifcBroiheKr 


HARDWOOD   HEADQUARTERS  SINCE   1872 


5th  &  BRANNAN  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


500  HIGH  ST. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


t0ANFCRTH  SHIP  ANCHORS 
SAVE    TONS    OF    STEEL 

Design  Reduces  Weight  50%  ....  the  only 
MODERN    Anchor   that    Stows    in    a    Hawse    Pipe 

Thousands  of  Danforth  Anchors  in  various  sizes  up  to  I  1,000 
lbs.  have  been  tested  and  proven  in  service.  Amphibious 
invasion  craft,  including  the  largest  tank  barges,  built  and 
building,  are  Danforth  equipped.  Anchors  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  subjected  to  grueling  punishment.  They  steady  the 
vessel  through  the  surf  .  .  .  prevent  capsizing,  and  haul  these 
heavy  craft  back  off  the  beaches,  while  still  loaded  with  tanks. 

The  outstanding  performance  of  the  Danforth  is  made  pos- 
sible by  its  self-burying  design  which  gives  it  tremendous 
holding  power.  Save  weight  and  steel  .  .  .  specify  Danforth 
Ship  Anchors. 

II  rite  tor  folder,  test  data  and  name  of  representative. 
R.  S.  DANFORTH.  2121  Allston  Way,  Berkeley,  Calf. 


3000   LB.   DANFORTH 
Danforth  Ship  Anchors  up  in  20,000  lbs. 


BUILDERS     OF 
NAVAL    VESSELS 


ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS 

PORTLAND 


FOUNDERS 
SHIPBUILDERS 


& 


OREGON 


OmiTIERCIflL  IROI1  WORKS 


RLBIM  EHGinC  &  IHflCHine  WORKS,  lilt 

SHIPBUILDERS  .  .  .  SHIP  REPAIRS 


Office  and  Plant 

2103  N.  CLARK  AVENUE 

Telephone  MUrdock  1135 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Yard  Superintendent:  P.  Kargard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  Erdlitz. 

JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

President:  J.  E.  Sheedy. 
Treasurer:  W.  E.  Robinson. 
Secretary:  E.  W.  Robinson. 
General  Manager:  Harry  N.  Ghenn. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  Boyle. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nicholson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  J.  Williams. 

MATHIS  YACHT  BUILDING  CO. 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 

(See  John  Trumpy  &  Sons,  Inc.) 

McNULTY  SHIPYARDS.  LTD. 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

w.  h.  Mcpherson  const,  co.,  inc. 

Bangor,  Maine 
(Stockton  Springs  Yard) 

MIAMI  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 

Pres.  &  Purchasing  Agt.:  Theodore  C. 

Buhler. 
General  Manager:  Paul  H.  Buhler. 
Sales  Manager,  Yacht  Division:  J.  T. 

Pugh. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  E.  Buhler 
Chief  Engineer:  S.  Stewart,  Jr. 

MORSE  BOATBUILDING  CO. 
Thomaston,  Maine 

President:  Wilbur  J.  Morse. 
Treasurer:  Charles  C.  Bucklin. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Morse. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  CO. 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

President:  H.  B.  Dyer. 
Asst.  Gen.  Manager:  L.  C.  Anderson. 
Erection  Department:  F.  W.  Blair. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Bradbury. 
Auditor:  C.  J.  Hays. 
Chief  Engineer:  L.  O.  Hopkins. 
Supt.  Nashville  Plant:  J.  H.  Anderson. 
Supt.  Bessemer  Plant:  William  Rodg- 
ers. 

NAVAL  CONSTRUCTOR  COMPANY 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

NEWPORT   NEWS   SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
4104  Washington  Ave. 
Newport  News,  Virginia 

Chairman   of   the    Bd.   and    President: 
H.  L.  Ferguson. 


Executive  Vice  Pres.:  Roger  Williams. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  B.  Wood- 
ward, Tr. 

V  P.  &  Prod.  Mgr.:  W.  E.  Blewett,  Jr. 

V.  P.  &  Works  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Heard. 

Consulting  Naval  Arch.:  H.  F.  Norton. 

Naval  Architect:  S.  A.  Vincent. 

Director  of  Engr.:  John  F.  Nichols. 

Chief  Engineer:  Frank  R.  Benson. 

Assistant  Chief  Engineers:  H.  C.  Ber- 
rian  and  Roger  V.  Terry. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  K.  Peebles. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Chairman:  Henry  Lockhart,  Jr. 
Vice  Chairman:  J.  F.  Metten. 
Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Roy  S.  Campbell. 
Vice  Presidents:  N.  R.  Parker  and  T. 

H.  Bossert. 
Naval  Architects: 

Design:  E.  H.  Rigg. 

Construction:  Harry  Rhodes. 
Marine  Engineer:  A.  H.  Mills. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

NORTH   CAROLINA  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

President:  Roger  Williams. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 

P.  F.  Halsey. 
Secretary:  Storer  P.  Ware. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  A.  Maclay. 
Outfitting  Superintendent:  A.  Barton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  K.  Peebles. 
Asst.  Purchasing  Agent:  L.  K.  Hoxton. 
Production  Supt.:  W.  C.  Park. 

OVAL  BARGE  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PALATKA   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
P.O.  Box  471 
Palatka,  Florida 

President  &  Manager:  J.  W.  Campbell. 
Vice  President:  R.  K.  Tavel. 

PANAMA  CITY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Panama  City,  Florida 

PENDLETON   SHIPYARDS  CO..   INC. 
1800  Masonic  Temple 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  Pendleton  E.  Lehde. 
Vice  President:  John  A.  Bechtold. 
Vice  President:  Robert  W.  Elsasser. 
Secretary:  E.  B.  Glenny. 

PENN-JERSEY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Pres.  &  Chrmn.  of  Brd.:  W.  H.  Beal. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  R.  Allen. 


Treasurer:  R.  M.  Dorsch. 

Naval  Arch.:  Thomas  D.  Bowes,  M.  E. 

Purchasing  Agent:  G.  G.  Cook. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SHIPYARDS.  INC. 
Beaumont,  Texas 

President:  L.  B.  Coppinger. 
Superintendent:  L.  C.  Allen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  E.  Deakle. 
Hull  Superintendent:  F.  Perugi. 
Construction  Supt.:  B.  A.  Brown. 

PETERSON   BOAT  WORKS 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

PHOENIX  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

PROCTOR  YACHT  WORKS 
Burlington,  Vermont 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  A.  G.  Spiegelhalter. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Sales:  C.  S.  Lee. 
Marine  Manager:  E.  A.  Hodge. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  J.  Brown. 
Chief  Engineer:  P.  E.  Ohlson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Cornelius. 

RAMALEY   BOATWORKS 
Wayzata,  Minnesota 
Plant:  Ozona,  Lake  Minnefonka,  Minn. 

President:  J.  E.  Ramaley. 

V.    P.    &    Chief    Eugr. :    Lieut. -Comdr. 

Waldo  J.  Elhman. 
Naval  Architect:  Bob  Barell. 
PurchasingAgent:  Dwighl  Jones. 

RHEEM   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
(See  Walsh-Kaiser  Co..  Inc.) 

RICE   BROTHERS  CORP. 
East  Boothbay,  Maine 

President:  William  E.  Rice. 
Plant  Superintendent:  W.  E.  Rice. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Henry  W.  Rice. 

RICHARDSON  BOAT  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

President:  Sidney  S.  Walcott. 
Vice  President:  Leon  E.  Travis. 
Manager:  James  G.  Nogle. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Lloyd  J.  Sauberan. 

R.  T.  C.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Pres.  and  Mgr.:  L.  M.  Robinson. 
V.  P.  and  Naval  Arch.:  Geo.  R.  Taylor. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  G.  Brownlee. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  F.  Wanderlin. 
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In  these  hazardous  days  at  sea.  maximum  safety 
must  be  provided  for  those  who  must  "abandon 
ship".  The  Myers  Semi-Rotary,  Oscillating  Hand 
Pump  is  particularly  adapted  for  pumping  bilge 
water  from  life  boats.  It  is  easy  to  use  and  the 
handle  can  be  changed  quickly  to  any  one  of 
three  different  positions.  All  parts  are  secure,  no 
possibility  of  loss  overboard.  The  "T"  handle 
screw  permits  quick  removal  of  cover  without 
tools,  exposing  all  working  parts  for  inspection 
or  cleaning. 

This  pump  can  also  be  used  for  fuel  oil  and  gaso- 
line transfer.  It  is  recommended  for  pumping 
water  under  most  conditions,  and  can  be  fur- 
nished with  discharge  hose  and  nozzle  for  fire 
fighting. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 


129  ORANGE  STREET 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 


OTHER  tny&Uk MARINE  PUMPS 


„tn        Motor  invulnerable 

*     overhea«nq    and    o  ^  ra,e  0, 

\-      rated  water  can  be  or  ^ 

*r'9      300%    of    "**«".  "*e     .  exceeds 
over    30U  /„  mecnan.sm  -  ■  Q 

without  .n\ury  requ.rement.    o, 

Navy  300%  °-rl°adreiet  a»  Navv  and 

J  20  gallon  sues  .  •• 
3  .oecif.catlons. 

Maritime  specir 

CORDIS  ■££* 

460  Four*h  Avenue 
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CATALOGS  OF  TODAY  BECOME  TECHNICAL  HANDBOOKS  OF  TOMORROW 


Care  and  Conservation  of  Brushes, 

a  new  booklet  issued  by  the  Osborn 
Company,  world's  largest  manufac- 
turer of  industrial  brushes,  urges 
proper  care  of  brushes  as  a  war  im- 
perative. 

Use  of  brushes  for  finishing  the  sur- 
Eaces  of  warships,  cargo  vessels,  tanks 
and  trucks  and  other  war  equipment, 
is  placing  heavy  demands  upon  their 
durability. 

Because  many  sea  lanes  are  closed, 
inferior  substitutes  such  as  horsehair 
and  substitute  cements  must  be  used. 
Under  the  war-emergency  program, 
brushes  are  made  with  only  55  per 
cent  of  the  customary  hog  bristle, 
which  gives  the  paint  brush  manu- 
factured prior  to  the  war  its  wearing 
quality  and  ability  to  stand  up  under 
rough    treatment. 

Furthermore,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  conserve  the  vital  materials 
that  go  into  brushes,  such  as  bristles, 
rubber  and  steel. 

The  booklet  gives  many  other  help- 
ful details  on  the  way  to  break  in  a 
new  brush  and  preserve  it.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  The  Osborn  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  5401  Hamilton 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FIG.  2 


FIG.  6 


FIG.  I — Never  pound,  daub  or  force  the 

brush    into    corners    or    other    narrow 

places  as  shown. 

FIG.  2 — Never  use  brush  edgewise. 

FIG.   3 — Never   submerge   the   entire 

length  of  the  bristle  into  the  paint. 

FIG.   4 — Never   use   a    large,  flat   brush 

when  working  on   pipes  or  other  round 

surfaces  in  this  manner. 

FIG.  5 — When  working  on  pipes  or  other 

round  surfaces,  use  brush  in  this  manner. 


Pictorial  Identification,  a  four-page, 
two-color  broadside,  folder  No.  1433- 
M,  just  issued  by  Photographic  Equip- 
ment, Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  describes 
the  Model  B  WIM  Identification  Unit. 

The  major  improvements  of  this  unit 
over  the  Model  A  include  a  white 
washable  background,  self  -  leveling 
easel  base,  increased  counterweight 
capacity,  finger-printing  equipment, 
easily  demountable  light  brackets  for 
increased  portability,  elevator  can't- 
slip  ratchet  lock,  and  a  choice  of  size 
of  numbers. 

The  absolute  accurate  height  indi- 
cator is  an  outstanding  feature,  yel  can 
be  removed  easily  if  desired. 

Cochrane  Deaerators,  a  comprehen- 
sive, 36-page  treatment  of  tray-type 
deaerators  atomizing  deaerators,  de- 
aerating  hot  water  generators  and  cold 
water  deaerators,  recently  issued  by 
the  Cochrane  Corporation,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Sections  are  devoted  to: 
flow  diagrams  including  photographs 
of  installations  described;  corrosion 
control;  pH  control;  and  metering  de- 
aerating  equipment  with  V-notch  re- 
corder and  electrical  systems  for 
recording  flow  at  a  distance,  when  the 
recorder  is  located  on  a  centralized 
panel  board. 

Cross-section  photographs  and  line 
diagrams  in  color  clarify  the  operation 
of  the  Cochrane  deaerators. 

Illustrations  are  shown  of  various 
designs  that  are  constructed  to  meet 
space  limitations  and  operating  re- 
quirements. 

Accessories'  equipment  is  illustrated 
and  described  showing  the  importance 
of  these  accessories  in  maintaining 
trouble-free  operation  of  the  entire- 
power  plant.  A  copy  of  this  publica- 
tion will  be  sent  on  request. 

Twistite  High  Speed  Clamps:  Tool 
designers,  assembly  plants,  welders, 
and  metal-,  wood-  and  plastic-working 
industries  will  be  interested  in  a  new 
bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Michigan 
Clamp  Company  of  Jackson,  Michigan. 
The  bulletin  describes  Twistite  push- 
pull  pressure  units,  C-clamps  and 
holding  devices  of  special  design  into 
which  Twistite  units  can  be  built.  The 
Twistite  pressure  unit  eliminates  the 
slow,  time  -  consuming  full  -  threaded 
feature  of  holding  and  positioning 
tools.  Copies  of  this  bulletin  will  be 
sent   free  on  request. 

Protective  Wear:  the  Strauss  Com- 
pany, of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Bulletin  143, 
describes  their  line  of  head  and  body 


protection  for  men  and  women  indus- 
trial workers.  The  literature  includes 
protector  helmets  for  both  men  and 
women,  welders'  helmets,  rain  and 
storm  capes,  and  a  new  line  of  safety 
hats  and  breast  protectors  for  factory 
women. 

Copies  of  the  new  literature  are 
available  upon  request. 

Rust:  The  Black  Bear  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
has  issued  a  new  broadside  which  is 
designed  to  help  war-production  men 
who  are  concerned  with  rust-proofing. 
The  folder  explains  the  uses  and  meth- 
ods of  application  of  Black  Bear  Anti- 
Rust  "O,"  and  Black  Bear  Anti-Rust 
"I." 

The  "O"  compound  is  designed  ex- 
pressly for  outdoor  use;  Black  Bear 
"I"  is  recommended  for  indoor  use 
only.  Both  types  arc  widely  used  for 
the  protection  of  machine  parts,  cast- 
ings, stampings,  fabrications,  assem- 
blies, etc.,  for  shipment  or  storage. 
Readers  wishing  copies  of  this  folder 
should  address  requests  to:  Black  Hear 
Company,  Long  Island  City,  New 
York. 

Plastics  for  Production  Parts,  just 
issued  by  Creative  Plastics  Corp.,  illus- 
trates the  almost  unlimited  possibili- 
ties of  plastic  parts  in  war-production 
applications.  The  folder  utilizes  pho- 
tographs to  illustrate  nearly  a  score  of 
important  plastic  parts  recently  pro- 
duced by  Creative  for  essential  war 
use.  The  broadside  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  all  of  Crcative's  plastics  fab- 
rication is  done  without  molds,  and  to 
closest  tolerance  specifications.  Copies 
of  this  folder  may  be  obtained  from 
Creative  Plastics  Corp.,  Technical 
Sales  Dept.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NoDrip  Handbook:  Getting  right 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  condensa- 
tion drip  problem,  this  32-page  book- 
let tells  how  to  prevent  and  cure  dam- 
aging condensation  and  sweat  that 
forms  on  metal  pipes  and  fixtures,  on 
basement  walls,  and  on  ceilings  of 
concrete,  wood,  or  plaster. 

Instructions  as  to  application,  cov- 
erage, drying  time;  complete  listings 
of  the  many  uses  for  NoDrip;  and 
other  valuable  data — all  in  an  at-a- 
glance  contents  list  right  on  the  front 
cover  of  the  book,  which  is  probably 
the  most  complete  study  available  to- 
day of  condensation  and  its  cure. 

Copy  of  the  Handbook  will  be  sent 
on  request  to  the  J.  W.  Mortell  Com- 
pany, Kankakee,  Illinois. 
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REYMONTE    MFG.    CO 
Corpus  Chritti.  Trios 

ROGERS    TOWNSEND    BOAT   CO. 
Pasadena,  Maryland 

1 
\       P      in     I   li.ir^. 

\     P.  in  CI 

\    P  in  i  harge  of  Procurement:  K    F 
Hill, 

Pinkharn 

ST.   JOHNS    RIVER    SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Fames  C    Merrill. 

I   I .  sidl  nl      K.  inn  ih   A     Merrill 

In  inn-  I.  i  1'Mahoney. 
Naval 

Production  Manager:  Stewart  P   Gali 
Purchasing   Vgent:  R   .1.  Healey. 

ST.   LOUIS  SHIPBUILDING  &  STEEL  CO. 
Foot  of  Arlee  St. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

President    II.   I    Pott, 

Manager:  E.  M,  Enslin. 

Naval    Architect:    Vrthur  R,  Parsons 

Chief  Kn^r.:  M.  A    Nelsi  i 

Purchasing    Vgent:  \<    I  '.  Bradshaw. 

W.  C.  SALLEY 

Monroe,  Louisiana 

SAN   JACINTO   SHIPBUILDERS.    INC. 
Houston,  Texas 

LEATHEM   D.   SMITH   SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

President:  1..  D.  Smith. 

Vice  President:  Edw.  Weber. 

Manager:  L.  D.  Smith. 

Naval  Architect:  C.  H.  Cowan. 

i  hut'  Engineer:  Edw.  Weber. 

l'urchasing  Agent:  C.  D.  Brower,  Jr. 

SOUTHEASTERN   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

P.O.  Box  1881 

Savannah,  Georqia 
1  t .  sideni :  \\  m.  H.  Smith. 
I  icec.  Vice  President:  C.  S.  Atwell. 
\.  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  William  Perrott. 
Comptroller:  I..  K.  Portney. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  L.  Bennett, 
l'urchasing  Agent:  H.  J.  Fair,  Jr. 

SOUTH   PORTLAND   SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 

Portland,  Maine 
President:  Wm.  S.  Newell. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Archibald  M.  Main. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Joseph  Haag,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  of  Finance:  G.  V. 

Pach. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Production:  T.  R. 

Hill. 
V    I',  in  Charge  of  Procurement:  R.  F. 

Allen." 
General  Manager:  T.  B.  Pinkharn. 
SPEAR  BROS. 

Burlington,  Vermont 

STEPHENS   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY 
Fernandina,  Florida 

STOWMAN   SHIPYARDS 
Dorchester,  N.  J. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING  AND   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 


Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
-Corporation — 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 


SAN   PEDRO,   CALIFORNIA 


Shipbuilding   and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 

MERCHANT   AND    NAVAL   VESSELS 


Cable  Address: 
"LASHIPCO" 


President:  John  G.  Pew. 

Vice   Presidents:   Robert   Haig,   R.   L. 

Burke,  John  G.  Pew,  Jr. 
Treasurer:  William  Craemer. 
Assistant  Treasurer:  J.  Newton  Pew. 
General  Manager:  R.  L.  Burke. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  W.  Hudson. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  G.  McConechy. 
N.  Y.  Representative:  J.  T.  Borden. 
TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Tampa,  Florida 
President:  Geo.  B.  Howell 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  P.  B.  Brill. 
Vice  Pres:  \\  .  N.  Hicks. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  W.  Gray. 


Chief  Engineer:  F.  A.  Track. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  P.  Kennedy. 

TODD-BATH   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Bath,  Maine 

President:  William  S.  Newell. 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Archibald  M.  Main. 

THE  TRANSPORT  COMPANY 
Bath,  Maine 

TRAVERSE  CITY  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Traverse  City,  Michigan 

JOHN  TRUMPY  &  SONS,  INC. 

(Formerly  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.) 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 

I  1 1  sideni :  John  Trumpy. 
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Vice  Pres.:  John  Trumpy  Jr. 
Mgr.  &  Naval  Arch.:  John  Trumpy. 
Chief  Engr.:  Daniel  Beutzel. 
Purch.  Agent:   C.  E.  Hires. 

TRUSCOTT  BOAT  &  DOCK  CO. 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan 

President:  Charles  H.  Morse,  Jr. 
V.  P.  &  Mgr.:  William  A.  Schaedla. 
Naval  Architect:  A.  M.  Deering. 
Chief  Engineer:  Charles  H.  Morse,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  D.  Zwemer. 

TUGGLE  SASH  &  DOOR  CO. 
Brownsville,  Texas 

Senior  Member:  Keith  Tuggle. 
General  Manager:  B.  R.  Holding. 
Naval    Architects:    Otten,    Lis  key    & 

Rhodes  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
Chief  Engr.  of  Prod.:  David  Roberts. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Baxter,  Jr. 
Auditor:  Hulon  Sterling. 

TWIN  PORTS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

F.  B.  WALKER  &  SONS 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

Partners:  Arnold  V.  Walker,  John  F. 
Walker,  Bernard  B.  Walker. 
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WALSH-KAISER  CO..  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1  606 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

President:  Thomas  Walsh. 
Nice   Pres.:  Henry  I.  Kaiser. 
Manager:  Jack  S.  McDonald. 
WATERWAY   ENGINEERING  CO. 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

WAUSAU  BOAT  CO. 
Menominee,  Michigan 

WHEELER  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Whitestone,  New  York 

President:  Wesley  1-  Wheeler. 
Vice  President:  Eugene  M.  Wheeler. 
Sect.  &  Treasr. :  Robert  C.  Wheeler. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Victor  O.  Prall. 
WHEELER  SHIPYARDS.  INC. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
ZENITH  DREDGE  CO..  SHIPBUILDING 
DIVISION 

Waterfront  at  13th  Ave.,  West 

Duluth,  Minnesota 
President:  Donald  C.  MacDonald. 
Vice  President:  R.  C.  Buck. 
Manager:  Stephen  G.  Rockwell. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  W.  Miller. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Hontoon. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Conlon. 


Questions  and  Answers  for  Marine 
Engineers— Books  II,  III,  IV  and  V; 
compiled  by  Captain  H.  C.  Dinger 
(ret.);  bound  in  green  board,  with  blue 
stamping;  published  by  Simmons- 
Boardman  Publishing  Corp.,  New 
York.    Price  $1.00  per  book. 

These  books  are  compilations  of  the 
Marine  Engineers'  Question  and  An- 
swer column,  run  for  many  years  in 
the  technical  magazine.  Marine  Engi- 
neering. 

Book  II  is  entitled  "Engines,"  which 
should  be  "Steam  Engines,"  since 
there  is  no  mention  of  diesel  engines. 
Reciprocating  engines  properly  occupy 
over  two-thirds  of  the  book.  Turbines 
and  reduction  gearing  have  a  chapter 
each,  or  57  pages  out  of  a  total  of  186. 

Book  III  covers  auxiliaries  in  140 
pages. 

Book  IV  treats  the  applications  of 
steam  and  heat  in  producing  power. 
In  this  book,  one  question  concerns 
the  diesel  engine  as  compared  to  the 
steam  engine.  Neither  the  question  nor 
the  answer  has  any  bearing  on  the 
title  of  the  book.  The  compiler  should 
have  omitted  the  question. 

Book  V  is  entitled,  "Powering,  Fuel 
Economy,  Propulsion,  Propellers,  and 


Shafting."    and    covers    those    subjects 
in  UK  pages. 

The  questions  in  these  books  are 
chosen  especially  to  help  the  marine 
operating  engineer  and  the  books  will 
be  very  helpful  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  that  trade  in  studying  for  their 
raise-in-grade  examinations. 

How  to  Navigate  Today;  by  M.  R. 
Hart;  100  5"  x  7\%"  pages,  with  numer- 
ous diagrams  and  tables;  bound  in 
light  green  buckram,  with  dark  green 
stampings;  published  by  the  Cornell 
Maritime  Press,  New  York.  Price  $1.50 
net. 

This  little  volume  gives  in  a  simple, 
straight-forward  manner  all  the  essen- 
tials of  intelligent  navigation  by  the 
standard  method  used  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Instead  of  beginning  with  astro- 
nomical details,  the  author  makes  his 
approach  with  a  simple  logical  discus- 
sion of  the   principles  involved. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  save 
hours  of  mental  anguish  for  the  many 
young  men  who  are  learning  to  navi- 
gate today's  mass-production  shipping. 

Coast  Guard  Law  Enforcement;  by 

Ridsdale   Ellis;  205  pages,  5"   x  7]/4"; 


bound  in  dark  blue  buckram,  with  red 
stampings;  published  by  Cornell  Mari- 
time Press,  New  York.   Price  $2.50  net. 

The  Federal  law  affecting  the  U.  S 
Coast  Guard  has  been  built  up  piece- 
meal over  a  period  of  150  years.  The 
efficiency  of  the  thousands  of  new  offi- 
cers and  men  in  the  Coast  Guard  de- 
pends very  largely  on  their  ability  to 
answer  the  questions:  "What  is  the 
law  in  this  case?"  "Where  can  I  find 
the  law?"  "How  do  I  apply  the  law?" 

Ridsdale  Ellis,  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  bar  and  well  acquainted 
with  maritime  law,  saw  the  necessity 
of  providing  ready  and  simple  answers 
to  these  questions,  and  so  he  compiled 
this  excellent,  well-indexed,  and  prop- 
erly documented  handbook.  The  book 
is  small  enough  to  fit  snugly  in  a 
coat  pocket  and  comprehensive  enough 
to  cover  practically  any  legal  circum- 
stance which  a  Coast  Guardsman 
might  contact  in  his  work. 

Meteorology  for  Ship  and  Aircraft 
Operation;  by  Peter  Kraght ;  -i/.! 
pages,  5"  x  7'4";  numerous  illustra- 
tions, diagrams  and  tables;  bound  in 
gray  buckram,  with  red  stampings; 
published  by  Cornell  Maritime  Press, 
New  York.    Price  $3.00  net. 

Peter  Kraght  (pronounced  Kraft)  is 
senior  meteorologist  of  American  Air- 
lines, Inc.  That  position  spells  the 
fact  that  he  has  to  be  right.  A  weather 
man  forecasting  for  the  dailies,  or  for 
radio  broadcast  to  farmers  must  be- 
right  occasionally,  or  on  the  average. 
but  a  weather  man  responsible  for  the 
flights  of  large  passenger-filled  air 
transports  has  no  leeway;  he  must  be 
right  all  the  time. 

Lieut. -Col.  Karl  S.  Day,  U.  S.  M.  C. 
Res.  Assistant  Flight  Superintendent, 
American  Air  Lines,  says  of  this  book: 
"This,  thank  God,  is  a  meteorological 
textbook  written  in  language  under- 
stood by  aircraft  pilots  and  those  who 
control  aircraft  operations." 

Says  the  author  in  his  introduction: 
"Winds  are  of  primary  importance  to 
airmen  and  seamen."  This  boe>k  "is 
designed  to  assist  airmen  and  seamen 
in  obtaining  a  working  knowledge  of 
meteorology  as  it  applies  to  their  par- 
ticular weather  problems.  The  pattern 
of  discussion  is  based  on  lectures  given 
airmen  and  seaman  by  the  author,  and 
on  the  sequence  of  questions  asked 
during  these  lectures." 
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PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


544  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 
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roducers  of  cowl  ventilators,  service  boxes,  hatch  covers,  mess  tables 
nd  benches,  berths,  lockers,  metal  furniture,  refrigerators,  soda  foun- 
ains  and  many  other  products  for  war  service  on  land  and  sea  and  in 


^EBER  SHOWCASE  &  FIXTURE  CO.  INC. 

7  00    AVALON    BLVD.     •    LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 


HAS  BEEN  ADDED 


Six  months  ago  the  Army-Navy  "E"  was 
awarded  to  Weber's  many  employees  for 
their  loyalty  and  skill.  And  now— a  star  has 
been  added  for  their  continued  faithful- 
ness to  America's  fighting  forces.  We  at 
Weber  promise  you  there  will  be  no  relax- 
;  of  effort  here  unlit  this  war  is  won. 


tsr. 
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these  famous  trademarks 

that  stand  for  leadership 

in  Marine  rope 


VICTORY  BRAND 
is  our  recommended 
substitute  for  Manila 
—  rope  specially 
treated  for  rot  re- 
sistance and  water 
repellency. 


Alaska   Landing/ 

Far  in  the  frozen  North,  another  of  America's  fighting  fronl 
carries  out  its  heroic  tasks  under  the  most  difficult  of  cond 
tions.  In  the  tough  job  of  landing  men  and  supplies,  as  well  i 
many  other  vital  purposes,  rope  plays  an  important  part.  O 
this  front,  as  well  as  on  all  other  fronts  manned  by  America  an 
our  Allies,  vast  quantities  of  rope  are  needed  to  hasten  the  da 
of  Victory.  That  is  why  rope  is  scarce — why  everyone  must  d 
his  part  to  conserve  the  rope  supply  in  every  way  possibl 


"Core   of   Rope" 

containing    many 

helpful    suggestions 

for  mailing  rope 


BBS    CORDAGE    C 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

PORTLAND   CORDAGE  O 


Rtvitui 
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FEDERAL 

MARINE 
PAINTS 

Federal  takes  care  of  all  your  painting 
needs.  There  are  Federal  paints  for  the 
interiors  of  your  ships  .  .  .  paints  and 
protective  compositions  for  your  decks 
and  hulls  .  .  .  there  is  a  Federal  product 
for  every  use  aboard  ship  . . .  from  keel 
to  truck. 


We  invite  you  to  consult  with  the   Federal  agent  in 

your  district  when  you  ore  planning 

your  next  painting  job. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST: 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON      SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
A.  T.  B.  Shiels  Pillsbury  &  Martignoni 

1 08   West   Lee   Street  lOOBushSt.    EXbrook  3302-3 


VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 

A.  J.  Chalmers 

States  Steamship  Co. 

I0I0  Washington   St. 


SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

C.  J.  Hendry  Co. 
III-I2I   So.  Front  St. 


/gents  and  Stocks  in  all  the  Principal  Ports 


Anti-Fouling 
Anti-Corrosive 
Boottopping 
Cabin  Paints 
Deck  Paints 


Deck  House  Paints 

Hold  Paints 

Red  Lead  (Mixed) 

Smoke  Stack  Paints 

Topside  Paints 


The  Federal  Paint 
Company,  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


JAS6ER 


We  build  to  meet  U.  S.  Navy  and  Maritime  spec- 
ifications. Above  are  examples  of  many 
types,  including  various  adaptations  of  cargo 
winches,  anchor  and  dry  dock  winches,  cap- 
stans, gypsies.  Our  large  facilities  and  experi- 
ence are  at  your  service. 


Pearl  Harbor,  Tobruk,  Eritrea  early  demon- 
strated Jaeger  fast  automatic  priming,  big  ca- 
pacity and  ruggedness  on  continuous  salvage 
pumping.  Also  portable,  quick-priming  deck, 
dock    and    warehouse    fire -protection   pumps. 


THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 
907    DUBLIN    AVE..    COLUMBUS,   OHIO 

Branches    and     Service    in     100    Principal    Cities 
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Shipbuilding  Gonttacti 
A 

r*\MERICAN  SIM!' 
production  has  reached  such  astronomical 
figures  thai  il  does  not  register  as  it  should 
on  the  imagination  of  the  taxpayer.  We  all 

know  that  the-  ways  will  be  kepi  lull  for 
the  duration,  and  thai  five  ships  a  day  de- 
livered is  the  goal  for  this  year.  With  a 
lot  of  Liberty  yards  not  then  in  produc- 
tion, existing  yards  had  reached  almosl 
lour  a  day  during  December,  1942,  so  why 
should  they  not  turn  out  five  a  day  in  1943? 

However,  to  an  old  shipbuilder,  then'  is 
something  of  a  thrill  in  two  recent  an- 
nouncements by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

The  first,  dated  April  22,  awarded  4()() 
merchant  ships  to  eight  shipyards. 

The  second,  dated  April  24,  awarded  4n() 
merchant  ships  to  seven  shipyards. 

This  makes  a  total  order  tor  929  mer- 
chant ships  to  be  built  in  15  shipyards. 

Seven  of  the  yards  are  Pacific  Coast 
yards,  and  these  seven  got  498  ships.  The 
details  are  listed  in  our  "On  The  Ways" 
section,  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


flack    Ttoit  and  a  Tanket 

Why  did  Tin'. 

Schenectady,  first  tanker  built  at  the  Swan 
Island  yard,  Portland,  suddenly  crack 
while  sitting  quietly  at  the  outfitting  dock 
after  completing  a  successful  trial  run  ? 

This  question  is  answered  in  a  report 
recently  issued  by  the  American  Bureau 


"i  Shipping.  Boiled  down  to  simple  terms. 
this  answer  is  : 

A  subnormal  steel  plate  in  the  sheer 
strake,  defectively  welded  to  the  deck  plat- 
ing at  a  point  where  the  design  of  the 
structure  locali/ed  considerable  locked  up 
heal  Stresses  dm  to  failure  on  the  pari  of 
inexperienced  welders  to  follow  recognized 
standard  welding  procedure,  started  to 
tear  when  it  was  subjected  to  the  added 
strain  of  unequal  contraction  caused  by  a 
sudden  drop  in  temperature. 

Since  all  of  these  factors  except  the  lasl 
were  present  during  the  trial  of  the  ship, 
we  may  confidently  affirm  that  Jack  Frosl 
just  split  Henry  Kaiser's  first  tanker  as  he 
has  split  SO  many  other  natural  and  man- 
made  structures  since  the  beginning  of 
time. 

It  was  very  fortunate  that  he  did  so  at 
the  outfitting  dock.  The  trouble  was  dis- 
covered in  time,  the  obvious  remedy  ap- 
plied, and  the  next  tanker  tested  to  the 
limit    showed    no   sign   of   failure. 
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^XCCORDING  TO  THE 
Marine  Inspection  Section  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  those  clauses  in  the  Motor- 
boat  Regulations  Act  of  1940,  which  were 
to  go  into  effect  on  April  15,  1943,  and 
which  require  new  equipment  for  motor- 
boats,  are  to  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  decision  was  reached 
at  Coast  Guard  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton in  view  of  the  fact  that  necessary  war 
materials  make  it  virtually  impossible  for 
owners  of  motorboats  to  obtain  several  of 
the  specified  items. 
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British  official  photographs) 


ULTI-COLOR- 
ed  cards,  pieces  of  elastic,  and  a 
few  pins,  play  an  important  part 
in  plotting  Britain's  convoys  and 
warships.  On  enormous  charts 
and  maps  in  the  Operations 
Rooms,  somewhere  in  Britain,  the 
course  of  every  ship  and  aircraft 
is  plotted.  A  convoy's  course  is 
marked  out  by  elastic  held  in  place 
by  pins,  and  along  this  mute  are 
moved  little  colored  cards,  each 
o<  >1<  >r  representing"  a  different  type 
of  ship.  The  courses  of  warships 
and  flights  of  escorting  aircraft 
and  planes  "ii  sweeps  are  similar- 
ly shown.  Even  Axis  -hips  and 
su-pected  lurking  U-boats  appear 
on  the  charts. 
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One  glance  at  these  maps  tells 
the  naval  officers  just  how  their 
forces  are  dispersed  or  concentrat- 
ed. If  one  ship  is  having  trouble, 

they  can  see  where  the  nearest 
ships  are  which  can  he  called  upon 
for  help. 

Wrens  and  Royal  Navy  men. 
working  in  close  cooperation  with 
their  colleagues  in  the  R.A.F.,  are 
the  plotters  in  this  realistic  war- 
time game.  Twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  every  day  in  the  year,  they 
keep  their  "men"  moving  across 
the  hoard-  in  response  to  signals 
from  the  ship-  and  planes  those 
"men"   represent. 

The  course  and  speed  of  each 
convoy  is  known,  and  at  intervals 
a  Wren  climbs  the  step-ladder  in 
front  of  one  of  the  maps  and 
moves  the  miniature  ships  to  their 
new  positions.  In  another  room 
this  chart  is  duplicated  on  a  large 
table,  so  that  a  double  check  is 
kept  on  the  convoy. 

Piece  by  piece  the  story  of  a 
convoy,  begun  many  week-  be 
fore  the  convoy  sails,  is  gradual!} 
built  up  and  recorded  in  one  of 
the  huge  log  books.  Each  signal 
received  by  the  Wren  Plotting 
Officer  is  carefully  tabulated  and 
filed.  When  a  new  watch  come-  on 
duty  in  the  Operations  Room,  it 
reads  through  all  the  signals  re- 
ceived since  it  was  last  on  duty, 
and  thus  get-  a  clear  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  present  -tate  of  affairs 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  them. 

Here  i-  an  advance  signal  com- 
ing through  the  message  tube  tell- 
ing of  an  attack.  The  I  hay  Com- 
mander communicates  this  imme- 
diately to  the   higher  authorities. 
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The  map  shows  the  positi 
the  nearest  warships  and  planes. 
Signals  are  sent  "in.  the  Admiral- 
ty gives  special  instructioi  - 
the  atmosphere  is  tense  and  anxi- 
ous. \  damaged  ship  drops  astern 
of  the  convoy  and  is  left  behind 
with  a  naval  ship  left  to  protect 
her.  A  cross  indicates  this  event 
on  the  map.  A  couple  of  Axis 
ships  are  damaged.  They,  t"".  are 
reo  .rded. 

Suddenly  a  Wren  reaches  for 
the  card  symbolizing  an  enemy 
aircraft,  and  takes  it  off  the  scene. 
The  signal  has  come  through  that 
the  plane  has  fallen  flaming  into 
the  sea. 

Rescuing  forces  are  reported 
nearing  their  objective.  Will  they 
arrive  in  time? 

Another  signal  comes  through. 
The  damaged  merchantman  is 
sinking  and  is  being  abandoned. 
Another  signal,  and  a  Wren 
climbs  the  ladder,  removes  a  card 
and  tears  it  in  half.  How  small  an 
action  depicting  such  a  large 
tragedy  ! 

The  time  drags  .m.  Then  comes 
a  signal  that  the  danger  i-  over, 
at  least  temporarily.  British  re- 
lieving forces  have  been  sighted, 
and  the  attacker  is  making 
The  Operations  staff  relaxes  men- 
tally for  a  second  and  sets  about 
checking  up  and  adjusting 
ti' 'lis.  and  again  taking  stock  of 
f(  trees  available. 

And  when  the  convoy  eventual- 
ly comes  in.  the  captains  and  com- 
modi ires  visit  the  O  perations 
Rooms   to   have  a   look  at   those 


A    signal    has    been    sent,    ordering 
destroyer  to  proceed  to  the  scene  < 
action. 


Novol  messages  are  filed  and  ready  for  reference.  On  the  walls  ore 
charts  covering  all  entrances  to  the  ports.  The  Wren  is  directly 
responsible   for   checking    shipping   movements   on   the    numbered   mop. 


maps  and  relive  their  hazardous 
voyag 

The  plotting  nvoys 

ried  <>ut  in  much  the  same 
way.  although  the  wall  maps  arc- 
not  quite  so  extensive.  Miniature 
ts,  represented  by  colored 

card-  pinned  to  little  w Jen 

blocks,  are  moved  from  square  to 
square  by  Wrens  sitting  round  a 
•.able.  Vs  with  the  ocean- 
going convoys,  the  positions  of  all 
aircraft  and  -hips  are  plotted,  and 
Wrens  with  headphone-  pi  gg 
into  the  plotting  tables  are  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the 
ships. 

In  an  adj> lining  room,  the  posi- 
tion- of  the  ships  are  shown  on  a 
smaller  wall  chart.  A  Wren  comes 


m.ni  the  plotting  room  to  make 
the  alterations  at  short  intervals. 

Charts  showing  the  direction  and 
force  of  wind  and  state  of  tide  line 
the  wall-.  Other  charts  show  the 
activiti  stal  Command  of 

the  K.A.F..  with  the  duties  for  the 
day  fi  ir  eso  irting  aircraft  and 
planes  on  sweeps  over  certain 
area-.  A  graph  ^how-  the  length 
of  time  taken  to  reach  the  duty 
area,  the  time  spent  over  the  area, 
and  the   time   taken   to  return   to 

- 

As  fast  as  the  plotters  >ee  one 
convoy  safely  reach  its  destina- 
tion, so  the  anxiety  of  another 
awaits  them  in  the  never-ending 
battle  to  get  the  -upplies  to  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 
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Soaring  timber  arches, 
clear-spanning  237 
feet,  distinguish  the 
largest  blimp  hangar, 
now  nearing  comple- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Navy 
"somewhere  in  the 
continental     U.  S.  A." 


T 


IHE  RECENT 
announcement  by  the  U.  S.  War 
Production  Board  that  structural 
timber  used  with  steel  ring  tim- 
ber connectors  saved  400,000  tons 
of  steel  last  year  has  been  fol- 
lowed now  by  the  disclosure  that 
the  U.  S.  Navy  has  employed  this 
system  of  construction  to  build 
the  world's  largest  hangar  for 
non-rigid  airships. 

In  this  gigantic  structure,  now 
nearing  completion  "somewhere 
in  the  continental  United  States." 
soaring  timber  arches  rise  153 
feet  from  the  floor,  clear-spanning 
an  unobstructed  area  237  feet 
wide  and  1000  feet  long. 

All  of  the  timber  in  the  hangar 
— more  than  three  million  feet  in 
arches  and  roof  sheathing — is 
pressure-treated  with  a  mixture 
of  ammonium  and  boron  chemi- 
cals to  make  it  flame-proof.  The 
hangar  is  the  first  large-scale  use 
of  fire-resistant  wood  to  replace 
steel. 

From  any  engineering  point  of 
view,  this  is  the  greatest  structure 
ever    erected    of    timber,    at    any 


time  in  any  place,  but  its  signifi- 
cance to  the  profession  will  be 
seen  in  these  words  from  the  offi- 
cial War  Production  Board  state- 
ment which  discusses  the  project: 

"Such  a  structure  could  not 
have  been  built  of  wood  by  ordi- 
nary methods  without  the  use  of 
timber   connectors." 

However,  with  connectors,  and 
with  heavy  impregnation  of  flame- 
proofing  chemicals,  this  vast,  mul- 
tiple-truss building  has  been  built, 
and,  moreover,  built  not  as  a  tem- 
porary, inflammable  makeshift 
soon  to  be  torn  down  and  replaced 
by  something  else,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  designed  and  engineered 
in  its  own  right  as  a  permanent 
naval  installation.  While  flame- 
proofed  structural  timber  was  se- 
lected originally  in  order  to  con- 
serve steel,  from  the  standpoint  of 
pure  engineering  interest  it  is  only 
incidental  that  2050  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel  thus  was  saved. 

Starting  with  the  split  ring  as 
the  most  versatile  type  of  the 
group,  timber  connectors  include 
toothed  rings,  claw  plates,  shear 
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plates  and,  grids,  one  or  another 
of  which  types  is  suitable  for  join- 
ing win  id  tn  itself  or  to  any  other 
structural  material. 

Timber  connectors  are  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  by 
the  Timber  Engineering  Com- 
pany nf  Washington,  D.  C,  a  sub- 
sidiary i if  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  which 
has  pioneered  in  introducing  the 
device  to  the  fields  of  engineering 
and  ci instruction  during  the  past 
decade.  Taking  the  initials  of  the 
company,  they  are  known  as  Teco 
timber  connectors,  and  it  was  to 
the  use  of  these  connectors  that 
the  WPB  referred.  Fourteen 
American  factories  now  are  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  Teco 
connectors  and  the  special  tools 
with  which  they  are  installed. 

In  ten  years,  over  100,000  struc- 
tures of  600  types,  in  many  coun- 
tries, have  employed  Teco  con- 
nector construction.  During 
America's  rearmament,  scores  of 
large  Army,  Navy  and  Maritime 
Commission  projects  have  been 
built  of  timber  with  Teco  connec- 
tors—$115,000,000  worth  of  off- 
shore and  foreign  bases;  a  $65,- 
000,000  ordnance  plant;  a  $52,- 
000,000  magnesium  plant ;  a  $30,- 
000,000  cantonment ;  a  $10,000,000 
shell-loading  center ;  and  an  air- 
craft plant  in  which  27,000,000 
board  feet  of  lumber,  including 
5800  timber-connectored  trusses, 
was  used.  The  Army  alone  has 
used  Teco  connectors  in  99  differ- 
ent types  of  structure. 

The  Teco  connector  system  also 
has  been  used  widely  in  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and, 
to  a  degree,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, over  a  period  of  years, 
particularly  since  the  company 
launched  the  research  and  engi- 
neering activities  which  led  to  the 
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general  recognition  of  timber  as 
an  engineering  material.  Vs  in 
the  United  States,  the  system  has 
been  an  invaluable  aid  on  wai 
projects  tin-. mghi ml  the  w orld. 

In  .ill  i if  this,  the  sa>  ing  in 
structural  metal  has  been  enor 
mous,  because  timber,  used  with 
one  pound  of  steel  in  the  form 
of  Teco  connectors  and  their  ac- 
companying bolts,  washers  and 
miscellaneous  hardware,  takes  the 
place  of  13.4  pounds  of  structural 
steel.  ( >ver  30,000  tons  of  metal 
were  saved  in  the  newlj  opened 
Douglas  cargo  transport  assem 
bl)  plant  the  world's  largest 
fact'  iry  buill  of  wood. 

How  a  Connector  Works 
Timber  connector  rings  vary  in 
size  from  two  and  one-half  inches 
t<i  eight  inches  in  diameter.    The 

rint;  i-  split  across  at  one  point, 
the  split  being  in  tin-  form  of  a 
tongue-and-slot.  The  purpose  of 
the  tongue-and-slol  split  is  to  pro 
vide  for  possible  expansion  or 
contraction  of  the  timber.  The 
split  operates  a-  follow  s: 

\'<  i  insert  a  timber  connector 
between  two  pieces  of  timber  to 
form  a  joint,  each  facing  piece 
first  is  gri "  >v  eel  to  recen  e  the  ring. 
(  me-half  of  the  ring  is  to  sink  into 
the  groove  of  one  of  the  two  tim- 
ber members  and  the  other  half 
into  the  groove  of  the  other  mem- 
ber, so  that,  when  the  two  mem- 
bers  are    joined,   face   to   face,   the 


Big  house  for  U.  S.  Navy  blimps  nears 
completion.  This  world's  greatest  timber 
structure  is  built  under  the  Teco  con- 
nector system  of  timber  engineering  as 
a  permanent  naval  installation.  Clear- 
span  timber  arches  rise  153  feet,  provide 
237-foot  unobstructed  opening.  Length  is 
1000  feet. 


1111-  is  whollj   imbedded  between 

them.  The  circular  grooves,  each 
half  the  depth  of  tin-  rin-.  ai  e  cul 
w  ith  .i  -| in  i.il  gr<  i.  iving  t'  h  il  ti  i  a 
dimension  slightl)  lai  ger  than  the 
unexpanded  circumference  of  the 
ring  to  be  inserted.  \\  hen  the 
iini:  i~  fi  .reed  into  tin-  groo\  e.  the 
tongue  and  sl(  >t  sj.lit  is  forced 
apart    slightly.     When    the    ring    is 

thus  imbedded  in  the  timber  with 
its  split  slightl)  parted,  it  can  ex 
paml  or  contract  with  the  wood 
and  form  at  all  times  a  tight  and 
rigid   connection. 

The    connecting    through-bolt, 

which  formerly  carried  the  stress 
in     timber    joints,     is     relieved     of 

si i ess  i,\  the  imbedded  c< mnecti ir 
ring,  and  now  serves  principallj 
to  hold  the  two  timber  members 
ti  igether,  face  1 1 1  Face.   1  n  the  past, 

weakness  at  the  bolted  connec- 
tions had  retarded  the  use  of  tim- 
ber as  a  hea\  \  structural  material. 
Pound  for  pound,  timber  has  the 
strength   of  steel,   hut    its   bolted 

joints  were  its  Achilles  heel.  The 
timber  connector  spreads  the  load 

on  ,i  timber  joint  oxer  practically 

the     entire     cross-section     of     the 


w I.    anil    thus    brings    into    pla\ 

the  full  structural  strength  of  the 
lumbi 
<  rthcr  t  \  pes  i  if  ci  mne<  ti  a  -  ha\  e 

teeth     w  hi.  1 1    are     f(  in  ed     into    the 

w  ood,  no  pre  groo\  ing  beinj 
essan  . 

Mi.-     .  a  iginal,     fundamental     i  e 

sean  h  on   the  application  of  the 

connectors  to  \meric.in  lumber 
was      conducted      b)       the       I 

Products  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S. 

I  .  a  esl  Sen  i.e.  w  here  m.  .s(  .  ,\  t.  i 
day's  science  in  the  use  of    \meri 

can  w 1  had  it  s  birth,  and  w  hen 

th. msands  i if  test s  i in  timbei  con 

nei  l.i      joints     w  ere     made.      The 

Xatii .Hal  ( '. immittee  . in  \\  i » id 
Utilization  intn idu<  ed  t..  America 
the  European  practices  of  timber 
construction. 

Twent)  eighl  American  col- 
leges have  collaborated  in  the  re 
search    program,    notablj    the 

Mass.ichusi.-tts    Institute   of   Tech 

nology  and  Pennsylvania  Slate 
College.  So  great  is  the  interest 
of  engineering  colleges  in  the  new 
system  of  timber  engineering 
that,  in  the  past  five  months  alone. 
200  teachers,  in  \22  universities, 
located  in  4(>  stales,  have  request- 
ed and  been  supplied  hy  the  com 
panj  with  educational  literature 
for  classroom   use. 

The  statement  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction   l'.<  iard   f.  .11.  .w  s,  in   part  : 

"The  steel-ringed  timber  con- 
net  t(  ir,   w  Inch   is   used   to  increase 

the    strength    of    joints    in    w 1 

construction,     saved      more     than 

400, I  ions  of  steel  for  essential 

w  ;ir  pr.  iduction  in  1942." 
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Above:  This  accommodation  ladder  of  impres- 
sive dimensions  is  one  of  many  being  manufac- 
tured by  the  company.  Approximately  35  feet 
in  length,  it  weighs  over  a  ton.  Construction  is 
principally  of  oak  with  fender  rollers  of  lignum 
vitae. 


fkOM  SHOWCASES  TO  SHIPS 
is  the  wartime  slogan  applied  to  the  war  production  program  of  the 
Weber  Showcase  &  Fixture  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Los  Angeles.  Conception  of 
this  unique  phrase  was  born  shortly  after  the  company  diverted  its 
manufacturing  facilities  to  war,  and  a  huge  cowl  ventilator  program  got 
under  way  as  the  company  designed,  engineered  and  constructed  "Old 
Ironsides,"  world's  largest  hydraulic  press,  which  is  used  to  die-stamp 
these  ventilators. 

Shipyards  of  the  nation  became  conscious  of  the  company's  facilities 
as  carload  after  carload  of  die-stamped  cowl  ventilators  began  arriving 
at  various  yards  for  installation  aboard  U.  S.  Maritime  Liberty  cargo 
vessels  of  the  EC-2  type. 

When  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  engaged  the  Kaiser  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  of  Portland,  Oregon,  to  construct  a  large  quantity  of  oil 
tankers,  they  selected  the  E.  F.  Hauserman  Company  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  as  prime  joinery  contractors  to  furnish  all  the  ships'  equipment, 

including  more  than  25,000  pieces 
of  ships'  furniture. 

Negotiations  with  Commission 
officials  and  the  Hauserman  com- 
pany resulted  in  a  contract  being 
placed  with  Weber  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  ships'  furniture 
for  the  oil  tanker  contract. 

All  the  furniture  for  the  offices 
and  staterooms  of  the  captain  and 
chief  engineer,  and  the  quarters 
for  officers,  engineers  and  crew 
members,  including  the  radio 
room  and  hospital  bay,  will  be 
furnished  in  this  contract. 

Construction  is  principally  of 
wood,  metal  being  used  only  for 
such  items  as  towel  racks,  grip 
rods  and  pipe  berths.  The  stern 
tube  bearings,  also  included  in 
this  contract,  present  an  excep- 
tionally interesting  part  of  this 
work.  These  bearings  are  manu- 
factured of  lignum  vitae,  which  is 
the  heaviest  wood  known,  weigh- 
ing 72  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  This 
wood  is  cut  into  staves  and  driven 
into  the  steel  lining  core  to  form 
the   interior  bearing  or  lining  on 


which  the  shaft  will  turn,  \iter 
the  wood  is  securelj  wedged  into 
place,  a  special  I" iring  mac! 
u-i'il  tn  -mniitli  up  the  interior  of 
the  lining  so  that  a  bearing  fit  is 
made  for  the  shaft,  which  meas 
ures  21 '  ;  inches  in  diameter. 

The  furniture  is  constructed  of 

such   w Is  as  birch  and  maple, 

finished  in  harmonious  shades  of 
marine  green,  French  graj  and 
gloss  white,  to  blend  in  with  the 
decorative  scheme  of  the  rooms  in 
which  the  various  pieces  are  to  be 
installed. 

Radically  departing  from  the 
old-time  custom  of  making  ships' 
furniture  of  extra  rugged  con- 
struction, this  furniture  has  been 
designed  and  manufactured  to 
give  a  modern,  streamlined  ap- 
pearance that  gives  beaut)  and 
appeal  to  a  most  durable  type  of 
Construction.  This  furniture  has 
been  c<  instructed  so  as  ti  >  pn  >\  ide 
the  maximum  aim  mm  of  space  in 
a  minimum  layout.  Rounded  cor- 
nel S  ha\  i-  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  conventional  square  type  de- 
sign with  the  result  that  injury 
from  contact  with  >harp  angles 
and  corners  has  been  reduced  to 
the  \  cry  minimum. 

Manufacturing  methods  of  the 
mi  is1  modern  type  ha\  e  been  em 
ployed  in  give  this  equipment 
ample  provision  of  strength  and 
durability  without  the  penaltj  of 
being  clumsy  in  appearance  and 
design. 

Furniture  for  installation  in 
each  office  of  the  captain  and  the 
chief  engineer  will  consist  of  of- 
fice furniture,  bookcase,  settee, 
Hat-top  desk,  conference  table  and 
chair;    while     furniture     for    each 


stateroom  will  .  unsisl  •■  f  b  e  d, 
chiffonier,  chesl  of  drawers,  radio 
table  and  easj  <  hair. 

'  ters  f ifi<  <-i  s   engineci  - 

and   <  rew    members   will   be   fui 
nished  with  beds  or  pipe  berths, 

The  plant  is  now  totally  co-iverted  to 
war  production  Shown  h.r.  li  part  at 
the  mill  Modern  machinery  inch  at  this 
helps  speed  production  ot  furniture  for 
the   tankers. 

chest  of  d  r  a  w  e  r  s,  chiffoniers, 
desks,   portable   wardrobes,   boi 

racks    and    radio    shelves,    and    all 

roi  mis  are  t"  he  equippi 
with  s|n  ,u  ers. 

\\  hen    completed,    this    equi 

incut    w  ill    fill   more   than    1  1 5   rail 
i  '  Mil  i  ars  ami  w  ill  require  a  w  are 
house    of    40,000    square    feci    t. 
store   'In'   material   prior  to  shi 
ment. 

A  cross  section  of  the  special  product 
work  carried  on  to  complete  the 
modation    ladders.    The   photo   shows   but 
a   small   portion   of   the   woodworking   as- 
sembly division. 

An  interesting  note  about   this 
particular  contract  is  the  fact  thai 
more    than    70    different    kej     and 
I  I'njiv  'Hi.  please) 
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H.    H.   ASHINGER 

About  1904,  a  process  was  in- 
vented by  Haefley,  a  Swiss  engi- 
neer, for  the  manufacture  of  a  new 
material  called  Micarta,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  layers  of 
paper  or  fabric  with  or  without 
mica  bonded  together  with  shellac 
under  heat  and  pressure.  The  in- 
vention was  then  purchased  by 
George  Westinghouse,  and  was 
immediately  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  round  insulating  tubes 
by  the  simple  process  of  rolling  in 
successive  turns  on  mandrels. 
This  process  was  not  successful  in 
the  manufacture  of  laminated 
plate  or  molded  forms  because  of 
poor  bond  between  layers. 

In  1907,  Dr.  L.  H.  Baekeland  in- 
vented a  synthetic  resin  which 
was  unique  in  that  it  could  be  first 
softened  then  hardened  under  heat 
and  pressure.  Mr.  Westinghouse 
saw  the  possibility  of  its  use  as  a 
binder  in  laminated  composition 
and  particularly  for  making  elec- 
trical insulating  plate. 


Micarta  bio 
vibration. 


The  principal  ingredients  of  the 
new  synthetic  resin  were  phenol, 
a  by-product  of  coke  manufacture 
or  petroleum  distillation  and  for- 
maldehyde, a  by-product  of  wood 
alcohol    manufacture.     The    latter 


(Abstract  of  paper  presented  before  the  Phila 
delphia  Section,  Society  of  Naval  Architects  an 
Marim  Engineers,  February  l1'.  1843.  The  autho 
is  manager,  Micarta  Application  Department 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.) 
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by  H.  H.  Ashinger 

is  a  gas  which  to  be  handled  com- 
mercially is  dissolved  in  water. 

To  make  good  plate,  layers  of 
paper  or  fabric  are  impregnated 
with  liquid  resin  and  dried.  The 
stack  is  then  placed  between  the 
platens  of  a  hydraulic  press  under 
high  temperature  and  pressure. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  final 
chemical  reaction  called  polymeri- 
zation occurs,  binding  the  fibrous 
material  into  a  new  homogeneous 
composition. 

Up  to  1914,  little  thought  was 
given  to  the  use  of  synthetic  resin 
bonded  composition  plate  for 
other  than  insulating  purposes.  At 
that  time,  an  engineer  was  trou- 
bled by  the  noise  in  the  gears  of 
an  automobile  lighting  generator. 
To  eliminate  the  noise,  rawhide 
and  fiber  gears  were  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully.    In  a  search   for  some- 


thing better,  the  new  composition 
was  used  with  very  encouraging 
results.  Its  high  strength,  light 
weight  and  quietness  in  operation 
have  since  that  time  made  this 
composition  a  most  practical  ma- 
terial for  many  gear  applications. 

Before  1933,  the  available  grades 
of  composition  had  been  tried  un- 
successfully in  stern  tube  bear- 
ings. That  year  a  special  type  of 
resin  was  developed  for  composi- 
tion steel  mill  bearings  and  was 
introduced  also  into  marine  bear- 
ings. An  installation  was  made  on 
the  Steel  Exporter  on  November 
3,  1933. 

The  shaft  diameter  was  16^", 
and  the  length  of  the  bearing  was 
62".  The  initial  clearance  between 
the  bearing  and  the  shaft  liner  was 
.080".  The  last  time  this  bearing 
was  measured  was  on  March  1, 
1940,  at  which  time  the  clearance 
was    .203",    indicating    a    bearing 
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weai  of  roughl) 

imposition 
.  ommen  ial  -lii| >«  >\\  n 
ers  from  1933  to  1941  was  slow  be- 
cause, in  considering  it-  use,  there 
was  i  tendencj  to  compare  with 
lignum  vitae  onlj  the  cost  per 
pound. 

Bui  as  it-  use  spre  id,  operating 
records  soon  indical  ed  longer 
wear,  reduced  frequencj  of  re 
pairs,  ease  of  installation,  redui  ed 
la)  time,  low  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion, increased  engine  speed. 
When  these  important  operating 
economies  were  recognized,  the 
use  of  resin  I" mded  c< impositii >n 
bearings  became  widespread. 

\  typical  installation  was  made 
mi  the  Bethore,  running  between 
Baltimore  and  Valparaiso,  Chile. 
carrying  approximately  22,000 
tons  of  ore  and  making  roughlj 
seven  round  trips  of  10,000  miles 
each  per  year.  Resin-bonded  com- 
position bearings  were  installed 
on  the  starboard  side  August  IS, 
1936  lignum  vitae  was  installed 
on  the  portside  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  shafts  were  drawn  on 
.April  15,  1939,  the  composition 
bearing    showed    approximately 

Recommended  Clearances 
Between  Shaft  Liner  and 
Diameter  Resin  Bonded  Composition 

Over  Shaft  Liner  Material  Bored  Dry 

1         022 

l'/j  024 

2  02j6 

21/:  .028 

3  .030 

4  033 

5  036 

6       039 

7       042 

8  045 

9  047 

10       049 

11  051 

12       053 

13       055 

14  .057 

15       059 

16  061 

17  063 

18 065 

19  067 

20  068 

21  070 

22  072 

23 .074 

24       076 

25  078 

26       079 

27       081 

28       082 


FIG.  I 


w  tilt    iii  i  appro  iable 
n  the  shall  lint  i      1  I 
mini    \  itae 

:  i  liner  w  as  w  i  n  n 
from  ' »"  to  3  16"  The  portside 
lignum  vitae  bearing  was  replaced 
with  composition  at  that  tune. 
This  ship  had  a  broken  propeller 

Idade    on    one    trip,    during    which 

the   speed   was  adjusted   to   hold 
\  ibration   to  a  minimum  and  the 
composition  bearing  took  the  beal 
ing.    The  ow  ner  of  this  \  essel  esti 
mate-  a   -a\  ing   of   se\  eral   thi  >u 
sand    dollar-    -in.  e    composition 
bearings  were  originall)  in-tailed. 
Aboul  a  year  ago,  the  Bureau  of 
Ship-,   after  e\hau-tr  e   tests,   ap 
proved  the  use  of  synthetic  resin- 
bonded   composition   bearings   on 
naval  vessels.    Since  the  war  start 
ed.    and    the    critical    situation    on 

rubber  has  been  so  forcibl) 
brought  to  everyone's  attention, 
the  use  of  composition  bearings 
has  extended  rapidly.  In  addition 
to  some  500  commercial  vessels, 
composition  bearings  .are  now  in- 
stalled on  o\  er  300  auxiliary  naval 
vessels  such  as  sub-chasers,  mine 
sweepers,  escort  vessels,  tugs,  res- 
cue vessels,  supply  vessels,  auxil- 
iaries, aircraft  carriers. 

Marine  bearing  composition  is  a 
uniform  material  machined  to  a 
predetermined  snug-fitting  clear- 
ance. This  engineered  hearing  is 
in-tailed  in  a  minimum  of  time, 
eliminating  the  waste  and  labor  of 
fitting  encountered  in  lignum  vitae 
bearings.  Spare  bearings  are  eas- 
ily stored  in  shipyards  or  aboard 
ship  for  speedy  replacement.  The 
material  does  not  deteriorate  or 
dry  out  in  storage. 

The  type  of  construction  which 
experience  proves  most  desirable 
to  marine  architects  and  engineers 
is  the  so-called  on-edge,  stave- 
type  bearing.  The  complete  bear- 
ing is  made  Up  of  two  halves,  each 
half  consisting  of  a  -cries  of  longi- 
tudinal staves  wedged  between 
keeper  strips  on  each  side.  Each 
Stave  is  accurately  machined  from 
plate  material  with  the  layer-  or 
laminations  running  edgewise  or 
perpendicular  to  the  shaft  liner. 
Certain  -taxes  have  lengthwise 
water  grooves  to  provide  for  cir- 
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Micorta    stern    tube    bearing. 

culation  of  lubricating  water. 
\\  ater  grooves  are  omitted  on  the 
center  staves  to  give  more  bearing 
surface  in  the  area  of  higher  pres- 
sure. The  clearance  between  bear- 
ing and  shaft  liner  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  I.  Since  the  Ci  >mp<  isitit  in  is  an 
Organic  material,  it  will  absorb 
some  w  ater,  and  in  so  doing,  will 
change  dimensions  slightly.  This 
change  is  complete  within  48 
hours  immersion  and  amounts  to 
less  than  .0075  inches  per  inch  of 
bearing  thickness. 

The  f actional  characteristics  of 
composition  are  relatively  the 
same  as  those  of  edge-grain  wood 

but  considerably  lower  than  those 
Of  rubber. 

Rudder  stock  and  pintle  bear- 
ings are  made  of  both  stave-type 
and  tube-type  construction.  Lubri- 
cation grooves  are  machined  on 
the  inside  surface.  Rudder  bear- 
ings arc  used  for  both  grease  and 
water  lubrication. 

Composition  bearings  have  also 
been  applied  to  deck  winches,  an- 
chor windlasses  and   pump-. 

Pump  valves  and  piston  ring-  of 
composition  material  have  been 
employed   in   pumps  of  all   types. 
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TRAINING   OF  SHIPBUILDING   SUPERVISORS 


by  "The  Instructor" 


The  methods  and  ideas 
used  in  this  course  were  in 
the  main  developed  by  fore- 
men and  supervisors  attend- 
ing classes  on  "Problems  of 
Shipbuilding  Supervision," 
under  the  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Engineering,  Science, 
and  Management  War 
Training  Program. 

Instructor 
Lt.Comdr.  Stewart  F.Bryant 
U.  S.  Navy.  Ret. 


In  the  waging 

of  this  war,  ships,  in  a  definite 
sense,  are  the  largest  projectiles 
that  we  produce,  and  have,  more- 
over, the  greatest  range  of  fire. 
They  are  the  most  economical 
means  of  transportation  of  equip- 
ment and  power,  and  serve  more 
than  any  other  factor  to  keep  the 
war  out  of  our  homeland. 

In  the  production  of  these  great 
projectiles,  the  training  and  the 
efficiency  of  supervisors  in  the 
shipyard  industry  is  of  special  im- 
portance and  of  special  difficulty. 
The  load  which  is  put  upon  them 
is  more  than  is  generally  realized. 

Let  us  work  around  the  sectors 
of  their  responsibilities.  Above, 
they  must  understand  the  essen- 
tials of  management  and  the  poli- 
cies   of   management   in    order  to 
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help  interpret  loyal  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  working  forces. 

On  the  right,  they  must  have  a 
growing  knowledge  of  their  spe- 
cial craft  and  at  the  same  time 
understand  the  needs  of  all  re- 
lated crafts  in  order  to  promote 
an  efficient  type  of  coordination 
within  the  shipyard.  Below,  they 
must  not  only  know  the  elements 
of  their  own  craft  but  must  be 
able  to  be  constant,  efficient  and 
patient  instructors.  They  must 
know  more  and  more  about  the 
handling  of  personnel,  a  problem 
of  mounting  demands  with  new 
types  of  workers  from  every  state 
in  the  Union  and  from  almost 
every  other  profession,  must 
know  how  to  absorb  women  into 
industry  and  must  be  able  to  help 
and  understand  the  innumerable 
problems  and  changes  set  up  by 
the  dislocations  of  normal   living. 

To  the  left  sector  of  this  circle 
of  work,  the  supervisor  must 
know  how  to  study,  how  to  use 
books  and  journals,  how  to  get 
rid  of  old-fashioned  attitudes;  he 
must  know  how  to  discuss  ship- 
yard problems  in  conference  work 
with  confidence  and  a  good  spirit 
of  give  and  take.  He  must  learn 
how  to  write  if  he  is  to  become  a 
future  well-trained  foreman  who 
can  increase  his  service  by  the  use 
of  the  printed  word.  He  must 
constantly  be  able  to  broaden  his 
outlook  and  expand  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try, and,  if  he  is  to  protect  his 
future,  it  will  be  greatly  to  his  in- 
terest to  acquire  a  sound  knowl- 


edge of  the  general  principles 
of  supervision  and  foremanship. 
That  will  give  him  a  power  of 
adaptation  to  protect  his  long- 
range    employment   and   security. 

If  we  put  all  these  tasks  to- 
gether, it  is  evident  that  the  su- 
pervisor and  the  foreman  in  ship- 
building have  a  great  and  valu- 
able part  to  play  in  our  national 
effort. 

From  all  this  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  that  in  any  program  of  train- 
ing there  is  pressing  need  for 
speed,  for  concentration,  for  spe- 
cialization, and  at  the  same  time 
for  a  general  knowledge  of  co- 
ordination. The  question  then  be- 
comes :  "Is  it  possible  to  develop 
an  overall  course  to  meet  all  of 
these  demands  at  once  and  to  de- 
velop morale  in  addition?" 

This  is  how  an  experimental  at- 
tempt was  set  up  and  indeed  ar- 
ranged by  the  efforts  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  class  members  them- 
selves. 

The  course  included  twelve 
meetings  in  weekly  sessions  of 
two  and  a  quarter  hours.  The  ses- 
sion  was   divided  into   five  parts. 

( 1 )  World  Events — about  ten 
minutes. 

(2)  Ship  Construction  —  forty 
minutes. 

Intermission — fifteen   minutes. 

(3)  General  Discussion — thirty- 
minutes. 

(4)  Personnel  Problems — thir- 
ty minutes. 

(5)  Progress  Notes  in  the  Ship- 
building Industry — ten  minutes. 

World  Events 
The  world  events  period  has  as 
an  objective  the  development  of  a 
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in  the  w  ai  and  a 
sense  of  the  v  ital  importai 
the  shipbuilders'  work  and  it>  im 
portance  t"  the  wai  as  a  whole. 
It  i-  also  .1  means  of  de\  eloping 
morale.  It  parallels  on  .1  smaller 
-i  .ilc  the  idea  of  the  United  States 
\t m\  in  it--  1  irientatii in  ci »urse  for 
officers  and  men  in  World  War 
II.  Battlefront  events  for  ship 
builders  are  used  t"  show  the  ef 
fects  upon  design,  upon  the  neces 
sitj  for  alterations,  for  damage 
control,  and  as  a  demonstration 
that  high-grade  workmanship  i- 
of  \  <-r\  particular  importance  in 
certain  parts  of  a  ship  that  is  be 
ing  built. 

Ship  Construction 

In  the  period  de^  oted  to  the  ai  t 
of  ship  construction,  the  follow 
i  1 1  l^  genera]  topics  were  arranged: 

1  1  1  ( ieneral  Requiremenl  -  1  ii 
Ships 

i2i  Types  and  Functions  of 
Ships 

Feature    and     I  >esi  gn    of 
Ships 

1  1 1   Stress  .iikI  Structures 

1  5  1   Ship)  ards     I  'lant    Securitj 

The  Building  Industry 

(6)  The  Mold  Loft  Blue 
prints     Nomenclature 

(7)  Hull  Construction— Se- 
quence 

(8)  Welding     Riveting 

(9)  Arming    Ships — Repairs  - 
I  tamage  I  '.*  mtri  il 

Engineering    1  >i  \  ision 
Speed  and  Tower 

ill)    Launching— ( >utfitting 
Completion 

(12)  Ships  on  the  Battlefronts 
At  each  session,  two  or  three  ol 
the  most  valuable  and  outstanding 
textbooks  on  the  subject  of  the 
day  were  passed  around  the  class, 
a\  ulable  tor  examination  during 
the  entire  period  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  erne  i>r  two  shipbuilding 
journals  containing  the  best  arti- 
cles mi  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion were  also  passed  around.  A 
standard  text  was  recommended 
for  purchase  that  was  best  de- 
signed  to  cover  the  entire  course. 
A  mimeographed  list  was  also  fur 
nished  to  each  member  of  the 
class,  entitled,  "A  Shipbuilders' 
Model  Library."  This  list  con- 
tained   outstanding-    texts    of    the 


countrj  <  >n  shipbuilding  and  was 
design<  d  i"  im  lude  each  main  di 
\Ui..n  of  the  shipyard  work.  \ 
tew  texts  of  value  on  human  engi 
neering  wen-  also  noted  Steps 
were  -d-"  taken  t . .  encourage  the 
use  of  libraries  in  each  shipyard 
and   to  1  ■    visits  to  Ii  ical 

bi  11  iksti 

\-  far  a-  can  be  arranged, 
-.<  mnd  films  from  the  ' 
of  Education  or  some  other  source 
w  ere  used  w  hen  a\  ailable  f<  »r  at 
ne  ^e--ii  111  1  it"  the  class.  \  is 
ual  and  sound  methods  of  training 
have  far  more  power  than  an)  lee 
ture  and  blackbi  iard  method. 
Developing  Discussion 

The  discussion  period  is  de 
signed  to  give  the  flexibilit)  thai 
training  in  shipbuilding  should 
now  have.  It  offers  a  chance  of 
bringing    into   a    group    the   oul 

-landing     problems    of     the     week. 

To  break  up  a  little  natural  resis 
lam  e,  .1  pn  gram  w  as  set  up  as 
follows: 

The  first  evening  a  form  was 
provided  for  each  man  to  till  out 
in  writing  "What  do  you  want 
in  this  course?  What  is  your 
greatest  obstacle?  What  particu 
lar  problem  would  you  like  to 
have  discussed?  What  textbook 
do  you  reci  immend  in  yi  iur  di\  i- 
sion?"  This  same  evening  a  vol 
untary  panel  of  three  or  four 
speakers  was  organized  for  the 
next  meeting,  each  speaker  to 
present   his  ideas  in   about   three 

minutes.    This  set  a  g 1  example 

for  the  next  week.  On  the  third 
evening  the  question  of  the  day 
was  passed  around  to  every  man 
in  the  group.  That  broke  the  ice 
for  all  member-.  One  week  the 
question  of  interest  was,  "What 
is  the  greatest  achievement  today 
in  your  group  or  in  \  our  yard?" 
The  next  week  discussion  cen- 
tered on  the  question,  "What  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  that  you  find 
in  your  work?"  With  leaders  from 
several  yards,  these  questions 
were  of  great  interest  in  breaking 
down  the  barriers  against  the  ex- 
change of  information  from  yard 
to  yard. 

We  asked  an  outside  speaker 
to  help  for  an  hour.  In  the  first 
twenty    minutes    he    gave    to    the 


group     what     he     thought     the) 

wanted     tO     know,     then     the      men 

had   a    chance   to   ask   questions, 

and   for  the   third   twent\    minutes 

the  instructor  asked  questions 
■  1  in.  erning    w  hat    the)    both   had 

left    out 

1  Ine  able  director  of  training 
described  the  value  of  such  dis 
cussion   as  "pulling   ideas  out   of 

.me    for   the   benefit    of   all."     Such 

discussion  is  of  help  in  the  de 
\  elopment  of  instrut  tor  training, 
and  is  c.  n  irdinate  w  ith  the  excel 

lent  work  done  b)  the  Training 
W  ithiu  fndustr)  <  Iroup.  For  sub 
je<  t-  there  arc  such  items  as  fi  »  >d, 
housing,  transportation,  yard  co- 
ordination, and  an  appreciation 
of    the    difficulties    and    headaches 

c  if  management. 

Personnel  Problems 

In  the  periods  de>  1  ited  to  per- 
sonnel problems,  subjects  were 
appn  iximately   as   fi  ilk  iws  : 

(lit  '"inference  and  I  liscussii  in 
Methods 

(2  1   Responsibility  and  Author 

ity      Records 

(3)    I  .eadership     <  >rders 

(4  I    I  'rinciples  of   Instruction 

(5)  Principles  of  <  (rganization 

(6)  Principles    of     Planning 
W  aste  I  're\  entii  m 

(7)  Industrial     Psycholog) 

(8)  I  fandling  <  rrie\  ances 
I'M    W  c mien  in  Industry. 

1  10)   Safet)     Care  of  Materials 

ill)  F(  iremanship  -  M  anage- 
ini'iii 

1  12)    Self- 1  levclopment. 

These  subjects  were  given  in 
general  as  lectures,  with  discus- 
sion encouraged  at  any  lime. 

The  problems  of  "Human   En- 
gineering"  in   shipyards  are   now. 
in   the  opinion  of  many   critics,  at 
least  as  important  as  construction. 
Progress  and  Achievement 

The  fifth  period,  of  some  ten 
minutes,  was  devoted  to  a  sum 
matii  m  1  if  pn  igress  and  achie\  e 
ineni  in  the  shipbuilding  i in  1  n-st  1  \ 
from  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  even  of  the  entire 
world.  It  is  necessary,  for  this,  to 
have  available  the  outstanding 
shipbuilding  journals  of  the  world 
as  far  as  they  are  obtainable.  Such 
note-  tend  to  broaden  the  knowl- 
edge  and   the  interest   of   the   men 
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and  the  capacity  for  cooperation 
of  shipbuilding  supervisors  and 
foremen.  They  also  help  to  tie 
up  a  1  letter  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lationship of  design,  construction 
and  operation. 

Lastly  conies  the  encourage- 
ment in  the  development  of  writ- 
ing and  being  able  to  put  one's 
ideas  into  print  for  the  benefit. 
possibly,  of  the  entire  shipbuild- 
ing profession.  This  is  important, 
and  is  a  means  whereby  talent  can 
be  developed.  Texts  and  pam- 
phlets on  shipbuilding  are  a  very 
important  item  of  training,  and 
those  foremen  who  are  aide  ti> 
help  in  this  manner  are  of. great 
value  to  the  entire  industry.  For 
these  reasons,  each  member  of 
each  class  was  asked  to  submit  in 
writing  (that  could  be  quite  in- 
formal and  not  necessarily  long) 
the  development  of  some  idea  that 
required  thought  and  imagina- 
tion. Many  of  these  articles  were 
then  published  in  local  shipbuild- 
ing newspapers  and  journals.  To 
stimulate  this  kind  of  work,  ar- 
rangements were  also  made  with 
the  editor  of  this  magazine  for 
the  members  of  these  classes  to 
prepare  the  larger  part  of  this 
issue. 

One  other  item  in  training  to 
remember  is  that  it  never  does 
any  harm  to  keep  alive  a  little 
sense  of  humor.  A  course  with 
high  speed  and  concentration 
often  needs  a  little  lighter  vein. 
Shipyard  leadership  is  put  to  se- 
vere tests.  A  great  load  is  in  fact 
being  put  upon  supervision. 

As  of  passing  interest,  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  discussions 
came  from  the  expressions  of  a 
few  members  who  noted  that  they 
too  often  got  "burned  up"  over 
this  and  that.  The  discussion  then 
centered  upon  how  we  can  de- 
velop an  "asbestos  mind" — one 
that  can  face  obstacles  and  dis- 
couragement merely  as  valuable 
experiences  to  deliberately  build 
up  virile  shipbuilding  character 
and  morale. 

Supervisors  and  foremen  in 
shipbuilding  are  developing  a  spe- 
cial profession.  It  is  a  task  that 
could  be  more  warmly  appreciat- 
ed   by    the    general    public. 


Papers  on 
Shipyard 
Problems 

by 
Supervisors 


The  Training  Section  in 
this  issue  is  greatly  enlarged, 
and  is  composed  of  themes 
written  by  members  of 
classes  on  "Problems  of 
Shipbuilding  Supervision." 
These  papers  for  the  most 
part  are  the  unedited  manu- 
scripts as  they  were  present- 
ed in  the  classroom. 

Representing  the  minds  of 
practical  foremen  in  an  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of 
various  problems  with  which 
they  have  been  faced  in  their 
daily  work,  these  papers 
should  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  industry. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  will 
be  glad  to  print  any  con- 
structive discussion  of  these 
papers  or  any  helpful  sug- 
gestions that  may  be  brew- 
ing in  the  minds  of  shipyard 
workers  to  the  appropriate 
limits  of  ink  and  paper  pro- 
vided by  our  present  Federal 
rations. 


WASTE   PREVENTION 

By  M.  Dmitrieff 
Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  "waste" 
in  shipbuilding  industry :  waste 
of  time  and  waste  of  material. 

In  the  course  of  my  work,  as  a 
survey  man,  I  have  found  that 
many  shipfittcrs  are  not  paying 
much  attention  to  blue  prints  and 
as  a  result,  additional  time  must 
be  spent  in  bringing  this  particu- 
lar part  to  specification. 

For  instance  :  in  installing  brak- 
ets  between  longitudinals,  as  a 
rule,  they  never  snipe  of!  the  cor- 
ners of  a  braket  at  lower  point  in 
order  to  provide  drainage. 

Going  through  with  survey  I 
had  to  put  a  driller  and  a  helper 
for  seven  days  to  drill  holes  and 
kept  a  burner  busy  four  days  to 
burn  holes  after  drilling.  All  this 
waste  of  time  and  men  power 
could  be  avoided  by  snipping  cor- 
ners at  the  time  of  installation. 

As  a  remedy,  in  my  opinion, 
shipfitters  must  be  instructed  not 
only  to  put  a  certain  part  in  the 
proper  place  but  also  to  check  for 
small  details,  that  are  called  for 
in  Blue  Prints. 

If  shipyards  had  enough  in- 
structors who  could  have  time  to 
watch  work,  we  would  have  no 
such  occurance.  Saving  pennies 
at  the  beginning,  loses  dollars  at 
the  end. 

Waste  of  time  occurs  also  when 
men  are  pulled  off  a  job  before 
it  is  completed  and  put  on  another 


Classroom  session  of  Mount  Vernon  High  School 
pupils  at  Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation's  plant. 
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one  :  in  such  .1  case  the)  oft< 
^ii   about    the   job   that    has  not 
been  finished  and  as  .1  result,  an- 
other department   ma)    b< 
back,    waiting    foi    completion   of 
said  job, 

Remed)  in  such  .1  case  is  to  let 
a  m.m  finish  lii^  job  and  onl)  then 
ni\  e  him  .1  new  assignment. 

["here  are  man)  instances  simi 
lar  i"  the  mentioned  above  but  to 
numerate  them  would  take  much 
time  and  space. 

Wasting  material  is  mainl)  due 
to  lack  "t   training   in   shipbuild 
ing  industry.    Men  arc  coming  in 
green  so  much  so  that  hc  have  an 
expression :    "the)    are    si  • 
that  the  w  hites  1  a'  their  <-\  es  are 
green".     From    the   type   of   men 
mentii  med  abi  w  e  1  me  canm  it  ex 
pect    expert    work    requiring    no 
checking. 

The  men  ha\  e  their  1  >w  n  inter- 
pretation of  blue  prints  and  their 
judgement  is  not  faultless.  Fit- 
ting a  part  the)  often  mi  short 
and  waste  of  material  and  time  is 

in  result, 

\<  iw  a  da)  s  with  — - 1 1  <  irtage  1  if 
steel,  in  order  to  replace  spoiled 
material    we    more    often    as    not 

have  t"  wait  a  few   days.     Ml  these 


•  ontributes   again   to  a    fa<  t    that 

the   \  el  \    few    instl  U<  t"i  -   we   ha\  e, 

■  rloaded   t"  -in  h  an   1 
that  it  1-  beyond  thcii  .  apa<  it)   t" 
gh  e  enough  attention  t"  indi\  id 
ual  persons  and  explain  in  details 

w  hat   men  h.i\  e  1,.  do  and  how  . 

\ppointing  a  few  more  it 
tors   would   de,  rease  tin-  number 
nt'  their  >  harg<  -  and  tin-  work  w  ill 
omplished  faster,  time  and 
material  will  he  saved. 

To  the  inroads  of  the  draft  and 
w  omen  mo\  ing  in  in  place  of  men 
w  ill  further  aggra\  ale  these  con 
ditions. 

In  conclusion,  I  ma)  sa)  again 
w  e  ha\  e  to  ha\  e  nit. re  of  tl 
personal  to  take  charge  of  smaller 
gri tups  and  i'  give  i hem  insl rue 
tion  right  on  a  job  what  to  do 
and  how  tn  do  it :  this  in  addition 
tn  the  training  offered  b)  the 
Federal  I  defense  and  c< >m  pan) 
schools. 

SHORT  CUT  TO  WELDING 
INSTRUCTION 

By  Alec   Drachenfels 

Morinship  Corporation 

When   we  started   construction 

■  ai  the  last  w  a\   t . .  tjo  into  opera 


Repairing  ships  is  as  important  as  building  them.  Here  is  the  32,600-ton  battleship 
U.S.S.  California,  equipped  with  G-E  turbine-electric  drive,  being  towed  to  drydock 
at  Pearl  Harbor  after  being  raised  by  use  of  coffer  dams  from  shallow  resting  place. 

(Official  U.  S.  Na.y  Photo) 


People  in  all  professions  work  in  shipyards.  On 
the  hull  of  the  150th  Liberty  ship  to  be  built  at 
California  Shipbuilding  Corporation  appeared 
the  phrase  "Aut  vincere  out  mof-l."  Punled 
workers  sought  out  the  author,  Sam  Arrigo, 
former  Latin  professor,  who  explained  that  it 
meant   "Either  to  conquer  or  to  die." 


tii  hi  at  Marinship  w  e  w  ei  e  fai  ed 
with  the  problem  of  welding  a 
ship  with  mi  welder-.  The  five 
way-  alread)  operating  had  taken 
up  .ill  the  experienced  men  avail- 
able and  the  influx  oi  new  expert 
enced  hands  fell  tu  a  minimum, 
owing  to  labor  shortages. 

Marinship,  therefore,  had  t'  >  go 

to  the  Middle  \\  est  In  do  its  labor 
recruiting.  The  result  was  that 
our  welding  force  consisted  of  I 
foreman,  .^  leadermen,  2  trainees 
and  some  -•'  men,  all  out  of  state 
who  had  been  put  through  a  hur- 
ried 4  tn  1(1  hours'  welding  prac- 
tice and  sent  on  the  job.  Addi- 
tional men  were  -cut  as  tin-  ship 
progressed,  hut  they  were  all  in 
the  same  Category.  These  men 
came  from  many  walks  of  life, 
mostly  iium  packing  houses  and 
railroads.  Their  one  outstanding 
merit  was  their  keeness. 

I  he  -hips'  bottoms  were  being 
laid  and  there  was  no  time  tu  lose. 
We  realized  that  conventional 
methods  of  teaching  were  too 
slow  tu  keep  up  with  the  con- 
struction progress  so  vve  set  out 
tu  hud  some  quicker  way  of  in- 
struction. 

We  had  an  idea  that  it  was  nut 
position  instruction  that  was  the 
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crux  of  the  whole  thing,  but  some- 
thing more  fundamental  than 
that.  After  some  experimenting 
and  a  lot  of  thinking,  we  reached 
the  conclusion  that  "puddle  con- 
trol" was  what  we  were  looking 
f(  ir. 

It  is  from  the  puddle  at  the  end 
of  the  head  that  the  welder  re- 
ceives all  the  elementary  high 
signs  of  his  art.  In  the  shape  and 
flow  of  the  puddle  he  has  his  in- 
dications of  machine  setting, 
amount  of  penetration,  position 
of  rod,  necessary  oscillation, 
length  of  arc,  shape  of  weld  and 
si  i  i  in. 

It,  therefore,  follows  that  the 
essential  knowledge  is  "puddle 
control",  rather  than  the  position 
of  welding.  I  do  not  mean  that 
position  welding  is  unimportant; 
it  is,  however,  secondary  to  pud- 
dle control. 

Since  puddle  control  has  neces- 
sarily to  be  taught  in  one  of  the 
conventional  positions  ami  since 
welders  had  to  be  provided  in  all 
positions,  we  hit  on  the  idea  of 
splitting  our  trainees  into  equal 
groups  and  teaching  and  teaching 
them  to  weld  in  one  of  the  posi- 
tions only,  concentrating  all  the 
lime  on  instructions  based  on  effi- 
cient "puddle  control".  In  this 
manner  we  expected  to  be  able  to 
cover  our  production  require- 
ments for  all  positions.  The  un- 
derlying principle  behind  our  idea 
was  that  once  a  man  masters 
"puddle  control"  regardless  of 
position  he  will  make  a  better  all 
around  welder  and  it  would  be  a 


Coast  Guardsmen  are  shown  in  their 
classroom  at  the  East  Pittsburgh  works 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  where  they  are 
learning  how  to  maintain  and  operate 
equipment  for  Coast  Guard  vessels.  This 
is  the  first  of  four  groups  of  20  men  who 
will  take  the  six-week  course. 


small    matter    to    introduce    new 
methods  and  positions  to  him. 

We  put  our  scheme  into  opera- 
tion and  had  very  commendable 
results.  Several  interesting  obser- 
vations arose  from  the  experi- 
ment. "\Ye  found  that  "puddle  con- 
trol" is  best  taught  in  the  verti- 
cal, overhead  and  horizontal  posi- 
tions. Flat  welding  with  large 
electrodes  does  not  seem  to  give 
the  required  knowledge,  and 
whereas  a  trainee  can  easily 
switch  from  any  of  the  former 
three  positions  into  all  four  posi- 
tions, several  of  the  men  who 
started  in  the  flat  plane  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  mastering 
the  other  three  positions.  The 
reason  probably  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  too  much  difference 
in  the  techniques  of  handling 
large  electrodes  without  oscilla- 
tion in  flat  position  and  that  of 
handling  smaller  electrodes  in  the 
vertical,  horizontal  and  overhead 
positions.  We  also  found  that  men 
learned  to  run  flat  easiest  and  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  person 
who  has  mastered  the  more  diffi- 
CUt  positions  can  certainly  fall 
into  the  flat  without  any  trouble. 
It  is,  therefore,  advisable  not  to 
limit  a  trainee's  scope  to  flat  work 


Twenty  Coast  Guardsmen  are 
feeing  trained  to  maintain  and 
operate  equipment  for  Coast 
Guard  vessels  at  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company's  East 
Pittsburgh  woks.  Sixty  other 
blue-jackets  will  take  the  six- 
week  course  in  the  future. 
Five  of  the  trainees,  all  elec- 
trician's mates,  are  shown 
above  examining  a  generator 
stator  with  their  teacher. 


too  long,  but  allow  him  to  practice 
one  of  the  other  positions. 

We  noticed  also  that  most  be- 
ginners have  the  idea  that  once 
they  master  an  automatic  and 
rythmic  oscillation  their  welding 
troubles  are  over.  We  have  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  overcom- 
ing this  conviction.  When  in- 
struction is  presented  from  the 
point  of  view  of  "puddle  control" 
the  whole  approach  is  changed 
and  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that 
the  trainee  must  understand  right 
from  the  start  that  he  canot  for^e 
the  puddle  to  take  shape  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes  unless  he  learns 
to  recognize  and  obey  the  indica- 
tions in  that  puddle.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  he  who  tells  the 
peddle  how  to  behave,  but  the 
puddle  is  the  one  that  tells  him 
and  he  must  learn  to  understand 
the  puddle's  language.  If  he 
doesn't,  his  progress  will  be  re- 
tarded by  having  to  fight  against 
wrong  machine  setting,  wrong  po- 
sitioning of  rod,  unnecessary  and 
faulty  oscillations  and  so  on. 

"I'uddle  Control"  also  teaches 
the  trainee  in  the  earliest  stages 
that  no  two  puddles  are  exactly 
alike  and  that,  therefore,  a  slight- 
ly different  approach  is  required 
in  every  puddle,  in  order  to  insure 
a  uniformly  shaped  weld. 

We  also  found  that  the  setting 
of  machines  and  general  applica- 
tions can  and  should  be  standard- 
ized for  quick  instruction.  The 
only  variation  between  individ- 
ual style  which  can  hardly  be 
eliminated  are  the  differences  of 
approach  discussed  in  the  preced- 
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my  paragraph.  The  old  convic 
lion  ili.it  welding  methods  must 
iderabl)  with  each  in 
dividual  has  gone  bj  the  board. 
This  com  i<  t  i .  .ii  grew  out  of  the 
that  our  admirable  pioneers 
unfortunate  enough  t"  have 
had  i"  learn  the  trade  bj  them 
selves  b)  the  hit  and  miss  method, 
gradual  1)  and  painfull)  develop 
my  i  means  to  an  end  often 
through  incorrect  procedure.  The 
fact  thai  thej  could  produce  the 
necessary  results  does  not  justify 
their  methods  any  more  than  a 
man  i-  justified  in  claiming  thai 
the  right  wa)  t"  walk  i-  on  hi*. 
hands,  iuM  because  after  man) 
painful  years  of  practice  he  can 
walk  mi  hi>  hands.  Lei  ih  walk 
the  righl  \\  ay  . 

A    POCKET    OUTLINE    OF   THE 
WORK  OF  A  SUPERVISOR 

By  James  R.  De  Long 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Shipbuilding  n<  >w  req  u  ires 
»p«  ed,  breadth  of  knowledge,  cap 
acit)  for  adaptation,  concentra- 
tion "ii  essentials,  resourceful 
leadership  and  an  understanding 
of  personnel  in  the  training  of  su 
pervisors.  This  outline  of  work 
that  follows  attempts  t>  >  co\  ei 
these  requisites. 

Leadership 

An  organization  to  be  success 

fnl  must  have  strong,  resourceful 

leadership:      The    leader    must    lie 

willing  tn  assume  full  responsibil 
ity    for  his  work  and  the  men  as : 

1.  Training 

2.  Safer.) 

3.  \\  i  'i  king  (  i  mditions 

4.  Problems  in  supervising  men 
and  women 

5.  <  organizing. 

The  supervisor  must  look  ahead 
forcing    personally    the    necessity 

1.  Increase  technical  skill. 

2.  I  .earn  tn  use  books,  texts  and 
np  to  dale  term-. 

3.  I. earn     tn    he    a    natural     in- 
struct! 'I". 

4.  Understand    industrial    ps) 
chology. 

5.  Know    how    t"    express    and 
\\  rite  ideas. 

6.  Learn  tn  enjoj    righting  the 
hardest    problems   and   not   he  dis- 


ced bj   ineflfii  ien<  >   and  lai  k 
tii  m. 
1  the    Company's 

■  -  musl  be  understood.  \\  ell 
founded  i  ompam  polii 
sential  to  sU. ,  cssful  organiza 
ti"iis.  Companj  policies  ma)  be 
broadl)  defined  as  the  bod)  of 
principles  or  rules  of  conduct  by 
w  hich  the  aims  of  the  enterprise 
are  to  be  achie\  ed. 

Planning 
The  supen  is..r  in  planning  the 
w  oi  k  should  formulate  a  plan  and 
woi  k  to  the  plan.  The  work  should 
be  outlined  in  a  s)  stematic  w  a) . 
\s  work  planning  has  a  definite 
reaction  on  the  men  mentall)  as 
w  ell  as  ph)  sically,  as  : 

1 .  \\  ell  '  irganized. 

2.  Have  all   the   fads. 

3.  Knowledgi     of    the    men    and 
training  of  them. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  job. 

5.  Knowledge     of     the     equip 

in  cut. 

6.  Be  aide  tn  follow   up. 

7.  (  >pen     minded     for     impn  i\  e 
ment. 

Ability  for  Planning 
Abilities    for    planning    a-    re 
quired  are : 

1 .  T(  i  see  a  situatii  m  as  a  w  In  de. 

2.  Be  aide  tn  break  a  problem 

dow  n    int. i   its   elements. 

3.  G mstructh  e  imaginatii m. 

4.  Impersonal  attitude. 

.i.    Be   aide    tn   measure   a    given 
pn  icedure. 
6.   Not  t"  become  entangled  in 

details  that  no  time  remains  for 
planning.  The  supervisor  should 
discipline  himself  in  planning  his 
lime. 

Grievances 
Men  spend  years  learning  a 
trade.  But  spend  little  or  mi  time 
learning  about  their  fellow  men 
or  their  habits.  A  good  super- 
visor will  Stud}  his  men  at  all 
times  ti  i  detect  any  yrie\  anccs  ,  ,r 
symptoms.  The  supervisor  that  is 
alert  can  detect  grievances  b)  the 
s\  mpti  mis  befi  ire   the  men  them- 

seh  es   km  iw  . 

When  a  plant  is  running  tw  ent) 
four  hours  a  day,  the  supervisor 
finds  Humeri  his  mistakes  in  work- 
manship. When  the  mistakes  con- 
tinue tn  occur  the  men  will  be- 
i  omi    dissatisfied  and  have  a  ten- 


Seth  Hershey,  turret  lathe  operator  employed 
by  the  York  Ice  Machinery  Corporation  at 
York,  Pa.,  is  a  production  veteran  of  two  wars. 
At  seventy,  he  has  postponed  his  retirement  to 
say  on  the  job  building  ports  for  the  cargo 
ships  of  America's  Victory  Fleet,  and  Rear  Ad- 
miral Emory  S.  Land,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission,  has  commended  him  for 
the  part  he  is  playing  in  war  production. 
While  the  youngsters  ore  busy  preparing  to 
carry  on  in  war  work,  men  like  Mr.  Hershey 
are  endeavoring  to  reach  a  still  higher  speed 
in   turning   out   vital   war   materials. 


dene)  tn  slow  down  production 
assuming  the  attitude  "1  don'1 
care".  This  form  of  grievances 
are  very  common  and  maybe 
overcome  by  instilling  the  atti- 
tude in  the  men.  "no  matter  what 
the  job  is  IT)  tn  complete  it  and 
as  accurate  as  possible."  With 
least  amount  of  commenl  mi 
Others  mistakes. 

Grievances  Solution 

1.  Knowledge   of   the   causes 

2.  Immediate  explanatii  hi 

3.  Sympathy 

4.  Imagining 

5.  Worth  of  the  individual 

6.  Training 

7.  Facing  realities 

8.  Si  iluti.  in  i  if  pri\  ate  problems 

9.  Direct  orders  when  needed 
Id.   Replacement  when  absolute- 
ly necessarj . 

1 1.  Change  in  surroundings. 
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Boot  toMtyKMT 


for  shipyard  knowledge 


)  □  Q  DQQQf 


:oming   aboard    pause   to   study 
available    in    "Ferryboat    Col- 


Center:  Ed  Jockers,  instructor  in  Yard 
school,  also  teaches  an  attentive  group  or 
ferry. 

Bottom:  Vincent  Sheehan  convinces 
shipfitter  that  a  blueprint  does  mi 
while  another  student  uses  a  nearby 
desk. 


The  busy  little  bee  that  im- 
proves each  shining  hour  has 
nothing  cm  Richmond  shipyard 
workers  who  ride  ferries  to  San 
Francisco.  During  the  one-hour 
voyage,  classes  in  a  variety  of 
shipbuilding  subjects  fill  all  avail- 
able space  with  attentive  stu- 
dents. The  instructors  are  ship- 
yard leadermen  and  foremen. 

The  Permanente  Metals  Corp., 
Richmond  Shipyard  No.  One, 
Personnel  Training  Department, 
started  the  idea,  Yard  Three  came 
in  a  close  second  and  Yard  Two 
is  now  laying  plans  to  follow  suit. 
On  the  Yard  One  ferries,  classes 
are  given  in  welding,  pipefitting, 
shipfitting,  blueprint  reading,  ma- 
rine electricity,  and  first  aid. 
Classes  for  other  crafts  are  being 
formed  as  rapidly  as  requested  by 
workmen  and  instructors  can  lie 
secured. 

Motion  and  still  pictures,  black- 
hoards,  mimeographed  lesson 
sheets,  lectures  and  class  discus- 
sions are  used,  giving  instruction 
in  theory,  principles  and  methods 
to  correlate  with  the  actual  work- 
being  done  in  the  shipyard. 

Dick  Liebes,  director  of  Per- 
sonnel Training  in  Yard  One,  and 
his  assistants.  Art  Jacobs  and 
Frank  Newhall,  have  labored  long 
and  faithfully  to  get  the  school 
under  way.  Cordial  cooperation 
has  been  given  by  the  Maritime 
Commission,  Manager  Fenema  of 
the  Wilmington  Transportation 
Co.,  and  Captain  Tibbetts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation. 


Top:  Neale  Lewis  diagrams  the  magnetic  forces 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  in  armature  and 
field. 

Center:  Ed  Jockers  unravels  a  tangled  problem 
in  the  ratios  of  diameters,  perimeters  and  so 
forth. 

Bottom:  Shipfitters  laying  out  ship  lines  on  the 
ferry  deck. 


The  supervisoi  can  strengthen 
and  de\  elop  lii—  leadei  -l>ii .  bj  : 

1     Ri  the    individual 

nces. 

2.   R  their    infli 

on  the  action  of  the  men. 

Ibsen  ing  the  effecth  eness 
from  taking  advantages  ol  indi 
vidua!  different  es  in  getting  work 
done. 

4.  Understanding  group  atti 
tudes  and  morals. 

«  Ine  iiidix  idual  differs  from  an 
other  in  personality  .  aptitudes  and 
special  abilities  with  which  he  is 
equipped  and  which  he  is  able  to 
contribute  to  the  companj . 

supen  isor  who  know  -  his 
men  recognizes  their  indh  idual 
ii\  and  handle-  their  grievances 
promptl)  and  maintains  their 
moral  through  sound  plan  leader- 
ship, 1>\  doing  tlii>  he  is  taking 
the  necessary  step-  t"  hold  absen- 
ces and  tardiness  to  a  minimum. 

A  new  employee  lack-  full  con- 
fidence in  the  company.  Therebj 
giving  the  supervisor  a  selling  job 
too.  The  objective  trying  to  ob- 
tain a  well  balanced  worker  in  his 
work  unit.  "Job  instruction"  is 
verj  important  to  a  new  em- 
ploj  ee. 

PROBLEMS    IN    REPAIR    WORK 

By  Dave  W.   Ellsworth 


The  repair  and  up-keep  oi  ma 
chinery  in  shipyards  working  pn  a 
twenty  four  hour  basis  is  a  major 
problem;  a  problem  that  taxe- 
both  the  patience  of  management 
and  the  Maintenance  Department 
alike. 

Machinery,  no  matter  how  well 
put  together,  has  the  factor  ol 
friction  to  contend  with  and  ulti- 
mate repairs  become  necessary. 
Then  too,  our  present  need  for 
operators  makes  it  necessary  to 
hire  help  that  still  i-  \  er\  rough 
in  handling  equipment.  By  add- 
ing a  third  and  a  dangerous  fac- 
tor, that  of  overloading  capacities, 
brings  three  prime  reason-  why 
repair  i-  a  definite  problem.  These 
three  cause-  of  breakdowns  must 
be  reckoned  with.  So  working  on 
the  premise,  that  shut-down-  are 


ine\  itable,  «°   gathei  together  oui 
ii  1 1 >    trained  mi 

I)     needed      men    who    have 

ingenuit) .  initiate  e  and  w  ho  take 
pnde  iii  doing  a  job  well.  The 
nucleus    of    the     Department     i- 

good,    but     the    help    lliu  d    at     Ian 

dom  in  man)  instances  lacks  the 
prerequisites  of  good  mechanics. 
This  lack  of  skill  in  some  cases  i- 
balanced  bj   a  determined  w  ill  to 

[*i  i  deh  i  mi'  i  the  man)  irksi  ime 

problem-   of   a    wai    tuned    Main 

e  I  >epai  tment  w  ould  take  a 

gi  e.it    deal   ol    ci  ip) .     ["here   is   a 

lack    of    parts    obtainable    for    re 

placement-,  necessitating  build- 
ing from  w  hat  material  thai  i-  at 
hand  man)  of  the  parts.  This 
method  isn't  always  satisfactor) 
as  a  substitute  material  ma)  be 
far  inferior  t,,  the  original  part. 
\  repair  crew  i-  working  against 
time  ever)  minute  a  machine  is 
standing     idle    and     production 

lake-  a  punch   in   the  Si  liar  plexus. 

Now    as    ne\  it    befi  ire    w  e    must 

keep  the  wheel-  of  production 
mi  '\  ing. 

\\  i  irking  c< mditii  ms  are  as  a 
rule  poor  for  facilitating  repair 
work.  Weather  or  place  is  no  re 
spector  of  break-downs.  Conse 
quently,  crews  are  toiling  in  the 
■  ipen  even  in  the  w  i  irst  i  if  \\  eather. 

Men  don't  do  their  best  work 
when   they  are  wet  and  cold. 

Few  of  the  yard-,  due  to  the 
over-night  expansion,  are  prop- 
erl)  equipped  to  adequately  han- 
dle main  of  the  major  break- 
down-. Time  again  is  lost  in  send- 
ing parts  out  for  outside  shops  to 
make  the  repairs.  The  best  Main- 
tenance Department  doe-  a  good 
job  in  the  least  possible  time. 
Time  is  vital. 

The  LAMENTS  of  a  MACHINIST; 

or.    A    LITTLE    COOPERATION, 

PLEASE 

By  Henry  F.  J.  Puttaert 

Bethlehem   Steel   Co. 

1.  The  shipfitter  should  know 
what  type  of  equipment  will  have 
to  In-  fitted  mi  the  foundation  they 
install.  In  doing  so,  they  should 
be  careful  in  their  measurements 
ami    work    from    the    same    basic 


lines  used  b)  the  ma<  hinists.  Ship 
line,   definite    frame    lines 

and     base     line-     alone     should     be 
nd   not.  ,,s  i-  ,  iften   th' 

w  oi  k  from  "longs"  w  hi<  h  ai  e  n<  a 
always     right     or     from     frames 

which    ha\  e    not    been    SCt    bv     the 

eers,  ["he)  should  also  strive 
[i  the  foundations  \e\  el  and 
to  proper  declivit)  so  a-  to  re 
quire  the  least  amount  ,,f  surfac 
ing.  I  'intensions  should  be  care 
full)  checked  so  that  flanges, 
.  1  u ai  ket -.  gussets  i ir  -tit 
feners  are  in  the  right  loi 
allow  n  .-  fi  ir  both  heads 

or  nut-  after  hole-  have  been 
drilled. 

2.  The    pipe    litter-   and    COppet 
smiths    should    be   careful   in    tin  n 

measurements  of  pipes  -"  that 
when  the)  are  secured  to  pumps 
the)  will  lit  without  putti 
-train  on  the  pump  flanges  and 
cause  the  -haft-  to  bind.  Tump 
inlet-  and  outlet-,  valves,  fittings 
and  pipes  should  never  be  left 
open,  but  covered  with  blanks  of 
wood  or  metal.  SO  as  to  avoid  dirt, 

loose  bolt-,  nut-,  welding  rod-  or 
other  foreign  substance  to  fall  in 
them  and  eventuallv  reach  the 
equipment  and  cause  serious  dam- 
age. 

3.  Welders  should  be  careful  in 

welding     foundations,    to    insure 

w  el. lint;  in  proper  sequence  with 
the  righl  heat  and  size  weld,  in 
order  to  produce  the  least  amount 
ot  distortion.  In  welding-  near  ma- 
chinery they  should  see  that  it  is 
protected  from  sparks,  especially 
il  machinery  in  the  course  of  in- 
stallation i-  open. 

4.  Burners  should  be  especially 
careful  in  burning  through  decks, 
and  bulkhead-  and  first  find  out 
what  is  going  on  on  the  other 
-ide.  Serious  damage  might  re- 
sult from  molten  metal  living  in 
an  i  ipen  bearing. 

5.  Asbestos  men  and  boiler  in- 
sulation men  should  be  made  to 
realize  that  the)  are  not  the  only 
one-  mi  board  -hip,  and  made  to 
protect  the  equipment  over  which 
they  work.  Asbestos,  spun  glass 
and  line  brick'  dust  are  not  the 
best  lubricants  for  machinery,  but 
rather,  injurious  to  pumps,  valves, 
bearings,  electric  motors,  etc. 
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6.  All  crafts  should  protect  the 
equipment  installed  on  board, 
which,  after  all,  is  what  makes 
it  tick  and  they  should  be  made 
to  realize  that,  although  perhaps 
in  a  small  way,  it  is  they  them- 
selves who  are,  nevertheless,  pay- 
ing for  this  equipment. 

ADVANCE    DEVELOPMENTS    IN 
SHIPFITTING 

By  James  Van  Marr 

Shipfitting  is  one  of  the  most 
important  crafts  in  ship  building, 
and  because  a  shipfitter's  circum- 
stances are  so  diversified,  he  can 
easily  be  termed  a  "jack-of-all- 
trades".  He  is  called  upon  for  ad- 
vice about  everything  that  has  to 
do  with  the  construction  of  a  ship. 

The  particular  requirements  of 
a  shipfitter  during  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship,  from  keel  to  wheel- 
house,  are  to  thoroughly  know 
blueprint  reading,  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, carpentry,  joiner  work, 
rigging,  welding,  chipping,  burn- 
ing and  mold  loft  work.  Layout 
work  is  une  of  the  above  men- 
tioned which  he  needs  to  know- 
second  to  none. 

In  advanced  shipfitting  a  lead- 
erman  on  the  ship  should  plan  his 
work  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 
For  example,  if  the  shelter  deck- 
is  nearing  completion  all  the  ma- 
terial that  is  to  be  installed  on  the 
shelter  deck  should  be  ordered  in 
time  to  have  it  available  at  the 
proper  time,  considering  also  al- 
lowances fur  any  delays.  Sequence 
nf    construction    is    of    great    im- 


portance,  ai 
every     day 
chart. 

Shipfitting 
moments   of 


should   be   studied 
mi     the     sequence 


s  nut  without  its 
nick  thinking  and 
sound  judgment,  because  there 
are  no  limits  as  to  what  you  may 
be  called  upon  in  do  or  decide. 

Problems  confronting  a  ship- 
fitter  are  the  following:  dissatis- 
fied   workmen,    lack    of    materials. 


A    scene 
training   < 


ship    inyard 


s,  who  actually  handle 
rk  as  they  learn. 


minor  details  hindering  important 
ones,  mold  lines  out,  wrong  brack- 
ets, buckled  bulkheads,  template 
wrong,  no  added  material,  mate- 
rial too  short,  no  burners  avail- 
able, unable  to  get  a  welder  or 
chipper,  men  making  mountains 
out  of  mole  hills,  blueprints  not 
showing  proper  detail,  someone 
changed  this  or  that,  "that  is  not 
the  way  we  did  it  in  1915".  These 
and  many  others  must  be  reck- 
oned with,  and  given  sound  judg- 
ment and  quick  decisions. 

Handling  men  is  as  important 
as  many  other  things.  This  may 
be  a  gift  for  some  and  an  accom- 
plishment for  others.  Perhaps 
some  do  not  have  it,  and  some 
newer  accomplish  it,  but  one 
proof,  or  at  least  a  good  analysis 
of  this  is  do  your  men  work  with 
you  one  hundred  percent  or  one 
percent  against  you. 

A  shipfitter  leadman  must  also 
be  alert  as  to  the  safety  of  his 
men.  He  should  be  able  to  recog- 
nize types  of  ability  in  each  man, 
and  realize  that  some  men  may- 
be better  at  one  particular  kind 
of  work  than  the  other,  and  it  is 
the  leadman's  responsibility  to 
get  the  best  he  can  out  of  a  man 
in  the  least  possible  time. 


Time  is  the  essence  of  our 
war  problem,  and  any  man  who 
through  his  ingenuity  and  knowl- 
edge of  shipbuilding  can  devise, 
promote  or  speed  up  the  construc- 
tion of  any  ship  or  part  thereof, 
can  regard  himself  as  a  soldier  on 
one  of  our  most  essential  fronts — 
SHIPBUILDING. 

HEALTH   PROBLEMS 

By  Carl  Hilpsich 

Something  should  be  done  about 
health  conditions  in  the  ship 
yards.  In  ordinary  times,  condi- 
tions as  they  are  now  would  not 
be  allowed  to  exist. 

Welder's  smoke  is  the  direct 
cause  for  the  loss  of  more  than 
2500  man  hours  of  work  per  ship. 
Welder's  smoke,  especially  from 
galvanized  metal,  enters  the  blood 
stream  and  is  the  cause  of  a  sick- 
ness that  may  affect  a  person  in 
at  least  three  different  ways,  or 
any  combination  of  these,  namely: 
in  the  throat,  muscles  or  bowels. 
The  throat  takes  on  the  symptoms 
i  if  a  bad  cold,  but  ordinary  cold 
remedies  do  not  clear  them  up. 
Muscles,  when  attacked,  become 
sore  throughout  the  body,  and  the 
individual  becomes  weak.  Diarr- 
hea is  the  result  when  the  bowels 
are  affected. 

Bad  light  doesn't  help  the 
wurker  do  a  better  job;  and  here 
has  been  the  cause  of  at  least  one 
death. 

Poor     eating    facilities,    where 


A  group  o'  six  shipyard  workers,  all  checkers  and  time-keepers  in  the  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  shipyard  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.  Left  to  right,  they 
are:  Louise  James,  Frances  Douglas,  Beatrice  Ivlaxcy,  Doris  Moncrief, 
Odette  Fletcher,  and  Posey  Shealey.  Hundreds  oJ  other  women  fill  such 
jobs  as  welders,  pipe  fitters,  etc.,  replacing  encugh  men  to  make  up  several 
companies  of  soldiers  on  the  war  fronts. 
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sandw  i<  hes  itlk,   cand)  , 

'.mi  and  pie  1 1  imprise  the 
bill  of  fare  da)  in  and  daj  out  are 
disheartening,  The  half  hour  .il 
lowed  foi  lunch  seems  short  ex 
cept  for  tin-  fifteen  minutes  spent 
standing  in  line  waiting  to  be 
served.  It  a  man  eat  outside  the 
yard,  tin-  storj  is  about  tin-  same 
except  that  lie  i-  exhausted  when 
In-  returns  t"  the  ship  because  of 

till'     distance. 

None  hi'  the  above  conditions 
are  bej  i md  repair.  \\  li\  isn't 
mi  ire  being  di  me  al  >•  ml  them  ? 

ABSENTEEISM,   AGENT   OF  THE 
AXIS 

By   Martin   Encinqcr 
Marinship  Corporation 

«  me  of  the  most  discussed  prob- 
lems in  the  shipyards  is  absen 
teeism  and  ye1  the  dyed  in  the 
wool  worker  never  yets  a  "'"1 
from  the  management  for  his 
faithful  attendance,  day  in  and 
day  out,  through  bad  weather  and 
sickness.  There  are  man)  workers 
who  would  appreciate  a  pat  on 
the  hack  for  their  loyalty  and  per- 
severance, but  none  is  forthcom- 
ing, fnstead,  they  continually 
hear  about  the  5%  who  arc  ab- 
sent. 

Why  not  attach  a  note  to  the 
card     of     the     loyal     worker     each 

month,  acknowledging  the  fact 
that  he  hasn't  missed  a  day  and 
every  three  months  give  him  a 
butt  m,  a  silver  pin  for  six  months' 
perfect  attendance  and  a  gold  pin 
n  ir   a    \  ear's.     I  lown    deep   in    his 

nut  lie  is  pmud  of  his  loyalty 
and  would  like  to  know  that  the 
management  appreciate  it.  So  let's 
forget  about  the  5%  who  don't 
and  recognize  the  95$  who  do 
come,  despite  inclement  weather, 
sickness  and  adverse  transporta- 
tion   facilities.     Let's    he    a    BIG 

AMERICA. 

SAFETY  OF  STAGING 

By  Frank  M.  Findley 

\\  \TCII   YOUR   STEP! 

["hose  word-,  should  ring  con- 
stant^ into  the  ear-  of  every  per- 
son employed  in  the  shipyards, 
and  particularly  the  people  who 
are    new    to    this    work.     If    such 


•  man)    un 

I-  would  he  pre 

that  people 

■  j t i . ai    in    in. .\  ing 

about    and    working    on    a    ship. 

K\  <-r\  one  should  not  onlj  l» 
lul  in  order  to  pi  e>  ent  an)  injur) 
to  himself,  hut  should  also  be 
careful  not  to  create  an)  condi 
lion  which  might  tend  to  cause 
injur)    to  others. 

In  recent  weeks  large  numbers 
ot  women  have  been  employed  b) 
all  the  yards.  \<  cording  to  \  ai  i 
oils  forecasts,  this  is  Put  a  fore 
runner  of  what  ma)  he  ex] 
in  the  next  \  eai  Ol  s, ,.  \\  omen 
in  general  have  had  ver)  little  ex 
perience  in  climbing  about  lad- 
ders, -ucli  as  necessar)  when 
working  on  a  ship.  \\  elders  and 
burners  in  particular  must  carry 
a  large  amount  of  bulk)  equip- 
ment. .Most  all  people  in  these 
two  trades  attend  schools  run  by 
the  companies,  as  preliminary 
training.  This  offers  a  line  oppor- 
tunit)  to  instruct  women  in  par 
ticular  as  to  how  t,,  climb  ladders 
with  their  tools  and  to  ni<>\  e  about 
a  boat  in  general.  It  ma)  he  nec- 
essar) to  place  ladders  in  the 
schools  -,,  .,-  to  familiarize  these 
new  employees  with  the  correct 
procedures  in  climbing,  and  also 
to  have  some  staging  built  for  fur- 
ther instruction,  as  to  how  to 
work  with  safety. 

The    scaffolding    built    on    the 

outside  and  inside  of  ships  is  crini- 
m.  m I \  known  as  staging.  On  the 
outside  there  are  numerous  meth- 
ods in  which  this  sta^in^;  is  built. 
Some    use    all    steel    construction. 

with   W len  planks,  while  others 

use  the  traditional  all  wood  con 
struction.  The  outside  staging  is 
imilt  with  regular  inten  als  i  >i 
space,  s,  i  tha  i  men  ma)  wi  irk  ci  uti- 
fortabh  ;  In  >w  ever,  in  mi  ist  con- 
Structii  m  there  is  pn  >\  hied  a 
me, mi-  of  setting  up  what  is 
known  is  intermediate  staging 
This  is  to  enable  people  to  work 
at  heights  in  between  the  regular 
spacings.  <  hi  steel  construction 
ilii-  i-  generall)  accomplished  by 
using  s'paw  Is  fn  >m  the  le\  el  de- 
sired, while  in  all  wooden  con- 
duction '  series  of  tables  is  used. 
In  both  instances  wooden  planks 


i  in  at  these  le\  els.    Mso  on 
the  outside  then-  usuall)  ai ■ 
er.il  master  ladders  which  enables 

a  pel  -on  to  climb  from  the  gl  ■  mild 

le\  el  to  the  top  of  ihe  hoat.   I  here 

ma)  he  numerous  other  ladders 
set    in    at    various    heights    for    the 

com  enieni  e  i  if  the  w  i  a  kers. 
Inside  staging  i-  built  for  work 

ei  -  "ii  the  inside  of  the  hull.  Ill 
this  t)  pe  there  i-  alsi  i  quite  a  vari 
ation   in   the  construi  tion   I ( 

Used.    Some  prefer  to  use  what   is 

known  as  hanging  staging  in  vari 

oils  locations,  while  others  refuse 
to  use  tins  t)  pe  ami  demand  that 
it   built    from  a   -olid  deck   up.    <  >n 

an  average  most  of  the  inside 
staging  i-  placed  aboul  tine.-  feet 

above    the    deck.      In    this    wa\     it 

permits  a  w  orker  to  use  his  t,„,|s 
overhead.  Ladders  are  set  up 
throughout  the  hoat  -o  as 
able  tin-  people  to  pass  w  ith  ease 
to  all  parts  of  the  hoat.  Guard 
rails  are  placed  wherever  it  is  nec- 
essary to  give  protection  to  those 
on    the   hoat. 

The  stage-  rigger  is  on  the  hoat 
ti  i  make  conditions  safe  for  others, 
and  should  he  called  upon  to  do 
all  work  in  connection  with  the 
setting  up  of  staging  and  moving 
of  same.  The  worst  thing  a  per- 
son can  do  is  to  attempt  to  put 
up  Staging  himself  or  to  move 
that  staging  which  is  alread)  up. 
\  person  working  on  the  outside 
may  attempt  to  use  some  object, 
such  as  a  bucket  to  stand  on. 
Should  this  slip,  it  is  possible  that 
the  person  would  go  under  the 
guard  rail  and  possibl)  fall  as 
high  as  sixty  feet.  When  a  person 
moves  a  plank  himself,  it  may 
w  caken  the  support  of  some  other 
part,  and  cause  injur)  to  someone 
at  a  later  time.  The  best  rule  for 
a  person  to  follow  is  that  the)  'all 
a     stage-rigger     whenever     they 

need   au\    Staging. 

When  traveling  about  a  1"  iat,  a 
person  should  follow  the  routes, 
a-  the)  might  he  called  which 
have  been  set  up  by  the  stage- 
rigger.  All  ladders  have  been 
placed  so  that  the)  are  the  safest 
to  ^et  to  various  points  on  the 
ship.  Some  people  insist  upon 
taking  short  cuts,  hut  this  is  apt  to 
prove  verv  costly.    As  an  instance, 
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Halt  a  million  pounds  of  gigantic  "building  blocks"  prefabricated  in  the  Kearny  yard  of  Federal 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  are  shown  ready  to  go  over  t'.e  top  into  a  new  ship's  hull.  These 
"tank  top  sections,"  each  weighing  42  tons,  are  welded  together  in  the  Assembly  Shop,  then  hauled 
to    a    shipway    ready    for    welding    into    place    to    enclose    a    shallow    "basement"    tankage    space. 


a  person  may  step  on  a  guard  rail, 
which  is  not  put  up  for  that  pur- 

and  this  may  give  way  and 
cau-^e  a  person  to  fall  a  con-ider- 
able  distance.  There  are  also 
other  people  who  try  to  substitute 
speed  for  safety,  and  endanger 
their  lives  in  so  doing.  One  may 
try  this  speed  on  a  master  ladder, 
but  if  he  misse-.  it  is  probable 
that  a  very  serious  injury  will  re- 
sult, due  to  the  length  of  the  lad- 
der. In  climbing  ladders,  people 
should  look  to  see  what  is  above 
them,  as  it  is  possible  a  new  chip- 
per may  be  on  the  job.  and  not 
use  proper  caution,  which  might 
result  in  some  object  falling  on  a 

..  A  welder  or  burner  may 
also  be  working  along  the  path  of 
a  ladder,  and  this  might  result  in 
a  person  getting  a  flash. 

When  walking  along  any  stag- 
ing, particularly  that  on  the  out- 
side, one  should  look  to  see  that 
he  does  not  trip  on  hoses  or  other 
thing-,  such  as  clips,  drippings, 
and  other  piece-  of  metal,  which 
may  have  been  left  on  the  si 
These  absolutely  should  not  be 
there,  but  carele/mess  on  the  part 
of  others  will  not  protect  one  at 


that  particular  moment.  Every 
worker  should  see  that  lie  does  not 
contribute  to  such  conditions,  as 
it  endangers  the  safety  of  all. 
-  -  should  always  be  put  un- 
der all  staging,  and  when  one  fin- 
ishes  work,  he  should  pick  up 
metal  and  tools,  which  he  has 
used.  In  most  yards,  various 
crews  are  supposed  to  keep  all  the 
staging  clear,  and  to  keep  the 
whole  boat  in  a  clean  and  orderly 
condition. 

The  matter  of  putting  up  lad- 
ders is  a  very  serious  one.  as  they 
must  be  secured  through  the  use 
of  clips  or  ropes.  Some  people 
per-i>t  in  putting  up  ladders 
themselves,  and  then  leaving 
them  in  a  loose  condition.  It  is 
possible  a  stage-rigger  may  not 
see  this  for  several  hours,  thus 
causing  an  injury  to  some  other 
person.  Under  no  conditions 
should  a  person,  other  than  a 
>tage-rigger,  put  up  a  ladder.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  the  moving 
of  any  staging.  If  a  person  sees 
any  condition  which  might  cause 
injury  to  other-,  he  should  imme- 
diately report  it  to  a  stage-rigger 
and  in  so  doing  may  prevent  an 
accident. 


No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
go  into  detail  construction  of  vari- 
ous types  of  staging,  both  on  the 
inside  and  outside,  but  an  attempt 

has  been  made  to  roughly  outline 
some  of  the  types  of  staging  used, 
and  to  discuss  some  of  the  condi- 
tions which  are  prevalent  in  all 
yards,  and  to  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  accidents  may  be 
prevented.  Everyone  should 
think,  not  only  of  himself,  but  also 
think  if  he  is  causing  any  condi- 
tion which  may  lead  to  the  injury 
of  his  fellow  workers. 

ROOM    FOR    IMPROVEMENT 

By  Jack  Gibbons 

Being  a  shipfitter  instructor  in 
the  (  Unfitting  Department,  my 
problems  are  many.  Some  small. 
some  large :  some  I  can  handle — 
other — that's  what  I  am  about  to 
write  about. 

As  we  work  only  on  boats 
which  are  in  the  water  (after 
launching),  our  crew  are  respon- 
sible for  all  the  small  stowages 
installed  aboard  ship.  Starting 
with  wrench  stowages,  door 
hooks  and  bumpers,  hose  stow- 
g  -  lifting  pads,  inclined  lad- 
ders, portable  fire  extinguishers, 
to  foundation-  for  safes,  hot  water 
tanks,  ships  fenders,  drinking 
fountains,  refrigerator  founda- 
tion-, -ubmersible  rjumps,  hose 
reels,  hawser  reels,  shore  line  con- 
nection reel-,  position  buoy  tow 
line  reel,  reels  for  small  stuff  to 
foundations  for  fresh  water  drain 
tanks,  salt  water  booster  pumps, 
ice  machinery  foundations,  con- 
denser foundations,  air  flasks,  air 
separators,  hydrogen  bottle-, 
Freon  bottles,  CO2  system  tanks, 
to  air  ports  escape  scuttles  and 
grab  rods  over  manholes. 

Parts  of  these  different  founda- 
tion- and  stowages  are  purchased 
outside  the  yard,  but  most  are 
made  up  in  the  yard  by  the  differ- 
ent shops.  If  the  system  we  now 
have  in  the  yard  was  understood 
by  all  it  would  be  perfect,  but 
that  is  not  the  case.  For  instance, 
there  are  the  inclined  ladders — 13 
in  all.  The  stringers,  treads,  chair 
and  -tool-,  are  made  up  by  the 
-hipfitters    on    the    slabs;    toggle 
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pins,    bra--    coll  heon 

sockets  are  made  up  bj   the  ma- 
chine -hop.   Stanches  - 

hand  rail-  are  in.i>k-  u|i  by 
the    blacksmith    shop,     c " .  1 1  >  I  *.-  -- . 
cable    dogs    and    rail    char 
fr<mi  the  riggers'  loft. 

The  routing  of  all  these 
are  on  the  B  Ms.  A  hold  u]>  from 
-i  comes  through  on  the  in- 
clined ladder  plan,  pending  a  let- 
ter from  the  Navy  Department. 
All  inclined  ladder  plai  - 
marked:  Hold  up.  The  letter  from 
the  Navy  Department  comes 
through,  stating  that  only  Block 
'>.  pertaining  to  ladders  t"r<>ni  Nav. 
Bridge  to  MDC  to  1st  Plat  to  2nd 
Plat  at  Fr  12  are  to  be  held  up. 
pending  an  alteration  to  follow. 
The  other  ladders  on  this  plan 
are  OK  to  go  ahead. 

Slab  8  makes  up  the  parts  they 
are  to  make  up.  and  manifests  to 
the  warehouse.  When  we  get  the 
order  of  schedule  to  install  lad- 
ders aboard  -hip.  we  check  with 
Slab  ft  They  say  "all  made  up 
and  in  warehouse".  We  go  to  the 
warehouse  to  manifest  ladders 
aboard  and  find  parts  mi-sing. 
only  ports  stringers,  treads,  chairs 
and  stools  are  in  warehouse.  We 
then  check  with  the  Production 
Department  and  they  say  "All 
work  on  ladder  plan  held  up 
awaiting  alteration".  The  draw- 
ing room  is  supposed  to  send  each 
department  which  has  routed 
them  parts  of  these  ladders  a  plan 
so  that  they  can  go  ahead  on  parts 
not  held  up.  As  Slab  8  did  receive 
a  corrected  plan,  the  others  ap- 
parently did  not.  Xone  of  these 
departments  took  the  time  to 
check  mi  work  routed  to  them, 
all  were  waiting  on  a  'go  ahead" 
from  the  drawing  room.  We 
get  the  job  with  parts  min- 
ing. Now  we  have  a  deadline,  all 
welding  close  to  gun  mounts  to 
be  finished  by  a  certain  time  so 
the  marine  machinists  car  - 
milling  the  gun  mounts.  As  weld- 
ing on  or  near  gun  mounts  will 
distort  foundations,  some 
ladders  are  to  be  welded  to  gun 
mounts.  The  machinists  are  held 
up :  we  are  held  up  and  a  week  is 
lost  before  parts  needed  are  com- 
pleted.   The  same  problem  exists 


on  all  tlu-  othei  two 

de    up 

plan.  If  we 

ssembly, 

■  d    in-tailed 

the  Production 

rtment  could  go  through  the 

ring   it    done.     In 

theory  the  system  i-  perfe 

practice,   with    inexperienced   men 

trying  to  make  it  work— well  -ir. 

she  just  won't 

POINTS    ABOUT    BRASS    AND 

COPPER   PIPE 

That  Every  Worker  in  a  Shipyard 

Should  Know 

By  S.  L.  Taylor 

Pipefitter  Leadmait 
Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 

The  very  amount  and  number  of 
the  copper  and  brass  line-  in  and 
about  the  engine  room  of  a  ship 
often  causes  them  to  be  considered 
relatively  unimportant.  A  work- 
man, who  would  ordinarily  be 
very  careful  not  to  dan  g  >  > 
or  indicator,  will  often  unthink- 
ingly walk  or  climb  on  the  brass 
or  copper  lines  connecting  such 
instruments  without  realizing 
that  these  lines  are  in  s<  ime  cases 
almost  as  delicate  and  liable  to 
damage  as  the  instruments  that 
they  connect.  The-e  lines  are  the 
nerve  system  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  ship:  through  them  flow  the 
impulses  that  both  tell  the  engi- 
neer- and  i  ifficers  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  varii  >us  parts  and  sys- 
tem- of  the  ship,  and  also  govern 
and  control  those  actions.  While 
it  i-  true  that  in  the  final  inspec- 
tion of  the  various  systems,  flat- 
tened or  kinked  portions  of  the 
copper  tubing  is  usually  dis 
ered  ami  corrected  there  is  still 
the  possibility  that  some  such 
damage  might  go  undetected  until 
such  a  time  when  it  would  cause 
a  failure  in  the  proper  operation 
of  the  machinery :  and  in  wartime 
even  a  relatively  minor  mishap 
could  under  certain  circumstances 
result  in  serious  damage  or  even 
the  loss  of  the  ship  itself. 

Much  more  common  however 
is  the  case  where  the  damage  is 
discovered.  Then  the  damaged 
portii  'ii  is  removed,  resulting  in  a 
waste  r  which  is  one  of 


ials  at  this 
• 
invoh  ed  in  this 

•  re  than 
item   and   over  a   number  of  hull- 
could  be  shown  to  !.. 
dela\  ■ 

in    on    one 
hull  through  car  nd  in- 

difference  required   betwe« 
and  1 :  Pper  tubii  \ 

more  than  !  'k  for  a  me- 

chanic ami  a  helper.  While  this  i~ 
admittedly  an  extreme  case  that 
•t  eliminate  the  fact  that 
most  damage  and  loss  of  time 
from  this  cause  would  be  elimi- 
nated if  all  the  workmen  on  the 
hull  knew  and  realized  the  im- 
portance and  weakness  of  this 
type  of  material. 

YARD   COORDINATION 

By  Earl  Morgan 

Improvement  of  inter  depart- 
mental cooperation  and  work 
planning,  has  a  place  in  common 
in  our  ship  building  industry. 

If  our  Engineering  Department. 
Purchasing  Department,  and  1  de- 
partment Head-  could  gel 
gether.  and  plan  as  near  as  ]  - 
sible  the  delivery  of  equipment 
and  materials  as  needed,  to  coin- 
cide with  construction  of  our 
Hulls,  we  could  expedite  the  out- 
fitting to  a  great  extent. 

Now,  for  instance,  if  the  Pur- 
chasing Department  knev 
what  Pump.  tank.  etc..  was  need- 
ed first,  after  the  laying  of  the 
keel,  and  had  that  material  at 
hand  when  needed,  and  the  bal- 
ance came  in  sequence  with  the 
the  ship,  the  outfit- 
ting and  delivery  time  could  be 
cut  to  a  minimum. 

Quite  often  the  lack  of  proper 
planning,  and  the  fact  that  Pur- 
chasing Department  does  not 
know  the  sequence  of  systems  and 
equipment  going  into  the  ship. 
-  -  delays,  due  to  the  fact  that 
what  is  needed  first  is  not  on 
hand,  and  probably  something 
that  is  needed  for  the  trial  trip, 
is  at  hand  and  taking  up  valuable 
warehousing  space. 

Let's  get  Engineering  and  Pur- 
chasing and  the  layout  man  all 
together  on  this. 

:   in  a  jortkiomins 
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/— Salt  Water  in  Lube  Oil 


A 


SS  A  MARINE 
diesel  engineer,  I  have  been  asked 
several  times  what  kind  of  trouble 
in  general  I  have  had  with  marine 
diesel  engines. 

I  will  herewith  give  you  a  few 
of  the  experiences  I  have  had  with 
the  marine  diesel  engine  in  the 
past  thirty  years.  The  diesel  en- 
gine gives  us  less  and  less  trouble, 
but,  like  everything  else,  there  is 
still  a  lot  of  improvement  that  can 
be  made  to  this  very  efficient 
prime  mover,  and  I  think  that  a 
diesel  engine  today  operated  by 
an  experienced  engineer  is  as 
good  as  any  type  of  marine  en- 
gine. 

One  of  the  most  common  trou- 
bles experienced  with  the  diesel 
engine  is  salt  water  in  the  lubri- 
cating oil,  and  you  probably  know 
what  that  does  to  your  engine. 
Thousands  of  bearings  have  been 
rebabbited  on  this  account,  and 
you  will  find  lots  of  ships  today 
that  have  plenty  of  salt  water 
muck  in  the  oil  tanks  and  crank 
cases. 

Also  it  is  a  fact  that  many  oper- 
ating marine  engineers  think 
nothing  of  this — not  knowing  the 
seriousness  of  it  or  the  harm  it 
does  to  the  engines. 

How  does  the  salt  water  get 
into  the  oil  ? 

This  can  happen  in  many  wavs 
on  the  different  types  of  engines. 
All  larger  types  of  engines  have 
the  oil  in  a  bottom  tank  with  a 
cofferdam  for  protection  from  the 
sides.  However,  no  protection  is 
offered  from  the  ocean  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  many  times  a  leaking 
seam  or  rivet  will  allow  the  water 
to  seep  in.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
stop  this  seepage  without  dry- 
docking  the  ship. 

Salt  water  can  also  get  in  from 
the  top  of  the  tank.   This  happens 
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when  the  manhole  plate  is  leaking 
and  the  ship  lies  in  port  and  the 
bilges  cannot  be  pumped  out  and 
the  water  rises  over  the  tank  top. 
I  am  always  in  favor  of  sounding 
the  oil  tanks  every  four  hours 
even  when  the  ship  lies  in  port. 

On  some  ships  the  oil  coolers 
can  give  a  lot  of  trouble,  and 
should  be  cleaned  and  tested 
about  once  every  six  months.  You 
will  quite  often  find  a  leaking 
tube.  A  tubeless  cooler  is  not 
fool-proof  either.  They  are  usu- 
ally placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
crankcase  in  auxiliary  engines. 
One  of  them  had  us  pretty  well 
puzzled  some  years  ago.  Discov- 
ering we  had  salt  water  in  the 
lube  oil  in  one  of  the  auxiliary  en- 
gines, we  stopped  it  immediately, 
pumped  all  the  muck  out  of  the 
crankcase  with  a  hand  pump  and 
cleaned  it.  YVe  thought  at  first 
that  the  water  came  from  a  leak- 
ing rubber  ring  around  the  hot 
torn  fit  on  one  of  the  liners,  but 
after  putting  the  water  test  on 
the  engine,  there  were  no  water 
leaks  to  be  found.  So  we  decided 
the  water  must  be  coming  thn  mgh 
one  of  the  doors  on  the  engines 
side. 

This  decision  came  from  an  ex- 
perience we  had  before  with  a 
little  water  leak  on  top  of  the  en- 
gine. The  water  was  running 
down  the  side  of  it.  We  at  that 
time  thought  that  when  the  pack- 
ing on  the  doors  was  tight  enough 
to  keep  the  oil  splash  from  coming 
out,  the  water  from  the  outside 
should  not  get  in.  That  thought 
required  us  to  rebabbit  the  main 
bearings  on  that  engine  and  we 
were  more  careful  with  the  water 
leak  from  then  on. 

But  in  this  case  it  was  not  the 
trouble.  After  checking  every- 
thing and  not  finding  any  leaks, 
we  decided  to  put  new  oil  in  the 
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crankcase  and  start  up  the  engine 
again,  telling  the  oiler  to  sound 
the  oil  every  hour  on  that  engine 
and  let  us  know  of  any  changes. 
After  about  twelve  hours'  run- 
ning the  oil  raised  about  1/>".  The 
engine  was  stopped  again,  the 
crankcase  cleaned  once  more,  and 
tested.  Everything- as  before,  but 
no  leaks.  We  were  now  willing 
to  listen  to  a  suggestion  from  any- 
one, and  we  got  one  from  the 
youngest  man  in  the  engine  room 
— a  boy  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  He  asked  if  there  was  a 
possibility  that  the  oil  cooler,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  engine,  when 
the  oil  got  warm,  opened  up  some 
pores  or  cracks  and  let  the  water 
in.  We  had  a  spare  cooler  in  the 
storeroom  and  decided  to  try  that, 
and  our  troubles  were  over. 

Lots  of  engines  have  water- 
cooled  pistons,  and  quite  a  few 
are  still  using  salt  water  applied 
through  telescope  pipes.  These 
telescope  pipes  can  give  a  lot  of 
trouble  if  not  well  lined  up  and 
the  packing  in  good  order.  One 
other  experience  we  had  a  number 
of  times  with  crosshead  types  of 
engines  has  been  where  the  water 
goes  in  to  the  gage  block.  After 
some  years  of  service  this  wears 
a  hole  right  through  the  block, 
and  you  will  find  lots  of  engines 
plugged  in  this  place. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  ways  to 
get  water  in  the  oil,  but  those  here 
mentioned  are  the  most  common, 
and  it  would  take  too  much  space 
to  explain  them  all. 

Nowadays  the  motorship  own- 
ers are  going  in  more  and  more 
for  fresh  water  cooling.  This 
eliminates  a  lot  of  trouble  and 
saves  the  owner  a  lot  of  money  in 
repairs  and  material.  We  think 
this  saving  more  than  justifies  the 
extra  cost  of  installing  it  in  the 
ship. 
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by  Special  Correspondents 


Explanatory 

In  the  interests  of  conser- 
vation of  paper  as  directed 
by  W.P.B..  we  are  merging 
our  Northwest  and  South- 
west News  Sections  and  com- 
bining with  them  some  com- 
ment on  the  Central  and 
Coastwide  news  affecting 
the  marine  industries.  We 
hope  that  this  will  meet  with 
approval,  and  that  our  read- 
ers will  feel  free  to  offer  sug- 
gestions or  indulge  in  criti- 
cism. 

In  a  monthly  periodical, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to 
publish  material  that  has 
news  value  in  the  sense  of 
being  new  to  the  reader.  We 
therefore  try  to  confine  our 
comment  to  the  trend  rather 
than  the  event.  Our  two 
representatives,  R.  H.  Cal- 
kins in  the  Puget  Sound-Co- 
lumbia River  area,  and  K. 
M.  Walker  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, will  still  be  supply- 
ing us  with  this  material — 
which  we  will  boil  down  and 
pass  on  to  the  reader  with 
some  comment.    [Editor] 


New  Manufacturing 
Executive  for  West 

Recognition    of    the    growing 

business  and  industrial  impor- 
tance of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  that  area. 
were  believed  mirrored  in  an  exe- 
cutive appointment  made  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Charles    A.    Butcher    of    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  formerly  assistant  to 


tional  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's I  >i-trict  Manufacturing 
and  Repair  I  lepartment,  was  nam- 
ed manager  of  that  department  for 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast  District. 
Announcement  of  the  appoint- 
ment was  received  from  Harry  F. 
Boe  of  Pittsburgh,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  department  for 
the  entire  nation.  Mr.  Butcher 
■I-  1\.  I'..  Powers,  re-igned. 


CHARLES  A.  BUTCHER 

Named  manager  af  Westinghouse"s  Manu- 
facturing and  Repair  Department  for  the 
Pacific   Coast   District. 


The  new  Pacific  Coast  District 

manufacturing  and  repair  man- 
ager will  have  charge  of  activities 
of  his  department  in  a  territory 
comprising  all  or  part-  of  11 
Western  states,  Alaska  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Included  are 
the  District  headquarters  plant  at 
Emeryville,  Calif.,  where  he  will 
make  his  own  headquarters,  and 


manufacturing  and  repair  plants 
at  I."-  Angeles,  Seattle.  Portland 
and   Salt    Lake  City. 

New  Bill 

A  California  Assembly  bill  call- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  ten  ad- 
ditional San  Francisco  bar  pilots 
is  before  that  body.  It-  author 
i-  Assemblyman  Thomas  A.  Ma- 
lone}  of  San  Francisco.  The  meas- 
ure is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard.  The  bill  calls  for  the  ap- 
pointments to  be  made  by  the 
Governor  a-  -hipping  demand-. 
Present  pilot-  number  19. 

Awarded  Service  Emblems 

Four  men  who  are  familiar  fig- 
ure- in  Bay  area  marine  activities 
were  recently  honored  with  the 
award  of  service  emblem-  by  Tide 
Water  Associated  ( >  i  1  Company. 

H.  B.  "Bert"  Haney,  manager 
of  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment, passed  his  quarter-century 
mile-tone  with  Associated,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  event  he  was 
given  a  gold  emblem,  set  with  a 
diamond. 

Olde-t  of  the  group  in  point  of 
service  was  G.  D.  Zeh,  manager 
of  the  Marine  Department,  who 
celebrated  his  40th  anniversary 
with  the  company.  To  honor  this 
outstanding  service  record.  Mr. 
Zeh  was  presented  with  a  gold  pin 
decorated  with  four  diamond-. 

Proud  possessors  of  service  em- 
blem- also  are  J.  G.  Wefring,  mas- 
ter, and  D.  W.  Billings,  chief  en- 
gineer, of  the  S.  S.  Midway.  Mr. 
Billings'  pin  displays  three  dia- 
mond-, symbolic  of  35  years'  con- 
nection, and  Capt.  Wefring  wear- 
one  diamond  for  25  years. 
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Victory  Gardens 

At  Webster-Brinkley  Company, 
Seattle,  Washington,  a  garden 
booth  is  set  up  as  an  information 
center  during  lunch  periods  and 
shift  changes.  The  girl  in  charge 
of  this  booth  serves  as  a  clearing 
house  for  all  manner  of  garden 
queries. 

A  series  of  interesting  events 
has  been  planned,  such  as  a  Mid- 
summer Garden  contest,  Home 
Canning  Contest,  and  a  Harvest 
Festival.  Substantial  prizes  are 
being  offered  in  each  division. 

Seaman's  Hotel 

Merchant  seamen  returning  to 
overcrowded  San  Francisco  from 
overseas  voyages  will  find  here- 
after that  the  150-room  Lincoln 
Hotel  at  115  Market  Street  has 
been  set  aside  for  their  exclusive 
use. 

The  United  Seamen's  Service 
has  negotiated  a  lease  of  this  hos- 
telry for  the  duration.  Housing 
conditions  have  been  so  bad 
that  many  seamen  have  lost  their 
money,  papers  and  other  valuables 
through  being  compelled  to  sleep 
in  public  places.  A  seaman  must 
show  his  papers  to  register  at  the 
Lincoln,  which  opened  on  May  1. 
Kates  are  $1.00  a  day  up. 

Commercial  Fishing 
The  O.P.A.  has  announced  that 
fishing  vessels  operating  in  North 
Pacific,  Alaskan  or  Central  Pacific 


waters  on  long  off-shore  trips  will 
lie  allotted  rationed  foods  for  the 
entire  crew  and  trip,  with  allow- 
ances for  any  emergencies. 

The  Alaska  salmon  fisheries  are 
recruiting  Oriental  labor  for  this 
fishing  season.  Approximately 
2650  men  are  needed  in  the  Alaska 
canneries,  and  these  will  be  Fili- 
pino, Chinese  and  Mexican.  They 
will  have  to  come  mostly  from 
California,  and  will  be  hard  to  get, 
as  they  will  all  have  good  jobs  in 
which  their  present  employers  will 
use  every  effort  to  retain  them. 

Army  and  Navy  are  returning 
80  tenders  and  power  so  iws, 

In  the  meantime  there  is  a  dis- 
pute on  between  the  salmon  in- 
dustry and  some  17  labor  unions 
representing  some  25,000  em- 
ployees who  normally  fish  and 
work  in  fish  canneries  during  the 
Alaska  salmon  season.  The  War 
Labor  Board  on  April  6  had  ap- 
pointed a  five-man  panel  to  hold 
closed  hearings  on  this  dispute, 
which  is  over  wartime  bonus,  war 
risk  insurance,  and  an  "escalator 
clause  in  the  present  contract." 
Personnel  of  this  panel  is :  Theo- 
dore Ryan,  public  member  and 
chairman  ;  Dewey  Bennet  and  Pe- 
ter E.  Terzick,  representing  union 
labor;  Wallace  Campbell  and 
Harry  Shook,  representing  indus- 
try. None  of  these  men  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  whale  fishery  there  will 
be  no  activity  by  American  fisher- 
men, since  the  six  vessels  of 
Amercan  Pacific  Whaling  Co. 
were  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. However,  the  whaling 
fleet  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  will  con- 
tinue whaling  operations  this 
summer. 

Tuna  fishing  is  undergoing  a 
drastic  change.  Practically  over- 
night all  the  so-called  tuna  clippers 
were  requisitioned  by  the  Navy, 
and  disappeared  from  Southern 
California  harbors.  To  take  their 
place,  the  industry  has  bought 
and  converted  many  fishboats  of 
the  purse-seine  type,  and  is  using 
them  to  advantage  in  the  tuna 
business. 

Fishery  Coordinator  Harold  L. 
Ickes  has  appointed  a  consultant 


board  of  nine  men  to  work  with 
the  Government  in  easing  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  Pacific  Coast  sar- 
dine fisheries  before  the  opening 
of  the  new  season  in  August.  The 
1942-43  total  sardine  pack  dropped 
below  the  level  of  1941-42,  al- 
though Southern  California's 
share  increased  by  40  per  cent. 

Surfboats  Shipped 
The  Washington  Boat  Works' 
Lake  Union  plant  on  April  13 
shipped  16  Monotuoy  surfboats  by 
rail  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
officers'  training  station  at  Ala- 
meda, Calif.  Shipment  was  made 
on  eight  railway  cars,  and  com- 
pleted an  order  for  34  of  these 
boats  placed  by  the  Commission. 
Eighteen  of  the  boats  were  ship- 
ped to  the  officers'  training  station 
at  Catalina,  Calif.  The  firm  recent- 
ly delivered  nine  50-foot  Coast 
Guard  patrol  boats. 

Eliminating  Delays 
At  all  Pacific  Coast  ports  organ- 
izations are  being  formed  of  the 
various  factors  involved  with  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  bottle- 
necks and  delays  in  shipments  on 
the  waterfronts.  These  organiza- 
tions hold  frequent  meetings  and 
exchange  ideas,  iron  out  difficul- 
ties, and  agree  on  certain  practices 
calculated  to  prevent  last-minute 
delays. 

One  rather  interesting  corollary 
of  this  movement  is  the  decision 
by  the  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Un- 
ion to  inform  President  Roose- 
velt by  wire  of  every  delay  for 
more  than  30  minutes  of  any  ship- 
ment at  any  Pacific  Coast  port. 

Port  Victory 

The  San  Francisco  State  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners  and  the 
Port  of  Oakland  chalked  up  an- 
other step  toward  victory  when 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  granted 
their  petition  for  a  review  of  a  de- 
cision dismissing  their  suit  to  re- 
strain the  order  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  on  rates  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area. 

War-Risk  Rates 

The  Institute  of  London  Under- 
writers cut  war-risk  rates  during 
March.  The  reductions  were  most 
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marked  in  the    American  section 

es    via    the    Panama 
and  Pacific  «  kean  to  Indi 
Ion   and    the    Persian    Gulf   were 
chopped  from  20  to  IS  per  cent  of 
the  \  alue  of  the  shipment 

This   general   downward   trend 
based  "ii  underwriting  figures  is  a 
indication     .1  fa\  orable  c<  >m 
iiunt  mi  the  .nit i  submarine  war. 

Post-War  Plans  Taking  Form 

\  tentative  program  for  the 
posl  w  .11  development  1  if  San 
Diego  Harbor  has  been  adopted 
as  fi  illows : 

1  1  1  Constructon  ofa  I200'x600' 
commercial  pier  at  the  fool  of 
Tenth  Avenue  with  full)  adequate 
warehouse  space  to  handle  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  commerce,  prin 
cipall)  commodities  from  inland 
points  fi  ir  c  >\  erseas  export. 

I  _'  1  Earmarking  1  if  specific  tide 
lands  by  exercising  cancellation 
clauses  in  existing  and  in  future 
leases  on  property  adjacent  to  the 
Tenth  Avenue  Pier  for  construc- 
tion of  warehi  iuses. 

1  3  1  The  permitting  1  if  all  1  ir  any 
part  of  the  tideland  and  pier  fa- 
cilities to  be  segregated  and  utiliz- 
ed as  a  foreign  trade  zone. 

(4)  Setting-  aside  l>\  the  Har- 
bor Commission  of  $150,000.00  an- 
nually in  a  post-war  fund  specifi- 
call)  earmarked  for  improve- 
ments. 

Personal  Gleanings 

Frederick  J.  Nystrom,  Jr.,  form- 
erly in  the  employ  of  the  Interna- 
tional Shipping  Co.  at  Seattle,  was 
promoted  recentlj  from  the  rank 
of  captain  to  that  of  major  at  the 
San  Francisco  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion, where  he  is  Operations  Of- 
ficer of  the  Port  Air  I  mice. 

Allen  H.  Jones,  formerl)  on  the 
5tafl  of  the  Inter-Ocean  Steam- 
ship Company  at  Portland,  was 
recently  promoted  from  the  rank 
of  captain  to  that  of  major.  He  is 
Material  Control  (  officer  for  the 
Port  \ir  Office  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisci  1  I  '1  irt  1  >t"  I'.ml  iarkatii  m. 

J.  H.  Hurd,  who  has  been  gen 
era!  agent.  Matson  Line.  Los  An- 
geles, is  now  associated  with  Al- 
exander &  Baldwin,  Ltd..  making 
his  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
Succeeding  Mr.  Hurd  at  Los   An- 


geles  will   be   11.  E.  Pippin,  from 
the  San  I  1 

Robert  Moran,  pioneei  Seattle 
hipbuilder  at  the  turn  of  the 
centurj  .  passed  aw  a)  on  Mai  1  h 
17.  1  le  w  .1-  .  me  of  the  most  pi  iw 
erful  .md  influential  personalities 
in  shaping  the  industrial  life  of 
the  Puget  Sound  district. 

James  H.  Withers  has  joined  I 
I.  I  le.citx  &  Co.,  Los   Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  manufacturers'  rep 


JAMES   H.   WITHERS 

resentatives,  as  a  partner.  Mr. 
Wither-  was  for  a  number  of 
years  associated  with  the  Petro- 
leum Equipment  Co.  of  Los  Ange- 
les. The  Hearty  organization  has 
been  the  California  representative 
for  the  Edward  Valve  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Inc.,  for  nearly  2?  years. 

Walter  G.  Willson,  for  the  past 
18  years  Westinghouse  manager 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  been  named 
Los  Angeles  manager  for  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  >!v  Mann 
facturing  Co.,  according  to  recent 

WALTER    G.    WILLSON 


announcement  bj  1  has  A.  I  lostal 
of  San  Francisi  1 1,  I '..■ 
District  managei  for  the  company. 
M 1  \\  ill-c  in  succeeds  A.  J. 
Bronold,  who  i-  being  transferred 
t<  .  I  'ittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  promoted 
to  a  new  executive  post  with  B. 
W.  Clark,  vice  presidenl  in  1  harge 
of  sales.  Mr.  Will-cm  will  be  sue 
ceeded  at  Phoenix  bj  Howard  S. 
Warren  of  1  den. laic.  Calif.,  \\  est 
inghouse  application  engim-r  at 
Los   Angeles  for  the  past  21  years. 

Waterfront  Employers 
(  Iflficers  of  the  \\  aterfronl 
ploj  ers  of  \\  ashington  were  re 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
tlu-  organization.  They  include 
Keith  J.  Middleton,  president;  M. 
G.  Ringenberg,  executive  vice 
president  and  manager  :  and  H.  H. 
Lawson,  treasurer. 

Trustees    were   chosen    as    fol 
lows: 

L.  W.  Baker,  Alaska  Steamship 
Company  ;  E.  C.  Bentzen,  Consoli 
dated  -  (  llympic  Line:  H.  W. 
Burchard,  Furness  Pacific,  Ltd.; 
R.  C.  Clapp,  Rothschild  Interna- 
tional Stevedoring  Companj  ;  H. 
E.  Rhoda,  Luckenbach  Steamship 
Companj  :  L.  J.  Rogers,  Weyer 
haeuser  Steam-hip  Company,  Ta- 
ccima:  William  Semar,  Northland 
Transportation  Company;  F.  E. 
Settersten,  Griffiths  &  Sprague 
Stevedoring  Company;  S.  B. 
Stocking,  Shaffer  Terminals,  Inc., 
Tacoma  ;  R.  A.  Tinling,  Dodwell 
&  Co.;  W.  D.  Vanderbilt,  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.;  and  C.  B.  Warren, 
Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd. 

Congressional  Committee 
Working  on  the  problem  of  the 
-teach  How  of  war  material,  a 
committee  of  -i\  congressmen  and 
one  congresswoman  were  study- 
ing conditions  in  Pacific  Coast 
ports  during  April. 

Members  of  the  group  were: 
Congressmen  Edward  V.  Izac, 
chairman,  of  San  Diego;  John  Z. 
Anderson,  also  of  California  ;  John 
Fogarty,  Rhode-  Island;  Melvin  J. 
Maas,  Minnesota;  James  W. 
Mott.  Oregon;  George  J.  Bates, 
Massachusetts,  and  Congresswo 
man  Margaret  Chase  Smith  of 
Maine.  Accompanying  the  party 
is   I'  ihn   Lewis,  clerk. 
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by  "The  Chief" 


"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
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Electric  Drive  Tankers 

VIII — Electric  Propulsion  Equipment  (cont.) 


Main  Generator 

The  main  generator  is  rated  at 
5400  kva,  3715  rpm,  2370  volts,  1.0 
power  factor,  3  phase,  <>2  cycles; 
it  is  driven  by  the  main  turbine 
through  a  solid-coupling  connec- 
tion. The  generator  has  a  single 
bearing  located  at  the  outboard 
end;  the  coupling  end  is  support- 
ed by  the  turbine  low-pressure 
bearing. 

Frame 

The  stator  frame  and  covers 
are  built  for  a  top-mounted  air 
cooler,  and  form  a  completely  en- 
closed unit  construction  requiring 
ii"  air  seals  or  connections  under 
the  machine. 

A  baffle  over  the  top  of  the  core 
and  windings  protects  these  parts 
from  water  that  might  drip  from 
the  cooler  tubes.  A  drain  pipe 
leads  from  the  baffle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  frame  where  a 
U-shaped  sight  drain  allows  the 
water  to  run  out.  A  clean-out 
plate  is  also  furnished  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  frame. 

The  air  cooler  is  provided  with 
double  tubes  and  inner  and  outer 
tube  sheets  to  protect  against 
leakage.  A  drain  tube  leading 
from  the  space  between  the  tube 
sheets  to  the  outside  of  the  frame 
ah.  i\  e  the  fool  w  ill  allow  am  Irak 
0  run  out  on  the  side  of  the 
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frame  and  thus  be  indicated  visu- 
ally. 

The  air-cooler  cover  is  provided 
with  a  window  on  one  side  above 
the  top  of  the  cooler,  and  a  light  is 
permanently  installed  inside  the 
cover,  adjacent  to  the  cooler.  This 
allows  inspection  of  the  top  cooler 
tubes  during  operation  to  delect 
excessive  condensation,  and  thus 
allow  reducing  the  water  flow  if 
the  water  is  colder  than  normal. 

The  frame,  fabricated  from 
steel  plates  and  bars,  is  supported 
on  each  side  by  steel  footplates. 
Dovetail  steel  ribs  welded  rigidly 
to  the  frame  webs  carry  the  core 
laminations,  which  are  clamped 
together  by  flanges  keyed  to  the 
ribs  at  each  end  of  the  core.  The 
flanges  also  carry  the  binding 
rings  to  which  the  end  portions  of 
the  stator  winding  are  lashed.  The 
stator  windings  are  form-wound 
and  completely  insulated  before 
assembly  in  the  core.  All  coils  are 
interchangeable. 

Field 

The  field  core  is  a  solid  forged 
shaft  in  which  open-type  radial 
slots  are  milled  to  receive  the  con- 
centric machine-wound  coils  in- 
sulated with  mica  tape  and  armor. 
.Metal  wedges  in  the  slots  above 
the  winding  hold  the  coils  in  place 
radially.  The  end  portions  are 
blocked    between    core    end    and 


end  flange  and  are  covered  with 
U-shaped  saddles.  Forged  -  steel 
retaining  rings  shrunk  on  over 
the  end  flanges  hold  the  coil  ends 
in  place  radially.  The  generator 
air  gap  is  0.875  in.  The  average 
resistance  of  the  field  at  25  C  is 
0.440  ohm  and  at  85  C  is  0.541 
ohm.  The  generator  is  Y-con- 
nected  one  circuit  per  phase.  Six 
leads  are  brought  out  to  connec- 
tion straps  located  at  the  bottom 
of  the  generator  on  the  outboard 
end. 

Normal    field    current    at    3715 

rpm   is   165  amp.    Maximum  field 

currents  at  normal  full  speed  and 

at    reduced   speeds  are  as  follows: 

Max.  Safe  Cont. 

Rpm  Fid.  Amperes 

3715   174 

3600  170 

3000  158 

2400  145 

1800  133 

1200  120 

Collector  Rings  and  Brushes 
Collector  rings  are  made  as  a 
unit  and  consist  of  two  forged- 
steel  rings  shrunk  on  over  a  mica 
shell  molded  on  a  forged  steel 
shell.  Leads  come  out  through 
slots  in  the  shell  and  are  con- 
nected to  the  corresponding  leads 
from  the  field  winding. 

The  brush-rigging  consists  of 
two  bus  rings  mounted  on  three 
insulated  studs  attached  to  the 
bearing  cap,  and  protected  from 
above  by  a  steel  drip  cover  fas- 
tened to  the  outboard  pedestal. 
Each  bus  ring  carries  seven 
brushholders.  One  brushholder 
on  each  ring  is  insulated  from  the 
bus  ring  and  connected  to  the  field 
temperature  indicator.  Recom- 
mended brush  pressure  is  two 
pounds.  Each  notch  that  the  ful- 
crum is  moved  downward  in- 
i  leases  the  brush  pressure  yi  lb., 
the  first  notch  representing  1 1/> 
lb.  At  assembly,  the  brush  rig- 
ging should  be  adjusted  in  the 
axial  direction  so  that  the  average 
centerline  of  the  brushes  will  cor- 
respond with  the  centerline  of  the 
ring  when  the  unit  is  hot. 

The  brushes  are  natural-graph- 
ite, General  Electric  Grade  H. 
The  brush  size  is  2J4  in.  x  1 J-4  '"■ 
x   •'  I   in. 
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Protective 
Device  on 
Generator 

LL**vvJ   Uv^v-1    LUvvJ 
Detector  colls 

TEMPERATURE    METER    WIRING 

Ventilation 

The  generator  is  ventilated  by 
means  of  fans  mounted  on  each 
end  of  the  rotor,  taking  air  from 
the  top,  between  the  outer  and 
inner  air  shields.  Part  of  the  aii 
is  forced  directlj  into  the  air  gap, 
and  then  radially  outward  through 
ducts  in  the  stator  cure.  The  re- 
maining air  flows  through  pipes 
hark  of  the  core  into  a  central 
compartment,  from  which  it  is 
led  radially  inward  through 
duets  to  the  air  gap,  thence  with 
the  other  air  outward  through  the 
end  ducts  and  around  hack  of  the 
core  in  the  discharge  compart- 
ments t < ■  the  top  of  the  machine, 
where  it  passes  around  a  baffle 
and  upward  through  the  air  cooler 
to  he  recirculated. 

\  dial  thermometer  i>  mounted 
on  the  frame  for  indicating  the 
temperature  of  the  air  going  into 
the  generator  from  the  air  cooler. 
'The  maximum  air  temperature 
should  he  1C4  F  (411  C). 

The  mtor  is  ventilated  by  air 
entering  through  the  end  flanges, 
passing  under  the  end  windings, 
and  thus  into  channels  cut  in  the 
teeth  of  the  core.  The  air  dis- 
(Page  90,  please) 
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ABOVE:    DIAGRAM   OF   GENERATOR,    SHOWING    LOCATION   OF   OPENINGS 
BELOW:   DIAGRAM  OF  STATOR  TEMPERATURE  COILS 


The  temperature*  colls  are  located  between 
the  stater  colla  and  at  the  center  of  the 
core.  The  locations  facing  the  connection 
end,  ai   shown  at  the  right,  are  as  follows 


Coll 

No. 

Location 

1 

Containing  terminal-  coll  terminal 
T-2 

2 

120°  (modi.)   clockwise  froa  Ro.l 

3 

240°  (mech.)   clockwise  from  No.  1 

k 

One  slot  clockwise  froa  Ro.l 

5 

One  slot  clockwise  from  No. 2 

6 

One  slot  clockwise  from  No.} 

NAMES  OP  PARTS  SHOWN  BELOW 

1  Insulation  5  Base  for  device 

2  Device  cover  6  Contact  clip 

3  Connection  strip       7  Support  stud 

*  Dust-proof  packing     8  Dlsk-flla  cutout 
9  Grounding  strip 


Enlarqed  End  View  of- 
Protective  Device 


Coil  Lead  No— 6§  5g  4 


Leada  to  Temperature  Meter 


This  illustration  shows  the  location  of  the  temperature  colls  in  the  generator 
stator  winding,  and  their  connections  to  the  protective  device.  This  device  pro- 
vides protection  In  event  a  dangerous  potential  is  given  accldently  to  any  or  all 
of  the  temperature  detectors,  and  consists  essentially  of  the  insulating  dlsk- 
flla  cutouts  (8),  a  grounding  strip  (9),  connection  strips  (3),  and  the  contact 
clips  (6).  Part  (7)  serves  as  a  ground  connection  and  also  as  a  stud  for  attach- 
ing the  device  to  lis  grounded  support  on  the  stator  frame. 

The  Insulating  disk-film  cutouts  consist  of  two  thin  aluminum  disks  separated 
by  a  thin  disk  of  treated  fabric  having  such  a  dielectric  strength  that  its  punc- 
ture voltage  is  well  below  that  considered  safe  both  for  the  attendant  and  the 
temperature  indicating  meter. 
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If  a  breakdowr 
coll  insulation, 
erature  readings 
breakdot 


of  a  disk-film  cutout  occurs  through  a  failure  of  the  armature 
,he  cutout  must  be  replaced  with  a  new  one  before  further  temp- 
:an  be  taken.  After  correcting  the  condition  leading  to  the 
the  cover  of  the  device  by  removing  the  nuts  of  studs  (7),  and 
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(b)  Resistance  Temperature  Detectors 


KnOUJLEDGE  IS  THE  STRAIGHT 

COURSE  to  nDunncEmERT 
A    DEPflRTmcriT    FOR   DECK   OFFICERS 

by  "The  Skipper" 


Questions  Welcomed.    Jus*  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


CONVOYS 

QUESTION 

Dear  Skipper: 

For  the  benefit  of  we  "Old  Tim- 
ers" who  have  been  beached,  or 
have  swallowed  the  anchor,  dur- 
ing the  years  when  our  merchant 
marine  was  very  ailing,  and  much 
on  the  decline  and  who  now  have 
the  urge  to  return  to  sea,  where 
our  knowledge  and  experience 
could  contribute  much  to  the  war 
effort,  would  you  bring  your  col- 
umn up  to  date  and  write  of 
things  and  conditions  as  they  are 
today?  Here  are  a  few  suggested 
items  that  would  help  all  of  us  on 
the  chicken  ranches  or  in  the  ship- 
yards as  we  prepare  to  do  our  bit, 
and  they  might  even  prove  of  edu- 
cational value  to  the  many  young 
men  that  the  schools  are  turning 
out  as  officers  every  day. 

(  1  )  Describe  the  routine  and 
methods  of  handling  ships  in  con- 
voy. (2)  Give  any  pointers  that 
would  be  helpful  in  taking  and 
keeping  position  in  convoy.  (3) 
What  are  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions covering  the  armed  guard 
placed  on  board,  and  arc  they  part 
of  the  crew?  Who  is  responsible 
for  the  ship  when  under  naval 
convoy,  especially  when  it  is  an 
allied  naval  convoy,  whose  laws 
may  differ  from  ours?  (5)  Wli.il 
are  the  recent  changes  in  cargo 
handling  brought  about  by  the 
war? 

These   are   only   a    few    of   the 


many  questions  I  could  ask,  and 
1  am  sure  that  with  your  cunt  acts 
along  the  waterfront,  a  n  d  your 
knowledge  of  the  newer  ships, 
also  the  problems  of  the  men  who 
man  them,  you  could  give  us  a 
great  deal  of  useful  knowledge  if 
you  would  cover  this  field  in  your 
monthly  articles;  and  it  would 
help  all  of  us  to  keep  them  sail- 
ing, "Steady  as  You  Go." 
Yours  trulv, 

GEORGE  L. 

ANSWER 

The  skipper  never  knowingly 
wrote  an  article  that  wasn't  up  to 
date,  at  least  to  those  who  re- 
quested the  information  given. 

For  security  reason  s,  much 
about  convoys  must  be  left  unsaid, 
and  for  this  reason  we  have  re- 
frained from  writing  on  this  time- 
ly subject  for  these  many  months  ; 
however,  with  repeated  requests, 
such  as  yours,  coming  in,  we  have 
decided  to  take  this  matter  up  and 
do  our  best,  with  due  regard  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  those 
who  are  out  there  carrying  on. 
We  shall  discuss  the  practical 
side  of  the  questions  without  di- 
vulging anything  that  might  even 
loosely  be  construed  as  of  benefit 
li  i  the  enemy. 

A  convoy  is  made  up  by  the 
commandant  of  the  district,  upon 
whose  shoulders  falls  the  problem 
of  getting  a  mass  of  ships  of  all 
sizes  and  speeds  to  their  destina- 
tion safely.  His  picture  of  an  ideal 


situation  would  be  one  where  he 
could  make  up  a  complete  convoy 
of  vessels,  all  of  which  would  be 
able  to  run  smokeless,  at  sixteen 
knots  for  the  entire  distance.  This, 
of  course,  he  can  never  accom- 
plish, so  he  does  the  next  best 
thing  and  groups  the  ships  as 
closely  as  possible  by  their  speed, 
for  the  slowest  vessel  he  includes 
governs  the  speed  of  the  entire 
convoy  for  the  voyage. 

Making  up  Convoys 

When  a  vessel  is  nearly  ready 
to  proceed  to  sea,  her  master  must 
report  to  the  captain  of  the  port, 
who  will  assign  him  to  a  convoy 
and  give  him  his  time  of  sailing 
and  the  location  of  the  rendezvous. 

When  the  convoy  commander 
or  commodore  is  selected,  he  will 
call  a  conference  of  the  masters 
of  the  vessels  making  up  the  con- 
voy. At  this  meeting  he  will  dis- 
cuss the  special  distinguishing 
signals  to  be  used  in  the  convoy. 
He  will  present  a  picture  of  all  of 
the  vessels,  or  rather  a  plan  of 
the  vessels  and  their  position  in 
the  convoy,  and  assign  identifica- 
tion numbers  and  signals  to  each 
vessel.  He  will  explain  the  posi- 
tion of  his  ship  and  the  position 
of  the  guide  vessel  for  station 
keeping.  The  convoy  commander 
will  make  known  all  of  the  latest 
information  that  a  master  needs 
in  the  proper  and  safe  handling  of 
his  vessel,  and  he  will  issue  rules 
and  instructions  that  the  master 
is  to  follow  rigidly  in  the  event  of 
encountering  enemy  action. 
Master's  Problems 
\s  master,  the  first  difficulty 
you  will  encounter  is  the  taking 
of  your  station  in  the  convoy,  and 
once  having  gained  your  position, 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  you 
must  pay  to  keep  it.  It  is  of  ut- 
most importance  that  you  keep 
good  station  or  position  for  the 
safety  of  your  own  vessel,  as  well 
as  the  safety  of  the  other  vessels 
in  your  group. 

You  will  be  given  two  inter- 
val-. One  of  these  is  the  distance 
you  are  to  remain  astern  of  the 
vessel  next  ahead  of  you.  The  oth- 
er is  the  distance  you  are  to  keep 
between  the  vessels  abreast  of 
you  on  either  side.  To  enable  you 
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to  keep  these  distances,  you  are 

the  height  of  the  mainmast 

the  waterline  of  all  of  the 

I-  thai  make  up  the  c<  >n\  •  »)  . 

Be  sure  i"  refei  to  this  It — i  e\ er) 

time   you   01    th<    vessels   around 

you  change  position   in   thi 

voy. 

Position  in  Convoy 

If  you  .11  e  directed  to  keep  500 
\  .ii'il -  astern  of  .1  vessel,  the  heighl 
of  whose  mainmast  is  given  as 
KM  feet,  the  problem  i-  solved 
verj  simplj  with  the  sextant  and 
Table  Nine  in  B<  >\\  ditch.  Fi  ir  the 
solution  :  500  j  ards  is  nearlj  1  me 
quarter  .25  miles.  \\  iili  this  as 
one  argument  and  1 ' k »  feet  as  the 
other,  we  find  bj  interpolation 
that  the  angle  between  the  main 
top  and  the  w  ater  line  must  be  3 
degrees  and  55  minutes  (3  55'). 
Measure  this  angje  with  the  sex 
t;int,  and  ii"  it  is  greater  than  the 
1  ..in  1  >u  to  I  angle,  you  are  too  close, 
or  if  k-ss  than  the  computed  angle, 
you  are  too  far  astern. 

This  \  i-r\  same  method  will  ap- 
pl)  to  the  vessel  on  your  beam.  A 
word  hi"  caution  is  needed  here, 
though,  for  it  maj  happen  that 
you  arc  between  two  vessels  that 
have  not  allowed  you  your  full 
interval.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  well 
to  split  what  interval  you  have 
between  the  two  of  them,  as  well 
as  you  can,  while  keeping  your 
proper  position  behind  the  vessel 
ahead  of  yi  >U. 

\  third  consideration  here  is  to 
keep  your  position  on  the  line  of 
bearing  with  the  convoy  com- 
mander, or  whatever  vessel  has 
been  assigned  as  guide.  This  is 
done  by  setting  your  pelorus  on 
the  line  of  bearing  and  checking 
it  constantly,  or  by  frequent  gyro 
bearings,  if  you  have  a  gyro  on 
hoard. 

The  fact  that  you  must  main- 
tain a  position  on  three  moving 
objects,  all  subject  to  fluctuations 
of  speed  and  helm,  makes  it  obvi- 
ous thai  a  watch  officer  must  be 
alert  at  all  times  to  meet  these 
sudden  fluctuations.  There  are 
several  little  things  that  help  out 
considerably,  and  with  a  little  ex- 
perience one  acquires  a  knack  for 
keeping   his   place   easily.    These 


tips  w  from  exp< 

l\  es. 

Checks  on  Position 

t<  adied   your 
\  essel  dou  n  on  hei  station,  1  he<  k 

her  position  .1  few  time-  w  ith  the 
-extant,     then      stud)      the     vessel 

ahead  of  you  for  markers  that  w  ill 
guide  you.  <  In  some  ships  the  for- 

w  aid    I...,, in-    w  ill    ap|  1 

>n,  01    ,  nt   the  1 p  of,  thr 

\  essel  ahead,  or  the  block  of  your 

jumbo  gear  w  ill  just  rest  on  top 
of  the  w  heelhouse.  I  -c  your  jack 

-tall     with    the    w.iterline.    or    any 

such  line  available  to  you.  <  (nee 
you  have  learned  a  few  checks 
oi  thi-  kind  .ib, , nt  your  vessel, 
you  will  know  .it  hether 

\  mi  arc  creeping  up  on  or  drop- 
ping  back  on    \  our   leader. 

For  the  vessels  on  either  beam, 
you  can  check  them  more  often 
until  you  establish  m  e  a  n  -  of 
identifj  ing  the  distance,  su<  h  as 
being  able  to  recognize  item-  on 
deck  when  getting  closer  or  1,,- 
ing  familiar  item-  a-  you  broaden 

out. 

If  \ <  iu  should  find  that  you  are 
dropping  back  on  the  fellow  ahead 
ol  you,  bear  in  mind  that  he  is 
probablj  no  more  perfect  in  his 
station-keeping  than  you  are;  so, 
before  altering  your  speed,  take 
your  -extant  and  check  on  the  fel- 
low ahead  of  him  for  your  dis- 
tance, or  on  the  guide.  If  your 
position  with  the  guide  is  correct, 
let  the  vessel  ahead  of  you  find 
his  error  and  get  back  in  position. 
If  you  drop  back  or  pull  ahead 
unnecessarily,  the  entire  column 
behind  you  must  do  likewise. 

Should  you  find  it  necessary  to 
alter  your  sliced,  remember  that 
when  you  increase  speed  a  couple 
of  revolutions  it  will  take  the  ship 
a  few  minutes  to  feel  it,  and  like- 
wise il  take-  time  for  her  to  lose 
this  increased  speed;  therefore 
you  should  use  increases  or  de- 
crease- in  speed  with  caution,  and 
do  not  expect  to  get  back  on  sta- 
tion immediately.  It  is  far  wiser 
to  come  up  on  your  position  slow- 
ly, and  to  be  on  standard  speed 
when  you  get  there,  than  to  over- 
run the  mark,  and  have  to  drop 
back  and  do  it  all  over  again. 


Night  Checks 
\t    night,    if    _\our    \e--el    i-    in 

position  when  darkness  sets  in. 
the  othei    vessels   in   the  convoj 

that    are   \  i-ible   to    \  OU    w  ill    loom 

up  a-  objects  having  a  visual  size 

and  -hape.  and  only  a  few  outline- 
will  be  distinguishable.  These  you 
w  ill  -■  „  .11  gel  t<  1  kin  iw  ,  and  i  nice 
thej  become  familiar  to  you  il 
become-  ea-\  t,,  judge  whether 
thej  are  be<  1  iming  more  or  less 
distinct,  and  to  act  accordingly.  It 
i-  a  natural  tenden,  \ 

to  I iden  and  spread  oul  a  bit 

at  m-lii.  iluc  t,,  each  \  essel  assum 
ing   that   it    i-   getting   to,, 
There  i-  no  reason,  or  rather  no 
more  reason,  to  belie\  >■  that  \  our 

-hip  will   not   hold   her  course  and 

-peed  at  night  a-  well  a-  -In-  did 
during  the  daj  light  hour-.  -,.  fight 
tin-  tendenc)  a-  much  a-  possible, 
and  when  dawn  break-  it  will  n,,i 
be  such  a  task  to  gel  the  com  03 
herded  together  again,  and  in 
turn  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
esci  irting  \  essels  to  d<  1  their  ji  ib 
more  efficiently,  thereby  increas 
ing  the  protection  thej  give  you. 
Signaling 
The    (  '  nifidential    M  e  r  c  h  a  n  t 

Ships'  Signal  Book,  known  as 
"Mcr-igs."    is    a    visual    signaling 

code  anil  I k  of  instructions  for 

communication  purposes  between 
vessels  in  convoy,  or  between 
merchant  vessels  and  \  e-sels  of 
the  allied  navies.  The  signal 
equipment  required  for  communi- 
cation by  this  method  must  be 
kept  in  readiness  and  in  good  re- 
pair. Visualize  and  learn  all  turn- 
ing and  wheeling  signals  and  the 
procedure  in  using  them  before 
you  put  to  sea.  Tt  would  be  im- 
possible  to  know  the  number  of 
vessels  that  have  been  lost,  that 
might  have  been  saved,  and  in 
there  now  doing  their  bit,  had  they 
understood  fully  the  use  of  these 
signals. 

It  is  by  these  signals  that  your 
convoy  commander  can  communi- 
cate with  you  in  a  language  that 
the  enemy  does  not  understand. 
Remember  that  the  signals  for 
turns  are  of  two  types — turn  sig- 
nals and  wheeling  signals.  A 
wheel  change  is  a  change  of 
course  of  twenty  degrees,  and  may 
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be  repeated,  or  rather  an  addition- 
al twenty  degree  change  may  be 
ordered  while  the  first  change  is 
being  made  by  flashing  the  signal 
a  second  time,  with  the  execute 
when  the  lights  go  out. 

There  is  also  a  change  of  course 
by  a  wheeling  movement  for  the 
column  of  ships.  Study  the  pro- 
cedure for  this,  which  is  also  con- 
fidential, and  is  found  in  your 
"Mersigs,  Vol.  1."  There  are  turn 
and  emergency  turn  signals  which 
direct  turns  up  to  ninety  degrees 
and  are  used  principally  as  emer- 
gency maneuvers  to  avoid  enemy 
action. 

Zigzagging 

When  zigzagging  in  column,  it 
is  imperative  that  you  have  the 
correct  zigzag  plan,  and  that  you 
understand  the  first  course  that 
you  are  to  steer.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct difference  in  the  various 
plans,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  divulge,  and  just  because  you 
have  had  experience  with  one 
method,  do  not  feel  that  you  un- 
derstand them  all.  Read  the  in- 
structions carefully  in  the  front 
of  the  book  before  attempting  to 
use  it. 

It  is  sound  practice  to  make  up 
a  schedule  for  the  compass  course 
to  steer  at  each  change  on  scratch 
paper,  and  have  the  time  for  each 
new  course  plainly  indicated.  If 
this  is  made  up  correctly  and  hung 
near  the  clock  with  a  thumb  tack, 
chances  for  mistakes  are  greatly 
minimized.  It  is  very  embarras- 
sing to  you  and  upsetting  to  the 
man  behind  you  if  you  start  to 
make  a  swing  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion on  one  of  the  legs. 

The  different  legs  of  the  zigzag 
are  executed  on  the  even  minute 
of  the  time  indicated,  and  to  he 
uniform,  all  clocks  must  he  cor- 
rectly  set  before  the  first  course 
is  changed.  A  very  brief  error  in 
time  will  throw  you  out  of  posi 
tion,  and  as  this  error  is  magnified 
with  each  change,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  upon  the  return  to  the 
base  course  you  will  find  yourself 
out   like  a  lone  wolf. 

Standard  Rudder 

It  is  well  always  to  make  each 
change  of  course  with  a  uniform 
amount  of  rudder  when  traveling 


in  column,  or  when  using  zigzag. 
Twenty  degrees  of  rudder  is  a 
good  amount  to  start  with,  and  I 
would  recommend  trying  it  once 
or  twice  on  the  fellow  ahead  of 
you.  If  it  brings  you  out  of  posi- 
tion, try  using  a  little  more  or  a 
little  less,  as  the  case  may  require ; 
but  before  changing  the  amount 
of  rudder  you  use,  check  and  be 
sure  that  you  are  not  changing 
course  ahead  of  him.  Watch  his 
rudder  with  your  glasses  as  the 
time  to  change  approaches,  and 
the  instant  that  you  see  his  rud- 
der start  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  the  required  change,  put  yours 
over  also.  This  will  often  bring 
you  around  in  proper  position 
when  relying  on  time  alone,  will 
put  you  out  there  ahead  of  him, 
and  therefor  out  of  line,  especially 
if  he  has  learned  to  change  on  the 
rudder  of  the  fellow  ahead  of  him. 
Establishing  a  standard  rudder 
for  use  on  board  your  ship  helps 
you  in  many  ways,  for  it  keeps 
each  helmsman  using  the  same 
amount  of  wheel  at  all  times,  day 
and  night,  and  I  cannot  recom- 
mend its  adoption  too  strongly. 

"Seaman's  Eye" 

Lastly,  in  convoy,  as  in  any- 
thing else  about  handling  a  ship, 
no  amount  of  rules  nor  reading 
will  take  the  place  of  sound  judg- 
ment, and  what  our  navy  brothers 
like  to  call  "Seaman's  Eye."  A 
complete  understanding  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  convoy  and  of  your 
part  in  it  is  a  big  help.  All  of  the 
information  given  you  by  the 
convoy  commander  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  port  are  given  you  for 
your  information  and  guidance. 
Read  it,  study  it  carefully,  and 
understand  it. 

We  shall  continue  next  month 
with  further  information  about 
the  handling  of  a  merchant  ship 
under  war  conditions,  and  will 
take  up  the  balance  of  the  ques- 
tions from  our  correspondent. 

"The  Skipper"  would  also  ap- 
preciate your  experiences  and  any 
tips  that  you  may  have  picked  up 
on  your  voyages  during  these 
days  of  total  war,  that  he  may- 
pas--  them  on  to  those  who  are  to 
follow  you  as  they  go  on  about 
our  job  of  delivering  the  goods. 


YOUR  PROBLEMS  ANSWERED 

(Continued  from  page  87) 

charges  to  the  air  gap  through 
small  openings  between  the 
wedges  forming  the  tops  of  the 
channels.  Air  also  flows  radially 
out  through  the  end  windings  be- 
tween the  retaining  rings  and  the 
ci  ire. 

All  the  above  air  passages 
should  be  kept  clean  and  free  of 
obstruction. 

Temperature  Coils 

Six  resistance  temperature  de- 
tectors are  embedded. in  the  stator 
winding  slots  as  shown.  These 
detectors  are  located  between 
coil  sides  in  the  center  of  the  core, 
and  leads  brought  out  through  ar- 
mored cables  to  a  terminal  block 
and  protective  device  mounted  in 
an  enclosed  space  on  the  side  of 
the  frame  at  the  outboard  end. 

The  detectors  are  non-induc- 
tive, of  copper  wire  having  a  tem- 
perature coefficient  in  accordance 
with  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  .00426  at  0  C,  and  .00385  at  25 
C.  They  are  accurately  adjusted 
to  a  resistance  of  10  ohms  at  25  C, 
and  require  an  excitation  current 
of  0.06  amp. 

Temperature-Meter  Equipment 

The  temperature  meter  operates 
on  a  circuit  of  approximately  12 
volts,  direct  current,  obtained 
from  the  120-volt,  d-c  pilot-exci- 
tation bus  through  a  self-con- 
tained resistance. 

Selector  switches  permit  con- 
nection of  any  one  of  the  detectors 
or  the  calibrated  (fixed)  test  re- 
sistor to  the  meter.  The  test  re- 
sistor should  give  a  meter  reading 
of  70  deg  C.  A  diagrammatic 
sketch  of  the  wiring  is  shown. 

To  test  the  equipment,  turn  the 
left-hand  switch  to  the  TEST 
position;  the  needle  should  de- 
flect to  the  70-deg  point.  Any  plus 
or  minus  deviation  from  this  point 
must  be  applied  as  a  correction  to 
the  temperature  reading. 

After  reading  all  detectors,  it  is 
customary  to  leave  the  switch 
connected  to  the  detector  that 
shows  the  highest  temperature  in 
order  to  obtain  continuous  indica- 
tion between  readings.  The  right- 
hand     switch     must     be     in     the 
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isition  before  the  left  hand 
su  itch  l'ii  ■  »mes  effe<  tiv  e. 

Frequent    and    regular    checks 
should  be  made  against   t!  ■ 
resistor    for    an)    deviation    from 
the  70  deg    point.     \\  ith    \ 
..it.  the  needle  will  float. 

\\  hen  the  meter  fails  t..  gi\  e  a 
temperature  reading  for  am  par 
ticular  position  of  the  selectoi 
switch,  tlu-  disk  film  cutout  foi 
the  corresponding  detector  *  ■-it 
has  been  punctured.  This  punc 
hired  cutput  hum  be  replaced 
with  a  nevt  one  before  further 
temperature  readings  can  be 

taken. 

Heating  Coils 

To  prevent  accumulation  of 
moisture  in  windings,  electric 
strip  heater-  are  located  inside 
the  inner  shielils.  one  at  each  end 
of  the  generator.  Current  to  the 
coils  should  l>e  turned  on  during 
periods  when  the  generator  is  idle 
in  order  to  maintain  a  tempera 
ture  within  the  generator  of  ap- 
proximately 4  degrees  above  the 
mom  temperature.  This  prevents 
condensation  "ti  the  inside  sur 
face  of  the  generator,  and  espe 
ciall)  on  the  insulation  of  the 
Stator  and  r<  'ti  >r  windings 

Fire  Extinguisher 

In  case  of  lire  within  the  gener- 
ator,   open     the    generator    field 

switch  and  admit  ( '<  >2  to  the  gen 
erator.    Disconnect  the  generator 
from  the  line  and  shut  down  the 
turbine  so  that  the  extent  of  the 
lire  damage  may  lie  determined. 

The  windings  may  he  inspected 
by  removing  the  outer  and  inner 
air  shields.  If  there  is  no  apparent 
damage,  and  measurement  of  the 
insulation  resistance  is  satisfac 
tory,  the  turbine  generator  may 
It  started  slowly  with  the  end 
shields  removed;  connect  the  gen- 
erator to  drive  the  propulsion  mo- 
tor momentarily.  The  appearance 
i  a"  smoke  or  arc  indicates  that  the 
windings  must  he  repaired. 

The  generator  should  not  be 
operated  under  load  fur  more  than 
two  i  ,r  three  minutes  with  the  end 
shields  removed. 


I  talning  SJdea 
iSQveLoped  at  AiootQ  5 


by   Sam   Le  Count 


\      new       de\  eh  ipment      in      the 

training  >t  marine  electricians  is 
taking  place  at  Moore  1  >r\  Dock 
Company.  \  "Nome  Stud] 
Course  for  Marine  Electricians" 
has  been  written  under  the  guid- 
ance  I  if   a    C(  immil  tee   I  'I    Cl  > r 1 1 1  i.anv 

f(  iremen.      K\  erj     t  rainee    is    as 

signed     one     chapter     each     week 

from  this  cleverl)  written  course. 

At    the    end    of    the    chapter   arc    a 

number   of   questions    to   he   an- 
swered   and    returned    the    follow 
Ihl;  w  eek. 

The  first  three  chapters  arc  111 
troductory,  covering  the  nomen- 
clature of  ship-,  an  outline  of  the 
work  performed  by  marine  elec- 
tricans,  ami  some  facts  concern- 
ing the  differences  between  direct 
turbine,  turbo-electric,  diesel,  and 
diesel-electric  drh  e. 

Chapters  four  tO  nineteen  deal 
with  the  basic  facts  of  cable  in- 
stallation and  electrical  theory. 
In  this  section  is  information  on 
how  to  make  up  a  kick-pipe  area, 
measure  off  and  pull  in  a  cable 
run.  install  a  bulkhead  tube,  and 
connect  up  fixtures.  There  are 
also  three  chapters  on  the  testing 
of  all  marine  electrical  equipment. 
The  actual  testing  is  usuallv  not 
a  part  of  the  trainee's  work,  but  a 
careful  explanation  of  testing  pro- 
cedure demonstrates  to  the  trainee 
the  standards  of  perfection  which 
must  be  met  before  the  ship  can 
sail. 

\ftcr  finishing  chapter  nineteen 
I  he  trainee  takes  his  concluding 
five  chapters  in  one  of  the  four 
fields  of  specialization:  Power, 
Lighting,  Interior  Communica 
cations,     or     Maintenance.     These 


The    author    is    Training    Supervisor,    Elect] 
Department.   Moore   Drj    Dock  Company. 


chapters  ,,i  I  tied  and  in 

elude  some  blue  print  reading  and 
layout  work. 

\t  the  conclusion  of  the  course 
the  trainee  is  given  a  written  ex 
animation   covering   the   material 

ol    the   h.  mie   stud)    course  and   its 
practical   application   on   the    job. 
These   examinations   are   conduct 
ed  by   the  regular  Electrical    I  •< 
partment    instructors.     Shortlj 

after  passing  tin-  examination  the 

trainee  receives  his  journeyman's 
rate  and  is  prepared  to  carrj   i  mi 
independent  work. 
•  >\  er  7l  H  i  electrician  trainees 

including  both  men  and  women 
are  now  undergoing  training 
through  the  use  of  the  home  study 
course.  The  response  to  this  new 
type  of  industrial  education  has 
been  very  enthusiastic.  Several 
other  crafts  are  now  hard  at  work 
preparing  home  study  courses  in 
pipelining,  sheet  metal,  shipht- 
ting  and  welding  theory. 

American  shipyard  training  pro- 
grams arc  making  a  valuable 
though  often  overlooked  contri- 
bution to  the  personnel  training 
of  the  armed  forces.  Scores  of 
electricians  now  performing  es 
scntial  work'  in  the  military  and 
naval  services  received  their  ini- 
tial training  in  the  shipyards.  The 
shortage  of  electricians  would  be- 
far  more  serious  were  it  not  for 
the  shipyard  vocational  training 
pn  (grams. 

Nome  study  is  a  time-honored 
American  institution,  but  has 
never  before  been  used  in  exactly 
this  manner  in  industrial  educa- 
tion. Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 
has  started  a  new  training  idea 
which  is  likely  to  spread  soon  to 
many  other  war  production  planl  - 
throughout  the  country. 
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MARINSHIP  LAUNCHES  ITS 
FIRST  TANKER 

A  new  phase  in  the  already  immense  pro- 
gram of  shipbuilding  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  was  inaugurated  on  April  25  with 
launching  at  the  Marinship  yards  at  Sausa- 
lito,  California,  of  S.  S.  Escambia.  This 
tanker  was  the  first  of  a  scheduled  22  to  be 
built  by  the  yard  this  year  for  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

(Photos   courtesy   Marinship   Corp.) 


Huge  Contract 
For  Calship 

California  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration has  been  awarded  con- 
tracts to  build  SO  tankers  and  84 
Victory  ships  for  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission,  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone,  Calship  executive  vice  pres- 
ident, announced  on  April  20. 
Roughly,  the  tankers  will  be  the 
same  size  as  Liberty  ships,  while 
the  Victory  vessels  will  be  larger 
and  faster,  he  said. 

To  date  the  yard  has  launched 
172  Liberty  ships  and  delivered 
164  of  the  1(1, 500-ton  cargo  car- 
riers to  the  Maritime  Commission. 

In  striking  contrast  to  its  first 
few  ships,  which  required  nearly 
300  days  to  complete,  the  current 
yard  record  is  23  days  from  keel 
to  launch  and  12  days  in  outfit- 
ting. 

Typical  of  the  constantly  -  in- 
creasing production  tempo  of  the 
Bechtel-McCone  yard  is  the  fact 
that  recently'  it  set  a  new  world's 
record  by  erecting  5,496,000 
pounds  of  steel  and  on  the  same 
day  completed  132,000  feet  of 
welding. 

Keel  for  the  first  tanker  is 
scheduled  to  be  laid  soon  after  the 
200th  Calship  Liberty  ship  slides 
down  the  ways, 
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MERCHANT 
SHIPBUILDING 
FOR   MARCH 

American  merchant  shipyards 
during  March  smashed  all  previ- 
ous records  for  ship  deliveries 
with  the  completion  of  146  new 
vessels,  totaling  1,516,000  tons 
deadweight.  March  output  corre- 
sponded to  a  rate  of  more  than 
18,000,000  terns  a  year. 

Of  the  14o  ships  delivered  in 
March,  103  were  Liberty  ships,  19 
were  the  Commission's  long- 
range  C-type  vessels,  12  were 
large  tankers,  11  were  of  special 
types,  and  one  was  a  powerful 
seagoing  tug.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  craft,  including 
three  harbor  tugs,  were  delivered 
into  service. 

West  Coast  yards  held  the  lead 
for  March  in  tonnage  output  by 
delivering  50.89  per  cent  of  the 
total ;  the  East  Coast  was  second 
with  36.49  per  cent;  and  the  Gulf 
Coast  turned  out  12.62  per  cent. 

The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration of  Portland,  Oregon, 
continued  to  lead  the  shipbuilding 
field,  delivering  18  Liberty  ships, 
this  representing  a  rate  of  one 
and  one-half  ships  per  way  for 
the  month.  Close  upon  its  heels, 
however,  was  California  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Los  Ange- 
les, California,  with  17  Liberty 
ships ;  and  in  third  place  was 
Bethlehem -Fairfield  Shipyard, 
Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  with 
16  for  the  month. 

The  complete  list  of  yards  and 
their  deliveries  is  as  follows : 
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SHIPYARD    DELIVERIES    IN    MARCH 


SHIPYARD 


No.  of  Vessels 
2 


/lobama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Mobile.  Alabama 

Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc.  1 

Westwcqo.  Louisiana 

Bethlehem-Foirfield   Shipyard,   Inc.  16 

Baltimore,   Maryland 

Bethlehem-Sporr^ws  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.  2 

Sparrows  Point,  Maryland 

California    Shipbuilding   Corporation  17 

Wilmington,  California 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,   Ltd.  A 

Wilmington,  California 

Delta  Shipbuilding  Company,  Inc.  S 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  3 

Kearny,  New  Jersey 

Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation  S 

Houston,  Texas 

Ingalls   Shipbuilding   Corporation  2 

Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Inc.  1 

Panama  City,  Florida 

Kaiser  Company,   Inc.  2 

Swan  Isiand,  Portland,  Oregon 

Kaiser  Company,   Inc.  9 

Vancouver,  Washington 

Kaiser  Company,  Inc.   (outfitted  at  Oregon)  1 

Vancouver,  Washington 

Kaiser  Company,   Inc.  2 

(Richmond  Shipyard  No.  3A),  Richmond,  California 

Marinship  Corporation  2 

Sausalito,  California 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  3 

Oakland,  California 

North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Company 10 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation 18 

Portland,  Oregon 

Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc.  ...  2 

Beaumont,  Texas 

Pusey  &  Jones  Corporation 1 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation  7 

(Richmond  Shipyard  No.  1  ),  Richmonu,  California 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation.  11 

(Richmond  Shipyard  No.  2),  Richmond,  California 

South  Portland  Shipbuilding  Corporation 7 

South  Portland,  Maine 

Southeastern  Shipbuilding  Corporation 3 

Savannah,  Georgia 

Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co...  6 

Chester,  Pennsylvania 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Company 2 

San  Francisco,  California 

TOTAL 


Type  of  Vessel 
Tankers 

Sea-going  Tug 

Liberty 

Tankers 

Liberty 

C-l  Cargo 

Liberty 

C-2  Cargo 

Liberty 

C-3    Cargo 

Liberty 

Tankers 

Special   Type 

Liberty 

Special  Type 

Liberty 

C-2  Cargo 

Liberty 

Liberty 

C-l  Cargo 

C-l    Cargo 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Tankers 

C-3  Cargo 


Coast  Shipyards  Get  Contracts 
For  357  New  Merchant  Ships 

Pacific  <  oasl  shipyards  have 
Keen  awarded  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  357  new  merchant 
ships,  it  was  announced  on  April 
12  by  the  -Maritime  Commission, 
which  also  disclosed  that  112  ad- 
ditional contracts  for  ships  had 
Keen  awarded  to  yards  in  Othei 
I  iarts  i  if  the  nation. 

Of  the  ships  to  be  built  in  the 
\\  est,  131  are  high-speed  tankers. 


L89  are  the  new   design  "Vict< 
Ships,"  and  37  are  Libertys. 

The  new    vessels  will  be  co 
pleted  by  the  end  of  1944. 


ARMY  TUG  LAUNCHED 

First  of  a  series  of  six  ocean-going  tugs  or- 
dered by  the  Army  from  the  Sagstad  Ship- 
yards in  Seattle,  a  vessel  of  this  type,  bear- 
ing a  number,  was  launched  on  April  1.  The 
pictures  show  the  new  vessel  going  down 
the  ways,  and  15-year-old  Ellen  Olts,  the 
sponsor,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Donald  Olts, 
the  loftsman  foreman  in  the  yard. 


These  contracts  mark  the  first 
ti  i  he  aw  arded  for  ci  instruction  of 
"Victor)  Ships,"  which  will  sup 
plain  the  familiar  Liberty  ship  as 
the  principal  emergency  type  in 
the  G  immissicjn's  program. 

Although  of  approximately  the 

same  deadweight  tonnage  as  the 
I  .ibertj  .  the  "\  icti  >r_\  Ship"  will 
be  larger  and  considerably  faster 
than  its  predecessor,  and  turbine 

propulsion  will  be  installed  in 
many  of  them. 

Complete  list  of  yards  and  ships 
to  he  constructed  under  these  new 
ci  mtracts  is  as  f<  illows  : 


YARD 

Marinship  Corporation,  Sausalito,  Calif. 

Kaiser  Company,  Swan  Island,   Portland,  Ore 

Kaiser  Company,   Vancouver,   Wash. 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Wilming 
ton,    Calif 

Oregon    Shipbuilding    Corporation,    Portland 

Oregon 105 

Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  Ches- 
ter,  Penn.   75 

Ingalls   Shipbuilding  Corporation,   Pascagoula, 

Miss.  10 

North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Company,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  27 


No.  of  Ships 
36 
47 
48 
20 
84 
17 


Type 
Tankers 
Tankers 
Tankers 
Liberty 
Victory 
Liberty 
Victory 

Tankers 

C-3 

C-2 
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New  Contracts 
For  460  Ships 

Additional  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  460  merchant 
ships,  including  222  new  design 
Victory  ships,  were  announced  by 
the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission on  April  24.  The  awards 
bring  the  total  number  of  Victory 
ships  contracted  for  to  411. 


In  addition  to  the  206  high- 
speed tankers  previously  an- 
nounced, the  Commission  award- 
ed contracts  for  the  construction 
of  28  more.  The  balance  of  the 
contracts  call  for  the  construction 
of  210  Emergency  Cargo  or  Lib- 
erty ships. 

Complete  list  of  yards  and  ships 
to  be  constructed  under  these  new 
contracts  is  as  follows  : 


YARD  No.  of  Ships  Type 

Bethlehem-Fairfield   Shipyard   15  Liberty 

Baltimore,    Maryland    112  Victory 

Permanente  Metals  Corp 25  Liberty 

(Richmond  No.  1)   35  Victory 

Richmond,  California 
Permanente  Metals  Corp.  6  Liberty 

(Richmond  No.  2)   75  Victory 

Richmond,  California 
J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co 57  Liberty 

Panama  City,  Florida 
J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co. 55  Liberty 

Brunswick,  Georgia 
Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co 28  Tankers 

Mobile,  Alabama 
St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Co 52  Liberty 

Jacksonville,  Florida 


gional    industrial    adviser    to    the 
Commission. 

Sponsor  of  the  ship  was  Mrs. 
Court  Eliason,  bride  of  the  re- 
gional adviser,  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Conlisk  acted  as  matron  of  honor. 
Twenty-six  days  on  the  ways,  one 
day  longer  than  the  yard  record, 
were  required  for  the  ship. 

Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding 

California  shipbuilding  awards, 
through  additional  contracts  plac- 
ed during  the  last  quarter  of  1942, 
reached  a  cumulative  total  of  $2,- 
615,859,000,  or  15.7  per  cent  of  the 
national  total.  Heaviest  shipbuild- 
ing contract  awards  were  placed 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1942, 
when  California  shipyards  receiv- 
ed $823,115,000  in  Government 
orders.  For  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
states,  shipbuilding  contracts 
reached  a  cumulative  total  of  $4,- 
508,531,000,  or  more  than  27  per 
cent  of  the  national  total. 


More  Stars  in  Flag — 
165th  Launching 

California  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
recently  launched  its  165th  Lib- 
erty freighter,  William  Carson,  at 
its  Terminal  Island  (Calif.)  yard, 
and  at  the  same  time  received  the 
eighth  and  ninth  gold  stars  to  be 
added  to  its  Maritime  Commis- 
sion "M"  flair  for  continued  effi- 


ciency. Four  100-per-cent-attend- 
ance-record  employees  received 
the  stars  from  Court  Eliason,  re- 


At  the  launching  of  the  William  Carson  on 
April  7  were,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Con- 
lisk, matron  of  honor;  Court  Eliason;  Mrs. 
Eliason,  sponsor;  and  W.  S.  Van  Doren,  Cal- 
ship  Industrial  Relations  Officer,  aide  to  the 
sponsor. 


Pan-American  Day 
Launchings 

Four  ship  launchings  in  honor 
of  Pan-American  Day,  April  14, 
and  the  christening  of  the  ships 
by  four  women  representing  the 
Pan-American  diplomatic  corps, 
was  announced  by  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

Senora  Maria  Guadalupe  G.  de 
Padilla,  wife  of  the  Mexican  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Relations,  spon- 
sored the  Benito  Juarez,  launched 
by  the  Houston  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration at   Houston,  Texas. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Alencastro-Guima- 
raes,  wife  of  the  First  Secretary 
of  the  Brazilian  Embassy,  chris- 
tened the  Jose  Bonifacio,  built  by 
the  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  at  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina. 

The  Miguel  Hidalgo,  built  at 
the  California  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration yards,  Wilmington,  Cal- 
ifornia, was  sponsored  by  the  wile 
of  General  Juan  Felipe  Rico, 
Commander  of  the  Second  Mili- 
tary    Zone,     Ensenada,     Mexico. 
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The  ceremonj  was  whollj  in 
Spanish. 

Miss  Regina  de  Comargo 
Neves,  daughter  of  Adolpho  <le 
Comai  Bi  azilian   Con- 

sul at  Portland,  Oregon,  chris- 
tened the  Simon  Bolivar,  con- 
structed by  the  <  » r «.-  l;  <  •  n  Ship- 
building Corporation  at  Portland, 

ii.  I  hi    \pril  10. 

A  Few  Pacific  Coast 
Launching* 

On  April  16  Mrs.  Schuyler  F. 
Ilcim.  wife  of  the  Commandant, 
Roosevelt  Base,  christened  the 
S.  S.  Cape  Greig  at  the  Wilming- 
ton shipyard  of  Consolidated 
Steel  Corporation.  Manx  high 
ranking  Naval  and  Army  officers 
attended  the  ceremonies.  Cape 
Greig  was  the  thirty-second  C-l 
type  vessel  to  be  launched  at  the 
vard. 


From  California  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  comes 
word  of  a  number  of  launching^. 
(  In  April  17  the  S.  S.  William  M. 
Gwin  was  launched  24  days  after 
keel  laying,  breaking  the  pre\  ious 
yard  record.  On  April  18  the  S.  S. 
Mark  Keppel  slid  down  the  ways 
23  days  after  her  keel  was  laid. 
Launching  of  the  S.  S.  Josiah  D. 
Whitney  on  April  16  was  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  D.  W.  Fernhout, 
wife  of  the  chief  of  the  Plant  En- 
gineering Section,  L".  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  (  Oakland.  S.S.  Wiley 
Post,  a  10,500-ton  Liberty  ship, 
went  down  the  ways  on  April  20, 
with  Mrs.  (i.  II.  Macomber,  wife 
of  the  Los  Angeles  District  Traf- 
fic Manager  of  United  Air  Lines. 
as  sponsor. 

Eleven  Launchirtgs 
In  29  Days 

U.  S.  Steel's  two  Federal  ship- 
yards,  located  at  Kearny  and  Port 
Newark,  X.  J.,  recently  sent  11 
■-hip-  into  the  water  in  a  29-day 
period,  culminating  in  launching 
ol  the  twin  destroyer  escorts 
Levy  and  McConnell  and  the  de- 
stroyers Black  and  Chauncey. 


DESTROYER    LAUNCHED 

Chrntened  for  o  hero  of  the  Civil  Wor.  the 
destroyer  Johnston  wo»  launched  on  March 
25  from  the  yordi  of  the  Seattle-Tocomo 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  in  Seattle.  Helmet 
•d  workmen  watched  at  the  vessel  swept 
down  the  ways  into  the  waters  of  Elliott 
Boy.  Mrs.  Marie  S.  ((linger  of  St.  Louis  was 
the  sponsor.  She  it  a  grandniece  of  Lieut. 
John  V.  Johnston,  for  whom  the  destroyer 
wos  named. 


Cape  Meares  Launched 

Named  i< »r  a  point  in  the  I 'hil- 
ippines,  the  Cape  Meares  was 
launched  on  April  5  at  Consolidat- 
ed Steel  Corporation's  Wilming- 
ton (  Calif.  I  J  aid.  She  was  spon 
Sored  b\  Mrs.  Maxwell  Murray, 
wife  of  M.ij.  ( ien.  Mm  raj  .  I  "in 
manding    <  leneral,    J  Leadquai  tei  - 

Southern  California  Sector.  Mr-. 
Murra\  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ord 
I  'reston,  Jr.,  as  matron  of  honor. 
Alden  (i.  Roach,  president  of  the 
yard,  was  the  only  speaker  at  the 
brief  ceremony. 

The  Cape  Meares,  31st  C-l  type- 
ship  built  at  the  yard,  is  a  12,900- 
ton  cargo  and  passenger  vessel. 

The  yard  was  recently  awarded 
,\  stai  to  I"'  added  to  it-  Navy  "E" 
burgee  for  continued  excellence 
in  production. 

Kruse  &  Banks  Busy 

Kiuse  &  Banks  Shipbuilding 
Co.,   Inc..    North    Bend,   Ore.,  an- 


nounce that  they  launched  VMS 
267  -ii  March  6 'and  j  MS  268  on 
\pril  15.  VMS  265  was  delivered 
ii  March  0  and  YMS  266  on  April 
6.  In  addition,  four  ATR  165-foot 
tugs  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  (173-176) 
are  now  under  construction. 

Seattle-Tacoma  Launchings 

The  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp..  Plant  No.  1,  Tacoma, 
\\  .i-l)..  announces  launching  of 
the  U.S.S.  Cordova  on  January 
30;  Speaker,  February  20;  Edisto, 
March  9;  Estero,  March  22;  and 
Janiaici  i  in  April. 


SHIPS   PLAY   ROLE  IN  MILITARY  HIGHWAYS 


Engineers  ferry  M.  ' 
e,    transports    supplii 


Mean,  powered  by 
across   a    large    rivt 


"Caterpillo 
-    along    the 


diesel   D   17000 
I  a  ska  n    Highway    route. 
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QUEEN     INSURANCE  CO. 

MARITIME    INSURANCE   CO.,  LTD. 

FIDELITY     PHENIX     FIRE    INS.  CO. 

Commercial   Hull    Dept. 

AUTOMOBILE      INS.  CO. 


MATHEWS      &      LIVINGSTON 

MARINE  UNDERWRITERS 
200  BUSH  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO 

Offices  at:  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle  •  111  West  7th  St..  Los  Angeles 


Civilian  Trouble-Shooters 
Keep  Ships  Moving 

A  detachment  of  civilian  "trou- 
ble shooters"  on  duty  with  the 
Navy  daily  is  getting  new  ships 
into  war  service  and  restoring 
older  ships  speedily  and  expertly 
under  the  Navy  -  Westinghouse 
Service  Plan. 

Another  step  in  a  peace-time 
program  of  following  through 
after  equipment  leaves  the  shop, 
the  Service  Plan  placed  seasoned 
engineers  aboard  ships,  in  ship- 
yards at  home  and  in  foreign  na- 
val bases. 

The  job  of  these  men  is  to  su- 
pervise new  installations,  attend 
trials,  make  emergency  repairs 
and  offer  a  general  consulting 
service    on    equipment    problems. 

Recently  an  expert  on  main 
drive  gear  equipment  flew  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Houston,  Texas, 
approximately  1500  air  miles,  to 
repair  a  submarine  chaser.  The 
chaser  was  restored  to  service  in 
a  few  days.  Under  usual  pro- 
cedure, it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  disassemble  the  equip- 
ment and  take  it  ashore  for  repair. 

A  Westinghouse  engineer,  and 
former  Naval  Reserve  lieutenant 
commander,  W.  B.  Flanders,  is 
advisory  engineer  to  the  Bureau 
of  Ships.  From  his  office  at  the 
company's  South  Philadelphia 
Works,  Mr.  Flanders  keeps  in 
close  contact  with  the  Bureau  and 
shipyards.  Any  difficulties  are  re- 
ported to  him  immediately,  he  re- 
ports to  the  Navy,  and  then  a 
joint  report  of  the  troubles  and 
remedial  measures  is  sent  to  naval 
officers  at  Navy  yards  and  aboard 
ships  all  over  the  world. 

As  a  companion  program  to  its 
follow-through  Service  Plan,  the 
company  instructs  Coast  Guards- 
men in  maintenance  and  operation 
of  electrical  propulsion  equipment 
at     classes     in     East     Pittsburgh. 


New  California  Firm 
Of  Marine  Designers 

With  the  association  of  Mario 
Palmieri,  California  naval  archi- 
tect, the  Coast  Marine  Engineer- 
ing Co.  of  Pong  Beach,  Calif., 
which  has  already  done  very  fav- 
orable work  for  various  s  m  a  1 1 
yards  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
during  the  last  few  months,  enters 
now  into  the  field  of  ship  design 
and  supervision. 

Mr.  Palmieri  graduated  as  a 
naval  architect  and  mechanical 
engineer  in  June,  1921,  began  his 
California  career  with  the  Los  An- 
geles Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Corp.  as  hull  draftsman  in  Octo- 
ber, 1922.  Among  his  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  this  state 
are  his  work  as  associate  bridge 
designing  engineer  of  the  Division 
of  Highways,  his  teaching  of  naval 
architecture  at  the  LIniversity  of 
Southern  California,  and  his  work 
as  chief  of  the  Hull  Scientific  De- 
partment of  the  two  Consolidated 
Steel  Shipyards  at  Wilmington 
and  Long  Beach.  Lately  he  held 
the  position  of  naval  architect  of 
the  Astoria-Warrenton  Shipyards, 
Inc.,  for  about  six  months,  but  re- 
signed to  return  to  California  to 
establish  in  Southern  California  a 
firm  of  consulting  naval  architects 
of  the  type  prevalent  on  the  East 
Coast. 

Chief  draftsman  is  E.  E.  Hard- 
esty,  well  known  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia naval  circles.  His  work  as 
chief  draftsman  of  Harbor  Boat 
Building  Co.  in  San  Pedro  in  tin- 
field  of  small  boat  design  and  de- 
tailing has  won  him  the  esteem 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  which  now  re- 
lies on  him  for  development  of 
plans  for  small  yards  of  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  He  studied  engi- 
neering and  naval  architecture  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology. 


W  i  t  h  Mr.  Palmieri  and  Mr. 
Hardesty  is  associated  a  s  m  a  1  1 
group  of  highly-reputed  technici- 
ans and   draftsmen, 

MODERN   FURNITURE 
..     FOR  TANKERS 

(Continued  jrom  page  67) 

lock  combinations  are  required  for 
each  ship. 

Accommodation  Ladders  Also 
Part  of  Contract 

In  addition  to  the  furniture  be- 
ing manufactured  for  installation 
aboard  ship,  an  accommodation 
ladder  for  each  ship  is  included  as 
a  part  of  the  contract.  These  lad- 
ders are  approximately  35  feet  in 
length,  and  weigh  more  than  a 
ton.  Principal  lumber  used  for 
construction  is  oak.  Fender  rollers 
are  of  lignum  vitae.  The  ladders 
are  equipped  with  all  steel  fittings 
and  cast  steel  stanchion  sockets ; 
solid  steel  bars  are  used  for  the 
stanchions. 

Marine  Division  Widens  Scope 
of  Products 

Since  the  inception  of  war  pro- 
duction at  the  Weber  company, 
activities  of  the  organization  have 
been  largely  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  a  wide  assortment  of 
marine  equipment  of  both  wood 
and  metal,  in  addition  to  a  huge 
aircraft  part  assembly,  control 
surface  and  plywood  wing  pro- 
gram. 

The  cowl  ventilator  production, 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  article, 
is  of  course  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  outstanding  parts  of  its 
marine  effort,  but  in  addition  to 
this  several  kinds  of  cargo  and 
watertight  hatch  covers,  steel 
doors,  ammunition  boxes,  flag 
boards  and  lockers,  miscellaneous 
storage  tanks,  metal  furniture  and 
many  other  types  of  equipment 
are  included  in  the  ever-widening 
scope  of  products  being  produced. 
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Jlauncklna 


With  Carl  VV.  Flesher,  Re- 
gional I  Hrector  if  the  V .  S.  .Mari- 
time Commission,  operating  the 
automatic  "guillotine"  which  se> 
ered  her  shoreside  moorings,  the 
Redwood  II  in  a  graceful  side- 
launching  slid  down  the 
ways  at  the  Hodgson,  Greene, 
Ilaldeman  Shipyard  in  Long 
Beach  i m  April  1 1 . 

The  shipshape  wooden  barge, 
first  of  a  series  to  he  built  in  the 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  area,  is 


Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Haldeman, 
Mrs.  Burch  E.  Greene,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hines, 
Mrs.   Carl  W.    Flesher. 


/Qedwood  II 


181  feet  in  length.  Non-propelled, 

it  is  designed  for  multiple  towing. 

Adding  color  to  the  event   was 

the  launching  party  with  .Mrs. 
Carl  Flesher,  personable  wife  of 
the  Maritime  Commission's  direc- 
tor, wielding  the  champagne  in 
true  Babe  Ruth  style.  Matron  of 
Honor  selected  by  the  lovely 
sponsor  was  Mrs.  James  S.  Hines, 
wife  of  Pacific  Marine  Review's 
genial  publisher.  Speakers  includ- 
ed: Mayor  Clarence  Wagner,  Carl 
Flesher.  (i.  Bruce  Newby  of  the 
Martime  Commission,  and  Burch 
E.  Greene,  representing:  the 
builders. 


SJn  A/ew  J-ocation 


Thomas  A.   Short 


PMR  brings  its  readers  views 
of  the  new  quarters  of  Thos.  A. 
Short  Company  in  San  Francisco. 
Greatly  increased  space  with 
splendid  facilities  for  warehousing 
and  displaying  the  products  of  the 
manufacturers  represented  have 
been  achieved  in  this  expansion 
move  and  the  new  location  on  Fre- 
mont Street  is  attracting  much  ad- 
miration. 

Success  of  the  Thos.  A.  Short 
Company  has  developed  steadily 
over  the  years  and  this  is  the  third 
expansion  caused  by  growing  de- 
mands for  more  space.  The  firm 
is  the  successor  of  Carleton  V. 
Lane,  marine  equipment  firm 
which  in  turn  succeeded  Ford  & 
Geirrine,  so  well-known  during 
and  before  the  first  World  War. 

Tom  Short,  managing  owner,  is 
the  same  enterprising  sales-engi- 
neer who  was  Port  Engineer  for 
the  Alaska  Packers  picturesque 
fleet  for  ten  years,   1927  to   1937. 


winning    his    Chief's    ticket    "the 
Hard  Way." 

Assistant  Manager  of  the  firm 
is  S.  J.  McKeeman,  who  came  to 
the  Short  organization  four  years 
ago  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  was  graduated  in 


S.    J.    McKeeman, 
assistant  manager. 


He  served  his  apprenticeship  as 
Marine  Machinist  at  the  old  Un- 
ion Iron  Works,  cradle  of  so  many 
of  our  present  -  day  engineering 
leaders.  During  his  career  he 
joined    the    Union    Oil    Company 


Mechanical    Engineering    with    a 
B  S  Degree. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  new 
location  at  275  Fremont  Street, 
which  by  the  way,  is  directly  in 
the  line  of  vision  from  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bridge  trains, 
is  the  massive  tile  front  bearing 
the  firm's  name. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is 
extremely  spacious  as  one  of  our 
illustrations  shows. 

Tom  Short  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  forward-looking  ex- 
pansion move  and  his  countless 
friends  will  wish  him  well. 


Spacious  display  and  ware- 
house facilities  feature  the 
new  Thos.  A  Short  Com- 
pany's  location. 
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The   mil<i   til 

a*w   b.^u,   It 


front   o(    tkr 

spectacularly 

la  the  Mil*  af  ikbl  from  the 
San  Francisco  Oaklo.d  Irldoe 
fraia   wlnaowi. 


Nnoit  i  co 


MIX! 


Unusual  Launching 

Something    quite     unusual     in 
launchings  took  place  at  the  Bel- 

lingham  Marine  Railway  and 
Boatbuilding    Company,    Belling- 

ham,  Wash.,  on  April  5.  when 
eight-year-old  Sara  Elizabeth 
Schnabel,  daughter  of  a  marine 
fitter  foreman,  not  only  christened 
mine  sweeper  VMS  342  hut  cut  a 
ribbon  to  release  the  trigger  that 
started  the  ship  down  the  ways. 
When     the     ribbon     was     cut, 


weights  dropped,  driving  out  the 
dog  shore  thai  locked  the  lanueh- 
ing  cradles,  and  the  ship  began  at 
i  met-  to  m<  >\  e  down  the  skids. 

Calship  Launching 

On  April  13,  at  7  p.m.,  the 
Thaddeus  S.  C.  Lowe,  Hull  No. 
168,  slid  down  the  ways  at  the 
California  Shipbuilding  Corpora 
tion's  Wilmington  (Calif.)  yard 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Mrs.  C. 
P.  Hubert,  wife  of  one  of  the  com- 


pany's chief  loftsmen.  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Cowan,    mother   of   the   sponsor, 

was  matron  of  honor,  and  M . 
I.  Pecarovich,  recreation  director, 
was  master  of  ceremonies. 

keel  for  the  vessel  was  laid  on 

.March  17.  1943.  and  she  was 
launched  just  27  days  afterwards. 
She  is  a  10,500-ton  Liberty  ship, 
and  is  named  after  the  well- 
known  inventor  and  scientist,  who 
was  born  in  1832  and  passed  away 
in  1913. 


Left:    I.    H.    Grancell,    head    of    the 

company  bearing  his  name — manu- 
facturers of  Bestolife  Lead  Seal 
joint  sealing  and  Anti-Seiie  com. 
pounds   for   ships   and    yards. 


Right:     Sherman    Sraacell, 
of  the   Los  Angeles  plant. 
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"Up'ktom  the  U/atet^tont" 

PROPELLER  CLUB  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
HEARS  PETER  B.  KYNE 


"Up  From  the  Waterfront" 

Under  this  caption,  Peter  B. 
Kyne,  famous  author  of  many  a 
sea  tale  that  weighed  anchor  in- 
side the  Golden  Gate  to  sail  into 
popularity  with  reading  millions, 
set  out  across  a  wide  ocean  of 
reminiscence,  on  April  21,  at  the 
Wednesday  luncheon  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club,  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel.  Since  it  was  Matson  Day. 
Mr.  Hugh  Gallagher,  Operating 
Manager  of  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company,  invited  Air.  Kyne 
as  especially  fitted  to  speak  with 


authority  of  the  waterfront  as  per- 
tinent to  this  company's  long 
operation,  and  introduced  the 
speaker  as  a  man  who  had  "come 
a  long  way  up"  from  this  colorful 
quarter  of  the  Bay  City. 

Mr.  Kyne  remembers  much,  and 
recalled  much,  that  those  present 
will  long  remember.  His  reminis- 
cence began  where  Mr.  Kyne  be- 
gan, down  close  to  ships,  the  many 
masts  of  which  impressed  him  as 
a  small  boy  as  a  forest  stretching 
out  into  the  blue  waters.    But,  if 


the  blue  waters  were  placid,  Mr. 
Kyne's  early  adventures  were  just 
the  opposite.  Fists  flew  in  those 
early  days,  and  the  young  Irish- 
man's fists  were  not  idle,  for  it  was 
an  uphill  trail  he  dropped  into 
from  early  beginnings.  With  his 
fists,  he  collected  overdue  bills, 
and  won  his  first  raise  in  salary, 
from  the  $8.00  per  week  that 
opened  the  gate  of  opportunity  to 
the  $10.00  that  then  looked  like 
affluence. 

Hearing  Mr.  Kyne  speak  was 
like  listening  to  one  of  his  grip- 
ping yarns,  and  the  fighting  was 
pleasantly  relieved  by  the  speak- 
er's ready  smile,  and  twinkling 
eyes.  Those  were  tough  days,  and 
he  had  to  be  a  tough  kid,  for  he 
did  have  an  ambition,  some  day  to 
sail   his  own  ship.    He  never  got 
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his  ship,  because  he  became  a 
writer  instead  But  tiejiti 
tint  end  <H<1  fill  his  brain  with 
ships,  .uicl  men  of  the  sea,  and  he 
launched  ships,  and  manned  them, 
to  -nit  his  fancy,  .mcl  in  hi-  fane) 
sailed  with  them. 

Much  that  he  said  pertained  to 
!  men  of  the  sea,  who 
tackled  the  impossible  and  did  it. 
\\  hat  he  said  of  these  men  was  n 
tribute  to  the  grit  and  coura 
'Mr  Merchant  Marine,  and  to  .1 
performance  which  ha-  written  so 
in  our  Nation's  history. 
Those  men  walked  with  us  at  that 
luncheon,  for  Mr.  Kj  ne  i-  1 1  <  •  t  only 
a  story  teller.   He  could  have  been 

'  actor,  had  he  decided  to  l'e 
cine. 

But,  mure  than  story  teller,  and 
ictor,  Mr.  Kyne  i-  a  philosopher. 
One  could  not  help  feeling  this,  at 
hi-  mellow  observance  of  human 
conduct.  Nor  could  one  fail  to 
note  the  cleanliness  of  his  philos 
ophy.  lie  admitted  being  called 
the  Pollyanna  of  sea  fiction,  hut 
professed  no  resentment  at  that 
classification,  lie  said  he  consid- 
ered it  a  high  compliment,  and 
that  he  was  proud  of  thousands  of 
letter-  from  parents  all  over  the 


Guest  speaker  Peter  B.  Kyne  (center)  with  Fred  Doclker,  Grace 
Line,  at  his  right,  and  Propeller  Club  President  Huqh  Gallaqher, 
Matson    Line,    at    your    right. 


country  who  -aid  there  was  never 
anything  in  his  stories  unlit  for 
young  mind-. 

"  lil  rather  have  that  said  i  if  my 
Stories,"  commented  Mr.  Kyne, 
"than  anything  else." 

His  admiration  for  Captain  Wil- 
liam Matson.  the  rugged  founder 


of  the  company  that  hear-  his 
name,  called  from  Mr.  Kyne  high 
praise,  and  a  confession  of  pride 
that  the  author  could  call  the 
sailor  his  friend.  He  said  he  knew 
Captain  Matson  well,  and  admired 
him  greatly  for  his  probity  and 
hi-li  sense  i  if  In  >n<  ir. 


Matson  Day  at  the  Propeller  Club  in  San  Francisco 
from  center  front  are  :  A.  J.  Harding,  Stanley  C.  Do 
Thompson,  Ed.  Hendrieson,  E.  N.  W.  Hunter,  R.  P.  t- 
Montgomery,  Copt.  Andy  Townsend. 


ought  these  aboard.  Clockwise 
,  Ed  Kelly,  Henry  Wolters,  J.  P. 
enauer,   Sydney  Walton.  George 
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The  Atlas  Imperial  Diesel  Engine 
Company  is  another  leading  firm  in 
the  Hay  area  which  has  been  honored 
with  the  Army-Navy  "E"  for  exccl- 
lence  in  its  production  for  the  war 
effort.  The  presentation  was  made  at 
an  outdoor  ceremony  in  Oakland  on 
March  5,  which  was  attended  by  rank- 
ing Army  and  Navy  officers  as  well  as 
business  leaders  of  the  Hay  region. 

Major-General  Frederick  Gilbreath, 
commanding  general  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Port  of  Embarkation,   Fort   Ma- 


Mr.  Kilberry  accepts  the  award  at  cere- 
monies held  at  the  Oakland  factory  on 
March    5. 


son,  presented  the  award,  and  Captain 
A.  B.  Court,  United  States  Navy 
(Ret.),  presented  the  "E"  pins  to  the 
employees. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  F.  H.  Kil- 
berry, president  of  the  company,  com- 
mented, "It  is  in  recognition  of  the 
part  that  each  of  you  employees  have 
played  in  fulfilling  to  date  the  impor- 
tant task  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
us,  that  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
honored  us  with  the  Army-Navy  "E" 
award.  Most  important  to  me  is  the 
Fact    that    this    award    is    given    for    a 


Captain  A.  B.  Court,  U.S.N,  (ret.), 
Inspector  of  Naval  Material  for  the. 
Twelfth  Naval  District,  pins  the  "E" 
lapel  pin  on  Vice  President  G.  F.  Twist, 
who  accepted  the  token  pin  on  behalf  of 
the  management. 
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F.  H.  Kilberry,  president,  and  Charles 
Copeland,  oldest  employee  of  Atlas  Im- 
perial Diesel  Engine  Co.,  unfurl  the  flag 
awarded  for  high  achievement. 


period  of  six  months  only,  after  which 
our  production  record  will  again  be  re- 
viewed to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  "E"  burgee  shall  continue  to  fly 
over  the  plant.  I  have  yet  to  find  that 
man  or  woman  who  did  not  do  better 
work  and  put  forth  greater  effort  un- 
der a  spirit  of  approval  than  under  a 
spirit  of  criticism." 

The  company  was  incorporated  in 
1927,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Atlas  Im- 
perial Engine  Company,  which  was 
organized  in  1916,  and  was  the  first 
manufacturer  of  diesel  engines  in  the 
Western  United  States.  Even  before 
this,  the  forerunners  of  this  company, 
founded  about  1903,  constructed  the 
first  Atlas  diesel  engine  in  1914. 

Triple-Header  Award 

A  triple-header  Maritime  Commis- 
sion award  of  merit,  headed  by  the 
Blue  "M"  Pennant,  was  presented  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  on  March 
31,  and  the  yard  marked  the  occasion 
by  sending  two  more  18,000-ton  all- 
welded  ships  into  the  water  in  an- 
other of  its  two-at-a-time  launchings. 

Announcement  of  the  winning  of  the 
award  was  made  by  R.  I.  Ingalls, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  on  receipt 
of  a  telegram  from  Admiral  H.  I.. 
Vickery  of  the  Maritime  Commission. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  Leigh 
R.  Sanford,  Gulf  Coast  Regional  Di- 
rector for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  the  Commission  "M" 
Pennant,  the  yard  received  the  Victory 
Fleet  Flag,  symbol  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Program,  and  each  of  the  10,000 
employees  was  given  Maritime  merit 
badges. 

"We  are  particularly  proud  of  this," 
Mr.  Ingalls  said,  "as  it  gives  proper 
recognition  to  the  individual  working 
men  and  working  women  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  send  our 
ships  into  the  water  under  the  sched- 
ule we  have  maintained  ..." 

The  program  for  the  ceremony  in- 
cluded an  address  by  Hon.  James  O. 
Eastland,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  music  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
Band  from  Keesler  Field.  The  ship 
launchings  were  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
William  Ronald  Guest  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam David  Pelan,  both  wives  of  ship- 
yard officials. 
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Fourth  "E"  Award 

■irih  lime  within    i 
the  "I 

\\  heeler  shops  bj  t  hi  N»\  \ 
Iment.  In  this  instanci  .1  new 
ArnnN.m  "I-"  pennant  "with  Star" 
w.i-  presented  at  tin  Dansville,  New 
.\  .irk-.  .1-  indication  of  1  ontin 
mil  high  production  of  war  equip 
mi m  mi  time. 

Rear     \. Iniir.il    (  lark    II     Woodward, 

■  I  tin-  original  " E"  an ard 
I. i-t    v-  made  the  journe.N 

:.i    1  >ans>  ille   for  tin-   purpose   "t   pi  ■ 
senting    tin.-   new    burgee,   a-    In-    had 

I  1.1  do  11  1  he  -Imp-  w in  -in 
cessful  in  maintaining  their  high  rec- 
ord for  tin.-  second  six  months  In  ail 
dition  to  Ailmiral  Woodward,  military 
personnel  included:  Liuetenanl  Com- 
mander W.  S.  Downs,  U.S.N.R.;  Lieu- 
tenant John  T.  Casey,  U.S.N.R. ;  Inn 
tenant  R.  t..  W  yrld,  U.S.N.R.;  Lieu- 
tenant G.  F.  Langhor,  L'.  S.  N.  K.; 
Captain  R.  G.  Scherer,  I'.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  recentlj  returned  from  Guadal- 
canal. 

Acknowledgment  of  tin-  award  was 
made  by  Ellsworth  Easton,  president 
of  tin-  Employees'  Association,  and  In 
was  followed  by  Captain  Scherer,  who 
presented  tin-  token  insignia  to  a  man 
and  a  woman  selected  t.>  represent  the 
bod)  of  men  and  women  who  earned 
the  Star. 

The  ceremonies  closed  with  singing 
of  the  national  anthem,  led  by  Carl 
Frank,  director  of  the  Dansville  Cen- 
tral  High  School   Band. 


Signalizing  its  war  production  records,  Fos- 
ter Wheeler  Corporation  was  recently  given 
its  fourth  "E"  Award.  The  illustration  de- 
picts presentation  of  the  "E"  with  a  star 
to  the  Dansville,  New  York,  works. 
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For  continued  excellence 
outstanding  production  of  war  material  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  Weber  Showcase  &  Future  Co.. 
Inc.,  at  Los  Angeles.  California,  receives  its 
first  star  on  the  Army-Navy  "V'  flag,  which 
has  been  flying  over  th?  plant  for  the  post  sii 
months.  Presentation  of  the  flag  was  made  by 
Rear  Admiral  J.  R.  DeFrees,  U.  S.  Navy.  Shown 
with  Admiral  DeFrees  are.  left  to  right:  Major 
G.  E.  Moreland,  U.  S.  Army;  Karl  Weber, 
president;  Glenn  Schwander,  company  em- 
ployee, who  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  sii  war 
production  heroes  in  Southern  California;  and 
Rear  Admiral  DeFrees. 


A  production  close-up  shows  why  the  company 
was  chosen  to  receive  the  star.  Here  is  o  por- 
tion of  the  metal  department,  showing  ready 
service  boxes  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  under  produc- 
tion. Included  in  the  scope  of  Weber's  war 
products  are  flag  boards,  metal  furniture,  die- 
stamped  cowl  ventilators,  ammunition  boxes, 
miscellaneous  storage  tanks,  watertight  doors 
and  watertight  hatch  covers,  cargo  hatch 
covers,  various  types  of  wood  and  metal  air- 
craft assemblies,  control  surfaces  and  plywood 
wing  assemblies,  as  well  os  many  other  special 
items. 


Lower  right:  Thousands  of  ready  service  am- 
munition boxes  like  these  have  been  produced 
for  the  United  States  Navy.  This  Is  just  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  many  unusual  products  made 
by  the  company  since  it  has  gone  to  war. 
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WM.  POWELL  CO. 


Left:  The  Army-Navy  "E"  was  awarded  to 
the  Win.  Powell  Co.  personnel  in  a  colorfj 
ceremony  at  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Participating  in  the  ceremony  were  Rear 
Admiral  H.  G.  Taylor,  C.E.C.,  U.S.N. ;  Lt. 
Col.  Paul  J.  Carr.  U.S.A.;  Mayor  James  G. 
Stewart;  James  Coombe,  president;  George 
E.  Weitkamp,  Wm.  Heilig,  Oliver  Gang, 
David  M.  Forker.  Elmer  Noll,  vice  presi- 
dents; Edward  Bootes,  president,  the  work- 
er's union,  and  company  personnel.  Paul  S. 
Perry,  president,  Perry-Brown,  Inc.,  Cin- 
cinnati,   officiated   as   chairman. 


John  Reiner  &  Co. 

On  February  20,  in  the  presence  of 
a  distinguished  audience,  the  em- 
ployees and  management  of  John 
Reiner  &  Company  were  presented 
with  the  Army-Navy  "E,"  awarded  for 
high  achievement  and  excellence  in 
war  production. 

The  company  lias  been  specializiing 
in  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
diesel  auxiliary  units  and  diesel  gen- 
i  rating  sets  for  marine  and  industrial 
application. 


At  the  Army-Navy  flag  presentation  to  John 
Reiner  &  Co.  Left  to  right:  Commander 
Singer,  John  Nicholas,  John  Merk,  Allen 
Reiner.  John  Reiner.  Carl  Clark,  Eli  Kowal, 
Charles  Goldblatt  and   Major  Alphin. 


Among  the  distinguished  guests 
who  were  present  at  the  ceremony 
were  Admiral  Farwell,  Admiral  Hot- 
tel,  Colonel  Gray,  Commander  A.  S. 
Kibbe  and  Lieutenant  Commander  W. 
Van  Puhl.  The  Army  was  represented 
by  Major  Alphin,  who  presented  the 
pins  to  turn  representative  employees, 
Carl  Clark  and  John  Nicholas. 

The  Navy  was  represented  by  Com- 
mander Singer,  who  presented  the 
Army-Navy  "E"  pennant  to  Mr. 
Reiner.  Lieutenant  J.  Powers  was 
muster  of  ceremonies. 

JoEws-Manville  Raises  Flacj 

.More     than     4000     Johns  -  Manville 

workers  and  members  of  their  families 
who  packed  into  an  improvised  audi- 
torium to  celebrate  formal  raising  of 
the  Army-Navy  "E"  flag  over  their 
Manville,  N.  J.,  factory  on  March  24 
received  a  remarkable  tribute  from 
Major  General   Thomas   E.   Robins. 

"I  am  convinced,"  General  Robins 
.said,  "thai  you  nun  and  women  of  the 


Johns-Manville  factory  have  a  wider 
and  more  diversified  part  in  the  war 
effort  than  any  other  group  in  the 
Cn'ted  States!" 

The  major  general,  chief  of  the  Con- 
struction Division,  O.C.E.,  with  other 
Army  and  Navy  officers,  inspected  the 


plant  earlier  in  the  day.  The  flag  cere- 
mony, staged  at  noon  in  one  of  the 
huge  warehouse  buildings  that  had 
been  cleared  for  the  occasion,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  luncheon  in  which  the  en- 
tire plant  personnel,  wives,  families 
and  visitors  were  served. 


Commander  A.  S.  Kibbee,  U.  S.  Navy,  addressing  the  more  than  4000 
Johns-Manville  workers  and  their  families,  who  attended  the  Army- 
Navy  "E"  Award  ceremonies  at  the  Manville,  N.  J.,  plant  on  March  24. 
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LIEUTENANT  JAMES   E.   SWETT 


P.  At.  P.  Salutei  $im  Swett 


Just  a  few  months  ago  it  was 
our  extreme  pleasure  to  chronicle 
the  enlistment  of  J.  E.  ("Jim") 
Swett  as  a  flying  cadet. 

We  have  always  regarded 
young  Jim  as  one  of  our  Water- 
front hoys,  particularly  because  of 
his  "growing  up"  around  the  en- 
vironment of  his  dad's  business, 
located  in  the  shadow  of  San 
Francisco's  famed  Matson  build- 
ing. Yes,  Jim  is  the  number  one 
son  of  popular  George  E.  Swett, 
who  heads  up  the  Marine  Equip- 
ment firm  bearing  his  name. 


Now  comes  the  thrilling  news 
of  .Marine  First  Lieutenant  James 
E.  Swett  in  heroic  contact  with 
Tojo's  planes,  in  which  more  than 
one  hundred  fighters  and  dive 
bombers  took  part. 

Jim  Swett  came  out  of  the  battle 
with  seven  Jap  planes  to  his 
credit!  The  new  ace  who  had 
been  assigned  the  job  of  inter- 
cepting an  enemy  dive  bomber 
formation,  led  his  squadron  at  14,- 
000  feet  against  15  planes  and  at- 
tacking a  pair  of  bombers  simul- 
taneouslv,  with  the  aid  of  his  Ser- 


geant, he  started  the  spectai  ular 

duelling  which  resulted  in  the  en 

em)   making  a  target  of  the  Jim 
Swett    trio,    lap    Zeros    were 

dow  ned  t"  ;  se> en  and 

the    Marine   ll\  ci  -   did    w  <\    I  I 

a  bullet  hole.  ' 

<  lur  hats  are  of!  t-  you  Jim,  and 
man)   rlapp)   Landinj 


Edward  B.  Egbert 

Edward  Barnes  Egberl  died  ol 
a  stroke  at  Fresno,  California, 
\pril  1''.  [943,  while  on  a  journe) 
to  Bakersfield,  California,  in  the 
interests  of  his  company, 

Egbert  was  horn  in  <  takland, 
California,  June  20,  1888,  attended 

public      schools      there     and      later 
served    his   apprenticeship    in    the 
drafting  room  of  the  United  En 
gineering  \\  orks. 

In    1906   he   entered    the   employ 

of  Edward  S.  I  lough.  Consulting 
Engineer  and  Naval  Architect  of 
San  Francisco  and  was  engaged 
as  draftsman  and  assistant  to  .Mr. 
Hough  until  1914  when  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Canadian  Rob 
ert  hollar  Company  as  assistant 
to  Mr.  Melville  Dollar.  In  1917 
he  was  made  Supervisor  of  Steel 
Shi])  Construction  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Hoard  for  the 
Northwest  with  headquarters  at 
Portland,  Oregon.  In  1918hewas 
commissioned  Lieutenant  (j.  g.) 
in  the  LTnited  States  Navy  and 
was  hirst  \-sistant  Engineer  on 
the  Steamer  West  llumhaw.  In 
1919  he  resigned  from  the  Navy 
and  returned  to  the  I  >ollar  Steam- 
ship Company  with  headquarters 
at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  was  later 
Port  Engineer  for  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Line  at  San  Francisco. 

In  1925  he  left  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Line  and  associated 
himself  with  Edward  S.  Hough, 
Jr.,  forming  the  firm  of  Hough  & 
Egbert  Company,  Consulting  En- 
gineer- and  Marine  Surveyors,  at 
San  Francisco,  California. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Airs.  Helen  B.  Egbert,  a  sister  and 
two  brother-,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
friends  who  mourn  his  loss. 
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Directs  Speed-Up 

Washington's  shipping  officials  ask- 
ed John  E.  Cushing,  president  of 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.. 
to  transfer  from  the  national  capital 
to  San  Francisco  to  direct  from  this 
port  a  speed-up  of  a  merchant  marine 
effort  and  straighten  out  tangles  that 
were  interfering  with  the  delivery  of 
vital  supplies  to  the  armed  forces  in 
the   Southwest    Pacific. 

He  came  back  here  on  May  1,  after 
being  almost  constantly  in  Washing- 
ton since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  as 
assistant  deputy  administrator  for  the 
War   Shipping    Administration. 

He  will  have  capable  aid  from  Fraz- 
er  A.  Bailey,  vice  president  of  Matson 
who  is  now  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
from  Royal  S.  Wintemute,  who  will  be 
located  somewhere  in  the  Antipodes 
in  an  important  WSA  post. 

A.  R.  Linter  will  handle  the  North 
Pacific  operations  under  Mr.  Cushing. 
Edward  H.  Harms,  formerly  in  charge 
of  operations  for  McCormick  Steam- 
ship, will  be  in  charge  of  the  Los  An- 
geles district.  He  resigned  a  com- 
mander's post  in  the  Navy  to  take  the 
new  job.  George  Powell  will  handle 
the  Columbia  River  district.  E.  J. 
Bradley  continues  in  San  Francisco, 
and  W.  E.  Brown,  formerly  with  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Company,  in  Se- 
attle. 

Mr.  Cushing  works  directly  with 
Lewis  W.  Douglas,  deputy  administra- 
tor, who  serves  directlv  under  Admiral 
E.  O.  S.  Land. 

Commander  Henry  E.  Rossell, 
USNR.,  is  the  new  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia.  He  took  the 
place  of  Rear  Admiral  William  G.  Du 
Bose,  who  assumed  the  post  of  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors. 

Ben  K.  Lockett,  known  up  and  down 
the  Pacific  as  the  "Iron  Fireman,"  and 
formerly  chief  engineer  with  the  Grace 
Line,  is  now  superintendent  for  a  New 
York  repair  shop. 

Former  San  Franciscans  well  known 
in  the  marim-  business  now  associated 
with  the  Grace  Line  under  Vice  Presi- 
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dent  Fred  M.  Rohrer  in  New  Orleans 
include  William  J.  Sykes,  marine  su- 
perintendent; George  Sargent,  in 
charge  of  claims;  and  Max  Burian, 
who  served  as  chief  steward  on  vari- 
ous transpacific  liners  with  the  Pa- 
cific  Mail  in  charge  of  the  port  stew- 
ard's  department. 

Merrill  Johnson,  port  engineer  for 
Grace  Line  in  New  York,  ill  for  three- 
months  and  recuperating  on  a  farm  he 
recently  bought  in  Massachusetts,  has 
returned  to  his  post.  He  was  formerly 
in  San  Francisco  in  charge  of  marine 
activities  for  the  old  Panama  Mail, 
and  before  that  sailed  as  chief  engineer 
on  the  liner  Venezuela. 

Allan  McCullough,  well  known  chief 
engineer  on  oil  tankers,  who  left  the 
sea  and  became  associated  with  the 
Maritime  Commission  as  inspector  at- 
tached to  the  Richmond  Shipbuilding 
Company,  has  returned  to  duty  after 
a  two  month's  illness. 

William  Runyon,  assistant  to  John 
\\  Chapman,  vice  president  of  Grace 
Line  in  New  Y..rk.  who  was  freight 
agent,  died  suddenly  on  April  3.  He 
served  at  one  time  with  the  Lucken- 
bach  Steamship  interests.  He  was 
widely  known  in  Atlantic  shipping  cir- 
cles as  well  as  having  a  large  Pacific 
Coast  marine  acquaintance. 

Captain     Axel     W.     Pearson,     who 

served  the  United  States  Government 
for  four  months  handling  lend-lease 
shipments  at  the  Russian  port  of  Mur- 
mansk and  underwent  168  German  air 
attacks,  is  now  captain  of  the  Port 
of  Los  Angeles. 

James  Sinclair,  who  started  his  ship- 
ping career  in  1919  out  of  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  as  a  supercargo  on  the 
Pacific  Mail  freighter  Archer,  running 
transpacific,  is  now  general  manager 
for  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Xew  York.  He  was  for  sixteen 
years  chairman  of  the  Atlantic  Asso- 
ciated Freight  Conference,  and  prior 
to  that  eight  years  in  the  service  of 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board's  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  He  also  served  as 
supply  officer  on  the  U.  S.  Great 
Northern,  the  present  H.  F.  Alexander. 


New  Appointment 

Arthur  M.  Swigert  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  important  post  of 
Works  Manager  for  the  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Corporation  at  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi,  where  his  job  is  one  of 
coordination  among  all  the  different 
departments  to  see  that  each  has  the 
proper  materials,  tools  and  man  pow- 
er, and  uses  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage He  initiates  and  encourages 
others  to  initiate  short-cuts  to  reduce 
the  time  ships  must  spend  on  the 
building  ways  and  at  the  outfitting 
docks. 

Until  going  with  the  shipyard,  Mr. 
Swigert  was  master  mechanic  for  the 
Detroit  (Chrysler)  Tank  Arsenal,  and 
prior  to  that  served  in  practically  ev- 
ery department  in  that  company's  au- 
tomobile plants.  During  his  connection 
with  Chrysler,  he  was  trained  in  the 
methods  that  the  automobile  industry 
has  found  so  highly  successful,  pro- 
duction of  component  parts  and  sub- 
assemblies to  such  a  degree  of  ac- 
curacy that  the  final  assembly  requires 
a  fraction  of  the  time  compared  with 
slower  hand-fitted  methods.  This 
knowledge  he  is  now  applying  to  pro- 
ducing ships  as  perfect  as  possible 
and  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  con- 
structed. 


ARTHUR   M.    SWIGERT 
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WALLACE  /tkz&*/W& 


A  "  ."client  machine  in  its  day  (1923)  but  out- 
moded  by  current  high  production  and  superior 
quality  demands.  Operation  derived  from  bevel  gear 
and  disk  type  electric  motor,  through  a  series  of  gears 
transmitting  power  to  bending  head.  Control  depend- 
ed upon  clutch  mechanisms.  Absence  of  mandrel 
necessitated  filing  prior  to  bending,  for  short  radius 
work  or  minimizing  of  flattening. 


THE  =550  series  rotary  type  machine  is 
the  only  machine  with  full-automatic,  two- 
lever  control.  Any  bend  up  to  I  80  degrees 
may  be  instantly  selected  by  an  automatic 
pre-selector.  Exact  duplication  assured.  Hy- 
draulic clamp  prevents  slippage  and  hydrau- 
lic   operation    with    full-automatic    control 


Our  current  line  of  Wallace  hy- 
draulic benders  are  ideally  suited 
for  present  day  production  of  air- 
craft, marine  and  tank  parts,  in 
:>e  '---?  -J'  !■::■  8*  e  ■  •  •  -  • 
sions. 


definitely  provides  precision  setting  of  the 
mandrel  for  each  bend.  Available  in  eight 
sizes  for  work  up  to  65/g, '  O.D.  Other  full- 
automatic  hydraulic  machines  up  to  16  pipe 
size.  Expanded  manufacturing  facilities  en- 
able us  to  offer  excellent  deliveries,  subject 
to  priority  regulations  E-l-b. 


Wo/loce    benders    lead    in     7923    ond     continue     to     (eod     in     1943. 


WALLACE  SUPPLIES  MFG.  CO. 

BENDING  SPECIALISTS  SINCE   1900 

1304  DIVERSEY  PARKWAY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PLANT  SUPERINTENDENT 

Werner  Keller,  who  has  just  been  named 
plant  superintendent  of  the  Todd  Hoboken 
Dry  Docks,  Inc.,  a  unit  of  the  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation. 


ministration  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
He  is  handling  activities  to  do  with 
the  assignment  of  Liberty  type  ships 
to  the  various  steamship  lines  running 
out  of  this  port. 

He  lias  been  with  the  Maritime 
Commission  since  before  the  start  of 
the  world  war  as  aide  to  Edward  C. 
Mausshardt.  His  new  position  gives 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  one 
of  the  country's  outstanding  operating 
managers. 

Mr.  Eggers  after  the  war  served 
with  the  old  Pacific  Mail  Steamship, 
but  his  earliest  training  was  with  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.,  serving  this  concern 
in  its  principal  ports  throughout  the 
world.  He  was  also  manager  for  the 
States  Steamship  Company  when  this 
concern  started  operations  in  Portland. 

Walter  Fletcher,  manager  of  the  St. 
Francis  Yacht  Club,  is  recovering 
from  dangerous  burns  received  when 
a  heater  exploded  during  an  examina- 
tion at  the  clubhouse. 


Captain  J.  L.  Beebee,  in  charge  of 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Training  School 
at  Catalina  Island,  is  transferred  in 
charge  of  the  New  Orleans,  La., 
training  academy.  Captain  Beebee  is 
on  leave  for  the  duration  from  the 
New  York  steamship  service  of  the 
Grace  Line. 


countered  in  a  decade.  Captain  Zas- 
trow  was  on  the  bridge  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Lifeboats  were  carried  away, 
ports  smashed  and  other  damage  sus- 
tained, but  the  gallant  Santa  Rosa  was 
brought  safely  to  port. 

Curtis  C.  Brune  is  on  leave  from 
Matson  Navigation  to  be  field  repre- 
sentative in  Chicago  for  the  WSA's 
recruitment  and  manning  organiza- 
tion. Hugh  King,  formerly  with  the 
Luckenbach  Line,  formerly  in  this 
post,  has  been  promoted  regional 
manager  for  the  Great  Lakes  district. 

Propeller  Club  Meeting 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States,  Port  of  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach,  was  held  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  in  Con- 
ference Room  No.  1  at  12  noon,  on 
Wednesday,  April  28. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  meeting 
was  Admiral  Albert  Ware  Marshall, 
U.S.N.  (Ret.),  who  spoke  on  general 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  present 
war. 

Admiral  Marshall  is  the  first  Hon- 
orary Member,  and  some  very  per- 
tinent and  practical  information  in 
respect  to  this  world-wide  struggle  in 
which  the  Linked  States  is  now  in- 
volved was  presented. 


Appointments 

Warman  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  manufactur- 
ers of  electric  steel  castings,  have 
just  announced  the  following  ap- 
pointments: 

M.  W.  Cardwell  has  been  ap- 
pointed comptroller;  W.  C.  Bur- 
ger, sales  manager;  E.  B.  Westall, 
plant  metallurgist;  and  W.  B. 
McCartney,  Jr.,  production  engi- 
neer. William  P.  McGervey,  Jr., 
vice  president  of  the  organization, 
made  the  announcement. 

Returns  to  the  Sea 

Captain  Chester  W.  Gilbert,  veteran 
in  point  of  service  with  the  old  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company,  where 
he  started  as  a  cadet;  then  with  the 
Panama  Mail  Line  up  the  ladder  until 
he  was  appointed  and  served  as  mas- 
ter of  the  liner  Venezuela,  running 
intercoastal;  later  for  a  time  on  the 
Grace  Line's  Santa  Paula,  followed  by 
a  short  period  as  port  captain  in  San 
Francisco,  and  who  retired  from  the 
sea  in  1935  to  a  Sebastopol  ranch,  has 
answered  the  call  to  return  to  a  ship's 
deck.  He  is  master  of  the  new  steamer 
John   S.   Pillsbury. 

George  Eggers  is  now  marine  super- 
intendent for  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
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Victor  H.  Pinckney  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  offices  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  formerly  president 
of  the  South  African  Dispatch   Line. 

Vincent  Braga,  who  was  passenger 
manager  for  the  old  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisya,  subsequently  taken  over  by 
the  N.  Y.  K.  Line,  is  now  in  the  San 
Francisco  offices  of  the  British  Minis- 
try of  Shipping. 

Commander  Ralph  Sheaf,  in  charge 
of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Training  Cadet 
School  at  Coyote  Point,  San  Mateo, 
leaves  soon  for  an  inspection  tour  of 
academies  on  the  Atlantic,  Great 
Lakes  and  Gulf.  San  Mateo  ranks  high 
among  the   Government   training   sta- 


Captain  Curt  Zastrow,  who  brought 
the  liner  Santa  Rosa  out  on  her  maid- 
en voyage  and  continued  in  command 
until  three  months  ago,  has  retired 
temporarily  from  the  sea  because  of 
ill  health,  and  is  back  from  New  York 
and  again  living  in  his  old  home  at 
Chicken   Point,   Marin   County. 

His  last  voyage  on  the  Atlantic  was 
described  as  one  of  the  most  trying  in 
his  sea  career,  a  record  that  stands 
high  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. His  vessel  was  battered  and 
damaged  in  one  of  the  worst  gales  en- 


FOR   HEROISM 


For  heroism  in  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow 
seaman  when  their  ship  was  torpedoed  last 
July  in  the  Caribbean,  Frank  Amestica  of 
New  York  City  was  awarded  a  gold  medal, 
a  gift  from  D.  Stewart  Iglehart,  president 
of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  Vice  President  F.  M. 
Rohrer,  now  in  charge  of  the  Grace  Line, 
New  Orleans,  is  shown  making  the  presen- 
tation. 
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J.  H.  Hurd.  n In.  has   In  i  H 
agenl   i"i    M.{ts<.n  in    I  os    Vngeles,  i- 
now   stationed  in   San   Franci  i 

111  -  pi. lit  in  the  South  t-  now  In 
ol  H.  E.  Pippin.  Mr  lliinl  has 
Mexandei   &   Baldwin, 


Mrs.  John  W.  Greenslade,  wifi  ..i 
Vdmiral  Greenslade,  <  ommander,  the 
Western  Sea  Frontier  and  comman- 
dant of  the  Twelfth  Naval  District, 
passed  awaj  March  -'"  She  was  the 
sister  ..i  Hugh  i  iallagher,  via 
dent,    Matson    X.r  npanj 

Burial     was     in      Vrlington     National 
{ lemetery. 


Tin-  passing  of  W.  H.  Avery  in  San 
Francis  onth    brought    mem- 

ories  to   veteran    shipping    nun    only, 

but     Mr.     \\iv>     was    "in     "l     the    nun 

ided  in  placing  th<  old  Japanese 
ECisen  Kaisha  in  a  position  of 
becoming  one  of  the  strongest 
ship  concerns  in  the  world.  Hi  was  a 
purser  when  he  became  associated 
with  tin-  company,  but  shortly  after 
joining  it  he  advanced  rapidly,  and 
when  he  retired  about  2(1  years  ago  hi 

« a-    their    general    man.. 


Death  i  ire  than  a  half  c<  n 

tnry's  devotion  to  the  building  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  with  the 
passing  on  \pril  2(>  of  Commodore 
Edgar  F.  Luckenbach,  80  years  o 
at  his  Sands  Point,  Long  Island  home. 
Commodore  Luckenbach  was  presi- 
dent of  the  steamship  line  which  bears 
his  name.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
Edgar,  Jr..  and  Louis,  and  a  daughter 

Andrea. 


A  heart  attack  induce. I  by  the  strain 
of  war  duties  caused  the  death  last 
month  of  George  J.  Yater,  chairman 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  European  Confer- 
ence and  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  British  Ministry  of  War 
Transport  in  San  Francisco. 

He  was  one  of  the  best-known  ma- 
rine leaders  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He 
had  until  his  unexpected  death  co- 
ordinated cargoes  and  shipping  for  the 
British  Shipping  Ministry  on  the  West 
Coast.  Mr.  Yater  was  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  the  San  Francisco  head- 
quarters of  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  J.  Sullivan. 


Todd  Eric  Basin 

Todd    Erie    Basin    Dry    Docks    Inc., 
Brooklyn  unit  of  the  Todd  Shipyards 

Corporation,  has  in  in  awarded  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission 
"M"  Bag  in  "recognition  of  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  ship  repairing  and 

meeting  required  completion  dates," 
it  was  announced  on  March  28  by 
folin  D.  Reilly,  president  of  the  cor- 
poration. 


Announcement  of  the  award,  which 
entitles  th(  yard  to  By  the  "Victory 
Fleet  Flag"  and  all  employees  to  wear 
the  Maritime  merit  badges,  was  con- 
tained in  a  telegram  from  Adm.  H.  L. 
Vickery,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  Board  of  Awards, 
tn  F.  1).  Hesley,  president  of  the  ship 
repair  yard. 

L'ntil  that  time,  no  ship  repair  yard 
had  been  awarded  the  "M"  for  its  per- 
formance. 
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Laminated  Ship  Knees 
Speed  Production 

One  of  the  latest  adaptations  of 

the  glued-laminated  field  is  the 
new  glued-laminated  ship  knee. 
Now  being  furnished  in  large 
quantities,  the  knee  is  proving  to 
be  a  real  boon  to  wood  hull  and 
barge  builders,  for  through  its  use 
a  serious  "bottle-neck"  has  been 
averted. 

In  former  days,  when  all  ships 
were  built  of  wood,  a  thriving 
business  was  dune  by  stump 
farmers  in  providing  ship  knees 
for  the  industry.  In  the  process  of 
clearing  cut  over  land,  the  stump 
farmers  were  careful  to  save  the 
roots  of  the  large  tree  stumps. 
From  these  roots  and  crooks  of 
the  stump  they  laboriously  cut 
sections  with  various  degrees  of 


bend  in  them,  and  these  they  sold 
to  brokers,  who  maintained  com- 
plete assortments  for  resale  to  the 
shipbuilders.  Large  stocks  of  the 
knees  were  thus  available  in  the 
various  sizes  and  shapes  needed. 

The  present-day  upsurge  in  the 
use  of  wood  for  hull  and  barge 
construction  calling  for  ship  knees 
in  great  quantities  found  no  such 
stores  of  natural  knees  available. 
Thus  the  announcement  by  Tim- 
ber Structures.  Inc.,  that  through 
recent  research  in  their  glue  lami- 
nating plant,  a  new  knee  had  been 
developed  which  could  be  pro- 
duced in  carload  lots,  proved  to 
be  a  most  welcome  and  timely 
answer  to  a  very  real  problem. 

The  new  knee  is  built  up  of 
successive  laminations  of  select- 
ed   Douglas    fir    bonded    together 


KEEP  POSTED! 


The  manufacturers  of  the  new  equipment  announced  in  this  department  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  complete  details  without  obligation  on  your  part.  For  quick  service,  please 
use  this  coupon. 

PACIFIC   MARINE  REVIEW 

500  Sansome  Street       -       -       -       San  Francisco 
Send    me    descriptive    data    of    the    following    new    equipment    as    reviewed    in    your 
.- .issue. 


(Identify  by  name  of  manufacturer  and  machine) 


BUSINESS 
ADDRESS 


with  a  special  waterproof  urea 
resin  glue.  This  gluing  operation, 
when  performed  under  properly 
controlled  conditions,  produces  a 
joint  as  strong  as  the  wood  itself. 
Each  lamination  of  the  knee  is 
laid  at  cross  grain  to  the  preced- 


Above:    The    ship    knees    ore    produced    to 
specification  on  any  site  of  design  required. 


Below:  Cross  section  of  typical  wooden  ship, 
showing  timber  structures  which  can  be 
fabricated  by  the  glued   laminated   method. 


New   Type   TURNBUCKLES   with 
SAFETY   FACTOR   OF  "3" 

No  Left  Hand  Threads  .  .  .  For  All  Sizes  of  Cable 


DIX 


W  rite  or  ivire  for  additional  information  and  data 

MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 

603  East  55th  Street  Los  Angeles 
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BRONZE    FLANGED 

MARINE   VALVES 

We  manufacture  stop  checks,  swing  checks, 
angle,  globe,  cross,  gate  and  back  pressure  re- 
lief valves  made  specifically  for  marine  use. 
All  valves  approved  l>y  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 


FISHER 
BRASS 
FOUNDRY 

5332  SANTA  FE  AVENUE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

LAFAYETTE  1768 


Direct  Factory  Representation 
ii>r  Entire  Pacific  Coast! 

Oregon  and  Washington 

E.  B.  Bradley  Co. 

2408  -   1st  Ave.  S. 

Seattle.  Wash. 

SEneca   1814 

San  Francisco 
E.  B.  Bradley  Co.  J 


462  Bryant  St 

San   Francisco.  Calif 

DOuglas  8707 


i 


SAVE  UP  TO  5  TONS  OF  STEEL  PER  ANCHOR 

•  DESIGN  REDUCES  WEIGHT 

•  SIZES    UP    TO   20.000    LBS. 

•  IT  STOWS   IN   HAWSE   PIPES 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Danforth  Anchors 
in  all  sizes  are  in  service  on  more  fhan 
60  types  of  craft.  Where  these  anchors 
have  been  specified  in  sizes  from  750 
lbs.  and  up,  it  has  generally  been  con- 
servative policy — in  view  of  test  data — 
to  use  Danforths  of  approximately  one- 
half  the  weight  of  regular  stockless 
anchors.  This  saving  in  steel  is  vital  and 
the  saving  in  weight  makes  Danforths 
easy-to-handle  with  lighter  gear. 

Write  for  complete  data  prepared  tor 
Naval  Architects   and   Shipbuilders 

11,000   LB.   DANFORTH 

The  U.  S.  Army  required  several  20,000  lb.  anchors  for  a  difficult 
installation,  but  available  handling  gear  was  not  suitable  for  stock- 
less  anchors  over  10,000  lbs.  This  problem  was  solved  by  using 
11.000  lb.  Danforths  which  have  been  giving  satisfactory  service 
for  three  years.  These  Danforths  were  proof  tested  at  250,000  lbs. 
although   104,000  lbs.  is  the  regular  proof  test. 


DANFORTH     •    2121  Allston  Way    •     Berkeley,  Calif. 


ing  laminae,  thus  producing  a 
member  of  tremendous  strength 
and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
possibility  of  splitting  or  check- 
ing to  the  very  minimum.  Being 
constructed  of  kiln-dried  lumber, 
the  member  is  not  subject  to 
shrinking  or  warping. 

The  time-saving  qualities  of  the 
glued-laminated  knees  arise  from 
the  fact*that  they  are  delivered 
ready  to  install.  Being  sized  in 
exact  accordance  to  the  boat  or 
barge  builders'  specifications, 
costly,  time-consuming  hand-fit- 
ting is  eliminated.  Still  another 
time-saving  element  is  apparent 
in  that  the  supply  is  almost  un- 
limited and  deliveries  may  be  had 
without  delay. 

The  usual  problems  of  size  and 
shape  are  eliminated  by  the  glued- 
laminated  procedure,  for  the 
knees  are  built  in  any  desired  di- 
mensions. Each  type  of  knee  is 
engineered  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  its  usage  through  varying 
the  number,  size  and  placement 
of  the  laminations  to  meet  the 
shape  and  stress  requirements  of 
the  particular  member  being  pro- 
duced. 

Timber  Structures,  Inc.,  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  firm  who  in- 
troduced the  new  ship  knee  to  the 
marine  industry,  has  long  been 
recognized  by  building  contrac- 
tors as  a  leader  in  the  prefabrica- 
tion  field.  It  is  this  firm  which 
now  employs  glued  -  laminated 
truss  chords  in  the  production  of 
huge  roof  trusses  over  200  feet  in 
length.  The  engineering  and  pro- 
duction methods  used  in  manu- 
facturing the  ship  knees  are  an 
adaptation  of  the  methods  used 
by  them  in  producing  prefabri- 
cated structural  members  for  the 
heavy  building  field. 

Many  other  formerly  "hard-to- 
get  items''  are  now  available  to 
wood  hull  and  barge  builders 
through  glued  -  laminated  con- 
struction methods.  Among  these 
are  deck  beams  and  built  up  keel- 
sons, with  or  without  camber; 
rake  members  of  many  types ; 
deck  planking,  prefabricated  in 
sections  of  any  practical  thickness 
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or  size ;  and  even  monolithic  gun- 
wales. The  many  advantages  of 
glued-laminated  construction  as 
applied  to  the  production  of  ship 
knees  apply  also  to  these  mem- 
bers, eliminating  most  problems 
of  size,  shape,  strength,  and, 
above  all,  availability. 

Judging  from  the  tremendous 
strides  being  made  in  this  com- 
paratively new  field,  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  the  produc- 
tion of  glue-laminated  wood  hull 
or  barge  frameworks,  prefabri- 
cated and  delivered  to  the  boat- 
builder  ready  for  assembly,  will 
be  a  common  practice  in  the  near 
future,  just  as  the  complete  fram- 
ing for  heavy  buildings  is  now  de- 
livered to  contractors  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Motor-Operated  Horns 

Among  the  Navy  Interior  Communi- 
cations devices  now  being  manufac- 
tured by  the  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg. 
Co.,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois,  are  motor 
driven  horns  conforming  with  U.  S. 
Navy  specifications  17-S-ll. 

These  Navy  Types  H-8  and  H-9 
horns  are  designed  to  equal  or  better 
Bureau  of  Ships  specifications  for  such 
equipment,  including  Specifications  for 
decibel    output,    power    consumption, 


shock  test,  salt  spray  test,  dielectric 
test,  insulation  resistance,  temperature 
•rise  and  immersion  in  sea  water. 

The  horns  are  driven  by  a  series 
motor,  specially  designed  for  this  serv- 
ice. The  sound  is  produced  by  a  cam 
on  the  end  of  the  armature  shaft  strik- 
ing an  anvil  fastened  to  the  diaphragm. 
The  sound  response  is  immediate  when 
the  motor  is  energized,  and  stops  in- 
stantly when  the  motor  is  de-ener- 
gized. 

New   Explosion-Proof  Motors 

A  new  line  of  vertical  hollow  shaft 
explosion-proof  motors  is  offered  by 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  for  operation 
in  Underwriters'  Class  I  Group  D  haz- 
ardous   gas    locations.     These    motors 


Fairbanks   Morse  vertical  hollow  shaft 
explosion-proof   motor. 


are  designed  primarily  for  pumps  han- 
dling large  quantities  of  volatile  mate- 
rials, such  as  high-octane  aviation  gas- 
oline. 

Special  equipment  is  required  for  the 
efficient  handling  of  gasoline  in  fueling 
planes  at  each  of  our  numerous  air- 
fields, as  well  as  for  transferring  gaso- 
line from  tankers  to  storage  locations 
at  our  various  outposts  throughout  the 
world.  Numerous  applications  are  aris- 
ing requiring  motors  designed  to  pre- 
vent explosions  and  fires,  and  these 
horizontal  and  vertical  explosion-proof 
motors  reduce  this  hazard. 


A  New  Varnish  Stripper 

A  stripping  medium,  designated  as 
Sterling  S-159  Stripper,  which  pro- 
vides fast  and  easy  removal  of  insulat- 
ing varnish  from  portions  of  the  elec- 
trical equipment  where  varnish  is  not 
desired,  has  been  developed  by  The 
Sterling  Varnish  Company,  Haysville, 
Pa. 

Time  of  complete  finishing  of  elec- 
trical units  with  insulating  varnish  has 
been  measurably  reduced  with  the  in- 
troduction of  this  stripper.  It  is  a 
blue  viscous  liquid  that  is  brushed  on 
machined  surfaces  or  other  metal  parts 
prior  to  the  actual  application  of  the 
varnish  to  the  piece  as  a  whole.  It 
dries  in  two  or  three  minutes,  after 
which  the  varnish  is  applied  in  the 
usual    manner,    dipping,    spraying    or 
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BRONZE 

NAVY  and  MARITIME 

VALVES 


NOW  available  through  YOUR  JOBBERS 
...from  Vancouver  to  San  Diego. .  .the  name 
GREENBERG  is  your  Assurance  of  Quality! 


-—       Fl     _ 


CAT.  NO.  752A 
ALSO  NO.  1752  NAVY  SPEC.  45V9 

Globe,  Angle  and  Cross  Valves     .   ...  IK    to  8  ' 

Hose  Valves 116"  to  6' 

Check  Valves 2"  to  10" 

Gate  Valves 2"  to  10" 


brushing,  and  is  dried  at  normal  or  ele- 
vated temperatures. 

Any  varnish  which  has  adhered  to 
the  portions  previously  treated  with 
the  stripper  can  be  easily  and  rapidly 
removed  with  a  wood  or  bakelite  knife 
without  marring  or  otherwise  disturb- 
ing exact  and  close  tolerances. 


The  Streamlined  Scuttle  Butt 

Three  sizes  of  electric  water  coolers 
specially  designed  for  shipboard  use 
are  now  in  production  by  Cordlej  & 
Hayes,  New  York.  These  self-con- 
tained water  coolers,  built  in  5-,  10- 
and  20-gallon  capacities,  are  being  sup- 
plied to  the  Navy  on  Bureau  of  Ships 
contract.  They  are  also  being  supplied 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  through 
shipbuilders. 

The  motor  is  invulnerable  to  over- 
heating and  overloading.  Refrigerated 
water  can  be  drawn  at  the  rate  of  over 
300  per  cent  of  minimum  water  capac- 
ity without  injury  to  mechanism.  It 
exceeds  Navy  300  per  cent  overload 
requirement. 

Removable  cabinet  panels  permit  re- 
finishing  or  replacement  in  event  of 
damage  without  interfering  with  oper- 
ation of  the  cooler.  The  cabinet  is 
ratproof  in  accordance  with  Navy 
specifications. 

Specifications  are  available  by  writ- 
ing the  manufacturer  through  this 
magazine. 


ELECTRIC   WATER  COOLER 


Dura-Grom, 

A  New  Lifetime  Grommet 

Arens  new  Dura-Grom  affords  a 
fume-  and  water-tight  support  for  air, 
oil  and  hydraulic  lines,  electrical 
cables,  flexible  remote  control  casings, 
etc.,  through  a  firewall  or  bulkhead. 
Eliminates  many  quick  disconnect  and 
firewall  fittings,  Dura-Grom  slips  over 
a  line,  cable  or  tube  and  fits  snugly 
against  wall. 

Dura-Grom  consists  of  only  two 
parts;  an  oil-resisting  synthetic  rubber 


disk,  and  a  cadmium  plated  steel  cup 
retainer  for  securely  attaching  grom- 
met to  wall. 

Packing  Member  is  an  oil-resisting 
synthetic  rubber  block  which  affords 
many  times  the  bearing  surface  char- 
acteristic of  the  old-fashioned  grom- 
met. 

Retainer  Cup  has  an  opening  large 
enough  to  slip  over  an  assembled  line 
or  tube,  including  end  fittings.  Elimi- 
nates disassembly  of  fittings  during 
installation.  Retainer  is  a  steel  stamp- 
ing, cadmium  plated  to  resist  corro- 
sion. 

Multiple  lines  can  be  supported  by 
a  single  Dura-Grom.  Individual  open- 
ings are  provided  in  rubber  disk  for 
each  line,  quickly  assembled  or  re- 
moved. Bolts  or  screws  hold  Dura- 
Grom  snugly  against  supporting  wall. 

In  addition  to  the  fume-  and  water- 
tight features,  Dura-Grom  saves  time 
on  installation.  A  complete  tube  es- 
sembly  may  be  slipped  through  fire 
wall  and  Dura-Grom  retainer  and  per- 
manently fastened  at  the  ends.  The 
split  rubber  disk  is  then  easily  installed 
by  slipping  it  over  the  line,  sliding  the 
retainer  in  place  and  bolting  it  to  the 
fire  wall,  completing  the  installation. 
This  eliminates  the  necessity  of  many 
quick   disconnect   or  fire  wall   fittings. 

I  Hira-Grom  is  manufactured  by 
Arens  Controls,  for  over  twenty  years 
manufacturers  of  quality  precision  re- 
mote   control    equipment. 

New  Type  Turnbuckles 

Among  the  marine  specialties  manu- 
factured by  the  Dix  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  a  new  type 
turnbuckle  designed  especially  to  save 
time    and   increase    its   load    strength, 


according  to  R.  W.  Adair,  head  of  the 
company. 

The  turnbuckles  are  constructed  of 
such  high-quality  alloys  as  to  provide 
the  unusual  safety  factor  of  "Three." 
Another  unusual  feature  is  that  they  do 
not  have  and  do  not  require  left-hand 
threads.  They  are  made  for  all  sizes 
of  cables  and  for  various  purposes  and 
to  meet  special  requirements. 

Reinforced  V-Belts 

Production  of  wire  reinforced  V- 
belts  is  announced  by  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Company,  which  first  built  belts 
of  this  type  in   1938. 

Two  types   are  being  built,  a  cable 


MARINE  CABLE 

FLEXIBLE    • 

WATER-PROOF    • 
ACID-RESISTANT 


IDEAL  for  use  on  ships  and 
docks.  The  water  repellent 
gaskets  between  armor  and 
conductors  prevent  deforma- 
tion of  the  armor  and  prevent 
creeping  and  opening  up  of 
armor  under  severe  vibration. 
The  bond  is  so  tight  that  cor- 
rosive liquids,  gases  and 
moisture  cannot  seep  into 
junction  boxes.  The  armor  is 
ideal  for  synthetic  and  asbes- 
tos covered  wires.  Spiralok 
conforms  to  Shipboard  Cable 
Standards  and  meets  require- 
ments of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation. 


ita 


Lok 


Look  for  "Spiralok" 
stamped  on  the  armor 

• 

Write  for  quotations  for  either 
bronze  or  steel  armor  Spiralok. 

AMERICAN  METAL 
MOULDING  COMPANY 

146  Coit  St.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
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Utility  Blowers  con  be 

used  to  tupply  freth 

oir  to  poinlioO'owoy 

through  one  large 

supply  hoie. 


Shipbuilding's  Greatest 
Modern  Advance 


THE 

V     100  /-WELDED 
SHIP 


I  Pioneered  by  Ingalls 
...Designed  and 
built  to  Ingalls'  im- 
proved standards. 
Stronger  .  .  .  faster 
. . .  and  with  greater 

i   cargo  capacity. 


Production  is  stepped  up  —  men  can  work  longer  and 
harder  —  when  fresh  air  is  supplied  and  welding 
fumes  removed. 

UTIL1TY- 
SHIPYARD  BLOWERS 

Specially  designed  and  built  for  heavy  duty  shipyard 
service — Easily  portable — Interchangeable  manifold 
on  blower  scroll  can  be  connected  to  pressure  or  suc- 
tion side  and  up  to  four  separate  hoses  can  be  used 
for  removal  of  fumes  or  supplying  of  fresh  air  — 
Motors  are  440  volt,  60  cycle  direct  connected — ■ 
Heavy  wire  guards  on  inlet  and  discharge  protect 
wheels. 

Shown  below  is  typical  hose  arrangement  for  remov- 
ing fumes  from  four  separate  places,  and  discharging 
through  large  diameter  fabric  duct.  An  optional  ar- 
rangement is  to  remove  the  hoses  and  adapter  from 
suction  side  and  directing  discharge  duct  to  location 
in  ship  to  be  ventilated — over  1580  c.f.m.  of  fresh 
air  can  be  supplied  to  workers.  Discharge  direction  of 
blower  scroll  may  be  rotated  to  3  different  positions. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature 


UTILITY  FAN 
CORPORATION 

4851    SOUTH    ALAMEDA    STREET,    LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 


INGALLS 

SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 

Shipyards:  PASCAGOULA,  MISSISSIPPI    ■    DECATUR.  ALABAMA 

Offices:  BIRMINGHAM,  PITTSBURGH,  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON, 
NEW  ORLEANS,  ATLANTA 
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mote  titan  Itat-k  a  centutu 
FOR    SERVICE   AT    SEA 
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. 


LONERGAN 

70  year* 
***** 


GAUGES 

PRESSURE  -  VACUUM  -  COMPOUND 

SAFETY  &  RELIEF  VALVES 

REVOLUTION  COUNTERS 

LUBRICATING  DEVICES 


WRIGHT-AUSTIN 

50  years 


*  *  *** 


SEPARATORS 

STEAM  -  AIR  -  OIL 

STEAM  TRAPS 

PLAINSITE  WATER  GAUGES 

BOILER  SAFETY  DEVICES 


WAGENER 

50  yeat5 

***** 


STEAM  PUMPS 

DUPLEX  &  SIMPLEX 

BOILER  FEED 

VACUUM 

TANK  &  GENERAL  SERVICE 


FOSTER 

64  years 
***** 


REGULATORS 

PRESSURE -TEMPERATURE 

PUMP  GOVERNORS 

BACK  PRESSURE  VALVES 

SIRENS— MARINE  &  ALARM 


tot  (jout  (lonvenience  

ENGINEERING  •  SALES     &     SERVICE*  AND    COMPLETE    CATALOG    FILES    AT 
J.  O.  &  C.  U.  MARTIN.  637  Minna  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


J.  E.  LONERGAN  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CALL  MARKET  2380 

WRIGHT -AUSTIN  CO.  WAGENER  STEAM   PUMP  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH.  CANTON,  O. 


FOSTER  ENGINEERING  CO. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN    FRANCISCO   OFFICE   and    PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME   STREET 
Telephone   Slitter   0221 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 

3.000  tons   end   5,000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAkehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
I  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 


-ffot  ofiA  the  Pte34 


CATALOGS  OF  TODAY  BECOME  TECHNICAL  HANDBOOKS  OF  TOMORROW 


Charts  for  Use  of  Fire  Extinguish- 
ers.  A.merican-LaFrance-Foamite  Cor- 
ion,    Elmira,    N.    Y.,    announces 


two  new  lire  extinguisher  charts  that 
clearly  and  concisely  tabulate  the  sev- 
eral  types  of  hand  extinguishers  and 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING! 

The  manufacturers  named  in  this  HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS  department  w 
without    obligation    to    you,    copies    of    the    trade    literature    reviewed 
For  quick  service,  please  use  this  coupon. 

PACIFIC   MARINE  REVIEW 

500  Sansome  Street       -       -       -       San  Francisco 

II  gladly  furnish, 
in    these    pages. 

edition: 

(Identify  by  name  of  manufacturer) 
NAME 

BUSINESS                                                            

ADDRESS 

• 

wheeled  engines  and  their  suitability 
or  otherwise  as  applying  to  Class  "A," 
"B"  and  "l  ',"  fires. 


"The  Romance  of  Piping,"  a  history 
of  the  development  of  piping  from  the 
cave  man  to  the  present  day — from  the 

piping  ir the  Pyramids  to  the  Outer 

Temple  on  the  Nile,  Solomon's  Aque- 
duct,  piping  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  fountains  of  Ver- 
sailles  in  1664,  and  the  Gas  Light  Era. 
It  is  published  in  the  Spring,  1943, 
issue  of  Tube  Turns'  "Sparks,"  pub- 
lished  quarterly  by  Tube  Turns, 
Louisville,    I\y. 


Worm  Gear  Units  for  3-  and  3</2- 
inch  center  distances  are  described  in 
Leaflet  E-1219  of  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Gears  are 
Supplied  for  either  top  or  bottom 
drive,  and  are  primarily  intended  for 
operation  of  low-power  machinery. 
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REFRESHMENT 
TO  THE  WORKERS 

Here  you  see  illustrated  a  very  simple 
and  practical  "bench  service"  that  is 
providing  hot  coffee,  soups  and  other 
refreshing  "pick-ups"  to  workers  in  in- 
dustrial war  plants  ...  an  actual  photo- 
graph taken  in  a  war  plant. 

The  outlay  for  equipment  is  negligible 
.  .  .  requiring  a  minimum  of  critical  ma- 
terials. 

The  AerVoiD  vacuum-insulated  carrier 
makes  service  to  workers  near  their 
work  easy  and  simple  AND  SAVES 
VALUABLE  PRODUCTION  MINUTES. 

A  box,  a  chair,  a  bench  or  window 
ledge,  any  vacant  space  a  few  inches 
square,  serves  as  a  resting  place  for 
AerVoiDs  while  serving. 

Indoors,  outdoors,  anywhere  around  a 
large  plant,  the  easy  portability  of 
AerVoiDs  makes  this  efficient  service 
possible. 

Over  100  large  industrial  war  plants 
already  have  AerVoiDs  in  service. 
Write  for  new  circular  stating  why 
AerVoiDs  are  going  into  war  plants  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers  ...  in 
the  words  of  users  themselves. 

ASK  FOR  CIRCULAR  PM  8-43 


AERVOID  all-metal 

vacuum-insulated  Hot  Food 

Soup  and  Coffee  Carriers 


VACUUM  CAN  COMPANY 

28  SOUTH  HOYNE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


The  International  Nickel  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City,  issues  a  booklet  de- 
scribing four  different  methods  for  re- 
newing  worn  metal  parts,  such  as 
pump  rods  and  shafts.  Illustrated  are 
step-by-step  procedures  for  recondi- 
tioning a  worn  pump   shaft. 

Reground  Ball  Bearings:  With  many 

industrial  and  automotive  bearing 
users  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  new  ball  bearings  for  re- 
placement purposes,  a  new  16-page 
book  just  announced  by  Precision 
Bearings,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
will  be  found  of  much  interest. 

Catalog  No.  1960,  from  Link-Belt 
Speeder  Corp.,  Chicago,  covers  the 
company's  2-  to  3-yard  Speed-o-Matic 
Series  "500"  cranes,  draglines  and 
shovels.  Eight  pages  are  devoted  to 
dimensions,  clearance  diagrams,  work- 
ing ranges,  lifting  capacities  and  speci- 
fications. 

A  new  universal  angle  drive  is  an- 
nounced by  Payne  Dean  &  Co.,  I.a- 
conia,  N.  H.,  in  an  8-page  folder  just 
published.  This  control  unit  has  been 
developed  for  more  convenient  hand 
control  of  valves  and  other  devices  on 
shipboard  and  in  industry.  Flexible 
shaft  mounting  contributes  to  its  adap- 
tability. 

Aircraft   Screw   Products   Co.,   Inc., 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  has  issued 
Bulletin  No.  237  on  "Heli-Coil"  spark 
plug  bushings,  a  4-page  folder  illus- 
trated by  half  tone  and  line  cut. 

"Arc  Welding  Accessories  for  Wom- 
en" is  a  new  bulletin  (GEA-3295)  from 
General  Electric  Co.,  and  presents  the 
company's  complete  line  of  safety- 
clothing  and  equipment  especially  de- 
signed for  the  country's  steadily-in- 
creasing army   of  girl  welding  opera- 


"Expansion  Bolt  and  Screw  Anchor 
Dimensional  Chart,"  a  reference  wall 
chart  14"  x  20",  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  The  Rawlplug  Company, 
New  York  City,  for  users  of  expansion 
bolts.  It  is  described  in  more  detail  in 
a  broadside  offered  by  the  company. 

"Maintenance  of  First  Aid  Fire- 
Fighting  Equipment,"  issued  by  Amer- 
ican-LaFrance-Foamite  Corp.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y .,  is  a  booklet  of  six  sections,  viz., 
Vaporizing  Liquid,  Soda  Acid,  Foam, 
Anti-Freeze,  Carbon-Dioxide  Extin- 
guishers, and  condensed  data  as  to  ex- 
tinguisher and  engine  characteristics, 
methods  of  operation,  etc. 

Maintenance  Manual  on  Electric 
Tools,  booklet  No.  JE199,  has  just 
been  published  by  Independent   Pneu- 


matic Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  It  details 
how  to  get  maximum  service  from 
portable  electric  tools,  and  contains 
instructions  on  proper  operation  and 
care  of  all  types  of  portable  electric 
tools. 

"Marine  Gears  and  Their  Mainte- 
nance," by  C.  R.  Waller,  is  being  dis- 
tributed free  by  the  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  which 
Mr.  Waller  is  vice  president  in  charge 
of  Engineering.  It  gives  information 
of  use  to  chief  engineers  concerning 
gears  used  with  steam  turbines,  pre- 
cautions, care  of  the  oiling  system, 
meaning  and  causes  of  gear  noises, 
care  of  bearings,  and  alignment  of 
gears. 

Model  J  Single-Range  Hand  Tach- 
ometers— Bulletin  No.  7,  Herman  H. 
Sticht  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

These  tachometers  are  of  the  cen- 
trifugal mechanical  type  and  indicate 
speeds  and  changes  of  speeds  of  any 
revolving  shaft  or  surface  continu- 
ously and  instantaneously.  They  are 
simple,  accurate,  and  reliable  instru- 
ments and  are  primarily  designed  for 
heavy-duty  service. 

The  tachometers  have  a  large  open 
4"  dial  with  easy-to-read  white  figures 
on  black  background,  and  come  with 
a  complete  set  of  accessories  and  case. 
Six  different  ranges  are  available  for 
speeds  from  100  to  10,000  rpm. 


A  Digest  of  36:  How  shipbuilding 
yards,  drydocks  and  repair  basins 
are  expediting  work,  conserving  man 
power  and  increasing  efficiency  on  36 
essential  ship  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  repair  jobs  is  the  subject  of 
a  new,  12-page  digest  just  issued  by 
Oakite   Products,   Inc.,   New  York. 

It  describes  faster,  easier  ways  of 
handling  such  production  work  as  re- 
moving identification  paint  marks  from 
steel  plates  and  parts  before  pickling 
and  neutralizing,  degreasing  steel  parts 
and  castings  before  welding,  safely 
preparing  aluminum  for  resistance 
spot-welding  and  painting,  cleaning 
oxygen  and  air  lines,  cleaning  boilers 
of  new  ships,  and  many  other  jobs  re- 
lating to  ship  construction. 

A  section  of  the  Digest  deals  with 
such  maintenance  and  repair  opera- 
tions as:  safely  de-scaling  and  clean- 
ing diesel  cooling  systems,  surface 
condensers,  fuel  oil  heaters,  lube  oil 
coolers, ammonia  condensers  and  other 
types  of  heat  exchange  equipment; 
stripping  paint  from  steel  panel  plates 
and  deep  tanks  before  repainting  and 
reconditioning;  removing  varnish  from 
armature  coils,  and  cleaning  and  strip- 
ping motor  housings  before  repair. 
(Page  126,  please) 
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Hcsse-Erstcd 
Receives  Award 

\t  it  March 

ploj  1 1  -    "i    Hcssi    Erst(  d    Iron 
\\  .irks  of  Portland,  '  In  gon,  n •  ■ 
tented  with  official  m<  i  it  bad) .  -  of  the 
United   States    Maritime    Commission 
am!  the   Navj    al   the  same  time  thai 
impany    «.i~   awarded   the   "M" 
,    and   \  i(  tor)    Fleet    Fla . 
awards  were  made  in  the  plant,  speak- 
ers including  Mayor  Earl  Riley;  Rich 
.u.l   \\     i  >u  ens,   industrial   aiL 
the    Commission;    Kenneth    B.    Hall, 
president  of  the  company;  Ernest  Far- 
nand,  \  ice  president ;   I  .j«  rem  ■ 
superintendent;  and  Harry  Walsh,  an 
employee.    Georgi    R    I  astner,  assist 
ant    treasurer,    was    master    of    cere- 
monies 


Views  at  presentation  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's "M"  Bura.ee  and  Victory  Fleet  Flag  to 
Hesse-Ersted  Iron  Works.  The  top  photo  shows, 
from  left  to  right:  Harry  Walsh,  employee  of 
the  company;  Kenneth  8  Hall,  president:  Rich- 
ard W.  Owens,  industrial  advisor.  U  S.  Mori- 
time  Commission;  Lawrence  Frey,  plant  super- 
intendent; Walter  Linton,  employee;  and  George 
Castner.  assistant  treasurer.  In  the  second 
picture.  President  Hall  addresses  the  gathering 
through  a  microphone.  The  third  photo  shows 
presentation  of  "E"  lapel  pins.  Part  of  the 
gathering  is  shown  in  the  last  picture. 


Mr.  Owe  us  praised  management  and 
employees  For  their  efforts  in  repair- 
■  I  placing  into  service  machinery 
left  over  from  the  first  world  war,  and 
for  producing  a  large  number  of  an- 
chor windlasses  and  cargo  winches  for 
Liberty  ships.  President  Hall  urged 
wives  of  workmen  to  cooperate  in 
helping  to  reduce  absenteeism  and  in- 
crease man-hours  in  the  plant. 

Miss  Jean    Hall,  daughter  of   Presi 
dent    Hall,  and  Carol    Frey,  daughter 

of    the    superintendent,     assisted     with 

raising  .>i"  the  burgee  and  flag. 

Morey  Machinery  Wins  Award 

Presentation  of  the  Army-Navy  "F." 
\ward  was  made  to  the  employees  and 
management  of  the  Morey  Machinery 
Co.,  Inc.,  Astoria,  New  York,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  C'liarles  W.  Kerwood, 
Chief  Air  Corps  Liaison  Officer,  Unit- 
ed Si, lies  \riny,  and  Lieutenant  John 
I).  Lodge,  I'nited  States  Navy,  in  cere- 
monies at  the  Astoria  plant  on  Friday, 
\pril  16,  with  the  Hon.  Matthew  J. 
Mcrritt,  Congressman-at-Large  from 
New  York  State,  as  the  guesl  oi 
honor,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  1).  Nunaii, 
Jr.,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  the  master  of 
ceremonies. 
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DIRECTORY  of  EXECUTIVES 


Pacific  Coast 


AETNA  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
Los  Angeles,  California 

ALBINA   ENG.  &   MACHINE  WORKS. 
Inc. 
2103  N.  Clark  Ave. 
Portland,  Oregon 

President:  George  Rodgers. 

Vice    President    and    Manager:    L.    I 

Hussa. 
Treasurer:  H.  W.  Erren. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  F.  Butler. 
Purchasing  Agent:  T.  J.  Cousins. 

AMERICAN   PIPE  &  CONSTRUCTION 
Lido  Canal 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Superintendent:  H.  C.  Clark. 

ANACORTES  SHIPBUILDERS 
P.  O.  Box  1 1 1 
Anacortes,  Washington 


ANDERSON   &  CHRISTOFANI 
Innes  &  Griffiths  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 

Plant  No.  1,  Harbor  Island  Plant 
2727-1 6th  Ave.  S.  W. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

General  Manager:  G.  H.  Stebbins. 
Gen.  Supt.:  C.  M.  Rohda. 
Chief  Draftsman:  C.  W.  Johnson. 
Procurement  Manager:  R.  K.  Jaggar. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  B.  Devener. 

Plant  No.  2,  Lake  Union  Plant 

151  5  Fairview  No. 

Seattle.  Wash. 
General  Manager:  G.  H.  Stebbins. 
Asst.  General  Manager:  H.  W.  Blaney. 
Chief  Engineer:  B.  R.  Richards. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  T.  Harris. 

ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 
Astoria,  Ore. 

President:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 

Vice    President    and    Manager:    G.    T. 

McClean. 
Treasurer:  Geo.  C.  Sheahan. 


PACIFIC  COAST  MARINE  GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORY 


MARITIME   COMMISSION 
Regional  Director  of  Construction 

Carl  W.  Flesher 
Financial  Bldg. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Phone:  TEmplebar  7638 

Coordinator  of  Ship  Repair  and 
Conversion 

J.  H.  Lofland 

L.  C.  Lundquist,  Asst. 


Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone:  YUkon  0960 

WAR   PRODUCTION   BOARD 
Salvage  Division 

San  Francisco — 
Col.  F.  M.  Smith 
1355  Market  Street 
Phone:  KLondike  2-2300 


ATTENTION  SHIPBUILDERS 


COULD  YOU  UNDERTAKE  MORE  CONVERSIONS 
OR  HEAVY  REPAIR  WORK  IF  DESIGNS  AND 
WORKING  PLANS  WERE  AVAILABLE  IN  A  HURRY? 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  OUICK  ENGINEERING  SERVICE,  IN  LINE 
WITH  TODAY'S   DEMAND   FOR   SPEED  ON   ALL   FRONTS. 

ENGINEERING    DESIGN,    INC. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTS,  MARINE  &  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
604   MISSION   ST.  EXBROOK   1170 


Naval  Architect:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  H.  Dole. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Richard  Schroeder. 

BALLARD   MARINE   RAILWAY  CO. 
5351  -24th,  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  W.  G.  Fryberg. 
Vice  President:  E.  C.  Smith. 
Manager:  H.  F.  Fryberg. 

BABARE  MFG.  CO. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

BARBGE    MARINE   YARDS.   INC. 
Foot  of  26th  Ave.  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 
Plant  No.  2 
Bryn  Mawr,  Wash. 

BARR   LUMBER  COMPANY 
1022  East  Fourth  St. 
Santa  Ana,  California 

President:  O.  H.  Barr. 
Vice  President:  Wilbur  Barr. 
Naval    Architect:    Otten,    Liskey    & 
Rhodes. 

8ASALT  ROCK  CO.,  INC. 
8th  &  River  Sts. 
Napa,  California 

President  &  Mgr.:  A.  G.  Streblow. 
Vice  Pres.:  Walter  Fawcett. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Brovelli. 
Naval  Architect:  Don  McCall. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ed  Godsil. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  E.  Godley 

BELAIR  SHIPYARD   DIVISION 
Barrett  &  Hilp 

P.  O.  Box  675 

South  San  Francisco,  California 

Owners:  Barrett  &  Hilp. 
Yard  Manager:  Wm.  R.  Lawson. 
Naval  Architects:  Joslyn  &  Ryan. 
Engineers  of  Concrete  Design:  Ellison 

&  King. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Crocker. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Thomas  Telfer. 

BEAVER   BOAT  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon 

BELLINGHAM   M.   R.  &  B.   B.  CO. 
Squalicum  Waterway 
Bellingham,  Washington 

Owner:  A.  W.  Talbot. 
General  Manager:  R.  S.  Talbot.  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  Walter  Howell. 
Superintendent:  E.  Thorsen. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  H.  Clift. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Hilton  Talbot. 

BERKELEY  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION   CO. 
2nd  and  Camelia 
Berkeley,  California 
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IETHLEHEM    STEEL   COMPANY.    INC. 
Shipbuilding    Division — Son    Francisco 

Yard 
20th  &  Illinois  Sts. 

\    S.  Gunn. 
Assistai  \\      M, 

hton. 

C.    B. 
Minnes 

Alameda   Yard 

• :  Fred  M<  i 
San  Pedro  Yard 
Manager:    rhomas  Forster, 

r :    William    A     Harring- 
ton. 

BIRCHFIELD   BOILER   CO..   INC. 

Tacomo.  Washington 
Presidenl  and  Managi  i     \    I  lavies 
Naval   Architect :  Silas  1  .  N 
Chief  Engineer:  Ralph  Kenton. 

Mgr.:  Paul  Dahl. 
Vard  Supt:  I,  B.  Thatcher. 
Hull  Supt.:  Jack  Pennington. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Gus  Nyman. 

N.  J.   BLANCHARD   BOAT  CO. 

3201    Fairview  Ave. 

Seattle,  Washington 
President  and  Manager:  N.  J.  Blanch- 

ard. 
Vice  President:  C.  P.  Blanchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Patton. 

CALIFORNIA   MARINE   INDUSTRIES. 
INC. 
Newport  Harbor,  California 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  B.  Curtis. 


CALIFORNIA    SHIPBUILDING    CORP. 
Wilmington,  California 

i      Kk.hi. 

1 
\T(  hit!  Cl     \\     C.  Allen. 

Purcha  ■ 

CALIFORNIA    STEEL    PRODUCTS 

COMPANY— MARINE    DIVISION 
Foot  of  Uth  Ave. 
Oakland,  California 

Marine  Superintendent:  E.  J.  Shaw. 

CAMPBELL   MACHINE   CO. 

Foot  of  8th  St. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
Partners:    David   C.   and   George   E. 

t  .1111  ]>bell. 

Naval  Architect:  M    Madruga. 
Plant  Superintendent:  David  C.  Canip- 

bell, 
Purchasing  \gent:  O.  C.  F.dson. 
Hull  Superintendent:  M.  Madruga. 

CAPITAL  CITY   SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Sacramento,  California 
President:  W.  H.  Stevens. 

CARMAC   SHIPYARDS,   INC. 
Foot  of  28th  Ave..  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 


CHILMAN    SHIPYARD 
Hoquiam,  Washington 

nl  and  <  lw  m  ilman. 

COLBERG    BOAT   WORKS 

Stockton  and  W.  Lindsey  Streets 
Stockton,  California 

COLUMBIA    RIVER    PACKERS   ASSN.. 
INC.— SHIPYARD    DIVISION 
Astoria.  Oregon 

nl    1     \\     I  hi  impson. 
Vic(    Pn  sidenl :  T.  F.  Sandoz. 

-     W    B    Woolton. 
Naval   \i.  hiti  ct:  j,  E    \\  ii  les, 
Chief  1  I  indstrom. 

Purchasing   ^gent:  K   C.  Li 

COLUMBIA   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Portland,  Oregon 
Plant:  Columbia  City,  Oregon 

COMMERCIAL   IRON   WORKS 

Foot  of  S.  W.  Gibbs  St. 

Portland,  Oregon 

■  nt :  \\  inston  W.  Casey. 
Executive    Vice    President    and    Gen. 

M anager i  1  Eenrj  A,  White. 
\  ice  President:  Edward  L.  Casey. 
Naval  Architect:  Willis  G.  Telfer. 

Engineer:  Kay  Purdy, 
Purchasing  Agent:  Dee  M    Hampton. 

CONCRETE   SHIP  CONSTRUCTORS 

National  City,  California 
Managing  Partners:  Carlos  Tavares 

and  R.  S.  Scabrook. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  M.  Callis. 
i   lint    I   iijiiir.  i  :    l\.   II     Annni 
Superintendent:  J.  Meents. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Wurster. 


Consult  this  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Firm  with  Your 

INDUSTRIAL  MACHINE  WORK 


Standard  Shipbuilding  Corp. 


Prompt  and  efficient  handling  of  steam 
and  diesel  engine  repairs,  electric  welding, 
piping,  boiler  work,  general  machining, 
and  custom  lathe  work. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  our  schedules 
on  the  construction  of  Maritime  Com- 
mission tugs  and  Army  barges,  WE  ARE 
PREPARED  TO  DO  INDUSTRIAL 
MACHINE  WORK.  AND  AFTER  THE 
WAR  .  .  .  Custom  designing  and  building 
of  medium  sized  ships,  barpes  and  tugs  by 
executives  well  aualified  with  many  years 
of  successful  experience. 

For  addili  >nal  information  —  for  estimates 

on  your  industrial  machine  work  —  consult 

its  by  phone,  wire  or  mail. 


Standard  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Berths  73,  74,  75,  76,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Telephone  Harbor  3333-San  Pedro  P.O.  Box  271 
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CONSOLIDATED   STEEL  CORP..   LTD. 

5700  South  Eastern  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California 

(P.    O.    Box   6880,    East    Los   Angeles 
Station,  Los  Angeles,  California) 

Wilmington,  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  Div. 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  Div. 
President:  Alden  G.  Roach. 
Vice   President  in   Charge  of  Produc- 
tion: Lloyd  R.  Earl. 
Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Finance: 

F.  J.  Knoeppel. 
Treasurer:  Edward  H.  LeBreton. 
Secretary:  John  M.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect  (Wilmington) :  D.  G. 

Warren. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Abramson. 
Manager  of  Personnel:  C.  W.  Gieger- 

ich. 

COTTON  ENGINEERING  &  SHIPBUILD- 
ING CO. 
Port  Townsend,  Washington 

President:  Harry  A.  Cotton. 
V.  P.  and  Manager:  George  J.  Cotton. 
Naval  Architect:  Harold  Lee,  Associ- 
ates. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  W.  Mickelson. 
Purch.  Agent:  Harry  A.  Cotton. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Long  Beach,  California 

President:  James  G.  Craig. 
Vice  President:  John  Craig  II. 
Sales  Engineer:  Albert  Myers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot 

CARL  E.  EDLUND   SHIPYARDS 
Stanwood,  Washington 

J.  O.  ELROD  &  ASSOCIATES 
Portland,  Oregon 

EUREKA  SHIPBUILDERS,  INC. 
Box  1014 
Eureka,  California 

President  &  Manager:  C.  V.  Gill. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Purch.  Agt.:  Henry 
Nelson. 

EVERETT  MARINE  WAYS.  INC. 
Bayside  and  Hewitt 
Everett,  Washington 

President:  E.  J.  Templeton. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Sec.-Treas.:  E.  W. 

Stuchell. 
Asst.  Sec-Treasurer:  E.  L.  Bishop. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 

EVERETT  PACIFIC  CO. 
Everett,  Washington 

President:  William  Pigott. 

Vice  President:  Paul  Pigott. 

Manager:  Paul  M.  Jacobsen. 

Naval  Architect  and  Chief  Engineer: 

Alexander  M.  Brown. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  C.  Irvine. 

FELLOWS  &  STEWART,  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1 57 
Wilmington,  California 

President    and    Manager:    Victor    B. 

Stewart. 
Vice  President:  Homer  H.  Evans. 
Sec.-Treas.,  Naval  Architect  and  Chief 

Engineer:  Jos.  Fellows,  Jr. 

FREMONT  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

F.  L.   FULTON   SHIPYARD 
Antioch,  California 

President:  F.  L.  Fulton. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Charles  Giavannoni 


GARBUTT-WALSH 

Terminal  Island,  California 

GEN.  ENGINEERING  &  DRY  DOCK 
CO. 

Foot  of  Schiller  St. 
Alameda,  California 

President:  Geo.  A.  Armes. 

Vice   Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. :  James  A. 

Young. 
Plant  Manager:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Naval  Architect:  Robert  Y.  Shaw. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  H.  Fox. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Albert  P.  Wanner. 

GRANDY  BOAT  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

GRAYS   HARBOR  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Aberdeen,  Wash. 

President:  Alert  Schafer. 
Vice  President:  Ed  Lundgren. 
Manager:  Roy  K.  Purkey. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  G.  Wagner. 

GUNDERSON  BROTHERS 
4700  N.  W.  Front 
Portland,  Oregon 

H.  R.  L.  MACHINE  WORKS.  INC. 
3301 -1st.  South 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  J.  A.  Lagoe. 
Vice  President:  W.  J.  Hendricks. 
Secretary:  E.  A.  Hendricks. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  W.  Sumner. 
Chief  Engineer:  Carl  Winquist. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Donald  H.  Bar- 
bour. 

HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Berth  264.  Fish  Harbor 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President   &   General    Manager:   John 

Rados. 
Vice  President:  Myles  Rados. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  D.  Hamilton. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Myles  Rados. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Al.  W.  Rados. 

HICKINBOTHAM  BROS. 
Construction  Division 
Stockton,  California 

President:  J.  C.  Hickinbotham  (part- 
ner) 

Vice  President:  R.  W.  Hickinbotham 
(partner). 

Manager:  R.  M.  Guntert  (partner). 

Naval  Architect:  C.  W.  Gulick  (part- 
ner). 

Chief  Engineer:  L.  R.  Zimmerman 
(partner). 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  F.  Stribley. 

HILSTROM  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Marshfield,  Oregon 

HODGSON-GREENE-HALDEMAN  SHIP- 
BUILDERS 
1409  W.  7th  St. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Partner  &  Gen.   Mgr.:   Burch   E. 

Greene. 
Partner  &  Gen.  Supt.:   Frank  W. 

Hodgson. 
Naval  Architect:  Arthur  DeFever. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  W.  Drake. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  W.  Bonde. 

A.  B.  HOWE  &  ASSOCIATES 
Tocomo.  Washington 

HUBBARD'S  SOUTH  COAST  COMPANY 
Newport  Beach,  California 

President:  Walton  Hubbard,  Jr. 


1st  Vice  President:  Dr.  Walton  Hub- 
bard. 
2nd  Vice  President:  Walter  G.  Franz. 
Manager:  Hubbard  C.  Howe. 
Chief  Engineer:  Charles  Blakely,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Walter  G.  Franz. 

HURLEY  MARINE  WORKS 
Foot  of  5th  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

H.  H.  JACOBSEN 
Edmonds  Boathouse 
Edmonds,  Washington 

JENSEN   MOTOR  BOAT  CORP. 
1716  E.  North  Lake  Ave. 
Seattle.  Washington 

Owners:  Tony  and  Anchor  Jensen. 

C.  D.  JOHNSON  LUMBER  CORP. 
Portland,  Oregon 

H.  T.  JOHNSON 

Long  Beach,  California 

KAISER  CARGO,  INC. 
2089  Franklin  St. 
Oakland,  California 

General  Mgr.:  C.  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  D.  C.  Peacock,  Jr. 
Mgr.,   Design   and   Procurement   Divi- 
sion: J.  E.  Orchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  F.  Nunemacher. 

KAISER  COMPANY.  INC. 
RICHMOND   SHIPYARD   No.  3 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

Vice  Presidents:  Edgar  F.  Kaiser  and 

E.  E.  Trefethen,  Jr. 
General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Naval  Architects:  T.  T.  Macisaac,  Jr., 

N.  R.  Gindrat,  J.  E.  Orchard. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  T.  Larsen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Nelson. 

KAISER  COMPANY,  INC. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD   No.  3A 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

KAISER  CO.,  INC. 
Swan  Island  Yard 
Portland,  Oregon 

Vice   Pres.  and  Gen.   Mgr.:   Edgar  F. 

Kaiser. 
Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  General  Manager:  A.  R.  Nie- 

man. 
Yard  Superintendent:  John  Hallett. 
Chief  Design  Eng.:  Alex  Stoyanov. 
Office  Mgr.:  George  E.  Clinton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  Lord. 

KAISER  CO..  INC. 

Vancouver,  Washington 

Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser. 

Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 

Assistant  General  Manager:  Mike  Mil- 
ler. 

Yard  Superintendent:  John  Hallett. 

Office  Mgr.:  Rex  C.  Hamby. 

Naval  Architect:  C.  F.  Haughey. 

Hull  Supt.:  Ed  Argersinger. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  Lord. 

KING  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Newport  Beach,  California 

GEORGE  W.  KNEASS  COMPANY 
18th  and  Illinois  Streets 
San  Francisco,  California 

President:  Webster  L.  Kneass. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  R.  Lyon. 
Purch.  Agent:  W.  H.  Pierce. 
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HARDWOODS! 

for  Uncle  Sam's  Boats 


WhiteBrotiiGtfr 


HARDWOOD   HEADQUARTERS  SINCE   1872 


5+h  &  BRANNAN  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


500  HIGH  ST. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Hunt-Spiller 


Keep  Ships  In 
Service 

The  resistance  of  HUNT-SPILLER  Air  Furnace  GUN 
IRON  to  friction  wear  has  proved  to  be  a  vital 
factor  in  the  operating  efficiency  on  Diesel  and 
Steam  reciprocating  engines. 

Cylinder  Liners — Pistons — Packing  Rings  and  Cylin- 
der Heads  made  from  this  material  will  give  maxi- 
mum service  between  renewals,  aid  in  the  reduction 
of  fuel  and  lubrication  costs  and  help  to  keep  your 
vessels  in  service  at  a  time  when  all  are  needed. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  castings  in  the  rough 
or  machined  for  any  size  or  type  of  engine. 

Hunt^SpillerMfg  Ocsrfojration 


383    Dorchester   Ave. 

V.    W.    ELLET 

President 

383    Dorchester    A' 


JER^FG* 


South   Boston,   Mass. 

E.   J.    FULLER 
:e  Pres.  S  Gen.  Mqr. 
outh   Boston,   Mass. 


THOS.   G.    tA 

16  California 

EX    1142 


Air 
Furnace 


Gun  Iron 


BATTLESHIP  or  FISHING  BOAT  ? 


IVo  matter  what  the  type  of  ship  .  .  .  there's 
an  Exide  Marine  Battery  designed  to  give  it  dependable  ser- 
vice. Reasonable  cost,  plus  long  and  trouble-free  operation, 
make  Exide  the   wise   choice   aboard   vessels  of  every  size. 

THE   ELECTRIC    STORAGE    BATTERY   CO.,   Philadelphia 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  SEATTLE,  WASH.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

1043  S.  Grand  Ave.  1919-20  Smith  Tower  Bldg.  6150  Third  Street 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


£* 
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album  enGine  &  mncHinc  ujorks,  inc. 

SHIPBUILDERS  .  .  .  SHIP  REPAIRS 


Office  and  Plant 

2103  N.  CLARK  AVENUE 

Telephone  MUrdock  1135 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


KRUSE  &  BANKS  SHIPBUILDING  CO., 
INC.. 
North  Bend,  Oregon 

President  and  Manager:  Robert  Banks. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Naval  Architect:  Fred  A. 

Kruse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  G.  Huntley. 

KYLE  &  CO. 

Yards  at  Fresno  and  Stockton, 
California 

President:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 
Vice  Pres.:  W.  B.  Kyle. 
Secretary:  Willis  Kyle. 
Manager:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 
Naval  Architect:  F.  M.  Mjellem. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Hanway. 

LAKE  UNION   DRY  DOCK  &  MACHINE 
WORKS 
1  51  5  Fairview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  J.  L.  McLean. 
Vice  President:  H.  B.  Jones. 
General  Manager:  A.  F.  Marion. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Harry  Rogers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  Miller. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Washington 

President:  C.  A.  Burchardt. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  P.  E.  Voinot 
Yard  Superintendent:  E.  H.  Rich. 
Naval  Architect:  George  Nickum. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nation. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 


AL  LARSON  BOAT  SHOP.  INC. 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President  and  Manager:  Al  Larson. 
Vice  President:  J.  M.  Larson. 
Naval   Architect   and   Chief   Engineer: 
Adolph  W.  Larson. 

LARSON   YARDS.   INC. 
Astoria,  Oregon 

H.  A.  LONG  BOAT  WORKS 
West  4th  Ave. 
Olympia,  Washington 

LOS  ANGELES  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CORP. 
San  Pedro,  California 

President:  Alfred  F.  Smith. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Walter  Bar- 
nett. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  J.   B.   Ingoldsby. 

Direc.  Eng'n  &  Des.:  H.  O.  Shuster. 

Naval  Architect:  Douglas  B.  McFar- 
land. 

Chief  Marine  Engineer:  E.  C.  Oben- 
hein. 

Chief  Electrical  Eng. :  M.  L.  Rhodes. 

Navy  Purchasing  Agent:  S.  J.  Carter. 

Commercial  Purch.  Agent:  T.  W.  Mc- 
Donald. 

LYNCH   SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Foot  of  28th  St. 
San  Diego,  California 

President  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Frank  C. 
Lynch. 

Plant  Supt.  and  Manager:  Paul  Black- 
well. 


Office  Manager:  Harold  F.  Cary. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Robt.  J.  Hubon. 

MADDEN  &  LEWIS  COMPANY 
Sausalito,  California 

Partners:  A.  E.  Lewis,  J.  H.  Madden. 

and  K.  B.  Basford. 
Plant  Manager:  A.  E.  Lewis. 
Office   Manager,   Naval   Architect   and 

G.  E.:  K.  B.  Basford. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  J.  Greene. 

MARINSHIP  CORPORATION 
Sausalito,  California 

President:  K.  K.  Bechtel. 
General  Manager:  W.  E.  Waste. 
Administrative  Manager:  Robert  Dig- 

ges. 
Manager  of  Facilities:  E.  C.  Panton. 
Prod.  Mgr.:  Ray  Hamilton. 
Supt.  Outfitting:  Harold  Bolton. 
Supt.  Product  Control:  P.  R.  Quick. 
Gen.  Supt.   Facilities:  Milton  O.   Ros- 

endahl. 
Controller:  P.  L.  Shobe. 
Marine  Engineer:  N.  E.  Warman. 
Naval  Architect:  T.  F.  Fitzgerald. 
U.  S.  M.  C.  Resident  Engineer:  P.  H. 

Eichler,  Jr. 
Superintendent    of   Expediting:    E.    F. 

Miller. 
Manager  of  Purchases:  R.  E.  Duba. 

J.  M.  MARTINAC  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
1  501   Railroad  Ave. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

President:  Joseph  Mijick. 
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Hardwoods  for  Shipbuilders 


Barneveld   Avenue  and   Newcomb  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 
VAIencia  4200 


EEB2B3 


FORCE  PLANT 


GEORGE  T.GERHARDT  CO.,  Inc. 

1030  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco 

MONARCH  IRON  WORKS  (suiswmy) 


262  Seventh  Sir. 


Standard 

PIPE  JOINT 
COMPOUND 

AMERICAN 
SHIPYARDS 


AND  HERE'S  WHY... 

und  that  expands 


1  X  rondo  is  the  only  pipe  joint  co 

I   it   sets.   Nol  effected    by  vibration,    sharp 

.  deflection  or  pr 

on  shipb 


2  One  formula  for  an  wi 
3  Corrects  imperfections  in  threads,  smooths  flange 
faces.  Better  than  lit'  arqe  aid  glycerine  for  al' uses 


L  4  Exponds 

5  Econom 

than  at  .   _ 

6  Used    for    all   points    ond  types  of  lines 

I       aboard  ship.  Joints  easily  taken  apart. 


t5  Economicol—  goes   four  to  si 
than  any  other  compound. 

and  types  of  line 


Used  by  OS.  Navy   •   U.S.  /Maritime  Commission      ?5ju„ 
U.S.  Army   •    U.S.   Army  Air  Corps 


X-PANDO  CORPORATION 

43-15 -36th  Street    Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.   STillwell  4-7180 


DltSU  t*»«,M' 


On  the  practical  assumption  that  Auxiliary 
Units  requirements  often  differ  widely,  we 
have  developed  our  business  largely  along 
the  lines  of  "made  to  order"  Auxiliary  -Units 
and  Generating  Sets. 
REINER  Units  are  not  standardized  as  the  term  is  commonly 
used.  That  is,  they're  not  "shelf-goods."  They  are  soundly 
engineered  units  of  standard  equipment  long  favorably  known 
and  widely  accepted  by  industry.  When  you  buy  a  REINER 
Unit  you  get  REINER  engineering  skill  making  the  most  of 
Engines,  Pumps,  Generators,  Compressors,  etc. 
Ratings  of  REINER  Units  range  from  3  to  75  kw  for  any  stand- 
ard voltage,  and  a  great  many  combinations  of  various  sizes 
of  Compressors,  Pumps  and  other  Auxiliaries. 
When  requirements  can  fit  into  a  standardized  picture,  we 
also  have  such  units  available  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes. 

John    REINER    &    Company 

12-12    37th    Ave.,    Long    Island    City,    N.   Y. 


Vice  President:  Fred  Borovick. 

Gen.   Mgr.   &  Naval  Architect:   J.   M. 

Martinac. 
Business   Manager  and  Purch.  Agent: 

Fred  C.  Hansen. 

MARTINSON  SHIPYARDS   INC. 
Seattle,  Washington 

MODERN  BARGE  &  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Long  Beach,  California 

MOJEAN  &  ERICSON 
2128  East  D  Street 
Tacoma,  Washington 


MONTEREY   BAY   INDUSTRIES.   INC. 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Yard: 

271  Front 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Yard: 
David  &  Lighthouse  Aves. 
President:  C.  S.  Hutson. 
Manager  (Santa  Cruz):  C.  R.  Wood. 
Manager  (Monterey):  T.  A.  Work. 

MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  California 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  Jos.  A.  Moore. 
President    &    Gen.    Mgr.:   Joseph   A. 

Moore,  Jr. 
Vice  President:  James  R.  Moore. 
Vice  President  and  Secretary:  N.  Levy. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Treas.:  A.  R.  Viner. 


Beatty  designs  and 
builds  heavy  duty 
punches,  shears,  top- 
-  -lachines,  forcing 
ses,  extruding 
presses,     hydraulic 


Widely  used  by  shipbuilders,  and  other  fabricators 
of  heavy  metal,  the  Beatty  400-Ton  Hydraulic 
Forming  &  Flanging  Press  has  the  power,  speed 
and  adaptability  to  break  production  bottlenecks. 
Of  very  latest  design,  this  unit,  with  its  unique 
type  pump  and  valve  design,  eliminates  the  need 
for  cooling  coils,  with  their  inherent  threat  of 
water  entering  the  oil  supply  line.  If  you  work 
in  heavy  metal,  there  is  a  Beatty  machine  to  help 
smooth   out  your   production   wrinkles.     Write   us. 


BEATTY 


MACHINEAND 
MFG.  COMPANY 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


Mgr.  of  Repairs:  William  Harrower. 
Supt.  of  Const.:  S.  A.  Knapp. 
Hull  Superintendent:  H.  W.  Fawke. 
Naval  Architect:  R.  J.  Hischier. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  B.  Matthews. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  L.  Wille. 

NELSON  BOILER  AND  TANK  CO.,  INC. 
401    Milwaukee  Road 
Tacoma,  Wash.     . 

President  &  Mgr.:  George  R.  Marvin. 
Vice  President:  H.  D.  Maxwell. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Nelson. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

(Formerly  A.  M.  Rambo  Company) 

711  Coast  Highway 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
President:  Geo.  H.  Strieker. 
Vice  Pres.:  W.  C.  Prewitt. 
Manager:  A.  M.  Rambo. 
Naval  Architect:  Wm.  Maxwell,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  M.  Rambo. 

NORTHWESTERN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Foot  of  Harris  Street 
South  Bellingham,  Wash. 

President:  Theodore  Owens. 
Exec.  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  N.  Gilbert. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Production  Manager:  H.  F.  Isler. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Edward  J.  Vance 

OAKLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
1702  Bridgeway  Blvd. 
Sausalito,  Calif. 

President:  Devere  F.  Baker. 
Vice  President:  Robert  E.  Rich. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ernest  Collins 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  T.  Butts. 

OLSON  &  WINGE  MARINE  WORKS 
4125  Burns  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Owners:  Oscar  E.  Olson  and  Carl  B. 

Winge. 
Business  Manager:  Carl  B.  Winge. 
Production  Manager:  Oscar  E.  Olson. 
Plant  Superintendent:  L.  Vadset. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Eldon  Erickson. 

OLYMPIC  SHIPBUILDERS 
71  Columbia  St. 
Seattle,  Washington 
Plant:  Port  Angeles 

OREGON  COAST  MANUFACTURING 
CO. 
Florence,  Oregon 

OREGON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Portand,  Oregon 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 

E.  F.  Kaiser. 
Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  Gen.  Manager:  Albert  Bauer. 
Superintendent:  Russell  Hoffman. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  John  Tacke. 
Erection  Supt.:  George  C.  Wright. 
Chief    Purchasing   Agent:    F.    D.    Mc- 

Clintock. 

OSWEGO  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Oswego,  Oregon 

PACIFIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  E.  Forster. 

PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 

Shipbuilding  Division — Yard  No.  1 
Foot  of  Stanford,  Alameda,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office,  333  Kearny  St. 

President:  W.  Gorrill  Swigert. 
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PACIFIC  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Rcnton.  Wash. 

PACIFIC  COAST  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Oak  &  Clement  Sts. 
Alameda,  Calif. 

PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Foot  of  14th  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

I'ti  sidi  in  :  Thomas  Crowley. 

Vice  President:  Thomas  B,  Crowley. 

Manager :  <  >li\  >  r  Mahin. 

Chief  Engineer:  \1  Ro 

Purchasing     Vgent:    George    J,    Wil- 
liams. 

PACIFIC   WOODENWARE  CO. 
Marysville,  Washington 

lent:  P    I     Blum. 
Vice  President:  John  Blum. 
Manager  and   Purch     ^genl ;    I ! 
\    Brokaw. 

THE  PERMANENTE  METALS  CORP. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD   No.  1 

Richmond,  California 
President :  1  lenrj    I    Kai 
Vice  Presidents:   E.   E     rrefethen,  Jr., 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  S.  D.  Bechtel. 
General  Manager:  Claj   P.  I'.rdford. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  Chas.  II.  Day. 
Naval  Architect:  Paul  Newell. 
Chief  Engineer:  Stan  Kimball 
Purchasing   Vgent:  Thomas  Fletcher. 

THE  PEYTON  COMPANY 

901  Coast  Highway 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Manager:  C.  EL  Peyton. 
Naval   Architect :  R,  P.  Peyton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  M.  C.  Dodd, 

POLLOCK-STOCKTON   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

PUGET  SOUND   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
OF  OLYMPIA 
Mailing  address:  Box  429 
Office  and  Yard:  North  Port  Fill 
Olympia,  Washington 

President:  Edward  Thompson. 

Secretary:  Fred  H.  Furey. 

Manager:  R.  L.  Prevvett. 

Naval  Architect:  Eads  Johnson,  M.E. 

Chief  Engineer:  Lee  L.  Davis. 

Constr.  Supt. :  M.  Adams. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  Dean  Newell. 

RELIABLE  WELDING  WORKS 
Olympia,  Wash. 

RICHMOND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD  No.  2 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

Vice  Presidents:  S.  D.  Bechtel,  Edgar 

F.  Kaiser,  E.  E.  Trefethen,  Jr. 
General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  T.  A. "Bedford,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  Carl  Olson. 
Chief  Engineer:  Stan  Kimball. 
Purchasing  Agent:  James  Tallman. 


Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 


L,UlJJUldLlUll 

LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR  .  .  .  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Shipbuilding   and 

Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking   and 

Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 

MERCHANT   AND    NAVAL   VESSELS 

A  tr 

Cable  Address: 

"LASHIPCO" 

S.  E.  SAGSTAD  BOAT  WORKS 

Seattle.  Washington 
(  >«  tier:  S.  E.  Sagstad. 
Construction  Supt.:  Alf  Hansen. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Chief  Engineer:  H.  A.  Thompson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Schurman. 

SAN  DIEGO  MARINE  CONST.  CO. 
Foot  of  Sampson  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

President:  O.  J.  Hall. 

Vice  President:  Ralph  J.  Chandler. 

;er:  James  N.  Johnson. 
Naval  Architect:  Dean  B.  Johnson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Harry  Plumberg. 


SAN  PEDRO  BOAT  &  YACHT  COMPANY 
San  Pedro,  California 

Purchasing  Agent:  G.  J.  Lloyd. 

SEA-BELL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
5400  W.  Marginal  Way 
Seattle,  Wash. 

I  'resident  :  J.  Razi  ire. 

Vice   President:  A.  M.  Morelli. 

\l  in. i ger:  J.  R.  Treutle. 

Naval   Architect:  W.  C.  Nickum. 

Chief  Engineer:  H.  D.  Lohse. 

Purchasing    Vgi  nl  :  H.  D.  Danforth. 

SEATTLE  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CO. 
2629  West  54th 
Seattle,  Wash. 

President:  Fred  Bianco. 
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Vice  President:  Robert  Scobie. 
Manager  and  Sec.  Treas.:  R.  B.  Bivins. 
Naval    Architect:    W.    C.    Nickum    & 

Sons. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Foerster. 
General  Superintendent:  Wm.  Larsen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Pickering. 

SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Plant  No.  1 — Tacoma.  Washington 
Foot  of  Alexander  Ave. 

President:  R.  T.  Lamont. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  O.  A.  Tucker. 
Chief  Engineer:  James  F.  Goodrich. 
Purchasing  Agt. :  Howard  J.  Flanders. 

Plant  No.  2— Seattle,  Wash. 

2400-1 1th  St.,  S.  W. 
President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  B.  Colton. 
Secretary:  R.  L.  Dalton. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  G.  Greaves. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  E.  Bothwell. 

THE  SHAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

STANDARD  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.  O.  Box  271 

San  Pedro,  California 

President  &  Direc:  J.  A.  Cosmas. 
Exec.  V.  P.  &  Direc:  G.  Logothetis. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Direc.  W.  H.  Walker. 
Treas.  &  Direc:  J.  Y.  Leveque. 
Hull  Superintendent:  George  Bonner. 
Wood  Const.  Supt.:  H.  C.  (Chris) 

Hansen. 
Chief  Marine  Eng.:  A.  M.  Nakk. 
Consulting   Naval   Arch.:   V.   Yourke- 

vitch. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  L.  Coombs. 
Controller:  J.  B.  Miles. 
Director,  Sales  Div.:  D.  H.  Moore. 

STEEL  TANK  &   PIPE   COMPANY 
Columbia  Blvd. 
Portland,  Oregon 

STEPHENS  BROS. 
345  N.  Yosemite  St. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

President:  R.  R.  Stephens. 

Vice  President:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 

Manager:  Theodore  Stephens. 

Naval  Architect:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 

Chief  Engineer:  Kenneth  J.  Short. 

Purchasing  Agt.:  John  E.  Gersbacher. 

LESTER  STONE 
Alameda,  Calif. 

STURDGEON- ARNOLD    BOAT   BUILDING 
CO. 
Kendall  Station,  Oregon 


TACOMA  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
2142  East  D  St. 
Tccoma,  Washington 

Owners:  A.  Strom  and  H.  Dahl. 

TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS.  INC. 
1001  -16th  Ave.,  S.  W. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 

Vice  President  &  Secretary:    O.  M. 

Lund. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  D.  Haynes. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  S.  Robison. 

TREGONING  BOAT  COMPANY 
6505  Seaview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  &  Mgr.:  James  J.  Tregoning. 

ULTICAN  SHIPYARD 

Cosmopolis,  Washington 

UNITED  ENGINEERING  CO..  LTD. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office:  298  Steuart  St. 

President:  R.  Christy. 

General  Manager:  George  Sutherland. 

VIC  FRANCK  BOAT  COMPANY 
Seattle,  Washington 

Owner:  Mrs.  Ruth  Franck. 

VICTORY  SHIPBUILDING   CORPORA- 
TION 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

VIKINGS  PORT 

900  Coast  Highway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

WALLACE   BRIDGE  &   STRUCTURAL 
STEEL  CO. 
Seattie,  Washington 

WARRENTON  SHIPYARDS.  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1339 
Astoria,  Oregon 

President:  O.  R.  McNall. 

Vice  President:  Arthur  Clare. 

Manager:  A.  J.  Roberts. 

Naval   Architect  and   Chief   Engineer: 

Mario  Palmieri. 
Purchasing  Agent:  O.  R.  McNall. 

WASHINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

WEST   COAST    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY- 
DOCK  CO. 
Berth  55,  P.  O.  Box  388 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Assistant  General  Mgr.:  Tracy  Gaffey. 

WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO..  INC. 
2505  E.  Uth  St. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

President:  M.  A.  Petrich. 
Vice  President:  H.  M.  Petrich. 


Manager:  Martin  Petrich,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  Allen  Petrich. 
Chief  Engineer:  B.  Borek. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Chet  Ruff. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office:  200  Bush  St. 

President:  H.  Tallerday. 

Vice  President  (Los  Angeles):  L.  N. 

Slater. 
Vice  President:  R.  D.  Plageman. 
Vice  Pres.,  Sec  &  Treas.:  W.  G. 

Aldenhagen. 
Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  Shipbuilding 

Operations:  L.  W.  Delhi. 
Asst.  Supt.:  M.  Maltseff. 
Naval  Architects:  Joslyn  &  Ryan. 
Hull  Superintendent:  O.  B.  Kibele. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  G.  Williams. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  W.  Tate. 
Supervisor  of  Purchasing:  E.  C.  Krem- 

er. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Stuart  Rose. 

WEST  WATERWAY  SHIPYARDS.  INC. 
5400  W.  Marginal  Way 
Seattle.  Wash. 

WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP. 
3050  N.  W.  Front  St. 
Portland,  Ore. 

President:  A.  M.  Smith. 
Exec  Vice  Pres.:  Austin  F.  Flegel,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  A.  Kettle- 
well. 
Naval  Architect:  A.  O.  Brown. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  R.  Daley. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Brainerd. 

WILMINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Wilmington,  California 

President:  Hugh  M.  Angelman. 
Vice  Pres.:  Robert  E.  Carlson. 
Manager:  Hugh  M.  Angelman. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  E.  Greene. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Charles  E.  Dayton. 

WINSLOW  MARINE  RAILWAY  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  Capt.  James  Griffiths. 
Vice  President:  Stanley  A.  Griffiths. 
Manager:  A.  W.  Copp. 
Assistant  Manager:  H.  A.  Ayers. 
Manager  Repair  Division:  A.  J.  Lind- 

gren. 
Chief  Engineer:  T.  McLachlan. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  C.  Gaumnitz. 

WRANG  SHIPYARD 
1811  Eldridge  Ave. 
Bellingham,  Washington 

President:  G.  Wrang. 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


544  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 
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"BENDIX"  Salinity  Indicator 

1  lectrolytk  ««-ll-  at  rtrategic  locations,  ooniWcted  dec- 
i r ii  .ill \  to  a  central!]  located  Indicator  Panel  will — 
inatantlj  and  accurate]) — thou  the  taline  contem  of 
boiler  feed  water  —  ami  automatical!]  give  an  alarm  if 
>.ih  concentration  furwwh  ■  predetermined  percentage. 
Tliis  importanl  piece  <>f  equipment ...  another  vital 
member  of  "The  lii\i-ilil>-  Crew" ...  aaOa  aboard  trana- 
porta  of  the  1  .  S.  Maritime  Service  ami  rscort  and  com- 
lut  -ln|i-  of  the  I  .  S.  Navy,  tlm>  contributing  to  our 
global  drive  for  \  ictory. 


The  "BENDIX"  Solmity  Indicotor  System  is  a 
vital  member  of  "The  Invisible  Crew"  —  pre- 
cision equipment  which  25  Bendix  plants 
from  coast  to  coast  are  speeding  to  our 
fighting  crews  on  world  battle  fronts. 


MARINE    DIVISION  bendix  aviation  corporation  on.Han.„ 


.  .  .  HOW  ABOUT 
MAKING  USE  OF 
THIS  SMALL  PIPE? 


.  .  .  NEVER  USE 
PIPING  SMALLER 
THAN  THE  PORT 
CONNECTIONS! 


How  to  Get  the  Most  Work 
Out  of  Your  Viking  Pumps 

Use  of  pipe  of  the  proper  size  for  suction  and  discharge 
lines  is  ess^itial  to  the  efficient  operation  of  Viking  Rotary 
Pumps.  Do  not  use  pipes  smaller  than  the  connections  on 
the  pump.  The  next  larger  size  is  preferable,  especially  on 
heavier  oils  or  on  suction  lines  exceeding  100  feet.  If  suction 
lines  required  are  longer  than  200  feet,  write  for  special 
recommendations. 

Now  that  pumps  are  hard  to  get  it  pays  to  take  good  care 
of  the  ones  you  have.  The  Viking  Service  Manual  tells  you 
how.  It  gives  you  clear,  practical  help  in 
mounting,  operating  and  maintaining  Viking 
Rotary  Pumps.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
g)  \  the  Viking  Service  Manual.  It's  free  and  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail. 


i 


ly  we  fly  these  emblems 

of  the  Maritime  "M"  Award 

a  signal  honor  bestowed  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  performance  in  the  pro- 
duction of  engine  indicator  equipment 
required  for  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission  shipbuilding  program. 


Trill  indicator  co. 

7000  BENNETT  STREET    •    PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


PACIFIC   COAST    DISTRIBUTORS 
VIKING  PUMP  COMPANY  DE   LAVAL   PACIFIC  COMPANY 

2040  S.  Santo  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Anaeles  61   Beale  Street.  San  Francisco 


FROM  topside  to  below  decks,  Remler  loudspeaker  sys- 
tems coordinate  life  aboard  ship.  The  spoken  command 
is  multiplied  and  translated  into  action,  instantaneously,  by 
the  "voice  with  a  thousand  tongues,"  which  serves  as  an 
alarm  system  and  a  standby  when  other  means  of  communi- 
cation is  put  out  of  action.  Such  equipment  must  be  built 
to  withstand  vibration,  concussion  and  the  deteriorating 
effect  of  salt  air  and  water.  •  Research,  extensive  facilities 
and  many  years  of  experience  in  the  marine  field  enable 
Remler  to  meet  U.  S.  Navy  and  Maritime  Commission 
specifications  for  this  type  of  equipment  •  We  offer  coop- 
eration to  allied  manufacturers  engaged  in  helping  to  win 
the  war  and,  to  the  successful  completion  of  our  part  of  the 
task,  we  pledge  our  resources  and  our  entire  plant  capacity. 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  Calil. 

REMLER 

•Announcing  &  Communication  t-^uipment 

ELECTRICAL  PLUGS  AND  CONNECTORS 
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HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS 

(Continued  from  page  114) 


Cochrane  Bulletin  Publication  4009, 
now  available,  is  descriptive  of  pro- 
portioning equipment  of  the  double 
displacement  type,  which  eliminates 
pumps,  and  moving  parts.  This  equip- 
ment is  simple  in  construction  and  de- 
pends upon  the  proportioning  of  one 
fluid  to  another  by  utilization  of  the 
pressure  loss  through  the  metering 
element,  such  as  an  orifice  or  Venturi 
tube. 

The  apparatus  is  designed  for  the 
incorporation  of  a  pH  controller,  mak- 
ing the  apparatus  very  accurate  and 
sensitive.  With  this  addition,  the  pH 
value  can  be  maintained  in  the  water 
treated  at  a  constant  value  irrespective 
of  the  changes  in  rates  of  flow  and 
changes  in  the  pH  value  of  the  water 
to  be  treated. 

The  apparatus  is  very  readily 
adapted  to  the  continuous  proportion- 
ing of  acid  solutions  to  feed  water, 
such  as  sulphuric  acid  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  alkalinity  and  pH  value,  the 
addition  of  coagulants  for  clarification 
purposes  for  the  blending  or  introduc- 
tion of  one  fluid  to  another  and  can  be 
applied  to  chemical  processes  and 
other  industrial  requirements,  as  well 
as  for  boiler  feed  water  service. 

Birdseye  Lighting  Handbook,  a  new 
Government  manual  and  price  sched- 
ule on  Birdseye  lamps  and  lighting, 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Birdseye 
Electric  Corporation,  for  distribution 
to  Government  procurement  agencies, 
purchasing  personnel,  and  Govern- 
ment lighting  engineers.  Designed  to 
present  the  essential  facts  of  produc- 
tive wartime  lighting,  the  handbook 
analyzes  the  five  main  types  of  light- 
ing requirements,  and  the  efficiency 
and  economy  with  which  the  five 
Birdseye  types  of  reflector  lamps  meet 
modern  problems  of  more  productive 
lighting  without  separate  fixtures  or 
added  line  load. 

In  addition  to  complete  information 
on  those  Birdseye  lamps  standardized 
for  Government  use  on  the  1943  con- 
tract, the  schedule  describes  two  lamp 
products  to  fill  specific  Wartime  prob- 
lems— the  Superlite  light-conditioning 
bulb  for  use  without  fixtures,  globes, 
or  shades,  where  such  equipment  can- 
not be  secured,  and  the  Birdseye  infra- 
red heat  lamps  for  speeding  up  war- 
time production  in  industrial  baking, 
drying  and   dehydrating. 

Government  procurement  agencies, 
purchasing  personnel  and  Govern- 
ment lighting  engineers  can  secure 
their  copies  by  writing  Birdseye  Elec- 
tric Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(Page  132,  please) 
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SEAMLESS  STEEL  TUBING 

CENTRIFUGALLY  CAST 
BRONZE  and  Other  Alloys 

REFINERY  CASTINGS 

STEEL  GRATING  AND 
FLOORING 


# 


KILSBY  &  GRAHAM 

831  STANDARD  OIL  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

VAndilte  1357 


Prime  Contractors 

EMPLOYING  EXTENSIVE 
SUBCONTRACTOR   ASSOCIATES 

SUPPLIERS 

OF   MATERIALS 


AVIATION 

FITTINGS  -  SUPPLIES  -   EOUIPMENT 

MARINE 

FITTINGS  -  SUPPLIES  -   EQUIPMENT 

ARMY  -  NAVY 
ORDNANCE 


EUGENE  V.  WINTER  CO.  1 

•  = 

Representing  ^ 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP  &  = 

MACHINE  CO.  EE 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  for  marine, 

industrial  and  refinery  service.  zzz 

CONDENSER  SERVICE  &  ENGINEERING  = 

CO.,  INC.  JE 

Heat  Exchanger  Specialists.  =: 

FEED  WATER  HEATER  &  EVAPORATOR  COILS  = 

Carried  In  San  Francisco  Stock.  z= 

DE  LUXE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Absorption-type  filters  for  fuel  and  lube  oil.  ^r 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY  S 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  for  gaso-  -z=. 

line  and  diesel  engines,  and  air  compressors.  — 

RED  HAND  COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  INC.  ^ 

Marine  Bottom  Paints.  =r 

KOPPERS  CO.— AMERICAN  HAMMERED  = 

PISTON  RING  DIVISION  == 

Piston  rings  for  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam  engines,  ^^ 

air  compressors.  Diameters  from  I  inch  to  120  inches  S^ 

— separately  cast.  ^= 

BLACKBURN,  SMITH  MFG.  CO.  = 

Feed  Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors  and  Strainers  = 

EUGENE      V.      WINTER      CO.  | 

15  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  = 

Phone:  DOuglas  2714  = 


GENERAL  MACHINE 

and  REPAIR  WORK 

RepreserUalives  for 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(TODD  OIL  BURNERS) 


COLUMBIA 


WORKS 


L.  K.  Stvensen,  Owner 


SStA    BERKELEY,  CALIF.     TH?™r" 
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TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 


xxxx 

NICKEL 
BABBITT 


^$* 


Hundreds  of  ships  .  .  .  merchant  and  fighting  .  .  . 
that  America  sends  to  sea  today  are  fitted  with 
Todd  Combustion   Equipment.  What  better  testi- 
monial could  there  be  to  il-ie  high  combustion  effi- 
ciency, the  operating  depend- 
ability, the  capacity  to  deliver 
all-out,   round-the-clock  per- 
formance of  Todd  installations 
\  than  this  single  fact? 

TODD  SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION 

TODD  COMBUSTION  DIVISION 

601  West  26fh  Street,  New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  MOBILE  NEW  ORLEANS  GALVESTON 

SEATTLE  BUENOS   AIRES  LONDON 


Specified  in  the 
maritime  field... 
and  wherever  a 
superb  perform- 
ance is  essential 


Ttduattd,  1/Kztals.  Division. 

nmERunn  smEiTinc 
md  RGFimnc  company 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


weeks — but,  without  WATER, 
death  comes  swiftly.  In  sev- 
eral recent  instances,  had 
there  been  water  to  last  but 
tor  two  or  three  days  more 
— RESCUE  might  have  outpaced 
DISASTER. 

FLOATING  Vacuum  -  insulated 
AerVoiD  carriers  would  guaran- 
tee this  desperately  needed  ADDI- 
TIONAL supply — and  without  oc- 
cupying any  space  in  the  lifeboat! 


A  LIFE  SAVER 


AerVoiD  vacuum-insulated 
float  when  filled  to  capacity, 
rier    shown    holds     1 1     gallo 
water.     Contents  eas 
without  tools — only  the  hands  be- 
ing required. 

Stored  on  the  deck,  unlashed, 
they  would  be  "self-launched" 
when  the  ship  went  down.  Re- 
trieved —  AND  LEFT  AFLOAT  — 
would  supply  that  "Safety  Mar- 
gin of  Water,"  meaning  the  dif- 
ference between  LIFE  and  DEATH 
for  "Our  Boys"  at  sea. 
Write  for  Bulletin  J-2,  entitled,  "Aid  for  Shipwrecked  Sailors  Fighting 
to  Stay  Alive" 


VACUUM  CAN  CO.  25  S.  Hoyne  Ave.  Chicago 


AerVoiDs  would  NOT  compete 
with  any  of  the  means  now  in 
use,  nor  interfere  with  the  Official 
Regulations. 


I-T-E  BUILDS  MARINE 
CIRCUIT  BREAKERS  AND 
SWITCHGEAR  FOR  ALL 
TYPES  AND  CLASSES  OF  SHIPS 

I-T-E  has  been  engaged  for  mote 
than  40  years  in  designing  and 
constructing  circuit  breakers  and 
switchgear  for  marine  service. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
The  Demmert  Co. 
10G  West  Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Oliver  B.  Lyman 

74  New  Montgomery  St. 

SEATTLE,   WASH. 
Harold  M.  Hudson  Co. 
S07  Lowman  Bldg. 

VANCOUVER,   B.  C. 

N.  D.  Blagdon  Phillips 
022  Metropolitan  Bldg. 


AIR     SWITCHGEAR 


CIRCUIT  BREAKER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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BUNKER  HILL 

LEAD 

SOLDERS 

BABBITT     METALS 

*  •  • 

Many  tons  of  our  metals  are  now  in  marine 
service,  helping  our  Navy  and  Maritime 
Commission  do  a  good  job. 

Perhaps  we  can  help  you,  too.  Let  us  know 
your  requirements.   We  will  do  the  rest. 

-¥■-¥■-¥■ 
SERVICE   .  .  .   QUALITY  .  .  .  EXPERIENCE 

Northwest  Lead  Company 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
SU  4657 


BUNKER  HILL 

_ METALS 


SEATTLE 
EL   3616 


LOS  ANGELES 
TR  0326 


flA/T/Mr/OAf 


No  matter  which  way  the  wind  blows,  Breidert 
Marine  Air-X-Hausters  provide  safe,  sure  ventilation 
without  power  consumption.  For  complete  infor- 
mation about  Breidert  Marine  Air-X-Hausters 
for  deck  or  porthole  use,  write  for  free  booklet.  Ask  for 
amazing  demonstra- 
tion using  actual  mod- 
els. Address  Dept.  P 
G.  C.  Breidert  Co.,  634 
South  Spring  St.,  Los  ^amisJ 
Angeles,  California. 


To  CHANGE  the 

DIRECTION  ot 

ROTATION  oi  SHAFT 


,  »'  '"".*',"     I,  is  one  •><  °  « 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK 
Registered  copies  of  this 
new  aod  imponant  48- 
page  book  are  now  avail- 
able. Seod  for  your  copy 
today. 


CONSULT  US  FOR: 

•  Operating  Gears 

•  Engine  Controls 

•  Steering  Controls 

•  Valve  Controls 

•  Shaft  Couplings 

•  Expansion  Couplings 

•  Shaft  Joints 

•  Shaft  Hangers 


«       Th.  Eastern  United  States 
E„c„,iv.  Offices  tor  Th ,Sa  RATl0N 

BROOKS  EQUIPMENT  «    ^     qrk    n   y 
90  west  STREET  CORPORATION 

BK0OKS  =JJ^M1f1NroRCNIA 


t    ,»t.«  OWc  end  Warehouse 

i6,  Warke.  ««•• 
JM.  JRANC.SCO,  CAtlfORMU 

-  arch   Office  <••">  Warehou.e 
717  Second  Avenue 
UATTIE.  WASHINGTON 


h   Office  «""d   V/oreho 

736  E.  Washington  Blvd. 

V0S  fcMMlB.  CALIFORNIA 

Branch    Office 

203  U  S.  Not.  Bank  Bldg. 
P0RTIAN0,  OREGON 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMATIC  CORPORATION  (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC   & 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS . .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  . .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS  . .  ARMATURE  WINDING  . .  SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield    8102 


SAN    FRANC  ISCO 


115-117    Steuart    St. 


iMMiiiimmminnniimiiiii 


SHIPS'  GEARS 

For  many  years  we  have  produced  gears 
and  geared  units  of  all  types,  for  all  classes 
of  ships.  For  instance,  we  are  able  to  ac- 
curately cut  Sykes,  continuous-tooth  type, 
herringbone  gears  up  to  60-inch  diameter. 

WESTERN  GEAR  WORKS 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  LYNWOOD,  CALIF.  • 


NEW    BUILDING 


Install 

WALKER'S 

"TRIDENT"  ELECTRIC 

SHIP-LOG 

The   instrument 

which  enables 
the  Navigating   Officer 
TO    READ   THE    LOG 
OVER  THE  CHART 
AT    ANY    MOMENT. 

Of  off  Nautical  Instrument 
Dealers 

Thos.Walker}&  Son,  Ltd., 

58.   O.ford  Strw/vl^BirminEham.   En*. 
I.   W  *  ^ 


E 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 

ELLIOTT  company 

LAGONDA   TUBE    CLEANER    DEPT. 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 

813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  2812 

Los  Angeles,   1732  E.  7th  St.        Seattle.  Wn..  414  Vance  Bldg. 


"STURDI-LITE'Y^^V 

For  — 

NAME  AND  LABEL 

DAMAGE  CONTROL 

HANDWHEEL  LABEL 
PLATES 
ENGINE  TELEGRAPH  DIALS 
CARDHOLDERS  TOOL  CHECKS 

"A  substitute  for  critical  metals" 

BEACON   BOX  COMPANY 


444   Notomo   Street 


EXbrook  2892 


San  Francisco 


*      •      • 


*      *      * 


FATHOMETER 

Echo  Depth  Soundings 
SERVICE    OFFICES 

BOSTON  NEW  ORLEANS  SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK  SAN  DIEGO  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

NORFOLK  SAN   FRANCISCO  WILMINGTON,  CAL. 

MIAMI  (Los  Angeles) 

SUBMARINE  SIGNAL  COMPANY 

160   STATE  ST..   BOSTON 


C  O  EMM    S     BROS. 


200  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


MAY 


194  3 
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CHAS.  A.   YOUNG  CO. 

Wire  Rope 

Manila  Rope 

Chain  -  Blocks 

Ship  Rigging 

Splicing  Socketing 


Agents    for 

Jones  &   Loughlin   Steal  Corp. 

Wire    Rope 

Mallory  logging  Equip.  Co. 

Blocki.  Shackles.   Hooks,  etc. 


Heavy  Hoisting  Slings 

Well  Equipped  Rigging  Shop 

Guaranteed  Workmanship 


840   HARRISON   STREET 


San  Francisco 


SUtter  1671 


The  SJiheturood  Syitemi 

oft  likip   (Zonsttuction 

There  is  an  Isheru  nod  System  for  every  type 

of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers  .... 

Over  500.000  deadweight  tons  —  Freighters 
and  Tankers  —  on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

4  Lloyds  Ave..  London  EX. 3  17  Battery  Place.  New  York 


THE  SPHERICAL  COMPASS 

and  other  navigational 

equipment   manufactured 

by  the 

KELVIN-WHITE   CO. 

90    State    Street.    Boston,    Mass., 

are  sold  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  by 

CAPT.    FRANK    JANSEN.    1361    SOUTH    FLOWER    ST..    LOS   ANGELES 

GEORGE    E.    BUTLER  CO.,  356  CALI FORNI A  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NUTTALL-STYRIS     CO..     825     COLUMBIA     ST..     SAN     DIEGO 

MAX    KUNER  COMPANY.  812   FIRST  AVENUE.  SEATTLE 

PACIFIC     MARINE     SUPPLY    COMPANY.     SEATTLE 


Propeller  Design 


•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your  prob- 
lems ...  we  special- 
ize in  propeller  de- 
sign. 


WILLIAM    LAMBIE,   Naval  Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington.  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


Milllll  tnt  I  ill  i  i  ■■    ..( 


WATERTIGHT 

FIXTURES 

AND     FITTINGS 

Ask  for  Our  Catalog  No.  3 

AGENTS 

MARINE   ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR  CO. 

MARINE   ELECTRIC   CO. 

195  FREMONT  STREET     •     SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Telephone   EXbrook  6312  —  Established    1886 


CARSWELL 
MARINE  ASSOCIATES 


Marine  Auxiliary  Machinery 

Windlasses   •    Winches   •    Capstans   •    Steering  Gears   •    Deck 

Fittings   •    Mechanical   &   Gravity   Davits   •    Lifeboat  Winches 

Life   Saving    Equipment    •     Ship   and   Dock   Elevators    •     Unit 

Type  Cargo  Winches   ■    Ship  Yard  Cranes 

IS  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4170 


HAVISIDE   COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four   Derrick   Barges Capacity  up  to    100  tons 

Submarine   Diving 
SHIP  CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 

Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 

Columbia   Steel   Co.'s   Products   (Subsidiary   U.   S.   Steel   Corporation) 

American   Marine   Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE   COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
40  Spear  Street     •     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

ESTABLISHED   IN    1690 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug    •    Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work     •     Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufactured 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  729 
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The  entire  personnel  of  the  American  President  Lines  and 
the  many  ships  comprising  our  fleet  are  all  doing  their  part. 
Afloat  and  ashore,  we  are  exerting  every  effort  to  assist 
in  winning  the  war. 

With  peace,  we  look  forward  to  renewing  our  various 
services  to  shippers  'round  the  World. 


en ...  - 


WE  STAND  PLEDGED  TO  VICTORY!" 
AME1IICAX    PRESIDENT    LINES 


311     CALIFORNIA     STREET 
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HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS 

(Continued  jrom  page  126) 


Veelos  at  Work;  a  new,  complete 
catalogue  on  Veelos  Adjustable  V- 
Belting,  the  link  V-belt  which  is  sold 
in  rolls.  It  is  complete,  comprehensive 
and  instructive.  It  shows  in  detail  the 
sequence    of    operations    to    take    the 


belt  apart  at  any  point  with  an  ordi- 
nary screw  driver,  and  the  necessary 
steps  to  couple  the  belt  together  again 
without  the  use  of  tools. 

The  catalogue  also  illustrates  a 
number  of  typical  applications,  gives 
complete  engineering  data  and  sample 
calculations  for  determining  the  nec- 
essary size  of  a  drive.  In  a  Veelos  V- 
Belt  length  table  is  listed  the  proper 
length  of  Veelos  V-Belt  to  use  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  formula. 


—  Wa nled- 

Hull  Draftsmen 

Marine  Mechanical  Draftsmen 

Piping  Draftsmen 


Marietta  Manufacturing  Company 

Point  Pleasant,  W.  Virginia 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF  MODELS 

plating. 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS  . 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnelT 

VAN  RYPER 


.  For  the  men  who  lay  out  the  ship's 
For  analysis   and  solving 
.    .    For  visual  training  of 
Fully  detailed,  decorated 


VINEYARD   HAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


This  is  the  most  generally  useful, 
complete  and  comprehensive  book  on 
Veelos  Adjustable  V-Belting,  and  is  a 
real  contribution  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  V-belt  users. 

A  "Blue  Print"  to  Flexible  Metal 
Hose  for  Ships:  Chicago  Metal  Hose 
Corporation's  new  "Shipbuilding 
Series  M-45"  is  just  off  the  press.  It 
contains  twelve  pages  of  up-to-date 
engineering  data,  illustrations  and  in- 
formation on  various  types  of  Rex 
flexible  metal  hose,  couplings,  flanges, 
specifications,  and  recommendations 
on  various  marine  applications,  such 
as:  starting  air  lines;  air  intake  lines; 
lubricating  oil  lines;  fuel  lines;  pres- 
sure gage  connectors;  high  pressure 
hose;  exhaust  lines;  water  lines;  ven- 
tilating tubing;  voice  tubing. 

Engineers  who  are  concerned  with 
problems  involving  flexible  connec- 
tions will  find  this  well-illustrated 
book  extremely  valuable.  Published 
by  Chicago  Metal  Hose  Corporation, 
Maywood,   Illinois. 

How  Are  Caterpillar  Diesels  Serv- 
ing and  Saving?  is  answered  in  an 
eight-page  booklet  just  published  by 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois. 

Interesting     sketches      and     photo- 
graphs    are     used     to     illustrate     the  • 
series    of   questions   and   answers. 

Factors  Affecting  Increased  Weld- 
ing Production,  a  new  42-page  book- 
let, announced  by  The  Lincoln  Elec- 
tric Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
world's  largest  manufacturer  of  arc 
welding  equipment. 

The  contents  of  the  booklet  is  divid- 
ed into  15  different  sections,  each  of 
which  contains  up-to-date  information 
concerning  specific  phases  of  arc 
welding,  such  as  "Factors  Affecting 
Speed  and  Cost,"  "Justifying  the 
Amount  of  Equipment  for  Fit-Up," 
"Where,  When  and  How  to  Weave," 
etc. 
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.    .    .    A      NEW     JOB 
for    an     old     name 


For  more  than  20  years  NIKELADIUM 
has  been  the  symbol  that  identified  high- 
est quality  steel  castings. 
Formerly  familiar  on  castings  used  in  the 
oil  tool,  refinery  and  other  peacetime 
fields,  NIKELADIUM  steel  castings  are 
today  serving  our  armed  forces  on  their 
tough,  wartime  assignments. 
True  to  its  traditions,  NIKELADIUM  is  ren- 
dering conspicuous  service  in  America's 
Victory  Fleet.  Already  it  has  built  an  envi- 
able reputation  in  its  new,  "sea-going"  job. 


NIKELADIUM  is  proud 
to  be  selected  for  such 
exacting  work.  In  peace 
as  in  war,  wherever 
steel  castings  are  used, 
the  name  NIKELAD- 
IUM is  your  assurance 
of  the  utmost  quality 
that  engineering  sci- 
ence and  manufactur- 
ing skill  can  produce. 
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A  Non-slip  Floor  —  Wet  or  Dry 

A  wet  floor  need  not  be  a  slippery  floor. 
Alundum  Floor  Tile  provides  non-slip 
effectiveness  that  is  not  lessened  by 
water  —  a  surface  that  will  not  wear 
slippery  even  in  places  where  traffic  is 
concentrated.  In  fact,  both  the  non-slip 
effectiveness  and  durability  of  Alundum 
Tiles  are  guaranteed. 

This  galley  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
use  of  Alundum  Tile.  It  will  pay  you, 
too,  to  prevent  costly  slipping  accidents. 

There  is  also  Alundum  Ceramic  Mosaic 
Tile  for  showers  and  lavatories  and 
Alundum  Aggregate  for  making  ter- 
razzo  floors  non-slip.  Catalogs  on  re- 
quest. 


NORTON    COMPANY 

Worcester,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA       •       CLEVELAND       •       HARTFORD 


SOLD  THROUGH  DEALERS  OMIT  •  SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  STOCK  LIST 
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^    Star   Performance 
Afloat    or    Ashore 

For  star  packing  performance  (maximum  sealing  efficiency  with  mini- 
mum maintenance  expense),  afloat  or  ashore,  specify  France  "Full- 
floating"  Metal  Packing — the  packing  that  L-A-S-T-S.  Write  for 
Catalog  M-6. 

Sole  Authorized  Representatives: 
San  Francisco— Hercules  Equipment  &  Rubber  Co.,  550  Third  St. 

EXbrook  2575 
Seattle— W.   H.    Rober,   24  West  Connecticut  St.     ELIiott  6644. 
Norfolk— C.    E.   Thurston   &   Sons,    56   Commercial    Place.       Norfolk   2-6040 
Los   Angeles— A.   C.    Elder,   2714   South    Hill   St.       PRospect   9529 
New    York    City— France    Packing    Co.,    Room    107-E,    30   Church    St. 

COrtlandt  7-6827 
New   Orleans— R.    M.   Shad.   7738    Hampson   St.       Walnut  4786 
The     FRANCE      PACKING     COMPANY,     Tacony,      Philadelphia,      Pa. 


Original  FRANCE 

METAI.  PACKING 
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Mew  /500-Ton 

/QgiIwclu  Wit/dock 

Scuttled  by  its  German  crew  and  later  salvaged  by 
the  Venezuelan  Arsenal  Naval  Base,  the  S.S.  Durazzo, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  photographs  is  being 
drydocked  as  the  initial  capacity  load  on  the  newly 
completed  1500-ton  railway  dry  dock  at  Puerto  Cabello. 

Pursuant  to  its  plan  to  modernize  the  Puerto  Cabello 
Naval  Base,  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
in  1940,  commissioned  the  Crandall  Dry  Dock  Engi- 
neers, Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  design  a  1500-ton 
railway  drydock  alongside  the  500-ton  clock  completed 
late  that  year  by  the  same  firm. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  this  new  1500-ton  rail- 
way drydock  are : 

Length  over  keel  blocks 229.7' 

Length  overall  249.6' 

Width  over  cross  beams 49.9' 

Width    clear    417' 

Length  of  track 560.9' 

Depth  of  water  over  keel  blocks,  forward....  11.0' 

Depth  of  water  over  keel  blocks,  aft 15.9' 

The  cradle  is  a  structural  steel  frame  with  deck  and 
docking  platform  of  wood  plank.  Two  longitudinal 
girders  and  trusses,  to  the  lower  faces  of  which  are 
riveted  the  flat  rail  plates  of  high  carbon  steel,  have 
their  upper  faces  attached  to  wide  flanged  transverse 
beams  which  support  the  keel  blocks,  the  bilge  blocks 
and  the  deck.   This  deck  covers  the  entire  width  of  the 


Left:    500 -ton    railway    drydock. 
Right:   1500-ton  railway  drydock. 
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cradle  and  extends  beyond  the  after  keel  block  to  give 
read)  access  to  propellers  and  rudders.  <  >n  eacl 
of  the  cradle  is  .1  docking  platform  supported  by 
steel  uprights  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  Iran 
beams,  from  which  the  bilge  blocks  are  operated  \>\ 
means  of  hand  \\  inches. 
The  two  waj  type  tracks  are  constructed  on  an  arc 
circle  in  order  t"  procure  the  specified  depth  of 
water  over  the  keel  blocks  within  the  length  available. 
Above  low  water,  they  arc  constructed  "i"  reinforced 
concrete  while  the  submerged  portion  is  of  w I.  pro- 
tected against  marine  borers.  The  entire  track  is  sup 
ported  by  a  foundation  of  long  timber  piling  driven 
through  sill  and  soft  clay  to  a  firm  bearing  in  dense 
>and  and  cut  off  l>_\  divers  along  the  line  of  desired 
curvature.     The    wood    track,    constructed    as    a    unit 

ashore,  was   limited  over  the  piles,  sunk  into  place. 
carefull)   aligned,  and  fastened  to  the  piles. 

Extending  131.2  feet  inshore  of  the  main  track  is  a 
lighter  wood  track  designed  to  support  the  cradle  only. 

<  (n  this  the  cradle  may  he  hauled  oul  I  lear  of  the  water 
f(  >r  maintenance  work. 

The  cradle  moves  over  the  track  on  free  rollers  of 
hard  alloy  steel,  which  operate  between  the  Hat  steel 
rail  plates  on  the  cradle  runners  and  similar  plates 
fastened  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  track.  It  is  oper 
ated  by  two  alloy  steel  hauling  chains  arranged  as  an 
endless  system  driven  by  an  electric  hauling  machine 
of  sufficient  power  to  haul  out  a  capacity  load  in  20 
minutes. 
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Cshat  they  Shall  OXol 
be  [jorcjolhyi  JHen 

Men  of  our  American  Merchant  Marine.  Their  uniforms, 
dungarees.  Their  fighting  fronts,  the  world's  oceans. 
Their  cause  .  .  .  our  common  cause  in  this  world  battle 
for  freedom. 

Their  needs,  legion.  Provided  by  an  international  organi- 
zation, which  needs  your  support  for  Rest  Homes,  Hotels, 
and  emergency  personal  services,  and  other  facilities, 
between  their  deeds  of  daring. 
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these  famous  trademarks 

that  stand  for  leadership 

in  Marine  rope 


VICTORY    BRAND 

is  our  recommended  sub- 
stitute for  Manila  rope 
for  marine  use  —  a  rope 
specially  treated  for  wat- 
er repellency. 


"Commandos"  Get  Fit! 

The  "Commando"  troops  of  America  and  our  Allies  go 
through  some  pretty  tough  training  to  fit  our  modern  army  to 
face  any  odds.  Rope  plays  an  important  part  in  this  training 
as  well  as  on  the  actual  fighting  fronts.  The  illustration  shows 
"Commandos"  with  full  hattle  equipment  using  single  ropes 
to  scale  a  verticle  100  foot  cliff.  Another  of  the  reasons  why 
our  army,  navy  and  merchant  marine  must  call  so  heavily 
on  America's  rope  supply  —  and  why  rope  users  must  con- 
serve rope  in  every  way  possible. 


Send  for  this  free 
booklet  containing 
many  helpful  rope 
conservation 
suggestions. 


UBBS    CORDAGE    CO 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

PORTLAND   CORDAGE  CO 
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The  many  exclusive  advantages  of  'BESTO- 
LIFE Lead  Seal  Joint  Sealing  Compound  help 
to  speed  ship  construction  and  eliminate  many 
maintenance  difficulties.  It  is  both  an  anti- 
seize  compound  and  a  joint  sealing  compound 
and  therefore  meets  all  needs  of  shipbuilding. 
"BESTOLIFE  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
finely  divided  metallic  lead.  It  lubricates  the 
threads  of  joints,  studs  and  bolts  and  allows 
a  pipe  joint  to  be  made  up  to  its  maximum 
shoulder-to-shoulder  contact  without  excessive 
wrenching.  Threads  of  the  joints  are  rolled 
into  perfect  alignment  and  leakage  is  pre- 
vented even  under  conditions  of  severe  vibra- 
tion, high  temperature  and  pressure. 
'BESTOLIFE  is  easy  to  handle,  is  non-harden- 
ing and  non-expanding.  It  prevents  or  mini- 
mizes corrosion  of  studs,  bolts,  joints  and 
other  screw  fittings  ordinarily  affected  by  salt 
water  and  moisture. 

'BESTOLIFE  is  used  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
Naval  Air  Force.  Available  at  supply  houses 
on  any  priority  rating. 


SOME  USES  OF  'BESTOLIFE  IN 
SHIPBUILDING 

As  a  Joint  Sealing  and  Anti-Seize  Compound  on 
lines  carrying  steam,  salt  water,  oil,  compressed 
air,  refrigeration  gases,  and  gasoline;  on  hydraulic 
and  exhaust  lines. 

As  a  Joint  Sealing  and  Anti-Seize  Compound  on 
joints,  studs,  bolts  and  other  screw  thread  fittings 
in  the  assembly  of  pumps,  valves,  compressors, 
boilers,  Diesel  engines,  turbines,  hoists,  etc. 

As  a  Lubricant  for  packing,  large  gears,  worm 
gears,  large  screws,  sliding  metal  parts,  guide-ways, 
wire   lines  and   cables. 

As  a  Lubricant  in  machine  shops  in  making  press 
fits  and  other  metal-to-metal  fits,  and  on  lathe 
centers. 
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by  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land 


I  would  make  the  following  sugges 
dons  with  regard  to  American  polk) 
covering  the  United  States  Merchant. 
Marine,   with   primary   reference   to 

our  after  thewar  position: 

(a)  Private  ownership,  private  op- 
eration and  private  construction. 

(h)  Ship  American:  Travel  Amer 
ican. 

(c)  Our  goal  is  to  ship  a  hhcr.il 
percentage  of  our  overseas  traffic  in 
American  bottoms. 

(d)  Set  up  proper  routes,  lines 
and  services  with  a  minimum  of 
American  competition.  Foreign  flags 
will  furnish  all  competition  neces- 
sary. 

(e)  Seriously  Study  indirect  lines 
as  other  leading  maritime  nations 
have  done.  We  have  every  n>_iht  u> 
compete  on  the  indirect  lines. 

(f)  Thoroughly  consider  and 
adopt  tramp  shipping. 

(g)  Maintain  for  the  duration  our 
present  policy  of  holding  title  to  new* 
ships. 

In  order  to  plan  properly  for  the 
after-the-war  period,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  probable  fleet 
under  American  flag  that  will  be  in 
existence  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

We  should  definitely  earmark  tor 
United  States  commerce,  under  Unit- 
ed States  flag,  a  modern  fleet  of  from 
15  to  20  million  deadweight  tons. 
As  a  nation  of  135  million  people,  we 
are  entitled  to  that  tonnage.  As  the 
greatest    shipbuilding    nation    in    the 


world,  we  are  entitled  to  have  it  a8 
modern  and  up  to  date  as  the  exi 
gencies  of  the  war  permit. 

We  will  have  such  a  licet  made  up 
of  the  Maritime  Commission's  stand' 
ard  long-range  types  oi  vessels,  plus 
the  "Victory"  ships  now  in  proi  >  -- 
ot  design  and  construction.  We  will 
have  the  skilled  and  trained  person- 
nel, both  licensed  and  unlicensed,  to 
man  and  operate  such  a  licet.  As  a 
matter  ot  actual  tact,  we  will  have 
far  more,  but  it  is  not  only  proper 
but  in  my  judgment  essential  that 
we  earmark  such  a  fleet  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  merchant  marine. 

In  order  to  give  reasonable  con- 
sideration to  the  overall  shipping  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  we 
should  so  set  our  sights  as  to  hold 
this  fleet  of  about  20  million  dead 
weight  tons.  but.  in  addition,  even 
though  not  necessary  from  a  world 
economic  point  of  view,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  we  lay  out  our  plans 
so  that  our  best  shipyards,  properly 
distributed  throughout  the  United 
States,  should  be  able  to  proceed  with 
a  nucleus  of  construction  of  new 
ships  even  though  we  may  build  up 
a  reserve.  While  we  have  no  excess 
today  of  shipbuilding  capacity  for 
war  purposes,  it  is  unthinkable  to 
believe  that  the  day  the  war  ends  all 
ship  construction  in  the  United 
States  will  stop.  Let  us  plan  so  that 
we  can  modify  this  ship  construction 
to  permit  a  permanent  shipbuilding 
industry. 

It  appears  probable  that  we  will 
have  an  excess  ot  ships  at  the  end  ot 


the  war.  and  we  should  so  plan  as  to 
retain  not  only  a  proper  merchant 
fleet  but  also  a  reasonable  reserve  of 
merchant  ships. 

War  causes  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
every  eitiren  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  most  menial  worker  at  home 
to  the  man  who  lays  down  his  life  for 
his  country  in  the  war  zone.  It  must 
be  evident  to  each  of  us  that  peace 
also  will  mean  sacrifice  for  every  in- 
dividual in  the  United  States,  even 
though  the  sacrifice  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  obtains  in  war 
There  is  no  lack  ot  patriotism  in  this 
grand  country  of  ours  from  a  war- 
time point  ot  view:  there  should  be 
no  lack  of  intelligent  and  economic 
patriotism  from  a  peace-time  point  of 
view. 

A  concluding  thought  may  well  be 
that  a  groundwork  has  been  laid  on 
which  we  may  build  for  the  greatest 
maritime  era  in  the  history  of  our 
nation.  That  will  take  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Propeller  Clubs,  the  ship 
ping  industry,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, an  dthe  American  people. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  give 
that  matter  serious  consideration. 


:t   from  address  delivere 
Day,  May  12.  1943.) 
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I  HE  Atlas  Im- 
perial Diesel  Engine  Co.  of  Oakland, 
recently  the  recipient  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  "E"  pennant  as  a  reward 
for  their  production  efforts  in  the 
current  war  program,  have  made 
many  interesting  installations  during 
the  years  of  their  existence.  Just  re- 
cently the  company  has  received  the 
acceptance  of  an  installation  which, 
perhaps,  from  the  background  and 
color  surrounding  it,  will  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting. 

This  consists  in  the  Atlas  Imperial 
installation  in  the  Chilean  Naval  Ves- 
sel Lautaro.  The  Lautaro  is  a  four- 
masted  barkentine  of  3185  gross  tons, 
and  was  formerly  the  German  ship 
Priwall.  She  is  a  steel  vessel,  and  was 
built  by  the  well-known  shipyard  of 


The  Barkentine  Lautaro 


Messrs.  Blohm  &  Voss,  at  Hamburg, 
in  1919.  Originally  she  belonged  to 
the  Laeisz  Line  of  Hamburg,  who 
operated  what  was  internationally 
known  as  the  line  of  the  "Flying 
P's."  They  were  given  this  nickname 
because  all  their  ships  had  a  name  be- 
ginning with  the  letter  "P"  and,  sec- 
ondly, because  the  ships  were  ex- 
tremely fast.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  on  the  voyage 
from  Chile  to  San  Francisco,  under 
sail  alone,  the  Lautaro  at  times  logged 
15  knots.  This  is  quite  remarkable 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  ship  is 
325  feet  in  length  by  47  feet  beam, 
and  of  the  tonnage  as  previously 
stated. 

The  original  owners  of  the  vessel 
operated  her  in  the  nitrate  trade  from 
Chile  to  continental  ports  of  Europe, 
and  when  the  Nazis  precipitated  the 
present  world  conflict,  unfortunately 
for  them,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  ship  was  laying 
in  a  Chilean  port.  Subsequently  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Chil- 
ean Admiralty,  who  decided  to  con- 
vert the  vessel  into  a  training  ship  for 
their  Naval  Academy  graduates. 

The  Chilean  Navy,  we  might  re- 
mark, is  considered  the  outstanding 
Navy  in  all  South  America.    While 


in  the  number  of  vessels  it  is  ex- 
ceeded by  another  South  American 
country,  nevertheless  the  type  of 
ships  that  it  possesses,  the  complete 
and  outstanding  training  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  crews  and,  above  all, 
the  careful  education  and  training  of 
Chilean  officers,  gives  it  first  rank  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  know.  This, 
of  course,  is  simply  a  reflection, 
among  other  things,  of  the  splendid 
work  accomplished  by  British  naval 
missions  to  Chile  during  the  past 
several  years. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  Chilean  Admiralty  very  definitely 
considers  that  a  man  is  not  a  good 
sailor  until  he  has  had  experience 
#"before  the  mast,"  as  from  duties  on 
a  sailing  vessel  the  young  midship- 
man becomes  wise  in  the  way  of  the 
sea,  develops  his  "weather  eye"  and 
receives  benefits  of  experience  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  acquired  and 
which  are  bound  to  enhance  his  sea- 
man-like qualities  when  finally  as- 
signed to  a  power  vessel. 

Through  the  U.  S.  Government, 
under  its  "good  neighbor"  policy, 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  U. 
S.  Navy  for  the  purchase  of  engines 
to  supply  power  for  the  vessel,  and, 
accordingly,  a  contract  was  entered 
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into  between   the   U.   S.   Navy  and 
Atlas  in  the  l.itu-r  part  of  1941. 

The  -hip  left  CliiK'  sometime  in 
M.itvh,  1942,  jnd  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  in  M.iy,  and  was  taken  to 
the  General  Engineering  ir  Dry  Dock 
Co  in  Alameda  tor  the  convi 
In  command  ol  the  ship  was  Capl 
Arturo  Young  Ward,  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  Chilean  service.  Capt 
Young  Ward  1 1 .  t  —  hundreds  of  friends 
in  tlu-  U.  S.,  having  served  some 
years  ago  as  Chilean  Naval  Attache 
.it  Washington.  Formerly  in  charge 
of  .1  destroyer  flotilla,  he  was  selected 
hy  his  Admiralty  to  bring  the  Lautaro 
to  S.ni  Francisco  because  ol  his  ex 
perience  with  sailing  vessels  and  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  peculi- 
arities. 

Captain  Young  brought  with  him 
Lieut,  (s.g.)  Kenneth  Pearson,  one  oi 
the  outstanding  engineer  officers  of 
the  Chilean  submarine  service. 

Propulsion   Power 

When  it  is  considered  that  the 
Lautaro  was  a  merchantman  origi- 
nally, with  accommodations  for  only 
five  officers  and  thirty  men,  and  that 
the  work  on  the  vessel  included  the 
establishment  of  the  proper  quarters 
for  twelve  officers.  135  sailors,  and, 
in  addition,  accommodations  for 
thirty-six  midshipmen,  some  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  the  work  in- 
volved m  converting  the  vessel  may 
be  gained.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Capt.  Young  and  Lieut.  Pearson,  the 
ship  is  now  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  real  naval  training  vessi  I 

The  equipment  supplied  by  Atlas 
for  installation  in  the  Lautaro 
consisted  of  two  Model  6HM3358, 
600  hp,  direct  reversible  marine  die 
sel  engines,  respectively  with  right- 
and  left-hand  rotation  for  twin  screw 
drive.  These  engines  are  13"  bore  by 
L9"  stroke  and  develop  their  power 
at  300  rpm.  Both  of  the  engines  were 
built  to  the   inspection   requirements 


of  the  l\  S  Navy  Since  the  vessel, 
a-  previous!)  stated,  1^  a  lour  masted 
barkentine,  and  tin  sails  will  be  used 
lor  the  greater  portion  ol  each  voy 
ace.  the  engines  were  especially 
equipped  with  Twm-lVk  sailing 
clutches,  operated  through  a  simple 
ram  with  air  valve  control.  The  pur 
ol   these  clutches  is  to  discon 
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nect  the  shafting  and  the  propeller 
from  the  engines  when  the  vessel  is 
running  under  sail  alone,  and  thus 
eliminate  propeller  drag  and  permit 
the  wheels  to  turn  freely  in  the  slip 
stream  of  the  hull. 

Both  engines  are  handled  by  the 
Atlas  "single  lever"  control.  This  de- 
vice controls  all  functions  of  the  en- 
gine from  ahead  to  astern,  dead  slow 
to  full  speed,  and  proved  to  be  quite  a 
revelation  to  the  Chilean  engineering 
officers,  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  simplicity,  but  from  its  efficiency  of 
operation  as  well.  Additionally,  the 
engines  are  equipped  with  Alnor  py- 
rometers, and  thermocouples,  includ- 
ing one  additional  thermocouple  in 
the  common  exhaust  header.  On  the 
gage  board  they  likewise  have  Wes- 
ton Electric  tachometers  and  direc- 
tion indicators  with  a  set  of  repeater 
indicators  installed  in  the  cabin  of  the 
engineer  officer.  Likewise,  a  Veeder- 
Root  revolution  counter  is  installed 
on  both  engines.  The  thrust  bearing 
supplied  on  each  engine  is  of  the 
well-known  Kingsbury  type.  The  en- 
gines arc  further  equipped  with  Bach- 


arach  indicator  valves  and  a  Bach- 
arach  indicator  for  record  purposes, 
and,  of  course,  thermometers  are 
mounted  to  indicate  temperature  con- 
ditions of  the  cooling  water  in  and 
out,  the  temperature  of  the  lubricat- 
ing oil,  etc.  Both  engines  are  cooled 
by  salt  water,  directly  from  the  sea, 
with  a  recirculation  system  to  main- 
tain the  most  efficient  cooling  condi- 
tion. 

The  engines  drive  four-bladed  pro- 
pellers, designed  by  the  General  En- 
gineering and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  5'  10" 
diameter  by  4'  9"  pitch. 

Auxiliary  Equipment 

Other  equipment  supplied  by  At- 
las consisted  of  two  Model  MDGH- 
40  Reiner  diesel  marine  generating 
sets,  of  40-kw,  125 -volt  dc  capacity. 
These  sets  are  mounted  on  Korfund 
dampeners.  The  entire  electrical 
needs  of  the  vessel  are  supplied  from 
these  auxiliaries. 

In  the  engine  room  proper  other 
auxiliaries,  likewise  supplied  by  the 
company,  consist  of  one  Model  D6- 
3N  Morris  fire  pump  of  the  centrifu- 
gal type,  having  3"  discharge,  4" 
suction  of  the  single  stage,  double 
suction  type,  delivering  300  gpm  at 
100  lbs.  psi  when  running  at  1850 
rpm.  The  pump  is  mounted  on  a 
cast  iron  base  and  is  direct  connected 


A  close-up  view  of 
Ihe  Lautaro's  stern. 


to  a  35-hp,  dc  motor  through  a  flex- 
ible coupling. 

The  fuel  transfer  pump  is  a  Viking 
model  2GX2D,  capacity  5  gpm  at 
1200  rpm,  and  driven  by  a  J/2'hp 
motor. 

The  auxiliary  air  compressor  is  a 
Quincy  Model  D340,  5]/4"  x  3"  x 
^Vl",  two  stage,  air  cooled  unit  with 
loadless  starting  and  automatic  con- 
trol pressure  switch.  It  is  direct  con- 
nected to  a  10-hp,  1750-rpm  motor. 
All  the  motors  for  driving  the  above 
units  are  equipped  with  special  start- 
ers of  the  Cutler-Hammer  type. 

The  electrical  operation  of  the  two 
generator  units  is  controlled  from  the 
switchboard,  designed  for  parallel 
operation,  having  two  sections  with 
ammeter,  voltmeter,  field  rheostat, 
circuit  breaker,  main  line  switch,  and 
ground  detector  lamps,  with  reverse 
ground  protection  for  the  circuit 
breaker. 

The  starting  batteries  for  the  aux- 
iliary generator  sets  are  Exide,  model 
3DS-27-17,  and  each  unit  is  supplied 
with  a  tray  of  four. 

All  the  silencers  for  the  main  en- 
gines and  the  auxiliaries  are  of  the 
Maxim  manufacture,  type  MSC.  The 
air  receivers  for  the  starting  air, 
whistle  air,  etc.,  consist  of  five  units, 
29^4"  diameter  by  103"  length,  built 
to  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  re- 
quirements. A  small  Blackmer  hand- 
operated  transfer  pump  for  the  fuel, 
(Page  96,  please) 
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(3)    Port    side    of   engine    room,    looking    aft,    featuring    Quincy  »^      % 

compressor  and   40-kw   Reiner  diesel  generating   set. 


(4)    Port  fuel  tank  and  service  tanks,   with  power  and   manual 
transfer   pumps. 


(5)    The   port   main   propulsion   unit,    looking   forward 


^VAPIDLY  achieving 
a  position  of  importance  in  the  South- 
ern California  shipbuilding  industry 
is  the  18-month-old  firm  of  Standard 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  of  San  Pe- 
dro, California.  Within  seven  months 
after  breaking  ground  of  its  25-acre 
yard  on  the  San  Pedro  waterfront, 
this  young  shipbuilding  firm  is  ex- 
pected to  launch  the  first  two  of  a 
fleet  of  all-wooden  seagoing  tugs  for 
the  Maritime  Commission  early  in 
June.  Two  more  of  these  157-foot 
tugs  are  under  construction,  and,  in 
addition,  four  204-foot  all-wooden 
barges  are  being  built  for  the  U.  S. 
Army.  Government  contracts  award- 
ed the  company  at  this  writing  total 
about  $4,500,000.  It  is  one  of  four 
yards  in  the  nation  building  tugs  and 
barges  of  these  types.  Using  mass 
production  techniques,  this  modern, 
fully-equipped  yard  is  expecting  to 
launch  a  vessel  a  month. 

At  a  time  when  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry  is  pushed  to 
the  limit  in  speeding  production  of 
Liberty  ships.  Victory  ships  and  sim- 
ilar large  vessels,  often  the  smaller 
craft,  such  as  tugs  and  barges,  are 
given  little  thought  or  romantic  in- 
terest. Their  place  in  the  war  effort, 
however,  is  of  great  importance  be- 
cause of  the  vital  service  they  per- 
form in  tug  duties  and  freight  haul- 
ing. The  need  in  this  field  is  for 
sturdy,  well-built  craft,  and  the  com- 
pany is  meeting  this  need  with  well- 
designed,  powerful  ships  to  stand  up 

(1)  J.  A.  Cosmos,  president. 

(2)  George   Logothetis,   vice  presdent  and 
director. 

(3)  W.   H.   Walker,   vice  president  and  di- 

(4)  J.  Y.   Leveque,  treasurer  and  director. 


under  the  most  severe  wartime  de- 
mands. 

Although  this  organisation  might 
be  considered  the  "baby"  of  the  in- 
dustry because  of  its  8  months  of 
operation,  it  will  have  more  than  a 
fair  chance  to  assume  a  leading  posi- 
tion in  the  field  some  day.  It  is  far 
from  just  a  wartime  operation.  One 
turn  around  the  yard  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  to  anyone  the  permanency 
with  which  every  building  and  im- 
provement has  been  planned  and  con- 
structed. 

At  present  the  large  machine  shop 
is  doing  custom  industrial  machine 
work  of  various  types.  Plans  are  un- 
der way  to  construct  a  floating  dry- 
dock  large  enough  to  accommodate 
vessels  up  to  250  feet  in  length.  Ship 
repairs  are  now  being  handled,  and 
will  undoubtedly  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  yard's  operations  in 
the  post-war  era. 

Besides  the  completely  -  equipped 
machine  shop,  the  yard  has  a  180'  x 
60'  mold  loft,  a  spacious  two-story 
administration  building,  a  first-aid 
hospital   station,   woodworking  shop, 


ON   THE   FACING   PAGE: 

(1)  Standard's  Administration  Building  in 
the  middle  of  the  picture  and  the  mold 
loft  on  the  right  center. 

(2)  Late  view  of  the  yard,  showing  ways  on 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  Channel. 

(3)  Section  of  the  machine  shop,  showing  a 
close-up  of  lathes  for  making  rough 
forgings. 

(41    A  Gray  planer  with  a  24  x  24  x  72  bed. 
(51    Center  view   of  the   machine  shoo,    176 

feet  in  length  by  52  feet  in  width. 
(6)    The  mold  loft  is  60  x  1C0  feet. 
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toolrooms,  employees'  rooms,  planing 
mill,  pipe  fitting  yard,  stores  building, 
and  docks  facing  on  the  deep  channel 
of  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Numbered  among  the  officers  and 
directors  are  men  who  have  spent 
most  of  their  lifetimes  in   shipping. 


ship  designing  and  construction  and 
engineering. 

John  A.  Cosmas,  president  and  di- 
rector, has  been  a  shipowner  and 
operator  all  his  life.  Previously  his 
offices  were  in  London.  One  of  his 
ships,  the  Santa  Monica,  is  chartered 


to  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion. 

George  Logothctis,  vice  president 
and  director,  is  a  graduate  in  indus- 
trial engineering  from  the  University 
of  London.  Lately  he  has  served  as 
technical  advisor  to  the  U.  S.  Rubber 
Company  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Another  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor, W.  H.  Walker,  was  prominent 
in  Southern  California  banking  cir- 
cles for  a  number  of  years  before 
assuming  his  new  post. 

J.  Y.  Leveque  is  treasurer  and  di- 
rector. For  the  past  17  years  Mr. 
Leveque  has  been  well  known  in  the 
financial  and  accounting  fields  of 
Southern  California.    He  is  a  certi- 

Boat  No.  1,  showing  the  stern. 

Tug  No.  2,  interior  view,  looking  forward  to 
bow. 

fied  public  accountant,  and  maintains 
a  financial  interest  in  the  accounting 
firm  of  J.  Y.  Leveque  &  Company, 
Los  Angeles. 

The  yard's  executive  staff  is  well 
supported  by  a  roster  of  experienced 
technical  advisors,  department  heads 
and  supervisors,  some  of  whom  have 
been  prominent  in  the  industry  from 
20  to  40  years,  both  here  and  in  the 
shipbuilding  centers  of  Europe.  Were 
the  problem  one  of  building  a  whaler, 
bark,  steam  schooner,  tug,  barge, 
large  seagoing  liner  or  trim  yacht, 
there  is  someone  among  the  technical 
group  who  would  know  the  vessel 
from  tip  to  tip. 

As  to  the  future  and  attractive 
post-war  period,  when  America  will 
undoubtedly  assume  her  rightful 
place  among  great  shipping  nations, 
this  can  be  said  about  Standard  Ship- 
building Corporation:  The  combina- 
tion of  capable  experienced  execu- 
tives in  key  positions,  ample  capital, 
and  a  first-class  yard  fully  equipped 
with  modern  facilities  and  machinery 
bids  well  to  assure  this  firm  of  an  im- 
portant place  among  the  nation's  ship- 
building yards. 


Interior  of  Tug  No 
looking  oft. 


INLAND 

WATERWAY 

TRAFFIC 


by  Joseph  B.  Eastman 


Domestic  carriers  by  water  are 
moving  a  very  large  volume  of 
freight  and  are  making  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  na- 
tional war  effort. 

The  increases  in  traffic  on  the 
Mississippi  and  <  >lii<  >  Rivers  have 
been  largely  in  northbound  traf- 
fic and  in  the  movement  of  mate 
rials  requiring  gondola,  or  open- 
top,  barges.  A  heavier  volume  of 
such  commodities  a-  coal  and 
steel  —  particularly  structural 
steel — combined  with  the  with- 
drawal of  lln  barges  for  conver- 
sion t'  i  petroleum  carriage,  has 
brought  int..  use  virtually  all  the 
available  open-top  barges. 

The  movement  on  the  Mississ 
ippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  remains  un- 
balanced, largely  fur  the  same 
reason  that  parallel  rail  move- 
mentment  is  unbalanced — the  lack 
of  balance  being  in  the  traffic  it- 
self,  which  moves  in  greater  vol- 
ume north  and  east. 

well  suited  to  water  trans- 
port, i-  moving  in  great  volume 
nn  virtually  all  the  inland  water- 
way:— down  the  Monongahela, 
Allegheny  and  Kanawha  River-  to 
the  steel  mills  at  Pittsburgh;  on 
tin-    Ohio    from    Huntinerton.    W. 


\  a.,  to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
and  from  Kentucky  mines  down- 
stream to  Memphis.  More  than 
600,000  tons  a  year  moves  up  the 
Mississippi  from  the  coal  mines 
of  lower  Illinois  to  the  Twin 
C'itie^.  anil  a  considerable  volume 
is  hauled  from  I. a  Salle  to  Chi- 
m  the  Illinois  River. 
Mobile.    Ala..    i-    supplied    with 

A  Mississippi  towboot  pushes  a 


Fetkiitg  them  olimj  o»  th.  M.nittipp.  A 
lowboat  puthe*  a  carqo  of  covered  mate- 
rial!   or    *ar 


_  •  d  do\\  n  the  \\  arrior 
River  from  the  Alabama  fields, 
while  \iw  England 
lua\y  volume  of  coal  moved  b) 
waterwa)  ami  ocean  barges  from 
New  York  harbor  pier-  and  direct 
from  Norfolk.  \  a.  Coal  also 
moves  by  barge  from  Norfolk  up 
Chesapeake  Baj  and  through  the 
canal  to  the  Delaware  River  and 
I  'hiladelphia. 

Steel,  particularly  structural 
steel,  is  moving  in  increasing  vol- 
ume down  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  River-  to  shipyards  on  the 
Gulf,  while  sulphur  i-  hauled 
from  Texas  and  New  Orleans  to 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Pitts- 
burgh, much  of  the  ChicagO- 
bound  -ulphur  moving,  during 
the  open  season,  on  through  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  New  York 
I'.ir-.-  Canal  to  New  York. 

Scrap  iron  for  the  steel  mills 
moves  from  Texas  points,  New 
Orleans,  Memphis  and  many 
other  river  port-  to  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh  anil  other  steel  cen- 
ter-. Fluorspar — 200.000  tons  of 
it  a  year—  moves  on  the  Ohio 
from  Indiana  to  the  mills  to  serve 
as  a  flux  in  the  production  of 
steel. 

orgo  of  mixed  freight  upstream. 
(ODT  Photo  from  Ofiff        II;. 
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frames  are  welded  from  used  pipe, 
and  run  on  old  automobile  wheels 
with  Timken  bearings.  They  have  a 
span  of  40  feet  and  a  height  of  20 
feet.  Other  tools  designed  by  this 
versatile  genius  include:  a  pneumatic 
chisel,  pneumatic  router  and  planer, 
and  a  pneumatic  trenail  and  drift 
driver. 

This  yard  is  equipped  with  com- 
plete systems  of  electric,  hydraulic 
and  pneumatic  power  installed  un- 
derground and  feeding  all  the  build- 
ing ways  and  shops. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustrations, 
the  barges  built  here  are  wood  ship 
hulls  and  are  lined  up  into  ship-shape 
as  carefully  as  the  hull  of  any  wooden 
sailing   ship   or   steamer. 

These  heavy  hulls  present  many 
problems  to  the  moving  and  launch- 
ing crews.  The  first  hull,  Redwood 
II,  was  moved  30  feet  from  its  build- 
ing berth  to  the  launching  ways.  The 
other  barges  will  have  to  be  moved 
much  further.  When  Redwood  II 
reached  the  proper  position  above 
the  launching  ways  her  keel  was  over 
four  feet  above  the  launching  ways. 
Hundreds  of  jacks  were  used  in  the 
very  slow,  extremely  careful  process 
of  lowering  her  to  the  proper  height. 
This  operation  took  over  two  days. 
When  she  was  at  the  proper  height 
the  launching  cribbing  was  placed 
and  wedged  in,  and  the  triggers  ad- 
justed. 

Four  triggers  are  used  at  this  yard. 
These  are  secured  in  place  by  haw- 
sers attached  to  mooring  posts. 
Guillotines  operated  from  the  launch- 
ing stand  sever  these  ropes  and  re- 
lease the  ship. 

The  first  launching  of  a  barge  at 
this  yard  was  a  gala  event.  Mrs.  Carl 
Flesher,  wife  of  the  director  of  the 
West  Coast  Regional  Construction 
Office,  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, sponsored  the  vessel,  attend- 
ed by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hines,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  Pacific  Marine  Review, 
as  matron  of  honor.  Notables  present 
and  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies 
were:  Carl  Flesher;  Bruce  Newby, 
Chief  Wood  Ship  Construction,  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission;  T.  M.  Wood- 
ward, commissioner  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  and  Clarence  E.  Wag- 
ner, mayor,  City  of  Long  Beach. 


(1)  Layout  platform  and  aa 

(2)  Tank  welding  shop. 

(3)  One  of  the  lumber  earri 
(41  A  Lorain  crane. 
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II — Bearings  and  Wrist  Pins 


M 


IV  LAST  ARTICLE 
u,l^  about  "Salt  Water  in  the  Luhn 
eating  Oil  nt  Marine  Diesel  Engines 
and  What  It  Does  to  the  Bearings." 

Here  I  would  like  to  tell  ot  my  ex 
perience  with  bearings  ,mJ  wrist 
pins.  Recently  we  bave  bad  eon 
siderable  complaints  of  wrist  pin 
trouble.  Some  ot  the  ships  hid  as 
m.iny  .is  twenty-tour  spare  pin-  and 
bushings  tor  the  auxiliary  engines 
aboard,  and  the  crew  ha  J  to  work 
changing  wrist  pin  bushings  practi- 
eally  in  every  port,  not  knowing  in 
most  ot  the  e.ises  what  made  the 
bushings  wear  so  quickly.  This  is 
what  we  found  to  be  the  trouble  m 
tour  out  ot  five  cases.  The  main  and 
crankpin  bearings  were  too  slack,  al- 
lowing too  much  oil  to  leak  out 
through  same  while  the  wrist  pin 
starved  for  oil.  I  have  seen  cases 
where  the  wrist  pin  bushing  wore 
down  as  much  as  one  thirty-second  of 
an  inch  in  one  week.  In  most  cases 
the  engineers  would  tell  you  the  metal 
in  the  bushings  was  too  soft,  or  any 
other  wild  guess. 

My  experience  has  always  been 
that  when  the  wrist  pins  start  to  give 
trouble  it  is  time  to  adjust  the  mam 
and  crankpin  bearings  in  that  en- 
gine. When  this  is  done  and  the 
engine  is  not  losing  the  oil  through 
same,  then  go  to  the  wrist  pins  and 
bushings,  and  here  is  what  you  will 
find.  If  they  still  give  trouble,  the 
oil  grooves  in  the  bushings  have  not 
been  rounded  on  the  edges — not  giv- 
ing the  oil  a  chance  to  slip  in  be- 
tween bushing  and  pin.  This  also 
goes  for  the  type  of  engine  that  has 
the  groove  in  the  pins  instead  of  in 
the  bushing  or  bearings.  Taking 
away  the  sharp  edges  on  an  oil  groove 
is  more  important  than  a  lot  ot  en- 
gine operators  realise,  especially  on 
a  two-cycle  engine  when  the  con- 
tinual   pressure   is   always   from    the 


top  and   where   you   like   to  have   an 
unbroken  oil  film 

Cine  other  thing  that  has  happened 
several  times  is  that  the  wrist  pin 
has  been  ground  down  one  or  more 
times  to  a  smaller  size  and  the  hard- 
ness ground  away.  Not  so  long  ago 
we  were  called  up  tor  a  job  where 
they  had  trouble  with  a  crosshead. 
It  heated  up  so  much  after  about  a 
five-minute  run  that  the  engine  had 
to  be  stopped.  In  opening  up,  we 
found  that  the  crosshead  pins  had 
been  ground  and  the  bearings  had 
new  babbitt  —a  very  well-done  job 
but  here  is  what  was  overlooked: 
When  the  crosshead  was  ground  it 
formed  .1  sharp  edge  on  the  oil 
grooves.  This  type  of  engine  has 
the  oil  grooves  sitting  in  the  bottom 
of  the  crosshead  pins  parallel  with 
same,  getting  the  oil  through  holes 
from  the  inside  of  the  pins.  This 
engine  had  no  oil  grooves  in  the  bear- 
ings, so  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
take  a  little  portable  grinder  and  re- 
move the  sharp  edges  from  the  oil 
grooves,  and  the  trouble  disappeared. 
I  am  always  in  favor,  if  oil  grooves 
have  to  be  used  like  in  crossheads, 
make  same  small,  but  with  well- 
rounded  edges,  and  do  not  let  the 
crosshead  or  wristpins  go  out  of 
round  too  much. 

Main  bearings  can  also  give  a  lot 
of  trouble,  and  they  usually  run  into 
a  lot  of  expense  it  allowed  to  go  out 
of  control.  All  diesel  factories  today 
send  with  all  larger  engines  a  bridge 
gage  or  other  instrument  which 
makes  it  possible  tor  the  engineer  to 
check  the  condition  of  the  crank- 
shaft, but  I  have  known  of  instances 
when  the  engineer  did  not  know 
what  these  instruments  were  for  or 
how  to  use  them. 

On  all  the  modern  diesel  engines 
you  will  find  the  thickness  or  crown 
on  all  the  main  bearings  in  one  en- 
gine  to   be  the  same.    This  allows  a 
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-pare  bearing  to  be  used  in  more 
than  one  place,  and  it  won't  be  nc 
essary  to  carry  ,1  complete  Bel  I li 
bearings.  It  it  should  be  necessary 
to  renew  the  babbitt  in  a  bearing 
shell,  it  should  be  done  in  a  place 
where  they  are  ('.'.miliar  with  this 
type  ol  work,  because  a  mam  engine 
bearing  shell  is  most  difficult  to  re- 
babbitt,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  warp 
and  sometimes  is  hard  to  get  back  t.> 
shape.  It  is  very  important  t>.  have 
th's  bearing  well  seated  in  the  en- 
gine base;  otherwise  the  crankshaft 
cm  go  out  ot  alignment  after  the  en- 
gine has  been  running  for  a  while. 
Never  raise  or  lower  the  crown  in  thc 
new  bearing.  Check  with  the  bridge 
gage  or  "mike"  the  new  bearing  with 
an  o'd  one  in  the  line.  The  condition 
of  the  crankshaft  can  also  be  checked 
with  an  especially  made  dial  indica- 
tor, which  saves  you  the  trouble  ot 
removing  the  top  hearing  for  the 
bridge  gage. 

The  crankpin  bearings  are  the 
easiest  to  work  with,  and  always 
give  a  warning  knock  if  something 
goes  wrong.  Never  let  any  bearing 
rjet  too  sloppy,  and  be  sure  if  the 
bearings  have  shims  that  they  fit  so 
there  is  not  too  large  a  space  between 
shaft  and  shims,  thus  allowing  the  oil 
pressure  through  same.  Always  have 
the  crank  pin  bearing  bolts  tight,  but 
do  not  strain  them.  If,  when  setting 
the  crankpin  bearings,  a  bearing 
should  get  too  tight,  do  not  just 
slack  up  on  the  nut  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  Add  a  small  shim  instead  so  the 
bolts  can  be  tight  and  the  bearing 
still  free.  In  this  way  you  would  not 
be  taking  a  chance  of  having  the 
piston  drop  down  in  the  crankcase 
when  the  engine  is  running. 

Always  keep  the  oil  separators  and 
oil  strainers  in  good  order,  and  keep 
the  oil  clean,  and  you  will  have  very 
little  bearing  trouble  in  a  diesel  en- 
gine. 
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Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards 
Train  at  Junior  College 

by  Mozelle  Milliken 


Stewards,  cooks 

and  bakers  are  now  being  trained  for 
the  merchant  marine  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Junior  College. 

With  the  approval  of  Washington, 
requests  from  local  unions  and  co- 
operation of  the  local  offices  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  the 
Junior  College  had  demonstrated  in 
notable  instance  just  how  effectively 
the  nation's  educational  facilities  may 


be  at  once  and  definitely  geared  to 
the  war  effort. 

Applicants  are  now  being  received 
into  the  classes  as  rapidly  as  training 
facilities  permit.  These  men,  if  prop- 
erly qualified,  are  paid  while  training 
by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  at 
the  rate  of  $140  per  month. 

Proper  arrangements  must  be  made 
through  local  draft  boards,  and  all 
requirements  and  restrictions,  as  set 


Seagoing  background  and 
certain  cooking  experi- 
ence is  being  upgraded  by 
these  men  in  the  bake 
shop  of  San  Francisco 
Junior    College. 


[4 

Loaves      fresh      from      the 

^ 

ovens.      Men    in    this    pic- 

1 

ture      are      now      feeding 

crews     of     the     merchant 

.» 

marine     after     completion 

of  intensive  course  at  the 
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by  Federal  provisions,  must  be  met 
before  a  man  may  be  admitted  to  the 
class. 

Organization  of  the  new  program 
has  been  made  with  the  approval  of 
J.  C.  Beswick,  State  Director,  Voca- 
tional Training  for  War  Production 
Workers,  whose  leadership  in  pre- 
paring men  to  meet  shortages  in  man 
power  has  afforded  notable  contribu- 
tion toward  solving  vital  problems. 

Crying  need  for  men  trained  in 
the  culinary  arts  to  serve  with  the 
merchant  marine  has  brought  about 
this  conversion  of  a  former  two-year 
training  program  for  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  industry,  part  of  the  gen- 
eral college  curriculum,  into  a  rapid 
and  intensive  training  for  men  to 
serve  in  our  ships'  galleys. 

With  the  new  project,  training  has 
been  speeded  up  to  an  intensified  de- 
gree. First,  only  men  already  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  background  of  ex- 
perience in  the  trade  are  admitted  to 
the  classes.  Second,  all  phases  of  the 
former  course  save  those  directly  per- 
taining to  the  training  of  stewards, 
cooks  and  bakers,  have  been  set  aside 
for  the  duration. 

Admitted  to  the  classes  now  are 
those  men  whose  work  needs  upgrad- 
ing and  those  whose  experience  to 
date  includes  only  limited  phases  of 
the  necessary  culinary  experience. 
More  specifically,  cooks  who  are 
without  baking  experience  are  given 
intensive  work  in  breads,  sweet 
doughs,  pies,  etc.  An  eight-weeks' 
period  is  allotted  for  completion  of 
this  work.  For  bakers  who  are  with- 
out training  in  range  work  and  in 
menu  planning,  an  intensive  eight- 
weeks'  course  is  given  covering  roast- 
ing, vegetable  cooking  and  all  other 
phases  of  food  preparation  for  chief 
cook,  second  cook  and  baker,  and 
steward. 

Competent  instructors  in  bake  shop 
and  chef  training  were  already  a  part 
of  the  vocational  division. 

Preliminary  surveys  resulted  in  the 
setting  up  of  the  new  program  in 
periods  of  eight  weeks  with  elastic 
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lions  for  speeding  up  the  time 
required  by  the  individual  student 

ossible,  men  who 
are  deemed  read)  i  n  tea  duty  are 
lent  "in  for  employment,  without 
iblished  time  -til* »t 
ments  Capable  men,  recommended 
tur  the  course  tor  upgrading,  may 
enroll  tur  any  part  oi  the  course 
which  they  need.  All  arc  immediate 
I)  assigned  to  jobs  as  soon  i-  recom 
mended  by  the  instructors,  regardless 
nt  training  time  involved 

Operation  of  the  funior  College 
cafeteria  by  the  vocational  division 
makes  possible  actual  training  in 
quantity  cooking  on  .1  production 
basis  Pood  prepared  is  served  daily 
me  600  to  800  patrons  of  the 
cafeteria.  All  recipes  arc  given  in 
preparation  tur  service  to  units  ol  25 
to  100  persons 

Administrators  "t  the  college  re 
card  the  rapid  and  complete  reor- 
ganization ct  the  division  to  wartime 
needs  as  one  ol  the  major  achieve- 
ments nt  the  college  in  gearing  for 
the  war  effort. 

Executive    he. id    of    the    Hotel    and 

Restaurant  Division  is  Mrs.  Hilda 
Watson,  graduate  ol  the  School  of 
Hotel  Administration  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  tur  the  p.i-t  -ix  years 
ited  with  the  Junior  College 
after  varied  experience  in  quantity 
food  work. 

Instructor  in  baking  is  Ernst  J. 
Hjorth,  well  known  member  of  the 
college  faculty  and  recognized  baking 
expert,  as  well  as  experienced  chef 
de  cuisine  in  the  hotel  world.  Range 
work  is  taught  by  Sauveur  Georges 
Carbonell,  former  chef  at  Camp  Cur- 
ry, Ybsemite  National  Park,  and  Ho- 
tel del  Coronado. 

Throughout  a  period  of  negotia 
tions  with  various  agencies  repre- 
senting the  Government  and  other 
rganizations  involved,  college  ad 
tninistrators,  representatives  of  or 
ganized  labor  and  Federal  offices  haw- 
worked  with  untiring  effort  to  iron 
out  the  intricate  mass  of  detail  in- 
volved in  fitting  the  program  to  the 
'  ar  effort. 

First  move  to  place  the  facilities  of 
this  particular  college  program  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  came 
through  George  D.  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  local  group  of  hotel  and  res- 
taurant men,  who  originally  spon 
sored  the  training  division. 

Records  of  the  division  showed 
that,  while  it  originally  trained  for 
work  ashore,  more  and  more  gradu- 


ates had   been   snatched  up  by  the 
merchant  inarm.-  during  each  ol  the 

past    -i\    years 

V\  ith  tin-  re<  ird  and  n ~-  ob\ ious 

conclus s  as  a  basis  from  which  to 

Mi    Smith   together  with  ad 
tninistrators  ol   the  college,  brought 

to  the  attention   ol    the   Federal   Gov 

eminent  the  possibilities  ot  training 
men  directly  foi  the  present  ^  hm~ 

1  >1     A     I    (  'I.  .ii.l.   president   of   the 
Junior   College,    and    Louis    (  ;     (  :,,n 
land,  have  worked  closely  with  Go\ 
eminent    agencies,   and    inspired    by 
Mi-    Wats,, n's  enthusiasm  and  the 

urgent      cooperation      ol      th, 


unions,  the  plans  tor  training  have 

Cone   forward 

use    oi     the    varying     back 
grounds  oi   the  trainees  and 
quent    variability    ol    the,  length    ol 
their  training  periods,  new  members 

are  admitted  to  the  classes  each  week 

in  such  numbers  as  designated  by 
Mi-  Watson  t,,  replace  men  who 
leave  foi   sea  duty 

Information  as  to  the  course  and 
the  procedure  ol  enrollment  may  be 
had  by  calling  San  Francisco  Junior 
College,  Jumper  4  4911,  or  by  calling 
at  the  college,  Ocean  and  Phelan 
Avenues,  San  Francisco,  California 


Therapeutic  Suggestions  for  Absenteeism 
in  Shipyards 


by  A.  Von  Drachenfels 


THE  AUTHOR 
A.  Von  Drachenfels,  author 
of  this  interesting  article,  has 
had  a  very  varied  and  interest- 
ing career.  Born  in  Siberia  and 
educated  at  an  American  School 
in  China,  he  has  worked  in 
various  capacities  all  over  the 
world. 

He  is  now  an  assistant  fore- 
man in  a  San  Francisco  Bay 
shipyard. 

His  suggested  solution  for 
absenteeism  in  shipyards  at- 
tacks the  problem  from  what 
might  be  termed  the  "psycho- 
logical therapeutic"  angle, 
based  on  wide  former  experi- 
ence and  intimate  present  con- 
tact. 
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E  MUST  START 
with  the  assumption  that  most  of  our 
data  taken  from  surveys  in  recent 
years  is  rapidly  becoming  out  of  date. 
Conditions  arising  from  the  tremen- 
dous expansion  ol  industry,  migra- 
tion of  workers  and  their  families, 
and  constant  turnover  ot  labor  (  wing 
to  military  induction,  are  playing 
havoc  with  men's  environment  and 
habits.  The  traditional  means  ,,| 
power  control  by  threat  of  penalty, 
lay-off  or  dismissal,  loses  its  effective- 
ness in  these  days  of  critical  man- 
power   shortages.      Such    methods 


should  be  substituted  by  broad-mind- 
ed and  careful  investigation  as  to  the 
fundamental  causes  for  absenteeism. 
These  causes,  mainly  traceable  to  in- 
security and  disruption  of  individ- 
uals' lives,  should  be  treated  with  the 
tolerance  and  understanding  they  de- 
serve. We  must  try  and  alter  not  so 
much  the  individual  himself  as  the 
conditions  affecting  him.  In  general 
these  conditions  are  fairly  well  known 
to  us.  and  will  be  discussed  later  m 
this  paper.  What  we  know  very  little 
of  is  just  how  these  conditions  affect 
the  mental  and  physical  processes  of 
the  individual.  To  investigate  these 
factors  we  must  contact  the  man  him- 
self. 

Every   industrial  organization   has 

records  through  which  it  could  quick- 
ly sift  out  a  number  of  the  worst 
offenders  m  the  various  crafts.  These 
offenders  should  be  personally  inter- 
viewed. It  is  very  important  to 
choose  the  right  type  of  personnel 
man  tor  such  interviews,  as  workers 
are  often  suspicious  and  reluctant  to 
confide.  They  should  be  made  to  feel 
at  ease  and  to  feel  that  their  frank 
statements  will  be  of  benefit  to  them- 
selves. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the 
individual's  reactions,  the  interviewer 
should,  before  the  interview,  collect 
all  possible  data  on  the  person.  The 
following  items  can  usually  be  gath- 
ered from  original  application  forms: 

(1)  Age 

(2)  Marital  status 


JUNE 


1943 
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(3)  Number  of  children 

(4)  Where  from 

(5)  Previous  occupation 

(6)  Education 

(7)  Sports  and  hobbies 

After  the  purpose  of  the  interview 
has  been  explained,  and  the  individ- 
ual has  been  put  at  ease,  his  own 
frank  statement  should  be  requested 
as  to  the  reason  for  his  being  absent 
so  often.  This  reason  should  then  be 
placed  on  a  blackboard,  together  with 
any  subsequent  reasons.  This  keeps 
the  subject  of  the  interview  in  plain 
view,  encourages  frankness,  and  gives 
the  interviewed  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  statement  in  tangible  form. 

The  next  step  is  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter  with  the  individual  along  the 
following  general  lines: 

(1)  Whether  accompanied  by 
family 

(2)  If  so,  is  wife  working,  and 
what  hours 

(3)  Housing  conditions 

(4)  Distance  from  work 

(5)  Food 

(6)  Home  environment 

(7)  Distance  from  home. 

(S)  Present  recreations  and  hob- 
bies, if  any 

(9)  War-consciousness 

(10)  Health 

(11)  Suitability  of  present  job 

(12)  Any  other  worries 

It  will  be  found  in  many  cases  that 
the  original  reasons  given  are  really 
superficial  and  that  the  true  reasons 
lie  much  deeper.  If  the  interviewer, 
after  this  discussion,  should,  with  the 
conscious  acceptance  of  the  inter- 
viewed, arrive  logically  at  the  real 
reason,  then  he  should  alter  it  on  the 
blackboard. 

At  this  point  the  interviewer  may 
offer  advice  to  help  the  individual, 
but  our  main  purpose  is  not  to  cure 
the  comparatively  few  we  will  come 
in  contact  with,  but  to  try  and  find 
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A  group  of  supervisors  inspects  a 
sample  weld  produced  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Gimblett  and  apparently 
finds  it  satisfactory. 


some  sound  basis  for  a  plan  of  action 
to  remove,  or  minimize,  the  under- 
lying causes  of  absenteeism. 

The  next  step  is  to  summarize  the 
data  gathered  from  these  interviews. 
This  should  be  divided  under  the 
following  general  headings: 

( 1 )  Domestic 

(2)  Circumstantial 

(3)  Industrial 

(4)  Personal 

We  can  list,  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing under  the  above-proposed 
headings: 

Domestic 

Family  problems 

Food 

Illness  at  home 

Environment 

Circumstantial 

Family  disruption 

Draft  board  worry 

Housing 

Transportation 

Recreation 

Native  antagonism 

Industrial 

Accidents 

Staggered  days  off 

Lack  of  company  policy 

Unsuitability  of  job 
Personal 

Illness 

War  oblivion 

Fatigue 

Indifference 

Unwise  spending 

Drunkeness 

Irresponsibility 

Maladjustment 

To  go  deeper  into  the  subject  we 
should  cross-examine  the  above  with 
the  object  of  sifting  out  the  most  im- 
portant. For  this  purpose  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  find  out  if  absentees 
fall  into  any  particular  social  or  local 
group.  The  following  headings  are 
suggested  here,  and  the  percentage 
of  absentees  should  be  shown  under 


each.    The  list  should  be  altered  to 
suit  local  conditions. 

Single 

Married 

Living  with  family 

Parted  from  family 

Wife  working 

Wife  not  working 

Local  residents 

Recently  arrived 

With  organized  recreation 

Without  organized  recreation 

Draft  classification 

Living  in  hotel 

Living  in  rooming-house 

Living  in  apartment 

Living  in  home 

Living  in  Federal  Housing  Project 

Previous  occupation: 
Farmer 

White-collar  man 
Industrial  worker 
Construction  worker 
Salesman 

Percentage  absent  for  each  day  of 
week 

After  compiling  and  sorting  out 
the  above  information,  certain  causes 
will  show  themselves  predominant 
and  we  will  begin  to  have  a  basis  for 
action.  However,  a  further  step  is 
strongly  advocated.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  various  yards  to  compare 
notes  on  these  surveys,  and  to  take 
concerted  action  to  eliminate  the 
causes  apparent  therefrom.  Broadly, 
we  may  divide  the  causes  into  those 
which  may  be  peculiar  to  each  yard, 
and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  a 
group  of  yards  in  a  given  area.  Also, 
by  comparing  surveys,  the  yards  may 
profit  from  each  others'  experience. 
Cooperation  on  these  lines  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  for  example, 
could  have  excellent  results. 

Strictly  speaking,  one  should  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  cures  for  ab- 
senteeism with  a  completely  ojien  and 
unprejudiced  mind,  basing  one's  de- 
ductions on  the  proposed  surveys. 
However,  it  would  probably  not  be 
out  of  line  to  offer  a  little  premature 
discussion,  mainly  with  the  view  of 
illustrating  some  possible  approaches. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  case  of 
an  employee  who  periodically  in- 
dulges excessively  in  alcohol,  and  in 
consequence  is  unable  to  work  the 
following  day.  In  ordinary  times 
such  a  person  would  probably  be  a 
habitual  drunkard,  and  after  one  or 
two  warnings  would  be  dismissed. 
Let  us  now  look  at  such  a  case  in  the 
light  of  current  happenings.  Apply- 
ing our  above  outline,  let  us  see 
which  headings  may  fit  the  case. 
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I  tonmdi 
Family  problems 
ironmeni 

(  in  iiii^i.inii.il 
Family  disruption 
I  'iiit  board  worry 
Housing 

ill!  Ill 

Native  antagi  mism 

Indiislii.il 

Staggered  days  i  if 

Lack  (it  company  policy 

I  Insuitabitity  of  ioh 
Persons] 

W'.ir  oblivion 

Indifference 

Irresponsibility 

Maladjustment 

Applying  the  above  headings,  for 
the  sake  oi  .1  typical  example,  let  us 
say  that  be  comes  under  the  follow* 
ing  groups:  parted  from  family,  re 
cently  arrived,  without  organized 
recreation,  living  in  .1  rooming-house, 
draft  classification  3A,  previously 
worked  as  a  farmer. 

This  analysis  gives  us  an  overall 
picture  ot  a  lonely  man,  in  a  strange 
environment,  torn  from  his  family 
and  friends,  and  without  the  hobbies, 
recreations,  or  ordinary  daily  routine 
to  which  he  is  accustomed.  A  man 
whose  normal  standard  of  education 
and  habits  leaves  him  completely  at 
a  loss  for  healthy  mental  distraction 
may,  under  the  pressure  of  worry  and 
loneliness,  resort  to  artificial  cheer 
through  the  medium  of  alcohol.  If 
he  is  incorrectly  placed  on  the  job 
and  the  work  is  so  organized  that  he 
has  considerable  occasion  to  be  idle. 
and  if  the  importance  of  his  work  has 
not  been  properly  presented  to  him, 
he  has  every  encouragement  to  be  in- 
different and  irresponsible.  If  no  out- 
let is  provided  for  personal  worry, 
the  clouded  and  confused  state  of  the 
mind  leaves  little  room  for  common- 
sense  thinking  and  reactions,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  regU' 
late  a  man's  behavior  along  healthy 
lines. 

A  strong  indication  emerges  that 


Arc  welding  quartrl 
horrro.iile,  on  fail 
production 

limed*    I 


we  have  to  deal  considerably  with 
1  lu-  ~t.it,  ut  mind  as  well  as  environ- 
ment, and   it   appears  to   follow    then 

that  our  efforts  to  cure  the  causes  oi 

absenteeism     should     run     along     the 

channels  ot  environment  and  mental 
armament,  Where  it  is  impossible  to 
change  environment  we  must  provide 

the  men  with  the  mental  armament 
necessary  to  overcome  environment. 
The  following  outline  may  suggest 
1  possible  means  .it  approach  to  these 
problems: 
ENVIRONMENT 

(1)  Polite  and  considerate  induction: 

(a)  Printed     pamphlet    explain- 
ing employee-relations  sen 
ices. 

(b)  Personal      introduction      to 
foreman. 

(c)  Organized  attempt  to  make 
new  man  feel  at  home. 

(2)  Housing: 

(a)  Rental  agency  in  yard. 

(b)  Map  of  city  for  newcomers. 

(c)  Proper    administration    of 
housing  projects. 

(d)  Medical  care  for  families  in 
housing  projects. 

(3)  Recreation: 

(a)  Sports 

(b)  Libraries 

(c)  Socials 

(d)  Dramatics 

(e)  Religious  services 

(4)  Introduction   service  for  out-of- 
town  workers: 

(a)  Clubs  for  wives,  especially 
swing  and  grave-yard 


C>)    Transportation: 

(a)    Readily   available    schedules 
tor  buses,  trams,  etc. 
(b)    "Share  the  car"  clubs 

(6)  Six-day   week   with  Sunday  off: 

(a)  More    in    line    with    normal 
living. 

(b)  Improved   social  opportuni- 
ties. 

(c)  Conducive    to    order    and 
regularity. 

(7)  Cooperatives: 

(a)    Nonprofit     stores     t . .  1 
housing  projects. 

(8)  Advice  and  complaints  agencies 
where  employees  can  personally 
get  some  sound  advice  on  every- 
day problems  of  job  placement, 
or  financial  trouble,  and  get  some 
complaints  off  their  chests. 

MENTAL  ARMAMENT 
( 1 )   Employee: 

(a)  Induction: 

(1)  Explanation  of  yard 
functions. 

(2)  Safety 

(?)  General  principles  in 
ship  construction. 

(4)  Significance  of  ship- 
building in  war  effort. 

(b)  Follow-up: 

(1)  Encourage  to  attend 
training  schools.  ■ 

(2)  Constantly  plug  im- 
portance of  his  job. 

(?)  Develop  cause  and 
yard  loyalty  through 
yard  papers,  social 
clubs,  posters,  radio. 


Safety  first! 
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(2)    Employee's  family: 

(a)  Send  a  copy  of  printed 
pamphlet  explaining  yard 
employee  relations  services 
to  wives. 

(b)  Bring  home  to  wives  the 
importance  of  their  hus- 
bands' work  through  yard 
papers,  social  clubs,  nutri- 
tion services,  radio  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  joint 
yard  effort,  yard  advice  and 
complaints  agencies. 

Many  of  the  above  ideas  are  in 
operation  in  most  of  the  yards  today. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  ideas  can 
only  be  established  by  surveys  of  the 
results  in  the  various  yards.  In  many 
instances,  especially  in  the  case  of  new 
yards,  there  has  been  such  a  phe- 
nomenal expansion  and  growth  that 
the  organization  has  necessarily  fallen 
behind  the  progress  of  such  expan- 
sion, and,  therefore,  company  poli- 
cies are  not  properly  defined  and 
communicated  to  the  employees,  who 
in  consequence  have  little  incentive 
for  loyalty.  Wherever  possible,  em- 
ployees must  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  part  of  the  organization, 
"partners"  in  the  war  effort  rather 
than  mere  employees  of  a  shipyard. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  much  back- 
slapping  should  be  avoided.  Ameri- 
cans are  not  afraid  to  face  facts,  but 
have  a  tendency  to  look  on  the  rosy 
side  of  the  picture.  Therefore,  facts 
and  figures  should  be  amply  broad- 
cast to  emphasize  the  grimness  of  the 
job  before  us. 

Summarizing  the  ideas  embodied  in 
this  paper,  we  have  the  following: 

(1)  A  thorough  survey  should  be 
made  through  personal  contacts 
with  absentees  to  establish  the 
outstanding  causes. 

(2)  Investigation  should  be  made  of 
methods  already  in  use  by  the 
various  yards  as  to  their  effec- 
tiveness. 

(3)  The  causes  should  be  divided  un- 
der those  peculiar  to  individual 
yards,  and  those  common  to 
groups  of  yards. 

(4)  Cures  for  absenteeism  should 
then  be  workerd  out  and  con- 
certed action  taken  by  groups  of 
yards  wherever  possible. 

From  the  standpoint  of  human  re- 
lations, we  should  bear  in  mind  the 
unusual  conditions  under  which  war 
workers  are  obliged  to  live,  and, 
wherever  possible,  attempt  to  have 
employee  relations  services  to  allevi- 
ate these  conditions. 


PAPERS   ON 

SHIPYARD   PROBLEMS 

BY    SUPERVISORS 


ACCIDENT    PREVENTION 

By  Dante  J.  Lucchetti 
One   thing  that   is   essential    to 
speedy  production  in  shipbuilding 
today  is  to  prevent  accidents  to  a 
minimum  as  much  as  possible. 

Due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
employees,  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
the  management,  in  not  educating 
its  personnel,  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  man  working  days  are  lost 
during  the  year.  A  great  amount 
of  these  accidents  could  be  avoid- 
ed by  the  cooperation  of  manage- 
ment and  personnel  in  accident 
prevention.  The  management  by 
displaying  safety  signs  and  dan- 
ger signs  where  most  needed,  and 
the  personnel  by  taking  notice  of 
such   signs. 

The  management  should  have 
men  instructed  in  accident  pre- 
vention methods  in  each  group  so 
that  they  can  observe  if  the 
worker  is,  or  is  not,  complying 
with  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
management  in  accident  preven- 
tion. They  should  then  be  told 
and  taught  bv  the  instructors  how 


to  handle  such  tools  that  are  nec- 
essary. 

The  management  should  have 
danger  signs  and  safety  signs 
placed  in  all  conspicuous  places 
where  they  can  be  noticed,  calling 
attention  to  the  right  and  wrong 
way  of  doing  a  certain  job,  or  han- 
dling a  certain  tool.  This  would 
reduce  the  number  of  accidents 
and  at  the  same  time  be  very  edu- 
cational and  instructive  to  the 
personnel.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
workers  to  report  unsafe  condi- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  major  safety  rules 
that  should  be  observed  closely 
are : 

1.  Men  handling  steel  plates, 
cables,  wires,  etc.,  should  wear 
gloves  at  all  times. 

2.  Men  chipping,  caulking,  riv- 
eting and  grinding  should  wear 
safety  goggles.  "It  is  better  to 
see  through  goggles  than  a  glass 
eye." 

3.  Tools  should  fit  properly — 
an  unfit  tool  might  slip  and  injure 
a  fellow  worker. 


SCHOOL  DAYS   RETURN 

Students  of  a  course  in  blue  print  reading  at  the  naval  shipyard  at  Port 
Newark  (N.  J.),  operated  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
U.  S.  Steel  subsidiary.  New  shipbuilders  must  be  trained  rapidly  to 
carry  out  the  construction  program,  hence  shipyard  schools  hold  classes 
even  on  holidays. 
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-4.  Ml  platforms  should  have 
rails  and  toe  boards  se 
cureh  nailed  Man)  accidents  are 
caused  by  kicking  tools  "ii  plat 
forms,  which  have  been  negli 
gentl)  left  resting  on  platforms 
e  worker. 

5.  Proper  clothing  should  be 
used  loose  cuffs  and  sleeves  are 
verj  dangerous. 

6.  Welders  should  wear  proper 
e>  e  pn  Section, 

7.  W  eights  should  be  lifted  in 
proper  manner.  Safetj  hard  toe 
shoes  should  be  compulsorj  for 
pn  »tectii  'ii  of  feet. 

8.  1  lelmets,  or  hard  hats,  should 
be   used   bj    all   workers   in   con 
struction  areas  or  working  under 
any<  me 

11  1*  ard  should  be  kept  clean 
and  all  accumulated  debris  re- 
moved \  clean  plant  i--  a  safe 
plant.  ''Work  safel)  protect 
yourself  and  fellow   worker." 

LACK   OF   COORDINATION    BE- 
TWEEN DEPARTMENTS  AND 
SHIFTS 

By  F.  H.  Deeben 

Space  for  preassembly  is  valu- 
able. Therefore,  getting  the 
proper  material  at  the  proper  time 
would  greatly  increase  the  effi 
ciency  and  time  of  w  i  irk  ci  rniplel 
ed  bj  sub-assembl)  department. 
With  two  or  three  decks  in  prog- 
ress ''ii  a  skid,  there  is  not  much 
room  left  for  other  work,  so  it  is 
cif  utmost  importance  to  get  them 
completed  and  released  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  if 
there  is  a  piece  or  two  of  material 
for  l'"ih  or  either  deck  missing,  it 
g  i"  laj  there  until  the 
piec<  is  located  and  assembled, 
meanwhile  taking  up  space  winch 
should  be  used  for  the  sequence 
following,  [f,  when  such  a  situa- 
tion arises,  we  were  aide  to  send 
an  order  out  in  the  morning  for  a 
particular  piece,  receiving  it  with- 
in two  "1"  three  hours,  or  even 
during  the  day,  we  would  con- 
sider ourselves  fortunate,  but  un- 
der the  present  set  up  it  usually 
takes  from  a  week  to  ten  days  to 
get  returns  on  a  material  shortage 
order. 


SERVICE   STATION 
FOR    DIRTY 
GOGGLES 

An  arc-welder  o«  the  West- 
inqhouse  Sharon  Works  steps 
up  lo  on*  of  the  conveniently- 
located  soap-and-paper  dis- 
pensers to  clean  his  qoqqles. 
A    drop   or    two   of   the   clean- 


,nq 


olulic 


paper  quickly  does  the  job. 


I     have    attempted    to    trace    the 

source  of   this   delay   and   in   mj 

"pinion  it  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  tin-  ..rder  has  to  clear  to,, 
man)  different  departments. 

Just  tin-  pasl  week  I  attempted 
to  trace  the  delay  on  a  gun  plat 
form  shield,  which  had  Keen  on 
order  Tor  |0  days,  and  found  that 
after  clearing  one  or  two  clerks, 
the  order  reached  the  third,  who 
took  it  for  granted  that  there 
wasn't  an)  plate  of  that  size  ni 
the  v  ard  and  pigei  m  holed  the  i  ir 
der.      Meanwhile,     the     gun     plat 

form  was  taking  up  valuable  skid 
space.  \s  I  was  following  the  or 
der  through,  1  finally  located  it  at 
this  clerk's  desk  and  it  was  his 
opinion  that  we  had  no  plate  of 
this  size.  However,  through  pre 
v  ion-  im  estimation  I  knew  there 
were    some,    so    after    persuading 

him     to    check,    the    order    was 

cleared  and  the  steel  reached  the 
skid  in  aboul  twelve  hours.  I  low 
much  longer  it  would  have  taken 

through  the  ordinary  channels  I 
do  not  know  .    This  i-  just  one  case, 

hut  it  is  one  of  the  many  which 
occur  far  loo  often  if  we  are  going 
to  get  the  best  out  of  the  men  and 
the  equipment. 

BAFFLED    BY    BLUEPRINTS 

By  Charles  J.  Hruby,  Jr. 

Marinship  Corporation 

Among  the  problems  of  train 
ing  shipbuilders,  blueprint  read- 
ing stands  out  as  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  the  trainee. 

The  majority  of  new  hires  grasp 
the   handling  of  tools   rapidly   and 


-i  "  m  are  familiar  w  ith  the  lenimi 
olog)  of  ships  am]  shipbuilding. 
Mos1    new     hires,    however,   admit 

that  the)  arc  mystified  b)  blue 
prints.  Those  interested  in  ad- 
vancement usualh  enroll  in  a 
blueprint  reading  das-  bu1  after 
completing  the  course  are  still 
hall  led  '  hi  many  points. 
The  average  blueprint   reading 

COUrse   includes   the  stud)    of   -hip 

building    abbreviations,    symbols, 

types  of  lines  used  in  drawings 
and  the  placement  of  views  on  the 
drawing.  The  student  also  makes 
drawings  of  simple  objects  learn- 
ing to  \  isualize  the  solid  object 
from  the  various  views  on  a  single 
plane. 

Armed  with  this  information, 
the  student  returns  and  finds  him 
self  still  confused  by  drawings 
more   complex   than   the   three  ele 

\  atii  m  plans  he  has  been  studying. 

The  factor  most  responsible  for 
this  confusion  is  the  very  poor 
legibility  of  the  average  ship  blue- 
print. Repeated  duplication  of  the 
print  b)  photostatic  processes 
cause  the  lines  to  run  together  and 
dimensions,  details,  and  lettering 
are  often  difficult  to  decipher.  The 
many  detail  views,  sectional  views 
references  and  alterations  also 
add  to  the  confusion. 

.Many  changes  could  he  made  to 
improve  these  conditions.  Draw- 
ings covering  a  smaller  section  of 
the  ship  would  permit  a  larger 
scale  to  he  used.  Using  a  larger 
scale  for  detail  and  sectional 
views  coupled  with  larger  letter- 
(Page  96,  please) 
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J^acl-klc  Skipping  A/ewi 


By  Special  Correspondents 


A   TRIBUTE  TO  JANET  LORD   ROPER 

When  I  arrived  in  New  York,  they  told  me  that  Mother  Roper 
had  passed  on.  They  are  mistaken.  They  are  landsfolk  who  do  not 
live  in  our  world.  Mother  Roper  lived  in  our  world.  Our  world  is 
each  ship  that  we  are  on. 

History  can  change  overnight.  You  can  be  visited  by  Fire,  Flood, 
Famine  or  Epidemics,  but  our  little  world  goes  plowing  along  under 
the  stars,  without  one  little  care  about  your  Politics,  your  Ration  Books, 
or  your  Easter  Parade. 

Mother  Roper  belonged  to  a  thousand  ships.  Therefore  she  be- 
longed to  a  thousand  little  worlds.  When  we  are  ashore  she  took 
care  of  us  in  your  world,  which  is  foreign  to  us,  until  we  went  back 
aboard  our  own  little  worlds. 

Mother  Roper  has  not  passed  on.  She  is  still  with  us,  in  Mrs. 
Cathers',  staking  us  to  another  night's  lodging  and  three  more  meals; 
in  Miss  Lang's  correspondence  to  people  looking  for  their  missing  sons, 
brothers  or  fathers;  in  Miss  Conrow's  fingers  as  she  plays  our  favorite 
pieces  on  the  organ  in  the  Chapel  or  hands  out  a  best-seller  from  the 
library;  in  Dr.  Kelley's  pat  on  the  back  as  he  says,  "Well  done,  sailor." 
In  a  thousand  different  ways,  she  is  still  with  us  and  always  will  be. 

She  has  dropped  her  anchors  in  Snug  Harbor,  but  her  Anchor 
Lights  are  so  bright  that  sailors  can  see  them  around  the  world. 

Seaman  Arthur  George  Montagne 


Concrete  Ships  Help  Set  Record 

Concrete  Ship  Constructors'  plant 
at  National  City,  California,  com- 
pleted and  delivered  three  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  14,000-ton-dis- 
placement  reinforced  concrete  oil 
tank  barges  during  the  month  of 
April.  Two  of  these  went  to  the 
Navy  and  one  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Another  barge  previously 
delivered  makes  a  total  of  four  of 
these  tankers  now  in  service,  with 
a  total  of  three  in  the  Navy.  All  re- 
ports indicate  that  these  unique  ves 
sels  are  highly  successful  and  are 
delivering  better  than  50,000  barrels 
of  oil  or  gasoline  in  good  condition 
every  voyage. 

The  seventh  concrete  barge  was 
launched  at  the  plant  on  Sunday 
evening,  May  16.  The  ceremony 
was  in  honor  of  the  plant  worker 
families  with  the  largest  number  of 
members  in  the  armed  forces.  The 
sponsor,  Mrs.  Clyde  Lyman,  wife 
of  the  plant  rental  equipment  super- 
intendent,   has   three   sons   and    four 


sons-in-law  in  the  fighting  forces 
and  is  herself  an  electrician  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station  at  North  Island 
— certainly  a  hundred  per  cent 
family. 

With  seven  ships  afloat  and  four 


completed  and  delivered,  the  yard 
has  set  the  pace  for  the  concrete 
ship  program.  Other  plants  will  have 
to  do  some  sprinting  to  catch  up, 
as  none  has  yet  launched  a  vessel. 
There  are  five  yards  engaged  in 
concrete  ship  production  and  over 
a  hundred  such  vessels  are  under 
contract. 

Capt.  R.  C.  Brennan  Honored 

Named  in  honor  of  Captain  Rich- 
ard C.  Brennan,  who  lost  his  life 
when  his  ship  was  torpedoed  in  the 
Caribbean  last  December,  the  8,500- 
ton  steel  Liberty  ship  R.  C.  Brennan 
was  launched  May  21  at  the  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  in  Port- 
land, Oregon.  The  vessel's  sponsor 
was  Captain  Brennan's  widow,  a 
resident  of  Portland. 

Joe  Brennan,  port  director  for  San 
Diego,  a  brother  of  Capt.  Brennan, 
attended  the  ceremony. 

Captain  R.  C.  Brennan,  one  of 
the  best-known  figures  in  Pacific 
Coast  shipping,  came  out  of  retire- 
ment to  take  command  of  the  Liberty 
ship  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  met 
his  death  on  her  maiden  voyage. 
During  the  last  war  he  commanded 
the  transport  Yale  and,  as  a  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  naval  reserve, 
received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  meritorius  service  He 
served   the    Pacific    Steamship   Corn- 


American  merchant  marine  seamen  arriving  in  overcrowded  Seattle  from  the  sea  lanes 
soon  will  find  the  Penbroolc  Hotel,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Mar'oi  Street,  set  aside  for  their 
exclusive  use.  The  Seattle  Port  Area  Committee  of  the  United  Seamen's  Service  has 
leased  the  hotel.  The  Penbroolc  will  be  operated  by  its  present  staff.  It  has  99  indi- 
vidual rooms  and  36  apartments. 
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A  Well-Deserved  Honor 

The     S.m     Fr.un-         M  I  \ 

ilways  been  noted  for 
the  completeness  and  i 
its  ship  position  reporting  For  many 
yean  this  work  has  been  under  the 
capable  supervision  ol  Miss  Florence 
Tully  .md  her  efficient  assistant,  Miss 
Volna  Rush 

The  attention  ol  S.in  Franciscans 
u.i~  suddenly  turned  to  this  quiet  but 
almost  inestimably  valuable  service 
when  these  two  ladies  were  chosen 
,i<  sponsor  ,mJ  maid  ol  honor,  re- 
spectively, tor  the  Liberty  steamer 
Joseph  Smith,  launched  at  Richmond 
Shipyard  No.  2.  on  Maritime  Day, 
::,  1943. 

This  was  a  well-deserved  and  very 
appropriate  honor  for  two  ladies 
whose   great   service   to  the   marine 

community  of  San  Franeisco  has  been 
performed  with  sueh  quiet  efficiency 
that  only  a  few  citizens  were  aw. ire 
of  its  existence. 

Seattle  Propellers 

Officers  of  the  Seattle  Port  of  Em- 
barkation at  a  dinner  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States,  Port  of 
Seattle,  on  April  2U,  told  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  port  and  re- 
viewed the  history  and  some  of  the 
present  operations  of  the  Army 
Transport  Service.  The  speakers  in- 
eluded  Brig-Gen.  Eley  P.  Denson, 
commanding  general  of  the  port,  and 
Gil.  T.  J.  Weed,  deputy  port  com- 
mander. Motion  pictures  of  United 
States  Army  landing  operations  and 
American  troops  abroad  were  shown. 
Philip  M.  Crawford,  president  of 
the  club,  announced  that  because 
of  the  war  the  Annual  Seattle  Steam- 
ship Dinner  will  be  canceled.  The 
club  voted  support  to  Portland,  Ore., 
in  its  efforts  to  obtain  the  national 
convention  of  the  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States  in    1944. 

It  was  decided  to  sponsor  the 
marine  exhibit  at  the  Seattle  Art 
Museum,  and  all  members  were 
urged  to  view  the  ship  models  and 
historic  fragments  of  old  ships.  The 
club  voted  support  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  campaign  to 
obtain    regional    offices    of    the    War 


At  the  christening  ot  the  Joseph  Sn 
sponsor  while  Miss  Volna 


Manpower  Commission  and  the  War 
Production  Board  for  Seattle. 

A  Sardine  Problem 

E.  B.  McGovern  ol  Seattle,  presi- 
dent of  the  firm  of  McGovern  li  Mc- 
Govern, producers  and  distributors 
of  sardines,  salmon  and  tuna,  feels 
that  a  real  crisis  is  faced  by  the  na- 
tion's vital  livestock,  dairy  and 
poultry  industries  due  to  the  acute 
shortage  of  fish  meal,  which  is  an 
important  source  of  high-protein 
feed.  He  suggests  the  following  con 
siderations  for  official   notice: 

Fish  meal  has  been  termed  Amer- 
ica's foremost  ranch  hand,  and  right- 
ly so,  because  it  is  the  basis  for  the 
scientific  feeding  of  dairy  herds, 
poultry  and  meat  animals. 

Many  well-meaning  persons  think 
of  fish  meal  in  terms  of  fertilizer  in- 
stead of  in  terms  of  butter,  milk, 
eggs,  cheese,  poultry,  veal,  pork, 
mutton  and  beef.  Less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  fish  meal  produced  is  used  as 
fertilizer. 

The  reduced  production  of  Pacific 
Coast  sardine  meal  in  1942  was  not 
entirely  due  to  war  dislocations.  The 
State  '  of  California  regulations 
played  their  part  in  reducing  produc- 
tion.   First    of    all,    reduction    plants 
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are  limited  to  an  annual  permit  of 
4,750  tons,  and  are  permitted  to 
process  only  a  certain  fixed  quantity 
each  calendar  month  during  the  sea- 
son, even  though  fish  may  be  run- 
ning heavy  and  are  available.  Regu- 
lations should  be  relaxed  permitting 
a  larger  monthly  take  in  proportion 
to  the  run.  An  increase  in  the  annual 
quota  should  be  considered  in  line 
with  the  increased  catch  of  herring 
permitted  in  Alaska. 

The  distribution  of  fish  and  fishing 
boats  should  be  made  so  as  to  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  available 
plant  and  boat  facilities. 

The  success  of  the  California  sar- 
dine industry  is  of  great  concern  to 
Seattle  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
as  many  fishing  boats  participating 
in  the  sardine  catch  are  built,  owned, 
outfitted  and  manned  by  residents  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska. 

Seattle  SPARS 

The  Coast  Guard  has  leased  two 
floors  of  the  Assembly  Hotel  in 
Seattle  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Coast 
Guard  SPARS.  The  young  women 
will  be  under  military  discipline  while 
at  the  hotel.  The  Coast  Guard  will 
have  its  own  kitchen  and  dining 
room  at  the  Assembly.  The  food  will 
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The  flag-draped  1000th  steam 
steering  engine  is  ready  to  leave 
a  production  line  at  Webster 
Brinkley  Co.  Left  to  right: 
Thomas  J.  Barman,  vice  president 
of  the  company;  R.  A.  Wirfel, 
pricipal  procurement  officer, 
West  Coast  Office,  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission,  Oakland;  John 
G.  Conkey,  assistant  director  of 
the  procurement  division,  U.  S. 
M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C; 
George  Gunn,  Jr.,  president  of 
Webster-Brinkley. 


consist  of  Government  rations  and 
will  be  cooked  by  enlisted  SPARS. 
These  quarters  are  to  be  ready  in 
July. 

Well-Known  Master  Passes 

Captain  Henry  A.  T.  Candy,  well 
known  to  the  marine  fraternity  as 
the  commodore  of  the  United  States 
Lines,  died  at  Southampton,  Eng- 
land, on  May  1.  He  retired  in  1932. 
Captain  Candy  will  be  remembered 
as  master  of  the  turbo-electric  liners 
California,  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  maiden  voyages  of 
each  of  those  ships  in  the  Panama- 
Pacifice  Line  service  from  New  York 
through  the  canal  to  San  Francisco. 

Naming  Liberty  Ships 

With  a  schedule  of  deliveries  that 
calls  for  the  launching  of  four  Liber- 
ty (E-C-2)  10,000-dwt  steamers  every 
day  in  these  United  States,  the  nam- 
ing authorities  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  are  gathering  quite  a 
"Who's  Who"  collection  of  moni- 
kers. At  first  the  names  selected  were 
those  of  revolutionary  and  pioneer 
heroes.  Thus,  the  first  Liberty  steamer 
launched  was  appropriately  named 
after  Patrick  Henry  ("Give  me  liber- 
ty or  give  me  death"). 

Today  we  are  running  far  afield  in 
the  search  for  suitable  names.  Indeed, 
a  complete  roster  of  the  names  given 
to  these  ships  would  cover  the  history 
of  our  nation. 

During  the  month  of  May,  in  the 
Richmond  Shipyards  alone,  these 
names  ran  the  scale  from  Joseph 
Smith,  founder  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  to  the  recently-deceased 
George  Washington  Carver,  noted 
>  scientist. 

The  1,000th  Liberty  ship  was  de- 


livered on  May  29.  She  is  the  Robert 
Lowry,  built  at  Delta  Shipbuilding 
Company  of  New  Orleans. 

200  For  Victory 

California  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, during  the  week  beginning  May 
30,  climaxed  a  month's  "200  for  Vic- 
tory" celebration  by  launching  the 
Liberty  steamer  Billy  Mitchell,  their 
No.  200,  on  June  2. 

The  closing  days  of  May  at  Calship 
included: 

( 1 )  Tour  of  inspection  on  Thurs- 
day, May  27,  by  Real  Admiral  Em- 
ory S.  Land,  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission,  of  the  yard, 
and  presentation  on  Friday  noon  by 


him   of   the    Eagle    award,    or    11th 
star  for  the  yard's  M-flag. 

(2)  Launching  of  a  nine-foot 
self-propelled  scale  model  of  the 
Billy  Mitchell  on  "Way  1"  in  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  Park  (formerly 
Westlake  Park),  Los  Angeles,  on 
Saturday  at  10  a.m.,  with  thou- 
sands of  school  children  in  attend- 
ance. 

(3)  Two  elaborate  shows  fea- 
turing Kay  Kayser  and  his  band  at 
the  Shrine  Auditorium  on  Saturday, 
May  29,  free  to  Calshippers.  Ad- 
mittance restricted  to  a  Calshipper 
and  one  friend. 

(4)  More  than  60  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia newspaper  publishers  and 
editors  visited  the  yard  on  Friday 
afternoon,  May  28,  toured  the  yard, 
attended  a  launching,  a  press  con- 
ference for  Admiral  Land  and  a 
buffet  supper. 

(5)  Six  launchings  within  seven 
davs. 

Admiral  Land  and  his  staff  inspect- 
ed the  Thomas  Oliver  Larkin,  Cal- 
ship's  189th  Liberty  ship,  on  Fri- 
day morning,  and  Admiral  Land  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  yard  luncheon 
following  the  noon  yard  show  high 
lighted  by  the  Eagle  award. 

Whatcom  County  Goes  Over 

Bellingham  Marine  Railway  & 
Boatbuilding  Company,  at  the 
launching  of  the  mine  sweeper  YMS- 
343  on  May  1,  celebrated  the  dra- 
matic conclusion  of  a  countrywide 


Heavy  duty  truck  and  trailer  equipment  is 
is  a  scene  in  Marinship,  Sausalito,  Calif, 
shaft  and  a  huge  propeller. 


a  prime  requisite  in  the  modern  shipyard.  Here 
showing   a   Freuhauf   semi-trailer   hauling   a  tail 
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I   by   the    Belling 
ham  Junior  Cham 

.mJ  the  Whatcom  County  war  bond 
nt.itf  to  I  the  contract 

price  "l  the  vessel,  built  for  the 
United  Stat     \ 

The   goal 
lubscribed   by    more    than    $1 

I     war  ~.t\  ings  bonds.  The 
highest  nds  tor  any 

previous  month  in  the  same  county 

Shipyard  Extension 

The   Everetl    Pacific   Shipbuilding 

Company  has  been  authorized  by  the 

v    \     .    to  extend  its  plant  .it 

Everett,    Washington,    to   aco 

date    repair    work    on    ships    up    to 

tons 

This  project  will  cost  approxi 
mate!)    I  and  will  employ 

1,500  additional  men.  It  is  expected 
to  he  completed  in  seven  or  eight 
months.  The  addition  ol  ship  repair 
facilities  was  interpreted  .is  bringing 
permanency  to  the  Everett  shipbuild- 
ing and  ship  repair  industry,  with 
probable  post-war  employment  ol 
2,500  men. 

It    also    was   announced    that    the 
company  h.ts  been  awarded  .i  S.;.^' "  I, 
000  contract  by  the  Pederal  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  tor  the  construction 
of  an  18,000-ton  drydock. 

Ripple  Rock  Warning 

The  work  of  removing  Ripple 
Rock  in  Seymour  Narrows,  British 
Columbia,  is  under  way  and  will 
continue  tor  eight  months.  The  Coast 
Guard  warned  mariners  that  the  drill 
barge,  L50  feet  long,  painted  green 
and  displaying  two  black  balls  by 
day  and  two  red  lights  at  night,  must 
not  be  approached  within  300  feet. 

Personal  Gleanings 

Cecil  Drake,  well  known  in  South- 
ern California  tor  years  as  the  rcprc 
sentative  of  the  Superior  Engine  Di- 
vision  of  the  National  Supply  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Torrance, 
has  now  become  chief  engineer  for 
the  Hodgson,  Greene,  Haldeman 
Shipbuilding  Company  at  Long 
Reach.  Mr.  Drake  is  owner  of  the 
tuna  boat  Wilmar,  operating  out  of 
San  Diego. 

Lieut.  Howard  Esary,  public  rcla 
tions  officer  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service,  with  headquarters 
at  Los  Angeles,  was  in  Seattle  re- 
cently on  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  is  a  former  Seattle  radio  announ- 
cer. He  left  in  1936  for  Los  Angeles 
to  join  the  Don  Lee  Broadcasting 
System. 


Pacific  Marine  Supply  Company,  pioneer  Seattle  institution,  on  April  24  was 
awarded  the  Army-Navy  "E"  pennant  for  meritorious  and  distinguished  service  in 
the  war  effort  In  the  picture,  left  to  right,  ore:  Copt.  L.  J.  Stecher,  U.  S.  N  . 
district  inspector  of  Navy  material,  who  presented  the  pennont  to  the  company,  its 
officers  and  employees;  Edward  Cunningham,  vice  president  and  manager,  who 
accepted  the  award;  and  Col.  Robert  I.  Randolph,  assistant  chief  of  staff,  Services 
of  Supply,  U.  S.  A.,  who  presented  the  "E"  pin. 


Dean  Ballard,  for  six  years  manager 
of   the   labor   relations   and    foreign 

trade  departments  of  the  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  widely 
known  in  shipping  circles,  has  joined 
the  Distributor^'  Association  of  Seat- 
tle, Inc..  as  manager. 

Death  recently  claimed  two  S>  attli 
waterfront  leaders,  Arthur  Wuthe- 
DOW,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  James  Griffiths  it  Sons,  Inc.; 
and  William  Claussen,  marine  super- 
intendent of  the  Pacific  ('oast  Coal 
Company.  Mr.  Wuthenow  died  on 
April  Hi  and  Mr.  Claussen  on 
April   17. 

Ralph  Turman  of  the  Richfield  Oil 
Company  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Seattle  Industrial  Traffic  Man- 
, mcis'  Association.  Other  officers 
chosen  are  R.  G.  Frederick  ot  I.  F. 
Laucks,  Inc..  vice  president;  J.  L. 
Young  of  the  Signal  Oil  Company, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  Seattle  Port  Area  Committee 
of  the  Lhnted  Seamen's  Service,  of 
which  Frank  Moran  is  chairman, 
gave  an  informal  dinner  on  May  1?  in 
honor  of  Robert  Falconer,  national 
In  lor  of  the  U.  S.  S.,  who  has  been 
making  a  tour  ot  the  Coast.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Falconer.  Plans 
of  the  United  Seamen's  Service  lor  a 
social  ind  recreational  center  in  Seat- 
tle were  discussed 


New  Dry  Dock  Proposed 

With  the  trend  in  tuna  clipper 
construction  toward  larger  vessels, 
and  the  lack  of  facilities  in  San  Diego 
to  handle  the  newer  vessels,  the  San 
Diego  Marine  Construction  Com- 
pany decided  to  install  the  required 
drydock  at  their  plant. 

Plans  are  now  being  prepared  to 
cover  a  wooden  pontoon  floating 
drydock  of  the  self-docking  type.  The 
structure  will  have  two  wooden 
towers  147  feet  long,  in  feet  wide  and 
25  feet  high,  each  in  a  single  unit. 
These  will  be  supported  on  four 
wooden  pontoon;  70  feet  wide.  36 
feet  long  and  8  feet,  6  inches  deep, 
with  aprons  20  feet  long,  to  stretch 
the  keel  block  length  to  187  feet.  Ves- 
sels up  to  225  feet  length  and  with 
a  maximum  weight  of  L.800  tons  can 
be  lifted.  There  will  be  two  10  inch 
pumps,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cen- 
terline  bulkhead,  in  each  pontoon. 
All  will  be  controlled  from  a  central 
control  house  located  on  one  of  the 
towers.  The  usual  sluice  valves  will  be 
provided  for  flooding  and  sinking 
the  dock.  The  design  is  by  Dean  B. 
Johnson.  Naval  architect  for  the  com- 
pany. 

This  dock  will  have  a  capacity  of 
1,800  tons  and  will  take  vessels  up  to 
2  25  feet  in  length. 
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Electric  Drive  Tankers 

VIII — Electric  Propulsion  Equipment  (cont.) 


Testing  and  Drying  Out 
Generator  Windings 

Generators  should  be  dried  out 
when  first  started,  or  when  started 
after  standing  idle  for  a  considerable 
period,  unless  it  is  certain  they  have 
not  accumulated  dampness.  The  con- 
dition of  windings  as  regards  moisture 
can  best  be  determined  by  measuring 
the  resistance  to  ground  of  the  insula- 
tion by  means  of  a  "megger"  or 
megohm  indicator. 

The  following  approximate  rule 
will  indicate  when  it  is  necessary  to 
dry  out  a  winding: 

Megohms  (cold)  should  not  be  less 
than: 
Normal  Voltage  at  Terminals  X  3 


Rated  Kva 

2370  X   3 


=  1.32  mee 


5400 

When  the  windings  are  at  approxi- 
mately 75  C  and  are  clean  and  dry, 
the  insulation  resistance  should,  in 
accordance  with  ASA  Standards,  be 
not  less  than: 

Rated  Voltage  of  Machine 
(0.01   X  Rated  Kva)   +  1000  = 

2370 
10^=2.25  meg. 

Measuring  Insulation  Resistance 

The  simplest  method  of  measuring 
insulation  resistance  is  to  use  a  meg- 
ger, which  indicates  the  resistance 
directly  in  megohms.  If  a  megger  is 
not  available,  the  voltmeter  method 
can  be  used;  in  this  case  the  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows: 

A  direct-current  source  of  voltage 


and  a  direct-current  voltmeter  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  measure  the  full 
line  voltage  are  required.  First  test 
each  side  of  the  direct-current  circuit 
with  the  voltmeter  to  see  if  it  is 
solidly  or  partially  grounded.  If  either 
side  shows  a  ground,  connect  that 
side  to  the  frame  of  the  generator 
through  a  fuse  of  10-ampere  capacity, 
or  lower.  Now  connect  one  terminal 
of  the  voltmeter  to  the  high  side  of 
the  line  and  the  other  to  the  ground- 
ed point.  Read  the  voltage  and  call 
this  reading  V.  Disconnect  the  meter 
from  the  grounded  point  and  connect 
to  the  terminal  of  the  winding  under 
test.  Read  the  meter  again  and  call 
this  reading  V,.  Determine  the  volt- 
meter resistance  (usually  given  inside 
of  the  cover)  and  call  it  R.  Then  the 
insulation  resistance  in  ohms  is: 


=  R(v,-') 


One  side  of  the  circuit  must  be 
free  from  grounds,  and  the  grounded 
side  is  connected  to  the  frame  to  in- 
sure measuring  the  resistance  of  the 
insulation  only.  The  small  fuse  in 
series  with  the  grounded  side  is  for 
protection  in  case  of  accidental 
grounds  elsewhere  in  the  circuit  dur- 
ing the  test. 

In  order  to  tell  when  the  drying 
has  been  carried  far  enough,  the  rate 
of  change  in  resistance  while  the  dry- 
ing is  in  progress  is  probably  the  best 
indication.  For  this  purpose  readings 
of  resistance  should  be  taken  at  inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  12  hours. 

The    insulation    resistance   usually 


'age 
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drops  quite  rapidly  as  the  windings 
heat  up,  due  to  the  change  in  spe- 
cific resistance  of  the  insulation.  The 
resistance  reaches  a  minimum  value 
about  the  time  the  windings  come  to 
a  constant  temperature  and  then  in- 
creases as  the  drying  progresses.  At 
first  it  increases  quite  rapidly,  then 
more  and  more  slowly  until  it  reaches 
a  constant  value,  usually  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  day.  Machines  that 
have  been  water-soaked  will  require 
a  considerably  longer  heat  run. 

Use  of  Direct  Current  to  Dry  Out 
Windings 

Note:  The  revolving  field  (gener- 
ator rotor)  should  be  stationary  or 
not  assembled  in  position. 

Connections:  The  connections  are 
determined  to  some  extent  by  the 
voltage  of  the  supply  circuit  and  the 
amount  of  power  available. 

One  side  of  the  supply  circuit 
should  be  connected  to  No.  1  ter- 
minal and  the  other  side  to  No.  2  for 
a  few  hours  and  then  changed  to  No. 
3  for  an  equal  time  and  the  connec- 
tions changed  around  periodically  as 
the  drying  progresses  to  heat  the 
winding  uniformly 

Current:  The  amount  of  current 
required  usually  is  between  60  and 
100  per  cent  of  full-load  alternating- 
current  as  shown  on  the  nameplate. 

The  drying  should  be  started  with 
a  low  current  and  gradually  increased 
until  the  exploring  coils  show  a  maxi- 
mum of  85  C.  This  temperature 
should  not  be  reached  inside  of  six 
hours  from  starting  the  drying,  and 
must  not  be  exceeded. 

Revolving  Field:  Determine  the 
temperature  of  the  field  core  by  a 
thermometer.  With  the  field  sta- 
tionary, apply  direct  current  from  the 
#  excitation  circuit  and  immediately 
read  the  current  flowing  and  the  volt- 
age drop  across  the  collector  rings 
and  compute  the  field  resistance  at 
the  temperature  shown  by  the  ther- 
mometer. 

The  current  should  be  increased 
gradually  and  the  temperature 
checked  by  resistance  readings  until 
a  maximum  of  125  C  is  reached.  This 
temperature  should  not  be  reached 
inside  of  six  hours,  and  must  not  be 
exceeded. 

Note:  The  regular  brushes  must  not 
be  used  to  carry  current  when  the 
field  is  stationary;  otherwise  local 
heating  will  occur  under  the  brushes 
and  cause  blackening  of  the  rings 
and  probable  damage  to  the  brushes. 
In  salt-air  conditions  there  may  also 
result    pitting    of   the    rings   due    to 
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electrolysis      Clamp    copper    hand- 
around  the  rings  and  attach  cables  to 

tllC-C     h.llld- 

Thi-  field  temperature  can  i 
termined  by  using  the  following  for 

nuil.t 

R  t)         114.5 

r 

where  t        reference  temperature  in 

degrei 
T  =  the  temperature  Bought 
R  =  the  observed  resistance 
r  =   resistance   at   the   reference 

temp. 

The  factory  average  test  valm    ol 

"r"  .it  2  5  C  tor  the  revolving  field  of 

this  machine  is  0.44  ohm 

Short-Circuit-Current  Method  of 

Drying  Out  Armature 

Windings 

Tlu-  armature  winding  of  .i  tur 
bine-generator  can  be  dried  out  by 
short  circuiting  the  main  terminals 
and  applying  field  current  until  a 
specified  armature  current  is  caused 
to  flow  in  the  winding.  Normal  rated 
armature  current  should  not  he  ex- 
ceeded during  this  process  The  total 
temperature  of  the  winding  as  re- 
corded by  the  highest-reading  tem- 
perature detector  must  not  exceed  85 
C  during  the  drying'out  process,  and 
the  armature  current  must  be  con 
trolled  to  meet  this  condition. 

When  a  generator  has  become 
soaked  with  moisture  the  mechanical 
Strength  of  the  insulation  is  reduced 
considerably.  To  prevent  crushing 
and  breaking  of  the  field  insulation. 
the  rotor  must  therefore  be  run  at 
reduced  speed  until  it  is  thoroughly 
dried  out,  as  shown  in  megohm  test. 
This  means  that  in  order  to  use  the 
short-circuit  method  of  drying  out 
the  generator  while  the  field  insula- 
tion is  still  moisture-soaked,  the  speed 
must  be  kept  low,  preferably  below 
half  speed. 

This  low  speed  in  conjunction  with 
the  flow  of  normal  armature  current 
will  aid  in  heating  the  armature  wind- 
ing to  a  point  high  enough  for  drying 
out  at  a  proper  rate. 

The  drying  of  a  generator  can  also 
be  hastened  considerably  by  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air.  This  can  be  done  by  restricting 
the  air  circulation  in  the  machine  by 
baffles,  tarpaulin,  etc.,  or  by  heating 
the  ingoing  air  with  electric  heaters, 
stoves,  or  similar  means,  or  by  using 
a  combination  of  the  above  two 
methods. 

Care  of  Generator 

The  generator  should  be  inspected 
at  regular  intervals,  observing  clean- 


tion  ol  brushes,  condi 
lion  oi  collector  rin  ■-.  eh  Tlu  tem 
perature  "t   the  armature   windings 

should  be  noted  a-  i  check  on  \.nli 
lation     The  temperature  ol   the   field 

winding  should  also  be  checked  occa 
sionally  by  measuring  the  re-.i-i.oue 

and    then    using    the    formula    given 

herewith. 

While  the  unit  i-  totally  enclosed 
t"  keep  out  dirt,  oil,  moisture.  cK  .  it 

should  nevertheless  be  inspected  at 
intervals  and  cleaned  out   it 
sary,  using  vacuum  cleaners  or  low- 
pressui  1  air.    The  cable 

and  bus  joints  should  be  kept  clean 
and  tree  from  oil  and  dirt. 

Inspect    the    brushes   regularly    to 

see  that  they  move  up  and  down  in 
their  holders  Keep  the  rigging  tree 
from  metal  particles,  dust,  oil,  etc. 
Inspect   the    wearin  of  the 

brushes  occasionally  and  keep  the 
full  surface  bearing  on  the  rings. 

Scoring  oi  the  brushes  is  usually 
due  to  hard  particles  becoming  im 
bedded  in  the  contact  surfaces.  These 
should  be  removed  by  re-sanding  and 
refitting  the  brushes. 

Pitting  of  the  collector-ring  sur 
faces  may  occur  when  the  generator 
i<  lett  idle  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time  with  the  brushes  resting  on 
the  rings,  particularly  in  moist  salt 
air.  This  is  caused  by  electrolysis  be- 
tween brushes  and  rings.  To  prevent 
this  action,  the  brushes  should  be 
raised  off  the  rin^s  during  such  pe- 
riods of  shutdown.  Pitting  must  be 
removed  in  severe  cases  by  turning 
and  then  polishing  the  rings  at  speed 
to  a  mirror  finish  with  crocus  cloth 
or,  in  light  cases,  by  dressing  the 
rings  at  speed  with  sandpaper,  fol- 
lowed by  polishing  with  crocus  cloth. 

If  the  brushes  begin  to  chatter  the 
cause  is  probably  irregularities,  flat 
spots,  etc.,  on  the  ring  surfaces.  Pro- 
longed chattering  will  probably  cause 
chipping  of  the  brushes,  and  should 
be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
may  be  done  by  clearing  up  the  col- 
lector rings  in  the  manner  described 
above  for  "pitting.'"  At  the  same  time 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
brushes  do  not  bind  or  stick  in  the 
holders.  The  brushes  need  no  lubri- 
cation, and  the  rings  should  be  kept 
free  from  coating  and  scaling  of  any 
kind  by  cleaning  periodically  with 
carbon  tetrachloride  or  similar  sol- 
vent. 

Removal  of  Generator  Rotor 

In  the  following  it  is  assumed  that 
the  coupling  between  the  turbine  and 
generator  is  broken,  that  the  coup-' 


ling   end  oi    the   generator  rot 
blocked  or   jacked   in   position,  and 
that    the    generator    inner   and    outer 
air   shields   and    rings    have    been    re 

moved 

(1)  Remove  the  turning  gear 

(2)  Place  a   jack  "r  block   under 

the  generator  rotor  at  the  pedestal 
end  oi  the  machine 

(})   Remove  the  bearing  cap  and 

the  bearing  lining,  and  then   remove 

the  pedestal. 

(4)  Place  a  curved  piece  ol  sheet 

metal,  equal  in  width  to  the  Stacked 
length  of  the  core,  in  the  air  gap  be- 
tween the  rotor  and  the  armature,  and 
lower  the  rotor  until  it  rest tin- 
sheet. 

(5)  By  means  ot  a  crane  i  ir  a  ..  bain 
falls,  slide  the  rotor  out  of  the  arma- 
ture. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
any  part  of  the  rotor  to  scrape  against 
the    insulation   of   the   armature   coils 

mnections. 

(6)  Do  not  try  to  lift  the  rotoi 
with  slings  or  chains  on  the  collector 
mi o>  Protect  the  fan  rings  against 
slings  or  chains  bearing  directly  on 

them. 


ROLLING   STEEL   FOR 
UBERTYS 

This  97-ton  metal  monolith  shown  being  mo- 
chined  at  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing. Company  will  be  installed  at  a  new 
steel  mill  to  roll  plates  for  Liberty  ships.  It 
is  a  housing  for  a  three-high  rolling  mill. 
The  "window"  in  which  the  inspector  stands 
will  hold  roll  bearings  and  the  hole  at  the 
top  will  contain  "screw  down"  mechanism 
for  putting  pressure  on  the  rolls. 
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CONVOY  REGULATION 
II — Security  and  Safety 

Last  month  we  discussed  the  prob- 
lems of  handling  ship  in  a  convoy, 
and  the  composition  of  the  convoy 
itself.  Many  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  a  convoy  are  of  a 
type  that  many  merchant  marine  offi- 
cers are  inclined  to  oppose  silently, 
or  at  least  fail  to  observe  strictly.  In 
most  cases  this  is  because  these  offi- 
cers fail  to  understand  the  cause  for 
and  the  reasons  behind  most  of  these 
regulations. 

Positive  Blackout 

One  of  these  is  the  darken  ship 
problem.  Everyone  understands  that 
there  should  be  no  running  lights 
used,  or  even  lights  showing  from 
port  holes,  yet  the  same  person  will 
question  the  need  for  refraining  from 
smoking.  It  is  hard  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that  a  lighted  match  even  for 
just  an  instant  could  possibly  cause 
trouble,  and  even  less  the  glow  of  a 
cigarette. 

If  these  flickers  of  light  were  all 
that  the  enemy  had  to  go  by,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a  possible 
excuse  for  this  line  of  thinking.  We 
learn  a  lot  from  our  own  submarine 
people,  and  if  you  look  at  this  ques- 
tion from  the  angle  of  the  submarine, 
you  can  see  where  that  fleeting 
glimpse  of  light  does  the  trick. 

A  submarine  will  stalk  a  convoy 
for  hours  before  it  will  attempt  to 
attack.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
the  escort  destroyers  have  not  de- 
tected him.  With  the  aid  of  his  de- 
tectors    he    knows    the    approximate 


position  of  his  selected  target.  He 
gets  the  best  position  he  can  with 
his  instruments,  and  determines  his 
firing  angle  and  torpedo  course.  The 
minute  he  fires  that  torpedo  he  knows 
that  he  will  be  pursued,  and  he  wants 
to  make  a  hit  before  that  happens,  so 
he  hesitates  to  fire  on  calculation 
until  he  must. 

He  is  all  ready  and  waiting  for  the 
moment  he  decides  to  let  go,  and  all 
of  this  time  he  is  hoping  for  just  one 
glimpse  of  the  target  to  verify  his 
instrument  position  and  target  angle. 
He  might  get  that  glimpse  from  a 
patch  of  moonlight  or  the  first  crack 
of  dawn,  so  he  hangs  on,  hoping. 
Now  if  some  accommodating  soul 
aboard  his  target  gives  him  the 
glimpse  he  needs  by  striking  a  match, 
or  showing  a  cigarette,  his  long  wait 
is  over,  he  lets  go  his  torpedo  and 
his  deed  is  done. 

Many  ships  keep  a  well-darkened 
ship  condition  for  days  on  end  until 
the  weather  gets  hot,  and  then  the 
problem  of  open  ports  comes  up.  The 
blackout  screens  that  let  in  a  little 
air,  and  yet  let  no  light  out,  are  a  big 
help  in  this  warm  weather.  These 
screens  do  not  satisfy  some  individ- 
uals, though,  and  it  seems  that  on 
every  ship  there  is  one  who  will  get 
ready  to  turn  in,  carefully  put  out  his 
light,  and  then  in  the  darkness  re- 
move the  blackout  screen.  If  his 
light:  remained  out  for  the  balance  of 
the  night  this  might  be  allowable, 
and  be  a  perfectly  safe  procedure, 
but,  as  so  often  happens,  he  has  a 
night  watch,  and  the  person  who 
comes  to  call  him  will  switch  on  the 
light,    and    there    we    have    an    un- 


guarded port  with  a  beam  of  light 
showing  out  for  all  to  see. 

This  happens  all  too  frequently  in 
a  convoy  of  any  size.  The  enemy  is 
waiting  for  just  such  a  slip  as  this, 
so  it  well  behooves  anyone  who  has 
an  open  port  to  unscrew  all  light 
globes  from  their  sockets  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  open  port  that  could  pos- 
sibly shine  out  even  as  a  reflection 
from  white  paint.  One  cannot  em- 
phasise this  point  too  much. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
blackout,  this  should  also  mean  a 
blackout  of  noise  as  well.  No  bells 
should  be  sounded  on  the  bridge  or 
in  the  engine  room  during  the  black- 
out period,  for  these  sounds  carry  a 
great  distance  at  sea.  Many  good 
authorities  feel  that  ships  operating 
singly  in  fog,  where  there  is  little 
danger  of  meeting  any  but  enemy 
ships,  should  not  sound  their  whistle. 
There  is  good  logic  in  this,  for  a  sur- 
faced submarine,  and  they  would  be 
surfaced  in  a  fog,  could  fire  a  torpedo 
on  the  whistle  sound  just  as  easily  as 
from  observation,  and  while  you 
might  pass  unnoticed  by  the  sub- 
marine, or  more  especially  a  raider, 
in  thick  fog,  the  whistle  is  an  open 
invitation  to  come  and  get  me. 

Convoy  Break-Up 

Because  it  frequently  becomes  nec- 
essary for  a  convoy  to  break  up,  after 
crossing  the  most  hazardous  part  of 
the  ocean,  and  for  many  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  convoy  to  proceed  to  their 
final  destination  alone,  we  will  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  a  vessel  acting 
singly,  and  of  course  these  problems 
apply  equally  to  the  convoy  as  a 
whole.  When  in  convoy,  however, 
they  are  met  and  solved  by  the  con- 
voy commander,  as  they  affect  his 
charge. 

When  you  set  out  alone  for  a  given 
destination  you  will  be  given  a  rec- 
ommended route  to  follow.  Do  so 
religiously,  for  in  the  event  of  at- 
tack, and  you  cannot  get  your  posi- 
tion out,  it  can  be  readily  computed, 
and  if  you  are  torpedoed,  your  sur- 
vivors can  be  more  quickly  recov- 
ered. The  route  given  to  you  is 
picked  as  the  best  route,  and  the  one 
safest  for  you  to  follow,  by  those  in 
the  best  position  to  know  the  reasons 
for  selecting  it  for  you. 

Having  seen  the  last  of  your  com- 
panions dip  over  the  horizon,  you 
must  now  realize  that  you  are  alone 
in  the  vast  sea,  with  very  little  ar- 
mament, and,  therefore,  you  are  in 
no  position  to  seek  out  the  enemy,  or 
to   engage   him.     You    will   do   your 
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ire  not  s^  heduled  .ir 
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■  ell  ti>  keep  distant   from  any 

imoke  I  tli.it  you  might 

ncounter 

B        -    )  'ii  .irv  acting  singl 

ject  to  many  dangers  that  a 

is  not     For  this  reason  you 

lany  things  to  keep  in  mind, 

.ind    must    be    alert    to    .ill    tonus    of 

1       may  encounter  the  e\  er 

submarine,  an  enemy  man  i  ii 

the  harmless-looking  but  very 

potent  raider 

The  raider  is  powerless  with  a  pro 

invoy,  while  .i  vessel  travel 

m>c  alone  is  his  natural  prey.  The  best 

>t'  modem  raiders  have  speed  ,inJ  arc 

well  armed,  and  many  of  them  carry 

■small   scouting   planes  that   .ire  able 

:<>  locate  vessels  alone,  .mJ  to  return 

rapidly   to   the    raider   with   the   de 

scription,    course    and    speed    of    the 

pre) 

With    the    information    thus    oh- 

tained,  it  is  possible  tor  the  raider  t.> 

shape   .i   converging  course   and   ar 

range  her  speed  so  that  she  will  (.ill 

in  behind  you  during  the  night  ready 

to  open  tire  at  dawn.    It  is  tor  this 

that  u  is  well   to  avoid  any 

•:i.it   comes  up  over  the   hon 

son,  .md  a  sharp  lookout  may  give 

chance  to  avoid  being  seen. 

The    importance    of    a    good    lookout 

.in  a   clear  day  at   sea   cannot   he   too 

strongly  stressed. 

As  far  as  possible,  all  changes  oi 
course  should  be  planned  so  that  they 
can  he  made  after  dark.  This  will 
upset  the  plans  of  any  interception 
that  might  have  been  the  results  ol 
plane  detection  during  the  daylight 

In. ill- 
It  your  route  takes  you  clear  ot  the 
usually  traveled  lanes,  the  danger  ol 
submarine   attack   is  less   than   if   you 
regularly  traveled  route,  but 
you   are    never   entirely    clear   ot    this 
danger,   for  the   submarine   is  always 
in  the  hunt  for  the  lone  vessel  with- 
tection.     The    older    models. 
md   many  of  the  new  cheaper  radio 
g   sets,   are  a  big  help  to  the 
submarine  in  his  efforts  to  locate  you. 
For    tins    reason,    none    but    approved 
radio    sets   should   be   used   or   even 
lliowed  on  board  your  vessel. 

Waste  Disposal 

Refuse  and  garbage  disposal  is  an 
other  matter  that  you  must  give  care 
I  ul  attention  to.  Absolutely  nothing 
should  be  thrown  overboard  at  any 
time     without    your    permission,    and 


then  ill  refuse  should  be  disp 
just  i  ,,l,  ,,„j  thus 
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iway  from    I 

\\  hen  refuse  is  thrown  overboard  it 
should  be  m  a  container  that  can  be 
emptied  in  one  throw,  .md  not  strewn 
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Refuse  and  floating  debris  that  i- 
thrown  overboard  piecemeal  make-  a 
ontinuout  line  astern  ol  the  vessel, 
ind  it  it  take-  ten  oi  fifteen  minutes 

to  clear  the  de<  k-  it  make-  a  line  like 
Ul    arrow    two    or    three    miles    long 

pointing  the  way  for  one  and  all  to 

An  enemy  plan,  or  other  vessel 
can  pick  up  this  line  ol   refuse  and 

from    it    determine   the   course   ot    the 

v  essel  thai  dispose  I  of  it  t  )ne  would 
hardly  consider  a  heap  of  waste  lying 

in   deck    as   an    indicator   for   the   en 
.•my.  but  improperly  disposed  of,  that 
it   what   it   become-. 
One  shipmaster  we  know  make-  u 

i  rule  to  change  course  ninety  de 
grees   while   disposing   of   such    mate 

rial.  It  does  tend  to  avoid  giving  his 
ours    away,  but  a    line  of  floating 

material,  no  matter  in  what  direction 
it  points,  is  bad.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  bundle  such  material  up  and 
try  to  get  it  all  over  at  one  time,  so 
that  there  is  but  one  heap  in  the 
water. 

You  should  never  throw  overboard 
inything  that  has  the  name  oi  the 
vessel  or  even  her  nationality  on  it 


Submarines  traveling  on  the  surface 

'I    the    wat.  ■  iw,    and    can 

thing  that  i-  float 
ing  that  they  might  be  interested  in, 

ind    you    may    be    -ure   that    li 
interested  in  and  take  full  advantage 

it    any    material    that    ha-   to   do   with 
-hip-  or  car..;.  ie- 

Radio  Silence 

You  are  instructed  to  maintain  ra 
.ho  silence.  Tin-  is  strictly  imperative 
when   operating   singly.    Whi  i 

ndergoing   enemy    attack,    and 

vour  instruction-  advise  you  to  broad 
:asi  the  general  signal  for  attack,  then 

you  are  to  do  50    When  you  give  this 

general  attack  signal  you  are  also  to 

give  your  position,  if  required.  To 
have  tin-  position  ever  ready  for  in- 
stant use.  it  is  advisable  that  you 
have  prepared  several  copies  of  the 
ship's  position  lor  each  halt  hour  in 
terval,  tor  the  ensuing  twenty-four 
hours  One  copy  ol  this  you  can  give 
to  the  radio  operator,  where  he  may 
have  it  available  lor  broadcasting 
when  you  direct  a  warning  bi  -  m 
out.  This  will  also  aid  you.  foi  you 
will  then  not  have  to  prepare  any 
message  other  than  the  letters  sig- 
nifying the  type  of  attack. 

The  other  copies  ot  the  ship's  half 
hourly  position  you  can  distribute 
among  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
lifeboats,  and  a  copy  or  two  may  be 
left  near  the  boats,  so  that,  should  it 
become  necessary  to  abandon  ship, 
the   ship's   position   will   be   available 
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for  each  boat.  With  enough  copies 
of  this  position  slip  extant,  one  copy 
at  least  is  hound  to  get  into  the  life- 
boats. 

Safety  at  Sea 

This  war  has  brought  out  many 
weaknesses  in  our  previous  methods 
of  safety  at  sea,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say  that  our  safety  at  sea  methods  for 
peace  times  no  longer  fit  these  days 
of  all-out  war,  and  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  is  adopting  new  regulations 
and  recommendations  as  fast  as  they 
are  proved.  While  these  new  regu- 
lations are  coming  out,  it  might  be 
well  here  to  mention  a  few  things 
that  we  have  learned  from  shipmates 
that  are  alive  to  tell  the  tale,  in  con- 
nection with  safety  at  sea. 

That  long-standing  habit  of  sea- 
men in  the  tropics  of  sleeping  on  top 
of  hatches  must  be  abandoned  for 
the  duration.  In  the  event  of  tor- 
pedo attack,  the  sudden  explosion 
will  frequently  blow  the  hatches  off 
the  cargo  holds  adjacent  to  the  point 
of  contact.  In  several  cases  the  only 
personnel  lost  in  submarine  attack 
were  those  crew  members  on  top  of 
the  after  hatches. 

Much  has  been  said  about  swim- 
ming through  burning  oil  these  days, 
and  courses  in  water  safety  are  given 
in  every  seaport  about  the  best 
method  of  accomplishing  this.  The 
only  trouble  with  this,  though,  is  that 
it  tends  to  make  the  idea  of  swim- 
ming through  or  in  oil  easy  and  pos- 
sible. At  best,  and  using  any  form  of 
breast  stroke,  it  is  a  hazardous  under- 
taking, and  should  not  be  attempted 
if  there  is  any  place  around  the  ship 
where  there  is  clear  water.  It  is  much 
safer  to  encourage  all  hands  to  look 
around,  take  their  time  and  coolly 
find  the  best  place  to  jump,  rather 
than  to  go  over  the  side  in  burning 
oil.  just  to  get  off  the  ship  in  a  hurry. 

In  handling  a  boat  in  the  vicinity 
of  burning  oil  to  pick  up  survivors, 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that  where 
the  oil  is  burning  there  is  a  rapid 
heating  and  rising  of  the  air,  and  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  near  gale  blow- 
ing toward  the  burning  oil,  that  in- 
creases in  intensity  as  one  approaches 
the  fire,  and  if  the  boat  gets  too  close 
to  it,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  blown  into  the 
fire,  and  all  on  board  either  lost  or 
very  badly  burned. 

Leeway  for  Masters 

The  law  allows  you  as  master  great 
leeway  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
regulations  as  regards  the  safety  of 
life  aboard  your  ship.  This  is  a  broad 
subject  and  well  worth  your  attention 


and  constant  study.  Visualize  the 
many  conditions  that  might  arise 
aboard  your  ship,  and  then  do  what 
you  can  to  overcome  the  worst  that 
could  happen  in  every  case.  Make 
your  plans  to  get  your  crew  off  in  the 
boats  with  the  ship  sinking  down  by 
the  head,  and  the  crew  having  to 
travel  to  the  boats.  When  you  plan 
this  all  out,  with  lifelines  along  the 
passageways,  then  reverse  the  process 
and  plan  it  with  the  ship  going  down 
stern  first.  You  will  soon  see  that 
there  is  no  end  to  the  work  and 
thought  required. 

The  question  of  having  all  boats 
swung  out  is  another  unsolved  prob- 
lem. Ships  that  have  been  torpedoed 
have  lowered  all  boats  and  got  all 
hands  off  safely  because  the'r  boats 
were  swung  out  and  ready  to  do. 
Other  vessels  with  their  boats  swung 
out  and  ready  have  had  their  boats 
cut  away,  and  riddled  with  holes  by 
the  force  of  the  torpedo  explosion 
and  its  resultant  debris.  There  are 
two  very  definite  schools  of  thought 
on  this,  but  we  feel  that  a  boat  that 
goes  down  with  the  ship  because  she 
was  well  gripped  to  the  chocks  does 
no  one  any  good,  while  a  damaged 
boat  may  be  repaired  and  be  the 
cause  of  saving  someone's  life. 

Boat  falls  should  be  on  reels  and 
covered  with  light  canvas  that  is 
easily  slipped,  for  frequently  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  torpedo  has  thrown  oil 
up  on  the  boat  deck  and  so  covered 
the  falls  that  lowering  of  the  boats 
was  greatly  impaired  or  impossible. 
It  has  been  recommended  that  a 
bucket  of  sand  or  sawdust  be  avail- 
able for  this  purpose,  but  a  canvas 
cover  would  do  the  job  much  better 
and  cause  far  less  accidents  in  the 
actual  lowering  of  the  boats. 

One  more  thought  in  abandoning 
ship:  If  you  do  not  get  away  in  a 
boat  and  must  go  over  the  side,  do 
so  on  the  low  side  if  she  is  listed. 
Use  a  line  if  at  all  possible,  and  a 


minute  spent  securing  a  line  may  be 
the  means  of  getting  off  the  ship 
safely  and  without  injury. 

If  the  low  side  should  happen  to 
be  the  weather  side,  and  if  there  is 
much  of  a  sea  running,  be  careful 
lest  you  be  washed  back  aboard.  It 
is  best  under  these  conditions  to  go 
off  the  bow  or  stern,  whichever  is 
lowest,  for  the  sea  will  then  wash  you 
clear  of  the  vessel. 

Remember  always  that  even 
though  you  might  lose  your  ship  to 
the  enemy,  every  life  that  you  save  is 
a  life  that  is  ready  to  carry  on  in  our 
essential  job  of  delivering  the  goods. 


Unusual  Award 

An  unusual  honor  has  been  paid 
the  firm  of  Albert  Kahn  Associated 
Architects  and  Engineers,  Inc.,  De- 
troit, for  its  work  in  designing  build- 
ings and  facilities  for  numerous  naval 
bases. 

This  is  in  the  form  of  a  special, 
hand-engrossed  certificate  of  com- 
mendation from  Rear  Admiral  B. 
Moreell,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  of  The  Navy  Department, 
which  reads: 

"The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Navy  Department,  commends  Albert 
Kahn,  Incorporated,  for  outstanding 
services  rendered. — Their  devotion 
and  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  tasks 
in  hand  when  designing  buildings 
and  facilities  for  Naval  Air  Stations 
and  for  other  Naval  Stations  on 
numerous  Pacific  Islands,  Alaska  and 
Continental  United  States  in  further- 
ance of  The  Navy  War  Construction 
Program." 


Louis  Kahn.  president,  shows  a  group  of 
his  associates  the  special  certificate  of 
commendation  issued  to  the  company  for 
designing  numerous  naval  bases. 
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(1  )  The  company's  men  and  women  and 
their  families  attend  the  noon-hour  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  San  Francisco  shop. 

(2)  Before  an  ingenious  decorative 
background,  the  Captain  of  the  Port 
Battalion  Band  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
under  the  direction  of  Specialist  Second 
Class  Eddie  Pieetti,  provided  band  and 
orchestral  music  for  the  ceremony. 

(3)  Frank  Fox  tours  the  new  shop  with 
Lieut.  Comm.  Harold  Webb,  Comm.  Paul 
Freti  and  Lieut.  Leon  V.  Palmer  of  the 
Office  of  Assistant  Industrial  Manager, 
U.   S.  N. 


(4)  Yeoman  Third  Class  Harold  Doo- 
little  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  gives 
his  excellent  rendition  of  "The  Lord's 
Prayer." 

(5)  Aviation  Radioman  Third  Class 
Johnny  Martinez  represents  his  fellow 
fighting  men  at  the  Oak  Knoll  Hospital, 
speaking  at  the  dedication  ceremony. 

(6)  F.  P.  Ritchie,  superintendent  engi- 
neer of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company,  James  Scott,  manager  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Al  Safholm,  port  engi- 
neer   in    San    Francisco   for    U.    S.    Lines, 
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pause  during  their  inspection  of  the  new 
quarters. 

(7)  Al  Fleming,  who  has  been  with  the 
company  since  its  inception  in  1921,  is 
applauded  at  the  ceremony. 

(8)  Al  Safholm  and  Capt.  Vance  Trout, 
operating  manager  of  U.  S.  Lines. 

(9)  Dusty  Dale  Chivers  works  in  the 
Sheet  Metal  Department. 

(10)  Captain  J.  W.  Fowler,  Assistant 
Industrial  Manager,  U.  S.  N.  at  San 
Francisco,  is  absorbed  in  "Shipmates," 
the  company's  own  publication. 
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NAMED   FOR   HERO 

Another  destroyer,  the  Lows,  was  sent 
down  the  ways  trom  the  yards  of  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corporation  in 
Seattle  on  April  22.  The  new  ship  was 
named  for  Lieut.  Alexander  Laws,  U.  S.  N., 
who  did  distinguished  service  in  the  Tripoli- 
tanian  War  of  1804.  The  Laws  was  chris- 
tened by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Farwell,  wife  of 
Comm.  R.  F.  Farwell,  U.  S.  N.  R.,  technical 
adviser. 


New  West  Coast  Record 

The  West  Coast  again  established 
a  new  record  in  monthly  ship  pro- 
duction in  April  when  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission's  four 
Richmond  shipyards  laid  24  keels, 
launched  24  ships  and  made  24  de- 
liveries, Carl  W.  Flesher,  Regional 
Director  of  the  Commission,  has  an- 
nounced. Contributing  to  this  ac- 
complishment are  Richmond  Ship- 
building Co.'s  Yards  Nos.  1,  2.  3 
and  4. 


The  launchings  at  the  Richmond 
yards  were  listed  as  21  Liberty  ships, 
2  special  naval  craft  and  1  large  19,- 
800-ton  C4  type  vessel. 

"Splendid  endeavors  on  the  part 
of  ship  workers  are  making  this  pro- 
duction possible,"  said  Mr.  Flesher, 
"in  spite  of  serious  shortage  of  weld- 
ers. In  meeting  the  wartime  need  for 
ships,  we  find  that  lack  of  sufficient 
welders  has  become  a  virtual  bottle- 
neck. 

"Right  now  we  could  use  tens  of 
thousands  of  additional  workers.  We 
have  organized  a  large  welding 
school,  with  classes  open  to  both  men 
and  women.  Most  women  have  an 
aptitude  for  welding,  and  turn  out 
very  creditable  work." 


Long  Beach  Saluted 

Long  Beach's  importance  to  the 
nation  as  a  war  production  center 
and  vital  seaport  was  saluted  by  the 
United  States  Navy  and  Consolidat- 
ed Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  on  May  5, 
when  the  harbor's  first  escort  vessel, 
the  U.  S.  S.  Long  Beach,  slid  down 
the  ways. 

The  sleek  battle  craft,  which  will 
be  used  to  aid  in  the  all-out  war 
against  submarines,  was  launched 
from  the  yard's  Wilmington  ship- 
yard. Sponsor  of  the  vessel  was  Mrs. 
Walter  H.  Boyd,  prominent  civic 
leader  of  Long  Beach.  Mrs.  Boyd's 
matron  of  honor  was  Mrs.  Clarence 
Wagner,  wife  of  the  mayor  of  Long 
Beach. 

Many  high-ranking  Navy  officers 
and  Long  Beach  city  officials  attend- 
ed the  simple  ceremonies  before  the 
launching.  Mayor  Wagner  was  the 
principal  speaker,  and  Alden  G. 
Roach,  president  of  the  company, 
was  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  occasion  constituted  the  first 
night  launching  ever  held  at  the 
yard's  local  shipyards. 
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Merchant  Shipbuilding 
For  April 

During  the  month  of  April  United 
States  merchant  shipyards  again 
broke  all  previous  world  records  for 
ship  production  by  delivering  into 
service  157  ships  totaling  1,606,600 
tons  deadweight,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission announced.  It  is  the  third 
consecutive  month  this  year  in  which 
the  output  by  American  shipbuilders 
exceeded  that  achieved  during  the 
preceding  month. 

April  production  brings  the  total 
thus  far  in  1943  to  536  ships  aggre- 
gating 5,370,200  tons  deadweight. 
This  more  than  equals  the  total  ton- 
nage constructed  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  record-breaking  year 
of  1942. 

Delivery  of  five  merchant  ships  a 
day  has  become  routine.  The  April 
construction  was  at  an  annual  rate  in 
excess  of  19,000,000  tons  deadweight, 
the  approximate  goal  set  up  in  the 
Commission's  schedules. 

Not  only  was  an  all-time  high  es- 
tablished for  the  number  of  merchant 
ships  and  total  tonnage  delivered 
during  any  one  month,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, California  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration at  Wilmington,  California,  un- 
der McCone  -  Bechtel  management, 
broke  all  previous  records  for  a  single 
yard  by  delivering  19  Liberty  ships. 

Another  West  Coast  shipyard,  the 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  under  Kaiser  man- 
agement, was  second,  with  delivery 
of    17   Liberty  ships. 

The  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, however,  continues  to  lead  in 
the  greatest  productivity  per  way. 
That  yard  delivered  its  17  ships  from 
1 1  ways,  while  California  produced 
19  on  14  ways  and  Bethlehem-Fair- 
field  16  on  16  ways. 

The  complete  list  of  shipyards  and 
the  number  and  types  of  vessels  de- 
livered by  each  in  April  is  as  follows: 
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SHIP    DELIVERIES   IN    APRIL 

SHIPYARD  No.  of  Vessels  Type  of  Vend 

Alabama   Dry  Dock  &   Shipbuilding  Co.  1  Tonker 

Mobil*.  Alabama 

AvondaU-    Marine    Ways     Inc.  2  Seaqoinq  Tuqs 

Westweqo.    Louisiana 

BarnesDuluth    Shipbuildinq   Co.  1  Coastal  Tanker 

Duluth,    Minnesota 

Bethlehem-Fairfield    Shipyard,    Inc.  16  EC-2  Carqo 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Bethlehem-Sparrows   Point   Shipyard.   Inc.  2  Tankers 

Sparrows  Point,  Maryland 

California    Shipbuildinq    Corporation  19  EC-2  Carqo 

Wilminqton.   California 

Concrete  Ship  Constructors  3  Concrete  Barqes 

Nationol  City,  California 

Consolidated    Steel   Corporation,   Ltd.  5  CI  Carqo 

Wilminqton.  California  1  Special  Type 

Delta  Shipbuildinq  Company,  Inc.  &  EC-2  Carqo 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

East  Coast  Shipyards,  Inc.  2  Coastal  Tankers 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

Froemminq    Brothers,   Inc.  1  Seaqoinq  Tuq 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Gulf    Shipbuildinq    Corporation  2  C-2  Carqo 

Mobile,  Alabama 

Houston   Shipbuildinq   Corporation  6  EC-2  Carqo 

Houston,  Texas 

Inqalls    Shipbuildinq    Corporation  2  C-3  Carqo 

Pascaqoula,  Mississippi 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 2  EC-2  Carqo 

Panama  City,  Florida 

Kaiser   Company,    Inc.  3  Tankers 

Swan  Island,  Portland,  Oregon 

Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuildinq  Co.  3  Coastal  Carqo 

Sturqeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Marinship   Corporation        1  EC-2  Carqo 

Sausalito,  California 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  2  C-2  Carqo 

Oakland,  California 

New     Enqland    Shipbuildinq    Co.     (Formerly 

South    Portland)     8  EC-2  Carqo 

South  Portland,  Maine 

North  Carolina  Shipbuildinq  Co. 10  EC-2  Carqo 

Wilminqton,  North  Carolina 

Oregon  Shipbuildinq  Corporation 17  EC-2  Carqo 

Portland,  Oregon 

Pacific  Bridqe  Company   1  Coastol  Carqo 

San  Francisco,  California 

Pennsylvania   Shipyards,    Ine 2  C-1  Carqo 

Beaumont,  Texas 

Pusey  and  Jones  Corporation 1  C-1  Carqo 

Wilminqton,  Delaware 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation 7  EC-2  Carqo 

(Richmond   Shipyard   No.  1),  Richmond,  Calif. 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation  13  EC-2  Carqo 

(Richmond  Shipyard  No.  2),   Richmond,  Calif. 

Kaiser   Company,    Inc 4  Special  Type 

(Richmond  Shipyard  No.  3A),  Richmond,  Calif. 

St.  Johns  River  Shipbuildinq  Co. 1  EC-2  Carqo 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

Southeastern  Shipbuildinq  Corporation  3  EC-2  Carqo 

Savannah,  Georqia 

Sun  Shipbuidinq  and  Dry  Dock  Co 6  Tankers 

Chester,  Pennsylvania 

Walsh-Kaiser  Company.  Inc.  (formerly  Rheem)  1  EC-2  Carqo 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Weldinq  Enqineers,  Ine.  1  Tanker 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Company 2  C-3  Carqo 

San  Francisco,  California 

TOTAL 157 


American   Bureau   Honored 
By  Ships'  Names 

When  -1 1 1 p-  are  being  sin    I 
at  the  rate  ol  mon  than  six  daily,  the 
mes  a   mere   routine   to 
which   few  people  pay  much  atten 
iimi    However,  the  names  bi 
>>n  two  Liberty  -lnp<  recently  launched 
.it  Bethlehem  Fairfield  Shipyard  Inc  . 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  an 
interest  to  .ill  American  shipowners. 

I  i  Is  an  th<   S  S    Si 
Taylor  and  the  SS   Charles  A.  Mc- 
Allister, launched  respectively  on  the 

II  tli  .mJ  12th  "i  May,  They  were 
sponsored  by  Mn  G  Campbell  Tay- 
lor, wife  "I  the  grandson  oi  Steven 
si  in  Taylor,  and  by  Mrs  Charles  Mc- 
Allister, widow  ol  the  captain 

nson  Taylor  was  president  oi 
the  American  Bureau  of  shipping 
from  1916  to  1926.  In  the  latter  year 
he  relinquished  active  duties  to  be- 
come Chairman  of  the  Board  Du<  to 
In-  great  ability  .mJ  wise  manage- 
ment .it  that  tunc,  the  Bureau  has 
now  grown  to  a  leading  position 
among  the  classification  societies  of 
the  world.  Before  joining  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  Mr.  Taylor  had  been 
vice  president  of  W.  £r  A.  Fletcher 
Company  and  Quintard  Iron  Works 


TANKER   FOR   THE  NAVY 

Launching  of  S.  S.  Kennebago,  one  of  the 
great  tankers  destined  for  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
was  a  family  affair  at  Marinship  on  May  9, 
when  the  charming  Mrs.  William  E.  Waste, 
wife  of  the  yard's  general  manager,  spon- 
sored the  ship.  Their  two  sons,  William 
(right)  and  Jimmie  (left),  enjoyed  the 
affair  as  much  as  their  parents. 

Warmskip  photo) 
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for  almost  half  a  century.  A  foremost 
designer  of  propulsion  machinery  for 
side-wheel  vessels,  an  executive  and 
president  of  Webb  Institute  of  Naval 
Architecture,  a  charter  member  and 
a  member  of  the  Council  and  a  vice 
president  of  the  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  engineers.  He 
was  born  in  New  York  on  February 
12,  1848,  and  died  on  May  19,  1926. 

Captain  Charles  A.  McAllister 
joined  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping as  vice  president  in  1919,  and 
in  1926  was  elected  president,  serv- 
ing until  his  death  in  1932. 

Earning  his  rank  in  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  which  he  served 
from  1892  until  1919,  Captain  Mc- 
Allister held  the  title  of  Engineer- 
in-Chief  for  14  years.  Previously  he 
had  worked  in  the  drawing  rooms  of 
the  William  Cramp  6?  Sons  Ship  and 
Engine  Building  Companv  and  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  6?  Dry 
Dock  Company,  and  at  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering  of  the  Navy 
Department.  He  also  was  active  in 
the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers,  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  and  being  elected 
a  vice  president  in  1927.  He  also  was 
a  trustee  of  Webb  Institute. 

Among  those  attending  the  launch- 
ings  were  J.  Lewis  Luckenbach,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping, and  Mrs.  Luckenbach;  David 
Arnott,  vice  president  and  chief  sur- 
veyor of  the  Bureau,  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
nott; Mrs.  R.  H.  Gwaltney,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  McAllister;  G.  Campbell 
Taylor,  grandson  of  the  late  Steven- 
son Tavlor;  and  Captain  Giles  Sted- 
man  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Service. 


168  Ail-Steel  Tank  Barges 

A  fleet  of  168  all-steel  petroleum 
tank  barges,  with  a  total  carrying 
capacity  of  1,600,000  barrels,  will  be 
constructed  immediately  for  opera- 
tion on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Rivers,  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation said  in  announcing  major 
revisions  in  the  nation's  big  barge 
construction  and  conversion  program. 

The  all-steel  welded  barges  have 
replaced  195  wooden  ones  on  the  pro- 
gram authorised  last  December.  It  is 
expected  that  many  of  the  steel  boats 
will  be  ready  for  service  by  late  Oc- 
tober, when  the  2 1  river  towboats 
which  will  haul  them  are  scheduled 
for  delivery. 
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ODT  said  work  is  progressing  well 
on  the  waterway  equipment  intended 
to  increase  the  transportation  of  oil 
to  the  Eastern  seaboard.  Actual  con- 
struction is  under  the  direction  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers  and  the  Inland 
Waterway  Corporation. 

Other  changes  in  the  program  in- 
clude abandonment  of  plans  for  a 
water-rail  transshipment  terminal  at 
Olmsted,  near  Cairo,  111.,  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  steel  dry-cargo 
barges  to  be  converted  to  petroleum 
carriers. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  program  calls 
for: 

Construction  of  305  wooden  and 
composite  (wood  and  steel)  barges, 
capacity  6000  barrels  each;  168  all- 
steel  barges,  capacity  9500  "barrels 
each;  100  diesel  tugboats  of  600 
horsepower  each;  21  river  steam  tow- 
boats  of  2000  horsepower  each; 
water-rail  transshipment  facilities  at 
Jacksonville  and  Panama  City,  Flor- 
ida; and  conversion  of  116  dry-cargo 
steel  barges  to  petroleum  carriers, 
average  capacity  10,650  barrels. 

Also  authorized  for  construction 
when  needed  are  400  wooden  cargo 
barges.  Action  on  these,  however, 
will  depend  on  the  need  for  replacing 
the  steel  barges  converted  to  the  pe- 
troleum trade.  ODT  officials  said  a 
survey  is  being  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  replacing  all,  or 
part,  of  the  116  barges  withdrawn. 
An  early  decision  was  promised. 

Riveting  Record  at  Calship 

Two  new  world's  championship 
riveting  records  were  set  by  crack 
workers  at  the  California  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  when  2001  rivets 
were  driven  by  each  of  two  five-man 
teams  in  approximately  five  and  one- 
half  hours. 

Driving  %-inch  baldface  rivets  at 
the  rate  of  363.8  per  hour,  the  team 
headed  by  Denver  H.  Spann  finished 
a  scant  six  minutes  ahead  of  the 
quintet  led  by  W.  G.  Bolles. 

Both  teams  covered  an  area  of  the 
side  shell  section  of  Hull  200 — the 
S.  S.  Billy  Mitchell— 20  feet  by  80 
feet  in  area,  driving  from  scaffold 
levels  ranging  from  six  to  30  feet  in 
height. 

Spann,  who  led  his  men  on  the 
starboard  side  of  the  Liberty  ship,  has 
been  a  riveter  for  10  years,  and  14 
months  ago  taught  the  runner-up 
the  art  of  holding  a  riveting  gun. 


Four  Naval  Ships  Launched 

Four  Navy  vessels — two  subma- 
rines and  two  "floating  workshops," 
were  launched  within  43  minutes  at 
the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company's 
yard  at  Philadelphia  on  April  18. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  current 
shipbuilding  program  for  the  Navy, 
and  probably  the  first  time  in  the 
nation's  history,  that  so  many  Navy 
vessels  were  sent  down  the  ways  in 
one  day  by  a  private  shipyard  along 
the  Delaware  River,  birthplace  of  the 
American  Navy. 

The  submarine  Dragonet  was  the 
first  of  the  four  vessels  launched,  and 
was  christened  by  Mrs.  John  E.  Ging- 
rich. 

The  workshop  YR-43  next  was 
launched,  sponsored  by  12 -year-old 
Elaine  Peyton,  daughter  of  Ralph  R. 
Peyton,  a  machinist  at  Cramp.  Guests 
then  moved  to  another  building  way 
for  the  launching  of  the  YR-44,  spon- 
sored by  8-year-old  Jean  Veres, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Veres,  a  welder. 

The  fourth  launching  was  that  of 
the  submarine  Escolar,  the  sponsor 
being   Mrs.    J.    Bilosoly   Hudgins   of 

Norfolk,  Va. 


Launching  of  U. 
Dragonet  at  C 
Shipbuilding 
pony's  Yard  on 
18. 
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Above:    B.    B.    WILLIAMS 
Below:   GORDON   LEFEBVRE 

Named  President  of 
Cooper-Bessemer 

Announcement  of  the  election  of 
Gordon  Lcfebvrc  to  the  office  of 
president  and  genera]  manager  of 
the  Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation 
was  released  following  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of 
th.it  company. 

Mr.  Lefebvre  succeeds  B.  B.  Wil- 
liams, former  president,  who  will  re- 
main active  in  the  corporation,  con- 
tinuing his  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 


In  his  previous  capacity  as  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  company,  whose  two  plants  are 
located  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and 
Grove  ("itv,  I\<  ,  Mr.  Lefebvre  had 
been  particularly  active  in  helping 
li  its  present  high 
peak  in  the  production  of  marine 
engines  lor  the  Navy  and  Maritime 
Commission,  and  stationary  power 
units  and  compressors  used  by  vital 
war  industries. 

The   "heroes   in   dungarees"   con 

tunic  to  make  marine  history,  Now 
it's  George  B.  Allen,  chief  officer  and 
well  known  along  the  Pacific  ! 
Admiral  E.  S.  Land  came  all  the  was 
from  Washington  to  San  Francisco 
to  award  this  hero  the  Merchant 
Marine  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
on  behalf  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  citation  reads  for  heroism 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
The  deed  of  I  Jhief  Officer  Allen  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  feats  in  the 

hundreds  to  date  by  these  men  of  the 
merchant   service.   The  citation   read: 

"A  torpedo  struck  the  stern  of  his 
ship,  demolishing  the  rudder  and 
propeller,  blowing  the  steering  en 
gine  through  the  top  of  the  after 
housi  .  and  wrecking  the  crew's  quar 
ters.  He  formed  a  rescue  parts'  which, 
while  the  ship  was  Milking,  went  aft 
into  the  wreckage  of  the  crew's  quar- 
ters below  the  main  deck  and  carried 
out  five  injured  men  trapped  in  the 
wreckage, 

"His  extraordinary  courage  and 
disregard  of  his  own  safety  in  thus 
rescuing  members  of  Ins  crew  will  he 
an  enduring  inspiration  to  seamen  of 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
everywhere. 

Captain  Garland  Rotch,  who  served 
as  advisory  marine  architect  for  Tem- 
pleton  Crocker  in  designing  the  pala- 
tial yacht  Zaca,  now  in  war  service, 
died  in  a  Palo  Alto  hospital.  He- 
served  as  a   lieutenant  commander  in 


World  War  I.  and  lived  to  see  the 
Vessel  he  helped  design  "enlisted  "  in 
the  present  war.  although  he  him-elf 
had  been  unable  again  to  serve  his 
country. 

Capt.  William  Fisher 

The  ruk^  maki  retirement  manda 
tory  at  the  age  of  70  So  Captain 
William  Fisher  has  retired  as  super 

v  isniL'  merchant   marine  Lnspi    I 

the  Coast   Guard,    12th    Naval    Dis 

met. 

But  he  doesn't  feel  "70."  N 
does  he  look  it.  and.  moreover,  it  it 
were  up  to  him,  he  would  still  be  at 
his  large  desk  in  the  Custom  House. 
supervising  merchant  marine  inspec- 
tion for  the  district;  overseeing  the 
licensing  and  certifying  of  officers, 
pilots  and  seamen:  investigating  ma 
rine  casualties;  checking  the  licensing 
of  motorboat  operators,  and  carrying 
on  a  multitude  of  other  vital  wai 
time  duties. 

Captain  Fisher's  job—  or  jobs 
went  to  .mother  veteran  of  thi  3i  3 
Lines,  Captain  John  P.  Tibbetts  of 
Alameda,  formerly  inspector  of  hulls 
and  at  one  time  skipper  of  the  liner 
Ventura. 

Even  though  Captain  Fisher  has 
been  the  master  of  three  ships,  and 
sailed  on  countless  others  throughout 
the  world,  he  has  considered  San 
Francisco  his  home  since  L892,  when. 
as  the  honor  graduate  at  ll>  from  the 
New  York  State  School  Ship,  he  re- 
ported here  as  a  cadet  with  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co. 

"It  was  mainly  due  to  my  wife's  in- 
sistence." he  smiles,  "that  I  swal- 
lowed the  anchor  m  1912  and  gave 
up  s.nling  for  a  shore  job.  In  those 
times  we  were  out  from  60  to  70  days 
and  back  home  for  eight." 

Captain  Fisher  probably  was  the 
youngest  American-born  shipmaster 
of  those  days.  At  ?5  he  was  skipper 
of  a  12.IKKI  ton  liner. 
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The  close  association  and  constant  com- 
panionship remarked  by  shipping  executives 
between  Admiral  E.  S.  Land  (left)  and  Carl 
W.  Flesher  during  the  visit  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
last  month  for  Maritime  Day  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  one  that  has  existed  since  Mr. 
Flesher  was  a  cadet  at  Annapolis. 

It   is   no  secret   that  Admiral    Land   regards 
his  West  Coast  regional  director  as 
the   outstanding   shipbuilding   experts 
country. 


of 


The    transfer    of    David    Currier, 

since  1939  chief  inspector  for  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
with  offices  first  in  San  Francisco  and 
then  in  the  Oakland  headquarters, 
caused  deep  regret  by  his  many 
friends  and  business  associations. 

Mr.  Currier  is  now  chief  inspec- 
tor in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  marine 
men  in  the  country.  A  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  he  took  his  degree  in 
engineering  at  Brown  University.  He 
was  connected  with  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping  for  many  years 
and  was  the  bureau's  representative 
in  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 
During  World  War  I  Mr.  Currier 
was  with  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  held  many  important 
posts  in  the  construction  division. 
He  was  later  with  the  Norway  Pa- 
cific Drydock  Company  in  Seattle. 

Joseph  S.  Wilson  is  now  assistant 
regional  director  of  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission,  it  was  announced 
by  Carl  W.  Flesher,  regional  direc- 
tor on  the  West  Coast. 

Mr.  Wilson,  an  attorney,  was  at 
one  time  affiliated  with  the  Wilson 
Line,  and  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Bellanca  Aircraft  Company. 

The  appointment  was  to  assist  Mr. 
Flesher  in  the  mounting  duties  and 
responsibilities  developing  as  the 
region  under  his  supervision  has,  in 
the  first  four  months  of  1943,  con- 
tributed an  average  of  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  national  tonnage  output. 
Mr.  Wilson  makes  his  office  in  the 
Maritime  Commission  headquarters 
m  Oakland. 


Jay  Murphy,  chief  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  in  Hawaii, 
and  formerly  representative  of  the 
American  President  Lines  in  Hono- 
lulu, is  a  San  Francisco  visitor,  con- 
ferring with  John  E.  Cushing,  deputy 
assistant. 

One  of  the  highest  ranks  attained 
by  a  steamship  official  has  been  con- 
ferred on  John  M.  Franklin,  former 
president  of  the  United  States  Lines. 
The  Senate  confirmed  his  elevation 
to  a  brigadier-general  from  colonel. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  marine 
executives  commandeered  for  service. 
He  is  now  chief  of  the  water  division 
of  the  Transportation  Corps,  Army 
Service  Forces,  and  is  stationed  in 
Washington.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
late  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  one  of  the 
country's  ablest  maritime  leaders, 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  na- 
tion's success  in  the  last  war. 

J.  Ward  Mailliard  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners,  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  succeeded  Joseph  F.  Marias. 
Appointment  was  made  by  Governor 
Warren,  who  named  Thomas  Coask- 
ley,  an  attorney,  and  W.  G.  Welt, 
a  representative  of  the  Railroad 
Brotherhood,  to  succeed  Commis- 
sioners Harry  See  and  George  Sehl- 
meyer.  Mr.  Mailliard  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Captain  Haakon  A.  Pederson,  52, 

skipper  for  the  United  States  Lines, 
who  was  believed  dead  when  his  ship 
was  sunk  by  a  Jap  submarine,  is 
alive  and  a  prisoner  in  a  Nipponese 
camp.  Relatives  had  mourned  the 
death  of  Capt.  Pederson  as  well  as 
seventeen  of  his  crew.  The  latter 
are   also    prisoners. 

The  U.  S.  Lines  had  awarded  "post- 
humously" a  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  to  Capt.  Pederson.  He  is  well 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  having 
sailed  here  as  mate  and  master  before 
the  war. 

Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  chairman 
of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
upon  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  to 
be  the  principal  speaker  at  a  Mari- 
time Day  luncheon,  said  that  Amer- 
ica's post-war  merchant  marine  pro- 
gram is  to  have  the  best  ships  in 
the  world  and  as  many  of  them  as 
any  other  nation.  A  stimulating  state- 
ment from  such  a  reliable  authority 
to  the  youth  who  have  chosen  various 


branches  of  the  American   merchant 
marine  as  their  career. 

Kenneth  H.  Finnesey,  former 
steamship  company  executive,  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  transport  service  at 
the  San  Francisco  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion since  last  May,  is  now  a  major. 
He  was  recently  elevated  from  a 
captaincy    for    meritorius    service. 

Pacific  Coast  friends  of  Comman- 
der Bennett  M.  Dodson  were  pleased 
with  the  news  he  had  been  elevated 
from  lieutenant  commander  and  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  new 
United  States  Marine  Basic  Training 
School  at  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

Commander  Dodson  is  remem- 
bered as  executive  officer  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Schoolship  under  Cap- 
tain Mayo.  He  is  one  of  the  youngest 
men  to  hold  this  rank  and  post  under 
WSA. 

The  passing  of  Paul  Selleck,  for  ten 
years  with  the  Furness  Line,  Los 
Angeles,  after  a  three-month's  illness, 
was  reported  with  regret  by  his 
business  associates. 

Frank  J.  O'Connor,  one  of  the  best- 
known  and  highly-respected  shipping 
men  on  the  West  Coast,  has  been 
added  to  the  directorship  of  the 
American  President  Lines,  Dr.  Henry 
F.  Grady,  president,  announced. 

Mr.  O'Connor  needs  little  intro- 
duction to  shipping  men.  He  is  Cali- 
fornia manager  of  the  Donovan  Lum- 
ber Co.;  was  for  fifteen  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Shipowners  Association 

FRANK   J.    O'CONNOR 
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ol  the  1' 

v  hairman  ol  tin-  marine  commiti 

the  San  Francisco  Chamber  o(  I 

is  well  a>  having  served  tor 
president  and  general 
manager  ol  the  California  Wholesale 
Lumb  ii 

I    1 1    I  ofland,  I  Inited  Stati 
ordinator   ol    ship   repair   and   con 
version,  with  headquarters  u 
York,    made   an    inspection   tour   oi 
Pacific   Coast    yards   the    latter   part 
ol    May,  anJ  his  itinerary   included 
•pending  .it   least   ten  days  in 
in   tlii-  .iro.i   before   returning    Basl 
West  Coast  yards  lead  the  nation  in 
production  and  arc  well  to  the  trout 
in   conversion    and    repairs,    records 
show 

Thomas  F.  Baker,  63,  vice  presi 

dent  of  Wessel,  Duval  tr  Co  ,  steam 

ship  agents  ,mJ  owner  ol  the  West 

I  ine,  passed  away  on  May  \'> 

in  Now  York 

Ronald  Miller,  formerly  chief  en- 
gineer on  various  Matson  ships,  is 
now  ,i  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy  and  is  on  sea  duty. 

Henry  R.  Rettig,  formerly  first  as- 
sistant engineer  on  the  S.S.  Hawaiian 
Merchant,  is  now  War  Shipping  A  J 
ministration  representative  in  Bris 
bane.  John  E.  Flanagan,  formerly  en- 
gineer on  the  S.S.  Kohala,  is  stationed 
at  Melbourne  as  WSA  Marine  Su- 
perintendent; and  William  C.  Canty, 
ex-chief  officer  of  the  S.S.  Hawaiian 
Planter,  is  with  the  WSA  at  Towns- 
ville,  Australia.  These  men  and  their 
respective  war  duf'es  were  reported 
by  Ralph  H.  Chandler.  Southern 
California  manager  tor  Mir-  in,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  25.000  mi'e 
trip  to  the  Antipodes  and  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

Dave  Bender  is  on  leave  from  Mat- 
son  Navigation  to  become  attached 
to  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Ship  Repairs  tor  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  San  Francisco  headquarters. 

Joe  Hurd,  general  agent  in  Los  An- 
geles for  the  Matson  Navigation  Co., 

tor  the  last  20  years  with  this  con- 
cern, has  resigned  and  joined  Alex- 
ander is  Baldwin.  He  served  as  purser 
on  the  liners  Lurline,  Matsonia  and 
Manoa  during  his  career  with  Mat- 
son,  and  also  in  their  London  offices. 


(  ol.   I  nomas  <  ■   Plant,  home  from 

•I,  i    more    than   a 

I  some  time 

in  this  COUntl  leave  Irom 

i.  nt  ot  the 
American  Hawaiian  Hi  was  one  ol 
the  tir-t  steamship  executives  to  be 

called    into    service     when    the    war 
started 

Franklin  I  Waugh,  formerly  with 
Swayne  c-  Host,  has  been  advanced 

to  a  lieutenant  commander  from  lieu 
tenant.    USN     lb    i-  attached   to  the 

Port  Director's  Office,  San  Frai 

The  many  Iriend-  of  Captain  John 
A.  Mattson,  master  ot  the  Coast  Far 
mer  ot  the  Coastwise  Line,  are  con 
gra  tula  ting  the  heroic  skipper  on  his 
brum  awarded  the  Merchant  Marine 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  "e\ 
traordinary  leadership  and  outstand 
nnanship  while  delivering  vital 
war  supplies  in  the  Southwest  l'a 
cific." 

To  take  the  post  ol  assistant  gen 
eral  manager  of  the  Luckenbach 
Steamship  Company  under  General 
Manager  James  Sinclair,  Henry  F. 
Markwalter  resigned  as  marine  op- 
erating manager  and  adviser  for  the 
War  Shipping  Administration. 

Douglas  P.  Faulkner,  national  dl 
rector  ot  the  United  Seamen's  Serv- 
ice, has  checked  available  sites  for 
larger  quarters  for  a  seaman's  home 
for  their  housing  and  recreation, 
similar  to  the  Mills  Estate,  donated 
to  the  USS  for  the  San  Pedro  area. 
It  is  expected  that  a  choice  will  be 
made  and  placed  for  the  board  of 
directors  shortly 

Elected  President  of 
Farrel-Birmingham 

Parrel-Birmingham  Company,  Inc., 
of  Ansonia,  Conn  and  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
announce  the  election  of  John  Wol- 
cott  Haddock  as  president.  He  as 
SUmed  his  new  duties  on  May   1 

Mr.   Haddock   was   formerly   vice 

president  of  the  Sullivan  Machinery 
Company  of  Claremont.  N.H.,  and 
Michigan  City,  Ind.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers:  a  mem- 
ber of  Army  Ordnance  Association; 
and  is  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Compressed  Air  Institute  and  the 
American   Mining   Congress,    having 


JOHN    W.    HADDOCK 
(PtolO    ' 


been  chairman  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Division  of  the  Congress  during  the 

past  year. 

Commander    F.    W.    Leahy,    U.S. 
CUR.,  aide   to  Rear  Admiral   E.   D. 

Jones.  U.S.C.G.,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  transferred  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa  . 
as  Section  Commander  in  charge  ot 

all  Coast  Guard  activities  m  that  area. 
Commander  Leahy  is  a  native  oi  s" 
Francisco  and  is  well  known  in  Pa 
cific  Coast  Marine  circles. 


JOHN    ANDERTON, 
Morinship    engineer,    is    one    of   the    most 
popular  executives  in  the  Boy  area  ship 
construction  world. 
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SHIPYARD   PROBLEMS 

(Continued  from  page  79) 

ing  and  figures  would  allow  many 
reprints  without  seriously  affect- 
ing the  legibility  of  the  print.  The 
addition  of  an  isometric  view  or  a 
photograph  of  the  section  or  ob- 
ject covered  by  the  drawing  would 
aid  the  visualization  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Experience  with  ship  construc- 
tion and  ship  blueprints  eventu- 
ally clarifies  most  difficultie>  of 
blueprint  reading  but  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  otherwise  capable 
shipbuilders  is  not  utilized  until 
this  experience  is  acquired.  Im- 
provement and  simplification  of 
blueprints  will  reduce  the  time 
necessary  to  gain  this  experience 
which  directly  affects  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  production  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry. 

MANPOWER   and   SUPERVISION 

By  Edward  L.  Baron 

Machinist  Leaderman 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 

The  manpower  problem  in  the 
shipyards  is  becoming  more  acute 
daily.  The  Army  and  Navy  are 
taking  their  quotas  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers  with  no  end  in 
sight.  In  contrast,  ships  that  have 
been  in  constant  use  since  Pearl 
Harbor  are  now  sorely  in  need  of 
repairs,  war  vessels  that  have  seen 
action  must  have  their  wounds 
healed,  and  ships  that  have  been 
sent  to  the  bottom  must  be  re- 
placed by  the  hulls  now  on  the 
ways  and  in  the  blue  print  stage. 

Where  is  this  needed  man- 
power coming  from?  From  the 
ranks  of  the  inexperienced  is  our 
■  ■illy  solution.  The  stock  broker, 
the  banker,  the  ribbon  clerk  and 
the  office  worker  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  this  is  war,  total 
war,  and  that  his  place  is  backing 
the  man  who  is  firing  the  gun,  by 
helping  to  build   the  ships  which 


will  keep  the  sea  lanes  open,  so 
that  food  and  the  munitions  of 
war  can  be  kept  going  in  an  un- 
interrupted stream  to  our  men 
and  Allies. 

Upon  those  in  supervisory  ca- 
pacities must  fall  the  responsibil- 
ity of  training  these  men.  They 
must  be  competent,  patient  and 
understand  human  nature.  They 
must  have  the  ability  to  teach 
these  men  the  fundamentals  of 
blue  print  reading  as  well  as  the 
use  of  tools.  They  should  be  able 
to  draw  sketches  of  the  work  be- 
ing assigned  so  that  the  less  ex- 
perienced men  can  understand  in- 
structions more  readily.  They 
must  be  able  quickly  to  recognize 
the  individual's  aptitudes  and 
place  him  with  the  mechanic 
charged  with  that  particular 
phase  of  the  work.  They  must  be 
able  to  plan  their  work  ahead  so 
that  there  will  be  a  minimum  of 
lost  time.  Precious  man-hours 
gained  may  save  a  life  at  the 
front.  They  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  record  keeping  to 
avoid  waste  caused  by  duplica- 
tion. In  short,  the  successful  su- 
pervisor must  be  a  teacher,  pur- 
chasing agent,  bookkeeper,  drafts- 
man and  psychologist. 

This  sounds  highly  complicat- 
ed, but  the  Federal  Government, 
in  cooperation  with  the  mam- 
shipyards,  has  made  courses  avail- 
able to  the  ambitious  man  ;  com- 
pany libraries  have  been  opened 
for  the  first  time  ;  and  interdepart- 
mental cooperation  has  increased 
his  ability  to  be  of  greater  use  for 
our  war  efforts.  These  facilities, 
added  to  his  experience  and 
trained  intelligence,  should  make 
his  tasks  easier  and  more  pleas- 
ant, as  well  as  an  indispensible 
cog  in  the  machinery  of  war  pro- 
duction, and  engender  a  feeling 
of  personal  pride  in  his  part  of 
the  ultimate  victory. 


Famous  Four  Master's 
Power  Plant 

(Continued  from  page  64) 

equipment  model  PA605,  completes 
the  picture. 

Installation  Layout 

All  of  the  foregoing  equipment 
was  installed  in  the  vessel  at  the  plant 
of  and  by  General  Engineering  is* 
Dry  Dock  Co.  of  Alameda,  Calif. 
Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
seeing  the  engine  room  layout  have 
marveled  not  only  at  the  spaciousness 
provided  but  also  at  the  clean  and 
efficient  layout  of  the  interconnecting 
piping,  valves,  etc.  While  each  en- 
gine is  a  separate  unit  in  itself,  the 
entire  piping  layout  has  been  so  de- 
signed for  cross-connection  in  event 
of  emergency  that  no  occasion  may 
occur  when  any  unit  will  be  forced  to 
stop  through  lack  of  fuel  oil,  air,  cir- 
culating water  or  lube  oil,  since  half 
of  the  entire  supply  system  can  be 
cut  off  and  both  engines  operate  on 
the  other  half. 

A  particular  feature  of  the  installa- 
tion is  the  type  of  "seating"  installed 
by  the  General  Engineering,  where- 
by all  the  propulsion  machinery  be- 
comes a  direct  part  of  the  hull.  On 
the  trial  trip  there  was  no  vibration 
apparent  at  any  time. 

The  system  of  shafting  and  spring 
bearings  installed  in  the  vessel  is  such 
as  to  be  immediately  accessible  for 
inspection,  and,  of  course,  to  main- 
tain perfect  alignment.  The  capacity 
of  the  fuel  tanks  is  92,000  gallons. 

Under  present  circumstances,  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  the  results  of  the 
speed  trial.  Suffice  it  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  actual  speed  clocked 
over  a  measured  course  was  almost 
50  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  esti- 
mated by  the  engineers  of  both  Atlas 
and  General  Engineering.  While  the 
results  of  a  sea  trip,  when  the  vessel 
finally  leaves  San  Francisco  to  return 
to  its  own  country,  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted, enough  evidence  is  on  hand 
to  show  clearly  that  such  a  splendid 
installation  of  American  products 
made  by  American  firms  will  go  far 
toward  maintaining  fine  and  open 
relations  between  our  good  Chilean 
neighbors  and  ourselves. 
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Happy  Voyage,  Frank! 

Hoi,  I        a   announces  the 

ttion  with  their  firm  of  Frank 
II.  I),  I'u.-.  effective  as  of  July  l, 
I'M-  Mi  De  Pue  joins  this  firm 
with  over  twenty-five  years'  experi- 
ence with  ti,  M  Dry  Dock  in 
the  capacity  of  sales  manager  special 
izing  on  repairs  .mJ  conversion  work. 
The  firm  of  Hough  if  Egbert  are  the 
representatives  of  Walter  Kki 
ol  New  York,  manufacturers  of  the 
Lux  System.  Rich  Audio,  Zonite  and 
Seles  systems  tor  fire  detection  and 
extinguishing  for  marine,  industrial 
and  aviation  application.  They  also 
represent  the  American  Engineering 


FRANK    DE    PUE 

Co.  of  Philadelphia,  manufacturers 
ot  the  Heale  Shaw  pumps,  anchor 
windlasses,  winches,  steering  gears 
and  capstans;  Lane  Lite  Boat  if  Davit 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  lifeboats,  Schat 
patent  davits  and  boat  skates:  Bureau 
of  Veritas  International  Register  ot 
Shipping.  Hough  if  Egbert  tor  many 
years  have  manufactured  the  Hough 
Feed  Check  Valve,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  in  United  States  and 
(licit  Britain.  The  Industrial  Fire  if1 
Marine  Protection  Co.,  Inc.,  is  also  a 
subsidiary  of  Hough  if  Egbert,  and 
this  company  has  been  doing  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  servicing;  of  Lux  if 


Rich  Audio  Systems,  which  are  in 
stalled   m   nearly  all   vessel-   built    for 

the  United  State-  Maritime  Commis 

-ion 

Frank  De  Pue  i-  the  popular  new 
president   of  thi  M  iriners 

ii  California,  where  he  admin 
the  functions  ol  this  salty 
group  in  true  shipshape  fashion  II 
brings  to  his  new  post  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  training  and  background  in 
marine  surveying  and  engineering 
and  his  counties-  friends  throughout 
the  maritime  districts  of  California 
will  wish  him  Happy  Voyage! 

George  Swett 
Firm  Appointed 

George  I  Swett  if  Company  ot 
San  Francisco  have  been  appointed 
distributors  tor  the  Paxton-Mitchell 
('.mi pain  of  Omaha.  Nebraska.  The 
company  manufactures  P-M  Metallic 
Packing  for  Reciprocating  Rods  and 
Bronze  and  Cast  Iron  Liners  for  En- 
gines and  Pumps. 

A  complete  stock  of  Packing  and 
other  products  will  be  carried  at  their 
San  Francisco  warehouse,  according 
to  George  E.  Swett.  tor  prompt  de 
livery  to  users  m  this  section. 

Cleveland  Diesel 
Opens  S.  F.  Office 

A  Pacific  Coast  service  office  at  San 

Francisco  has  been  established  during 
June  by  the  Cleveland  Diesel  Engine 
Division  of'  General  Motors  Corpo- 
ration for  servicing  marine  diesels  of 
the  company's  manufacture. 

Chas.  C.  Cheevers  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  offices  as  service 
manager,  with  T.  L.  Meckbach  as 
office  manager.  The  new  quarters  are 
located  at  111  Sutter  Street. 

First  Mate  George  B  Allen  of 
Oakland  was  awarded  a  distinguished 
service  medal  for  heroism  at  sea  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  at  the  presentation 
made  by  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land, 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tor, at  the  Maritime  Day  luncheon  in 
San  Francisci  i 


Propellers 

At  Los  Angeles 

The  annual  meeting  of  Propeller 
( Hub,     i  Vngeles  Long 

will    be    held   at    the    \ 

I         B   ich,  Wednes 

day,  June  31 1,  at   1  2  noon 

The  speaker  will  be  honorary 
member.  Rear  Admit  al  Marshall,  who 
will  comment  on  the  war  situation 

One  of  the  important  pieces  of 
business  to  be  transacted  at  this  an 
nual  meeting  will  be  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  of 
six  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors tor  a  three  year  term. 

The  nominating  committee  ap 
pointed  by  President  E.  M.  Wilson 
met  on  the  afternoon  oi  May  28.  The 
names  of  the  men  proposed  lor  gov- 
ernors and  officer-  to  be  elected  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  are: 

For  the  three  year  term  (expiring 
1946):  Messrs.  EIoi  J.  Amar,  port 
manager  Long  Beach  Harbor  Depart- 
ment; Leo  E.  Archer,  manager 
Moore  McCormack  Line.-:  Harold  A. 
Black,  attorney,  membei  of  firm  Me- 
Cutcheon,  Olney,  Mannon  iff  Greene: 
Ralph  J.  Chandler,  Southern  Califor- 
nia manager  Matson  Navigation  Co.: 
Herbert  E.  Pickering,  partner  W.  H. 
Wickcrsham  if"  Company;  W.  Ken- 
neth Pope,  vice  president  and  South- 
west  manager  Pope  ii  Talbot,  Inc. 

For  officers  the  following  gentle- 
men were  proposed: 

For  one-year  term  (expiring  1944): 
president:  Mr.  Max  G.  Linder.  presi- 
dent Transmarine  Navigation  Com- 
pany; first  vice  president:  Mr.  Lee  K. 
Vermille,  attorney,  member  of  firm 
Overton,  Lyman  and  Plumb;  second 
vice  president:  Mr.  Daniel  Dobler, 
superintendent  Pacific  Coast  Division 
Marine  Department,  Texas  Com- 
pany; third  vice  president:  Mr.  James 
G.  Craig,  treasurer  Craig;  Shipbuild- 
ing Company:  secretary  -  treasurer: 
Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  district  man- 
ager De  La  Rama  Steamship  Line. 
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IfACING   PACll 

1,  Tk*  Election  Committer  qocs  to  work.  Left 
to  riqht:  Joe  Nichols,  choirmon.  John  Zon- 
ula. E.  R.  Nelson.  Cordon  McCorkell.  H. 
McMullen. 

2.  A  plain  case  of  coercion.  Left  to  riqht:  A. 
Jorqensen.  B  B  Lippman,  Huah  Middleton, 
Sam    Cappelle. 

).  The  Board  of  Directors  lilies  comfortable 
chairs.  They  are  J.  M.  Costello,  new  presi- 
dent; E.  J.  McKee,  Duke  Decker,  sometimes 
known  os  "Flat  Foot."  T.  W.  Buckholi,  John 
Marshall.   Ed  Ryan,   the   "Flyinq   Seamon." 

4.  looks  like  the  boys  at  the  top  table  would 
qct  it  worked  out  all  riqht.  They  are:  Capt. 
T.  W.  Peters,  John  Eidom.  Jack  Mulseed, 
Art  Peqq,  Tom  Forster.  Below:  J.  W.  Buck- 
holi heaves  a  siqh,  John  Morshall  is  amused, 
Ed  Ryan  is  not  quite  sure,  John  Nelson  looks 
doubtful.  J.  M.  Costello  sees  the  dawn, 
while  A.  Boro  (alias  "Donkey")  and  Wind 
Rash   say   "Oh   well — !" 

5.  Looks  like  Jack  Mulseed.  Art  Peqq  and  Tom 
Forster   enjoyed    that   one. 

6  Floyd  Moore.  T.  W.  Peters  and  John  Eidom 
seemed  to  like  the  calories  in  the  Bilqe. 

7.  The  seitette  at  the  speakers'  table  ranqe, 
from  left  to  riqht.  as  Floyd  Moore,  T.  W. 
Peters,  John  Eidom,  Jack  Mulseed,  Art  Peqq 
and  Tom  Forster.  Out  in  front  the  boys  who 
are  lauqhinq  because  they  didn't  have  to 
use  their  own  ration  coupons  are  Jim  Tyler, 
Joe  Leveque  and  C.  Crawford,  Loq  repre- 
sentative. 

8.  "A  bunch  of  the  boys  were  whoopinq  it 
up — "  while  T.  W.  Buckholi  consoles  Jim 
Buntin  because  he  forgot  to  renew  his  sub- 
scription to  the  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW. 
They  are,  left  to  riqht:  William  Hutchinson, 
unidentified,  Capt.  William  Anderson,  Hal 
Borwin,  T.  W.  Buckholi,  Jim  Buntin,  W. 
Cyrus,  unidentified,  Carl  Maribita,  Joe 
Nichols  and  William  Dohrmann. 

9  J.  M.  Costello,  new  president,  takes  over 
from  T.  W.  Peters,  retirinq  president,  while 
John  Eidom,  a  past  president,  smiles  ap- 
proval. 
10.  The  three  presidents,  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture. Retirinq  Peters  is  cauqht  by  incominq 
Costello  as  past  Eidom  referees. 


I  eph  M  I  istello  was  elected 
President  of  The  Bilge  Club  for  the 
coming  year  Tin  elevation  ol  "Joe' 
to  the  top  chair  took  place  when  t h> 
annual  meeting  and  election  oi  offi 
cera  was  held  May  4th  at  the  Pacific 
Club  in  Long  Beach.  The  or 
ganisation's  280  active  members  were 
well  represented  at  the  meeting. 

Three    Directors   were   reelected, 
namely:  T.  W.  Buckholz,  Captain  I 
L.  Ryan  and  John  E.  Marshall. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  were 
added  three  new  off]  ■•-  I  J  Me 
Kee,    Earl    Archibald    and    R     W 

I 

With  appropriate  ceremony,  Re- 
tiring President  "Cap"  T.  \V.  Peters, 
Marine  Superintendent  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  California, 
turned  over  the  Bilgers  helm  to  in- 
coming-president (no  Costello,  he  ot 
unlimited  energy  and  dash. 

Acclaim  greeted  the  announcement 
that  Saturday.  June  26th  has  been 
set  as  the  big  day  tor  The  Bilge 
Club's  Annual  Barbecue  and  Golf 
Tournament,  the  place — Palos  Ver- 
des  Country  Club,  San  Pedro. 


MARINER  S  CLUB 

I     Arm,  <>t   the 

■  it    the    Marine-,   talked   to  Tl 

I  Hub  "ii  Wednesday,  June  2nd. 

hunt:  man  who  spent  live  and 

a  half  gruelling  months  in  the  South 
Pacific  theater  "t  action,  during  those 

indescribable   months  when  thl     I     S 
M  (       mad.-   the    first    invasion   attack 

practically  unassisted,  Corporal  Arm 
told    a    straightforward    eye  witness 

account,  which  electrified  his  audi 

ence.    This    scribe    joined    those    who 

lingered  on  for  a  close-up  talk  with 

the   guest   speaker.   All  oi   us  came 

trongly  convinced  that,  despite 

any  and  all  sacrifices  which  the  home 


trout  I-  called  upon  ti  >  m, ike.  a 
er  effort  to  provide  the  fighting  tools 
tor  the  boys  in  the  fox-holes  is  an 
intimtesimally  small  contribution 
when  measured  with  their  indomita 
ble  courage. 

We  salute  the  corporal  tor  his  gal 

lant  deeds  and  for  his  inspiring  cour- 
age. 

Mariner's  Club  president,  Frank 
De  Pue,  introduced  the  speaker  and 
presided  over  an  exceptionally  fine 
meeting,  which  was  well  attended  by 
representative  shipbuilding  and  op- 
erating men. 


NEW  YORK 
PROPELLERS 

Riqht:  In  attendance  at  Twenty-first  An- 
nual Dinner  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  Port  of  New  York,  ob- 
servance of  National  Maritime  Day  at 
the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria.  May  22. 
1943. 

Readinq   left   to  riqht: 
Arthur    M.    Tode.     Honorary    President, 
Propeller  Club  of  the   United   States. 
Benn   Barber,    Waterman   Steamship 
Agency    and    Past    President,     Propeller 
Club.    Port   of    New    York. 
R.    R.    Piper,    Bethlehem   Steel   Company, 
Past   President,    Propeller  Club,    Port   of 
New    York. 

Harry  Parsons.  Parsons  Refractories  Co.. 
Past  President,  Propeller  Club,  Port  of 
New  York. 

Captain  Edward  Macauley.  U.S.N.,  Rtd.. 
Deputy  Administrator,  War  Shippinq  Ad- 
ministration. 

Emmett  J  McCormack  Moore-McCor- 
mack  Lines,  Past  President,  Propeller 
Club,  Port  of  New  York. 
O.  B.  Whitaker.  Manaqer,  Marine  & 
Federal  Depts.,  The  Sperry  Gyroscope 
Co.,  and  President,  Propeller  Club,  Port 
of  New  York. 

Everett  F.  Clark,  Westinqhouse  Electric 
&  Mfq.  Co.,  Post  President,  Propeller 
Club.  Port  of  New  York. 
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Weitetn  Pipe  &  Steel 

■Owatded  4ionot5 


i 


On  Sunday,  May  23rd,  Western 
Pipe  is1  Steel  Company  received  Unit- 
ed States  Maritime  Commission  rec- 
ognition, by  the  award  of  the  Mari- 
time "M"  Pennant,  the  Victory  Fleet 
Flag,  Maritime  Merit  Badges,  be- 
stowed by  America's  top  man  of  ship- 
building, Rear  Admiral  Emory  S. 
Land.  The  locale  for  the  colorful 
event  was  the  South  San  Francisco 
yard  of  these  builders,  where  a  vast 


audience  of  management  and  em- 
ployees, Maritime  Commission  and 
other  notables  watched  the  raising 
of  newly-awarded  emblems  to  the 
yard's  masthead. 

PMR's  views  show  the  highlights 
of  the  afternoon's  ceremonies,  which 
featured  the  side-launching  of  the 
Sea  Devil  and  the  presentation  of 
service-emblems  to  honored  em- 
ployees. 


Admiral  Emory  S.  Land. 


L.  W.  Delhi,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  shipbuilding;  Howard  Tallerday, 
Chairman  of  the  Board;  Admiral 
Land;  and  L.  N.  Slater,  president, 
proudly  uphold  the  new  award  ban- 


Below:  Receiving  Merit  Badges  were  (left  to  right):  William  Farmer,  Tony  Texiera,  Frank  Bosworth, 
L.    J.    Bloom,    Harvey    Clarke   and    E.    M.    Durfee — bestowed    by    Admiral    Land    (extreme    right). 


Above:  On  the  launching  platform — 
Lieut.  W.  C.  Peet,  secretary,  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Carl  Flesher,  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  the  II.  S.  M.  C;  sponsor  Mrs. 
Maiwell  McNutt,  and  Admiral  Land. 


Below:  The  Sea  Devil  makes  a  grace- 
ful side  launching  picture  with  Mrs. 
McNutt  sending  her  on  the  way  with 
an  inspiring   splash! 


-Odmltat  £!motu 


Dedication  of  the  plaque  honoring  heroic  mer- 
chant seamen  at  the  time-honored  Marine  Ex- 
change in  San  Francisco  was  Admiral  Land's 
first  assignment  on  a  busy  Maritime  Day  obser- 


vation.    The     memento 
United    Seamen's    Serv 
daughters    of    honored 
big  luncheon  at  the  C 
Francisco's   own   Vice   Adi 
slade  introduced  the  U.  S. 
chairman  as  guest  speake 


donated     by     the 
Upper    view    shows 
len.      Followed    the 
ial  Club,  where  San 
iral  John   W.   Green- 
Maritime  Commission 


The  San  Francisco  Bay  area  had 
the  good  fortune  of  welcoming  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  Rear  Admiral  Emory 
S.  Land,  as  honored  guest  for  the 
observance  of  National  Maritime 
Day. 

With  several  organisations  joining 
as  co-sponsors,  the  time-table  of  the 
distinguished  visitor  was  set  at  full- 
speed  -  ahead,  with  well  -  planned 
events  following  one  after  the  other. 
Chronologically: 

Admiral  Land  dedicated  the  me- 
mento plaque,  honoring  our  heroic 
merchant  marines,  at  11:45  a.m.  at 
the  Marine  Exchange. 

At  noon,  a  capacity  audience  as- 
sembled by  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  Port  of  San  Francisco, 
the  Senior  and  Junior  departments  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Foreign  Trade  Asso- 
ciation listened  to  a  soul-stirring  talk 
by  Commissioner  Land,  in  the  huge 
dining  room  of  the  San  Francisco 
Commercial  Club.  The  guest  speaker 
was  introduced  by  Rear  Admiral 
John  W.  Greenslade,  who  made  in- 
teresting comments  on  "Jerry"  Land's 
career.  Abstract  of  the  principal  talk 
appears  as  PMR's  leading  editorial  in 
this  issue. 

A  press  conference  followed  the 
luncheon-program,  from  which  Ad- 
miral Land  was  convoyed  to  the  Pcr- 
manente  Yard  at  Richmond,  where 
the  program  included  a  mass  assem- 


bly of  all  hands  and  the  launching  of 
the  Gen.  Robert  Howze. 

A  survey  of  the  Richmond  tugboat 
Admiral  Land  followed,  with  the  offi- 
cial party  coming  aboard  for  the  in- 
spection. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
the  Propeller  Club's  formal  dinner- 
dance  paid  honor  to  our  guest  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  About  three  hun- 
dred Propeller  members,  with  their 
ladies,  enjoyed  the  beautifully  ar- 
ranged event  and  our  compliments 
go  out  to  Byron  A.  Pickard,  general 
chairman;  Carroll  Reeves,  chairman 
of  arrangements;  Eugene  Hoffman, 
the  club's  efficient  secretary  and  to 
all  their  aides.  Present  were  leading 
shipbuilding  executives  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  area.  Official 
host  was  Hugh  Gallagher,  president 
of  the  Propeller  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  memorable  part  of  Admiral 
Land's  busy  calendar  was  his  journey 
down  the  peninsula  to  Sunnyvale, 
where  Charles  E.  Moore,  president 
of  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works,  con- 
ducted him  through  the  new  shops 
now  hitting  a  lively  tempo  on  the 
construction  of  turbines.  Here  again, 
Admiral  Land  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  workers  of  the 
war  program. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Sea  Devil  and  the  award 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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?.    Jland 

l/l6lt5    the    (?OCL5t 


A  formal  dinner-dance  arranged  by  the 
Propeller  Club,  Port  of  Sao  Francisco, 
mode  a  flHing  climai  to  the  Maritime 
Day  celebration.  In  the  upper  view  ii 
teen  Propeller  Club  President  Hugh 
Gallagher  (left  center).  Admiral  Land 
appears  at  the   right. 


The    second 
the   guest  tabl 


ew    is    another    glimpse    of 


Admiral  Land  (above)  addressing 
the  assembled  workers  at  the  Joshua 
Hendy     Iron    Works    plant    in    Sunny- 


In  the  third  view,  Joseph  A.  Moore, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Company  (center).  On  his  left  are 
James  Moore  and  Joseph  A.,  Jr.  That's 
Charlie  Bulotti,  famed  singer,  at  the  left. 


In  the  lower  photo:  A.  S.  Gunn,  Bethle- 
hem's vice  president  (center,  facing 
you);  Chas.  E.  Moore  at  extreme  left; 
Capt.  C.  O.  Kell,  Shipbuilding  Super- 
visor of  the  Navy  (right  center),  and 
Howard  Tallerday  of  Western  Pipe  & 
Steel    (extreme    right). 


NATIONAL  MARITIME 
DAY  OBSERVATION 


Left:  A  partial  view  of  the  huge  audience  at 
the  Saturday  noontime  luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  Propeller  Club,  San  Francisco,  the  Senior 
and  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Foreign 
Trade  Association. 
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Above:  At  Sunnyvale,  Admiral  Land  gave  an 
inspiring  "Well  done!"  to  the  management 
and  workers  of  the  Joshua  Hendy  plant. 

Second  view  shows  President  Charles  E. 
Moore  responding  to  the  richly-deserved 
honors  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-workers. 

In  the  lower  two  views,  President  Moore  is 
proudly  explaining  the  Hendy  plant's  re- 
markable progress  in  building  turbines,  while 
Carl  Flesher  and  Admiral  Land  listen  ap- 
provingly. 


Above:   Norris  Nash  of  the  R 
tinguished  visitor  the   "go  ah 


:hmond   Shipyard's  public  relations  division  gives  the  dis 
ad"  signal.    Carl  Flesher  smiles  at  the  formality. 


Below:  Richmond  Shipyards  honored  the  Commissioner's  visit  by  launching  the  General 
Robert  L.  Howze.  Admiral  Land  microphoned  a  message  to  thousands  of  workers,  con- 
gratulating them  on  their  exceptional  record  and  bespeaking  a  sincere  "Keep  it  up!" 
Earlier  the  same  week,  the  Matthew  Brady  was  launched. 
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Mrs.  Carl  W.  Flesher  (center);  at  her  right  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Koiser:  at  extreme  left  Mrs. 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr..  sponsor  of  the  Matthew  Brady.  The  clergyman  is  Bishop  Noel  Porter. 
At  his  left  are  Clay  P.  Bedford,  shipbuilding  manager  of  Richmond  Shipyards,  and 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  the  noted  news  analyst. 


PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


Left:  Henry  Kaiser  ap- 
pears with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr., 
ot  the  Matthew  Brady 
launching.  The  other 
three  photos  were 
taken  at  the  Admiral 
Land  ceremonies  when 
Lt.  Col.  Royal  Griffin. 
T.C.,  Carl  W.  Flesher, 
Cloy  P.  Bedford  and 
nd  were 
speakers  at  the  Gen- 
eral Robert  L.  Howie 
christening.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam  C.  Gardenhire 
was  the  sponsor:  Mrs. 
Robin  Skelley.  matron 
of  honor. 


■fit  AtatinsAip 


Right:  Following  the 
admiral  around  Marin- 
ship. 


Left:  Again  at  Sausalito:  Stephen  Bechtel,  Carl 
W.  Flesher.  Kenneth  K.  Bechtel,  Admiral  Land 
and  W.  E.  Waste. 
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New  Harbor  Commissioners 


A  luncheon  in  welcome  to  Califor- 
nia's new  State  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners,  who  are  to  adminis- 
ter San  Francisco's  port  affairs,  was 
held  at  the  Commercial  Club  on  Mon- 
day, June  7. 

Honoring  the  men  who  are  respon- 
sible for  wartime  management  and 
post-war   planning   in    this   strategic 


of  the  United  States  at  San  Francisco, 
theater  of  action,  The  Propeller  Club 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Marine  Exchange,  the 
Foreign  Trade  Association  and  the 
city's  Junior  Chamber  were  joint 
sponsors  bidding  Godspeed  to  new 
President  J.  W.  Maillard,  Jr.,  and  to 
his  fellow  commissioners,  Thomas 
Coakley  and  W.  G.  Welt. 


E.    HAROLD    BIDDISON 

Carswell     Marine    Associates,     Inc., 

Marine  Machinery,  Lifeboats  and 

Davits,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 
Messrs.  Hines  and  DeRochie, 
Pacific  Marine  Review, 
San  Francisco. 
Dear  Fellow  San  Franciscans: 

I  can  almost  address  you  as  such, 
as  I  have  decided  to  open  an  office  in 
San  Francisco.  It  will  be  located  at 
417  Market  Street,  and  under  the 
direction  of  E.  Harold  Biddison,  who 
is  sitting  alongside  of  me  now  but 
leaves  about  June  1 1  for  the  west 
coast.  The  office  will  start  function- 
ing the  middle  of  June.  We  are  ar- 
ranging to  share  a  suite  of  offices  at 
the  above  mentioned  address  with 
the  Cargoaire  Engineering  Corp., 
represented  by  Lawrence  E.  Dake. 

The  office  will  be  in  the  name  of 
the  Carswell  Marine  Associates,  Inc., 
who  are  the  Marine  Department  for 
the  following: 

The  Landley  Co.,  Inc. — Davits  and 
boat  winches. 

Gifford-Wood  Company — Material 
handling  equipment,  structural  steel 
products,  small  forgings. 

Colvin-Slocum  Boats,  Inc.  —  Life- 
boats, rafts,  buoyant  equipment. 

Lake  Shore  Engineering  Co. — 
Electric  cargo  winches. 

Ulster  Foundry  Corp.  —  Hand- 
power  deck  machinery,  bitts,  cleats, 
chocks  and  fittings. 

Catskill  Metal  Works,  Inc. — Sheet 
metal  and  machine  products,  iron, 
brass  and  aluminum  castings. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Biddison  will  be 
my  personal  representative  to  assist 
in  handling  the  marine  work  of  the 
McKiernan-Terry  Corporation. 

With  best  regards  to  you  both,  I 
am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  Carswell,  President. 
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Production  Awards 

Owing  t'  i  *  !i  n  ernment   pa| 
strictions,  we  regret  v$ry  much  that 

a. >t    give    ,i~    much    -; 
Arm)  Navj     I      ind  Maritinv      M 
Awards  as  has  heretofore  been  "<ir 
privilege.    Starting    with    tin  - 
our  coverage  oi  tin rse  inspiring  cere 
monies  will  necessarily  be  curtailed 
tn  a  brief  mention  ol  the  firm,  loca 
tinn.  award  and  date 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corpora- 
tion,  Newark,  Ohio,  and  Ash  ton,  K  1  . 
plants  Army  Navy  renewals  award- 
ed on  March  25. 

Seattle-  T.icom.i  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, Seattle  (Wash.)  Division. 
Second  star  for  Army-Navy  flag 
.i\\.irJ..-J  mi  April   3. 

Trill  Indicator  Company,  Cony 
(Pa.)  Plant.  Maritime  "M"  Award 
on  Apnl  9. 

Jcffersonville  Boat  and  Machine 
Company,  Jeffersonville,  Indiana. 
Army-Navy  "E"  on  April  18. 

Hedges- Walsh- Weidner  Division 
of  Combustion  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Chattanooga.  Gold  Star 
for  "M"  pennant  on  April  22. 

Todd  Erie  Basin  Dry  Docks  Inc., 
Brooklyn  Division  of  Todd  Shipyards 
Corp.  Maritime  Commission  "M" 
Award,  Victory  Fleet  Flag  and  Em- 
ployees' Merit  Badges  on  April  26. 

Fulton  Shipyard,  Antioeh,  Calif. 
Second  consecutive  renewal  of  "E" 
flag  on  April  27. 

Nordberg  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Maritime  "M"  Pennant,  Vic- 
tory Fleet  Flag  and  Maritime  Merit 
Badges  on  May  17. 

Stew  art- Warner  Corp.,  Chicago. 
III.  Second  "E"  Award  on  May  26 

Remler  Company,  Ltd.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  Star  for  Army-Navy 
Flag. 

Ward  Leonard  Electric  Co.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.Y.  Army-Navy  renewal. 

Presenteeism  in  a  War  Plant 

Abandoning  the  negative  approach 
for  the  positive.  Western  Gear 
Works,  Seattle,  is  stressing  presentee- 
ism, and  records  are  being  set.  The 
April  attendance  was  95.6%;  during 
the  first  20  days  of  May,  96.4%. 
Daily  records  of  10O',  presenteeism 
are  frequently  in  effect  on  the  various 
shifts. 

"The  attendance  record  established 
is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
war  effort,"  points  out  Capt.  L.  J. 
Steelier,  U.  S.  N.,  district  inspector 
of  naval  material.  "It  speaks  for  the 
high  degree  of  morale  among  these 
(Page  107,  please) 


AFTER  months  of  routine  the  great  moment  comes  for 
the  gun  crew  aboard  a  merchant  vessel.  The  enemy 
is  sighted  .  .  .  the  call  to  battle  stations  sounds  out  over  the 
loudspeakers  and  the  men  spring  to  action  for  a  crack  at  the 
foe.  Day  in  and  day  out,  in  situations  less  dramatic  but 
equally  important  to  smooth  efficiency,  communication  and 
announcing  systems  co-ordinate  activities  aboard  many 
types  of  vessels.  •  Remler  systems  are  built  to  meet  rigid 
specifications  by  a  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
marine  communication  equipment  since  1918.  These  sys- 
tems are  ruggedly  constructed  to  withstand  concussion, 
vibration  anil  the  deteriorating  effect  of  salt  air  and  water. 
•  Remler  is  proud  of  its  assignment  to  furnish  this  type 
of  equipment  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission. 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

REMLER 

•tfnnouncina  &  Communication  d-e^ulpment 

ELECTRICAL  PLUGS  AND  CONNECTORS 
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■fit  Swan  Ddand 


Aboard    his    namesake,    the    U.    S.    M.    C.    tug 
Admiral  Land,  the  noted  visitor  smiles  proudly. 


of  the  Maritime  "M"  and  other  hon-  ] 
ors  to  the  Western  Pipe  and  Steel 
Company  proved  inspiring  events.     I 

The  Bechtel,  organization  at  Ma- 
rinship  had  the  pleasure  of  welcom- 
ing the  Maritime  Commission  party 
at  Sausalito  during  the  three-day  in-J 
spection  tour.  Hosts  at  the  yard  in-] 
eluded  Stephen  Bechtel,  Kenneth 
Bechtel,  and  William  E.  Waste,  Ma- 
rinship  executives. 

As  we  go  to  press,  first  photos  are! 
arriving    from    Portland,    indicating 


During  the  launching  of  the  S.  S.  River  Raisil 
Hull  15.  "M"  pennant  award  was  presentei 
by  Admiral  Land.  Left  to  right:  Swan  Island 
guard;  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager;  Admiral  Land;  Robert  Nieman. 
assistant  general  manager.  Kaiser  Company, 
Inc.;  Mrs.  David  Temple,  sponsor;  John  A. 
Bruns,  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
principal  hull  inspector;  Mrs.  Carl  Turner,  ma* 
tron  of  honor;  Miss  Verna  Temple,  matron  of 
honor,  and  David  A.  Temple,  welder. 


that  the  Swan  Island  yard  of  Kaisi 
Company,  Inc.,  staged  a  gala  rece; 
tion  of  America's  shipbuilding  chii 

General  conclusion  of  those  of 
who  "watched  and  listened"  at  th< 
events  mentioned  in  this  chronicl: 
is  that  America's  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram is  clicking  at  a  most  satisfying 
pace,  that  Coast  yards  are  more  than 
keeping  in  step  and  that  post-war 
problems  of  the  industry  are  receiv- 
ing vigilant  study. 


A  feature 

of  th 

e  day  was  the  1 

-hinq    of   the 

S.   S.   Riv 

p  Rais 

in,  sponsored  by 

Mr 

s.  David  A. 

Temple, 

welder 

's    helper    at    Sw 

an 

Island    and 

wife    of 

David 

A.    Temple,    we 

Ide 

r.      Admiral 

Land  appears  in 

the  center. 
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a. >rk  to  win  the  ■■ 
titude  which  will  icrve  u  a  ~tumil.it 

One  oi   tl  "t   tin-  su< 

.(■--till  personnel  plan  is  .1  chart  posl 
ed  beside  the  time  clock,  showing 
how  the  various  -Intt-  line  up  in 
J.nlv  attendance.  The  chart  « 
ited  from  .1  Km  J  winning  suggestion 
turned  in  by  the  head  timekeeper, 
Howard  ( llnw  Each  shift  i<  denoted 
In  .1  given  color,  and  daily  lus  line  is 
extended  upward  or  downward  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  records. 

Beside  the  chart  are  the  nan 
workers    who    are    absent    without 
leave.     Naturally,    workers    do    not 
want  their  names  to  appear  under  the 
A  \Y  t  VL.  designation, 

All  A  \\o  I  workers  are  fol 
lowed  up  immediately  with  calls,  tele 
phone  or  personal.  It  telephone  con- 
neetion  cannot  be  established,  a  per 
sonal  call  1-  made  by  the  company 
nurse,    Also,  the  personnel  manager, 

W.  M.  Ewing,  will  have  .1  personal 
chat  with  the  worker  when  he  re- 
turns to  his  job.  New  workers,  in 
particular,   respond   to  BUch   personal 

used  contact,  it  works  out  in  experi- 
ence. For  instance,  there  was  the 
new   worker   who   explained   that  he 


Charles  F.  Bonnon.  secretary  of  Western  Gear  Works.  Seattle,  points  to  the  lero 
which  shows  that  no  employees  are  A.W.O.L.,  while  Capt.  L.  J.  Stecher,  U.  S.  N., 
approves  of  the  record  as  a  way  to  help  win  the  war.  At  right,  W.  M.  Ewing, 
personnel   manager. 


didn't  think  he'd  be  missed! 

This  system  is  backgrounded  by 
that  intangible  factor,  "high  morale." 
which  translates  into  the  tangible  in 
near  perfect  attendance  records. 

There  are  many  contributing 
causes  to  this  situation,  notably  the 
fine  relationship  which  exists  between 
the  management  and  the  employees. 
Dinner  meetings  at  which  the  execu- 
tives and  department  manager  freely 

disCUSS  current1  problems  are  frequent. 
New    key    men   and    changes   in    per 


sonnel  are  introduced  at  such 
ings 

When  the  plant  was  awarded  the 
Army-Navy  *'E"  tor  outstanding  war 
work.  Thomas  J.  Bannan.  executive 
vice-president,  made  it  an  occasion 
tor  inviting  the  families  ot  all  work- 
ers to  the  plant  tor  a  family  luncheon 
and  program  preceding  the  ceremony. 
Families  of  workers  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  tour  the  plant,  and 
see  their  kin  at  work,  directly  after 
the  intimate  family  gathering. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  ri 


STEERING 
GEARS 


DECK 
WINCHES 


^MANUFACTURING  COMPANY^ 

Main  Office  and  Work,   ELIZABETH.    NEW  JERSEY 

Builders  of  Fine  Hoisting  Machinery  for  Over  68  Years 


WINDLASSES 

CAPSTANS 

TOWING 
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THE    NEW 


MARINE    PIPE    JOINT 


Above:    Two-inch    salt    water    sanitary 
line,  upper  deck  ceiling. 

Below:   Three-inch   and   4-inch    bilge   and 
ballast,  port  side. 


Piping  installed  on  ships  has  a  hard 
life.  While  the  ship  is  in  motion  at 
sea  it  is  constantly  subject  to  weav- 
ing and  other  misalignment  strains. 
While  she  is  in  port,  a  careless  long- 
shoreman may  dump  on  them  a  three- 
ton  sling  load.  While  they  are  being 
installed,  a  husky  pipe-fitter  pries 
them  into  position  and  clamps  them 
there  with  a  strain  in  every  fiber. 

In  modern  shipyard  pipe  shops, 
using  modern  methods,  many  of  the 
difficulties  of  piping  at  sea  are  elimi- 
nated by  the  use  of  a  type  of  pipe 
coupling  new  in  the  marine  field. 
This  coupling,  known  as  the  Rola- 
grip,  is  a  very  simple  and  very  effec- 
tive device  which  saves  cost,  saves 
installation  time,  and  saves  space  as 
compared  with  flange  couplings. 


The  Rolagrip  coupling  is  composed 
of  three  main  parts,  and  the  bolts  and 
nuts  which  fasten  them  together.  A 
leak-proof,  enduring  seal  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  synthetic  rubber  com- 
position ring,  molded  with  a  wide  re- 
entrant groove  on  its  inner  diameter 
so  that  two  tapering  "lips"  are 
formed  which  contact  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  adjacent  pipe  ends.  Over 
this  sealing  ring,  and  completely  en- 
closing it,  fits  the  housing,  composed 
of  two  duplicate  corrosion-resistant, 
malleable  iron  castings  forming  a 
split  clamp  which  covers  the  entire 
joint.  Recessed  into  the  bearing  sur- 
face of  this  housing  are  small,  case 
hardened  steel  rollers  with  a  sharp 
toothed  surface,  and  by  a  earning  de- 
sign of  the  recess  in  which  they  fit, 
grip  the  pipe  with  tremendous  force 
when  it  is  subjected  to  excess  pres- 
sures or  end  tension  pull.  Two  spe- 
cial alloy  steel  bolts  fitted  with  special 
long  nuts  are  used  to  secure  the  two 
halves  of  the  clamp. 

The  sealing  ring  is  molded  to  fit 
standard  pipe  diameters  and  the 
clamp  is  finished  to  close  tolerances 
for  the  outside  diameters  of  both 
ring  and  pipe.  No  preparation  of 
pipe  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  these 
couplings  except  to  remove  any  burrs 
or  deep  scratches  at  the  seating  of 
the  sealing  ring. 

Many  of  the  shipyards  are  using 
these  couplings  extensively,  both  on 
merchant  and  naval  ships,  and  their 
experience  shows  the  following  ad- 
vantages: 

(1)  An  assured  dependable  per- 
fect seal. 

(2)  Time  and  cost  of  threading  or 
welding  eliminated. 


(3)  Lighter  weight  pipe  can  be 
used  because  complete  wall  thickness 
is  retained. 

(4)  Quick  installation  without 
skilled  labor  and  without  special 
tools. 

(5)  Sufficient  free  movement  for 
expansion  and  contraction. 

(6)  Average  deflection  of  5°  with- 
out disturbing  seals. 

(7)  Pipe  leaks  can  be  cut  out  and 
short  lengths  of  pipe  immediately 
coupled  in. 

(8)  Couplings  are  100%  reclaim- 
able. 

These  couplings  are  in  stock  for 
pressures  up  to  1000  psi  and  tempera- 
tures of  175°  F.  for  oil,  water  (fresh 
and  salt),  air,  or  brine.  They  may  be 
used  with  equal  success  on  either 
plain  or  beveled  end  pipe. 

Thousands  of  the  couplings  have 
been  in  use  for  periods  covering 
many  round  voyages  of  war  supply 
ships,  and  the  satisfactory  perform- 
ance of  this  product  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  many  shipyards  to  continue 
to  order  these  couplings. 

The  couplings  are  manufactured  by 
Gustin-Bacon  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Harry 
M.  Green,  manager,  Pacific  Coast 
Division,  located  at  1 1 1  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California,  will  be 
glad  to  provide  additional  informa- 
tion on  this  coupling,  which  may  as- 
sist in  solving  piping  problems. 

Left:  Six-inch  fuel  lines  in  boiler  room. 
Right:  Three-inch  and  4-inch  bilge  and 
ballast  lines.  Note  couplings  at  bulkhead. 
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GEORGE  T.GERHARDTCO.,  Inc. 

1030  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco 

MONARCH  IRON  WORKS  (subsidiary) 

262  Seventh  St.  San  Francisco 

SUl    COHTUCTOIS   IN   FliSNO,    OAIUND,    IKKItlY,  FAIO   AITO,  S«N  MATIO 


DELIVERY 
TODAY! 


ON  ROD  HOLDER 

INSULATORS! 

TIIOSK  fast-wearing!  insulator  parts  on  your  weld- 
ing rod  holders  require  constant  attention.  Send 
us  your  order  for  replacements  today! 
These  longer-lived  molded  Cups,  Tips,  and  other  in- 
sulators can  be  dipped  in  quantity  the  daj  your 
order  is  received,  'i  ou  can  keep  your  holders  insulat- 
ed right  on  the  job,  eliminate  weeks  ol  waiting  for 
factory  delivery,  cul  down  on  holder  maintenance! 
Available  in  si/..>  for  A.-1,  A -2  and  A-3  popular-make 
holders.  Currently  available  on  V  \-l  priority.  Let  us 
fill  your  order  today     or  write  for  the  full  details'. 

RASMUSSEN  IRON  WORKS 

308  West  Philadelphia  Whittier.  California 

Phone  Whiffier  424-273 


Mil 


B 


.  .  .  stands  the  American  In- 
dustrial Army — the-  men  and 
plants  that  build  the  ships 
and  weapons  that  win  the 
headline  victories. 

NIK.ELADIUM  Cast  Steel 
Valves  and  Fittings  are 
playing  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  this  vital  job. 
Under  the  urgent  demands 
of  All-Out  War,  production 
has  been  speeded  and  per- 
formance has  reached  new 
high  levels. 

Right  now  our  total  job  is 
to  help  win  the  war.  After 
Victory  is  won,  NIKEL- 
ADIUM  —  toughened  and 
seasoned  by  its  service  at  the 
Front — will  again  resume  its 
many  Peace-Time  services. 


Cait  Steel— 

GtOBE  VALVES 
ANGLE  VALVES 
CHECK  VALVES 
FLANGED  FITTINGS 

Meet  A.  S.  A.  Standards 

B  K.c-,  1939  and 

A.  P.  I.  specifications.. 


IMWBfi, 


m 


A 


SOLD  THROUGH  DEALERS  ONE!  •  SEND  FOI  C0MPIE1E  STOCK  LIST 


Keep  Posted  J 

new  EQUipmenT  mid  mucmnERY  for  vard,  ship  add  dock 


Type   H 

porto 

ble 

re- 

frigerotor 

carries 

gasoline 

eng 

ne 

fer 

power, 

but 

may 

be 

operated  by  < 

dc 

current. 

Modern  fighting  men  require  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  modern  food. 
Fresh  meats,  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs 
and  fats  are  most  readily  and  best 
preserved  by  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion. These  two  facts  pose  the  prob- 
lem of  portable  refrigeration  units 
capable   of  operating  on   their  own 


Refrigerated  Carriers 

Preserve  Fighting  Foods 


geles,  in  conjunction  with  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  after  considerable  research 
and  many  practical  tests,  has  devel- 
oped and  is  now  manufacturing  a 
portable  refrigerated  carrier  that  per- 
fectly meets  these  conditions. 

These  boxes  are  made  for  three 
types  of  drive,  Model  H,  Model  U, 
and  Model  B. 

Model  H  (shown  in  illustration) 
has  a  Kohler  gasoline  engine-gener- 
ator set  supplying  electric  energy  to 
a  specially-designed  motor  that  will 
work  on  outside  power  (if  desirable) 
off  either  50  or  60  cycle  ac  or  115  or 
230  volt  dc  current. 

Model  U  has  the  gasoline  engine 
driving  the  compressor  through  belts 
and  a  jack  shaft,  and  is  so  designed 
that  an  electric  motor  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  this  shaft  if  it  is  desirable 
to  convert  the  unit. 

Model  B  is  designed  for  straight 
gasoline  engine  belt  drive. 

Because  the  boxes  are  intended  pri- 


self-contained  power  or  on  local  elec- 
tric power,  rugged  enough  to  stand 
up  under  the  hard  handling  conse- 
quent to  being  transported  over  the 
roughest  terrain,  and  light  enough  to 
be  really  portable. 

The  technical  staff  of  the  Weber 
Showcase  and  Fixture  Co.  of  Los  An- 


Welding 
feature. 


important     construction 


KEEP  POSTED! 


The  manufacturers  of  the  new  equipment  announced  in  this  department  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  complete  details  without  obligation  on  your  part.  For  quick  service,  please 
use  this  coupon. 

PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 

500  Sansome  Street       -       -       -       San  Francisco 
Send    me    descriptive    data    of    the    following    new    equipment    as    reviewed    in    your 
issue. 


(Identify  by  name  of  manufacturer  and  machine] 


BUSINESS 
ADDRESS 
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BRONZE 
FLANGED   MARINE  VALVES 

We  manufacture  -t<>|>  checks,  swing 
checks,  angle,  globe,  cross,  gate  and  back 
pressure  relief  valves  made  specifically 
for  marine  u><'.  \ll  valves  approved  l>\ 
I  .  S.  ( loast  Guard. 


Oregon  and 
Washington 
E.  B.  Bradley  Co. 
2408-  1st  Ave.  S. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
SEneca  1814 

San  Francisco 
E.  B.  Bradley  Co. 

462  Bryant  St. 

San  Francisco. Calif. 

DOuglas8707 


FISHER 
BRASS 


FOUNDRY 


5332  SANTA  FE  AVENUE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

LAFAYETTE  1768 


INNEY  PUMPS 

*&anye  o*  Saudi  ^gS 


Marine  Pumps,  Pumps  for  diesel  oil  and  fuel  oil  service, 
fuel  oil  transfer,  lubricating  oil  service,  bilge  and  ballast 
—  available  in  horizontal  or  vertical  arrangement  in 
bronze  or  cast  steel  construction.  Stripper  Pumps  and 
Cargo  Pumps  .  .  .  horizontal  arrangement  only  .  .  . 
in  iron,  bronze-lined  construction. 


Bulletin    18   describing   these   units 
in  detail  available  upon  request. 


KINNEY    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

3554  WASHINGTON  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

San  Francisco  Seattle 

55   New  Montgomery  St.  812   Insurance  Bldg. 

CHICAGO.  5?  E.  Van   Buren  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  725  Commercial  Trust  Bldg. 


Consult  this  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Firm  with  Your 

INDUSTRIAL  MACHINE  WORK 


Section  of  machine  shop  at 
Standard  Shipbuilding  Corp. 


Prompt  and  efficient  handling  of  steam 
and  diesel  engine  repairs,  electric  welding, 
piping,  boiler  work,  general  machining, 
and  custom  lathe  work. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  our  schedules 
on  the  construction  of  Maritime  Com- 
mission tugs  and  Army  barges,  WE  ARE 
PREPARED  TO  DO  INDUSTRIAL 
MACHINE  WORK.  AND  AFTER  THE 
WAR  .  .  .  Custom  designing  and  building 
of  medium  sized  ships,  barees  and  tugs  by 
executives  well  Qualified  with  many  years 
of  successful  experience. 

For  additional  information  —  for  estimates 

on  your  industrial  machine  work  —  consult 

us  by  phone,  wire  or  mail. 


Standard  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Berths  73,  74,  75,  76,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Telephone  Harbor  3333-San  Pedro  P.O.  Box  271 


marily  for  use  in  the  field,  where  out- 
side power  is  not  generally  available, 
company  engineers  adopted  the  sim- 
ple Kohler  gasoline  engine.  This  unit, 
which  is  simple  and  efficient,  devel- 
ops 2000  watts  of  dc  current  for 
operation  of  the  dc  part  of  the  elec- 
tric motor.  As  with  the  straight  elec- 
tric system,  operation  is  entirely  auto- 
matic. Economy  of  operation  may 
be  noted  in  the  fact  that  the  engine 
consumes  less  than  eight  gallons  of 
gasoline  of  low  lead  content  every  24 
hours,  under  even  the  most  extreme 
operating  conditions. 

The    refrigerators    are    capable    of    pre- 


freezing 


ishables    at    35    deg.    F. 

and    other    foods    at    8 


Normally,  the  refrigerating  mech- 
anism operates  during  16  of  each  24 
hours,  the  generator  stopping  and 
starting  automatically  within  pre- 
scribed temperature  ranges.  A  simple 
fool-proof  mercury-actuated  clutch 
enables  the  engine  generator  to  de- 
velop maximum  horsepower  before 
the  compressor  load  is  engaged.  The 
compressor  itself  is  an  efficient  air- 
cooled  type  of  1-hp  rating.  An  over- 
size condenser  of  lJ/2-hp  capacity  is 
installed  adjacent  to  the  louvered 
door  opening,  and  is  provided  with 
dual  fans  so  arranged  as  to  direct  the 
air  flow  over  the  entire  condenser 
area,  and  to  prevent  eddying  currents 
within  the  machine  enclosure. 

Mechanisms  of  all  three  systems 
are  completely  automatic,  operating 
through  simple  controls.  A  high- 
pressure  cutout  is  provided  as  a  safety 
feature:  in  addition,  overload  relays 
arc  installed  in  the  generator,  ac  and 
dc  systems.  To  insure  continued  op- 
eration in  the  field  in  case  of  break- 
down, the  following  items  are  packed 
within  the  compact  machine  enclo- 
sure: a  complete  set  of  tools  for  nor- 
mal maintenance;  spare  parts  for  en- 
gine, generator  and  compressor;  ex- 
tra set  of  belts:  and  a  drum  of  Freon. 


The  refrigerators  chilled  by  these 
units  may  be  likened  to  refrigerator 
trucks  without  wheels.  The  compari- 
son is  particularly  apt  in  that  they  are 
self-powered,   are   loaded   through   a 

Fibre    glass    insulation    assures    positive 
low  temperatures. 
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SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN    FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and    PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100   SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  SUtter  0221 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 

3.000  tons   end   5,000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAkehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 


large  walk-in  door,  and  may  he  moved 
wherever  desired.  Not  equipped  with 
skids  and  sling,  the  extreme  overall 
size  is  9  ft.,  6  in.  long,  (•>  ft.  wide 
and  6  ft.,  6  in.  high.  The  carrier 
weighs  approximately  5SO0  lbs.  fully 
equipped. 

The  box  is  basically  constructed  of 
a  welded  steel  frame  over  which 
heavy-gage  steel  sheets  are  continu- 
ously  welded   to   make   a   completely 

The  production  line — installation  ot  inter 


Ki.::  '!  1 


scaled  box.  a  particularly  important 
consideration  in  regions  ot  heavy 
precipitation.  Two  coats  of  weather- 
resistant  baking  enamel  are  applied 
on  the  outside  after  welding.  Interior 
liner  is  heavygage  galvanized  steel 
Efficient  insulation  enables  the  box 
to  operate  under  all  conditions  with 
Coils  within  the  refrigerated 
compartment  arc  ot  "vacuum  plate" 
type,  and  are  connected  by  means  of 

coils  and  complete  refrigeration  system. 


vibration-absorbing  flexible  lines  to 
a  valved  manifold  in  the  control  com- 
partment. The  coil  area  is  more  than 
ample  to  maintain  temperatures  as 
low  as  8°  F.,  and  consideration  was 
given  to  maintaining  proper  relative 
humidity,  which  is  so  important  in 
the  proper  storage  of  frozen  prod- 
ucts. 

New  Sand  Strainer 

By  preventing  sand  from  entering 
pumps,  a  new  sand  strainer  fills  a 
definite  need  ot  small  boat  operators. 


New  sand  stra 
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REFRESHMENT 
TO  THE  WORKERS 

Here  you  see  illustrated  a  very  simple 
and  practical  "bench  service"  that  is 
providing  hot  coffee,  soups  and  other 
refreshing  "pick-ups"  to  workers  in  in- 
dustrial war  plants  ...  an  actual  photo- 
graph taken  in  a  war  plant. 

The  outlay  for  equipment  is  negligible 
.  .  .  requiring  a  minimum  of  critical  ma- 
terials. 

The  AerVoiD  vacuum-insulated  carrier 
makes  service  to  workers  near  their 
work  easy  and  simple  AND  SAVES 
VALUABLE  PRODUCTION  MINUTES. 
A  box,  a  chair,  a  bench  or  window 
ledge,  any  vacant  space  a  few  inches 
square,  serves  as  a  resting  place  for 
AerVoiDs  while  serving. 

Indoors,  outdoors,  anywhere  around  a 
large  plant,  the  easy  portability  of 
AerVoiDs  makes  this  efficient  service 
possible. 

Over  100  large  industrial  war  plants 
already  have  AerVoiDs  in  service. 
Write  for  new  circular  stating  why 
AerVoiDs  are  going  into  war  plants  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers  ...  in 
the  words  of  users  themselves. 

ASK  FOR  CIRCULAR  PM  8-43 


AERVOID  all-metal 

vacuum-insulated  Hot  Food 

Soup  and  Coffee  Carriers 


VACUUM  CAN  COMPANY 

25  SOUTH  HOYNE  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


It  fits  on  the  inlet  end  of  the  pipe 
leading  to  the  pump  and  stops  the 
passage  of  sand  into  working  parts  of 
the  pump.  Similar  in  operation  to  a 
shallow-well  pump  head,  the  sand 
strainer  allows  free  passage  of  water 
between  the  disks  of  the  strainer 
unit,  which  is  self-cleaned  by  return 
flow  of  water  when  the  pump  has 
stopped  operation.  A  large  part  of 
the  sand  is  prevented  from  entering 
the  housing  by  a  course  strainer  plate 
fitted  across  the  face  of  the  unit. 

This  small  model  is  finding  wide 
use  in  all  types  of  small  boats.  It  is 
manufactured  by  the  J.  A.  Zurn 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Air  Conditioning 
Helps  Submarine 

How  modern  air  conditioning 
helped  the  U.  S.  Submarine  Wahoo 
to  chalk  up  spectacular  victories  off 
New  Guinea  recently  has  been  told 
in  a  telegram  of  commendation  sent 
by  Rear  Admiral  E.  L.  Cochrane, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  to  em- 
ployees of  the  York  Ice  Machinery 
Corporation  in  York,  Pa. 

Admiral  Cochrane's  telegram  read: 

"You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  U.  S.  submarine  Wahoo,  which 
recently  won  spectacular  victories  off 
northern  New  Guinea,  is  fitted  with 
your  refrigeration  and  air  condition- 
ing equipment. 

"The  Wahoo  sank  a  Jap  destroyer 
and  two  days  later  sent  to  the  bottom 
a  four-ship  enemy  convoy  consisting 
of  two  freighters,  a  transport  loaded 
with  troops  and  a  tanker.  You  who 
helped  to  equip  the  Wahoo  deserve 
to  share  in  this  honor.  The  Bureau 
of  Ships  take  pleasure  in  extending 
sincere  thanks  for  this  splendid  equip- 
ment. Other  naval  craft  await  your 
refrigeration  and  air  conditioning 
equipment.    Keep  it  coming." 


Identification  Unit 

Model  B  WIM  identification  unit,  being  pro- 
duced by  Photographic  Equipment,  Inc.,  includes 
a  white  washable  background,  self-leveling 
easel  base,  increased  counterweight  capacity, 
finger-printing  equipment,  easily  demountable 
light  brackets  for  increased  portability,  eleva- 
tor can't-slip  ratchet  lock,  and  choice  of  size 
numbers. 


Trailers  in  a  Shipyard 

This  trailer  loaded  with  a  ship's 
propeller  and  a  section  of  the  shaft 
shows  how  highway  equipment  is 
made  to  double  as  shipyard  equip- 
ment these  days.  It  is  one  of  a  fleet 
of  eight  Fruehauf  Semi-Trailers  used 
with  only  two  heavy  duty  tractors  at 
Marinship's  Sausalito  Yards. 

The  fast  shuttle  service  carries  all 
kinds  of  heavy  parts  and  materials 
and  operates  24  hours  a  day.  The 
truck-trailer  couplings  are  full  auto- 
matic so  that  the  driver  doesn't  have 
to  get  out  of  his  cab  to  couple  or  un- 
couple the  semi-trailers.  The  runs 
vary  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
full  one-mile  length  of  the  yard. 


Semi-trailei 
ship  yard. 
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SEAMLESS  STEEL  TUBING 

CENTRIFUGALLY  CAST 
BRONZE  and  Other  Alloys 

REFINERY  CASTINGS 

STEEL  GRATING  AND 
FLOORING 


■& 


KILSBY  &  GRAHAM 

831  STANDARD  OIL  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

VAndike  1357 


NOW, 

mwoN 


JROWtM  ON 


THE   LIGHT-WEIGHT,   NON-SLIP   DECK    COVERING 
WITH   2  APPLICATION   METHODS   .   .  . 

DEKTRED  provides  a  durable,  non-slip,  weather- 
proof surface  for  steel  or  wood  decks,  exterior  or 
interior.  Solid  aggregates  offering  a  firm  foothold 
when  wet  or  dry  are  included  in  a  fast-drying 
plastic  compound.  Application  is  usually  1  16 
to  1/32  in. thickness. 

Try  DEKTRED,  either  sprayed  or  troweled.  Sec 
how  firmly  it  adheres.  Use  it  around  gun  mounts, 
on  walkways,  ladder  treads,  inside  and  outside  of 
doorways  and  for  interior  spaces  where  a  non-slip, 
protective  coating  is  needed. 


GOODjTYEAR 


>  ANGELES;    L. D.  RwdM  Co., 

^  DIEGO:    I.  D    R,*d..  Co.,  51 


SEATTLE:    Tom1*llQn*-BnidUy,  Incorporated 


DEKTRED 


FLOORING 


SELBY,  BATTERSBY  &  CO. 

Marine  Diitributon  lor  DEKTRED 
WILFORD  BUILDING.  33RD  AND  ARCH  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 


Prime  Contractors 

EMPLOYING  EXTENSIVE 
SUBCONTRACTOR    ASSOCIATES 

SUPPLIERS 

OF  MATERIALS 


AVIATION 

FITTINGS  -  SUPPLIES  -   EQUIPMENT 

MARINE 

FITTINGS   -   SUPPLIES  -   EQUIPMENT 

ARMY  -  NAVY 
ORDNANCE 


GENERAL  MACHINE 

and  REPAIR  WORK 

Representatives  for 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(TODD  OIL  BURNERS) 


COLUMBIA 

MACHINE 

WORKS 


L.  K.  Sivensen,  Owne 


Ca 


o^st.    BERKELEY.  CALIF.     ™« 


THornwall 
636 


A 


matican 


Skii 


in 


atd.5 


Published  monthly  with  alternate  listings  of 
yards  in  two  sections;  Pacific  Coast,  one  month; 
Atlantic,  Lakes  and  Rivers,  the  following.  Send 
information  to  Directory  Editor,  500  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


DIRECTORY  of  EXECUTIVES 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 


ALABAMA  DRY  DOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 

Mobile.  Ala. 

President:  D.  R.  Dunlap. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Sec.  Treas.:  G.  H.  Dun- 
lap. 

Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  of  Operations: 
J.  M.  Griser. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Asst.  Sec.  Treas.:  B.  F. 
Campbell. 

Comptroller:  J.  R.  Jones. 

Naval  Architect:  G.  W.  Szepinski. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  L.  Merkel. 

LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER  CO. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Partners:  Lester  F.  Alexander  and 
W.  L.  Wroten. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

President:  L.  A.  Paddock. 
Treasurer  and  Sec:  H.  P.  Anderson. 
Contracting  Mgr. :  W.  B.  Guernsey. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  D.  Hammerschmidt. 

AMERICAN  BOATBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 

AMERICAN  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

THE  AMERICAN  MACHINERY  CORP. 
Orlando,  Florida 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

President:  W.  H.  Gerhauser. 
Manager  of  Sales:  J.  L.  Wallace. 
Chief  Engineer:  Jas.  C.  Workman. 


Acting  Naval  Architect:  Kent  C. 

Thornton. 
General  Supt.:  John  E.  Steinman. 

ARLINGTON    SHIPBUILDING    &    ENGI- 
NEERING   CORP. 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

ASHLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Ashland,  Wisconsin 

ATLANTIC. GULF  &  PACIFIC  COMPANY 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

AVONDALE  MARINE  WAYS 
Westwago,  Louisiana 

BARNES-DULUTH  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

President:  W.  S.  Newell. 
Vice  Pres. — Executive:  A.  M.  Main. 
Vice  Pres. — Finance:  G.  Vincint  Pach. 
Vice  Pres. — Procurement:  R.  F.  Hill. 
General  Manager:  G.  B.  Connard. 
Treasurer:  S.  L.  Eaton. 
Naval  Architect:  E.  E.  Pierce. 
Chief  Engineer:  S.  H.  Towne. 
Electrical  Engineer:  H.  B.  Briggs. 
Consulting  Engr.:  H.  O.  Trowbridge. 
Supt.  Hull  Const.:  Arthur  W.  King. 
Machinery  Supt.:  E.  P.  Steininger. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  D.  Hill. 

BELFAST  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Belfast,  Maine 

President:  J.  P.  Williams. 
Manager:  N.  E.  Jackson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  A.  Blake. 


ATTENTION  SHIPBUILDERS 


COULD  YOU  UNDERTAKE  MORE  CONVERSIONS 
OR  HEAVY  REPAIR  WORK  IF  DESIGNS  AND 
WORKING  PLANS  WERE  AVAILABLE  IN  A  HURRY? 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  QUICK  ENGINEERING  SERVICE,  IN  LINE 
WITH   TODAY'S   DEMAND   FOR   SPEED  ON   ALL   FRONTS. 

ENGINEERING    DESIGN,    INC. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTS,  MARINE  &  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
604   MISSION   ST.  EXBROOK   1170 


BETHLEHEM-FAIRFIELD  SHIPYARD, 
INCORPORATED 
Fairfield,  Baltimore,  Md. 

President:  A.  B.  Homer. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  M.  Willis. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Fore  River  Yard 
Quincy,  Mass. 

General  Manager:  W.  H.  Collins. 
Technical  Mgr.:  John  E.  Burkhardt. 
Naval  Architect:  James  B.  Hunter. 
Asst.  Mgr.,  Eng'ring:  Benjamin  Fox. 

BETHLEHEM-HINGHAM   SHIPYARD. 
INC. 
Hingham,  Mass. 

President:  A.  B.  Homer. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  H.  Collins. 

BETHELEHEM-SPARROWS  POINT 
SHIPYARD 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

President:  Eugene  G.  Grace. 
Vice  Pres.:  A.  B.  Homer. 
Manager:  F.  A.  Hodge. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Staten  Island  Yard 
Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

General  Manager:  George  H.  Bates. 

ARTHUR  G.  BLAIR.  INC. 
149  Alexander  Street 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

President:  Arthur  G.  Blair. 

Vice  Pres.:  Rowland  A.  Robbins. 

Manager:  Wm.  T.  Wilson. 

Naval   Architect:   Weaver  Asso.,   Inc., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  S.  F.  Johnson. 

BROWN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Houston,  Texas 

BROWNSVILLE  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Brownsville,  Texas 

President:  S.  Finley  Ewing. 
Vice  President:  M.  C.  Laake. 
Naval  Architect:  A.  M.  Westergard. 

BRUNSWICK   MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 
Brunswick,  Georgia 

President:  Egbert  Moxham,  Sr. 
Vice  President:  Rex  R.  Thompson. 
Manager:  James  Lynah. 
Naval  Architect:  Franklyn  Meyers. 
Chief  Engineer:  Egbert  Moxham,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Moxham. 

BURGER  BOAT  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

President  and  Mgr.:  Henry  C.  Burger. 
Vice  President:  Mrs.  Mamie  Burger. 
Naval  Architect:  Raymond  Franz. 
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■  URNS  MACHINE  &  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Jacksonville.    Florida 

IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

-he\  . 

,  S.  Bushey. 
tj  mi  md  I    Bn 

WALTER  BUTLER  SHIPBUILDERS.  INC. 
Minnesota   Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

CALUMET  SHIPYARD  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

9367  Harbor  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois 
President  and  Mgr  :  James  \    Rogan. 
Vice  Pi  u>t  Hausler. 

Vrchitecl :  James    V  K 
Chiel  Engr  \  Purch,   tgent:  James  F. 

Ro- 

CANULETTE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 

Slidell,  Louisiana 
President  &  Manager:  F.  N.  Canulette, 
Chief  Naval  Arch.:  W.  E.  Canulette. 
Chief  Engineer:  .1.  Panks,  Jr. 
Purcha  Mayo  Canulette, 

Technical  Engineer:  John  D.  McBride. 

VICTOR   CARLSON   &   SONS,   INC. 
2853-2855  Park  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

President:  Carl  V.  Carlson 
Chief  Engr.:  H.  W.  Albert. 

CENTRAL  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Chicago,  Illinois 

CHARLESTON  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CO. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Pres.:  G,  C.  Westervelt. 
Ex.  Vice  Pres.:    V   B    Rei  d 
Vice   l'rev:   I..   Louis  Green,  Jr. 
Comptroller:  \Y.  H.  Egolf. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  E.  Hibbe. 
Chief  Engr.;  W.  F.  Martin. 
[nside  Supt.:  J.  E.  Crowl. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  H.  Jahnz. 

CHICAGO  BRIDGE  &  IRON  CO. 
Chicago,  III. 

President:  George  T.  Horton. 

Chicago  Plant 
Plant  Superintendent:  E.  K.  Carlson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  E.  Lee. 

Birmingham  Plant 

Manager:  E.  E.  Michaels. 

Greenville,  Pa.,  Plant 

Manager:  W.  S.  Nesbitt. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  Beck. 

THE  CITY  LUMBER  CO.  of  BRIDGEPORT. 
CONN. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

President :  Isaac  I-;.  Schine. 
Vice  President:  Nathan  H.  Schine. 
g[gr.  &  Chief  Eni^r.:  Charles  I'.  Lamb. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Dave  Nevins. 

COLONNA-S  SHIPYARD,  INC. 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

CONSOLIDATED   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Morris  Heights.  N.  Y. 

President:  Wm.  G.  Wood. 
Vice  President:  F.  McCaffery. 
Secretary  Treasurer:  W.  A.  Roos,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  P.  Fiske. 


H.IIIII. 

CONSOLIDATED   STEEL  CORPORATION 
OF  TEXAS 
Orange,  Teias 

\     P  1 1  ml 

\     P.  in  I  hat 

i 

I 
Purch  „  .trin. 

CORNWALL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Cornwall  Landing,  New  York 
Pres.:    \    I.  Roeli 
\  ice  Pn  i.:  V.  S.  1 

D.  D     Mien. 
Naval    Vrch.:   F.   P.   Doyle 
Purcl 

CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 

Richmond  and  Norris  Sts. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Pn  sidenl  &  Gen.  Mgi      III     Rossell. 
Via   Preside  nl :  1 1    Birchard  I  a 
V.  P.  &  (  fuel   Engi  :  ( iarland   Fulton 

M    I     Mayer. 
Controller:   V   \.  Ricker, 
^  anl  Managei  :    \    I.  ( irassick, 

hi       Vgent :  John  Smith. 

CRISFIELD  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Crisfield,  Maryland 

DACHEL-CARTER  SHIP  BUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Benton  Harbor.  Michigan 
President  and  Mgr.:  Gordon  S.  Clark. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Sec:  Peter  Dachel. 
V.  P.  &  Naval  Arch.:  Wm.  Abraham. 
Asst.  Sec:  Marshall  V.  Noecker. 

I  ngineer:  E.  K.  Snyder. 
Comptroller:  George  Martin. 
Purchasing  Agent:  William  Smith. 

DEFOE  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Bay  City.  Mich. 

President  and  Manager:  H.  J.  Defoe. 

Vice  President:  F.  W.  Defoe. 

Asst.  Manager:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Naval  Architect:  L.  E.  Maples. 

Chief  Engineer:  A.  D.  Defoe. 

Prod.  Mgr.:  Floyd  Swansen. 

Plant  Superintendent:  Albert  Johnson. 

DELTA  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY.  INC. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  W.  H.  Gerhauser. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Treas.:  R.  B.  Ackerman. 

Vice    Pres.   in   Charge  of  Operations: 

J.  E.  Steinman. 
V.  P.  &  Naval  Arch.:   E.  P..  Williams. 
Comptroller:  \\    A.  Rowe. 
Manager  of  Materials:  L.  M.  Karr. 

SHELBURNE  HARBOR  SHIPYARD  OF 
DONAVAN  CONTRACTING  CO. 
Burlington,  Vermont 
<  )w  in  r:  Geo.  I  lona^  an. 

\i  .i.i.i    i  ,     i     i 

Gen.  Supt.:  J.  F.  Olson. 

THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 
Engineering  Works  Division 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Chairman  of  Board:  J.  D.  Berg. 

President:  V.  B.  Edwards. 

Vice  Presidents:  I.  S.  Miller,  Alex  W. 
Dann,  W.  K.  Fitch.  Wm.  H.  Fowler, 
E.  T.  Gott,  S.  P.  Felix,  and  R.  W. 
Remp. 


DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

\   Purch.   \g<  thing 

•  I  i  hit  i  I  Iraftsman: 

EASTERN    SHORE    INDUSTRIES.    INC. 
Cambridge,  Maryland 

1     Naval    Architect:    11.    I. 

V    I'   &  Pun  h.   V.  i  nl :  I  ia\  i'l 

ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Groton,  Conn. 

I  'i  i  -nl,  nl  :    1 

I  1 1    R    5ut| 

i  'resident  I  J.  J.  Hopkins. 

\.  G.  Taylor. 
Genii  O.  P.  Robinson. 

lerk:  I     W.  Brogan. 
Supervising  Constructor:  B.  S.  Billiard. 
Chief  Enginei  r:  E 

Shipbuilding  Manager:  E.  B.  Wheeler. 
i  ring  Manager:  A.  T.  Avery. 
n  ■  r :  I".  T.  Cable. 
Trial  Captain:  W.  W.  Foster. 
Plant  Engineer:  S.  A.  Gardner. 
Fitting-out  Supt.:  H.  H.  Johnstone. 

EMPIRE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR  CORP. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny  and  Port  Newark,  N.  J. 

President:  L.  H.  Korndorff. 
Vice  President:  W.  C.  Hemingway. 
General  Supt.:  G.  G.  Holbrook. 
Plant  Engineer:  Wm.  C.  Ohlssen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  Page. 

Newark.  N.  J..  Office 

744  Broad  St. 
Vice  Pres.,  Sales  and  Engineering: 

C.  W.  Bryan,  Jr. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  W.  Smith. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  Rasmussen. 

FIELD-MARTIN 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

FROEMING  BROS..  INC. 
1901  South  First  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

President:  B.  A.  Froeming. 
Vice  Pres.:  S.  H.  Walker. 
Manager:  S.  H.  Walker. 
Naval  Architect:  T.  L.  Vose. 
Chief  Engineer:  D.  A.  Cameron. 
Purchasing   Agent:   H.  A.   Stenschoel. 

GENERAL  SHIP  &  ENGINE  WORKS 

East  Boston,  Mass. 
President:  Carl  G.  Hedblom. 

GLOBE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

GRAY'S  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 
Haden  Bldg. 
Galveston,  Texas 

President:  J.  Walmsley. 

Vice  President:  W.  M.  Johnson. 

Manager:  J.  Walmsley. 

Naval  Architect:  W.  P.  Bulkley. 

Chief  Engineer:  F.  McGinn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  F.  A.  Brewis. 
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THE  GREENWICH  SHIPBUILDING  & 
REPAIR  CO. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Plant:  Greenwich,  New  Jersey 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING  WORKS 
River  Rouge,  Michigan 

President:  Fred  G.  Morley. 

V.  P.  &  General  Manager:  George  B. 

Turnbull. 
Naval  Architect:  Dwight  True. 
Chief  Engineer:  Howard  Varian. 
Purch.  Agt.:  George  F.  Le  Feuvre. 

Detroit  Plant 
Superintendent:  John  Braden. 

Ashtabula  Plant 
Plant  Manager:  L.  Feldmeyer. 
Hull  Superintendent:  N.  Fountain. 

River  Rouge 
Plant  Manager:  F.  M.  Scotten. 
Hull  Superintendent:  William  Brush. 

HENRY  C.  GREBE  &  CO..  INC. 
3250  N.  Washtenaw  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

President:  Henry  C.  Grebe. 
General  Supt.:  A.  C.  Denne. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Sullivan. 
Shop  Foreman:  B.  O.  Volkman. 

GREENPORT  BASIN  &  CONST.  CO. 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

President:  Theodore  W.  Brigham. 
Vice  President:  Geo.  H.  Snyder. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Marshall  E.  Tulloch. 
Naval  Architect  and  Chief  Engineer: 

Norman  E.  Klipp. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Arthur  J.  Utz. 

GULF  MARINE  WAYS  OP  GALVESTON. 
INC. 
Galveston,  Texas 

GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaw,  Ala. 

President:  E.  A.  Roberts. 
Executive  Vice  Pres.:  N.  Nicolson. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. :  H.  Hill. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  Flindall. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Buerger. 

GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
WORKS.  INC. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  B.  R.  Schulz. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Naval  Architect:  E.  W. 

McCarthy. 
Chief  Engineer:  R.  J.  Horn. 
Yard  Superintendent:  K.  J.  Davenport. 
Construction  Supt.:  U.  A.  Schulz. 
Welding  Supt.:  Geo.  D.  High. 
Hull  Supt.:  A.  J.  Conway. 
Purch.  Agent:  A.  H.  Pressler. 

GULFPORT  SHIPYARD 
Gulfport,  Mississippi 

HAMMOND   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

HANLEY  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
Prospect,  Ohio 

Owner:  K.  Hanley. 

Purchasing  Agent:  M.  J.  Hanley. 

HELDENFELS  BROS. 
Rockport,  Texas 

HIGGINS   INDUSTRIES,   INC. 
1755  St.  Charles  Ave. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  A.  J.  Higgins,  Sr. 

Vice  Presidents:  F.  P.  Higgins,  A.  J. 
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Higgins,  Jr.,  and  F.  O.  Higgins. 
Sect.-Treas. :  Morris  Gotesman. 
Asst.  to  Pres.:  Geo.  W.  Rappleyea. 
Chief  Engineer:  Geo.  O.  Huet. 
Naval   Architects:   A.  J.    Higgins,   Sr., 

and  Geo.  O.  Huet. 
Chief  Electrical  Engineer:  M.  L.  Levy. 
Gen.  Superintendtnt:  E.  C.  Higgins. 
Superintendent:  Arthur  Derbins. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Higgins,  Jr. 
Fabricating   Shop    Foreman:    Arthur 

Derbins. 
Machine    Shop    Foreman:   Joseph    J. 

Dugas. 

HOUMA   BOAT  &  CONT.  CO..   INC. 
Houma,  Louisiana 

HOUSTON   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.O.  Box  2586 

Irish  Bend  Island,  Texas 

President:  John  D.  Reilly. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Arthur  Stout. 

Vice  Presidents:  J.  L.  Lawder,  Joseph 

Haag,   Jr.,    Frank    Liddell   and    Ross 

W.  Copeland. 
Treasurer:  Charles  F.  Strentz. 
Secretary:  John  S.  Smith,  Jr. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONSTRUCTION  CORP. 
&  SCOTT  GRAFF  COMPANY 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

President:  Harold  St.  Clair  Starin. 
Vice  President:  J.  D.  Harrold. 

THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

Yards:  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and 
Decatur,  Ala. 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  Ingalls, 
Sr.,  Birmingham. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  In- 
galls, Jr.,  Birmingham. 

President:  Monro  B.  Lanier,  Birming- 
ham. 

Executive  Vice  President:  W.  R. 
Guest,  Pascagoula. 

Comptroller:  E.  R.  Hammett,  Pasca- 
goula. 

Marine  Engineer:  A.  C.  Leigh,  New 
York,  30  Church  St. 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  W.  Keily, 
Birmingham. 

ROBERT  JACOB.   INC. 
1 54  Pilot  St. 
City  Island,  New  York 

President:  Robert  Jacob. 
V.  P.  &  Supt.:  Joseph  Harvey. 
Naval  Architect:  Robert  Jacob. 
Chief  Engr. :  Howard  Wilson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  John  Morrison. 

J.  A.  JONES  CONST.  CO.,   INC. 
Wainwright  Yard,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

President:  J.  A.  Jones. 

Vice  President:  Raymond  A.  Jones. 

Gen.  Mgr.:  H.  V.  Appen. 

Chief  Engineer:  C.   C.  Clark. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  E.  Hutchison. 

USMC  Hull  Inspector:  H.  S.  King 

USMC    Machinery    Inspector:    Gerald 

Desmond. 
USMC   Plant   Engr.:   H.  A.  Treat. 

KAISER  CO.,   INC. 

No.  430,  30  Church  Street 
New  York  City 

Manager:  M.  Nicholls. 

LANCASTER  IRON   WORKS,   INC. 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 


GEORGE  LAWLEY  &  SON  CORP. 
24  Ericson  St. 
Neponset,  Massachusetts 

President:  Frank  C.  Paine. 

Vice  Presidents:  Edward  D.  Whiting 

&  James  J.  Minot. 
General  Manager:  Edward  Whiting. 
Assistant  General  Mgr.:  Bror  Tamm. 
Naval  Arch.  &  Chief  Engr.:  Wm.   F. 

McNary. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  H.  Drury. 

LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

President:  E.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.:  Capt.  G.  M.  Levingston. 
Vice  President:  Ed.  T.  Malloy. 
Vice  President:  E.  W.  Brown  III. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  L.  Ulcher. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Eugene  Harmon. 

THE  LUDERS  MARINE 

CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

LYONS  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Whitehall,  Michigan 

President:  I.  J.  Lyons. 
Manager:  Frank  M.  Warner. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  M.  Warner. 

MacEVOY  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Savannah,  Georgia 

President:  Clifford  F.  MacEvoy. 

Vice  President:  Warren  J.  MacEvoy. 

Naval  Architects:  Kindlund  &  Drake, 
N.Y.C. 

Chief  Engineer:  Joseph  Di  Stasio, 
N.Y.C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wallace  G.  Hoop- 
er. 

McBRIDE  BOAT  WORKS 
Harrod's  Creek,  Kentucky 

Owner:  Capt.  L.  B.  McBride. 

SCOTT  J.  McBURNEY 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

McCLOSKEY  &  CO. 
P.O.  Box  2512 
Houston,  Texas 

President:  M.  H.  McCloskey,  Jr. 
Vice  President:  J.  C.  McCloskey. 
Project  Mgr.:  M.  H.  McCloskey,  III. 
Chief  Engr.:  N.  Ross. 
Purch.  Agent:  John  J.  Lynam. 

MADISON  MARINE  WAYS 
Madison,  Indiana 

MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Manitowoc.  Wisconsin 

President:  Charles  C.  West. 

Vice  Presidents:  A.  P.  Rankin,  A.  L. 

Pitz,  J.  E.  Thiell,  W.  L.  Wallace. 
Gen.  Supt.:  A.  L.  Pitz. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  L.  Wallace. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  P.  Rankin. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Meyer. 

MARIETTA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia 

President:  C.  O.  Weissenburger. 

Asst.  to  the  President:  J.  T.  Weissen- 
burger. 

General  Supt.  in  Charge  of  Produc- 
tion: A.  Cruickshanks,  Jr. 

Plant  Manager:  M.  L.  Miller. 

Chief  Engineer:  Carl  F.  Jeffries. 

Machine  Shop  Supt.:  G.  H.  Overholt. 

Shipyard  Supt.:  John  Roberts. 

Manager  of  Sales:  F.  W.  Ingraham. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 
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HARDWOODS! 

for  Uncle  Sam's  Boats 


WtocBroflierr 


HARDWOOD   HEADQUARTERS  SINCE   1872 


5th  &  BRANNAN  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


500  HIGH  ST. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


DANFORTHS  FOR  THE  NEXT  SHIP  YOU  BUILD 


Naval  Architects  and 
Shipbuilders  —  Save  Weight, 
Increase  Anchor  Efficiency 

Maritime  Commission,  Navy,  Army 
and  Coast  Guard  vessels  —  tens  of 
thousands  of  craft  now  in  service  and 
under  construction  are  equipped 
with  Danforth  Anchors.  Sizes  to 
20,000  lbs.  save  up  to  five  tons  of 
steel  per  anchor  .  .  .  and  the  saving 
in  weight  makes  the  Danforth  easier 
to  handle  with  lighter  gear. 

The  next  ship  you  design  or  build  can 
be  Danforth  equipped. 


Write  for  Confidential  Data  Prepared 
tor  Naval  Architects  and  Shipbuilders 


^ 


PC  Subchaser  Danforth  Equipped 

In  the  larger  siies  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Navy  to  use  Danforths 
approximately  one-half  the  weight  of  stoekless  anchors.  This  is  con- 
servative in  view  of  test  data. 

R.  S.  DANFORTH     •    2121  Allston  Way    •     Berkeley,  Calif. 


BUILDERS     OF 
NAVAL    VESSELS 


ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS 

PORTLAND 


FOUNDERS 
SHIPBUILDERS 


#. 


OREGON 


ommiRCinL  mon  works 


RLBinn  enGine  &  mflcmne  works,  inc. 


SHIPBUILDERS  .  .  .  SHIP  REPAIRS 

Since   1904 

Office  and  Plant 

2103  N.  CLARK  AVENUE 

Telephone  MUrdock  1135 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


MARINE   IRON  &   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

President:  A.  W.  Leraan. 

Vice  President:  A.  W.  King,  Sr. 

Manager:  John  Geistman. 

Naval  Architect:  Manfred  Malmros. 

Chief  Engineer:  Swan  Larson. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  W.  Saeger. 

MARINE  MAINTENANCE  CORP. 
Foot  of  East  21  st  St. 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

President:  Gregory  Ferend. 

MARINETTE   MARINE  CORP. 
Marinette,  Wisconsin 

President:  C.  H.  Boren. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  M.  C.  Heller- 
man. 
Naval  Architect:  M.  A.  Deering. 
Yard  Superintendent:  P.  Kargard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  Erdlitz. 

JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

President:  J.  E.  Sheedy. 
Treasurer:  W.  E.  Robinson. 
Secretary:  E.  W.  Robinson. 
General  Manager:  Harry  N.  Ghenn. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  Boyle. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nicholson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  J.  Williams. 

MATHIS  YACHT  BUILDING  CO. 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 

(See  John  Trunipy  &  Sons,  Inc.) 

McNULTY  SHIPYARDS.  LTD. 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

w.  h.  Mcpherson  const,  co..  inc. 

Bangor,  Maine 
(Stockton  Springs  Yard) 

MIAMI  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 

Pres.  &  Purchasing  Agt.:  Theodore  C. 

Buhler. 
General  Manager:  Paul  H.  Buhler. 
Sales   Manager,  Yacht  Division:  J.  T. 

Pugh. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  E.  Buhler 
Chief  Engineer:  S.  Stewart,  Jr. 

MORSE   BOATBUILDING  CO. 
Thomaston,  Maine 

President:  Wilbur  J.  Morse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Morse. 


NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  CO. 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

President:  H.  B.  Dyer. 
Asst.  Gen.  Manager:  L.  C.  Anderson. 
Erection  Department:  F.  W.  Blair. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Bradbury. 
Auditor:  C.  J.  Hays. 
Chief  Engineer:  L.  O.  Hopkins. 
Supt.  Nashville  Plant:  J.  H.  Anderson. 
Supt.  Bessemer  Plant:  William  Rodg- 
ers. 

NAVAL  CONSTRUCTOR  COMPANY 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

4104  Washington  Ave. 

Newport  News,  Virginia 

Chairman  of  the  Bd.  and  President: 
H.  L.  Ferguson. 

Executive  Vice  Pres.:  Roger  Williams. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  B.  Wood- 
ward, Tr. 

V.  P.  &  Prod.  Mgr.:  W.  E.  Blewett,  Jr. 

V.  P.  &  Works  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Heard. 

Naval  Architect:  S.  A.  Vincent. 

Director  of  Engr.:  John  F.  Nichols. 

Chief  Engineer:  Frank  R.  Benson. 

Assistant  Chief  Engineers:  H.C.  Ber- 
rian  and  Roger  V.  Terry. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  K.  Peebles. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Chairman:  J.  F.  Metten. 

Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Roy  S.  Campbell. 

Vice  Presidents:  N.  R.  Parker  and  T. 

H.  Bossert. 
Naval  Architects: 

Design:  E.  H.  Rigg. 

Construction:  Harry  Rhodes. 
Marine  Engineer:  A.  H.  Mills. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

President:  Roger  Williams. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 

P.  F.  Halsey. 
Secretary:  Storer  P.  Ware. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  A.  Maclay. 
Outfitting  Superintendent:  A.  Barton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  K.  Peebles. 
Asst.  Purchasing  Agent :  L.  K.  Hoxton. 
Production  Supt.:  W.  C.  Park. 


OVAL   BARGE   ENGINEERING  CO. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PALATKA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
P.O.  Box  471 
Palatka,  Florida 

President  &  Manager:  J.  W.  Campbell. 
Vice  President:  R.  K.  Tavel. 

PANAMA  CITY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Panama  City,  Florida 

PENDLETON  SHIPYARDS  CO..  INC. 
1800  Masonic  Temple 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  Pendleton  E.  Lehde. 
Vice  President:  John  A.  Bechtold. 
Vice  President:  Robert  W.  Elsasser. 
Secretary:  E.  B.  Glenny. 

PENN-JERSEY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Pres.  &  Chrmn.  of  Brd.:  W.  H.  Beal. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  R.  Allen. 
Treasurer:  R.  M.  Dorsch. 
Naval  Arch.:  Thomas  D.  Bowes,  M.  E. 
Purchasing  Agent:  G.  G.  Cook. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SHIPYARDS,  INC. 
Beaumont,  Texas 

President:  L.  B.  Coppinger. 
Superintendent:  L.  C.  Allen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  E.  Deakle. 
Asst.  Superintendent:  F.  Perugi. 
Construction  Supt.:  B.  A.  Brown. 

PETERSON  BOAT  WORKS 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Mgr.:  Fred  J.  Peterson. 
Naval  Arch.:  Milton  Schmidt. 
Chief  Sngr. :  Ed  Berkovitz. 
Purch.  Agt.:  Arthur  Gast. 

PHOENIX  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Plant:  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pres.:  Hans  H.  Doe. 

Vice  Pres.:  Paul  H.  Doe. 

Mgr.:  Hans  H.  Doe. 

Naval  Arch.:  S.  E.  Sonnichsen. 

Purchasing  Agt.:  E.  T.  Lueck. 

PROCTOR  YACHT  WORKS 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Pres.;  W.   R.  Christopherson. 
Vice  Pres.:  R.  H.  Spear. 
Treas.:  H.  S.  Crane. 
Yard  Supt.:  W.  H.  Brown. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  A.  G.  Spiegelhalter 
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MYERS 

Fire 

ndBilge 

PUMPING 
UNIT 


IRE  and  water 
hazards  require  the 
speed  and  dependa- 
bility  found  in 
Myers  Fire  and  Bilge 
Pumping  Unit.  Dual 
features:  High  pressure 
for  fighting  fire;  large 
capacity  at  low  pressure 
for  bilge  service.  Quick 
acting.  Gets  water  on  a 
fire  in  a  few  seconds. 
Easily  carried  by  two  men 
or  wheeled  by  one.  No  other 
pump  will  meet  wartime 
emergencies  more  quickly 
and  efficiently.  Write  for 
specifications  and  descrip- 
tive literature. 

THE  F.E.  MYERS  &BR0.  CO. 

165  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  O. 

Afa^Ute  Pu*HfU*Uf  CqiUfime*tt 


*o  Sum**  S*un? 


Men  can  work  longer 
and  harder  with  more  work  per  man  and 
more  hours  on  the  job  when  fumes  are  re- 
moved and  fresh  air  supplied  to  double  bot- 
toms, deep  tanks  and  engine  rooms. 

Utility  Shipyard  Blowers  are  specially 
designed  and  built  for  heavy  duty  shipyard 
service  —  Easily  portable  —  Interchangea- 
ble manifold  on  blower  scroll  can  be  con- 
nected to  pressure  or  suction  side  and  up 
to  four  separate  hoses  can  be  used  for  re- 
moval of  fumes  or  supplying  of  fresh  air  — 
Heavy  wire  guards  on  inlet  and  discharge 
protect  wheels. 

UTILITY  FAN 
CORPORATION 

4851    SOUTH    ALAMEDA    STREET,    LOS    ANGELES,   CALIF. 


Utility  Blowers  can  be  used  to  sup- 

Welding  fumes   being 

ply   fresh   air   to  points  60'   away 

removed   by   one   of 

through  one  large  supply  hose 

the  four  suction  hoses 

«r 


Taks  Oil  BwBU 


t 


V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Sales:  C.  S.  Lee. 
Marine  Manager:  E.  A.  Hodge. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  J.  Brown. 
Chief  Engineer:  P.  E.  Ohlson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Cornelius. 

R.  T.  C.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Pres.  and  Mgr. :  L.  M.  Robinson. 
V.  P.  and  Naval  Arch.:  Geo.  R.  Taylor. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  G.  Brownlee. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  F.  Wanderlin. 

RAMALEY   BOATWORKS 
Woyzota.  Minnesota 
Plant:  Ozona,  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn. 

President:  J.  E.  Ramaley. 

V.    P.   &    Chief   Engr. :    Lieut. -Comdr. 

Waldo  J.  Elhman. 
Naval  Architect:  Bob  Barell. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Dwight  Jones. 

REYMONTE  MFG.  CO. 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

RHEEM   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
(See  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.) 

RICE   BROTHERS  CORP. 
East  Boothbay,  Maine 

President:  William  E.  Rice. 

Plant  Superintendent:  W.  E.  Rice. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Henry  W.  Rice. 

RICHARDSON  BOAT  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

President:  Sidney  S.  Walcott. 

Vice  President:  Leon  E.  Travis. 

Manager:  James  G.  Nogle. 

i  hie!   Engineer:  Ernest  G.  Murray. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Kenneth  B.  Dodds. 

ROGERS  TOWNSEND  BOAT  CO. 
Pasadena,  Maryland 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Joseph  Haag,  Jr. 

V.    P.    in    Charge    of   Finance:    G.    V. 

Pach. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Production:  T.  R 

Allen. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Procurement:  R.  F. 

Hill. 
General  Manager:  T.  B.  Pinkham. 

ST.  JOHNS  RIVER  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

President:  James  C.  Merrill. 
Vice  President:  Kenneth  A.  Merrill. 
Gen.  Mgr.:   Denis  J.  O'Mahoney. 
Naval  Architect:  George  F.  Crouch. 
Production  Manager:  A.  S.  Neilson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  J.  Healey. 

ST.  LOUIS  SHIPBUILDING  &  STEEL  CO. 
Foot  of  Arlee  St. 
St.  Louis  County,  Missouri 

President:  H.  T.  Pott. 
Manager:  E.  M.  Enslin. 


Naval  Architect:  Arthur  R.  Parsons. 
Chief  Engr.:  M.  A,  Nelson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Bradshaw. 

W.  C.  SALLEY 

Monroe,  Louisiana 

SAN  JACINTO   SHIPBUILDERS.   INC. 
Houston,  Texas 

LEATHEM   D.  SMITH   SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  L.  D.  Smith. 
Vice  President:  Edw.  Weber. 
Gen.  Supt.:  C.  R.   Christianson. 
Naval     Architects:     Richard     Stearns, 

Leonard  Rummel. 
Chief  Engineer:  Chas.  Cowan. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  D.  Brower,  Jr. 

SOUTHEASTERN   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.O.  Box  1881 
Savannah,  Georgia 

President:  Wm.  H.  Smith. 

Exec.  Vice  President:  C.  S.  Atwell. 

V.  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  William  Perrott. 

Comptroller:  L.  R.  Portney. 

Chief  Engineer:  E.  L.  Bennett. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  J.  Fair,  Jr. 

SOUTH   PORTLAND   SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Portland,  Maine 

President:  Wm.  S.  Newell. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Archibald  M.  Main. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Joseph  Haag,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  of  Finance:  G.  V. 

Pach. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Production:  T.  R. 

Hill. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Procurement:  R.  F. 

Allen. 
General  Manager:  T.  B.  Pinkham. 

SPEAR  BROS. 

Burlington,  Vermont 

STEPHENS  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Fernandina,  Florida 

STOWMAN  SHIPYARDS 
Dorchester,  N.  J. 

SUN   SHIPBUILDING  AND   DRY   DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 

President:  John  G.  Pew. 

Vice   Presidents:   Robert   Haig,   R.   L. 

Burke,  John  G.  Pew,  Jr. 
Treasurer:  William  Craemer. 
Assistant  Treasurer:  J.  Newton  Pew. 
General  Manager:  R.  L.  Burke. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  W.  Hudson. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  H.   G.  McConechy. 
N.  Y.  Representative:  J.  T.  Borden. 

TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Florida 


President:  Geo.  B.  Howell. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  P  B.  Brill 
Vice  Pres:  W.  N.  Hicks. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  W.  Gray. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  A.  Track. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  P.  Kennedy. 

TODD-BATH   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Bath,  Maine 

President:  William  S.  Newell. 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Archibald  M.  Main. 

THE  TRANSPORT  COMPANY 
Bath,  Maine 

TRAVERSE  CITY  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Traverse  City,  Michigan 

JOHN  TRUMPY  &  SONS.  INC. 

(Formerly  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.) 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 

President:  John  Trumpy. 
Vice  Pres.:  John  Trumpy  Jr. 
Mgr.  &  Naval  Arch.:  John  Trumpy. 
Chief  Engr.:  Daniel  Beutzel. 
Purch.  Agent:   C.  E.  Hires. 

TRUSCOTT  BOAT  &   DOCK  CO. 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan 

President:  Charles  H.  Morse,  Jr. 
V.  P.  &  Mgr.:  William  A.  Schaedla. 
Naval  Architect:  A.  M.  Deering. 
Chief  Engineer:  Charles  H.  Morse,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  D.  Zwemer. 

TUGGLE  SASH  &  DOOR  CO. 
Brownsville,  Texas 

Senior  Member:  Keith  Tuggle. 
General  Manager:  B.  R.  Holding. 
Naval    Architects:   Otten,    Liskey    & 

Rhodes  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
Chief  Engr.  of  Prod.:  David  Roberts. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Baxter,  Jr. 
Auditor:  Hulon  Sterling. 

TWIN  PORTS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

F.  B.  WALKER  &  SONS 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

Partners:  Arnold  V.  Walker,  John   F. 
Walker,  Bernard  B.  Walker. 

WALSH-KAISER  CO.,  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1606 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

President:  Thomas  Walsh. 
Vice  Pres.:  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 
Manager:  Jack  S.  McDonald. 

WATERWAY  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

WAUSAU   BOAT  CO. 
Menominee,  Michigan 

WHEELER  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Whitestone,  New  York 

President:  Wesley  L.  Wheeler. 
Vice  President:  Eugene  M.  Wheeler. 


New  Type  TURNBUCKLES   with 
SAFETY   FACTOR  OF  "3" 

No  Left  Hand  Threads  ...  For  All  Sizes  of  Cable 


DIX 


Write  or  ivire  for  additional  information  and  data 

MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 

603  East  55th  Street  Los  Angeles 
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Purch  '  >    1  'rail. 

WHEELER    SHIPYARDS.    INC. 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

ZENITH    DREDGE    CO..    SHIPBUILDING 
DIVISION 
Waterfront  at  13th  Avt..  W*sf 
Duluth.  Minnesota 

ild 
Chmn.  hi  ih.   Bi >ard     \    S    Mai 

1  'resident :  R   C.  Buck. 
Manager:  Stephen  <■   Rockwell 

I  W.  Miller. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  llontoon. 
l'urch.i  onion. 

BOOK   REVIEWS 

Marine  Sheet  Metal  Work;  290 
11";  pi  ofusi  l>  illustrated; 
bound  in  liulit  brown  board,  with  dark 
brown  stampings;  published  bj  the 
California  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Sacramento,  California.  Price 
nts. 

This  is  one  ol  a  \  ei ■>    fini    si 
texts    prepared    bj     the    Program    of 
Training   for  War   Production   Work 
it-,    Bureau   of   Trade   and    Industrial 
Education,    ( 'alifornia    Stati      D 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Thi  actual  work  of  pi 
text  is  dont  b)  a  commit 
of  sheet  metal  employees  from  Cali 
fornia  shipyards  and  instructors  ol 
-In  i  t  metal  work.  Marion  V  Grosse, 
Special  State  Supervisor  for  Curricu- 
lum Construction,  coordinated  the 
work  of  the  committee,  and  the  mate- 
rial was  edited  and  prepared  for  publi- 
dfekieneary  I  [itch- 
cock,  Special  Supervisor  for  Voca- 
tional Training  for  War  Production 
Work  in  Charge  of  Publications. 

The  text  completely  covers  sheet 
metal  work  as  practiced  in  the  modern 

Shipyard,    The  treatment  is   simple  and 

largely  graphical,  -o  that  any  intelli- 
gent student  with  a  good  pair  of  eyes 

can  readily  graps  the  idea.  Tools,  both 
manual  and  power,  are  described  and 
illustrated,  and  each  main  classification 

"I  -lieet  metal  work  ill  a  ship  is  given 
a   full  chapter 

I  lii      glossary     of    ship     sheet     metal 

terms  and  ship  locations  and  chapters 

on  blue  print  reading,  soldering,  weld- 
ing, and  safety  rules  are  very  complete 

and  up  to  date. 

This  publication  is  a  thorough  and 
adequate  handbook  on  marine  sheet 
metal  work,  and  is  worth  many  times 
the  price  to  any  sheet  metal   worker. 

Marine  Electric  Power;  by  Captain 
D.  B.  Newman,  U.  S.  C.  G.  (ret.);  240 

Wz"  x  7y2";  160  illustrations; 
bound  in  blue  buckram  with  white 
Stampings;  published  by  Simmons- 
Boardman      Publishing     Corp.,     New 

York.     Trice  $2.50  net. 

Says  the  author:  "The  object  of  this 
little  book  is  to  strip  off  the  seven  veils 
ot  mystery  from  the  subject  and  show 
that  electrical  apparatus  is  simple  in 
principle  and  in  operation,  that  a  good 


Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
—Corporation 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR  .  .  .  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking   and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT   AND    NAVAL   VESSELS 


Cable  Address: 
"LASHIPCO" 


practical  idea  of  it  is  not  hard  to  ac- 
quire, and  that  when  you  have  got  the 
idea,  yon  will  find  it  to  be  good  hard 
common  sense  and  entirely  reason- 
able " 

There  is  a  verj  active  demand  now 
for  information  about  the  application 
of     electricity     to     the     marine     power 

plant,  particularly  since  the  Maritime 
Commission  has  adopted  the  electric- 

drive  for  most  of  its  tankers.  This 
small  book  is  ideal  for  the  beginner 
and  for  the  operating  engineer,  and 
should  find  a  place  on  the  bookshelf  of 
every  seagoing  electrician. 


Fire  Pumps  and  Hydraulics;  by  J.  E. 
Potts  and  T.  H.  Harris;  170  pages, 
hl/2"  x  X1  .,",  with  numerous  half  tones, 
drawings,  diagrams  and  tables;  pub- 
lished bj  Chemical  Publishing,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y.    Price  ?2..:ll  net. 

Dealing  with  the  construction,  opcr-  , 
atiou  and  maintenance  of  power-driven 
lire  pumps  of  all  types,  this  book  is 
based  on  a  course  of  instruction  drawn 
up  for  the  training  of  pump  operator 
instructors  at  Leeds,  England.  The 
treatment  is  thorough  and  the  book 
should  prove  useful  to  all  pump  opera- 
tors. 


JUNE 


1943 
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WATER  COOLERS 

FOR  SHIPBOARD  USE 

•  SELF-CONTAINED   NAVY   MODELS 
•SCUTTLE   BUTT   TANK   TYPES 

Meet  Navy  and  Maritime  Specifications 
IMMEDIATE   SHIPMENT 

tiltrine 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
53  Lexington  Ave., Brook lyn,  N.V. 

WATER  FILTERS 

•  LIGHT  WEIGHT                 •  HIGH   CAPACITY 

•  SMALL  SIZE                        •  GUARANTEED 

•  IMMEDIATE   SHIPMENT 

*  Meet   Maritime    Specifications 
and  Health  Department  Regulations 

tiltrine 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANV 
S3  Lexington  Ave. .Brooklyn.  N.V. 

■Hot  okk  the  Pte55 

CATALOGS  OF  TODAY  BECOME  TECHNICAL  HANDBOOKS  OF  TOMORROW 


"A  15  Minute  Air  Drying  Syn- 
thetic" introduces  a  booklet  on  Insl-x, 
published  by  The  Insl-x  Company, 
Inc.,  giving  general  information  on 
time-    and   labor-saving   methods   re- 


sulting from  use  of  this  synthetic,  an 
insulating  and  sealing  coat  that  is 
said  to  improve  with  age. 

Bulletin     3100,     from     Square     D 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING! 

The  manufacturers  named  in  this  HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS  department  will  gladly  furnish, 
without  obligation  tp  you,  copies  of  the  trade  literature  reviewed  in  these  pages. 
For  quick  service,  plrase  use  this  coupon. 

PACIFIC   MARINE   REVIEW 

500  Sansome  Street       -                      San  Francisco 
Send  me  this  Trade  Literature  as  mentioned  in  your edition: 


(Identify  by  name  of  manufacturer) 


NAME 

BUSINESS 

ADDRESS 


Company,  describes  and  lists  ma- 
rine switchboards,  generator  boards, 
power  and  light  distribution  panel- 
boards  and  drip-proof  switches  for 
marine  use  which  meet  Government 
requirements. 

Bulletin  A-400,  issued  by  Dodge 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  Mishawaka, 
Indiana,  is  devoted  to  marine  power 
transmission  equipment.  It  is  illus- 
trated in  two  colors,  and  gives  a  num- 
ber of  views  of  products  and  ships. 

"Use  the  Air  You  Need  but  Don't 
Waste  It"  is  the  theme  of  a  new 
series  of  industrial  posters  sponsored 
by  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  whose 
purpose  is  to  wage  war  on  leaky  hose 
couplings,  valves  and  other  pipe  fit- 
tings, thus  helping  to  speed  produc- 
tion and  avoid  wasted  power. 

Bulletin  504  from  Elgin  Softener 
Corp.  covers  the  inside  story  of  boiler 

(Page   128,  please) 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


544  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 
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VIKING... 

A  Member  of 
Pan  American's 
"Ground  Crew" 


At  base*  throughout  the  world.  Viking  Rotary  Pumps,  in  ever  increas- 
ing numbers,  are  employed  as  a  part  of  Pan  American  Airways  "ground 
crew"  to  insure  fast,  efficient  refueling  of  giant  Clipper  planes,  now 
performing  vital  service  to  speed  Victory  for  Uncle  Sam  and  our  Allies. 
The  special  150  GPM  unit  for  Pan  American,  pictured  above,  includes 
gasoline  engine,  double  reduction  gearing,  firewall  sleeve  and  Viking 
Rotary  Pump  with  valve  on  head,  all  mounted  on  a  structural  steel  base. 
When  you  are  unable  to  get  pumps  at  all  .  .  .  or  to  secure  them  only 

after  considerable  delay  .  .  .  please  remember 
,ffl**£/l:J  T^aT  Viking   is   busy  today   with   many  wartime  [obs 

.  .  .  that  production  for  Victory  COMES  FIRST  .  .  . 

so    that    our    Fighting    Yanks    can    get    back    home. 


lEgjggjEgg 


PACIFIC   COAST    DISTRIBUTORS 
VIKING  PUMP  COMPANY  DE   LAVAL   PACIFIC   COMPANY 

2040  S.  Santo  Fe  Ave..  Las  Angeles  61   Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


Wllhout  lood.  ihipwrecked 
teamen  can  stay  alive  lor 
weeks  but.  without  WATER, 
death  comes  swiltly.  In  sev- 
eral  recent  instances,  had 
there  been  water  to  last  but 
lor   two    or   three  days   more 

RESCUE    might    have    outpaced 
DISASTER. 

FLOATING     Vacuum  •  insulated 
AerVoiD    carriers    would    guaran- 
tee this  desperately  needed  ADDI- 
TIONAL   supply^ 
cupying  any  spac 


A  LIFE  SAVER 

AerVoiD  vacuum  insulated  carriers 
lloat  when  lilled  to  capacity.  Car- 
rier shown  holds  11  gallons  of 
water.  Contents  easily  access" 
without  tools — only   the   hands 


D. 


ing 


deck. 


AerVoiDs      woul 
with    any    of    th 
use.  nor  interfere  witr 
Regulations. 

Write   for   Bulletin   12. 


NOT 


lifeboat! 
compete 


unlashed 
aunched' 
when  the  ship  went  down.  1 
Irieved  —  AND  LEFT  AFLOAT  - 
would  supply  that  "Safety  Mar 
gin  ol  Water,"  meaning  the  dif 
he  Official        lerence  between  LIFE  and  DEATH 

for   "Our  Boys"  at  sea. 
milled,    "Aid   for  Shipwrecked    Sailors   Fighting 
to  Stay  Alive" 


VACUUM  CAN  CO.  25  S.  Hoyne  Ave.  Chicago 


I-T-E  BUILDS  MARINE  CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS  AND  SWITCHGEAR 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  AND  CLASSES 
OF  SHIPS 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
The  Dommert  Co. 

lor.  West  Third  St. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Oliver  B.  Lyn 

74  New  Montgomery  St. 

SEATTLE,   WASH. 
Harold  M   Hudson  Co. 
807   Lowman  Bldg. 

VANCOUVER,    B    C. 
N  D  Blagdon  Phillips 
022  Metropolitan  Bldg. 


I'T'E  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  40  years  in  designing 
and  constructing  circuit 
breakers  and  switchgear  for 
marine  service. 

AIR  SWITCHGEAR  (ft* 


CIRCUIT  BREAKER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


The  repose  and 
privacy  of  a 
charmingly 
styled  home  with 
the  convenience 
of  a  hotel  re- 
nowned for  its 
personalized 
service.  When 
you  come  to  New 
York  it  will  cost 
you  no  more  to 
stop  at  the  Plaza 
than  at  any  other 
hotel  of  compar- 
able standing. 


Henry  A.  Rost, 

President  and 

Managing  Director 

FIFTH  AVE.  •  FACING  CENTRAL  PARK  •  NEW  YORK  , 


WATER  COOLERS 

FOR  SHIPBOARD  USE 

•  SELF-CONTAINED   NAVY   MODELS 
•SCUTTLE   BUTT   TANK   TYPES 

Meet  Navy  and  Maritime  Specifications 
IMMEDIATE   SHIPMENT 

riltrine 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
S3  Lexington  Ave. .Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

WATER  FILTERS 

•  LIGHT  WEIGHT  •  HIGH   CAPACITY 

•SMALL  SIZE  •  GUARANTEED 

•IMMEDIATE   SHIPMENT 

*  Meet   Maritime    Specifications 
and  Health  Department  Regulations 


■Hoi  okk  the  J^te55 

CATALOGS  OF  TODAY  BECOME  TECHNICAL  HANDBOOKS  OF  TOMORROW 


"A    15    Minute    Air    Drying   Syn-  suiting  from  use  of  this  synthetic,  an 

thetic"  introduces  a  booklet  on  Insl-x,  insulating    and    sealing    coat    that    is 

published   by   The    Insl-x   Company,  said  to  improve  with  age. 

Inc.,   giving   general   information   on  ... 

time-   and   labor-saving   methods   re-  Bulletin     3100,     from     Square     D 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING! 

The  manufacturers  named  in  this  HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS  department  will  gladly  furnish, 
without  obligation  to  you,  copies  of  the  trade  literature  reviewed  in  these  pages. 
For  quick  service,  please  use  this  coupon. 

PACIFIC   MARINE  REVIEW 

500  Sansome  Street       ...       San  Francisco 
Send  me  this  Trade  Literature  as  mentioned  in  your edition: 


(Identify  by  name  of  manufacturer) 


NAME 

BUSINESS 
ADDRESS 


Company,  describes  and  lists  ma- 
rine switchboards,  generator  boards, 
power  and  light  distribution  panel- 
boards  and  drip-proof  switches  for 
marine  use  which  meet  Government 
requirements. 

Bulletin  A-400,  issued  by  Dodge 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  Mishawaka, 
Indiana,  is  devoted  to  marine  power 
transmission  equipment.  It  is  illus- 
trated in  two  colors,  and  gives  a  num- 
ber of  views  of  products  and  ships. 

"Use  the  Air  You  Need  but  Don't 
Waste  It"  is  the  theme  of  a  new 
series  of  industrial  posters  sponsored 
by  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  whose 
purpose  is  to  wage  war  on  leaky  hose 
couplings,  valves  and  other  pipe  fit- 
tings, thus  helping  to  speed  produc- 
tion and  avoid  wasted  power. 

Bulletin    504   from   Elgin    Softener 
Corp.  covers  the  inside  story  of  boiler 
(Page  1 28,  please) 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


544  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 
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VIKING... 

A  Member  of 
Pan  American's 
"Ground  Crew" 


At  bases  throughout  the  world,  Viking  Rotary  Pumps,  in  ever  increas- 
ing numbers,  are  employed  as  a  part  of  Pan  American  Airways  "ground 
crew"  to  insure  fast,  efficient  refueling  of  giant  Clipper  planes,  now 
performing  vital  service  to  speed  Victory  for  Uncle  Sam  and  our  Allies. 
The  special  150  GPM  unit  for  Pan  American,  pictured  above,  includes 
gasoline  engine,  double  reduction  gearing,  firewall  sleeve  and  Viking 
Rotary  Pump  with  valve  on  head,  all  mounted  on  a  structural  steel  base. 
When  you  are  unable  to  get  pumps  at  all  .  .  .  or  to  secure  them  only 
after  considerable  delay  .  .  .  please  remember 
that  Viking  is  busy  today  with  many  wartime  jobs 
.  .  .  that  production  for  Victory  COMES  FIRST  .  .  . 
so   that   our    Fighting   Yanks   can    get   back   home. 


3^53 


PACIFIC   COAST    DISTRIBUTORS 
VIKING   PUMP  COMPANY  DE    LAVAL    PACIFIC    COMPANY 

2040  S.   Santa  Fe  Ave.,   Los  Angeles  61  Beole  Street,  San  Francisco 


Wilhout     lood,     shipwrecked 


lor 


weeks  but.  without  WATER, 
dealh  comes  swiftly.  In  sev- 
eral recent  instances,  had 
there  been  water  to  last  but 
tor   two    or   three   days   more 

RESCUE    might    have    outpaced 
DISASTER. 

FLOATING  Vacuum  -  insulated 
AerVoiD  carriers  would  guaran- 
tee this  desperately  needed  ADDI- 
TIONAL supply — and  without  oc- 
cupying any  space  in  the  liteboat! 


A  LIFE  SAVER 


AerVoiDs      would      NOT 
with    any    of    the    mean 
use,  nor  interfere  with  the  Offi 
Regulations. 

Write   for  Bulletin  1-2,   entitled 


AerVoiD  vacuum-insulated  carriers 
float  when  filled  to  capacity.  Car- 
rier shown  holds  11  gallons  of 
water.  Contents  easily  accessible 
without  tools — only  the  hands  be- 
ing required. 

.Stored     on     the     deck,     unlashed, 
they     would     be     "self-launched" 
when    the    ship    went    down.     Re- 
trieved —  AND     LEFT     AFLOAT  — 
Pe.le        would    supply    that    "Safety    Mar- 
^        gin   of    Water,"    meaning    the    dif- 
31        ference  between  LIFE  and  DEATH 

for   "Our  Boys"  at  sea. 
'Aid   for  Shipwrecked    Sailors   Fighting 


VACUUM  CAN  CO.  25  S.  Hoyne  Ave.  Chicago 


I-T-E  BUILDS  MARINE  CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS  AND  SWITCHGEAR 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  AND  CLASSES 
OF  SHIPS 


West  Coast 
/representatives 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
The  Demmert  Co. 
100  West  Third  St. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Oliver  B.  Lyman 

74  New  Montgomery  St. 

SEATTLE,   WASH. 

Harold  M  Hudson  Co. 
807   Lowman  Bldg. 

VANCOUVER,   B.  C. 
N   D   Blagdon  Phillips 
622  .Metropolitan  Bldg. 


1"  1  "L  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  40  years  in  designing 
and  constructing  circuit 
breakers  and  switchgear  for 
marine  service. 

AIR  SWITCHGEAR  (Jft 


CIRCUIT  BREAKER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


The  repose  and 
privacy  of  a 
charmingly 
styled  home  with 
the  convenience 
of  a  hotel  re- 
nowned for  its 
personalized 
service.  When 
you  come  to  New 
York  it  will  cost 
you  no  more  to 
stop  at  the  Plaza 
than  at  any  other 
hotel  of  compar- 
able standing. 


Henry  A.  Post, 

President  and 

Managing  Director 

FIFTH  AVE.  •  FACING  CENTRAL  PARK  •  NEW  YORK 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMATIC  CORPORATION  (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft.  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC   & 
ENGINEERING   CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS . .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  . .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS  . .  ARMATURE  WINDING  . .  SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield    8102 


SAN    FRANC  ISCO 


115-117    Steuart    St. 


In  Northern  California 

OWENS-CORNING 


NAVAL  &  MARINE 
INSULATIONS.  CLOTHS,  TAPES 

are  marketed  by 

PACIFIC  COAST 
AGGREGATES,  INC 

The  Complete  Building  Material  Service 
85  Second  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BERKELEY 
OAKLAND 


Yards 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
DALY  CITY 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 

ELLIOTT  company 

LAGONDA   TUBE    CLEANER    DEPT. 
LIBERTY    TUBE    CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 

813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUfter  2812 

Los  Angeles,   1732  E.  7th  St.       Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  Bldg. 


TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Hundreds  of  ships  .  .  .  merchant  and  fighting  .  .  . 
that  America  sends  to  sea  today  are  fitted  with 
Todd  Combustion  Equipment.  What  better  testi- 
monial could  there  be  to  the  high  combustion  effi- 
ciency, the  operating  depend- 
ability, the  capacity  to  deliver 
all-out,  round-the-clock  per- 
formance of  Todd  installations 
\  .-■'  than  this  single  fact? 

TODD  SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION 

TODD  COMBUSTION  DIVISION 

601  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  MOBILE  NEW  ORLEANS  GALVESTON 

SEATTLE  BUENOS   AIRES  LONDON 


CORDES    BROS. 


200  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CHAS.   A.   YOUNG  CO. 

Wire  Rope 

Manila  Rope 

Chain  -  Blocks 

Ship  Rigging 

Splicing  Socketing 


Agents    lor 

Jones  &  Loughlin  Steal  Corp. 

Wir.    Rope 

Mallory  Logging  Equip.  Co. 

Blocks.  Shackles.  Hooks. 


Heavy  Hoisting  Slings 

Well  Equipped  Rigging  Shop 

Guaranteed  Workmanship 


840   HARRISON   STREET 


San  Francisco 


SUtter  1671 


the   S/iketurood  Suitemi 

oh   S^nia   &on5ttuction 

There  is  an  Ishernooil  System  for  ever\  l\  /«• 

o/  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tanker  $ .     . 

Over  500.00(1  deadweight  tons  —  Freighters 
and  Tan  hers  —  on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 


4  Lloyds  Ave.,  Londc 


LIMITED 
E.C.3  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


NEW    BUILDING! 

Install 

WALKER'S 

"TRIDENT"   ELECTRIC 

SHIP-LOG 

The   instrument 

which   enables 
the   Navigating   Officer 
TO    READ    THE    LOG 
OVER  THE  CHART 
AT    ANY    MOMENT. 

Of  all  Nautical  Instrument 
Dealers 

Thos.  WalkerT&  Son,  Ltd., 

58.  O.ford   Srrrfl.^SA^'BirtT.ingh.m.   Eng. 


Propeller  Design 


•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your  prob- 
lems ...  we  special- 
ize in  propeller  de- 
sign. 


WILLIAM    LAMB 
106  East  C  Street 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


E,   Naval  Architect 
Wilmington,  California 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

ESTABLISHED    IN    1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain   Plug     •     Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work     •     Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufactured 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Surfingame  729 


CARSWELL 
MARINE  ASSOCIATES 


Marine  Auxiliary  Machinery 

Windlasses   •    Winches   •    Capstans   •    Steering  Gears   •    Deck 

Fittings   •    Mechanical   &   Gravity   Davits   •    Lifeboat   Winches 

Life   Saving    Equipment    •     Ship   and    Dock    Elevators     •     Unit 

Type  Cargo  Winches    •    Ship  Yard  Cranes 


15  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone:  BArclay  7-4170 


SEND  FOR  MY 

BOOKLET 

"MAKING  ROPE 

LAST  LONGER 


// 


V- 


HAVISIDE   COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges Capacity  up  to   100  tons 

Submarine   Diving 
SHIP  CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 

Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 

Columbia   Steel   Co.s   Products   (Subsidiary   U.   S.   Steel   Corporation) 

American   Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE    COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
40  Spear  Street     •     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

NORTH    PLYMOUTH,    MASSACHUSETTS 


u 


?a    to 


Vi 


let 


icioru... 
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The  entire  personnel  of  the  American  President  Lines  and 
the  many  ships  comprising  our  fleet  are  all  doing  their  part. 
Afloat  and  ashore,  we  are  exerting  every  effort  to  assist 
in  winning  the  war. 

With  peace,  we  look  forward  to  renewing  our  various 
services  to  shippers  'round  the  World. 


WE  STAND  PLEDGED  TO  VICTORY!" 
AMERICAN    PRESIDENT    LINES 


311     CALIFORNIA     STREET 


DOuglas     6000 


HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS 

(Continued  from  page  124) 
water  conditioning  by  explaining  the 
types  of  impurities  found  in  boiler 
feedwater,  how  they  accumulate, 
what  happens  when  subjected  to 
boiler  temperatures,  common  causes 
of  boiler  scale,  etc. 

Flexible  joints  form  the  subject  of 
a  new  book  covering  their  problems, 
which  has  just  been  released  by  the 
Brooks  Equipment  Corp.,  New  York 
City,  and  the  Brooks  Equipment 
Corp.  of  California,  at  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Seattle  and  Portland. 
It  provides  description  and  illustra- 
tion  of  two  new  joints,  which  open 
up  great  possibilities  for  design. 
Shafts  can  now  be  made  to  rotate  at 
any  angle  on  any  plane  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  universal  joint  can  be  con- 
nected to  extension  shafts  which  ro- 
tate and  oscillate  simultaneously  and 
have  other  movements. 

H-O-H  Water  Studies:  D.  W.  Haer- 
ing  &  Co.  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  or- 
ganization of  water  treatment  con- 
sultants, has  just  published  a  48-page 


booklet  of  articles  on  scale,  corrosion 
and  water  treatment  problems. 

Profusely  illustrated,  the  booklet 
provides  important  information  in- 
cluding tables,  charts  and  graphs  on 
water  problems  occurring  in  cooling 
systems,  hot  water  systems,  boilers, 
and  return  systems,  including  special 
data  on  corrosion  inhibitors,  scale  pre- 
ventives, protective  coatings,  propor- 
tioning equipment  and  refrigerating 
brine  problems. 

Marine  Products,  a  new  102-page 
collection  of  catalog  reference  data 
on  marine  products,  has  recently  been 
compiled  by  Dusenbery  &  Strachan, 
Inc.,  N.  Y.  The  information  includes 
ratings,  overall  dimensions  and  appli- 
cation data  on  oil  reclaimers  and  puri- 
fiers, plastic  gasket-and-pipe-thread 
compounds,  steam  separators  and 
traps. 

There  is  also  considerable  informa- 
tion on  acoustic  telephone  booths  of 
various  sizes  and  styles  for  marine 
use  in  both  new  and  remodeling  work. 

Another  section  deals  with  an  in- 
genious pressure  equalizer  that  pro- 
tects gages  and  similar  pressure  in- 
struments from  damage  and  prema- 
ture wear  due  to  shock  and  chattering. 

The    products    described    are    those 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF  MODELS 

plating. 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 


For  the  men  who   lay  out  the  ship's 
For  analysis  and  solving 
.   For  visual  training  of 
Fully  detailed,  decorated 


VAN   RYPER 


VINEYARD  HAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


which  the  company  handle  as  sales 
agents  and  engineering  representa- 
tives for  Madison  Iron  Works,  Inc., 
Wright-Austin  Co.,  Hilliard  Corpora- 
tion, National  Engineering  Products, 
Inc.,  and  Burgess  Battery  Co.  (Acous- 
tic Div.). 

The  Madison  Iron  Works  is  an  old 
concern,  dating  back  to  1842,  and  re- 
cently taken  over  by  the  present  own- 
ers of  Dusenbery  &  Strachan  for  the 
construction  of  diesel  engine  exhaust 
systems,  mufflers,  spark  arrestors  and 
similar  equipment. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be 
had  upon  request — refer  to  Catalog 
No.  230. 

"The  Welding  of  Piping"  is  a  prac- 
tical treatise  of  16  well-illustrated 
pages.  Its  material  consists  of  a  series 
of  articles  prepared  by  Air  Reduc- 
tion's Applied  Engineering  Depart- 
ment. 

It  comprehensively  covers  various 
types  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  pip- 
ing, their  dimensions,  fabrication,  and 
estimates  of  welding  and  labor  costs. 

Copies  may  be  procured  on  request 
to  Air  Reduction  Co. 

Oxyacetylene  Flame  Adjustment, 
Airco's  new  chart  for  oxyacetylene 
flame  adjustment,  prepared  particu- 
larly for  guidance  of  new  welders,  is 
being  welcomed  even  by  "old  hands." 

It  shows  natural  color  photographs 
of  five  fundamental  flame  adjust- 
ments: 

1.  Acetylene  burning  in  air 

2.  A  strongly  carburizing  flame 

3.  Slight  excess  of  acetylene  flame 

4.  Neutral  flame 

5.  An  oxidizing  flame 

Being  so  completely  graphic,  it  con- 
veys the  proper  appearance  of  the 
various  welding  flames  faster  and 
more  accurately  than  any  amount  of 
descriptive  instruction.  This  chart  is 
a  vitally  important  guide  for  every 
welder,  for  even  the  best  manipulative 
welding  skill  is  wasted  unless  flame 
adjustments    are    correct. 
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PIP6  joint 


COMPARE 

X-PANDO 

■V-  ALL  USESy 


EXPANDS  AS  IT  SETS-onc  formula 
for  all  uses— economical,  goes  6  times 
further  -  holds  anything  carried  in 
metal  pipe  except  certain  heavy  acids 
—expands  and  contracts  with  pipe 
movement  -  joints  easily  taken  apart 
-the  expansion  corrects  imperfect 
threads  — smooths  flange  faces  — with- 
stands deflection,  sharp  temperature 
changes  —  vibration  and  pressures- 
better  than  litharge  and  glycerine 
for  all  uses.  The  standard  compound 
for  industry  and  shipbuilding. 


DISTRIBUTORS    EVERYWHERE 


X-PANDO  CORPORATION 

43-15 -36th  Street    long  Island  City,  N.  Y.   STillwell  4-7180 


"STURDI-LITE'Y^/W 


NAME  AND  LABEL 

DAMAGE  CONTROL 

HANDWHEEL  LABEL 
PLATES 
ENGINE  TELEGRAPH  DIALS 
CARDHOLDERS  TOOL  CHECKS 

"A  substitute  for  critical  metals' 

BEACON  BOX  COMPANY 

440  Natoma  Street  EXbrook  2892 

San  Francisco 


<?ount 

the    J&tatl  / 

EVERY  STAR  A  DECADE  OF 

*/onota&/e    ^etirice 

IN  PEACE  AND  WARTIME 

LONERGAN 

GAUGES  AND  SAFETY  VALVES 
******* 

FOSTER 

REGULATORS  AND  SIRENS 
****** 

WRIGHT-AUSTIN 

TRAPS.  SEPARATORS.  BOILER  FITTINGS 
***** 

WAGENER 

STEAM  PUMPS 
***** 


7ot    Ifo 


(out  convenience 

ENGINEERING,  SALES  AND  SERVICE  AT 

J.  O.  &  C.  U.  MARTIN 

637  Minna  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Caff   Market   2380 

VALVES  AND  GAUGES  TESTED.   RESET  AND   REPAIRED 
ON  THE  PREMISES 


JV 


Accurate,  sturdy,  dependable,  easy  to  operate 
and  mamtam-  Specified  for  use  on  more  rhan 
95%  of  all  steam  engines  in  U,  S.  Maritime 
Commission  ships.  "M"  award  won  by  out- 
standing production  performance.  Expanded 
facilities  assure  continued  quick  deliveries  in 
,  volume. 
Write    lor  descriptive   bulletin   T-H32 


INDICATOR  CO. 


7000  BENNET1  STREET 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


+r    Star   Performance 
Afloat    or   Ashore 

For  star  packing  performance  (maximum  sealing  efficiency  with  mini- 
mum maintenance  expense),  afloat  or  ashore,  specify  France  "Full- 
floating"  Metal  Packing — the  packing  that  L-A-S-T-S.  Write  for 
Catalog  M-6. 

Sole  Authorized  Representatives: 
San   Francisco— Hercules  Equipment  &   Rubber  Co.,  550  Third  St. 

EXbrook  2575 
Seattle— W.    H.   Rober,   24  West  Connecticut  St.     ELIiott  4644. 
Norfolk— C.    E.  Thurston   &   Sons,   56  Commercial    Place.       Norfolk   2-6040 
Los   Angeles— A.   C.    Elder,   2714  South    Hill   St.       PRospect   952? 
New    York   City— France    Packing    Co.,    Room    107-E,    30    Church    St. 

COrtlandt  7-6827 
New   Orleans— R.    M.    Shad.    7738   Hampson    St.       Walnut  4766 

The     FRANCE     PACKING     COMPANY,     Tacony,      Philadelphia,      Pa. 


Original  FRANCE 

MKTAI,  PACKING 


PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 

Group  Insurance  for  Shipyard  Workers 

Employees  of  seven  San  Francisco  Bay  shipyards  are  quali- 
fied to  participate  in  a  group  life  insurance  plan  which  the 
Maritime  Commission  is  prepared  to  approve  in  Washing- 
ton, according  to  the  local  Martime  Commission  office. 

This  plan  is  to  be  known  as  the  Maritime  Commission 
Standard  Plan  of  Contributory  Group  Insurance,  and  will 
be  applicable  to  all  shipyards  working  100  per  cent  on  Mari- 
time Commission  contracts.  Among  those  eligible  to  qualify 
are  the  following  shipyards:  Mannship,  Sausalito;  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Co.  Yard  1,  Oakland;  Pacific  Bridge  Yard  1, 
Alameda;  Bethlehem  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Alameda;  and  Rich- 
mond Shipyards,  1,  2  and  3. 

Under  the  plan,  workers  earning  less  than  $1.25  an  hour 
may  obtain  life  insurance  coverage  of  $1,000,  and  those 
earning  in  excess  of  $1.25  per  hour  may  obtain  coverage  of 
$2,000,  as  well  as  health  and  accident  benefits. 

The  Commission's  Division  of  Insurance  has  notified  all 
shipyards  operating  100  per  cent  on  Maritime  Commission 
contracts  that  the  Commission  is  now  prepared  to  approve 
the  Standard  Plan,  in  which  half  of  the  employer's  cost  and 
a  proper  administration  expense  are  made  reimbursable 
items. 

The  expansion  of  our  shipbuilding  program  has  in  many 
instances  caused  the  transfer  of  key  men  from  their  parent 
companies  to  shipyards,  thus  causing  them  to  risk  losing 
their  group  life  insurance.  Many  of  the  newly  established 
yards  do  not  have  a  program  for  such  insurance,  although 
contributory  insurance  has  been  in  effect  with  most  of  the 
large  employers  for  many  years. 

Willard  Provides  New  Aluminum  Foundry 

The  Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  long-time  manu- 
facturers of  quality  storage  batteries  for  automotive,  avia- 
tion and  industrial  uses,  have  recently  opened  a  modern 
aluminum  castings  foundry  and  are  now  in  production  on 
high  quality,  heat-treated  aluminum  aircraft  castings  at  a 
plant  strategically  located  to  serve  much  of  the  country's 
warplane  production  facilities  with  overnight  deliveries. 

The  Willard  company  also  announce  that  while  produc- 
tion capacity  at  the  new  foundry  is  several  hundred  heat- 
treated  aluminum  aircraft  castings  per  hour,  this  production 
does  not  affect  the  company's  production  of  storage  batteries 
at  its  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Toronto  and  other 
plants.  The  new  foundry  is  separate  from  the  plants  in 
which  storage  batteries  for  tanks,  jeeps,  planes,  ships  and 
other  mechani2;ed  units  of  the  Armed  Services  are  manu- 
factured. Production  of  storage  batteries  for  civilian  and 
industrial  uses  also  continues. 

Interesting  among  the  several  notable  items  of  modern 
equipment  at  the  Willard  Foundry  is  a  battery  of  Osborn 
"Jolt-Squeeze"  Molding  Machines.  Other  equipment  in- 
cludes: Lindberg  Heat  Treating  Furnaces;  Coleman  Core 
Baking  Ovens;  Royer  Sand  Conditioners;  a  J.  C.  Smith  Age 
Treat  Furnace;  and  complete  General  Electric  X-ray  inspec- 
tion equipment. 

Parts  Produced  by  Powder  Metallurgy 

Consistent  with  the  national  effort  to  speed  up  war  pro- 
duction, Keystone  Carbon  Company,  St.  Marys,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  enlarged  its  operations  in  powder  metallurgy  to 
include  production  of  small  parts  of  special  design  and  shape 
which  eliminates  machining  operations,  and  conserves  man- 
hours  and  materials. 
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THAT 

SPIRALOK 

SHIPBOARD  CABLE 

is  Waterproof!  <  ) 


PROOF  No.  1 : 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 

connected  a  section  of  Spiralok 
cable  into  a  junction  boi  through 
.i  standard  marine  type  packed  lil- 
ting. After  three  weeks  submer- 
sion of  the  assembly,  the  Bureau 
reported  that  the  cable  Was  taken 
apart  to  see  if  water  had  leaked 
under  the  armor  and  "no  evidence 
of  such  leakage  was  found".  It 
also  stated:  "no  water  waS  found 
to  have  entered  the  junction  box 
at  any  time". 

PROOF  No.  2: 

A  section  of  lead-sheathed  Spi- 
ralok cable  was  submerged  in  a 
cylinder  with  standard  fittings  for 
the  outlets.  No  leakage  occurred 
even  after  hydraulic  pressure  of 
200  pounds  was  applied  for  36 
hours.  A  section  of  Spiralok  cable 
without  a  lead  sheath  withstood 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  press- 
ure for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Double-packed  by  an  exclusive 
moisture-resistant  seal,  Spiralok 
Shipboard  Cable  prevents  mois- 
ture from  entering  the  metal  tape 
armor  of  the  cable  junction  boxes. 
It  is  flexible  and  can  be  bent  with- 
out injury  around  a  circle  only 
six  times  the  cable  diameter.  Spi- 
ralok is  the  ideal  mechanical  and 
moisture-resistant  protection  for 
synthetic  and  varnished  cambric 
insulated  cables.  Installation  is 
simple.  It  saves  space. 

Write  for  detailed  information. 


APPROVED  BY: 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

Bureau  of  Marine  Inspec- 
tion and  Navigation. 
U.  S.  Army. 

American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping. 

Marine  Design  Section 
and  various  U.  S.  Naval 
Districts,  as  an  alternate 
to  basket-weave  armored 
cable  under  A.I.E.E.  Spec. 
4c.  It  is  now  being  used  in 
many  new  ships. 


Specifications : 

Spiralok  Shipboard  Cable — 
conductors,  insulation,  tapes 
and  lead  sheath — is  made  in 
strict  accordance  with  A.I.E.E. 
Spec.  4c. — "Recommended 
Practice  for  Electrical  Instal- 
lations on  Shipboard".  Stand- 
ard fittings  may  be  used  !  The 
only  new  departure  is  the  new 
Spiralok  approved  armor. 


AVAILABILITY: 

Conductors:  Alt  s 

zes 

nd  required  n 

umber  of  c 

inductors. 

Insulation:  Rubbe 

r  or 

arnished  cambric  a 

s  per  A.I.E.E. 

Spec.  45- 

Sheath:  With  or  \ 

mho 

ut  lead  sheath 

Armor:  Spiralok  b 

nnZL' 

or  galvanized 

stee 

with  chromate  coating. 

Voltage:  As  requi 

red. 

Diameter:    Within 

A.I 

E.E.  specifica 

ion 

imits, 

can  be 

installed 

in  standard  fittings. 

Weight:  In  no  cas 

re  than  s%  o 

omina 

weight 

listed  in 

A.I.E.E.  specific 

ations. 

AMERICAN  METAL  MOULDING  COMPANY 

146  C0IT  STREET,  IRVIKGTON,  N.  J. 


BROOKS    EQUIPMENT   CORP.    OF    CALIFORNIA 
San    Francisco    -     Los  Angeles    -     Seattle    -     Portland 


^fmU/aUMVH  ZEALAND  AUSTRALIA 

VIA  SAMOA-FIJI 
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Quit  Compensation 


The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con 
Btitution  of  the  United  States,  in  it> 
concluding  clause,  guarantees  tli.it  no 
private  property  shall  "he  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensa 
tion  This  is  part  of  the  first  ten 
articles  of  amendment,  the  so-called 
Bill  of  Rights,  declared  in  force  on 
December  15,  1791.  "Just  compen 
sation"  since  that  date  has  acquired 
very  extensive  judicial  definition  in 
proceedings  of  eminent  domain.  This 
definition  measures  up  to  the  simple. 
common-sense  idea  that  "just  com 
pensation"  means  the  fair  market 
value  <'t  the  property  at  the  time  of 
taking 

However,  Section  902  of  the  Mer 
chant  Marine  Act  somewhat  compli 
cates  this  matter  in  regard  to  water 
borne  craft.  This  section  gives  go\ 
eminent  authority,  in  time  ot  na 
tion.il  emergency,  to  requisition  all 
vessels  owned  by  its  citizens,  either 
tor  use  or  title,  and  pay  just  com  pen 
sation  therefor,  provided:  (1)  "that 
in  no  case  shall  the  value  of  the  prop 
crty  taken  or  used  be  enhanced  by 
the  causes  necessitating  the  taking  or 
use";  (2)  "the  owner  shall  not  be 
paid  for  any  consequential  damages 
arising  from  a  taking  or  use  of  prop 
erty." 

Both  of  these  limitations  were  in 
early  use  by  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  been  established  as 
rules  to  be  followed  in  determining 
just  compensation.  Judicial  decisions 
are  generally  to  the  effect  that  if  in- 
creased value  results  from  the  mere 
taking  of  property  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  from  a  disclosed  intention  to 
take  the  market  value,  determining 
just  compensation  shall  be  that  pre- 
viously prevailing  and  no  increase  can 


be  recognized  which  resulted  from 
the  taking  by  tin-  Government  or  by 

notice  ot   intention  to  take. 

Rates  ot  charter  lure  and  valua 
t ions  were  tixed  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  taking  cognizan 
this  theory  and  were  not  generally 
unsatisfactory  to  tin  owners  ot  water 
craft.  In  December,  1941,  the  Comp 
troller  General  criticized  tin--  theory 

and  suggested  that  under  a  literal 
reading  ot  the  statute,  the  causes 
necessitating  the  taking  were  really 
the  outbreak  ot  the  European  war  on 
September  s,  1939,  and  that  any  en- 
hancement subsequent  to  that  date 
should  have  been  disregarded  a-  in 
violation  of  the  statutory  mandate, 
thus  attributing  a  meaning  to  tin- 
statute  which  it  is  generally  conceded 
would  render  it  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional but  somewhat  ridiculous,  be 
cause  it  would  purport  to  tix  values 
as  of  times  long  before  there  was 
even  any  authority  to  requisition, 
much  less  an  intention  so  to  do.  But, 
says  the  Comptroller  General  in  ef- 
fect, constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment administrative  officials  to  carry 
out  Congressional  mandates  and 
leave  questions  of  constitutionality 
for  the  courts  and  the  Congress 

The  rates  tixed  by  W.  S.  A.  and 
agreed  to  by  ship  operators  are  preju- 
diced by  this  interpretation  ot  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  tor  some 
months  past  W.  S.  A.  has  either  with- 
held settlements  on  charter  hire  and 
payment  for  loss  of  vessels  or  has  ad- 
vanced without  prejudice  from  50  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  amounts  previously 
agreed  upon.   This  practice  is  now  in 
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The  rates  now  in  dispute  an 

I  in  1941 

- 
ton    per    month      The    1'Ml    rate    al 
ready,  by  purely  voluntai 
suggestion  oi  the  Maritime  Commis 
sion.  had  been  scaled  down   from  an 
averagi  50  per  deadweight 

ton  per  month,  many  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  while  the  United 
States  was  technically  at  peace  Thus 
the  shipowners,  as  ot  July  1.  I'M". 
came  under  a  ceiling  much  lower  than 
the  prevailing  rates,  and  SIX  months 
earlier  than  other  American  indus 
tries.  Had  they  insisted  on  waiting 
for  the  legislation  then  pending,  their 
ceiling  would  have  been  around 
per  deadweight  ton  per  month 

The  present  rates  are  much  too 
low  and  yet  are  not  being  honored  In- 
die Government,  due  to  a  purely 
technical  dispute  between  two  Fed 
eral  agencies.  We  claim  the  rat 
loo  low  because  they  do  not  allow 
accumulation  of  funds  tor  replace 
ment  of  tonnage  Cost  ot  shipbuild- 
ing has  risen  rapidly  m  the  past  tew 
years,  both  in  American  shipyards 
and  m  yards  abroad. 

Another  factor  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  L936  that  affects  this 
picture  is  the  section  that  gives  the 
Government  the  right  to  acquire  anv 
vessel  built  with  construction  subsid) 
at  its  depreciated  cost,  regardless  ol 
its  market  value.  At  the  present  timi 
a  shipowner  from  whom  the  Mari 
time  Commission  takes  a  ship  under 
such  conditions  would  have  to  put  up 
25  to  50  per  cent  more  than  his  com 
pensation  if  he  had  to  replace  that 
ship  in  his  fleet. 

This  whole  matter  involves  not 
only  shipowners  but  any  own 
any  property  in  the  United  St.ites 
It  is  working  great  hardship  on  the 
owners  of  yachts,  barges,  tugs  and  all 
classes  of  workboat  craft.  Similar  ac- 
tion is  threatening  the  title  of  all  tide 
lands.    These  are  merely  straws  indi- 
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eating  the  direction  of  the  efforts 
being  made  at  Washington  in  the 
District  of  Confusion  to  break  down 
the  constitutional  system  of  checks 
and  balances  and  produce  an  auto- 
cratic government  of  centralized  bu- 
reaucracy. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  Congress 
is  asserting  its  authority  and  standing 
squarely  against  these  efforts.  In  this 
stand  Congress  should  have  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  every  man 
or  woman  who  has  any  stake  in  the 
future  of  America. 


J^oit-Wai  Shipjainy- 
'Tke  Merchant  7leet 


In  our  February,  1943,  editorial 
comment,  we  posed  seven  "conditions 
that  will  be  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
war,"  and  that  will  "gravely  affect 
the  American  Merchant  Marine." 
We  now  propose  to  elaborate  a  little 
ii  i  ach  of  these  conditions,  Number 
One  being:  "The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  own  the  largest  fleet  of 
merchant  ships  in  the  world." 

This  American  flag  fleet  of  mer- 
Sant  ships,  if  the  war  ends  late  in 
1945  or  early  1946,  will  be  composed 
of  approximately  50,000,000  tons  of 
ocean-going  vessels  of  an  average  age 
of  less  than  four  years.  That  is  ap- 
proximately the  total  tonnage  of 
ocean-going  vessels  in  the  merchant 
fleets  of  all  the  maritime  nations  of 
the  world  at  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent war. 

This  enormous  tonnage  will  have  a 
considerably  higher  average  speed 
than  that  of  the  total  pre-war  mer- 
chant marine.  Its  carrying  capacity 
will  therefore  be  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  pre-war  fleets. 

There  are  several  factors  in  the 
present  trends  of  post-war  planning 
which  will  help  to  use  this  fleet,  but 
which,  if  we  are  not  very  careful, 
will  act  as  deterrents  to  the  transfer 
of  the  bulk  of  this  fleet  to  private 
ownership  and  operation. 

All  Federal  post-war  planning 
seems  to  be  geared  to  the  idea  of 
maintaining  a  large  navy  and  a  very 
considerable  standing  army  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  peace 
throughout  the  world.  If  this  be- 
. i mus  effective,  it  means  the  use  of  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  mer- 
chant fleet  as  navy  and  army  trans- 
and  supply  ships.  The  Navy 
and  Army  are  now  using  most  of  the 
fleet  for  those  purposes.  Will  the 
Army  and  Navy,  after  the  war,  con 
tinue  ■  this  tonnage  all  over  the 

1   perhaps  in  competition 
with  commercial  shipping? 

ii  mu<  li  talk  out  of  Wash- 


ington on  the  idea  that  we  should  ab- 
sorb as  much  of  this  fleet  as  possible 
in  American  intercoastal  and  over- 
seas shipping  and  lay  up  the  rest  as  a 
reserve  against  future  emergencies. 
This  would  be  courting  trouble.  The 
ships  laid  up  would,  for  the  most 
part,  be  the  E-C-2  model,  the  so- 
called  Liberty  ship.  The  Liberty  ship 
is  an  emergency  job.  Laying  up  a  lot 
of  Liberty  ships  would  inevitably 
produce  the  same  results  commer- 
cially as  occurred  with  the  laid-up 
fleets  after  the  last  war.  The  expense 
of  upkeep  and  the  inroads  of  corro- 
sion would  get  Congress  in  a  panic. 
The  market  for  ships  would  be  con- 
stantly decreasing  and  the  order 
would  come  to  sell  on  a  very  low  mar- 
ket. Fly-by-night  operators  would 
buy  these  ships  at  scrap  prices  and 
put  them  into  competition  with  estab- 
lished firms,  thereby  creating  great 
confusion  in  the  shipping  business. 

The  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  as  at 
present  constituted,  have  been  care- 
ful to  allot  the  bulk  of  the  new  ships 
to  well-established  operators  who 
know  the  business  and  who  are  finan- 
cially able  to  handle  fleets  of  ships. 
However,  as  was  shown  conclusively 
after  the  last  war,  the  bare  presence 
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of  a  large  fleet  of  idle  ships  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  very 
efficient  deterrent  to  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  shipping  business. 

What,  then,  should  be  done  with 
that  portion  of  this  huge  fleet  which 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  any  conceiv- 
able American  normal  commerce 
after  the  war?  In  our  judgment,  we 
American  method  of  treating  all  sur- 
should  treat  it  in  the  time-honored 
plus  commodities:  we  should  sell  it 
on  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Our  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are 
these: 

(1)  The  surplus  ships  will  prob- 
ably be  100  per  cent  Liberty  ships. 

(2)  Liberty  ships  are  not  suitable 
for  any  of  the  American  intercoastal 
or  overseas  cargo  liner  trades. 

(3)  Neither  American  shipping 
men  nor  American  seamen  are  inter- 
ested in  the  tramp  trading  between 
foreign  ports  that  absorbs  so  much  of 
the  world's  tonnage. 

(4)  At  the  close  of  this  war,  there 
will  be  tremendous  demands  for  sim- 
ple cargo  steamers  ready  to  go  to  sea, 
and  prices  for  that  type  of  tonnage 
will  be  very  high. 

(5)  The  Liberty  ship  is  ideal  for 
most  tramp  services. 

(6)  Within  three  years  of  the 
close  of  the  war,  cargo  steamers  ready 
for  sea  will  be  selling  at  the  lowest 
price  in  modern  history. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  suggest 
that  the  Liberty  ship  fleet  be  treated 
as  any  other  commodity  is  treated, 
and  sold  while  and  where  the  de- 
mand is  good  and  the  price  high. 

The  standard  cargo  liners  (C-l, 
C-2,  C-3,  C-4),  the  combination  cargo 
and  passenger  liners,  and  in  large 
measure  the  Victory  type,  can  be, 
with  suitable  subsidy  arrangement, 
absorbed  in  the  normal  intercoastal, 
coastwise  and  overseas  American  flag 
trades. 
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These  are  the  days  that  are  wit 
nessing    the    greatest    movement 


the  greatest  movement  of 
men  and  materials  overseas  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Great  masses 
of  troops,  with  all  their  munitions, 
equipment,  food  and  shelter,  are 
landed  on  tropic  isles  or  far-away  con- 
tinents.   Convoys    move   out   of   our 


ports  with  smooth  efficiency.  Ships 
are  loaded  with  careful  dispatch.  The 
tonnages,  when  we  hear  of  them, 
seem  tremendous.  But  so  little 
heard  about  American  steamship 
operators  these  days  that  the  man  on, 
the  street,  talking  on  these  matters, 
sometimes  wonders  if  the  steamship 
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»  'nlJ  not  i.  - 
matter 

Still     tl»>     I. It. 

turn  the  job 

The  truth  ol   til,     :::  itl 

rnnicnt,"  through  the  V\  •  • 
Shipping  Administration,  JiJ  call  in 
the  American  shipowner,  mJ  has 
used  his  experience  .mJ  skill  t>>  the 
utmost  The  shipowner  and  -hip  "p 
erator  are  now  working  whole 
heartedly  and  unanimously  for  their 
Uncle  Sam,  mJ  are  doing  .i  magnifi 
cent  ioh. 

.   All  merchant  overseas  shipping  is 
Jn  the  hands  o(  either  the  War  Ship 
ping  Administration,  the  l 
or  the  U  S  Army. 

AH  of  the  shipping  in  the  bands 
•  \V  S  A  -  use  sjned  to  private  ship 
operating  tirms.  who  operate  the 
ships,  load  and  unload  cargoes,  and 
t.ike  care  of  .ill  the  details  incident  to 
the  proper  management  of  ships  as 
tr. importation  units.  The  main  ditf 
erenee  between  operation  today  and 
normal  peace  time  operation  is  that 
no  public  salesmanship  is  required 
The  lines  do  not  have  to  sell  space, 
nor  biiild  ships,  nor  pay  damage 
claims.  W.S.A.  assigns  to  them  the 
ships  and  the  routes  for  which  those 
ships  are  to  be  loaded.  Port  of  Em- 
barkation assigns  the  cargoes.  Sea 
Frontier  issues  the  sailing  orders. 
Everything  else  is  up  to  the  ship  op- 
erator. 

The  operating  staff  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  is  com- 
posed largely  of  the  most  experienced 
operating  executives  from  the  steam- 
ship companies.  These  men  have 
been  placed  in  charge  at  American 
and  at  foreign  ports  to  smooth  the 
way  for  and  expedite  the  movement 
of  American  ships. 

The  organizations  at  the  home 
ports  are  working  long  overtime 
hours  at  the  never-ending  task  of 
supplying  troops  at  the  front  with  all 
the  varied  necessities  incident  to 
modern  warfare.  They  are  doing  this 
at  rates  of  compensation  fixed  by 
W.S.A.,  and  fixed  much  lower  than 
the  commercial  rates  prevailing  be- 
fore war.  All  shore-side  industry  and 
all  the  men  who  man  the  merchant 
ships  in  these  days  are  being  com- 
pensated at  high  rates,  and  are  con- 
stantly, in  addition  to  the  cash  com- 
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In  June,  the  nation-  shipyards  de 
livered  i"  the  Maritime  ' 

with  an  agf 
total  deadweight  tonnage  ol   1,676, 
;         This  compares  with  the   1 
total  of  175  vessels  in  May  (3  I 
and  157  vessels  in  April  (30 
These  June  deliveries  bring  ti 
tor  the  first  halt  of  1943  to  879  ships, 
with   a   total   deadweight   tonnage   of 
B.818,622,  which  is  almost  9  per  cent 
greater  than   the   total    (8,089,752) 

tonnage    of    cargo    vessels    delivered 
from  American  yards  in  P'42 

The  total  of  168  vessels  included 
115  Liberty  ships,  19  C  type  cargo 
ships,  nine  coastal  cargo  vessels.  11 
M.  C.  tankers,  three  coastal  tankers, 
three  special  types,  six  seagoing  tug- 
and  two  ore  carriers 

The  West  Coast  region  produced 
82  ships  totaling  870,800  deadweight 
tons,  or  51.94  per  cent  of  the  national 
total.  The  East  Coast  built  30.39  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage,  or  509,400  dead- 
weight tons,  represented  by  45  ves 
sels.  On  the  Gulf  Coast  25  ships  with 
combined  deadweight  tonnage  of 
237,800  were  delivered,  accounting 
for  14. IS  per  cent  of  the  grand  total 
The  remaining  3.49  per  cent  ot  the 
tonnage  was  delivered  from  Great 
Lakes  region  yards,  which  built  16 
ships. 

High  totals  for  individual  yards  in- 
clude: 

California  Shipbuilding  Corpora 
turn.  20  ship-  (a  record  tor  an  indi- 
vidual yard);  Oregon  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  17  ships:  Richmond  No. 
2,  17  ships;  and  Bethlehem  Fairfield 
Shipyard,  14. 
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The  figure-  for  June  indical 
1943    will    meet    the    high    cha 
quota  set   by   the   Maritu        I 
,-ion  and  accepted  by  the  yards  It  the 
shipyard-  produce  tor  the  re-t  ol  the 
June, 
they  will  total  well  ovei    19 
deadweight  I 

the  12-month  period   It  they  improve 
during  the  next  six  month-  .1- 
during  the  pa-t  -ix  months,  ti 
will  be  around  22,0  -      The 

present  average  daily  product 

5.6  ships  per  day,  totaling  55,883  tons 

total  deadweight 

New  W.  S.  A. 

Pacific  Coast  Director 

Lieutenant  W.  Oeighton  Feet,  Jr  . 
U.S.N. R...  who  has  been  Secretary  ol 
the  United  States  Maritime  G>mnu- 
rince  April  27,  1937,  has  been 
assigned  special  duties  tor  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  on  the  Pa 
cific  Coast  and  will  serve  as  Acting 
Pacific  Coast  Director. 

Effective  July  1.  1943.  A.  J  Wil 
hams  is  designated  Acting  Secretary 
ot  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
War  Shipping  Administration.  Lieu- 
tenant Peet  has  also  served  as  Secre 
tary  ot  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Combined  Shipping 
Adjustment  Board 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
the  Maritime  Commission.  Lieuten- 
ant Peet  was  an  officer  of  the  Man- 
hattan Storage  Company,  New  York 
City.  During  1934  and  1935  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Industrial  Appeals 
Board  of  the  National  Recovery  Ad 
ministration  and  from  1931  to  1934 
was  Treasurer  of  the  Soya  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York  City. 
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A  typical  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  tanker  deeply  loaded  coming  into  port 


JN  THE  April,  1943, 
issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  we 
published  a  description  and  general 
arrangement  plans  of  a  pair  of  iden- 
tical tankers  built  by  the  Sun  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company  of 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  California. 
Named  J.  H.  Tuttle  and  R.  C.  Stoner, 
these  tankers  are  the  largest  vessels 
yet  built  to  the  specifications  of  the 
company. 


At  the  time  that  description  was 
published,  no  photographs  of  finished 
interiors  or  machinery  installations 
were  available.  Herewith,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  owners,  we  pre- 
sent some  illustrations  showing  de- 
tails of  machinery,  navigation  equip- 
ment and  accommodations. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the 
hulls  are:  length  overall,  547  feet,  2% 
inches;  length  on  loaded  water  line, 
531  feet,  5J/2  inches;  beam  molded, 
70  feet,  0  inches;  depth  molded,  40 
feet,  0  inches;  international  summer 
load  line  draft,  30  feet,  4'^  inches: 
and  cargo  tank  capacity,  152,595  bar- 
rels. 

Cargo  space  on  each  tanker  is 
divided  into  28  cargo  tanks,  2  coffer- 
dams, a  cargo  pump  room  and  3  fuel 
tanks.  A  single  screw  propeller,  with 
a  diameter  of  20  feet  and  a  pitch  of 
17  feet,  drives  this  hull,  fully  loaded, 
at  15.5  knots  trial  speed,  when  turned 
at  97  rpm.  At  the  forward  end  of 
the  shaft  that  turns  this  propeller  is  a 
double  reduction  geared  cross  com- 
pound General  Electric  marine  tur- 
bine, which  delivers  8200  shp  to  the 
propeller  at  97  rpm  and  9000  shp  at 
100  rpm.  The  high  pressure  end  of 
this  turbine  takes  steam  at  435  psi 
and  750°  F.  from  two  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  marine  watertube  boilers, 
and  the  low  pressure  end  exhausts 
into  an  Ingersoll  Rand  condenser, 
which  will  handle  70,060  lbs.  of  ex- 
haust steam  an  hour  vacuum  of  28 
inches  Hg.  when  the  tubes  are  85 
per  cent  clean  and  are  served  with 
cooling  water  at  83°  F.  The  Inger- 
soll Rand  centrifugal  pump  servicing 
this  condenser  is  driven  by  a  150-bhp 
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Westinghouse  motor  and  has  a  cap- 
acity for  moving  14,000  gpm  against 
a  30-foot  head.  Bailey  thermo-hy- 
draulic  feed  water  regulators,  com- 
bustion control  and  draft  control  pro- 
vide automatic  regulation  of  steam 
conditions. 

Elaborate  provision  is  made  for  the 
comfort,  health  and  safety  of  the 
crew,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  illustra- 
tions. All  cargo  tanks  are  covered 
by  the  Standard  Oil  of  California  flue 
gas  system,  which  keeps  all  ullage 
space  in  tanks  filled  with  inert  washed 
and  cooled  flue  gas.  The  machinery 
spaces  are  protected  by  a  C-O-Two 
blanketing  system  with  remote  and 
local  control. 

In  short,  these  two  new  tankers, 
now  busily  engaged  in  transporting 
vital  war  material,  are  fully  up  to  the 
high  mark  set  by  Standard  Oil  of 
California  specifications,  and  are,  in 
fact,  the  flagships  of  the  large  fleet  of 
fine  tankers  operated  by  that  corpo- 
ration. 


ON  THE  FACING  PAGE: 

( 1 )  Crews  are  well  fed,  as  may  be  easily 
imagined  by  this  typical  example  of  vege- 
table and  meat  cold  storage  rooms  aboard 
one  of  the  company's  tankers. 

(2)  Pilot  house  of  the  R.  C.  Stoner,  looking 
oft,  featuring  Mackay  radio  direction  finder. 

(3)  Officers'   mess. 

(4)  Chart  room,  featuring  Sperry  Mark  IV 
master  gyro  compass. 

(51  Pilot  house,  showing  Sperry  gyro  re- 
peater compass  and  automatic  steering  con- 
trol, American  Engineering  electro-hydraulic 
telemotor  with  manual  control,  Bendii  en- 
gine    telegraphs,     and     Kent     clear     vision 
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(4)  Boiler  platform,  with  part  of  the  front 
of  one  of  the  two  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers 
and  the  Bailey  combustion  control  board. 


(5)    American  Engineering  Co.  turbo-electric 
steering  gear. 


(6)    General  Electric  double  reduction  gear 
main  turbine  in  engine. 


17)    Operating  platform  in  engii 


■flltoatd  the  )Q.  2.  Stonet 
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'HEN  Joshua  Hendy 
Iron  Works  completes  ,i  part  of  a  re- 
ciprocating  steam  engine,  its  measure- 
ments ,tre  as  stated  to  a  tolerance  of 
one  thousandth  of  an  inch.  Such  ac- 
curacy in  large  marine  engine  manu- 
facturing is  no  exclusive  company  at- 
tribute, but  the  scale  on  which  it  is 
itt. utied  and  the  methods  that  have 
been  developed  to  make  it  possible 
is  its  own  accomplishment. 
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The  company  now  has  the  most 
completely  equipped  gage  testing  lab- 
oratory on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  one 
of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The 
application  of  dimensional  control 
through  the  agency  of  this  laboratory 
has  brought  substantial  savings  in 
materials,  man  hours  and  production 
costs  throughout  the  plant. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  Charles  E. 
Moore    of    the    Moore    Machinery 
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Company  took  over  the  then  obsolete 
plant.  Mr.  Moore  with  tremendous 
energy  moved  in  and  began  the  trans- 
formation which  shortly  put  the  plant 
out  front  as  the  largest  producer  of 
marine  reciprocating  steam  engines  in 
the  world. 

An  original  order  of  twelve  2500' 
hp  triple  -  expansion  reciprocating 
steam  engines  was  dwarfed  within  a 
few  months  by  an  order  for  one  hun- 
dred. The  plant  has  completed  more 
than  350  of  these  137-ton  prime  mov- 
ers to  date  and  will  build  one-third 
of  all  the  engines  used  in  the  Liberty 
ship  fleet. 

While  this  is  a  major  part  of  the 
production  program  at  the  plant,  it 
was  only  the  beginning.  In  rapid  suc- 
cession orders  for  two  classes  of  ma- 
rine turbines  came  in,  followed  by  an 
order  for  2,750-hp  steam  engines  to 
power  the  Navy's  fast-building  con- 
voy escort  fleet.  The  complex  facili- 
ties for  building  these  four  "types  of 
engines  have  been  erected  and  pro- 
duction is  well  under  way  on  them 
all.  The  turbines  are  a  4060  shp  for 
C-l  cargo  vessels  and  an  8000  shp  for 
C-3  cargo  vessels. 

With  this  vast  expansion  at  an  un- 
precedented speed,  the  company  was 
faced  with  a  measurement  control 
problem  equally  complex.  The  indis- 
pensability  of  precision  in  the  ma- 
chining and  finishing  of  all  parts  in 
the  manufacture  of  turbine  engines 
is  well  known  to  all  engineers.  At 
the  high  speeds  these  engines  oper- 
ate, a  fractional  dimensional  irregu- 
larity would  make  them  fly  apart. 

Mr.  Moore,  with  his  years  of  back- 
ground as  a  machine  tool  expert,  con- 
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A  portion  of  the  goge  room,  with  a: 
inspector  checking  a  hob  on  a  unu 
versal  hob-checking  machine  manu 
factured   by   the    Illinois   Tool   Work; 
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M.  F.  Jirho,  in  charge  of  the  909* 
laboratory.  Ii%ten\  to  the  operation 
at  the  first  Hendy-built  turbine  dur- 
ing Hi  initiol  teitv 


ccived  the  1 J  o .  i  for  .1  gage  control  lab 
oratory  which  by  u<  completer! 
equipment  and  its  method  >>t  coordi 
nation  \«.  u h  the  plant  would  solve  this 
dimension  control  problem. 

with    administration    prob 
lems,  he  delegated  the  task  ol  carry 

•  the  plan  and  organization  of 
the  laboratory  to  H.  C.  Gunetti,  gen 
eral  superintendent  of  the  plant 

N  I  only  ha>  the  laboratory  filled 
the  requirements  at  the  plant,  hut  it 
has  extended  its  services  beyond  the 
plant  to  the  L30  subcontractors  who 
supply  Hendy.  Through  dtmcnsion.il 
control,  their  products  arc  kept  in 
constant  uniformity  with  the  specifi 
cations. 

The  laboratory  was  developed 
along  the  most  modern  lines.  The 
vital    matter   of    temperature    control 

•  1  d  by  an  air  conditioning  sj  - 
tern  which  maintains  the  laboratory 
at  the  Standard  68  decrees.  Shadow 
less,  uniform  lighting  is  maintained 
by  hanks  of  fluorescent  lamps  lining 
the  walls  and  ceiling. 

M.  F.  Jirka,  who  went  to  the  plant 
from  the  U.  S.  Army  Ordnance  Lab 
l1  Stanford  University,  is  in 
charge  The  work  is  continued  on  a 
24-hour  basis.  The  staff  now  num- 
bers ten,  and  can  be  doubled  as  de- 
mands increase  for  gage  control 
work. 

No  standard  measuring  device  be 

tainable  for  pin  gages  oxer  80 

inches     long,     George     D.     Bowman. 


Clyde  Benjan 
element    on 
jector. 


n  checks 
Bausch 


thread  plug 
i    Lomb    pro- 
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chief  tool  engineer  of  the  plant,  built 
a  measuring  comparator  which  would 
handle  pin  gages  up  to  fourteen  feet 
long,  with  an  accuracy  to  5/10,000ths 
of  an  inch. 

One  of  nine  such  devices  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Illinois  Tool 
Works'  hob  and  worm  measuring 
machine  at  the  Hendy  laboratory. 
The  lead  of  the  hob,  the  profile  of 
teeth,  the  gash  or  flute  and  the  rake 
are  all  checked  by  this  machine. 

Three  different  types  of  equipment 
are  available  for  hardness  tests.  These 
are  the  Brinell,  Rockwell  and  Seeler- 
oscope  system. 

For  measuring  pin  gages,  plug 
gages  and  thread  gages  under  80- 
inches  in  length  the  laboratory  is 
equipped  with  a  Pratt  and  Whitney 
standard  measuring  machine.  It  gives 
a  guaranteed  measurement  to  10/ 
1 ,000,000ths  of  an  inch.    A  Pratt  6s? 


Checking   a    standard   on   a    Pratt    & 
Whitney  measuring  machine. 


Whitney  Super-Micrometer  will  be 
added  to  the  equipment  within  a  few 
weeks  time. 

A  Bausch  6s?  Lomb  contour  pro- 
jector is  used  to  check  special  gages 
and  tools.  It  has  a  magnification  of 
1  to  100,  which  can  be  used  on 
smaller  pieces  with  other  magnifica- 
tions of  1  to  50,  1  to  25  and  1  to  10. 

Other  equipment  in  the  laboratory 
includes  an  Ashcroft  gage  tester  for 
checking  pressures  from  five  to  1000 
lbs.,  a  Bausch  6s?  Lomb  toolmakers' 
microscope,  a  36"  by  72"  master  sur- 
/  face  plate,  a  Michigan  Tool  Company 
hob-checking  machine,  a  Magnaflux 
magnetic  inspection  apparatus  for  de- 
tecting discontinuities,  imperfections 
and  flaws  in  tools  and  metal  parts, 
sets  of  master  gages  for  turbine  blad- 
ing, optical  flats  for  surface  testing,  a 
complete  set  of  thread  measuring 
wires  for  both  Acme  and  V  types  of 
threads,  and  three  sets  of  Pratt  6s? 
Whitney  precision  gage  blocks,  and 
also  toolmakers'  flats,  height  gages 
and  other  small  measuring  tools. 

With  so  well  equipped  a  laboratory 
and  a  close  coordination  in  dimen- 
sional control  with  all  departments  of 
the  plant  and  all  subcontractors,  the 
company  has  an  established  high 
standard  of  uniformity  in  its  measure- 
ment control. 


Included  among  the  gage  laboratory 
equipment  is  a  small  magnaflux  in- 
spection machine  used  to  inspect 
hobs  magnetically. 
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TODD    YARDS    AT    WORK 


Above:  This  torpedoed  ship,  abandoned  by  her  crew  and  later 
solvaged,  was  brought  to  a  Todd  repair  yard,  where  it  was  re- 
stored to  service  in  76  per  cent  of  the  time  estimated  for  its 
repair.  John  0.  Reilly,  president  of  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corpora- 
tion, revealed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
corporation  on  June  16  that  the  nine  ship  repair  and  building 
yards  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  Coasts  have  built  and 
repaired  6,020  ships,  aggregating  24,000,000  tons  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 


Below:  Not  Infrequently  a  torpedo  will  go  completely  through  a 
ship,  as  it  did  on  this  vssel,  which  was  repaired  in  a  company 
repair  yard. 
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Above  When  a  torpedo  strikes  a  ship,  crumpled  plates,  distorted 
ribs  and  torn  bulkheads  ore  the  result.  Here  Is  the  survivor  of  o 
torpedo   attack    which   was   restored   to  service. 


Below:  Gaping,  jagged  holes  are  torn 
does.  Todd  shipyard  repairmen  had  this 
short  time  after  It  was  docked. 


ship's    hull    by    torpr 
el   back   in   service   ( 
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Some  Calship  work- 
ers at  a  noon  yard 
show.  These  form  a 
small  fraction  of  the 
44,000  who  man  this 
great  shipyard.  Most 
of  them  had  never 
seen  a  shipyard  be- 
fore working  here. 
The  training  prob- 
lem is  terrific. 


f  ^THEN,  two  years  back. 
tin  California  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion was  formed  to  build  and  operate 
the  largest  single  standard  ship  as- 
sembly plant  in  America,  the  Mari- 
time Commission  visualized  the  tie 
cessity  for  training  many  thousands 
pyard  workers  to  operate  such 
.1  plant. 

-  ithern  California  shipyards  had 
built  very  few  hulls  during  the  pre 
vious    two    decades    and    there    were 


practically  no  skilled  steel  shipyard 
mechanics  available.  Fortunately 
there  was  a  fairly  large  pool  of  struc 
tural  steel  workers,  whose  norma 
work  was  hampered  by  war  condi 
tions  and  many  of  whom  could  be 
directed  to  shipyard  work.  These 
together  with  a  few  of  the  older  re 
tired  shipyard  workers,  formed  a  nu 
cleus  with  which  to  start.  This  nu 
cleus  had  to  be  responsible,  not  only 
for  building  the  ships,   but  also  for 


Sam  Duvall,  veteran  of 
he  French  Foreign  Legion, 
nstructs  two  student 
velders  in  the  in-yard 
velding     training     school. 
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training  many  times  their  own  num- 
ber in  the  shipyard  arts. 

In  order  to  train  thousands  of 
these  workers  in  a  very  short  time,  it 
was,  and  is,  necessary  to  have  the 
training  very  narrowly  specialized  for 
the  beginner.  To  produce  a  flame 
cutter  (burner)  or  a  welder  in  six 
weeks,  means  that  you  have  as  an  end 
product,  not  an  all-around  expert  in 
welding  or  burning,  but  simply  an 
individual  who  has  learned,  in  that 
time,  to  manipulate  the  electric  arc 
"stinger"  so  as  to  produce  a  horizon- 
tal weld  and  a  vertical  weld  each  six 
inches  long  and  each  able  to  pass 
inspection,  or  who  has  learned  to 
flame-cut  along  the  lines  of  a  simple 
figure  without  too  much  deviation 
from  the  line  or  too  much  bevel  on 
the  edge. 

With  the  set-up  of  prefabrication, 
shop  assembly  and  way  assembly  fol- 
lowed in  the  yards  manufacturing 
E-C-2  (Liberty)  vessels,  the  individ- 
ual worker  performs  a  specialized 
task.  Once  he  has  mastered  the  sim- 
ple use  of  a  tool  such  as  the  electric- 
arc,  the  burning  torch,  the  punch, 
the  bending  brake  or  the  bulldozer 
on  the  bending  slab,  he  very  easily 
applies  that  tool  to  the  simple  spe- 
cialized task  assigned,  and  so  have 
been  produced  the  great  maior't"  of 
the  semi-skilled  employees  working 
in  the  great  shipyards  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  that  have  broken  all  previously 
existing  records  for  the  fabrication, 
assembly  and  outfitting  of  cargo  ship 
hulls. 

The  training  system  at  the  big  yard 
on  Terminal  Island,  Los  Angeles  har- 
bor, is  under  the  dynamic  leadership 
of  Ted  Warne,  whose  official  title  is 
Supervisor  of  Training.  In  the  two 
years  during  which  he  has  func- 
tioned, the  training  system  has  con- 
tacted over  27,000  trainees,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  have  completed 
one  or  more  of  the  courses  given  in 
the  various  divisions  of  the  system. 

The  four  divisions  of  this  system 
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are:  the  basic  school  for  welding,  the 
basic  school  tor  burning,  the  "learn 
while-helping"  department,  .mJ  the 
up  grading  schi  k  il  I  a<  h  hat 
definite,  separate  and  integrated  pan 
in  the  system 

The  two  kis\  schools  offer  .1  spe 
cialized  training  in  the  arts  of  the 
electric  .ire  and  the  oxyai 
burning  torch  Each  works  or  the 
production  ol  simple  forms  The  fol 
lowing  brief  description  of  the  burn 
mi:  Bchool  will  suffice  for  both  ol 
these  di\  isions 

An  open  roofed  area,  equipped 
with  burning  tables  and  an  office  .it 
one  end  tor  the  supervisor,  provides 
Space  tor  ninety  or  mure  burner 
trainees.  The  equipment  is  used  24 
hours  .1  Jay  in  three  shifts  and  works 
I  the  present  tune.  Approxi 
m.itely  two-tilths  of  this  number  is 
women.  Trainees  get  95  cents  .111 
hour  and  work  an  X  hour  shift  It 
they  are  proficient  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  they  are  raised  to  second  class, 
it  $1.05  an  hour.  First-class  trainee 
burners  get  $1.15  an  hour,  and  reg 
ular  full-fledged  burners  $1.20  an 
hour. 

This  training  shop  works  on  vari 
ous  types  of  clips  and  clamps  for  lin 
ing  up  weldments.  Of  these,  it  pro 
duces  55  tons  a  day.  The  burning 
shop  has  a  special  expediter  to  keep 
the  steel  supply  adequate.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  spot  scrap  steel  of  sufficient 
size  to  make  the  product  .md  arrange 
for  its  transportation  to  the  burners' 
school. 

The  trainees  come  from  all  walks 
of  life.  One  small  lady,  with  the  fai  e 
of  a  madonna,  is  the  widow  ol  an 
R.  A.  F.  pilot,  whose  plane  was  shot 
down  over  the  English  Channel.  An 
other  is  an  interior  decorator  of  some 
note,  who  felt  she  should  be  in  more 
direct  war  work,  and  closed  her  shop 
to  take  up  the  torch. 

One  of  the  men  presently  learning 
the  flame-cutting  art  was  a  top  notch 
wrestler  before  entering  the  school. 

Over  2000  burners  were  turned  out 


The     learn  -while  helping     d 
■ 

■  >us  machine 
ised  m  the  shipyard;  loftsmen 
lor  layout  work  and  templet  con 
struction  in  the  mold  loft;  shipfitters 
and  layout  workers  for  the  platcshop, 
fabricating  park,  and  bending  -lab: 
and     riveters       In     this    department, 

help*  rs  an  to   supen  ivr- 

who    keep   track    of   their   work    and 
help  them  to  learn  while  working 
At  the  up  grading  school,  workers 

at  Calship  attend  and  study  on  then- 
own  tunc  Here,  under  competent 
instruction,  the  worker  at  various 
trades  is  taught  blue  print  reading, 
mathematics,  drawing,  welding  pro 
cedure  and  main-  other  subjects  v .1 1 
culated  to  put  him  in  hue  lor  promo 
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Rosemary  Haskell,  who  was  a  university 
psychology  major  in  a  Canadian  college 
before-  she?  came  to  work  as  a  burner  at 
Calship. 

• 

An  instructor  and  two  women  trainees  in 
the   burning   school. 
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SHIP  TONNAGE  FIGURES 

BOTHER  EVEN  EXPERTS 


The  question  of  how  "big  is  a 
ship"  h.is  involved  various  govern- 
mental agencies  ever  since  war  broke 
out.  There  have  been  many  inter 
pretations  made  by  men  closely  iden- 
tified with  steamship  management 
and  also  by  those  outside  the  indus- 
try. 

Their  contusion  is  understandable 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  are 
at  least  six  methods  of  measuring 
"tonnage,"  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  Institute. 

For  example:  A  Liberty  ship  can  be 
anything  from  3700  tons  to  14,200 
tons,  all  depending  upon  the  cate- 
gory of  tonnage  used.  The  Liberty 
ship  is  7176  gross  tons,  10,500  dead- 
weight tons,  4380  net  tons,  3700  dis- 
placement tons  (light),  14,200  dis- 
placement tons  (loaded),  9600  cargo 
capacity  tons  and  468,000  cubic  bale 
capacity. 

To  the  average  person,  a  ton  is 
simply  2000  pounds,  but  when  trans- 
lated into  the  si;e  of  a  ship  it  be- 
comes most  anything  else.  All  of  the 
varied  tonnages  are  rated  in  long 
tuns,  which  are  2240' pounds.  Ton- 
nage   description    is   virtually    mean- 


ingless if  a  vessel  is  merely  said  to 
be  "10,000  tons."  The  description 
should  include  one  of  at  least  four 
principal  categories — gross,  dead- 
weight, net  or  displacement.  Cargo 
capacity  tons  and  bale  cubic  capacity- 
are  infrequently  applied.  Gross  and 
deadweight  are  the  most  common 
measurements  used  by  the  merchant 
fleet.  The  U.  S.  Navy  invariably 
clings  to  displacement. 

Deadweight  Tonnage 

Contrary  to  common  belief  gross 
tonnage  is  not  avoirdupois;  it  is  a 
cubic  measure.  One  gross  ton  is  100 
cubic  feet  and  gross  tonnage  is  the 
entire  internal  cubic  capacity  of  a 
ship  expressed  in  units  of  100  cubic 
feet  to  the  ton.  As  a  descriptive  term 
it  is  most  accurate  when  applied  to 
passenger  vessels. 

However,  the  best  and  most  in- 
formative term  of  measurement  is 
deadweight  tonnage.  It  signifies  the 
weight  of  the  cargo,  fuel,  stores  and 
fresh  water  required  to  put  the  vessel 
down  in  the  water  to  its  legal  load- 
line.  The  Maritime  Commission  in 
announcing  ship  construction  uses 
deadweight  tonnage.  British  ship  fig- 


ures are  usually  expressed   in   gross 
tons. 

There  is  no  handy  rule  for  trans- 
lating gross  tonnage  into  deadweight 
tonnage,  as  one  is  a  space  measure- 
ment and  the  other  a  weight  meas- 
urement. However,  roughly  in  ordi- 
nary freight  vessels  deadweight  ton- 
nage is  one  and  one-half  times  gross 
tonnage. 

Net  Tonnage 

Net  tonnage,  like  gross,  is  a  cubic 
measurement,  and  represents  "the 
earning  spaces"  in  a  ship.  It  is  arrived 
at  by  deducting  from  the  gross  ton- 
nage the  number  of  units  of  100  cubic 
feet  of  space  used  in  the  operation  of 
the  ship,  such  as  crew's  quarters, 
chart  room,  wheelhouse,  engine  room, 
boiler  room,  fuel  tanks  and  certain 
spaces  covered  by  rules  of  various 
governing  bodies. 

Displacement  (light)  is  the  weight 
of  the  ship  excluding  cargo,  passen- 
gers, fuel,  water,  and  other  acces- 
sories of  the  voyage.  Displacement 
(loaded)  is  the  weight  of  the  ship  in- 
cluding those  factors. 

Cargo  capacity  tons  is  the  number 
of  tons  which  remain  after  deducting 
fuel,  water,  stores,  dunnage,  and 
other  such  items  necessary  for  the 
voyage,  from  the  deaweight  tonnage. 
Bale  cubic  capacity  is  the  space  avail- 
able for  cargo,  in  cubic  feet. 

(Merchant  Marine  Institute) 


Concrete  ship  rein- 
forcements being  pre- 
pared for  pouring  of 
cement  at  Concrete 
Ship  Constructors 
yard. 
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Joshua  Hendy 
Training 

'  Hei  cently 

announced  the  appointment 

•  I    the 

department  ol  employee  ti  linii 
\  lorado 

State  College,  where  he  u  dean  of  the 
summer  session  .mJ  head  of  the  Jim 
sion  dt  vocational  training,  has  taken 
.in  active  part  in  vocational  educa 
tion  t> >r  25  years 

Prior  to  his  appointment,  IV 
Avery  headed  .1  committee  composed 
of  H  C.  Gunetti,  A  A.  Browne,  ti 
T  Avery  and  Lieut  Comdr.  Charles 
V\  I  \  ..1  the  Naval  Air  B 
Alameda,  which  made  an  educational 
survey  of  the  Hendy  plant  The 
needs  wore  ascertained  by  this  sui 
vey  and  .1  program  drawn  up. 

This  employee  training  program 
now  being  put  into  operation  in- 
cludes |oh  instruction  training,  as 
recommended  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission,  which  stresses  the  pnn 
ciple  of  how  to  teach  new  men  to  do 
their  jobs  competently.  This  part  ol 
the  program  has  been  in  operation 
since  February  15,  and  500  employees 
have  completed  the  course.  Other 
parts  of  the  program  are  the  follow 
through  plan,  a  check  on  the  progress 
being  made  ot  individual  instruction. 
foremanship  training,  job  methods 
training,  which  involves  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  more  efficient  meth- 
ods, general  training  tor  new  em- 
ployees, and  special  courses  in  such 
subjects  as  production  control,  pro- 
duction engineering,  tool  engineer 
ing,  cutting  tool  engineering,  jigs  and 
fixtures,  and  procedures  and  methods. 

A  new  building  will  shortly  be 
erected  at  the  Sunnyvale  plant  to 
house  the  full  training  program.  It 
will  be  a  two-story  structure  with 
offices,  a  training  machine  shop,  lec- 
ture and  conference  rooms,  and  a 
complete  motion  picture  theater. 

Maritime  Produc- 
tion Welding 
Courses 

Held  at  The  Lincoln  Electric 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
series  of  courses  is  designed  to 
assist  the  shipyards  to  increase 
their  welding  production  and  thus 
speed  the  launching  of  badly- 
needed  cargo  carriers. 


Wrld.nq  supervisors,  teachers  and  leodermen  attending  Second  Maritime  Product. o 
Weld.no.  Court*  at  the  plant  of  Th,  Lincoln  Electric  Company  in  Clevelond.  Ohio 
Representatives  of   1)   shipyard*  attended  thi,   course 


l'lic    Maritime    course    is    one 

week    in    length,    and    in    the    two 

courses  which  have  already  been 
held,   shipyards   from  all  corners 

ot     the    COUntrj     have    been    rcpre 

sented.    During  the  two  meetings, 

one  man  from  the  Maritime  Com 
mission  and  fifty-nine  men  from 
shipyards  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
from  <  (regon  to  the  <  iulf,  at- 
tended. 

Procedures  for  all  kind--  of  arc 
welding  being  done  in  the  ship- 
yards are  nol  only  studied  but 
actually  practiced  and  perfected. 
The  mornings  are  devoted  to  let 
tures,  demonstrations  and  confer- 
ences,  while  the  afternoons  are 
spent  in  the  welding  of  typical 
ship    joints. 

Originall)    designed    for   weld- 
ing    instructors   and   training    su- 
pervisors, the  course  has  been  e\ 
tended  to  be  of  interest  and  value 
to    foremen,    leadermen    and   other 

welding  supervisors  actually  on 
pri  ductii  "I  in  tl"'  shipj  ards.  Sev- 
eral welding  engineers  have  also 

attended. 

An  important  phase  of  the  work 
in  Cleveland  has  been  the  Stud) 
of  the  Fleet  Fillet  welding  proc- 
ess, which  has  so  greatlj  in- 
crease.I  welding  production  wher- 
ever it  has  been  introduced.  In 
one  large   Western   shipyard,  with 

eleven  ways,  a  changeover  from 
conventional  technique  to  the 
Fleet-Fillet    process    doubled 


downhand   fillet    welding    i 
per  daj . 

\n  outstanding  nine  was  ship 
yard  on  the  East  Cast,  building 
I  i  _'  cargo  steamers,  estimated 
that  introduction  of  Fleet  Fillet 
in  onl\  a  portion  of  its  yard  re 
suited  in  a  35  to  4(  >  per  cent  s,,\ 
ing   m   total   fillet   wilding   time. 

The  third  Maritime  Production 
Welding  Course  was  held  during 

the  week  of  \pri|  12,  with  addi 
t  i-  .in  I  courses  t..  be  held  at  two 
to    three-w  eek   inter\  als. 

CALSHIP  TRAINING 
<  'ontinued  from  ;.■ 

Hon  to  leaderman,  supervisor  or  fore 
man    Status 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  and  yet  of 
pride  with  the  administration  at  Oil 
ship  that  main-  ot   the  student  body. 

peak,  i 'I  tins  up'grading  - 
ire  given  'jo, id  jobs  in  other  ship 
yards  or  industrial  plants,  even  be 
fore  they  graduate.  The  student  who 
has  ambition  enough  to  take  a  rather 
Stiff  course  on  his  own  time,  alter 
eight  hours  of  work  on  a  shipyard 
shift,  is  very  apt  to  be  a  good  man  on 
any  job. 

In  the  up  -  grading  school,  the 
require  considerable  applica 
Hon  on  the  part  if  the  student,  and 
the  standards  of  work  arc  maintained 
at  a  hii;h  level.  What  the  student 
can  do  m  this  school  is  entirely  a 
of  his  or  her  aptitude  and  the 
amount  of  time  he  or  she  is  willing 
to  devote  to  the  work.  There  is  al- 
ways a  waiting  hst  of  applicants  for 
the  various  courses 
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•*4  HIPS  and  more  ships 
is  the  cry  in  these  critical  days,  and 
the  demand  for  dependable  eastings 
for  engines  and  equipment  becomes 
more  acute  and  must  meet  wide  and 
varied  specifications. 

Castings  for  Liberty,  cargo  and 
Victory  ships  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission must  have  engineering  prop- 
erties that  will  do  the  job  under  the 
freezing  blasts  of  the  Arctic,  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  tropics,  the  cor- 
rosive powers  of  the  waters  of  the 
seven  seas,  as  well  as  the  changeable 
atmospheric  conditions  of  the  Great 
Lakes  regions. 

Everyone  is  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  epoch-making  shipbuilding 
records  of  the  Henry  Kaiser  Ship- 
building Companies,  and   has  heard 


or  read  of  some  of  the  remarkable 
feats  of  speed  in  the  construction  of 
ships  by  other  American  shipbuild- 
ing companies.  Liberty  ships,  cargo 
ships,  and  now  Victory  ships,  have 
been  and  are  now  being  constructed 
from  San  Diego  to  Seattle,  from  Can- 
ada to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on 
every  waterway,  inlet  or  bay  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  from  Ontario  to  Su- 
perior. Ships  of  some  type  are  under 
construction  in  every  body  of  water 
deep  enough  for  launching  that  has 
an  entrance  to  the  sea. 

In  view  of  all  this,  most  shipbuild- 
ing today  resolves  itself  into  mam- 
moth projects  of  assembly.  Engines, 
boilers,  piping,  machinery  and  other 
equipment  parts  are  being  built  and 
partially  assembled  at  great  distances 
away    from    the    yards,    and    then 


by  Herbert  W.  Kelly 


shipped  to  the  points  of  assembly  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  With  these  parts  fitted  in, 
the  hull,  completed  in  assembly  de- 
tails and  sponsored  in  the  proper 
manner,  is  launched  for  service  in 
the  war  effort. 

Meehanite  foundries  throughout 
the  United  States,  in  Canada  and  in 
Great  Britain,  are  contributing  their 
full  share  in  the  production  of  cast 
parts  for  equipment  so  vitally  needed 
for  the  fast  production  of  these  ships. 
(See  drawing.)  A  partial  list  of  such 
Meehanite  castings  now  being  pro- 
duced for  this  purpose  includes: 

Auxiliary  hoists,  bearing  housings, 
bedplates,  bollards,  chocks,  compress- 
ors, cylinder  liners,  cylinders  and 
heads,  diesel  engine  parts,  engine  col- 
umns, engine  crankshafts,  exhaust 
manifolds,  fairleads,  flywheels, 
frames,  full  injector  bodies,  gears, 
gear  cases,  grease  extraction  bodies, 
hause  pipe,  main  bearings,  pistons, 
power  cylinders,  propellers,  pumps, 
stern  tubes,  surface  condensors,  stuf- 


SOME  APPLICATIONS  OF  MEEHANITE  CASTINGS  /N  LIBERTY^  C/fRCO  VESSELS. 
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mat  ican 
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fing  boxes,  turbines,  valvi 
wild  cat  engines 

illv.  Meehanite  and  sti 
similar  in  that  the  matrix  structure  >>t 
both  is  comprised  of   pearlite     The 
essential  differences  are  found  in  the 
presence  ol  free  graphite  in  Meehan 
ite  and  in  the  disposition  ot  the  mi 
cro  constituents,   Meehanite  is 
those  materials  whose  widespread  use 
and  acceptance,  before  the  emergency 
in  vital  industries  here  and  abroad, 
pointed  the  way  to  less  difficult  tran 
-it i< >ii~  in  manufacturing  methods  and 
products  by  virtue  ol  its  flexibility,  its 
wide  range  properties,  and  its  unique 
position  as  the  material  which  bridges 
the  gap  between  cast  iron  and  steels 
bv    combining    the    better    properties 
of  both. 

In  the  production  of  Meehanite 
castings,  such  as  listed  above,  the 
General  Engineering  Types  are  used. 

In  this  croup,  tensile  strengths  range 
up  to  55,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
the  material  can  be  readily  heat- 
treated  to  yield  OVd  70,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  and  to  develop  moduli  ol 
elasticity  up  to  2J,000,000  lb- 
square  inch.  By  means  of  heat-treat- 
ment, certain  of  these  types  of  cast 
ings  can  be  greatly  hardened  or 
toughened.  Furthermore,  the  Mee 
hanite  metals  have  an  unusual  damp 
ing  capacity,  hi>_'h  fatigue  strength, 
superior  compressive  strengths,  and 
predeterminable  Brinell  hardness. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Engi- 
neering Types,  a  wear-resisting  type 
of  Meehanite  metal  provides  what  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  outstanding  eon 
tnbutions  of  the  Meehanite  pri 
to  the  users  of  castings.  In  this 
Croup,  specific  wear  problems  are 
Solved  by  specific  types  of  Meehnite 
metals  which,  through  years  ot  suc- 
cessful service,  have  been  proved  de- 
pendable for  the  particular  applicatii  in 
requirements.  Likewise,  certain  heat 
resistant  and  corrosion-resistant  types 
have  been  perfected.  All  ot  the  sev- 
eral processes  of  Meehanite  castings 
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■  red  under  strict  metallurgical 
I,  with  physical  propertii 
determined  according  to  the  specific 

that    may   be  required 

Maritime  Commission's  Annual 
Report 

The    United    States    shipbuilding 

industry  has  smashed  every  world 
shipbuilding,  ac 
cording  to  the  Maritime  ('.oinmis 
report  ol  Mart  h  2{>  Produc 
turn  requirements  not  only  fulfilled 
the  I'M?  mandate  of  President  I 
velt  for  eight  million  tons  of  shipping, 
but  exceeded  this  amount  greatly. 

It   i-  expected  that  the  production 
before  the  end  of  1943  will  be  more 
than    doubled     The   Maritime 
missii  hi  ha  -  anm  "meed  that  the  gi  ial 
1-    has  been   set  at    19,1 

deadweight  tons,  and  adds  that  this 

can  be  stepped  up  I  II  '  dead 

weight  tons  or  the  approximate  pres 
.  in  shipyard  capacity,  it  materials  and 
labor  are  available 

Admiral  Emor)  S.  Land, Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  disclosed  that  a 
total  ol  leadweight  tons  of 

merchant  shipping  were  placed  in 
service  in  1942,  but  this  did  not  in 
elude    some     Son    smaller    eratt     and 


other  vessels  delivered  to  the  armed 
forces  (1|  this  production  there 
were: 

746  Victor)  ships 

54  2  Libert) 

63  Tankers 

5  Ore  carriers 

(  I  i 

55  Cargo  vessels  tor  <  I  ro.it 

Britain 
stwise  ships 

15   Special  type  eratt 
The  first  Liberty  ship  was  launched 
from    the    Bethlehem  Fairfield    Ship 
yard,  Baltimore,  in  December,  1941; 
it  was  christened  the  Patrick  Henry. 
On  May  25,  1943,  the  S    S 
Lowery  was  delivered  by  the  Delta 
Shipbuilding    Corporation    al 
Orleans,    thus    making    the 
American  Liberty  ship  delivered  into 
service,  and  these  ships  are  now    be- 
ing launched  at  a  rate  approaching 
lour  a   day.     Ships  ol   all   types  have 
reached  a  delivery  rate  ot   five 
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.,,„ 
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II    !>'•! 
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40.000 
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_''.      H 
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n  16'A 
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KnOUILEDCE  IS  I  HE  STRBICHT 

COURSE  to  RDunncEinEnT 
by  "The  Skipper" 

Questions  Welcomed.   Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific 
Marine  Review.  500  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco.  California 


Dear  Skipper: 

I  have  always,  and  with  great  in- 
terest, read  your  enlightening  col- 
umn in  the  Pacific  Marine  Review, 
and  should  like  to  avail  myself  of 
your  invitation  to  come  forward  with 
questions.  1  hive  the  following  prob- 
lems  which  I  would  like  to  have 
clarified: 

(1)  What  is  a  shipowner's  liabil- 
ity towards  an  American  sailor,  or  a 
foreign-bom  sailor  with  first  papers, 
on  an  American  ship,  who,  due  to 
illness,  must  be  signed  off  in  a  for- 
eign port,  besides  paying  any  medical 
expenses  which  are  necessary?  (a) 
Is  it  the  shipowner's  obligation,  un- 
der law,  to  repatriate  an  American 
sailor  to  a  U.  S.  port? 

(2)  Is  a  shipowner  under  obliga- 
tion to  repatriate  an  American  sailor 
who  has  deserted  the  ship  in  a  for- 
eign   port1 

(3)  What  is  the  shipowner's  lia- 
bility in  case  of  the  death  in  a  foreign 
port  of  .i  crew  member,  when  such 
death  occurs  while  the  crew  member 
is  being  repatriated,  for  owner's  ac- 
count,  after  the  loss  of  the  ship  due 

my  action?  (a)  Do  wages  go  on 
until  time  of  death? 

Yours  very  truly, 

K.  H. 
We  shall  first  look  up  the  laws  on 
these  questions,  and  then  taking  them 
il    .i    time,  endeavor  to  answer, 
them  fully.   This  is  perhaps  the  most 
involved    part   of   maritime    law,   for 
cases  to  establish  precedent  are  many 
and  varied,  and  so  many  of  these  de 
•    upon  the  old  belief  and 
practice  that    seamen  are  "wards  of 
the  court"  and  are  to  be  treated  as 
such. 

Discharge  in  Foreign  Ports 
R.  S.  4580  (46  U.S.C.  682).  Upon 
the  application  of  the  master  of  any 


vessel  to  a  consular  officer  to  dis- 
charge a  seaman,  or  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  any  seaman  for  his  own  dis- 
charge, if  it  appears  to  such  officer 
that  said  seaman  has  completed  his 
shipping  agreement,  or  is  entitled  to 
his  discharge  under  any  act  of  Con- 
gress or  according  to  the  general 
principles  or  usages  of  maritime  law 
as  recognised  in  the  United  States, 
such  officer  shall  discharge  said  sea- 
man, and  require  from  the  master  of 
the  said  vessel,  before  such  discharge 
shall  be  made,  payment  of  the  wages 
which  may  then  be  due  said  seaman; 
but  no  payment  of  extra  wages  shall 
be  required  by  any  consular  officer 
upon  such  discharge  of  any  seaman 
except  as  provided  in  this  Act.  (46 
U.S.C.  221,  658,  682,  683,  684,  685, 
703)  (June  26,  1884  sec.  2). 

Consular  Officer  Penalty 
R.  S.  4581  (46  U.S.C.  683).  If 
any  consular  officer,  when  discharg- 
ing any  seaman,  shall  neglect  to  re- 
quire the  payment  of  and  collect  the 
arrears  of  wages  and  extra  wages  re- 
quired to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  the 
discharge  of  any  seaman,  he  shall  be 
accountable  to  the  United  States  for 
the  full  amount  thereof.  The  master 
shall  provide  any  seaman  so  dis- 
charged with  employment  on  a  vessel 
agreed  to  by  the  seaman,  or  shall  pro- 
vide him  with  one  month's  extra 
wages,  if  it  shall  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  consul  that  such 
seaman  was  not  discharged  for  neg- 
lect of  duty,  incompetency,  or  injury 
incurred  on  the  vessel.  If  the  seaman 
is  discharged  by  voluntary  consent 
before  the  consul  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  his  wages  up  to  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge, but  not  for  any  further  pe- 
riod If  the  seaman  is  discharged  on 
account  of  injury  or  illness,  incapaci- 
tating him  for  service,  the  expenses 


of  his  maintenance  and  return  to  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  from  the 
fund  for  the  maintenance  and  trans- 
portation of  destitute  American  sea- 
men: provided,  that  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, if  any  seaman  be  incapacitated 
from  service  by  injury  or  illness  is  on 
board  a  vessel  so  situated  that  a 
prompt  discharge  requiring  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  master  of  the 
vessel  before  an  American  consul  or 
consular  agent  is  impracticable,  such 
seaman  may  be  sent  to  a  consul  or 
consular  agent,  who  shall  care  for 
him  and  defray  the  cost  of  his  main- 
tenance and  transportation,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph.  (June  26, 
1884,  sec.  7;  April  4,  1888,  sec.  3; 
Dec.  21,  1898,  sec.  16;  Mar.  4,  1915, 
sec.  19). 

Now  as  to  interpretation  of  the  law 
as  affecting  question  No.  1.  The  laws 
quoted  would  cover  that  part  of 
the  question  regarding  the  seaman's 
wages,  provided  the  seaman  willingly 
signed  off  the  articles  of  agreement 
in  a  foreign  port,  in  the  presence  of  a 
consular  officer,  thus  terminating  the 
agreement  he  made  in  signing  the 
articles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  agreement  between 
him  and  the  master  as  approved  by 
the  U.  S.  Consulate  would  end  all 
obligations  from  one  party  to  the 
agreement  to  the  other,  provided,  of 
course,  the  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment was  based  on  mutual  consent. 
On  this  basis  the  company  would  not 
be  liable  for  even  his  medical  ex- 
penses. 

If  the  seaman  did  not  sign  off  the 
articles,  but  was  sent  ashore  for  treat- 
ment, the  terms  of  the  "Shipowners' 
Liability  (Sick  and  Injured  Seamen) 
Convention,  1936,"  would  be  subject 
to  being  invoked,  and  the  man  would 
be  entitled  to  medical  care  and  to 
repatriation  as  stated  in  those  articles. 
In  regards  to  this  convention  the 
following  note  is  pertinent:  "The 
ratification  of  this  treaty  was  depos- 
ited on  October  29,  1938,  and  became 
effective  oh  October  29,  1939.  While 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 
appear  to  be  self-executing,  it  would 
seem  that  in  order  to  make  effective 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  as  a 
whole,  enabling  legislation  to  this 
end  must  be  passed.  To  date  no  such 
enabling  legislation  has  been  enacted. 
(Dec,  1942)." 

Therefore  we  may  sum  up  by  say- 
ing that  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  quite  clearly  given  in  the  law  if  the 
seaman  who  was  ill  paid  off  willingly, 
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would  enforce  the  tenm     I  • 
vention  quoted  above,  thus  making 
powner  liable  to  pay  full 
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remains  on  board   (alv 

the  ill-  irn-J  in  the 

ship;  not  in<  urred  due  to  wil 
tul  act,  default,  or  misbehavior  of  thc 

scam..  .  not  m 

tentionally  concealed  when  articles 
were  signed;  and  tlv  seaman  did  not 
to  be  medically  examined  dur 
i  period  of  engagement),  to 
defray  expenses  ol  medical  care  and 
maintenance  until  sick  or  injured  per 
son  h.i>  been  cured,  or  until  sickness 
or  incapacity  has  been  declared  ol  a 
permanent  character,  to  give  i1 
man  any  benefits  granted  by  any  in 
surance  or  workmen's  compensation 
tor  accidents,  etc.,  as  arc  applicable, 
and  to  repatriate  the  sick  or  injured 
seaman,  it  landed  during  the  voyage 
due  to  such  sickness  or  accident,  or  to 
Jctr.iy  huri.il  expenses  it'  the  seaman 
in  hoard,  or  ashore  while  en 
titled  to  medical  care  and  mainte 
nance  .it  shipowner's  exp 

As  tar  as  we  can  determine  from 
the  law,  there  is  no  distinction  made 
between  a  seaman  who  is  a  citizen 
and  one  who  has  his  intention  or  first 
papers  only. 

Desertion 

Fit  desertion  a  seaman  forfeits  all 
or  any  part  of  the  clothes  and  effects 
he  leaves  on  hoard  and  all  or  any  part 
of  the  wages  or  emoluments  which 
he  has  then  earned.  R.  S.  4596  (46 
U.S.C.  7(H),  December  21.  1898,  sec 
19;  March  4,  1915,  sec.  7;  August  1. 
1939,  a 

Question  Number  2.  therefore,  can 
be  answered  "No."  provided  deser 
tion  can  be  established.  The  essence 
"t  desertion  is  intent.  In  recent  years 
in  br>th  the  Navy  and  the  merchant 
service  it  has  become  established  that 
a  man  who  misses  his  ship  i<  nut 
'  necessarily  a  deserter,  but  is  a  strag 
gler.  or  was  left  behind. 

Because  it  is  so  difficult  to  prove 
the  intent,  desertion,  unless  it  take 
place  while  the  ship  is  still  in  port, 
and  the  seaman  removes  his  personal 
effects  from  the  vessel,  and  expresses 
his  intention  of  not  returning  to  the 
ship  can  hardly  ever  be  established 

If  desertion  can  be  established,  the 
seaman  has  forfeited  all  rights  and 
claims  against  the  ship;  therefore  the 
shipowner  cannot  be  under  any  obli- 
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the   third   question    i-ked    would   de 

pend  almost  entirely  upon  the  articles 

which  tlu-  seaman  signed  at  thi 

mencement   of  th  l  Inder 

navigation   law  tl 

terminate  upon  the  loss  ot   the   ship 

It    the    man    were    si(  k    or    injured 

between  the  time  specified  in  the  arti 

cles  ot  agreement  for  reporting  tor 
duty  and  the  termination  of  the  voy 
age.  the  shipowner  would  be  liable  as 
covered  in  the  answer  to  question 
one     The  shipowner  shall  be  liable  to 

defray  burial  expenses  ot  death  oc 

curring   on    board,   or   in   the 

death   occurring   on   shore,   if  at   the 

time  of  his  death  the  deceased  person 

was  entitled  to  medical  care  and 
maintenance   at    the    shipowner's   e\ 

pense. 

Terms  ol  the  articles  would  have 
to  be  known  to  give  the  com 
swer  to  a  specific  case.  It  would  also 
be  necessary  to  know  if  the  seaman 
were  sick  or  injured  while  m  the  em 
1  the  shipowner.  In  a  ease  ot 
this  kind,  undoubtedly  illness  or  in- 
jury preceded  death. 

Wages  go  on  until  the  time  of 
death,  unless  the  voyage  has  been 
terminated  before  the  time  of  death, 
and  the  termination  of  the  voyage 
based  on  law  is  at  the  instant  the 
vessel  is  declared  lost,  unless  the  arti 
ither  provision,  in 
the  event  ot  the  loss  of  the 
due  to  enemy  action.  In  such  cases 
the  articles  of  agreement  between  the 
master  and  the  seaman  govern 

Cargo  and 
Ship's  Stability 

With  the  numerous  reports  coming 
in  to  "The  Skipper"  about  stability 
and  seaworthiness  of  ships  due  to 
wartime  conditions,  we  felt  that  as 
we  are  discussing  laws  in  this  'article 
this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  all  masters 
again  the  existence  of  the  article  on 
cargo  loading,  stowage  and  inspection 
contained  in  Chapter  II.  Title  46,  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
153.27. 
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The  article  quoted  pi 

nsibihty   upon   th 
ter  ..t   a   ship  not  that   he 

did  not  always  have  this  responsibil 

ity.   but   in  days  gone  by  along  with 
this  responsibility  he  had  expei 
people  all  along  the  line  to  help  him 
ume    it      Today,    with    experi 

enced  ofl 

dores  spread  very  thinly  along  the 
waterfront,  and  with  problems  ol 
greater  magnitude  than  he  ever  en 
countered  in  established  peace  tune 
trade  routes,  the  master  has  a  |ob  to 

do  requiring  the  and 

judgment 
Wartime  cargoes  s.>nsist  ,>t  heavy 

military  equipment  and  explot 

all  kinds,  and  these  are  loaded  under 
conditions    which    often    make    Jose 

check   or   inspection    very   difficult 

Because  military  expediency  often 
requires  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
cargo    be    available    for   discharge    at 

any  port,  in  any  order,  the  loading 

authorities  are  often  more  concerned 
with  this  problem  than  they  are  with 
problems  ot  seaworthiness. 

Yet  seaworthiness  is  most  impor 
tant.  especially  after  a  ship  has 
steamed  a  considerable  distance  and 
her  bunkers  are  getting  low. 

Masters  should  instruct  their  cargo 
officers  that  they  are  to  be  especially 
careful  during  the  loading  operation 
to  prevent,  at  the  time  of  loading, 
the  stowage  of  any  cargo  in 
manner  that  it  may  endanger  the 
ship,  or  other  cargo,  at  any  point  in 
the  voyage  that  she  is  about  to  under 

take.  The  I'.  S.  ("oast  Guard 

to  remind  cargo  officers  that  should 
difficulties  arise  which  necessil 
in  hi.  the  district  (  '<  last  I 
should  be  immediately  informed  by 
telephone  in  order  that  officers  mas- 
be  detailed  to  assist  the  ship's  officer 
in  securing  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest. 

As  a  shipmaster,  you  have  a  big 
job  to  do,  and  you  must  do  it 
fully  and  well  if  you  do  it  at  all. 
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by  "The  Chief" 


"The  Chiefs"  department  welcomes  questions— Just  write  "The  Chief," 
Pacific    Marine    Review,    500   Sansome   Street.   San    Francisco,   California 


Electric  Drive  Tankers 

VIII Electric  Propulsion  Equipment  (cont.) 


PROPULSION  MOTOR 

Before  the  propulsion  motor  is 
placed  in  operation,  the  insulation  re- 
sistance of  the  windings  should  be 
tested  to  determine  whether  suffici- 
ent moisture  is  present  to  require  that 
the  windings  he  dried  out.  The  pro- 
cedure to  he  observed  is  the  same  as 
that  given  tor  testing  and  drying  out 
the  main  generator. 

It  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  motor 
in  operation  without  testing  to  deter- 
mine whether  drying  out  is  necessary, 
the  motor  should  be  operated  at  the 
lowest  possible  voltage  until  it  has 
heated  sufficiently  to  indicate  that 
the  windings  are  dry. 

Temporary  Repairs  to  Windings 

The  appearance  of  smoke  or  arcing 
within  the  motor  indicates  a  break- 
down in  the  stator  windings,  and  the 
motor  should  be  shut  down  immedi- 
ately and  the  ends  of  the  coils  in- 
spected. 

If  any  coil  is  excessively  hotter 
than  the  others,  both  leads  of  this 
- . . 1 1  should  be  disconnected  from  the 
remainder  of  the  windings  and  all 
four  open  leads  should  be  insulated 
with  rubber  tape  and  securely  tied 
to  prevent  movement.  The  defec- 
tive coil  should  then  be  opened  com- 
pletely by  cutting  through  the  end 
with  a  hacksaw,  much  care  should  be 
exercised  in  doing  this  to  avoid  dam- 
aging other  coils.  The  coil  may  be 
cut  mon  safely  at  the  end  which  is 
nnections. 

The  motor  may  be  started  up  after 
lit  out  and,  if  this 


repair  has  eliminated  the  trouble,  the 
motor  may  be  operated  at  any  load 
up  to  about  80  per  cent  of  normal. 

In  case  a  group  of  coils  shows  evi- 
dence of  excessive  heating,  the  motor 
should  be  run  at  a  low  voltage  for 
about  15  to  30  minutes,  or  until  the 
signs  of  overheating  reappear,  and 
should  then  be  again  inspected  in  an 
effort  to  locate  definitely  the  defec- 
tive coil  or  coils.  If  more  than  one 
defective  coil  is  found,  the  same  pro- 
cedure should  be  followed  in  cutting 
out  each  coil.  If  two  or  three  coils 
between  one  pair  of  adjacent  pole 
leads  are  cut  out,  the  reduction  of 
power  remains  as  stated  above,  about 
20  per  cent  below  normal;  but  if  the 
coils  are  cut  out  of  more  than  one 
such  section,  the  power  will  be  re- 
duced about  20  per  cent  for  each 
section  thus  affected.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  there  are  5 
parallel  circuits  between  terminals  of 
each  phase,  such  as  T2  and  T5  in  the 
accompanying  figure.  Tl,T2andT? 
go  to  the  generator.  T4,  T5  and  T6 
arc  tied  together. 

Temperature  Detectors 

There  are  six  temperature  detectors 
in  the  propulsion-motor  stator  slots. 
These  coils  are  located  in  three 
groups  of  two  each,  in  adjacent  slots 
120  mechanical  degrees  apart.  The 
detector  which  gives  the  highest 
reading  in  each  of  these  three  groups 
is  connected  through  one  of  the  selec- 
tor switches  on  the  propulsion  panel 
to  the  temperature  meter.  These  coils 
.ire  connected  to  the  selector  switch 
through  a  disk-film  cutout  protective 
device,     which     breaks     down     and 


shorts  out  the  device  if  high  voltage 
is  accidentally  applied. 

In  case  temperatures  exceed  100  C, 
or  are  on  the  red  part  of  the  scale,  it 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  load  by 
slowing  down  the  main  turbine  gen- 
erator. If  these  temperatures  are 
high,  it  is  suggested  that  the  voltage 
and  frequency  be  checked,  since  the 
overheating  may  be  due  to  the  volt- 
age being  below  normal. 

Collector  and  Brush  Rigging 

Self-lubricating  graphite  brushes 
are  used,  and  are  held  against  the 
collector  rings  by  springs  set  to  give 
a  brush  pressure  of  about  2  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  This  pressure  should  be  main- 
tained as  the  brushes  wear. 

Field  Excitation  and  Load 

The  amount  of  load  carried  by  the 
propulsion  motor  without  falling  out 
of  synchronism  depends  on  the 
amount  of  field  excitation  on  both 
the  motor  and  the  generator  In- 
creasing either  field,  or  both  fields, 
increases  the  amount  of  load  that  can 
be  carried;  decreasing  either,  or  both, 
decreases  the  amount  of  load  re- 
quired to  break  the  motor  out  of  step. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  sufficient 
excitation  be  carried  to  maintain  the 
motor  in  step,  and  care  should  be 
exercised  to  maintain  the  excitation 
at  such  a  value  that  abnormally  high 
heating  does  not  occur  with  the  con- 
sequent lower  efficiency. 

Heating  Coils 

In  order  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  moisture  in  the  windings  dur- 
ing periods  of  idleness,  strip  heaters 
are  located  within  the  motor.  During 
such  periods  the  air  ducts  should  be 
closed  and  strip  heaters  turned  on 
to  maintain  a  temperature  slightly 
warmer  than  the  room  temperature. 
This  prevents  condensation  on  the 
inside  surface  of  the  motor,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  insulation  of  the  stator 
and  rotor  windings. 

Motor  Bearings 

The  two  pedestal-type  babbitt- 
lined  motor  bearings  are  split  horizon- 
taly  to  facilitate  assembly  and  dis- 
assembly, and  each  is  clamped  to  its 
seat  by  its  bearing  cap.  The  bearing- 
lining  halves  are  not  interchangeable 
with  those  of  another  bearing;  there- 
fore, when  ordering  renewal  parts, 
order  both  the  top  and  bottom  halves 
of  a  bearing  lining. 

Oil  from  the  ship's  gravity  system 
enters  at  the  top  of  the  bearing  and 
is    carried    in    a    groove    down    and 
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the  |ourn  ■!  to  the  i  enterline, 
wher  I  through  i 

•  the  length 

;i  holes 

■ 

lioxide  to  the  mol 

Ventilation 

•  J  in  the  outline  view, 
!  ventilating  system  in 
eludes  .1  surface  .ur  cooler  located 
the  machined  centerline 
and  .1  motor-driven  fan  located  near 
the  top  of  the  machine  The  fan 
draws  the  hot  .i ir  from  the  top  .'I 
the  machine  and  delivers  it  down 
through  the  cooler  to  the  bottom  ol 
the  mi  tor  frame. 

The  *;.it..r  resistance  from  terminal 
to  n<  utral  is  01 16  ohm  .it  25  C. 

The  motor  fielj   (rot..i  I 
i      is  .215  ohm. 

SURFACE  AIR  COOLERS 

There  is  .i  surface  air  cooler  for  the 
main  generator  and  one  tor  the  pro 

pulsion  motor.    The  coolers  .ire  alike 

except  tor  mechanical  features 

ing  the  water  boxes;  the  former  i-  the 

double-tube,  and  the  latter  i- 
tube  type. 

Water  should  he  passed  through 
the  cooler  immediately  on  starting 
the  generator,  whether  or  not  exci 
tation  is  on  the  field. 

When  placing  the  cooler  in  o 
tion  for  the  first  time,  it  should  he 
watched  to  see  that  the  water  (lows 
freely  through  each  section  and  that 
there  are  no  leaks.  The  air  duct 
should  also  he  examined  for  leaks  and 
repairs  made  if  necessary.  The  tern- 
in  of  the  generator  should  be 
watched  tor  a  sufficient  length  ol 
i  time  ti  make  sure  that  the  system  is 
working  properly.  Careful  readings 
of  the  entering  and  dischai 
temperatures  should  he  obtained, 
readings  should  be  obtained  at 
different  places  in  the  air  duct  at 
least  one  foot  away  from  the  cooler. 

An  inspection  should  be  made  at 
least  -  nc<  each  week,  giving  special 
attention  to  water  and  air  leaks.  The 
nuts   and   bolts  on   the   water  boxes 

(Page  108,  please) 
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Outline   of   main   propuhioi   motor. 
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Propulsion-motor  stator-coil  diagram.     Note:  There  are  two  slots  per  pole  per  pha 
os  indicated.     Each  coil  embraces  five  teeth. 
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By  Special  Correspondents 


im 
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APPOINTED 

Charles  M.  Siglc.  who  was  recently  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Winslow 
Marine  Railway  &  Shipbuilding  Company,  is 
a  graduate  of  Oregon  State  College  in  me- 
chanical engineering.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Corporation  in 
Portland.  Ore.,  and  became  assistant  engi- 
neer. He  was  employed  by  the  Steel  Tank 
&  Pipe  Company  of  Portland  and  by  the 
Birchfield  Boiler  Works  of  Tacoma  prior  to 
joining  the  Willamette  Company. 


Honors  for  American  Masters 

In     honor     of     Captain     William 

Fisher,  who  retired  recently  as  super- 
vising merchant  marine  inspector  for 
the  Coast  Guard  at  San  Francisco, 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission's 
Cadet  Base  School  parade  and  drill 
grounds  at  San  Mateo  have  been 
named  Fisher  Field. 

Captain    Fisher    held    one    of    the 
highest  places  in  the  merchant  marine 
service  tor  the  Federal  Government. 
He   was   one   of   the   first   American- 
born    skippers    to    command    a    large 
I  'mud   States   liner.   The   vessel   was 
Mail    liner    Korea. 
tain  Fisher  had  been  in  charge 
for    the    Federal 
iboat  Inspection  Service  before 
being  assigned  to  the  San  Francisco 
district    Hi    was  forced  to  retire  re- 
cently by   the   70-year-old   age   limit. 
first  steamboat  pilot 
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to  navigate  the  Upper  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers,  the  199th  Liberty  ship 
to  be  sent  down  the  ways  of  the 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
was  christened  the  S.  S.  Ephriam  W. 
Baughman.  Captain  Baughman  pio- 
neered the  river  route  from  Lewiston 
in  1861,  when  a  gold  rush  to  the 
Orofino,   Idaho,  district  was  setting 


Admiral  Nichols 

Rear  Admiral  Neil  Ernest  Nichols, 
63,  former  superintendent  of  the 
California  Maritime  Academy  at 
Tiburon,  died  recently  in  the  San 
Diego  Naval  Hospital.  He  was  a  one- 
time chief  of  the  Naval  Reserve  di- 
vision of  the  Navy  Department.  He 
was  appointed  superintendent  at 
Tiburon  in  1937  and  remained  there 
until  July,  1940. 

Calship  Record 

California  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion is  claiming  three  world's  records 
in  ship  construction  during  the 
month  of  June.  These  are:  twenty 
10,500-ton  Liberty  cargo  ships  deliv- 
ered in  June,  the  greatest  number 
ever  delivered  from  one  yard  in  one 
month;  211th  ship  delivered,  the 
largest  number  of  such  ships  deliv- 
ered from  any  one  yard;  and  217, 
the  largest  number  of  such  ships 
launched  in  any  one  yard. 

On  June  30  two  were  delivered 
and  two  launched.  During  the  last  16 
days  of  the  month,  14  Liberty  cargo 
steamers  were  delivered  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  For  the  whole 
month,  the  average  was  a  ship  de- 
livered every  36  hours.  This  is  a 
gain  of  exactly  4  per  cent  over  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  big  yard 
delivered  E-C-2  ships  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  37J/2  hours. 

If  this  rate  of  improvement  con- 
tinues, California  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration will  be  delivering  a  big 
freight  steamer  every  30  hours  be- 
fore the  end  of  1943. 


Triple  Launching 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation 
yards  at  Long  Beach  and  Wilming- 
ton launched  three  large  ships  in  2]/2 
hours  and  put  on  a  great  show  to 
celebrate  the  winning  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  "M"  bur,;  on 
May  29. 

At  3:30  pm  the  show  began  with 
the  sidewise  splash  of  the  C- 1  cargo 
steamer  S.S.  Cape  Friendship  at  Long 
Beach.  This  12,900-ton  vessel  was 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Carl  Hmman, 
wife  of  the  California  Congressman, 
who,  together  with  her  Matron  of 
Honor,  Mrs.  Robert  McCurdy,  was 
introduced  by  Alden  G.  Roach,  presi- 
dent of  Consolidated. 

Immediately  following  this  launch- 
ing, the  party  was  moved  to  Wil- 
mington under  motorcycle  escort. 
Here  at  4:45  Admiral  Emory  S  Land, 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission, made  the  address  of  the  day 
and  presented  the  "M"  flags  to  Lloyd 
R.  Earl,  Consolidated  vice  president 
in  charge  of  production;  and  token 
"M"  pins  to  two  shipyard  employees. 

California's  Governor  Earl  Warren 
was  introduced  and  made  an  address, 
and  at  5:30  Mrs.  Warren  smashed  a 
bottle  of  champagne  on  the  bow  of 
a  poised  cargo  steamer,  naming  her 
S.  S.  Cape  Isabel  and  sending  her 
down  the  ways  into  the  channel. 
Matron  of  Honor  was  Mrs.  Frederick 
Houser,  wife  of  California's  Lieu- 
tenant Governor. 

At  another  way  in  the  same  yard, 
the  U.  S.  Frigate  Glcndale  was  ready 
for  the  big  slide  and  the  party  moved 
over  to  watch  Miss  Shirley  Schlict- 
man,  president  of  the  student  body  at 
Glendale  Junior  College,  christen  the 
new  ship. 

The  batting  average  of  Consoli- 
dated, in  the  winning  of  Federal 
awards,  is  now  100  per  cent.  The 
Navy  "E,"  the  Army-Navy  "E,"  the 
treasury  "Bulls  Eye,"  the  Maritime 
"M"  and  the  Victory  Fleet  flag  have 
all  been  won  by  the  plants  r  this 
progressive  firm. 
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A  Busy  Boat  Yard 

OS* 

.   which   have   been   building 
null  craft  foi  the  N  ivy,  tl 

t  iu.irJ  and  tlu-  Maritinv  > 
on  June  1 2  stag)  d  .in  unusual  laun<  h 
mg  celebration  when  they  lent  theii 
V>th    i  raft    into   the 

waters  .it  Lake  I  'nion 

Employees  of  th«  yard  .mJ  metn 
I  their  families  were  the  launch 
mi;  guests  .1-  the  first  • 
picket  boat  ol  an  order  t <  >r  20  went 
down  tlu-  ways  Tin-  sponsor  was 
Ruth  LmJ,  IS  years  old,  daughter  ol 
l.mJ.  .i  shipwright  employed  in 
the  yard 

The  Washington  Boat  Works  re 
ceived  contracts  tr.im  the  Govern 
ment  totaling  more  than  $1,0 
since  it  established  its  present  plant 
on  Like  Union  m  1939,  including  14 
patrol  boats  tor  the  Coast  Guard,  10 
aircraft  rescue  boats  tor  the  Navy 
.mJ  34  training  boats  for  the  Mari- 
time Commission  As  soon  IS  the  111 
picket  boats  now  building  ire  all  in 
the  water,  work  will  he  under  way 
on  I"  more  of  the  vessels 

Tide  Land  Ownership 

Colonel  W.  C.  Biektord,  general 
manager  and  ehiet  engineer  of  the 
Port  of  Seattle,  and  Glenn  J.  Fair- 
brook,  Seattle  port  counsel,  attended 
a  meeting  in  San  Francisco  on  June 
21  at  which  Government  condemna- 
tion of  waterfront  property  for  use 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  was  dis- 
cussed. Attorneys  and  engineers  of 
all  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  in 
attendance.  Government  condemna- 
tion proceedings  involving  Smith 
Cove  Piers  40  and  41,  now  used  by 
the  Navy,  set  for  September  8  in 
Seattle,  were  under  discussion,  as  port 
authorities  realize  that  if  these  piers 
.ire  taken  over  the  door  would  be 
open  to  Government  seizure  of  any 
and  all  civic-owned  and  privately- 
owned  port  facilities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Government  theory  is 
that  submerged  tidelands  belong  to 
the  Federal  Government  rather  than 
the  states,  including  slips  and  piers 
at  shipping  terminals  dredged  and 
built  at  an  expense  of  many  millions. 

The  ports  are  willing  to  lease  ship- 
ping facilities  to  the  Government  tol- 
as long  as  the  war  emergency  exists, 


iment 

hilling 

i    a     resolution     in 

•  iblishing  the  principle, 

but  it  u.i*  killed      During  ti 

The 

erahip 
will  come  up  for  consideration  at  the 
condemnation  hearing  in  Seattle  on 
Septeml 

Largest  Wood  Shipbuilding  Yard 
Barbee    Marine    Yard-,    ln<  .    has 

completed  the  work  of  moving 

t  machinery,  equipment  and 
buildings  from  Bryn  Mawr  on  Lake 
Washington  to  the  <ite  of  the  new 
Barbee  plant  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
lake  at  Kennydale,  where  this  firm  is 
building  the  largest  shipyard  for  the 

Construction  Oi  wooden  vessels  on  the 

Pacific  ('".ist,  and  is  at  work  on  eight 
large  wooden  barges  for  the  U.  S. 
Army.  The  site  is  a  ;2  acre  tract  pur- 
chased from  the  Colman  estate, 
which  has  owned  the  property 
1867.  The  new  shipyard,  hewn  out 
<>t  the  forest  on  the  east  shore  of 
Lake  Washington,  will  have  1600 
feet  of  waterfront  and  deep  water 
along  its  entire  breadth.  The  plant  of 
the  Seattle-Renton  Mill  Company, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Barbee 
Company,  has  been  moved  from 
Bryn  Mawr  to  Kennydale.  and  will 
be  operated  on  the  shipyard  s,te. 
where  the  firm  will  cut  its  own  lum- 
ber. The  work  of  constructing  the 
shipyard  included  the  driving  of  2300 
piles.  This  new  yard  has  ten  ways. 

Tuna  Pack  Running  High 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  has  taken  the  cream  of  the 
long-range  tuna  boats  and  the  catch 
must  be  procured  by  the  few  big 
clippers  aided  by  a  fleet  of  converted 
purse  '11     jig     boats    and 

some  make-shift  packets  fitted  out 
with  bait  tanks  and  pumps,  the  pack 
of  tuna  to  tin  first  i  'i  May  is  running 
about  double  that  for  the  same  period 
in  1942.  According  to  figures  re- 
leased by  the  American  Fishermen's 
Tunaboat  Association  of  San  I 
the  pai  k  for  the  first  four  mont 


in.  .lit: 

Todd  Expansion 

plant 

■ 

land  with    . 

plant   has   I  . 
rental    basis    by    thi      1  ' 

pending  completion  ol  tl 

the     War     It     Was     u 

Alaska  Steamshi|   I 

repair  work 

Mine  Sweepers  Launched 
British  Columbia  busii 

who    attended    a     Pacific     Northwest 

economic   conference   in 
May  20  were  the  guests  oi  honor  at 
the    launching    ol    two    steel    mine 
sweepers  built   for  the   British    \\<\\ 

at  the  yards  ol  Associated  Shiphuild 

Seattle  The  vessels  were  chris- 
tened the  Florizel  and  Foam  by  small 
daughters  ot  employees  of  the  ship 
building  company. 


H.    M.    S.    Florlitl   being    lounch.d.   to  b. 

followed    two    hours    lotor    by    H.    M.  S. 

Foom.      Th«    "swino,'ihift"    wot    able  to 
attend    tho    night    launching!    in  force 
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Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  United  States  began  a  ship- 
building program  of  unprecedented 
proportions  which  since  that  time  has 
increased  until  it  far  surpasses  orig- 
inal expectations.  A  great  many  ship- 
yards- have  been  built  in  every  Coast 
area,  and  many  manufacturing  con- 
cerns within  these  areas  have  been 
called  upon  to  equip  their  plants  to 
handle  work  of  all  types  in  support 
of  the  Naval  program.  While  some 
of  this  work  has  been  entirely  foreign 
to  the  standard  manufacturing  proe- 
l  these  concerns,  other  work 
readily  has  fit  into  the  various  plants 
and  has  replaced  domestic  production 
curtailed  by  the  war  program. 

H.  t  dip  galvanizing,  as  it  applies 
to  the  problems  of  marine  construc- 
tion, has,  or  course,  become  an  item 
of  major  consequence,  tor  its  value 
has  been  long  recognized  as  one  of 
great  importance  in  the  protection 
posed  steel  surfaces  where  it 
could  be  applied  without  difficulty. 

many  years,  Emsco  Derrick  &? 


Equipment  Company  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  galvanizing  business. 
Its  name  has  been  symbolic  of  ex- 
cellence in  quality  and  service.  As 
the  demands  for  galvanizing  in- 
creased, the  company  was  in  an  ad- 
mirable position  to  handle  this  work 
for  the  Navy  through  the  shipyards. 
As  the  shipbuilding  program  gath- 
ered momentum,  however,  it  was 
found  that  existing  facilities  were  in- 
adequate to  handle  the  large  sizes  of 
plates  which  the  Navy  program  re- 
quired. Application  was  made  to  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  permis- 
sion was  received  to  build  a  plant  of 
sufficient  size  and  capacity  adequately 
to  handle  all  galvanizing  work  that 
would  be  required.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  assure  the  prompt,  efficient 
handling  of  hull  and  armor  plate,  and 
the  new  plant,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  approximately  two 
years,  is  the  largest  and  most  modern 
of  its  kind.  It  has  been  operating  on 
a  24-hour-a-day  basis  on  Navy  work. 
In  addition  to  the  galvanized  steel 
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Pickling  yard  ond  tanks  in  rear  view 
of  paint  booths. 

that  is  necessary  in  a  ship,  there  is 
considerable  steel  that  goes  into  the 
various  welded,  assembled  structures 
that  does  not  require  galvanizing,  or 
that  cannot  be  galvanized  before  as- 
sembly. Necessarily,  all  steel  within 
the  ship  must  be  protected  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  effects  of  corrosion 
and  oxidation.  First,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  all  scale  and  rust  so  that  the 
paint  can  be  applied  to  the  clean, 
parent  metal.  It  was  a  slow,  costly 
and  unsatisfactory  process  to  clean 
these  structures  after  they  were  as- 
sembled in  the  ships,  so  it  became 
necessary  to  do  this  operation  prior 
to  fabrication.  Also,  it  has  been  es- 
tablished that  the  removal  of  scale 
and  rust  prior  to  welding  is  greatly 
beneficial  to  the  welding  procedure, 
making  stronger  welds  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  welding.  To  provide  this 
service,  Emsco  has  operated  a  pickle 
and  paint  plant  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  galvan- 

Left:  Rear  view  of  paint  booth — un- 
pointed plate  just  entering. 


Right:    Both    spray    booths,    with    an 
unpainted    plate   just   emerging   from 
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Pickle 
Paint  Plant 


1:1m;,  the  facilities  becan 
In  order  t"  handle  the  increasing  de 
mands,  a  new  pickle  and  paint  plant 
also  was  installed  It  1-  .1  very  well 
equipped  and  modern  plant,  assuring 
quick,  dependable  service  combined 
with  tlu-  lv~t  possible  workmanship 
The  methods  used  in  Navy  yards 
throughout  the  nation,  and  in  large 
private  plants  of  .1  like  nature,  were 
studied  with  extreme  care,  and  .ill 
desirable  features  embracing  pickle 
and  p.imt  operations  were  embodied 
in  the  new  plant.  Productive  capacity 
has  been  increased  manyfold  over  the 
previous  facilities. 

The  process  ol  pickling  and  paint 
ing  consists  ol  main-  steps.  First,  the 
steel  is  placed  in  an  alkaline  solution 
heated  tO  .1  boiling  temperature.  This 

operation  removes  all  oil,  urease,  null 
markings,  etc.  The  steel  is  then  re 
moved  from  this  hath  and  washed 
clean  with  running  water.  It  is  then 
plaeed  in  .1  hath  ol  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  heated  to  175  F.  This  bath  also 
contains  an  inhibitor  which  retards 
the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  surface, 
thus  preventing  etching  of  the  steel 
It  is  left  in  this  hath  until  all  scale 
and  rust  has  been  removed,  and  is 
then  again  thoroughly  washed  with 
clean  running  water.  The  final  bath 
1-  in  a  dilute  solution  ot   phosphoric 


Drying 
ping   yo 


picklinq  yard 
paint   booths 


acid  heated  to  200  F.  It  is  then  re 
moved  from  the  hath,  dried,  and 
painted    with    tine    chromate    paint. 

The    paint    is    applied    by    the    spray 

Left:    Pickling  tank,  showing  a 
Right:  Painted  plate  emerging 


method     in     modern    air-condil 
paint    booths     After    painting,    the 

steel  is  plaeed  m  raeks  tor  dry:: 
spection  and  final  shipment. 


steel  plate  about  to  be  dipped, 
from  the  point  booth. 
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New  Connecting  Rod  Baring  Machine 

Specialized  Boring  Machine 

A  new  connecting  rod  boring  ma- 
chine has  been  introduced  by  Cen- 
tury Engineering  Company,  Los  An- 
manufacturers  of  bench  type 
K.rme  machines.  This  new  machine 
is  simple  to  operate,  light  enough  for 
easj  transportation,  and  yet  main- 
he  close  tolerances  required.  It 
can  be  operated  by  any  aircraft  en- 
gine mechanic  in  a  short  time  and 
will  Jo  a  job  comparable  to  finest  fac- 
tory work,  holding  tolerances  within 
the  limits  established  by  the  engine 
manufacturer. 

The   part  to  be  bored  is  fed  into 


the  boring  bar  with  a  hydro-pneu- 
matic feed.  To  bore  a  rod,  space  bars 
for  the  specific  rod  are  used  to  set 
the  rod  centers.  The  rod  is  then 
placed  in  position  on  two  mandrels 
and  held  until  the  self-centering  and 
self-equalizing  clamps  are  tightened. 
These  clamps  prevent  any  stress  on 
the  rod.  The  mandrels  are  then  re- 
moved and  the  first  hole  is  bored. 
Without  moving  a  part,  the  entire 
fixture  is  moved  to  the  second  posi- 
tion by  means  of  a  handwheel  which 
operates  the  cross  slide,  and  checked 
with  the  dial  indicator.  The  second 
hole  is  then  bored. 

Century  boring  machines  are  now 
in  use  in  a  large  number  of  aircraft 
and  industrial  plants  and  are  in  repair 
depots  of  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces. 

"Home  Front"  Production 

No  military  secret  is  the  fact  that 
Fuller  Paints  are  "in  action"  on  all 
fronts.  With  the  company's  aircraft 
finishes  directly  helping  to  finish  off 
the  Axis,  and  many  another  product 
a  factor  in  protecting  and  maintain- 
ing America's  war  plants,  the  West's 
largest  paint  manufacturers  are  "all 
out"  for  victory. 


KEEP  POSTED! 

The  manufacturers  of  the  new  equip 
to  furnish  complete  details  without 
use  this  coupon. 
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But  Fuller  hasn't  stopped  there. 
On  the  home  front,  too,  it  has  been 
doing  more  than  merely  supplying 
paints  to  keep  homes  in  repair.  For 
months  it  has  been  devoting  its  large 
billboard  space  throughout  the  West 
to  promotion  of  home  front  activities 
that  concretely  help  to  win  the  war. 

For  example,  the  fourth  in  this 
series  currently  appearing  is  a  color- 
ful 24-sheet  poster  designed  to  re- 
cruit help  for  the  harvest  fields  and 
the  canneries. 

Posted  in  communities  where  fields 
and  orchards  will  soon  be  ready  for 
the  crop  corps,  these  billboards  will 
carry  the  appeal,  "Help  Harvest — 
They  Need  You."  What's  equally 
important,  this  advertising  will  ap- 
pear at  the  time  it  can  do  the  most 
good;  posting  dates  have  been  worked 
out  with  respect  to  varying  harvest 
seasons  in  the  different  localities. 

For  certain  other  communities, 
where  the  canneries  are  the  ones  who 
face  labor  shortages,  this  poster  is  re- 
vamped to  aid  them.  Here  it  will  say, 
"Want  a  War  Job?  Help  Now  in  the 
Canneries." 


A  Convenient 
Welding  Positioner 

Designed  to  handle  loads  up  to  500 
lbs.  with  the  center  of  gravity  of  load 
6"  away  from  the  table  top  and  with 
a  6"  eccentricity,  the  new  500-lb.- 
capacity  welding  positioner  intro- 
duced by  the  Ransome  Machinery 
Company,  Dunellen,  New  Jersey,  has 
many  features  worthy  of  note. 

These  Positioners  are  available  in 
hand-  or  motor-operated  models  and 
are  particularly  suited  to  work  ordi- 
narily handled  by  women  welders. 
The  motorized  unit  includes  a  Reeves 
variable  -  speed  drive  providing  a 
speed  range  up  to  1  rpm  of  the  table 
top.  Tilting  range  is  a  full  135°  from 


WM 
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Welding    Positioner 
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.  iwnhand  « 

The    26"   diameter   circular   table 
T  dotted,    amplifying    the 
clamping  of  work  to  it    All  gi 
if  the  cut  tooth  type    The  machine 
furnished  with  a  regul  u 

ib  Im-.' 
giving  .1  height  adjustment  from  2~" 
up  !•  42"  tr..in  the  floor  line  to  the 
t.ibk  • 

Serviron— o  Plastic  Paint 

ermanently  plastic  material 
which  is  applied  Like  paint  to 
boiler  drums,  metal,  wood  <>r  con 
crete  storage  tanks  and  water-sub 
merged  surfaces  ^.um-i  corrosion  and 
fungus  growths,  is  described  in  a  new 
bulletin  lust  published  by  Saverite 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

never  dries  hard.  Serviron 
stretches  and  contracts  with  tempera 
ture  changes,  eliminating  the  danger 
of   hairline   cracks    in    the   coating, 

which  would  permit  undetected  cor- 
mder  the  protective  surface. 
pplied  b  i  already  pitted  sur 

faces,   n   stops  any   further   pitting. 

It  will  not  melt,  freeze,  crack  or  peel 

.it  temperatures  from  below  freezing 
F. 

The  material  is  widely  used  wher- 
ever clean,  rust  free  water  is  re- 
c|uircd,  such  as  in  drinking-water 
tanks,  power  plants,  ships,  schools, 
hospitals,  laundries  and  process  in- 
dustries. It  also  withstands  certain 
acids,  brines  and  caustics,  and  may 
be  used  to  coat  valves,  ammonia  lines 
and  underground  pipes  and  tanks.  It 
■  Jess  and  tasteless,  and  is  safe 
to  apply  in  enclosed  spaces,  as  it  does 
not  give  off  any  obnoxious  or  danger 
Si  -  For  best  results,  it  is  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  surface  in  one 
coat,  without  primer  coat.  Its  pore 
penetrating  action  forms  a  perfect, 
waterproof  bond  which  cannot  be 
jarred  loose.  For  full  details,  write 
Saverite  Engineering  Co.,  2004  Clin- 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Industrial  Thermometer  Design 

Motivated  by  a  desire  to  save  criti- 
cal metals  in  war  time,  Taylor  Instru 
ment  Companies,  Rochester.  New 
York,  have  designed,  tested  in  the 
field,  and  are  now  introducing 
piece  industrial  thermometer. 

The  one-piece  case  is  shallower, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  see  the 
mercury  column  through  a  wider 
angle     f  vision.    The  chromium-plat- 


ld  the 

! 

thermon  [|      m    withstand   vi- 

bration 

These     improvements,     combined 
with  permai 

temperatur 
durability,  pl 

critical  bronze,  nuke  the  new  instru 
ment   ol    great   interest    to   m.i 
thermometer 


The  company  has  announced  tur 
ther  that  the  new  instruments  will  be 
equipped    with    easy  reading    Binoc 

tubing.  They  will  be  furnished  in 
many  combinations  of  straight  and 
angle  stems,  with  threaded  or  union 
connections,    and    in    many    standard 

temperature  i 

Man  Overboard 
Floating  Lantern 

The  F.  W    Wakefield  Bras 
Vermilion.  Ohio,  has  just  announced 
a  new  Man  Overboard  Floatin 

tern  as  shown  in  the  illustration 

The  floating  lantern  con 
tullv  ,il  a  steel  tube  expanded  at  the 
center  to  provide  proper  buoyancy. 
The  tube  if  tied 

four  Navy  Type  C  dry  cells.  On 
board  ship  the  lantern  is  mounted  in 
an  inverted  position  SO  that  when  it 
is  thrown  overboard  along  with  a  life 
buoy,  it  automatically  rights  itself  on 
I   with  the  water.    A  mercury 


rd    Floolinq    Lonlr 


.-witch  closes  the  circuit  and  the  lamp 
i-  turned  on.  showing  the  location  ol 
the  buoy  The  batteries  supply  a  con 
tinuous  source  of  light  for  a  period  of 

not  less  than  2  2  hours. 

Brooks  Offers   New   Line 

The  Brooks  Equipment  Corpora 
tion  ol  California  now  has  available 

and   is   supplying   main'   W    -t    ('  -..- 
shipyards    with    a    complete    line    of 
standard     approved     fire     protection 
equipment,  according  to  Chai 
Neal,  general   manager 

With  the  recent  opening  ol  a 
branch  office  in  Portland,  the  com- 
pany now  has  offices  m  all  principal 
West  Coasl  shipbuilding  centers,  aiul 
its  stall  ot  s.ilLvs  engineer-  is  vooperat 
mg  with  shipyard  engineers  and  ar 
chitects  m  providing  fire  fighting  and 
storage  equipment  to  meet  the  speci 
rications  and  construction  details  ol 
all  types  of  Navy  and  maritime  ships 

Apparatus  supplied  includes  equip 
ment  tor  stowage  of  fire  hosv-,  wash 
deck  and  gasoline  hose,  hawser  and 
wire  rope  reels,  fire  hose  cabinets. 
hose  reels  and  ladder  trucks  lor  yard 
•  ion. 
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Electronic  Level  Control 

Photoswitch  Incorporated,  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  announces  a 
new  series  of  electronic  level  controls 
designed  particularly  for  hazardous 
location  mounting.  The  equipment  is 
supplied  tor  use  with  conductive 
liquids  ot  an  explosive  nature. 

Two  models  are  available  for  highl- 
and low-level  control  respectively. 
Each  is  furnished  as  a  complete  unit 
in  a  vapor-proof,  cast-iron  housing 
for  direct  tank  installation.  A  one- 
inch  nipple  screws  into  the  hub  at  the 
bottom  of  the  control  housing,  and  is 
screwed  into  a  one-inch  flange  on  top 
<?'■  the  tank.  From  the  control,  a  probe 
rod  projects  through  the  nipple  and 
into  the  tank  to  the  desired  depth. 
The  prohe  is  supplied  as  standard  in 
one-half-inch-diameter  brass.  Other 
metals  are  available  if  required. 

High-level  control  is  accomplished 
when  liquid  rises  and  contacts  the 
probe  tip;  low-level  control,  when 
liquid  drops  below  the  probe  tip. 
Both  models  incorporate  a  safety  fea- 
ture providing  tor  operation  of  the 
relay  in  case  of  current  or  tube 
failure. 

The  relay  connections  of  Types 
P1SNHX  and  P15NLX  are  those  of 
a  single  pole,  double  -throw  switch. 
The  relay  contacts  are  rated  at  1000 
watts  a<  .ind  may  govern  in  the  out- 
put almost  any  electrical  equipment 
lights  to  pump  moto 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  use  to 
control  the  level  of  any  conductive 
acids,  in  tanks 
imilar  non  con 
ductive  materials.    In  this  applii  ation 
the  control  remain  rat  b  e  while 

-    the    non- 
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conductor,  but  when  the  conductive 
liquid  rises  to  the  probe  tip,  the  relay 
operates.  This  application  is  espe- 
cially pertinent  to  the  petroleum  and 
chemical  industries,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  provide  a  safe- 
guard against  too  much  condensation 
accumulating  at  the  bottom  of  a  tank, 
or  to  indicate  when  a  conductive 
liquid  rises  to  a  definite  point. 

New  Bilge  and  Fire  Unit 

Extreme  versatility  in  meeting 
some  of  the  many  hazards  faced  by 
cargo  and  combat  ships  in  wartime 
is  claimed  for  a  new  pumping  unit 
announced  recently  by  the  F.  E. 
Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

This  new  unit  answers  the  prob- 
lem of  auxiliary  marine  fire  protec- 
tion, emergency  bilge  service  and 
other  services  requiring  a  light 
weight,  portable,  fast  priming,  high 
pressure  and  high  capacity  pump. 

Operating  independently  of  power 
plants  or  generators,  its  air  cooled  en- 
gine drives  a  Myers  centrifugal  pump 
which  delivers  60  gpm  at  95  psi  or 
200  gpm  at  20  psi. 

Priming  is  accomplished  by  use  of 
an  exhaust  primer,  and  the  pump  gets 
water  on  fire  in  a  few  seconds. 

For  fire  fighting,  a  Siamese  valve  is 
available  for  use  of  two  V/2"  hose 
lines.  For  bilge  service,  a  special 
adapter  is  available  for  2 J/2"  dis- 
tal ge  hose.  It  can  be  had  with  foam 
proportioner  for  handling  chemicals. 

Pump  and  engine  are  completely 
protected  by  frame,  making  it  possi- 
ble tor  the  unit  to  roll  over  without 
damage.  Extremely  portable,  it  can 
easily    be    carried    by    two    men    or 


wheeled  by  one  man,  and  has  folding 
handles  to  permit  storage  in  small 
space. 

Synthetic  Sponge 

Research  men  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company  have  developed  a  synthetic 
rubber  sponge  which  will  stay  soft 
and  compressible  at  4  0  degrees 
Fahrenheit  below  zero  (-40°  F.). 

Of  medium  density,  the  new 
sponge,  satisfactory  for  many  war- 
time as  well  as  peace-time  uses,  is 
made  in  black  color  and  can  be  fur- 
nished in  slabs  or  molded  shapes. 

Company  technicians  say  that, 
while  the  task  of  fabricating  ordinary 
rubber  and  synthetic  non-sponge 
compounds  which  will  remain  flex- 
ible at  40  degrees  below  zero  is  com- 
paratively simple,  it  was  dirficult  to 
develop  a  sponge  compound  which 
would  be  readily  compressible  at  low 
temperatures. 

Cable  Connector 

A  new  cable  connector  that  locks 
tightly,  quickly  unlocks  and  is  fully 
insulated,  has  recently  been  devel- 
oped for  arc  welding. 

The  female  section  is  soldered  to 
the  cable  lead,  and  the  male  section 
to  the  cable  extension.  Removable 
insulators  are  securely  held  in  posi- 
tion with  Allen  screws.  Connection 
is  made  by  inserting  the  male  section 
into  the  female  section.  Thus,  with 
a  twist,  the  locking  spring  rides  the 
cam  into  position,  holding  both  sec- 
tions tightly.  To  unlock,  simply  twist 
apart. 

This  connector,  known  as  the 
"Quik-Trik,"  is  manufactured  by 
Jackson  Products,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  female  section,  when  installed 
on  a  cable  lead,  may  also  be  used  as 
a  holder  handle  and  connected  di- 
rectly to  the  "Stinger"  end  of  a  Jack- 
son Model  TA  holder.  This  adapta- 
tion saves  time  and  material,  elimi- 
nates the  danger  of  live  cable  ends, 
and  makes  possible  the  economies  of 
standardization. 
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Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
.ind  its  thousands  of  employees  are 

justly  proud  of  the  following  wire  re- 
cently   received    from    Washington, 

D.   C: 

"Tii  the  Workers  of  Oregon  Ship- 
building Corp.  —  Production  Com 
munique  No.  3.  The  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  ship  you  built  has  done  magnifi 
cent  service.  Struck  by  an  enemy 
torpedo  amidship,  its  crew  stood  by 
their  guns  and  continued  to  blare 
away  at  the  Jap  submarine  until  it 
ink.  The  entire  engine  room 
ot  your  ship  was  damaged,  steam  and 
fuel  pipes  ruptured,  lower  decks  lifted 
and  great  damage  done  throughout 
the  midship  structures.  But  the  bulk 
head-  held.  No  water  reached  any 
cargo  space.  The  vessel  was  later 
towed  to  port  with  its  entire  cargo 
intact.  Two  seamen  gave  their  lives 
so  that  your  ship  with  its  vital  war 
materiel  would  reach  our  righting 
forces  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  per- 
formance of  the  Edgar  Allen  Poe  is 
a  credit  to  every  worker  of  the  Ore 
gon  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  1 
know  you  will  take  pride  in  its  ac 
complishment. 

E.  S.  Land,  Chairman 
United    States   Maritime  Commis- 
sion." 


Tlttouglt 


Views  of  the  ship  while 
she  was  under  construc- 
tion. 

(  ]/("  photo 

Lincoln  Electric  Company) 
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Brilliant  Setting  and  Program 
Mark  Launching  of  Belair  No.  1 

Staged  in  a  perfect  setting  of  lights 
and  gay  color  before  an  audience  of 
6500  people  in  a  great  open-air  the- 
ater, the  first  of  26  reinforced  con- 
crete barges  was  launched  at  Belair 
Shipyard,  San  Francisco  Bay,  at  high 
tide  on  Wednesday  night,  June  16. 

It  was  not  a  spectacular  slide  and 
a  splash,  with  a  high  pitch  of  momen- 
tary excitement.  Rather  it  was  the 
slow,  silent,  dignified  glide  of  a  great 
ship,  moving  out  into  the  water  to 
go  to  work  for  its  country — an  im- 
pressive symbol  of  purpose  and  reso- 
lute determination. 

Responding  to  the  cry  for  more 
and  more  ships,  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  added  concrete 


barges  to  their  construction  schedule 
in  order  to  increase  tonnage  capacity 
without  using  the  steel  plate  needed 
for  other  types  of  wartime  vessels. 

Contract  for  26  of  these  interest- 
ing vessels  was  awarded  to  Barrett 


The  hull  of  Belair  No.  1,  shown  soon 
after  forms  were  removed  and  be- 
fore final  dressing  and  surfacing  of 
conerefe. 


and  Hilp,  general  contractors,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  started  work  imme- 
diately converting  70  acres  of  useless 
mud  flats  into  a  modern  shipyard. 

After  the  grading  had  been  com- 
pleted, buildings  were  erected  and 
seven  400-foot  basins  or  graving 
docks  were  excavated  along  the 
waterfront.  Six  of  these  are  for  ac- 
tual construction.  The  seventh  is  a 
painting  and  finishing  dock.  There 
is  also  a  large  pier  to  be  used  for  out- 
fitting. 

All  facilities  were  designed  for 
speed  and  economy  of  production  so 
that  the  finished  yard  resembled  a 
huge  factory,  with  all  the  features  of 
assembly  line  efficiency. 

Outside  forms  for  the  hull  were 
constructed  in  the  six  concreting 
docks.  Floating  gates  held  the  bay 
water  out  of  the  basins  until  time  for 
the  launching.    Inside  forms  for  the 


A  section  of  the  crowd 


nbled  to  witness  the  launching. 
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bulkheads,  ribs,  deck  and  other  de- 
tails were  constructed  from  templates 
designed  in  the  mold  loft.  Much  of 
the  steel  reinforcing  was  prefabri- 
cated in  large  sections  out  in  the  yard 
and  moved  to  the  hulls  at  the  proper 
time. 

Concrete  was  placed  in  three 
pours,  the  first  filling  the  bottoms  and 
bilges  to  a  height  of  8.1  feet.  The 
second  carried  the  hull  and  bulkheads 
up  to  a  level  just  below  the  deck,  and 
the  third  completed  the  deck,  rails 
and  deck  girders.  Each  pour  required 
800  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  was 
a  continuous  operation. 

Development  of  Haydite,  a  light- 
weight but  strong  aggregate,  was  the 
greatest  improvement  in  the  field  of 
concrete  ships  in  that  it  would  pro- 
duce a  wall  six  inches  thick  with  ade- 
quate strength  and  density  for  ship- 
building. This  contrasts  with  the 
foot-thick  hulls  of  old  ships  made 
from  heavy  aggregates  such  as  stone 
and  gravel. 

At  the  launching  there  was  a  defi- 
nite human  interest  note  in  the  fact 
that  the  sponsor  was  Mrs.  Henry 
Hilp,  83,  mother  of  Harry  Hilp,  one 
of  the  principals  of  the  contracting 
firm.  Mrs.  Frank  Barrett,  wife  of  the 
other  partner,  was  matron  of  honor. 

Speakers  included  Rear  Admiral 
W.  L.  Freidell,  commandant  of  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  speaking  for  the 
Navy;  Major  General  Paul  Bernard 
Malone,  U.  S.  A.  (Ret.)  for  the 
Army;  and  Joseph  T.  Wilson  for  the 
Maritime  Commission. 

Pacific  Coast  Deliveries 

Pacific  Coast  shipyards  delivered 
84  merchant  ships  to  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  during  May,  it  was 
announced  by  C.  W.  Flesher,  re- 
gional director,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Of  the  total  of  813,100  tons,  Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding  Corporation  de- 
livered 18  Liberty  ships,  aggregating 
189,000  tons. 

If  the  Western  yards  maintain 
their  present  pace,  Mr.  Flesher  said, 
another  world's  record  for  ship  pro- 
duction will  be  hung  up  for  the  year. 
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200th  Liberty  Ship 

"Take    Ik  i 

all  yours 

Tln~  terse  ordi  i  mi  gaphoncd  from 
tlu-  speaker's  stand  to  the  brid 
the  S    S    H.IK    Mitchell  by 
Pegg,  manager  ol  <  itfitting 

docks,   climaxed   brief    but   colorful 
ceremonies  marking  tlu-  deli\ 
tlu-  200th  10,5  ■■   !   -    I   ;    ■•■   ihip  to 
the  U    S    Maritimi    (  ommiasion  by 
tlu-  California  Shipbuilding  Corpora 

tlon 

As  the  S  S   Bill)  Mil  h  II 
away    from    the   outfitting   dock,    a 
crew  ol   seven  Calship  girls,  repre 

tenting  the  42, I  workmen, 

hawsers  in  tlu-  form  of  red,  white 
,m J  hhk-  bunting  extending  from  the 
ship's  bow  to  the  speaker's  stand 
Each  nt  the  girls  selected  for  this  job 
has  .i  husband  overseas  in  Uncle 
Sam's  fighting  forces. 

Tlu-  S  S.  Billy  Mitchell  was 
launched  on  June  2  after  2  2  days  on 
the  ways.  The  delivery  ceremonies 
took  place  during  the  noon  hour  so 
that  day-shift  workers  could  partici 
p.ite  without  interrupting  production. 
Workmen  presented  a  plaque  to  the 
ship's  skipper.  They  also  he.irj  them 
selves  praised  by  the  corporation's 
officials  for  the  "win  the  war"  spirit 
which  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
yard  during  the  construction  of  200 
Liberty  ships  since  the  John  C.  Fre- 
mont was  launched  in  September. 
1941. 

Speakers  on  the  program  were  A. 
O.  Pegg,  manager  of  the  outfitting 
docks:  J.  M.  Warfield,  administrative 
manager;  and  J.  S.  Sides,  manager  of 
the  hull  and  yard  department. 

Naval   Launching* 

Current  launching  of  naval  vessels 
in  the  Twelfth  Naval  District  are  as 
follows: 

■  U.  S.  S.  Lindenwald,  a  naval  auxil- 
iary built  by  Moore  Drydock  Co., 
Oakland,  California,  was  launched  on 
June  11.  The  sponsor  was  Mrs.  Wil- 
ber  M.  Lockhart,  wife  of  Capt.  Wil- 
ber  Lockhart,  USN,  formerly  Twelfth 
Naval  District  Aerological  Officer, 
now  on  duty  at  sea. 

U.  S.  S.  Sarsi,  a  fleet  tug,  built  by 
United  Engineering  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif.,  was  launched  on  June  12.  Mrs. 
Robert  E.  Christy,  wife  of  president 
of  United  Engineering  Co.,  was  spon- 
sor. 
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H.r.    <,»,    Cakklp'i    Hall 
100,     (h.     SJ.     Illly     M.I 

Oyrmo.      tk*      »oo.  ■dl«W'^"i»^^LV« 

hour  on  Jhm   U.   th.   tklp  '  Ei, 

t    d.hvfr.d    to    Hi*    U. 

Maritime      Commotio* 

manaq«m*nt  and  work- 

i    jolntd    in    ior'"9 

'qoodbyt"      to      Mill     fill*  ,     tjVj^Pl 

Western  Yards  Deliver  tons.    This  brings  the  total  number 

83  Ships  During  May  constructed   thus    far   in 

c    ,       ,  ,  .  1943  to  711,  totaling  7,142,122  dead 

Eighty-three    new    shins    were    de  ,  ,     . ,     ■         i         i 

,  ,   •  cm  weight  tons — only  35  ships  less  than 

hvered    into    service    from    Western  .       .   .   ,  ,     ', 

,  I,  w         ■     i        i_  the    total    production    tor   the    entire 

shipyards   during    May,    it    has   been  .    '  , _.  , 

1  .    ,       \       ,V    .  year  ot   1°42,  when     A<>  vessels  were 

announced    by    the    Maritime    Com-  delivered 

Of  the  175  ships  delivered  in  M 

Of  the  83  ships  delivered,  57  were  120   were    EC-2s;    12    were   C-typc 

EC-2s:   six    were   coastal   cargo:   six  cargo;  12  were  coastal  cargo;  12  were 

were   special    types;   five   were   C-ls;  Commission  tankers;  three  were  pri 

four  were  tankers;  three  were  C-?s;  vate  tankers;  one  was  a  coastal  tanker; 

one  was  a  C-2;  and  one  was  a  con-  s)x  were  specjai  types:  four  were  sea 

crete  barge.  going  tugs;  one  was  a  concrel 

All  American  shipyards  delivered  and  four  were  ore  carriers. 

into  service   175  new  ships  totaling  The  complete  list  of  Western  yards 

approximately    1,782,000   deadweight  and  their  deliveries  follows: 

SHIPYARD  No.  of  Vends  Type  of  Vessel 

California  Shipbuilding  Corp It  EC  2  Cargo 

Wilmington,  California 

Concrete  Ship  Constructors  1  Concrete  large 

National  City,  California 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.  S  C-l   Cargo 

Wilmington,  California 

Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  Swan  Island  4  Tankers 

Portland,  Oregon 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  1  C-2  Cargo 

Oakland,  California 

Oregon   Shipbuilding  Corporation  .17  EC  2  Cargo 

Portland,  Oregon 

Pacific   Bridge   Company   *  Coastal  Cargo 

San  Francisco,  California 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation 7  EC  2  Cargo 

(Richmond  Shipyard   No.  1),  Richmond.  Calif. 

Permanente   Metals  Corporation  15  EC  2  Cargo 

(Richmond  Shipyard   No.  2),  Richmond,  Calif. 

Kaiser  Company,  Inc *  Special  Type 

(Richmond  Shipyard  No.  3A),  Richmond.  Calif. 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Company 3  C-3  Cargo 

San  Francisco.  California 
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The  Mascomo,  Marinship's  fourth 
tanker,  ready  to  leave  the  way — 
decorated  in  this  novel  fashion  in 
honor  of  Memorial   Day. 

(Photo  courtt  iv    llarinship) 

Memorial  Day 
Launching  Ceremony 

Marinship -chose  a  very  fitting  and 
stirring  day  for  the  launching  of  its 
fourth  tanker — the  S.  S.  Maseoma. 

On  this  occasion  -Memorial  Day — 
in  even  greater  need  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  obligation  to  Uncle 
Sam's  fighting  men  was  brought 
home  to  the  throng  of  workers  as 
they  watched  the  huge  tanker,  des- 
tined to  carry  oil  to  the  Allies,  slide 
into  Richardson  Bay.  The  entire 
ceremony  was  keyed  to  the  day,  with 
the  birth  of  a  new  ship  and  the  hon- 
oring of  the  nation's  hero  dead  joint- 
ly underlying  the  program. 

U.  S.  S.  Ogden  Launched 

Bearing    the    name   of   one   of   the 

W<  st's    most    colorful    cities,    whose 

history  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the 

trappers,  the  U.  S.  S.  Ogden.  frigate 

built  for  the  United  St.ites  Maritime 

Commission    and    the    United    States 

was   launched   on   June    23    at 

three  thirty   from  Consolidated   Steel 

tion's  Wilmington   shipyard. 

Representing  Ogden  as  sponsor  of 

ip  was  Miss  Margaret  S.  Shel- 

mployee  of  the  Naval  Supply 

.ii-ficlJ,  Utah,  and  Queen 

i  Days  Rodeo,  who 

was  selected  by  th<    tnayoi   and  the 

city  commission  of  Ogden   for  this 

honor.     Mrs,    Roland    B.    Ballantync 

Served  as  matron  ol   hi  moi 

Alden  (  r.  Roach,  president  of  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corporation,  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  brief  but 
tremonies. 
OUS  with  the  christening 


of  the  Ogden,  sixth  frigate  launched 
from  the  yard  since  May  5,  the  com- 
pany's outstanding  production  record 
has  been  revealed  in  a  report  just  re- 
ceived from  Admiral  Howard  L. 
Vickery,  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  Washington. 

As  of  June  1,  the  report  d;scloses, 
Consolidated^  Wilmington  ship- 
building division  stood  in  first  place 
both  for  number  of  launchings  and 
for  percentage  of  gain  in  production 
during  the  preceding  month,  out  of 
the  nine  yards  in  the  United  States 
building  frigates. 

Designed  primarily  for  convoy 
duty,  the  frigate  is  -u\  escort  vessel 
similar  to  the  Canadian-British  cor 
vette  but  altered  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  U.  S.  S.  Ogden  was  one  of 
eighteen  contracted  for  by  the  Com- 
mission with  Consolidated. 

Great  Record  in  Building 
And  Repairs 

The  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation 
has  built  and  repaired  6020  ships,  to- 
taling more  than  24,000,000  tons,  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Allied  na- 
tions since  Pearl  Harbor,  it  was  re- 
vealed by  John  D.  Reilly,  president 
of  the  corporation,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders. 

Of  this  number  5853  ships,  having 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  22,649,485, 
were  repaired  in  the  five  repair  yards 
of  the  organization,  and  167  ships — 
Libertys,  destroyers,  aircraft  carriers, 
transports    and    secret    boats — were 


The 

new  42-foot  barge  vulcanizer  to 
show  how  a  Navy  barge  is  swung 
into  position  on  an  overhead 
monorail,  and  then  run  inside  the 
vulcanizer  to  be  "cured"  in  50 
minutes  instead  of  three  hours, 
as  heretofore.  During  the  live- 
steam  treatment,  the  interior 
temperature  of  the  vulcanizer  is 
boosted  to  275  deg.  and  held 
there  under  pressure  to  give  the 
rubber   and  fabric   barges   a   20- 


built  in  the  four  construction  yards. 
"We  of  Todd's  feel  that  we  are 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  war  effort,"  Mr.  Reilly  said. 
"However,  there  can  be  no  let-down 
of  effort  in  this  most  important  work. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  spirit  of 
teamwork,  always  a  potent  factor  in 
Todd  yards,  has  never  been  stronger 
than  it  is  today." 

Speed  Output  of  Rubber 
"Barges"  Needed  by  Navy 

The  vulcanization  speed  on  inflat- 
able rubber  barges  for  tending  U.  S. 
Navy  patrol  planes  has  been  stepped 
up  "from  a  rate  of  one  every  three 
hours  to  one  every  50  minutes"  by 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  company,  said  T. 
G.  Graham,  vice  president. 

He  credited  the  increase  to  a  new 
"live  steam  barge  vulcanizer,  the 
largest  ever  'blown  in'  in  Akron,  the 
world's  rubber  capital,"  just  put  into 
operation  by  the  company. 

The  rubber  barges,  looking  some- 
what like  overgrown  versions  of  the 
life  rafts  used  by  Captain  Eddie  Rick- 
enbacker,  are  equipped  with  steel 
mountings  for  outboard  motors.  They 
are  25  feet  long  and  7l/2  feet  wide, 
and  can  be  deflated  and  rolled  into 
small  storage  space  when  not  being 
used  for  seaplane  maintenance. 

Mr.  Graham  said  the  new  vulcan- 
izer responsible  for  reducing  barge 
manufacturing  time  has  an  inside 
diameter  of  10'  6",  is  52  feet  long 
and  weighs  35  tons. 

Its  "bank  vault"  door  alone  weighs 
10  tons. 
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Service  Emblems  Awarded 

Four  familiar  figures  ill  Bay  area 
marine  activities  were  recently  hon- 
ored with  the  award  of  service  em- 
blems by  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil 
Company. 

H.  B.  "Bert'"  Haney,  manager  ol 
the  Transportation  Department, 
passed  his  quarter-century  milestone 
with  the  company,  and  was  given  a 
gold  emblem  set  with  a  diamond. 

Oldest  of  the   group   in   point    oi 
service  was  G.  D.  Zeh,  manage! 
ihc    Marine    Department,    who   cele- 


brated his  40th  ,,h  .,||  th« 

compai  rtted  with  a 

gold     pin    deviated    With     four    dia 

monds 

I   <  > 
W  efrii  .:  I  >  w    Billings, 

chief  ■  5.  S   Midway 

Mi    Billings'  pin  displays  three  dia 
monds,  symbolic  ol  mne( 

tion,  -iu<\  Capt.  Wefring  weai 

diamond  foi 


William  H.  Roth,  president  ol  Mat 

I ,   announced    the 

promotion  ol   three  executive  to  the 

office  ol  vice  president. 

Hugh   Gallagher,   operating   man 

Sidney    Ci.    Walton.    secretary; 

and  G.  K.  Nichols,  manager  ot  the 

construction   and   repair  shops,   were 
the   trio  elevated. 

Mr.  Gallagher  is  one  of  the  best 
known  operators  in  the  countr)  H 
came  to  Matson  about  fifteen  years 
ago  while  general  manager  ol  the  old 
Steamship  Company.  He  is 
the  present  head  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Port  of  San  Francisco  and  is  a  bro 
therm  law  .it  Admiral  John  W. 
Greenslade,  commandant  of  the 
Twelfth  Naval  District.  He  started 
his  executive  marine  career  with  the 
old  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
pany. 

Mr.  Walton  has  made  an  enviable 
record  in  the  steamship  passenger 
business,  being  head  ot  this  branch 
of  the  concern'-  activities,  in  addi- 
tion to  secretary,  since  the  passing  ol 
John  Ryan  as  passenger  traffic  man 
ager. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  better  known  among 
the  engineering  ranks  ot  steamship 
men.  Under  his  direction  the  com 
pany  was  recently  awarded  the  "M" 
award  for  outstanding  production,  by 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission.  He 
supervised  the  building  ot  the  lux- 
ur\  lim  rs  Monterey,  Lurline  and 
Mariposa. 
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W.  E.  Sykes 

Word  ha-  been  received  of  the 
death  in  England  on  June  19  ol  W't! 
ham    1       •  tuthority   on 

gears  and  inventor  of  thi    S 
tmuous  tooth  herringbone  ccar  and 
the  Sykes  gear  generating  machine 
H.   was  former!)  associ  .ted  with  Far 
i el  Birmingham  Company  at  its  Nut 

talo  plant,  but   tor  the  past   six  years 
has  been   m   England  operating  his 

own  plant-.  W,  E.  Syke-.  Ltd 

In  IV]?  he  joined  Farrel  Birming- 
ham Company,  who  acquired  the 
American  rights  t"  the  Syke-  | 
oi  gear  generation.  At  the  company's 
Buffalo  plant  his  entire  efforts  were 
devoted  to  the  development  ot  the 
Syk.  -  -jear  machine  and  pro; 
the  use  >>i  the  machine  and  the  Svkc- 
continuous   tooth    herringbone  gear. 

A-  an  inventor  Mr.  Sykes  w 
ably   successful      Over   one    hundred 
patent-   were    issued   to   him      Hi-  dJS 

coveries  in  kinematics  aroused  con 
siderable  interest  in  the  scientific 
world.  His  original  one-tooth  pinion 
model  has  received  world-wide  atten 
tii  .ii  He  was  the  authoi 
technical  papers  which  were  present- 
ed before  many  engineering  soi 
and  widely  published.  In  1934  he 
was  awarded  the  Edward  Longstreth 
Medal  by  the  Franklin  Institute  ot 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  recog 
nition  of  the  development  ot  the 
Sykes  gear  generator,  the  concurrent 
development  ot  the  Syke-  process  ol 
gear  generation  and  the  Sykes  i 

tooth  herringbone  gear,  and  tor 
other  work  of  scientific  value  in  the 
field  of  gear  design,  manufacture  and 
application. 
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Morinship  was  honored  by  the  visit  of  Rear  Admiral  G.  W.  Stoeve.  Royal 
Netherlands  Navy,  member  of  the  Allied  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  Washington, 
0.  C,  and  other  Netherlands  Naval  officers  recently.  Right  to  left:  Rear 
Admiral  Stoeve:  John  Anderton,  assistant  to  production  manager  in  charge 
of  Plant  Division:  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  Koudijis,  aide  to  the  admiral;  Comdr.  A.  S. 
Faber,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Soerabaya  Naval  Base;  and  Lt.  John  Prins, 
U.S.N.R..   liaison  officer  for  the   party. 


The  Merchant  Marine  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  has  been 
awarded  Frederick  James  Mills,  chief 
engineer  of  a  Liberty  ship,  by  the 
Maritime  Commission.  The  citation 
was  in  recognition  of  his  courageous 
action  in  repairing  a  damaged  life- 
boat after  his  ship  was  torpedoed, 
making  it  possible  for  himself  and  60 
companions  to  arrive  safely  at  a 
South  American  port. 

The  name  of  John  H.  Rossetter 
was  given  a  Liberty  ship  recently 
launched  at  the  Richmond  shipyards. 
The  late  Mr.  Rossetter  is  remem- 
bered best  as  chairman  of  the  United 

Shipping  Board  in  World  War 
I,  and  was  the  outstanding  Westerner 
selected  during  the  conflict  to  direct 
shipping  activities.  He  was  also  one- 
time vice  president  of  W.  R.  Grace 
i'  Co.,  and  also  of  the  old  Pacific 
Mail,  and  president  of  Sperry  Flour 

tny.  He  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing established  the  first  United  States 
(lag  around-the-world  steamship  serv- 
ice. 

His  widow,  a  member  of  the  Labor 
Relations  agency  of  the  Government, 
tl)   became  the  bride  of  George 
Creel,  noted  writer. 

Captain  Gustaf  Johnson  of  Ala 
meda,  widerj  inker  skipper. 

was  the  hero  ol   his  Bhip  when  the 


tanker  was  torpedoed  by  a  Jap  sub- 
marine in  Pacific  waters  on  May  18, 
the  Office  of  War  Information  re- 
vealed, withholding  the  name  of  the 
vessel. 

Captain  Johnson,  remaining  cool, 
directed  his  officers  and  crew  to  life- 
boats in  the  blackness,  and  then 
gave  orders  to  keep  out  of  the  Nip- 
ponese undersea  craft's  fire  as  she 
threw  five-inch  shells  and  heavy  ma- 
chine gun  missiles  into  the  bow  of  the 
wallowing  tanker  until  she  sank.  The 
Japs  paid  no  attention  to  the  occu- 
pants in  the  lifeboats.  The  ship's 
bulkheads  were  blown  in  by  the  tor- 
pedo. 

Captain  Johnson's  report  an- 
nounced two  members  of  the  engine 
room  killed  and  four  others  injured. 
The  dead  were  Chief  Engineer  Paul 
E.  Harrison  of  Los  Angeles  and  Oiler 
Harold  M.  Whalman  of  Santa  Cruz. 
George  Pirie,  radioman,  of  Oakland, 
also  was  acclaimed  a  hero  by  the  cap- 
tain for  his  coolness  in  sending  out 
S.O.S.  calls  while  the  vessel  was  sink- 
ing. 

Because  of  the  supply  of  tung  oil 
growing  acute,  the  WFA  has  an- 
nounced as  of  July  1  discontinuance 
ot  this  oil  as  a  base  for  cargo  ship 
paints.  Treated  linseed  oil  will  be 
used  as  a  substitute. 


We  seldom  pay  much  attention  to 
politics,  but  the  announcement  that 
Roger  D.  Lapham  had  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
and  was  prepared  to  take  the  same 
action  as  chairman  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  in  or- 
der to  become  a  candidate  for  mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  certainly  found 
hearty  response  among  all  who  know 
Mr.  Lapham. 

Kurt  Steindorff  is  the  new  Pacific 
Coast  manager  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company's  resale  Industrial  Divi- 
sion, Raymond  M.  Alvord,  commer- 
cial vice  president,  announced.  He 
has  been  with  the  company  for  29 
years. 

Commodore  Charles  A.  Berndtson, 

one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Matson 
skippers,  who  has  been  on  the  bridge 
of  all  their  large  liners,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  first  ship's  officer  in 
this  area  to  be  inducted  into  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Service  with  the  high  rat- 
ing of  captain.  His  last  command 
was  on  the  S.  S.  Lurline. 

Captain  Axel  G.  H.  Johnson,  who 

had  engaged  for  the  last  decade  in 
marine  surveying,  died  at  the  age  of 
61  on  June  11,  after  a  month's  illness, 
in  the  Marine  Hospital  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
with  the  U.  S.  Transport  Service.  He 
had  been  a  resident  of  Long  Beach 
for  many  years. 

Out  of  the  war  from  time  to  time 
come  reports  of  many  unusual  ex- 
periences at  sea.  Recently  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  received  the 
report  that  a  cargo  ship  had  been  tor- 
pedoed in  the  West  Indies  area.  The 
crew  abandoned  the  vessel  and  took 
to  the  lifeboats.  They  left  in  such  a 
hurry  that  there  was  no  time  to  shut 
off  the  diesel  engines.  Forty  hours 
later,  discovering  the  ship  still  afloat, 
the  crew  returned,  bringing  the  ves- 
sel to  port  under  her  own  power. 

Within  a  short  time  lifeboats  and 
life  rafts  will  be  equipped  with  a 
small  container  that  will  eliminate 
one  of  the  sea  hazards  confronting 
sailors  since  the  beginning  of  navi- 
gation —  lack  of  drinking  water. 
Through  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
two  Navy  medical  officers,  lifeboats 
and  rafts  are  to  be  equipped  with  a 
few  plastic  bags  and  a  small  amount 
of  black  and  white  chemicals  in  boxes 
the  size  of  a  package  of  cigarettes. 
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With  thi*  equipment  it  will  be  pos 
nble  t<>  supply  lifeboat*  and  rafts 
with  enough  ot  tin-  chemicals  to  pro 
vide  clear,  sweet,  potable  water  from 
iter  up  to  i  pint  per  day  per 
man  for  2"  dav- 

The  way  the  procedure  works  ii 

this 

A  little  more  than  .1  quarto 
water  u  scooped  into  one  of  the  plai 
tic  bags,  int.  >  which  ii  then  added  one 
ot  the  chemical  compound*  Thi- 
precipitatei  several  of  the  dangerous 
and  objectionable  substances  in  the 
water  This  is  then  poured  into  an 
other  hac.  which  contains  .1  filter 
sack  Tlu-  product  is  then  saldess  bul 
still  alkaline.     At  the   bottom  of  the 

second  bag  1-  tlu-  second  chemical. 
After  the  chemical  has  been  diffused 
through  the  mixture  by  kneading  and 
agitation,  the  water  is  poured  into  .1 
third  bag  containing  a  filter  The  re- 
sult    precious  drinking  water. 

The  chemicals  precipitated  out  ol 

the  sea  water  include  sodium  chloride 
and  magnesium  chloride.  One  third 
ot  one  per  cent  of  the  salt  is  left  in 
solution,  however,  to  replace  salt  lost 
from  the  body 

ten  of  the  world,  because  the 
American  Government  is  making  this 
formula  available  to  all  United  Na- 
tions, will  be  indebted  to  a  young 
California  Navy  lieutenant  for  the 
lite  saving  water.  He  is  Lieutenant 
(j.g.)  Claire  R.  Spealman  of  Auburn, 
Calif.,  former  assistant  professor  of 
physiology  at  Virginia  Medical  Col 
lege,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  often-discussed  and  agitated 
plan  for  a  second  Annapolis  for  the 
West  Coast  may  be  closer  to  fulfill 
ment  than  many  are  aware,  judging 
by  the  moves  in  Congress  by  two 
solons  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Senator  Homer  T.  Bone  of  Wash- 
ington has  introduced  a  bill  for  thc 
cstablishment  of  an  additional  acad- 
emy to  be  located  on  Puget  Sound. 

Similar  legislation  for  both  a  naval 
and  a  military  academy  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Charles  L.  Mc- 
Nary  of  Oregon.  Both  institutions 
would  be  modeled  after  Annapolis 
and  West  Point. 

H.  G.  Tallerday,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Western  Pipe  and  Steel 
Company  of  California,  announces 
that  Reese  Tucker  has  been  named 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Tucker, 
formerly  controller,  succeeded  W.  G. 
Aldenhagen,  who  is  retiring  from  ac- 
tive service  after  more  than  25  years 


with  tin-  company  he  will 

remain  .1  member  ot  the  dire  1 
The    British     Ministry       •     Y\  ,1 
■ 
men  of  th< 
■  >t   British  ■■ 


Accident 
Frequency 


R>  cording  .1  decrease  ol  5  41  below 

the  national  average  of  J7.91  for 
I'M:,  a  survey  of  shipyards  holding 
Maritime    Commission    contracts    re 

veals  an  average  accident  frequency 
rate  of  J2.5  for  the  first  quarter  of 
tin-  year  The  rate  had  declined 
from  34.1  in  January  to  ."1  4  in 
March 

This  survey  was  made  in  connec- 
tion   with    the   "Minimum    K 

mentS      tor      Safety      and      Industrial 

Health"  program   sponsored  by  the 

"i.m    and    the    Na<   .     I 
ment. 

The  accident  frequency  rate  used 
is  the  number  of  lost  time  injuries 
per  500  men  per  year.  Considerably 
improved  safety  conditions  m  ship- 
yards can  k-  attained  through  better 
cooperation  between  management 
and  labor  in  the  nation-wide  pi 
of  safety  and  health  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating man\-  of  the  hazards  currently 
existent. 

Seven  yards  working  on  the  Man 
time  Commission  ship  program  re- 
ported  frequency  rates  of  less  than 

2d.    These  were: 


if   lite 

in  lifeboats  and  in 

ipants  m  lil 

lUally     picked     up     within     24 


'lie  shipyard 
injuries    reported    for    Januai 
February  wei 

of    thi  ■  bus  to 

result    m   permanent   impairment   of 
sight,  but  m  tin-  aggregate  tl 

-ulted  in  a  great  deal  of  lost  tune  and 

physical  discomfort. 

I       Bash  from  welding  operations 

accounted   for  44  per  cent  of  all  dis 
ahling  eye  case-     The  term  eye  Hash 
is  used  to  describe  the  painful  injury 
to  tli,-  eye  resulting   from  i  xposure 
to  ilu   wi  Iding  an     A-  in  thi 
-km   sunburn,   tin-   ultra 
and  not  tin-  light  oi  glare  ol  tl 
burn  the  delicate  tissues  of  tin-  eye. 
The    victim    is   seldom    aware   of   the 
injury    until    some    hours   after  expo 
sure.    The  rays  do  not  penetrate  the 
lens  oi  the  eve  or  permanently  injure 

its   deeper    Structure,    and    tin     use   ot 

proper  protective  equipment  i 
to  all  shipyard  workers  prevent  in 
jury  and  consequent  lost  time  from 
the  job.  The  fact  that  48  per  cent  of 
the  flashes  reported  by  yards  in  the 
North  Atlantic  area  were  experienced 
by  workers  other  than  welders,  par 
ticularly  shipfitters,  emphasizi 
importance  ot  consistent  use  of  eye 
protection  by  all  shipyard  workers. 


Yard  Frequency  Rate 

American  Ship  Building  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  11.6 

Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corp..  Richmond.  Calif.   (No.   3)  13.2 

Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders.  Inc.,  Superior.  Wis 14.6 

Pennsylvania  Shipyards.  Inc..  Beaumont.  Texas 16.7 

Pusey  and  Jones  Corp..  Wilmington.  Del 18.1 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Brunswick.  Ga 18.4 

Alabama  Dry  Dock  &.  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile.  Ala 18.8 

Other  Maritime  Commission  yards 
with   accident    frequency   rate   below 
the  national  average  for   1942   were: 
Barnes-Duluth  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Bethlehem-Alameda  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Alameda,  Calif. 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 
Globe  Shipbuilding  Company,  Superior,  Wisconsin 
Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Panama  City.  Fla. 
Marinship  Corporation,  Sausalito,  Calif. 
McCloSky  &  Company,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  Oakland,  Calif. 
New  England  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  South  Portland.  Me. 
Richmond  Shipyard  No.  1,  Richmond,  Calif. 
Richmond  Shipyard  No.  4,  Richmond,  Calif. 
St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 
Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 
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Your  Problems 
Answered 

(Continued  from  page  93) 

should  be  tightened  when  necessary. 

In  case  of  failure  of  the  water  sup 
ply  tn  the  coolers,  the  machine  can 
be  operated  .is  an  open-type  machine 
by  removing  the  cooler  duct  plates  to 
admit  air  to  the  machine  inlets.  If  the 
inlet  air  temperature  under  these 
conditions  exceeds  40  C.  (104  F.)  the 
load  must  be  reduced  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  tempera- 
ture. For  example,  if  the  ambient 
temperature  increases  from  40  C.  to 
50  C.,  the  load  must  he  reduced  to 
fi  .in   fifths  of  normal. 

In  each  cooler  there  is  an  air  relief 
cock  at  the  top  of  the  rear  water- 
inlet  box.  Whenever  the  cooler  has 
been  drained  of  water,  and  when 
starting  up  again,  this  relief  cock 
should  he  opened  temporarily  to  fa- 
cilitate the  escape  of  trapped  air.  It 
i-  also  good  practice  to  open  these 
momentarily  during  long  pe- 
riods oi  operation  m  order  to  relieve 
air  that  might  become  entrained  in 
the  circulating  water. 

Double-Tube  Cooler,  for 
Generator 

The  generator  cooler  requires  a 
How  ol  110  ,4pm  of  water  at  an  inlet 
ti  mperature  not  exceeding  85  F.  in 
■  ud.  1  to  deliver  air  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  40  C.  (104  F.),  when 

Operating  at   normal   full   load 

The  ends  of  the  inner  tubes  are 
expanded  into  the  outer  tube  sheets. 
The  end-  ol  the  outer  tubes  are  ex- 
panded into  the  inner  tube  sheets. 
The  inside  surface  of  the  outer  tube 
carries  slots  which  run  the  length  of 
the  tube:  failure  of  the  inner  tube 
allows  water  to  run  along  these  slots 
to  the  space  between  the  two  tube 
ind  such  leakage  may  be  de- 
tected by  water  coming  from  the 
,1!  the  side  oi  the  gen- 
erator    It  is  possible  thai  leakage  to 

in  take  place  as  the  result 
of  the  lit  loosening  between  the  inner 
tube    and    its    tube    sheet;    therefore 

I  llbe    •  lids    should    bl      le    exp.uld 


ed    before   deciding   that   the    leak    is 
elsewhere. 

Single-Tube  Cooler,  for  Motor 

The  motor  cooler  requires  a  flow 
of  350  gpm  of  water  at  an  inlet  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  85  F.  in  order 
to  deliver  air  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  40  C.  (104  F.),  when  oper- 
ating at  normal  full  load.  At  maxi- 
mum load  of  6600  hp,  the  cooler  re- 
quires a  flow  of  400  gpm. 

In  the  single-tube  cooler,  the  tubes 
are  expanded  into  the  tube  sheets. 
Any  individual  tube  may  be  removed 
by  punching  it  out  through  the  hole 
occupied  by  the  bell  end  with  a  shoul- 
dered drift  pin  applied  at  the  small 
end  of  the  tube.  A  spare  tube  can 
then  be  inserted  and  its  ends  expand- 
ed into  the  tube  sheets  until  a  water- 
tight joint  is  obtained. 

This  concludes  the  information  on 
the  main  propulsion.  The  next  series 
will  cover  the  auxiliary  turbine  gen- 
erator sets  for  the  electric  drive 
tanker. 


A  Powered  Model  of 
A  Liberty  Steamer 

After  16  months,  a  9-foot  model 
of  the  Billy  Mitchell,  Calship's  200th 
Liberty  ship,  has  just  been  completed 
under  the  direction  of  T.  B.  Chand- 
ler, Superintendent  of  the  Production 
Improvement  Department  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Built  exactly  to  scale  at  the  rate  of 
^4"  to  a  foot,  the  all-steel  ship  model, 
under  radio  control,  will  make  two 
knots.  Powered  by  a  6-volt  motor 
and  2  batteries,  the  miniature  Cal- 
ship  weighs  250  pounds  and  draws 
6%",  equivalent  to  24'  9". 

Its  remote  control  not  only  oper- 
ates the  ship  in  forward  and  reverse 
but  also  regulates  the  steering. 

About  SS  students  enrolled  in  the 
National  Defense  Shipfitting  class  of 
Fullerton  Junior  College  spent  a  total 
of  15  thousand  man-hours  putting  to- 
gether the  more  than  6000  pieces 
which  comprise  the  model. 

Plans  tor  launching  the  model  in 
the  near  future  are  now  being  made. 


Group  Insurance  for 
Shipyard  Workers 

Employees  of  seven  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  shipyards  are  qualified 
to  participate  in  a  group  life  in- 
surance plan  which  the  Maritime 
Commission  is  prepared  to  ap- 
prove in  Washington,  according  to 
the  local  Maritime  Commission  of- 
fice. 

This  plan  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Maritime  Commission  Standard 
Plan  of  Contributory  Group  In- 
surance, and  will  be  applicable  to 
all  shipyards  working  100  per  cent 
on  Maritime  Commission  con- 
tracts. Among  those  eligible  to 
qualify  are  the  following  ship- 
yards :  Marin  ship,  Sausalito ; 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  Yard  1,  Oak- 
land ;  Pacific  Bridge  Yard  1,  Ala- 
meda; Bethlehem  Shipyards,  Inc., 
Alameda ;  and  Richmond  Ship- 
yards 1,  2  and  3. 

Under  the  plan,  workers  earn- 
ing less  than  $1.25  an  hour  may 
obtain  life  insurance  coverage  of 
$1,000,  and  those  earning  in  excess 
of  $1.25  per  hour  may  obtain  cov- 
erage of  $2,0(10.  as  well  as  health 
and  accident  benefits. 

The  Commission's  Division  of 
Insurance  has  notified  all  ship- 
yards  operating  100  per  cent  on 
Maritime  Commission  contracts 
that  the  Commission  is  now  pre- 
pared to  approve  the  Standard 
Plan,  in  which  half  of  the  em- 
ployer's cost  and  a  proper  admin- 
istration expense  are  made  reim- 
bursable items. 

The  expansion  of  our  shipbuild- 
ing program  has  in  many  in- 
stances caused  the  transfer  of  key 
men  from  their  parent  companies 
to  shipyards,  thus  causing  them  to 
risk-  losing  their  group  life  insur- 
ance. Many  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished yards  do  not  have  a  pro- 
gram for  such  insurance,  although 
contributor)-  insurance  has  been  in 
effect  with  most  of  the  large  em- 
ployers lor  many  years. 
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The  June  meeting  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States,  Port  of 
S.m  Francisco,  was  noteworthy. 

McCormick    Steamship    Company 

was  honored,  in  line  with  the  Club's 
practice  of  saluting  major  member- 
organizations,  and  Junior  Past  Presi 
dent  Charles  L.  Wheeler,  who  is  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  McCormick, 
introduced  a  goodly  company  of  his 
fellow-workers,  including  John  Cler- 
ico,  Joe  Lunny,  George  Bushnell,  Lt 
John  Stein,  Harry  S  trittmatter, 
George  Elwood,  and  other  San  Fran- 


cisco officials,  with  a  few  Los  Angeles 

men  aboard  for  good  measure. 

Guest  speaker  oi  the  day,  pre- 
sented to  the  Propeller  audience  by 
President  Hugh  Gallagher,  was  Gen- 
eral David  Barrows,  who  wove  a 
most  interesting  talk  around  the  vital 
importance  of  ships  and  the  part 
our  merchant  marine  operators  are 
assuming  in  the  world  struggle. 

At  the  speakers"  table,  as  pictured 
in  our  half  tone,  were  members  of  the 
Congressional  Marine  Committee, 
who  came  to  San  Francisco  during 
June  for  a  look-see  at  our  amazing 
shipyards. 


Changes  Post 

Everett    R.    Johnson,    formerly    in 
charge    of    United    States   Maritime 

Commission  design  of  deek  machin- 
ery, is  now  associated  with  Sedgwick 
Machine  Works  as  supervising  en- 
gineer and  head  of  the  company's 
Deek  Machinery  Department  in  its 
Marine  Division,  80  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York. 
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Upper  left:  Roy  C.  Ward,  president;  executive  vice  president, 
Cosgrove  &  Company.  Upper  right,  J.  T.  Greany,  treasurer; 
manager.  Marine  Sales,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Lower  left:  M.  A. 
Cremer,   secretary. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  boasts  today  one  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  maritime  associations — its  Marine  Exchange. 

Wartime  activities  have  brought  an  increase  in  membership 
and  enhanced  prestige.  Among  its  members  are  the  shipyards; 
manufacturers  of  the  machinery,  equipment  and  material  used  to 
build  and  repair  ships;  the  steamship  companies;  marine  under- 
writers; the  Sailors'  Union;  the  port  authorities:  and  many 
others,  including  banks,  exporters  and  importers,  who  are  in- 
directly, as  well  as  directly,  interested  in  the  maintenance  and 
growth  of  the  maritime  industry. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  when  normal  activities  were  still  possi- 
ble, the  Marine  Exchange  was  the  Pacific  Coast's  representative 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  shipping  matters  involving  Federal 
regulations  and  legislation.  Today  it  is  a  wartime  maritime  co- 
ordinating agency  with  private  telephone  lines  to  Government 
agencies  in  control  of  the  Bay's  shipping  and  with  active  com- 
mittees engaged  in  furthering  the  war  effort. 

The  Marine  Exchange  is  more  than  a  coordinating  agency. 
For  want  of  a  better  term,  it  is  the  spark  plug  that  initiates  new 
ideas  designed  to  further  the  development  of  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
ping, that  arouses  the  needed  enthusiasm  and  that  finds  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  plans  adopted. 
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Vice   Presidents 
Directors 


Copt.  A.  G.   Townsend, 
ager,    Matson    Navigatii 


Allan  K.  Hulme.  vice  president,  Gen- 
eral  Steamship  Corp.,   Ltd. 

• 
E.  J.  Macfarlan,  assistant  manager. 
Foreign    Department,    Standard    Oil 
Company   of   California. 

• 
Leo   P.    Bailey,    manager,    Steamship 
Department,    Balfour-Guthrie   &   Co., 
Ltd. 


(7)  W.  F.  Minehan,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent, Bank  of  America;  past  presi- 
dent. Foreign  Trade  Association. 

• 

(8)  H.  H.  Pierson,  Pacific  Coast 
manager,  De  La  Rama  Steamship 
Company,     Inc. 

• 
Lewis    A.    Lapham,    Civilian    Aide    to 
General     Frederick     Gilbreath,     is     not 
shown   in  this  group. 
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Here  are  the  splendidly-appointed  offices  of  the  Cleveland  Diesel  Engine  Division, 
111  Sutter  Street  Building.  T.  L.  Meckbach,  who  came  out  to  inaugurate  things,  is  sh 
in  and  around  New  York.  New  manager  at  San  Francisco  is  L.  J.  Krumm.  In  the  center  v 


General  Motors  Corporation,  newly  located  in  San  Francisco's 
own  at  the  left.  Ted  has  since  returned  to  his  Eastern  quarters, 
ew  is  Charles  C.  Cheevers,  service  manager  of  the  organization. 


The  Japanese  arc  holding  William 
H.  Gates,  veteran  chief  engineer  and 
pioneer  resident  of  Seattle,  prisoner 
in  Japan's  Santa  Tomas  internment 
camp  in  Manila.  He  has  been  a  cap- 
tive ever  since  December,  1941,  his 
wife  was  advised.  The  report  said 
that  he  was  in  good  health. 

Mr.  Gates  is  well  known  in  Pacific 
shipping.  He  was  serving  with  the 
American  Mail  Line  when  taken 
prisoner.  Seventy-two  years  of  age, 
his  fate  was  unknown  until  the  radio 
revealed  his  predicament. 

George  J.  McCarthy  and  Don  Tin- 
ling,  former  Seattle  shipping  men, 
arc  confined  to  a  Jap  prison  camp  in 
Manila,  according  to  a  short-wave 
broadcast  picked  up  by  R.  E.  Borch- 
grevink,  well  known  in  Palcific  Coast 
marine  circles.  Mr.  Borchgrevink, one- 
time sub-manager  in  San  Francisco 
and  Settle  for  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
now  vice  president  of  C.  Gardner 
Johnson  in  Vancouver,  intercepted 
the  information  and  notified  the  fam- 
ilies of  both. 

Interned  in  the  same  camp  is  Oscar 
G.  Steen,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
traffic  lor  the  American  President 
Lines,  who  had  made  his  headquar 
ters  in  Shanghai. 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  Oriental  pas- 
iger  and  Mr.  Tinling  Ori- 
ental traffii  manager  tor  the  APL. 
I  I"  latti  i  is  a  brother  of  Robert  A. 
Tinling,  Seattli  ,  manager  for  Dod- 
well  I  I  ind  1  hree  chil- 

dren   ii  in   ( Ilendale,   Calif. 


Eric  Airriess,  of  the  passenger  de- 
partment of  the  APL,  Shanghai,  is 
also  a  Manila  prisoner. 

Roy  H.  Johnson,  formerly  chief 
officer  on  the  Pierre  S.  Dupont,  has 
been  named  skipper  of  the  new  Lib 
erty  ship  Wilfred  Grenfell,  a  Calship 
product. 

John  Moore,  formerly  chief  engi- 
neer on  the  Pierre  La  Clade,  is  head 
of  the  engine  room;  Roy  A.  Tuttlc  is 
the  first  assistant;  and  John  Fidyk  is 
third  assistant.  Clarence  H.  Arveson 
is  second  officer. 

Lawrence  A.  Griffin  is  the  new 
second  assistant  on  the  James  B. 
Grancis,  and  Alfred  R.  Fife  is  the 
third  assistant.  John  E.  Ingram  is  sec- 
ond officer,  having  been  appointed 
while  the  vessel  was  in  a  Pacific  port. 

The  death  of  Thomas  (Tom)  Mc- 
Mullen,  technical  director  for  West- 
ern Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  on  May  23, 
was  learned  with  regret  by  his  friends 
afloat  and  ashore,  for  he  was  as  well 
known  as  a  seagoing  chief  engineer 
as  he  was  among  executives  and 
workers  in  Pacific  Coast  shipyards. 

He  was  a  veteran  chief  engineer, 
and  during  the  first  world  war  served 
.'board  troopships  crossing  the  At- 
lantic. He  came  to  Western  Pipe  6? 
Steel  when  the  first  CT's  were  to  be 
constructed,  and  he  also  played  a 
commanding  position  in  the  Co  con- 
sl  ruction  program. 

Belated    news    of    the    death    of 


Charles  Barthold,  vice  president  of 
the  Barber  Steamship  Line  in  New 
York,  in  May,  was  received  here  by 
P.  S.  Newcomb,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager. The  deceased  was  well  known 
in  West  Coast  shipping. 

George  Richards,  formerly  in  the 
Seattle  offices,  is  now  looking  after 
Dodwell  6?  Company's  Los  Angeles 
activities,  while  John  D.  Richards,  on 

leave,  is  in  the  Navy. 

The  passing  of  John  Wynn,  53, 
formerly  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Associated  Banning  Company,  left  a 
gap  in  the  ranks  of  able  marine  ex- 
ecutives. He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mary  F.  Wynn;  daughter, 
Murial  A.  Wynn,  and  two  brothers, 
Herbert  P.  and  Watkins  W.  Wynn. 

Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1933,  report- 
ed a  net  income  of  $3,680,691  after 
taxes  were  deducted.  This  compares 
with  $4,442,965  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  of  the  corporation,  and  is 
equivalent  to  $17.95  per  share. 

Grace  Line  this  year  celebrates  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  its  regularly -scheduled  steam- 
ship service  between  New  York  and 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America. 
The  company  at  the  same  time  also 
marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
first  large  fleet  of  specially-construct- 
ed steamships,  which  replaced  the 
sailing  ships  used  on  that  route  in  the 
first  decade  of  its  history. 
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COMWUOSJM 

OH  THE  MSI  CMST 


About  June  15  the  gangplank  comes  down  as 
we  open  our  Western  Office  in  San  Francisco 
of  417  Market  St. . . .  Mr.  E.  Harold  Biddison 
will  direct  our  Western  Marine  Department, 
representing  the  interests  of: 


WESTERN   OFFICE: 

417  Market  St.,  tan  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephone:   Exbrook  1048 


THE  LANDLEY  CO.,   INC.,  Davits  and  Boai  Winches. 

GIFFORD-WOOD    COMPANY,  Material   Handling    Equip- 
ment, Structural  Steel  Products. 

COLVIN-SLOCUM    BOATS,    INC.,    Lifeboats,    Rafts,    Life 
Jackets,  Life  Preserver  Lights. 

LAKE  SHORE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Electric  Cargo  Winches. 

ULSTER    FOUNDRY  CORPORATION,   Hand-Power   Deck 
Machinery,  Bitfs,  Cleats,  Chocks,  and  Fittings. 

CATSKILL  METAL  WORKS,  INC.,  Cable  Reels,  Sheet  Metal, 
Machine  Products,  Iron,  Brass,  Aluminum  Castings. 

For  data  and  prices  on  the  West  Coast,  write  Mr.  Biddison 
or  telephone  Exbrook  1048. 


Carswell  Marine  Associates,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK   OFFICE: 

15  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:   BArclay  7-4170 


Better  Castings-by 

SHENANGO-PENN 


FOR  the  engineer  who  is  looking  for 
additional  facilities  to  produce  bush- 
ings, bearings,  pump  and  cylinder  liners, 
sleeves,  etc.,  these  are  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  Shenango-Penn  centrif- 
ugal castings  can  offer: 

1.  Wide  range  of  sizes:  Tubular  bars  from  2  "  to 
26"  O.D.  and  up  to  26  ft.  in  length.  Solid 
bars  from  Vi"  to  8"  O.D.  in  6  ft.  lengths. 

2.  Uniform  density:  Products  have  a  fine,  even 
grain  structure.  Brinell  hardness  usually 
2  to  5  points  more  for  the  same  analysis. 

3.  Less  machining  time:  Smaller  allowance  for 
finish  means  less  wastage  of  material  and 
lower  machining  costs. 

If  you  have  a  tough  casting  problem,  per- 
haps we  can  help  you  solve  it.  Won't  you 
write  us  if  you  want  more  information? 

SHENANGO-PENN  MOLD  COMPANY 

1008  WEST  THIRD  STREET  •  DOVER.  OHIO 
.Executive  Offices:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ALL  BRONZES  •  MONEL  METAL  •  ALLOY  IRONS 


J-ead-Ha5e  Heating    Iq5U 

by  T.  E.  Eagen 


Savings  of  more  than  99  per  cent 
in  the  tin  content  of  hearing  babbitt, 
and  the  possihility  of  completely 
eliminating  costly  anchoring  methods 
were  two  of  the  outstanding  advan- 
tages recently  disclosed  in  tests  being 
made  at  The  Cooper-Bessemer  Cor- 


poration of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  and 
Grove  City,  Pa. 

With  a  large  proportion  of  the 
world's  tin  supply  under  enemy  con- 
trol, company  officials  believe  they 
have  found  a  most  satisfactory  alter- 
nate for  commonly  used  bearing  al- 


LEAD-BASE  BABBITT  METAL 
OF  LOW  TIN   CONTENT 


IRREGULAR  CAVITIES  AT 
JUNCTION  POINT  INDICATE 
AREAS  WHERE  GRAPHITE 
PARTICLES  WERE  REMOVED 
IN  MOLTEN  SALT  BATH 

BEARING  BACKING 
(MEEHANITE  CASTING^ 


Fig.  I.  above:  Drawing  taken  from  actual  micro-photograph  at  Cooper-Bessemer 
laboratory  showing  greatly  enlarged  section  of  Meehanite  backing  and  lead-base 
bearing  metal.  Low  tin-content  alloy  flows  into  irregular  cavities,  thus  providing 
a  secure  anchor  for  bearing  metal. 


Fig.  2  below:  New  metal-cleaning  installation  at  the  company's  Mt.  Vernon 
plant  Vats  were  specially  made  by  workers  and  positioned  for  production 
handling  of  each  progressive  step  in  "Kolene"  process. 
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loys  of  high  tin  content.  This  wil 
undoubtedly  be  suitable  for  all  bear 
ings  with  the  possible  exception  oi 
those  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
stresses. 

A  comparatively  new  metal  clean 
ing  method  known  as  the  "Kolene' 
process  is  credited  largely  for  success 
in  being  able  to  use  and  satisfactorily 
anchor  lead-base  bearing  babbitt. 

This  "Kolene"  process  is  unique  in 
that  it  provides  an  exceptionally  firm 
and  uniform  bond  between  lead-base 
babbitt  alloy  and  the  Meehanite 
Metal  from  which  Cooper-Bessemer 
bearing  shells  are  cast. 

The  bearing  shells  are  first  dipped 
into  a  hot  molten  salt  bath  to  remove 
the  carbon  (graphite)  particles  com- 
mon in  cast  iron.  By  cleaning  put 
these  particles  in  the  metal,  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  anchoring  surface  is 
added  for  bonding  the  babbitt,  as  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  1. 

After  rinsing,  the  backings  are 
placed  in  another  salt  bath  to  reduce 
surface  oxidation  resulting  from  the 
first  bath. 

The  backings  are  again  rinsed  and 
suspended  for  a  few  seconds  in  cold 
hydrochloric  acid  before  they  are 
dipped  in  a  flux  and  placed  in  a  low 
tin-content  alloy,  which  forms  a  uni- 
form coating  on  the  bearing  surface. 
The  bearing  backings,  so  coated, 
are  placed  in  proper  jigs,  and  babbitt 
is  poured  against  them,  which  read- 
ily forms  the  tight  bond  necessary  to 
stand  the  pressure  and  stresses  of 
big-engine  operation. 

The  bonding  is  so  uniform  and 
firm  that  it  has  been  possible  to  re- 
duce the.  bearing  thickness  to  a  small 
fraction  of  that  formerly  required. 
This  thin  bearing  alloy  has  stood  up 
remarkably  well  under  the  most  se- 
vere testing  conditions. 

This  new  development  may  elimi- 
nate machine  grooving  of  the  bear- 
ing backings — a  time-consuming  op- 
eration used  to  anchor  the  bearing 
metal  to  the  castings.  It  also  opens 
up  new  possibilities  for  cutting 
weight  and  saving  Meehanite  Metal 
by  reducing  wall  thickness  of  the 
castings. 

The  installation  for  handling  the 
"Kolene"  process  at  Cooper-Besse- 
mer's  Mt.  Vernon  works  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country 
and  is  indicative  of  the  constructive 
efforts  being  made  at  this  war  plant 
to  meet  today's  critical  material  short- 
ages despite  accelerated  production 
demands. 

(The  author  is  Chief  Metallurgist,   Cooper-Besse- 
mer Corp.) 
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WALLACE  fietel/Zendk 


WALLACE  Full  Automatic  Hydraulic  Machines  are  simple  to 
operate,  efficient  and  compact. 

The  it  700  series  Ram  Type  machine  shown  is  best  suited  to 
control  a  wide  range  of  work,  where  the  number  of  any  given  radius 
is  _  limited  and  where  the  original  tool  investment  must  be  mini- 
mized. Available  in  5  sizes  for  work  up  to  16"  iron  pipe  or  the 
eguivalent  in  tubing  or  structural  shapes. 

Offset,  kicks,  returns,  circles  and  many  other  type  of  bends 
can  be  readily  made. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  investigate  the  possible  savings  that 
will  accrue  through  the  installation  of  Wallace  Benders. 

Full  Automatic,  Hydraulic,  Rotary  type  machines  also  avail- 
able for  high  production  work. 

Expanded  manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  to  offer  excel- 
lent deliveries  subject  to  regulation  E-l-b. 


WALLACE  SUPPLIES  MFG.  CO. 

BENDING  SPECIALISTS  SINCE   1900 

1304  DIVERSEY  PARKWAY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Production  Awards 

The  following  companies  recently 
have  been  given  awards  for  high 
achievement  in  production: 

Maritime  Commission  "M"  Pen- 
nant— 

The  Air  Prehcater  Corporation, 
Wellsville,  New  York;  Air  Reduction 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  The 
Bevis  Machine  Company,  Middle- 
town,  Ohio;  General  Cable  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  City;  The  lug. ills 
Iron  Works  Company,  Inc.  and  Bir- 


mingham Tank  Company,  Birming- 
ham, Alabama;  Lynchburg  Foundry 
Company,  Lynchburg, Virginia;  Mar- 
tin-Parry Corporation,  York,  Penn- 
sylvania; Pennsylvania  Range  Boiler 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Reading-Pratt  8C  Cady  Divi- 
sion, American  Chain  8i.  Cable  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis- 
consin; Todd-Galveston  Dry  Dock 
Company,    Galveston,    Texas;    The 
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Union  Metal  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Canton,  Ohio;  Watkins,  Inc., 
Wichita,  Kansas;  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric    dC     Manufacturing     Company, 

Merchant  Marine  Division,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Gold  Star  awards — 

Enterprise  Wheel  8C  Car  Corpora- 
tion, Bristol,  Tennessee  -  Virginia; 
Erie  Forge  Company,  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania; A.  P.  Green  Fire  Brick  Com- 
pany, Mexico,  Missouri;  Homestead 
Valve  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc., 
Coraopolis,  Pennsylvania;  Isaacson 
Iron  Works,  Seattle,  Washington; 
Linde  Air  Products  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  City;  Minneapolis-Moline 
Power  Implement  Company,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota;  Russell  8C  Erwin 
Manufacturing  Company,  New  Brit 
ain,  Connecticut;  Security  Engineer 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  Whittier,  Cali- 
fornia; Selby,  Battersby  8i  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Western- 
Walker  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia; Whitin  Machine  Works, 
Whitinsville,  Massachusetts;  Wick- 
wire  Spencer  Steel  Company,  New 
York  City;  Wilson-Snyder  Manufae 
turing  Division,  Oil  Well  Supply 
Company,  Braddock,  Pennsylvania 

Additional  awards  of  various 
types — 

Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc., 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  Maritime  Merit 
Eagle  Pennant;  California  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  Wilmington,  Cali 
fornia,  Maritime  Merit  Eagle  Pen- 
nant; Delta  Shipbuilding  Company; 
Inc.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  fourth 
Gold  Star;  Houston  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Houston,  Texas,  fourth 
Gold  Star;  North  Carolina  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  seventh  and  eighth  Gold 
Stars;  Richmond  Shipyard  No.  1 
Permanente  Metals  Corporation 
Richmond,  California,  seventh 
eighth,  and  ninth  Gold  Stars;  Rich 
mond  Shipyard  No.  2,  Richmond 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Richmond 
California,  sixth  and  seventh  Gok 
Stars. 

American  Locomotive  Company 
Latrobe,  Pennsylvania;  Army-Nav) 
"E"  on  May  25. 

Sullivan  Machinery  Company 
Michigan  City,  Indiana;  Army-Nav} 
"E"  on  May  14. 

Foster  Wheeler  Corporation,  Car 
teret,  New  Jersey;  Army-Navy  "E' 
with  two  stars.  The  Dansvjlle,  New 
York  works  received  two  awards. 

Bellingham  Marine  Railway  ar»< 
Boatbuilding  Company,  Bellingham 
Wash.;  a  renewal  of  the  Navy  "E" 
with  two  stars  on  May  15. 
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World's  Greatest  Shipyard 

The  (  Shipbuildin 

■n    Terminal 
tember 
1941,    had    launch) 
eight  tone  ^ it h  the  launching 
,..,  June  2  of  the  S   S   Bill)  v' 
.   ivrty  ship 

Such  i  Beet  ^.ii!  carrj  as  much 
heavy 
bombers  It  would  require  about 
tour  hour-  to  walk  past  the  17  mile* 
they  would  extend  it  in  formation 
how  to  stern,  according  to  I:  I 
Di 'iii!J.  Calship  statistician. 

It  required  630,620  i"ib  ol  steel  to 
build  them.    They  contain  <■: 
feet,     it     1 1 56    miles,    of    piping 

»h  for  a  pipeline  from  Lo-  An 
geles  to  Oklahoma  ( !ity 

i!  welding  totals  45,048,357 
2  miles     almost  a 
trom  Los  Angeles  to  Singapore,  while 
S4  rivets  were  driven  into  the 
.irni.i  J.i 

:ting  the  constantly  rising 
production  tempo  at  the  yard  are 
these  milestones  in  its  amazing  rec- 
ord: 

Days 

on  Out  Tolal 

Hull  irayi        fitting        ifayi 

1  John   C    hr.mont                 lift  14"  27» 

50  W  ill.  ....   F.   Cody                 42  20  62 

100  BVnj.unin    Ide    W  hcoli-r      10  20  30 

IX)  Anjcl  Brian   29  16  45 

200  Billy  Mitchell   22  12  34 

Deliveries  increased  2 1  per  cent 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
over  the  list  quarter  of  last  year. 

Another  world's  record  was  set  in 
May  by  the  yard  when  it  became  the 
first  .yard  in  the  world  ever  to  launch 
2< i  Liberty  ships  in  one  month. 

Not  only  did  Calship  launch  a  10,- 
500-ton  freightei  every  ^7.2  hours 
during  the  month,  but  it  delivered  IS 
completed  ships  to  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  and  laid  keels  for 
20  more. 

Climaxing  the  month's  record  pro- 
duction, the  yard  launched  three  Lib- 
erty ships  during  a  25-hour  period 


Now  Made  in  High  Impact 
Strength  MOLDED  PLASTIC 
. . .  and  for  this  job  plastic  is  better  than  metal! 

Tough  and  rugged.  Shatterproof.  Built  for  the  kind  of  hard  usage  it 
will  get  aboard  ocean-going  vessels.  Salt  air  or  water  does  not 
deteriorate.  Saves  weight  .  .  .  saves  metals  for  other  vital  needs. 
Easier  to  install.  Less  than  half  the  weight  of  all-metal  contact  makers. 
Immediate  deliveries  with  suitable  priorities.  "General  Alarm," 
"Chemical  Attack  Alarm,"  and  other  circuit  designations. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  1-32  I'. 


Doubled  Production 

As  an  outstanding  achievement  in 
wartime  industry,  Permanente  Metals 
Corporation,  Shipyard  No.  2  at  Rich- 
mond, has  more  than  doubled  its  rate 
of  ship  production  within  a  year, 
Clay  P.  Bedford,  general  manager  of 
the  tour  Richmond  yards,  announced 
recently  in  greeting  new  members  of 
the  Anchormen's  Society — the  group 
with  perfect  attendance  records. 


REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  10,  Calif. 

REMLER 

■Announcing  &  Communication  £&uljament 

Manufacturers  of  Marine  Communication  Equipment  Since  1918 
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FATHOMETER 

ECHO  DEPTH  SOUNDINGS 


A  SECOND  STAR  FDR 
OUR  NAVVE" 

conunuing  splendid 

PRODUCTION" 


160  STATE    STREET  BOSTON  ,  MASS. 


Releasing  depth  charges 
enemy  submarine  is  heat 
OHiciul  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Vh 


Fighting  Unseen  Enemies 

MOTIONLESS,  hot,  foul  air  is  an 
enemy  that  lurks  in  galleys,  en- 
gine rooms  and  fo'castles  ...  in  fact, 
everywhere  below  decks.  It  threatens 
the  war-time  efficiency  of  our  seamen. 
You  can  depend  on  Emerson-Electric 
Marine  Fans  to  keep  air  moving  and  to 
prevent  stagnant  "air-eas".  These  are 
fans  built  to  withstand  corrosive  salt 
air  conditions. 

Emerson-Electric  Fans  are 
Salt-Water  Tested 

The  scientific  tests  made 
on  Emerson-Electric 
Marine  Fans  under  ex- 
treme salt-atmosphere 
conditions  prove  their 
ability  to  withstand  con- 
tinuous war-time  duty. 


Before  specifying  Jans  write  for 

Emerson-Electric  Marine  Fan 

catalogue  No.  652. 


THE    EMERSON   ELECTRIC   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
ST.  LOUIS — Braochmu  New  York  •  Chicago  ■  Detroit  >  Los  Angelet  *  Davenport 

MERSON^jgELECTRK 
Masune  FANS 


LEADERS    IN   THE    ELECTRICAL    INDUSTRY    SINCE    18  91 


Luminous  Materials 
As  Light  Sources 

Luminescent  instrument  panels 
Irhich  glow  iii  the  dark  at 
Ibling  submarine  i  rew  -•  t..  na\  i 
j^.i tt-  despite  ele<  ti  ii  powei  fail 
ores  caused  b)  the  explosion  ol 
[depth  bombs,  Samuel  <■  Hibben, 
director  "t'  applied  lighting  for  the 
Westinghouse  Rlectric  and  Man 
ufacturing  Company,  Bloomfield, 
\.  I  .  told  the  Ko\  al  t  anadian  In 
Stitute  at  .i  meeting  in  ["oronto 
tly.  He  also  ti  •  1 » 1  hi  >\\  flunr 
escent  and  phosphorescent  mate 
rials  .uc  helping  t"  save  the  live- 
of  soldiers,  sailors  and  even  war- 
production  workers.   Said  he: 

"  1  .uminescenl  materials  are  be 
coming  important  lighting  tools  in 
plai  es  where  it  is  either  impossi 
ble  or  undesirable  to  a  j  >  5  >  1  _\  ordi 
nary  sources  of  light.  (  >n  board  a 
war  vessel  win- re  the  batteries  or 
lamp  bulbs  have  been  destroyed 
or  temporarily  damaged,  the  abil- 
ity "f  the  crew  to  see  the  essential 
instruments  and  control  valves  by 
means  of  phosphorescent  coatings, 


i-  an  important  fa<  t<a   in  sa\  m^ 

"In  1  «  hei e  \\ a'rtime 

a  dim  light 
undesirable,  I  u  m  inesi  enl  mate 
rials  make  j-.  .-—it*l*-  the  mai  ki 

1  spots,  such  as  the  edge  of 
pii  1  -  and  obstructions  \\  hich 
would  constitute  an  a<  1  ident  haz 
ard  in  the  e\  ent  of  a  blackout.  Fire 
extinguishers,  tit  —  t  aid  kits  and 
other  objects  \\  lii<  Ii  must  be  1  ead 
ilj  distinguishable  in  1  ase  1  if  a 
blackout  are  being  given  markings 
w  hii'li  glow  in  the  dark. 

"i  »n  the  instrument  boards  of 
fighting  ain  raft,  the  dials  are 
given  a  Hui  iresi  ent  coating  which 
shines  when  irradiated  b)  invis- 
ible ultraviolet  light.  This  enables 
the  night  fliers  t"  see  their  instru 
ments  without  being  'blinded'  by 
the  glare  of  an  ordinar}  lii^ht.  Al 
reads ,  luminous  signs  and  markers 
have  been  installed  in  some  war 
production  plants  to  denote  exits, 
doors,  factory  aisles,  etc. 


"  I  hi  1.1I  and   military 

possibilities  of  luminescent  mate 
1  ials  ai<-  -till  being  explored  1  I  1 
fluorescent  lamp  makes  use  of  spe 
cial  powders  known  a-  phosphors 
which  fluoresce  when  thej  absorb 
ultraviolet     radiations.      Invisible 

radial-  ilacl     light' 

is  produced  in  essential!)  the  same 
u  aj .  except  that  the  invisible 
ultra  violet  rays  are  used  to  make 
materials  luminescent  which  are 
at  a  distance  from  and  outside  the 
lamp. 

"The  t\\"  terms  fluorescence 
and  phi  isphi  iresceni  e  arc-  si  ime 
times  confused.  The)  repi 
the  abilit)  of  certain  substam  es  ti  1 
transform  some  form  of  energ) 
into  visible  light.  The  results  are 
indistinguishable  to  the  eye,  but 
between  them  there  is  one  im 
poi  tanl  difference.  Fluoresi  en<  e 
lasts  only  while  the  exciting  en- 
erg)  source  or  ultraviolet  'black 
light'  is  present ;  phosphorescence 
continues  after  the  light  has  been 
remi  ived." 


JEFFERY'S  MARINE  SHIP  GLUE 


l.w.  Ferdinand  t  Co.,inc. 

599  Albany  Street     ~Est.J873~     Boston, Mass. 
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CATALOGS  OF  TODAY  BECOME 

TECHNICAL  HANDBOOKS  OF  TOMORROW 


Servicing  Safety  Equipment,  a  Spe 
irvice  Report  by  Oakite  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  New  York  City,  points  out 
the  necessity  for  providing  adequate 
facilities  for  maintaining  personal 
equipment,  and  discusses 
equipment  and  materials  required  tor 
effectively  carrying  out  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Bronze  Flanges,  a  folder  giving  full 
description  and  detailed  specifications 
of  the  complete  line  of  Barnes 
bronze  flanges  for  silver  brazing,  has 
been  made  available  to  buyers  of  this 
equipment  by  the  Barnes  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Scaife  Starting  Tanks  is  the  title  of 
a  bulletin  just  published  by  the  Scaife 
Company  of  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania, 
describing  marine  applieations  of 
diesel  engine  starting  tanks.  It  con- 
tains valuable  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  capacities,  dimensions  and 
weights  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
tank  installations. 

Surface  Condensers,  announced  by 
[ngersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York, 
discusses  structural  and  design  fea- 
tures, steam  penetration,  air  removal 
equipment,  marine  condensers,  cross- 
flow  condensers,  essentials  of  a  ceni- 
denser  plant,  condenser  accessories 
and  pumping  equipment. 


Industrial  Pioneering,  issued  by 
Swan-Finch  Oil  Corporation,  New 
York,  describes  the  progress  in  de- 
velopment of  lubricating  oils,  and 
shows  also  how  these  products  are 
helping  to  win  the  war. 

A  new  bulletin  on  gas-  or  oil-fired 
rivet  heaters,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Mahr  Manufacturing  Company,  Di- 
vision of  Diamond  Iron  Works,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  It  has  com- 
plete illustrations  of  the  different 
types  of  heaters,  together  with  all 
specification  data  of  sizes,  burnering, 
consumption  and  other  necessary  in- 
formation. 

Forging  furnaces,  another  bulletin 
by  the  company,  has  complete  illus- 
trations of  the  different  types  of  these 
furnaces,  together  with  specification 
data  of  sizes  and  other  necessary  in- 
formation. 

Mot-O-Trol,  an  electronic  adjust- 
able-speed drive  which  provides  wide 
stepless  range,  automatic  speed  reg- 
ulation and  smooth,  fast  acceleration, 
is  described  in  a  new  booklet  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company.  It  tells  how  Mot- 
O-Trol  works,  and  lists  its  advan- 
tages. Charts  show  motor  speed 
characteristics   for  a   20  to    1    speed 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING! 
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range,  10  to  1  speed  range,  and  c 
stant  speed. 

Turning  Rolls,   Bulletin  No.    1 1, 

illustrating  and  describing  Ranso  c 
turning  rolls  for  facilitating  the  wc  ;• 
ing    of    large    cylindrical    tanks   i 
drums,  has  just  been  released  by 
Industrial    Division,    Ransome    h 
chinery    Company,     Dunellen,    N 
Jersey. 

Practically     an     encyclopedia     I 

safety  equipment  is  the  new  saf 
catalog  and  manual  released  by  B. 
McDonald  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  mai 
facturers  and   distributors  of  ind 
trial  safety  appliances.    Covering  i: 
entire  field  of  products  designed 
reduce  industrial  hazards,  it  is  unic  i 
in  that  it  is  divided  into  sections    r 
easy  reference. 

Supplement  No.  1,  Bulletin  r 
430,  is  announced  by  Peerless  El 
trical  Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
cover  its  new  Victory  Line  of  tra: 
formers,  now  in  production  to  mit 
the  War  Production  Board's  limi 
tion  order  No.  1-293,  which  perm 
only  a  limited  group  of  transform!  s 
to  be  manufactured  for  home  rac 
replacement. 

The  Rivnut,  an  internally-threadl 
and  counterbored  tubular  rivet 
veloped  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 
pany  primarily  for  use  as  a  nut  pi; 
in  the  attachment  of  its  de-icers 
airplanes,  which  has  a  great  ma 
other  applications,  both  on  airplar; 
and  in  other  industrial  fields,  is  cc 
ered  in  a  new  manual. 

Aqua-Restor  is  a  bulletin  from  t 
Sales  Dept.,  Aqua-Restor  Divisi 
Mayer  Mfg.  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  Ne 
York,  introducing  a  new  line  of  pai 
spray  booths  and  dust  collection  s> 
terns.  Its  principles  offer  importa 
advantages  to  users  of  this  type 
equipment,  especially  to  compani 
engaged  in  war  production. 

Positive  Plate  Lifting  Clamp,  issu 
by  Merrill  Brothers,  offers  specific 
tions,  capacities  and  price  lists  cove 
ing  their  line  of  "Volz"  Positive  PL 
Lifting  Clamps. 

Metal  Cutt-Off  Band  Saw  is  issu* 
by  Johnson  Manufacturing  Corr 
Sales  Development  Div.  War  pr 
duction  companies  engaged  in  mar 
types  of  metal  fabricating  work  w 
take  considerable  interest  in  this  b 
letin. 
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GLOBE  VALVES 
ANGLE  VALVES 
CHECK  VALVES 
FLANGED  FITTINGS 

Meet  A.  S.  A.  Standards 

B  16e,  1939  and 

A.  P.  I.  specifications. 


. .  .  stands  the  American  In- 
dustrial Army — the  men  and 
plants  that  build  the  ships 
ami  weapons  thai  win  the 
headline  victories. 

NIKELADIUM  Cast  Steel 
Valves  and  Fittings  art- 
playing  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  this  vital  job. 
Under  the  urgent  demands 
of  All-Out  War,  production 
has  been  speeded  and  per- 
formance has  reached  new 
high  levels. 

Right  now  our  total  job  is 
to  help  win  the  war.  After 
Victory  is  won,  NIKEL- 
ADIUM— toughened  and 
seasoned  by  its  service  at  the 
Front — will  again  resume  its 
many  Peace-Time  services. 


IMUWg, 


with 
SHIPTARD  BLOWERS 

You'll  get  more  production  —  cut  labor 
turnover  —  decrease  accidents  and  absen- 
teeism —  when  fresh  air  is  supplied  and 
welding  fumes  are  removed. 

Utility  Shipyard  Blowers  are  specially  de- 
signed and  built  for  heavy  duty  shipyard 
service  —  Easily  portable  —  Interchangea- 
ble manifold  on  blower  scroll  can  be  con- 
nected to  pressure  or  suction  side  and  up 
to  four  separate  hoses  can  be  used  for  re- 
moval of  fumes  or  supplying  of  fresh  air  — 
Heavy  wire  guards  on  inlet  and  discharge 
protect  wheels. 


.     Utility  Blowers  can  be 
™  used  to  supply  fresh 


Write  for 

prices  and 

complete 

information 


SOLO  THROUGH  OEMIIS  ONLT  -  SEND  FOR  COMPUTE  STOCK  LIST 


UTILITY  FAN 
CORPORATION 

48S1    SOUTH  ALAMEDA  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Diesel  Engines  for  Russia 

An  interesting  side  light  on  plans 
to  relieve  the  critical  power  shortage 
in  Russia,  due  to  war  destruction, 
was  Jisclosed  when  The  Cooper-Bes- 
semer Corporation  recently  started 
production  of  their  Type  JS  station- 
ary diesel  engines  for  the  Soviets. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department,  who  worked  out  this  ar- 
rangement through  Lend-Lease  au- 
thorities, the  complete  diesel-pow- 
ered  generator  sets  now  under  con- 
struction will  be  installed  at  strategic 
Russian  locations  for  furnishing  nec- 
essary electrical  power  or  additional 
power  to  help  in  the  turning  out  of 
Vital  war  materials,  or  for  other 
equally  essential  service  in  Russia's 
heroic  war  program. 

In  order  to  rush  production  of 
eight-cylinder  diesel  units,  The 
Cooper- Bessemer  Corporation,  which 
is  continuing  to  break  output  records 
in  supplying  diesel  engines  and  com- 
pressors for  marine  and  industrial 
war  purposes,  will  use  certain  facili- 
" '  -  "I  both  their  plants  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

There  are  some  unique  facts  con- 
nected   with    the   purchase   of  these 
power  units.    For  example,   all  gage 
dials,    name    plates,    and    instruction 
are  required  to  be  printed  in 
Russian  characters,  the  latter  to  con 
tain  complete  instructions,  since  it  is 
I    that   the   operators   of   the 
lent  would  be  largely  untrained 
and  inexperienced,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility would  be  won*  n, 

ease  with  which 

ng :an   be 

ted  Iron,  diesel  fuel  togas  or 
parts  'for 
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Type  J  S  diesel  engine,  similar  to  the 
8-cylinder  units  being  produced  by 
The    Cooper-Bessemer    Corporation    for 


such  a  changeover  are  included  with 
each  unit  shipped.  It  was  emphasized 
how  this  feature  would  enable  the 
Russians  to  utilize  either  oil  or  gas — 
depending  upon  the  availability  of 
the  fuel  in  territories  where  they  will 
be  used. 

The  Russians  expect  to  install  the 
engines  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
moved  to  a  new  locality  if  and  when 
this  will  meet  more  effectively  the  re- 
quirements of  constantly  changing 
battlefronts  and  war  conditions. 

"Big  Scrappy"  Saves 
Production  Time 

A  heavy  duty,  20-ton  overhead 
crane,  now  in  operation  in  the  Iron 
Plant  Division  shop  of  the  General 
Metals  Corporation,   Oakland,   Cali- 


fornia, was  built  from  scrap  and  sa  : 
an   18-months'  production  delay. 

Completed  in  three  months,  if 
unit,  affectionately  nicknamed 
Scrappy,"  is  a  composite  represeib 
tion  of  salvaged  and  scrap  parts  gi  1 
ered  from  all  sections  of  the  coun 
The  states  of  California,  Washi|> 
ton,  Nevada  and  Utah,  to  nam  „ 
few,  contributed  parts  to  this  unui  i 
crane. 

The  bridge  was  located  some  h 
dreds  of  miles  out  of  Salt  Lake  C 
in  an  old  power  house  that  had  b 
abandoned  by  the  Utah  Power  ; 
Light  Company  for  many  years. 

A  Westinghouse  motor,  salvaj 
from  a  deserted  rock  quarry  in  1 
vada,  was  overhauled  and  repair  I, 
and  now  supplies  the  power  for 
bridge. 

Power  is  furnished  by  a  Gene  I 
Electric  motor  salvaged  from  a  da 
aged  crane  at  Shasta  Dam  in  Nor 
ern  California. 

A  second  G.  E.  motor  was  1 
earthed  in  a  lumber  mill  in  I 
Washington  woods,  and  now  p 
vides  the  power  for  the  trolley  dr 
of  this  unit. 

An  old  gold  mine  hoist  in  Ang 
Camp,  California,  provided  the  he 
brake. 

Somewhere  in  Southern  Californ , 
an  old  G.  E.  welder  was  found  til 
provided  the  limit  switch  contact- 
for  the  new  crane. 

End  trucks  and  hoist,  as  well 
the  control  equipment,  were  all  c 
signed,  engineered  and  fabricated  i 
the  Maintenance  Division  of  Genei 
Metals.  This  division  also  assembl 
the  secondary  resistors  from  salvage 
parts  found  in  the  shop.  Hoist  drui 
sheaves  and  gears  were  also  designe 
patterned  and  cast  in  Oakland.  Tl 
load  hook  was  forged  in  the  Los  A 
geles  plant  of  the  company. 


The  20-ton  cran 
"Big  Scrappy." 
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without  WATER, 
swiftly.  In  lev 
instances,     had 


Without     lood.     shipwrecked 

seamen    can 

weeks— but. 

death  comet 

era)     recent 

there  been  water  to  last   but 

lor   two    or   three  days   more 

RESCUE    might    have    outpaced 
DISASTER. 

FLOATING     Vacuv 
AerVoiD    carriers    w 
tee  this  desperately 
TIONAL    supply— and 
cupyinq  any  space  in 


i  .  insulated 
jld  guaran- 
eded  ADDI 


AerVoiDs      would      NOT 
with    any    ol    the 


Male}**,  ojj  liJaiel"  ii. 

A  LIFE  SAVER 

AerVoiD  vacuum  insulated  carriers 
lloat  when  lilted  to  capacity.  Car- 
rier shown  holds  11  gallons  ot 
water.  Contents  easily  accessible 
without  tools  only  the  hands  be- 
ing required. 

Stored  on  the  deck,  unlashed, 
they  would  be  "sell-launched" 
when  the  ship  went  down.  Re- 
trieved —  AND  LEFT  AFLOAT  - 
would  supply  that  "Salety  Mar- 
gin of  Water."  meaning  the  dif- 
ference between  LIFE  and  DEATH 
for  "Our  Boys"  at  sea. 

i   Fighting 


lifeboat! 
compete 


interfere  with  the  Official 
Regulations. 

Write   for  Bulletin  J  2.   entitled.    "Aid   for  Shipwrecked 
r  to  Stay  Alive" 


VACUUM  CAN  CO.  25  S.  Hoyne  Ave.  Chicago 


i 


"TORPEDOES 
AWAY!" 

Another  Axis 
Ship  Is       i 
Doomed! 


One  of  Viking's  many  War- 
time jobs  is  to  build  fuel  oil 
and  lube  oil  transfer  pumps,  as 
pictured  here,  for  submarines 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

This  Viking  pump  is  compact  in  design  for  use  in  cramped  quarters. 
It  is  integrally  mounted  on  the  end  of  the  motor  and  is  connected  by 
means  of  a  flexible  coupling.  It  is  constructed  of  a  special  bronze  to 
resist  salt  water  conditions,  with  capacity  and  speed  suitable  for 
service  performed. 

Now  just  a  word  to  civilian  customers.  When  you  are  unable  to  get 
Viking  Rotary  Pumps  at  all  .  .  .  or  to  get  them  only  after  considerable 
delay  .  .  .  remember  that  WINNING  THE  WAR  is  Uncle  Sam's 
big  job  now  .  .  .  that  the  U.  S.  Navy  has  FIRST 
CALL  on  Viking's  production  facilities  until  Vic- 
tory is  won.  Thanks  for  your  patriotism  and 
patience. 


MILTON'S 
"FIGHTING"  PRODUCTS 


PACIFIC   COAST   DISTRIBUTORS 
VIKING  PUMP  COMPANY  DE   LAVAL   PACIFIC   COMPANY 

2040  S.  Santa  Fe  Ave..  Los  Angeles 


61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


Going  into  Ships 

Into  Engines,  Booms. 
Propeller  Shafts 

Into  Tanks  and  Gun  Mounts 

Into  Presses,  Transformers, 
Condensers 

Into  Pumps,  Mining  and 
Railroad  Eguipment 

Going  anywhere — everywhere — 
that  Bolts  and  Nuts  can  help  Uncle 
Sam's  Fighting  Forces  defeat  the 
Axis. 

This  may  mean  some 

Requirements  for  which 

We  can  Serve  YOU 


<R> 


THE  MILTON  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Milton,  Pennsylvania 
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Recruiting 
FOR  THE 
WEST— 


JTOOD  FIGHTS,  TOO  — so  another  in  our  series 
of  billboards,  illustrated  here,  is  devoted  to  a  wartime  problem. 
Designed  to  help  the  growers  .  .  .  revamped  to  help  the  packers  .  .  . 
it's  appearing  in  some  400  Western  localities. 

Will  you  join  us  in  this  recruiting  effort?  Perhaps  there  are  per- 
sons in  your  employ  or  acquaintance  who  would  patriotically  spend 
vacations  or  other  free  time  in  fields  or  canneries  ...  on  just  a 
suggestion  from  you. 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 


A  Century  and  a  Quarter 


H  S  G  I 

Reg.  U.  S.  Trade  Mark 

Steam 
Reciprocating 

Cyl.  Liners 

Piston  Packing  Rings 

(Sectional  or  Snap) 

Pistons  &  Bull  Rings 

Followers 

Valve  Bushings 

Sectional  Valve  Rings 

LightWeightH.P.Valve 

Diesel 

Cyl.  Liners 
Pistons 
Piston  Rings 
Cyl.  Heads 
Valve  Seats 
Valve  Bodies 


Behind  the  trade  mark  "H. S.G.I."  stands  a  record  of  over  125  years  of 
an  industry  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  a  superior,  close  grained, 
material  made  especially  to  resist  wear  at  high  temperatures. 

Modern  marine  engine  performance  demands  careful  selection  of  the 
proper  material  for  the  vital  cylinder  parts. 

Comparison  of  performance  records  shows  greater  efficiency  with  re- 
duced maintenance  costs  when  H. S.G.I,  is  used  in  the  vital  cylinder  parts 
— liners,  pistons,  piston  rings  in  both  steam  reciprocating  and  Diesel 
engines. 

For  maximum  mechanical  efficiency  apply  Hunt-Spiller  Air  Furnace  Gun 
Iron  to  these  parts  on  your  next  renewal,  in  the  auxiliary  as  well  as  the 
main  engines. 


383   Dorchester  Ave. 

V.   W.   ELLET 

President 
383    Dorchester    A> 


THOS.    G. 
16  Califo 
EX   1142 
San   Franci 


OKPORAHON 


South   Boston,   Mass. 

E.   J.   FULLER 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mcjr. 
South   Boston,   Mass. 
BAIRD 


St. 


Hunt-Spiller 


Air 
Furnace 


Gun  Iron 


SHIPBUILDERS 


!     i- 


and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and   PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100   SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone   SUHer   0221 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 

3.000  tons   end   5.000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAkehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 


W.  S.  A.  Freight  Rates 

World-wide  maximum  freight  rates 
on  both  hulk  and  general  cargoes 
completely  tabulated  by  routes  and 
commodities,  as  ordered  by  the  War 
Slipping  Administration,  have  just 
been  published  by  the  N.  Y.  Journal 
ot  Commerce  in  its  annual  Maritime 
Day  Edition,  price  25  cents. 

In  the  national  interest,  WSA  has 
issued  maximum  basic  rates  and  sur- 
charges of  charter  hire.  These  rates 
are  subject  to  periodic  revision  in  the 
light  of  changing  war  conditions. 
Segregation  of  the  various  commodi 
ties  and  the  weeding  out  of  all  dead 
orders  has  been  stressed  in  this  com- 
pilation. This  method  of  tabulation 
enables  foreign  traders  to  determine 
immediately  all  rates  and  surcharges 
to  any  port  on  the  globe. 

Self-Priming  Bilge  Pumps 

Goulds  Pumps,  Inc.,  of  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  introduced 
two  new,  self-priming  pump  units. 
Although  used  primarily  for  bilge 
pumping  service,  they  will  fill  main- 
other  shipboard  needs  where  self 
priming  pumps  are  required. 


The  unit  consists  of  a  Goulds 
"Close  Cupid"  centrifugal  pump  with 
a  Nash  Hytor  vacuum  pump  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  double  shaft  ex 
tended  motor.  They  arc  mounted  on 
a  structural  steel  base,  which  forms  a 
tank  for  holding  the  sealing  liquid 
used  in  the  priming  pump.  With  the 
larger  pumps  (Goulds  Double  Sui 
tion  and  Multi-Stage  Centrifugals), 
the  vacuum  pump  can  be  directly 
connected  to  the  double-extended 
motor    or    pump    shaft:    belt    driven 


from  pump  or  motor  shaft:  or  it  may 
be  separate  sell  contained  unit  In 
operation,  a  vacuum  is  produced  in 
the  water  pump  by  the  vacuum  pump 
until  the  water  pump  is  fully  primed 
and  the  liquid  flows.  At  this 
a  float  valve  and  vacuum  release  valve 
cut  out  the  vacuum  pump,  which  then 
simply  circulate-;  the  sealing  water 
against  practically  no  load.  Should 
the  water  pump  lose  its  prime,  the 
vacuum  pump  automatically  reprimes 
it. 


Self-priming   bilqe 
pump. 
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Wherever  There's  WAR  ACTIVITY 
There's  a  DISTRIBUTOR  Serving  It 


The  distributor  is  rendering  an  indispensable  service 
these  days.  With  his  complete  familiarity  with  require- 
ments and  sources  of  supply,  he  is  helping  hard-pressed 
procurement  offices  to  obtain  vitally  needed  equipment 
and  supplies  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Maritime  Commission 
and  Air  Force . . .  not  to  mention  his  services  to  the 
thousand-and-one  other  industries  engaged  in  war  work. 

He's  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  times  and  his  wide  experi- 
ence qualifies  him  as  the  logical  force  to  ferret  out  those 
needs... he's  here,  there  and  everywhere — any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  He  knows  that  he  justifies  his  existence 
only  in  the  measure  that  he  renders  service. 

Long  ago,  Lunkenheimer  recognized  the  distributor  as 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  means  of  marketing 
its  products  and  built  up  nation-wide  distribution  through 
leading  supply  houses.  We  salute  these  distributors  for 
the  outstanding  job  they  are  doing  in  helping  to  speed 
up  war  production. 


1^  LUNKENHEIMER^ 


Wqualitv  'U- 
CINCINNAT1,  OHIO.  U.S.A. 


W.T/WJii 


Eutectic  Low- 
Temperature  Welding 

The  tremendous  expansion  of  o> 
aircraft  production  has  created  a  net 
for  new,  faster,  and  more  reliab 
welding  procedures  to  meet  the  eve 
increasing  demand.  Shortage  of  labc 
plus  greater  needs  prompted  mam 
facturers  to  look  into  various  ne 
processes. 

The  Castolin  Eutectic  Low  Ten 
perature  Process,  presented  only  rt 
cently  on  the  market,  was  tested  an 
used  tentatively.  The  experiment 
have  shown  such  satisfactory  result 
that  the  day  can  be  seen  where  a  trc 
mendous  amount  of  aircraft  weldin 
will  use  this  process.  Already  a  cei 
tain  number  of  parts  are  produced  b 
this  method. 

Because  of  this  new  field  for  Cas 
tolin  Eutectic  Alloy  No.  16,  we  thin 
it  is  important  to  mention  the  follow 
ing  advantages  accruing  to  the  use  o 
this  rod: 

1.  Temperature  of  1300  degrees; 

2.  High  speed  of  operation; 

3.  Ease  of  joining  delicate  cluster, 
and  assemblies; 

4.  Elimination    of    distortion 
overheating; 

5.  Elimination  of  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  steel. 

6.  Possibility  of  joining  chrome 
molybdenum  to  other  types  of  steel 
also  to  malleable  iron  and  cast  iron, 
without  having  a  brittle  joint. 

Following  procedure  is  to  be  adopt 
ed: 

1.  Allow  1/32"  to  1/16"  split  be 
tween  the  tubing.  Use  a  small  torch 
Be  sure  the  surface  is  clean.  Apply 
Castolin  Autochemic  Flux  No.  16 
then  preheat  slightly  1"  away 
both  sides  of  the  seam  until  dull  red 
is  reached. 

2.  Use  the  torch  horizontally  to 
the  tubing,  heating  only  small  sec- 
tions of  the  circumference. 

3.  Now  build  up  a  jointing  fillet 
at  least  yg"  thick  and  Y&"  wide  to 
join  the  two  tubings,  with  the  Cas- 
tolin  Eutectic  Alloy  No.  16.  Rein- 
forced fillets  or  beads  of  any  desired 
thickness  can  be  applied  from  1/32" 
to  Ya"  thick,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  safety  margin.  The  rod  is 
kept  in  front  of  the  torch.  Allow  a 
space  of  Ya"  between  flame  cone  and 
metal  surface.  Only  a  small  section 
(for  example  l/2"  x  Yl")  is  heated  at 
one  time  to  a  dull  red.  Only  1300 
deg.  F.  is  needed  on  the  edges  of  the 
tubings  where  the  Castolin  Alloy 
should  flow  and  bind.    The  Castolin 

(Page  140,  please) 
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SEAMLESS  STEEL  TUBING 

CENTRIFUGALLY  CAST 
BRONZE  and  Other  Alloys 

REFINERY  CASTINGS 

STEEL  GRATING  AND 
FLOORING 


v> 


KILSBY  &  GRAHAM 

831  STANDARD  OIL  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

VAndilce  1357 


Oftea  even  an  especially 
j£oo«l  produet  has  to  await 
an  emergency  to  prove 


\  V&2* 


itself  .  .  .  But  West  Coast 
shipbuilders  have  always 
known  that  XXX X  Xiekel 
Bahhitt  is  --tops"   .... 

fedeccded  Ifletafa  Division 

nmEmcnn  smEiunc 
mid  REFimnc  [ompnnv 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


rot  ttue  £-Conomu 
Jlet  if  out  Uuu-wotct  (re... 

FEDERAL 

MARINE 
PAINTS 

Federal  takes  care  of  all  your  painting 
needs.  There  are  Federal  paints  for  the 
interiors  of  your  ships  .  .  .  paints  and 
protective  compositions  for  your  decks 
and  hulls  .  .  .  there  is  a  Federal  product 
for  every  use  aboard  ship  .  .  .  from  keel 
to  truck. 


We   inviie  you   to   consult  with   the  Federal  agent  in 

your  district  when  you  ore  planning 

your  next  painting  job. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST: 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON      SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
A.  T.  B.  Shiels  Pillsbury  &   Martignoni 

108   West   Lee   Street  100  Bush  St.    EXbroolc  3302-3 


VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 

A.  J.  Chalmers 

States  Steamship  Co. 

1010  Washington   St. 


SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 

C.  J.  Hendry  Co. 
1 11-121  So.  Front  St. 


Agents  and  Stocks  in  all  the  Principal  Ports 

Anti-Fouling  Deck  House  Paints 

Anti-Corrosive  Hold  Paints 

Boottopping  Red  Lead  (Mixed) 

Cabin  Paints  Smoke  Stack  Paints 

Deck  Paints  Topside  Paints 


The  Federal  Paint 
Company,  Inc. 

33  Rector  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A 


matican 


Sklpuald. 


Published  monthly  with  alternate  listings  of 
yards  in  two  sections;  Pacific  Coast,  one  month; 
Atlantic,  Lakes  and  Rivers,  the  following.  Send 
information  to  Directory  Editor,  500  Sansome 
Street,   San  Francisco. 


DIRECTORY  of  EXECUTIVE 


Pacific  Coast 


AETNA  CONSTRUCTION   COMPANY 
Los  Angeles,  California 

ALBINA   ENG.  &   MACHINE  WORKS. 
Inc. 

2103  N.  Clark  Ave. 

Portland,  Oregon 
President:  George  Rodgers. 
Vice    President    and    Manager:    L.    R. 

rlussa. 
Treasurer:  T.  I.  Cousins. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  F.  Butler. 
Purchasing  \gent:  J.  I).  Annand. 

AMERICAN   PIPE  &  CONSTRUCTION 

Lido  Canal 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
Superintendent:  H.  C.  Clark. 

ANACORTES  SHIPBUILDERS 
P.  O.  Box  111 
Anacortes,  Washington 


ANDERSON  &  CHRISTOFANI 
Innes  &  Griffiths  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 

Plant  No.  1,  Harbor  Island  Plant 
2727-1 6th  Ave.  S.  W. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

General  Manager:  G.  H.  Stebbins. 
Gen.  Supt.:  C.  M.  Rohda. 
Chief  Draftsman:  C.  W.  Johnson. 
Procurement  Manager:  R.  K.  Jaggar. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  B.  Devener. 

Plant  No.  2,  Lake  Union  Plant 

151  5  Fairview  No. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
General  Manager:  G.  H.  Stebbins. 
Asst.  General  Manager:  H.  W.  Blaney. 
Chief  Engineer:  B.  R.  Richards. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  T.  Harris. 

ASTORIA   MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 
Astoria,  Ore. 

President:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 

Vice    President    and    Manager:    G.    T. 

McClean. 
Treasurer:  Geo.  C.  Sheahan. 


PACIFIC  COAST  MARINE  GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORY 


MARITIME   COMMISSION 
Regional  Director  of  Construction 

Carl  W.  Flesher 
Financial  Bldg. 
(  lakland,  Calif. 
Phone:  TEmplebar  7638 

Coordinator  of  Ship  Repair  and 
Conversion 

.1.  H.  Loftand 

L.  C.  Lundquist,  Asst. 


Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone:  YUkon  0960 

WAR  PRODUCTION   BOARD 
Salvage  Division 

San  Francisco — ■ 
Col.  E  M.  Smith 
1355  Market  Street 
Phone:  KLondike  2-2300 


ATTENTION  SHIPBUILDERS 


COULD  YOU  UNDERTAKE  MORE  CONVERSIONS 

OR    HEAVY    REPAIR    WORK    IF    DESIGNS    AND 

WORKING  PLANS  WERE  AVAILABLE  IN  A  HURRY? 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  QUICK  ENGINEERING  SERVICE   IN  LINE 

WITH  TODAY'S   DEMAND   FOR   SPEED  ON   ALL   FRONTS. 

ENGINEERING    DESIGN,    INC. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTS.  MARINE  &  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
604   MISSION   ST.  EXBROOK   1170 
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Naval  Architect:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  H.  Dole. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Richard  Schroed 

BALLARD   MARINE   RAILWAY  CO. 
5351 -24th,  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  W.  G.  Fryberg. 
Vice  President:  E.  C.  Smith. 
Manager:  H.  F.  Fryberg. 

BABARE  MFG.  CO. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

BARBEE   MARINE  YARDS.   INC. 
Foot  of  26th  Ave.  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 
Plant  No.  2 
Bryn  Mawr,  Wash. 

BARR   LUMBER  COMPANY 
1022  East  Fourth  St. 
Santa  Ana,  California 

President:  O.  H.  Barr. 
Vice  President:  Wilbur  Barr. 
Naval    Architect:    Otten,    Liskey    t 
Rhodes. 

BASALT  ROCK  CO.,   INC. 
8th  &  River  Sts. 
Napa,  California 

President  &  Mgr.:  A.  G.  Streblow. 
Vice  Pres.:  Walter  Fawcett. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Brovelli. 
Naval  Architect:  Don  McCall. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ed  Godsil. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  E.  Godley. 

BELAIR  SHIPYARD   DIVISION 
Barrett  &  Hilp 

P.  O.  Box  675 

South  San  Francisco,  California 

Owners:  Barrett  &  Hilp. 
Yard  Manager:  Wm.  R.  Lawson. 
Naval  Architects:  Joslyn  &  Ryan. 
Engineers  of  Concrete  Design:  Ellison 

&  King. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Crocker. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Thomas  Telfcr. 

BEAVER   BOAT  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon 

BELLINGHAM   M.   R.  &  B.   B.  CO. 
Squalicum  Waterway 
Bellingham,  Washington 

Owner:  A.  W.  Talbot. 
General  Manager:  R.  S.  Talbot,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  Walter  Howell. 
Gen.  Supt.  and  Naval  Architect: 

Walter  Howell. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  H.  Clift. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Hilton  Talbot. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


•  ERKELEY    STEEL   CONSTRUCTION    CO 
2nd  and  Cornelia 
Berkeley,  California 

■  ETHLEHEM    STEEL   COMPANY.    INC. 
Shipbuilding    Division — San    Francisco 

Yard 
20th  &  Illinois  Stt. 

(irnrr.il    M.n 

Manager:    W      M 
hton. 
'  ; 
•  nt    Purchas  ng  C.    B 

Mlllllr  - 

Alameda  Yard 

.  •     Fred  Mi  I. can. 
San  Pedro  Yard 
■fanagei :    rhomas  Foi  stei 

er:    William   A     Harring- 

BIRCHFIELD   BOILER   CO..   INC. 

Tacoma,  Washington 
President  and  Manager:   V  Davies 

liteel :  Silas  E  .  Nelsen. 
Chief  Engineer;  Ralph  k> 
Yard  Mgr.:  Paul  Dahl. 
Y.ml  Siipi.:  J.  I'..  Thatcher. 
Hull  Supt. :  Jack  IN  nning 
Purchas  I  ius  N)  man. 

N.  J.   BLANCHARD   BOAT  CO. 
3201   Fairview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  and  Manager:  X.  J.  Blanch- 

ard. 
Vice  President:  C.  P.  Blanchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Patton. 

CALIFORNIA   MARINE   INDUSTRIES. 
INC. 
Newport  Harbor,  California 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  IV  Curtis. 

CALIFORNIA   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
Wilmington,  California 

President:  S.  D.  Bechtel. 

resident:  J.  A.  McCone. 
ru-ncVal  Manager:  J.  K.  Doolan. 
rtdm.  Mgr.:  J.  M.  Warfield. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  C.  Ryan. 
Marine  Engineer:  Dave  Charles. 
Manager  of  Production:  J.  S.  Sides. 
Manager   of   Outfitting:   Albert   O. 

Pegg. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Keeler. 

CALIFORNIA   STEEL   PRODUCTS 

COMPANY— MARINE   DIVISION 
Foot  of  16th  Ave. 
Oakland,  California 

Marine  Superintendent:  E.  J.  Shaw. 

CAMPBELL  MACHINE  CO. 
Foot  of  8th  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Partners:  David  C.  and  George  E. 
Campbell. 

Chief  Naval  Architect:  M.  Madruga. 

Plant  Superintendent:  David  C.  Camp- 
bell. 

Purchasing  Agent:  O.  C.  Edson. 

Hull  Superintendent:  M.  Madruga. 

CAPITAL  CITY  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Sacramento,  California 

President:  W.  H.  Stevens. 


CARMAC    SHIPYARDS.    INC. 
Foot  of  28th  Ave..  N.  W. 
Seottle.  Washington 

CHILMAN    SHIPYARD 
Hoquiam.  Washington 

I  man 

COLBERG    BOAT   WORKS 

Stockton  and  W.  Lindscy  Streets 
Stockton.  California 

COLUMBIA    RIVER    PACKERS    ASSN.. 
INC.— SHIPYARD    DIVISION 
Astoria.  Oregon 

nl     I     \\     I  hon  ; 

mdoz. 

'. 

I     Wicks. 
(  hief  I  ngini  ei     \    I  indstrom. 
Purchas 

COLUMBIA    SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Portland,  Oregon 
Plant:  Columbia  City,  Oregon 

COMMERCIAL    IRON    WORKS 
Foot  of  S.  W.  Gibbs  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 

President :  Winston  \\ .  Casey. 
Executive    Vice    President    and    Gen. 

Manager:  Henry  \.  White. 
Vice  President:  Edward  L.  Casey,  . 

Architect:  V  Ifer. 

Chief  Engineer:  Ray  Purdy. 
Purcha  I  >.  .   M    Hampton. 

CONCRETE   SHIP  CONSTRUCTORS 

National  City,  California 
Managin)    Partners:  Carlos  Tavares 

and  R.  S.  Seabrook. 
Naval  Architect:  I).  M.  Callis. 
Structural  Engineer:  R.  H,   Innin. 
Superintendent :  J.  Ni 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Wurster. 

CONSOLIDATED   STEEL  CORP..   LTD. 
5700  South  Eastern  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 
(P.    O.    Box    6880,    East    Los    Angeles 

Station,  Los  Angeles,  California) 
Wilmington,  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  Div. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  Div. 

President:  Alden  G.  Roach. 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Produc- 
tion: Lloyd  R.  Earl. 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Finance: 
F.  J.  Knoeppel. 

Treasurer:  Edward  H.  LeBreton. 

Secretary:  John  M.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Naval  Architect  (Wilmington):  D.  G. 
Warren. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Abramson. 

Manager  of  Personnel:  C.  W.  Gieger- 
ich. 

COTTON   ENGINEERING  &   SHIPBUILD- 
ING CO. 
Port  Townsend,  Washington 

Pre«ident:  Harry  A.  Cotton. 
V.  r    and  Manager:  George  J.  Cotton. 
Nava.  Architect:  Harold  Lee,  Associ- 
ates. 
Chief  Engineei     \    W.  Mickelson, 
Purch.  Agent:  Harry  A.  Cotton. 

CRAIG   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Long  Beach,  California 

nt:  James  G.  Craig. 

.  sident:  John  Craig  1 1 
Sales  Engineer:    Ubert  Myers. 
Purchasing   V-.m:  F,  W.  Phi'.rot. 


CARL    E     EDLUND    SHIPYARDS 
Stonwood.  Washington 

J.    O.    ELROD    A    ASSOCIATES 

Portland.  Oregon 

EUREKA  SHIPBUILDERS.  INC. 
Boi    1014 
Eureka,  California 

EVERETT    MARINE    WAYS,    INC. 
Bayside  and  Hewitt 
Everett.  Washington 

di  nt     I     II'  mpleton. 

I     \\ 
Stuchell. 
\--i.  Sei  Pu 

v.iit.  1     I  .  Bishop. 
Naval  Architect:  H    i      Hanson. 

EVERETT   PACIFIC    CO. 
Everett,  Washington 

President:  William  Pigott. 

I  'resident :  Paul  Pigott. 
Manager:    Paul    M 

Naval   Architect   and   (hief  Engineer: 
Alexander  M.   Brown. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  C.  Irvine. 

FELLOWS  &   STEWART,   INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1 57 

Wilmington,  California 

1  .nt    and    Manager:    Victor    B. 
Stewart. 

President:  Homer  H.  Evans. 
Sec.-Treas.,  Naval  Architect  and  Chief 
Engineer:  Jos.  Fellows,  Jr. 

FREMONT  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

F.   L.   FULTON   SHIPYARD 
Antioch,  California 

dent:  I     I  .  Fulton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Charles  Giavannoni 

GARBUTT-WALSH.  INC. 

Terminal  Island,  California 
Pres.:  Matt   I.  Walsh. 
Vice  Pres.:  Lloyd  S.  Nix. 

GEN.   ENGINEERING   &   DRY   DOCK 
CO. 
Foot  of  Schiller  St. 
Alameda,  California 

President:  Geo.  A.  Armes. 

Vice   Pres.   and   Gen.   Mgr.:   James   A. 

Young. 
Plant  Manager:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Naval  Architect:  Robert  Y.  Shaw. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  H.  Fox. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Albert  P.  Wanner. 

GRANDY   BOAT  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

GRAYS   HARBOR  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Aberdeen,  Wash. 

i  in  :   \K  rl  Schafer, 
\  ice  President:  Ed  Lundgren. 
Manager:  Roy  K.  Turkey. 
Purchasing   \  gi  nl :  I  .  I ..  V\  agner. 

GUNDERSON   BROTHERS 
4700  N.  W.  Front 
Portland,  Oregon 
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H.  R.  L.  MACHINE  WORKS,   INC. 
3301 -1st,  South 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  J.  A.  Lagoe. 
Vice  President:  W.  J.  Hendricks. 
Secretary:  E.  A.  Hendricks. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  W.  Sumner. 
Chief  Engineer:  Carl  Winquist. 
Purchasing  Agent:   Donald  H.  Bar- 
bour. 

HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Berth  264,  Fish  Harbor 

Terminal  Island,  California 
President :  John  Rados. 
Vice  President:  Mylcs  Rados. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  D.  Hamilton. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Myles  Rados. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Al.  W.  Rados. 

HICKINBOTHAM  BROS. 
Construction  Division 
Stockton,  California 

President:  J.  C.  Hickinbotham  (part- 
ner) 

Vice  President:  R.  W.  Hickinbotham 
(partner). 

Manager:  R.  M.  Guntert  (partner). 

Naval  Architect:  C.  W.  Gulick  (part- 
ner). 

Chief  Engineer:  L.  R.  Zimmerman 
(partner). 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  F.  Stribley. 

HILSTROM  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Marshfield,  Oregon 

HODGSON-GREENE-HALDEMAN  SHIP- 
BUILDERS 
1409  W.  7th  St. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Partner  &  Gen.   Mgr.:   Burch  E. 
Greene. 

Partner  &  Gen.  Supt.:  Frank  W. 
Hodgson. 

Naval  Architect:  Arthur  DeFever. 

Chief  Engineer:  C.  W.  Drake. 

Purchasing  Agent:  L.  W.  Bonde. 

A.  8.  HOWE  &  ASSOCIATES 
Tocoma,  Washington 

HUBBARD'S  SOUTH  COAST  COMPANY 
Newport  Beach,  California 
23rd  and  Central 

President:  Walton  Hubbard,  Jr. 
1st  Vice  President:  Dr.  Walton  Hub- 
bard. 
2nd  Vice  President:  Walter  G.  Franz. 
Manager:  Hubbard  C.  Howe. 
Chief  Engineer:  Charles  Blakely,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Walter  G.  Franz. 

HURLEY  MARINE  WORKS 
Foot  of  5th  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

H.  H.  JACOBSEN 
Edmonds  Boathouse 
Edmonds,  Washington 

JENSEN   MOTOR  BOAT  CORP. 

1417  E.  North  Lake 

Seattle,  Washington 
Owners:  Tony  and  Anchor  Jensen. 

C.   D.  JOHNSON   LUMBER  CORP. 
Portland,  Oregon 

H.  T.  JOHNSON 

Long  Beach,  California 
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KAISER  CARGO.  INC. 
2089  Franklin  St. 
Oakland,  California 

General  Mgr.:  C.  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  D.  C.  Peacock,  Jr. 
Mgr.,   Design   and   Procurement   Divi- 
sion: J.  E.  Orchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  F.  Nunemacher. 

KAISER  COMPANY,   INC. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD   No.  3 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

Vice  Presidents:  Edgar  F.  Kaiser  and 

E.  E.  Trefethen,  Jr. 
General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Naval  Architects:   T.  T.  Macisaac,  Jr., 

N.  R.  Gindrat,  J.  E.  Orchard. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  T.  Larsen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Nelson. 

KAISER  COMPANY,   INC. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD   No.  3A 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

KAISER  CO.,  INC. 
Swan  Island  Yard 
Portland,  Oregon 

Vice   Pres.  and  Gen.   Mgr.:   Edgar   F. 

Kaiser. 
Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  General  Manager:  A.  R.  Nie- 

man. 
Yard  Superintendent:  E.  L.  Hann. 
Chief  Design  Eng. :  Alex  Stoyanov. 
Office  Mgr.:  A.  R.  Nieman. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Clayton  Sharp. 

KAISER  CO.,  INC. 

Vancouver,  Washington 

Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser. 

Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 

Assistant  General  Manager:  Mike  Mil- 
ler. 

Yard  Superintendent:  John  Hallett. 

Office  Mgr.:  Rex  C.  Hamby. 

Naval  Architect:  C.  F.  Haughey. 

Hull  Supt.:  Ed  Argersinger. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  Lord. 

KING  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Newport  Beach,  California 

GEORGE  W.  KNEASS  COMPANY 
18th  and  Illinois  Streets 
San  Francisco,  California 

President:  Webster  L.  Kneass. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  R.  Lyon. 
Purch.  Agent:  W.  H.  Pierce. 

KRUSE  &  BANKS  SHIPBUILDING  CO.. 
INC.. 
North  Bend,  Oregon 

President  and  Manager:  Robert  Banks. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Naval  Architect:  Fred  A. 

Kruse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  G.  Huntley. 

KYLE  &  CO. 

Yards  at  Fresno  and  Stockton, 
California 

President:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 
Vice  Pres.:  W.  B.  Kyle. 
Secretary:  Willis  Kyle. 
Manager:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 
Naval  Architect:  F.  M.  Mjellem. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Hanway. 


LAKE   UNION   DRY   DOCK   &   MACHI 
WORKS 
1515  Fairview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  H.  B.  Jones. 
Vice  President  &  Secy.:  VV.  L.  Grill. 
General  Manager:  A.  F.  Marion. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Harry  Roger 
Purchasing  Agent:  Roy  Johnson. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Washington 

President:  C.  A.  Burchardt. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  P.  E.  Voino 
Yard  Superintendent:  E.  H.  Rich. 
Naval  Architect:  George  Nickum. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nation. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 

AL  LARSON  BOAT  SHOP.  INC. 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President  and  Manager:  Al  Larson. 
Vice  President:  J.  M.  Larson. 
Naval   Architect  and   Chief   Engineer 
Adolph  W.  Larson. 

H.  A.  LONG  BOAT  WORKS 
West  4th  Ave. 
Olympia,  Washington 

LOS  ANGELES  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CORP. 
San  Pedro,  California 

President:  Alfred  F.  Smith. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Walter  Bar- 
nett. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  J.   B.   Ingoldsby 

Direc.  Eng'n  &  Des.:  H.  O.  Shuster. 

Naval  Architect:  Douglas  B.  McFar- 
land. 

Chief  Marine  Engineer:  E.  C.  Oben- 
hein. 

Chief  Electrical  Eng.:  M.  L.  Rhodes. 

Navy  Purchasing  Agent:  S.  J.  Carter 

Commercial  Purch.  Agent:  T.  W.  Mc- 
Donald. 

LYNCH  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Foot  of  28th  St. 
San  Diego,  California 

President  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Frank  C. 
Lynch. 

Plant  Supt.  and  Manager:  Paul  Black- 
well. 

Office  Manager:  Harold  F.  Cary. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Robt.  J.  Hubon. 


MADDEN   &   LEWIS  COMPANY 
Ft.  Turney  St. 
Sausalito,  California 

General  Superintendent:  J.  H.  Madden. 

Plant  Manager:  A.  E.  Lewis. 

Office  Manager,   Naval  Architect  and 

G.  E.:  K.  B.  Basford. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Marion. 

MARINSHIP  CORPORATION 
Sausalito,  California 

President:  K.  K.  Bechtel. 
General  Manager:  W.  E.  Waste. 
Administrative  Manager:  Robert  Dig- 

ges. 
Personnel  Asst.   to  General   Manager: 

E.  Fox. 
Prod.  Mgr.:  Ray  Hamilton. 
Supt.  Outfitting:  Harold  Bolton. 
Supt.  Product  Control:  P.  R.  Quick. 
Gen.  Supt.   Facilities:  Milton  O.  Ros- 

endahl. 
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HARDWOODS! 

for  Uncle  Sam's  Boats 


WhitcBrallierr 


HARDWOOD   HEADQUARTERS   SINCE   1872 


5th  &  BRANNAN  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


500  HIGH  ST. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


ir    Star    Performance 
Afloat    or    Ashore 

For  star  packing  performance  (maximum  sealing  efficiency  witti  mini- 
mum maintenance  expense),  afloat  or  ashore,  specify  France  "Full- 
floating"  Metal  Packing — the  packing  that  L-A-S-T-S.  Write  for 
Catalog  M-6 

Sole  Authorized  Representatives: 

Sin   Francisco— Hercules  Equipment  a   Rubber  Co.,  550  Third  St 

EXbrook    2575 
Seattle— W.    H.    Rober.   24  West  Connecticut  St.     ELIiott  4444. 
,  Norfolk— C.    E.   Thurston    S    Sons,   54   Commercial    Place.       Norfolk   2-6040 
Los   Angeles— A.   C.    Elder,   2714   South    Hill   St.       PRospect   KM 
New    York    City— France    Packing    Co.,    Room    107-E,    30   Church    St. 

COrtlandt  7-4827 
New    Orleans— R.    M.    Shad,    7738    Hampson   St.       Walnut   478* 

The      FRANCE      PACKING      COMPANY,     Tacony.      Philadelphia,      Pa. 


Original  FRANCE 

METAL  I'llRIM, 


NUMBER       TWO       IN        A      SERIES 


TH£  TOTALLY  DIFfERCNT 
S^yEHTILATOR! 

f        Looks  different  and  is  different... 

jj        the  Brcidcrt  Marine  Air-X-Hausrcr 

l        provides  positive  ventilation  no 

.,        matter  which  way  the  wind  blows, 

*     m^  =^t^^      with  no  fans.. .no  moving  parts.. .no 

■    ^Lv  adjustments.  Installed  above  deck 

or  on  portholes,  it  succeeds  where  other  ventilators  fail! 

For  free  book,  write  to  Department   P. 

G.  C.  Breidcrt  Co.,  634  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

*Ask  for  9  fret  demonstration  too.'" 


BUILDERS     OF 
NAVAL    VESSELS 


ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS 

PORTLAND 


FOUNDERS 
SHIPBUILDERS 


® 


OREGON 


ommERCiQL  iRon  Works 


(Minn  encine  &  mflCHine  works,  inc. 

SHIPBUILDERS  .  .  .  SHIP  REPAIRS 


Office  and  Plant 

2103  N.  CLARK  AVENUE 

Telephone  MUrdocIc  1135 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Naval  Architect:  T.  F.  Fitzgerald. 
Vsst.  i"  <  lenl.  M  gr.:  Bruce  Vernon. 
U.  S.  M.  C.  Resident  Engineer:  P.  H. 

Eichler,  Jr. 
Superintendent   of    Expediting:    E.    F 

Miller. 
Manager  of  Purchases:  R.  E.  Duba. 

J.   M.    MARTINAC    SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
1501  Railroad  Ave. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

President:  Joseph  Mijick. 

Vice  President:  Fred  Borovick. 

Gen.    Mgr.   &  Naval   Architect:  J.   M. 

Martinac. 
Business   Manager  and  Purch.  Agent: 

Fred  C.  Hansen. 

MARTINSON  SHIPYARDS   INC. 
Seattle,  Washington 

MODERN   BARGE  &  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Long  Beach,  California 

MOJEAN  &  ERICSON 
2128  East  D  Street 
Tacoma,  Washington 

MONTEREY  BAY   INDUSTRIES.   INC. 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Yard: 

271  Front 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Yard: 
David  &  Lighthouse  Aves. 
President:  C.  S.  Hutson. 
Manager  (Santa  Cruz):  C.  R.  Wood. 
Manager  (Monterey):  T.  A.  Work. 

MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Oakland,  California 
Chairman  of  the  Board:  Jos.  A.  Moore 
President    &   Gen.    Mgr.:   Joseph   a' 

Moore,  Jr. 
Vice  President:  James  R.  Moore. 
\  i'  e  President  and  Secretary:  N  Levy 
»,'«  ''"      ;     CVea    ;  A.  R.  Viner. 

airs:  William  Harrower 
Supt.  of  Const.:  S.  A.  Knapp. 
Hull  Superintendent:  H.  W.  Fawke 

"  riite.  i  R  r.  Hischier 
'  niel  Engini  er:  J  B.  Matthews 
Purchaj  m  ,,,     \.  j..  Willc. 

NELSON  BOILER  AND  TANK  CO.,  INC. 
401    Milwaukee  Road 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

George  R.  Mary,,, 

X  '"'    '  'Aril 

Purchasing   Vgent:  I      v    , 
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NORTH  AMERICAN   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

(Formerly  A.  M.  Rambo  Company) 
711  Coast  Highway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

President:  Geo.  H.  Strieker. 
Vice  Pres.:  W.  C.  Prewitt. 
Manager:  A.  M.  Rambo. 
Naval  Architect:  Wm.  Maxwell,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Albert  S.  Paine. 

NORTHWESTERN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Foot  of  Harris  Street 
South  Bellingham,  Wash. 

President:  Theodore  Owens. 
Exec.  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  N.  Gilbert 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Production  Manager:  H.  F.  Isler. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Edward  J.  Vance 
Chief  Eng.:  J.  R.  Jerviss. 

OAKLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
1702  Bridgeway  Blvd. 
Sausalito,  Calif. 

President:  Devere  F.  Baker. 
Vice  President:  Robert  E.  Rich. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ernest  Collins 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  T.  Butts. 

OLSON  &  WINGE  MARINE  WORKS 
4125  Burns  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Owners:  Oscar  E.  Olson  and  Carl  B. 

Winge. 
Business  Manager:  Carl  B.  Winge. 
Production  Manager:  Oscar  E.  Olson. 
Plant  Superintendent:  L.  Vadset 
Purchasing  Agent:  Eldon  Erickson. 

OLYMPIC  SHIPBUILDERS 
71  Columbia  St. 


Seattle,  Washington 
Plant:  Port  Angeles 

OREGON  COAST  MANUFACTURING 
CO. 

Florence,  Oregon 

OREGON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Portand,  Oregon 

Vi£e  ,?rS.sident  and  General  Manager: 

E.  F.  Kaiser. 
Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  Gen.  Manager:  Albert  Bauer 
Superintendent:  Russell  Hoffman 
Outfitting  Supt.:  John  Tacke. 
Erection  Supt.:  George  C.  Wright 
Chief   Purchasing   Agent:    F.    D.    Mc- 

Chntock. 


OSWEGO  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Oswego,  Oregon 

PACIFIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  E.  Forster. 

PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 

Shipbuilding  Division — Yard  No.  1 
Foot  of  Stanford,  Alameda,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office,  333  Kearny  St. 

President:  W.  Gorrill  Swigert. 
Vice  President:  A.  E.  Graham. 
Treasurer:  J.  T.  Harper. 
Manager:  E.  F.  Fallon. 
Eng.  Asst.  to  Gen.  Mgr.:  L.  H.  Longo. 
Office  Manager:  F.  A.  Sparling. 
Chief  Engineer:  George  W.  Noe. 
Yard  Supt.:  R.  E.  Borsig. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  Carl  Landberg. 
Purchasing  Agent:  B.  F.  Sherer. 

PACIFIC  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Renton,  Wash. 

PACIFIC  COAST  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Oak  &  Clement  Sts. 
Alameda,  Calif. 

PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Foot  of  14th  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

President:  Thomas  Crowley. 
Vice  President:  Thomas  B.  Crowley. 
Manager:  Oliver  Mahin. 
Chief  Engineer:  Al  Rogers. 
Purchasing    Agent:     George    J.    Wil- 
liams. 

PACIFIC  WOODENWARE  CO. 
Marysville,  Washington 

President:  P.  L.  Blum. 
Vice  President:  John  Blum. 
Manager  and   Purch.   Agent:   Hosmer 
A.  Brokaw. 

THE  PERMANENTE  METALS  CORP. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD  No.  1 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

Vice  Presidents:  E.  E.  Trefethen,  Jr., 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  S.  D.  Bechtel. 
General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  Chas.  H.  Day. 
Naval  Architect:  Paul  Newell. 
Chief  Engineer:  Stan  Kimball. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Thomas  Fletcher. 
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MYERS 

Fi 


ndBilffe 


PUMPING 
UNIT 


IRE  and  water 
hazards  require  the 
speed  and  dependa- 
bility    found    in 
Myers  Fire  and  Bilge 
Pumping  Unit.   Dual 
features:  High  pressure 
for   fighting   fire;   large 
capacity  at  low  pressure 
for  bilge  service.  Quick 
acting.  Gets  water  on  a 
fire  in  a  few  seconds. 
Easily  carried  by  two  men 
or  wheeled  by  one.  No  other 
pump    will   meet   wartime 
emergencies  more  quickly 
and    efficiently.   Write   for 
specifications  and  descrip- 
tive literature. 

THE  r.E.  MYERS  &BR0.  CO. 

165  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  O. 


Clean  air,  air  at  endurable  tem- 
peratures, air  alive  with  life  sustain- 
ing oxygen  is  essential  where  men 
must  be  confined  in  congested  quar- 
ters. Maximum  health  and  energy 
are  the  direct  results  of  breathing  good  air.  Aboard  ships, 
in  barracks,  and  in  shops  where  war  materials  are  produced, 
air  conditioning  assumes  a  new  importance.  Ward  Leonard's 
contribution  to  air  conditioning  is  electric  controls.  Ward 
Leonard  provides  automatic  switches  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  coolants.  Ward  Leonard  builds  motor  starters  for  con- 
trolling both  pumps  and  blowers.  Ward  Leonard  Engineers 
are  continuously  developing  and 
producing  special  purpose  controls 
for  air  conditioning,  refrigeration, 
and  other  essential  equipment. 


Western  Representatives 
.    R.    Slimmon    &    Co.,    445    East   Third    St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Raymond    Ackerman,     318    Dooly    Block 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Electrical    Material    Co. 


It!    Second    St. 
Calif. 


Northwestern  Age 


:ies,  2411   First  Av 

Wash. 


WARD  LEONARD 


Electric  control   (wi_)    devices  I 


■mUim 


jO^rTi 


WARD      LEONARD      ELECTRIC     COMPANY 
59     SOUTH      ST..      MT.     VERNON,      NEW     YORK 


THE  PEYTON  COMPANY 
901  Coast  Highway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Manager:  C.  R.  Peyton. 
Naval  Architect:  R.  P.  Peyton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  M.  C.  Dodd. 

POLLOCK-STOCKTON   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Stockton.  Calif. 

PUGET  SOUND  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
OF  OLYMPIA 
Mailing  address:  Box  429 
Office  and  Yard:  North  Port  Fill 
Olympia,  Washington 

President:  Edward  Thompson. 

Secretary:  Fred  H.  Furey. 

Manager:  R.  L.  Prewett. 

Naval  Architect:  Eads  Johnson,  M.E. 

Chief  Engineer:  Lee  L.  Davis. 

Con>lr.  Supt.:  M.  Adams. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  Dean  Newell. 

RELIABLE  WELDING  WORKS 
Olympia,  Wash. 

RICHMOND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD  No.  2 

Richmond,  California 
President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 
Vice   Presidents:  S.  D.  Bechtel,  Edgar 

F.  Kaiser,  E.  E.  Trefethen,  Jr. 
General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  T.  A.  Bedford,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  Carl  Olson. 
Chief  Engineer:  Stan  Kimball. 
Purchasing  Agent:  James  Tallman. 

S.  E.  SAGSTAD  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

Owner:  S.  E.  Sagstad. 
Construction  Supt.:  Alf  Hansen. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Chief  Engineer:  H.  A.  Thompson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Schurman. 

SAN  DIEGO  MARINE  CONST.  CO. 
Foot  of  Sampson  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

President:  O.J.  Hall. 
Vice  President:  Ralph  J.  Chandler. 
Manager:  James  N.  Johnson. 
Naval  Architect:  Dean  B.  Johnson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Harry  Plumberg. 

SAN  PEDRO  BOAT  &  YACHT  COMPANY 
San  Pedro,  California 

Purchasing  Agent:  G.  J.  Lloyd. 

SEA-BELL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
5400  W.  Marginal  Way 
Seattle.  Wash. 

nt :  J.  Razore. 
Vici     President:  A.  M.  Morelli. 
Manager:  J.  R.  Treutle. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  C.  Nickum. 
t  liii-f  Engineer:  H.  D.  Lohse. 
Pin  chasing  Agent:  H.  D.  Danforth. 

SEATTLE  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CO. 
2629  West  54th 
Seattle,  Wash. 

President:  Fred  Bianco. 
Vice  President:  Robert  Scobie. 
Managei       dS       Treas.:  R.  B.  Bivins 
Naval    Architect:    W.    C.    Nickum    & 
Sons. 
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Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Foerster. 
General  Superintendent:  Wm.  Larsen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Pickering. 

SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Plant  No.  1 — Tacoma,  Washington 
Foot  of  Alexander  Ave. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  O.  A.  Tucker. 
Chief  Engineer:  James  F.  Goodrich. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  Howard  J.  Flanders. 

Plant  No.  2— Seattle,  Wash. 
2400-1  lth  St..  S.  W. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  B.  Colton. 

Secretary:  R.  L.  Dalton. 

Chief  Engineer:  F.  G.  Greaves. 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  E.  Bothwell. 

THE  SHAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

STANDARD  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.  O.  Box  271 
San  Pedro,  California 

President  &  Direc:  J.  A.  Cosmas. 
Exec.  V.  P.  &  Direc:  G.  Logothetis. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Direc.  W.  H.  Walker. 
Treas.  &  Direc:  J.  Y.  Leveque. 
Hull  Superintendent:  George  Bonner. 
Wood  Const.  Supt.:  H.  C.  (Chris) 

Hansen. 
Chief  Marine  Eng.:  A.  N.  Nakk. 
Consulting   Naval   Arch.:   V.   Yourke- 

vitch. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  de  Haaff 
Controller:  J.  B.  Miles. 
Director,  Sales  Div. :  D.  H.  Moore. 
Empl.  Mgr.:  John  Marshall. 

STEEL  TANK  &  PIPE  COMPANY 
Columbia  Blvd. 
Portland,  Oregon 

STEPHENS  BROS.  INCORPORATED 
345  N.  Yosemite  St. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

President:  R.  R.  Stephens. 

Vice  President:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 

Manager:  Theodore  Stephens. 

Naval  Architect:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 

Chief  Engineer:  Kenneth  J.  Short. 

Purchasing  Agt.:  John  E.  Gersbacher. 

LESTER  STONE 
Alameda,  Calif. 

STURDGEON-ARNOLD  BOAT  BUILDING 
CO. 
Kendall  Station,  Oregon 

TACOMA  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
2142  East  D  St. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

Owners:  A.  Strom  and  H.  Dahl. 

TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS  INC. 
1801 -16th  Ave..  S.  W. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 

Vice  President  &  Secretary:    O.  M. 

Lund. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  D.  Haynes. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  S.  Robinson. 


TREGONING  BOAT  COMPANY 
6505  Seaview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  &  Mgr. :  James  J.  Tregoni ; 

ULTICAN  SHIPYARD 

Cosmopolis,  Washington 

UNITED  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD. 
Foot  of  Main  St. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office:  298  Steuart  t 

President:  R.  Christy. 
Vice  Pres.:  R.  W.  Macdonald. 
General  Manager:  George  Sutherla 
Naval  Architect:  E.  J.  Wegener. 

VIC  FRANCK  BOAT  COMPANY 
Seattle,  Washington 

Owner:  Mrs.  Ruth  Franck. 
A.  D.  Lester. 

VICTORY  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORA. 
TION 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

VIKINGS  PORT 

900  Coast  Highway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 


WALLACE  BRIDGE  &  STRUCTURAL 
STEEL  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

WARRENTON  SHIPYARDS,  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1339 
Astoria,  Oregon 

President:  O.  R.  McNall. 

Vice  President:  Arthur  Clare. 

Manager:  A.  J.  Roberts. 

Naval   Architect  and   Chief  Engineer 

Mario  Palmieri. 
Purchasing  Agent:  O.  R.  McNall. 

WASHINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

Mgr.:  Ray  L.  Butler. 

Purch.  Agt.:  P.  G.  Knox. 

WEST   COAST    SHIPBUILDING   &    DRY 
DOCK  CO. 
Berth  55.  P.  O.  Box  388 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Partners:  O.  F.  Collinge,  James  Fitz 

Patrick. 
Assistant  General  Mgr.:  Tracy  Gaffey. 
Hull  Supt.:  Tom  Keptner. 
Marine  Mach.  Foreman:  C.  A.  Swain. 

WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO..  INC. 
2505  E.  11th  St. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Partners:  M.  A.  Petrich,  H.  M.  Pet- 
rich,  Martin  Petrich,  Jr.,  Allen  Pet- 
rich. 

Chief  Engineer:  Gus  Nyman. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Chet  Ruff. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO.      ' 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office:  200  Bush  St. 

President:  H.  Tallerday. 

Vice  President  (Los  Angeles):  L.  N. 

Slater. 
Vice  President:  R.  D.  Plageman. 
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WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP 
3050  N.  W.  Front  St. 
Portland.  Ore. 

President     \    \l    Smith. 

'•I.   Ir 

w     \    Kettle- 
well. 

-    O.  lirown. 
Chiel  Engineer:  I    R    Daley. 
I,llr>  'I.   Brainerd. 

WILMINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Wilmington,  California 

i  Iman. 

res.:  Robert  E.  Carlson. 

■  r:  Hugh  M.  Vngelman 
<  liui  Engineer:  \\  E.  (.rum 
Purchasing  Agent:  Charles  E.  Dayton. 

WINSLOW   MARINE   RAILWAY  &   SHIP- 
BUILDING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  Capt.  James  Griffiths. 
Vice  President:  Stanley  A.  Griffiths. 
Manager:  A.  W.  Copp. 
Assistant  Manager:  H.  A.  Ayers. 
Manager  Repair  Division:  A.  J.  Lind- 

gren. 
Chief  Engineer:  T.  McLacliIan 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  C.  Gaumnitz. 

WRANG  SHIPYARD 
1811   Eldridge  Ave. 
Bcllingham,  Washington 

President:  G.  Wrang. 


Book  Reviews 

Industrial  Fire  Brigades  Training 
Manual— The  text  of  this  184-page 
volume,  recently  published  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
was  prepared  by  the  N.F.P.A.  Com- 
mittee on  Firemen's  Training,  a 
group  of  leading  fire  chiefs  and  fire 
protection  experts.  Profusely  illus- 
trated with  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs. Page  size  8j/2  x  11  inches. 
Single  copies  $1.50  postpaid  from  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association. 
60  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

It  is  designed  to  meet  three  wide- 
Spread  demands:  First,  as  a  training 
manual  for  employees  assigned  to 
carry  out  fire-fighting  duties  under 
direction  of  the  chief  of  the  private 
brigade;  second,  as  a  reference  book 
in  those  plants  where  a  fire  brigade 
is  already  organized,  but  where  the 


Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Urydock 
-Corporation 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 


SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


Shipbuilding   and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT   AND    NAVAL   VESSELS 

ft   ft 


Cable  Address: 

"LASHIPCO" 


experience  ol  a  large  group  of  exports 
cm  be  profitably  utilized;  and  third. 
in  those  plants  which  need  the  essen 
tials  but  not  the  details  of  large  plant 
fire  protection  organization 

Fathoms  Below;  by  Frank  Meier: 
320  pages,  5I/2  x  8  inches;  24  half- 
tone illustrations;  hound  in  light  blue 
buckram,  with  dark  blue  stampings; 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  6?  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York.    Price  $3.00  net. 

The  i    this   tine   book   is 

"Under    Sea    Salvage    from    Sailing 
Ships    to    the    Normandie."     Frank 


JULY 


1943 


Meier,  a  native  of  New  York  City 
and  a  former  Navy  man,  is  an  expert 
diver  of  long  experience.  In  this  new 
book  he  tells  the  story  of  the  past 
and  present  history  of  shipping,  and 
offers  much  fascinating  information 
concerning  submarine  diving  ex  pen 
ments  and  gear. 

The  stories  are  full  of  drama  and 
dangerous  experiences  that  produce 
thrill  and  excitement  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  true  experience  that  should 
be  very  valuable  in  these  days  of  war 
salvage. 
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BATTLESHIP  or  FISHING  BOAT 


Mo  matter  what  the  type  of  ship  .  .  .  there's 
an  Exide  Marine  Battery  designed  to  give  it  dependable  ser- 
vice. Reasonable  cost,  plus  long  and  trouble-free  operation, 
make  Exide  the  wise  choice  aboard  vessels  of  every  size. 

THE   ELECTRIC   STORAGE    BATTERY   CO.,   Philadelphia 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF.  SEATTLE,  WASH.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

1043  S.  Grand  Ave.  1919-20  Smith  Tower  Bldg.  6150  Third  Street 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


t*e 


T^R, 


res 


Hardwoods  for  Shipbuilders 


Barneveld  Avenue  and  Newcomb  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

VAIencia  4200 


EEfcEHZEH    I 


«*rl 


WESTERN  GEAR  WORKS] 

417    NINTH   AVENUE   SOUTH    •    SEATTLE 


THE  SPHERICAL  COMPASS 

and  other  navigational 

equipment  manufactured 

by  the 

KELVIN-WHITE  CO. 

90    State   Street,    Boston,    Mass., 

are  sold  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  by 

CAPT.    FRANK    JANSEN,    1361   SOUTH    FLOWER   ST..   LOS   ANGELES 

GEORGE   E.    BUTLER   CO.. 356  CALI FORN 1A  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NUTTALL-STYRIS    CO..    825    COLUMBIA    ST.,    SAN     DIEGO 

MAX    KUNEK   COMPANY.  812   FIRST  AVENUE.  SEATTLE 

PACIFIC     MARINE     SUPPLY     COMPANY.     SEATTLE 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


544  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 


1'Ki.i.il  U.S.  Navy  Photograph 

When  a  sub  sinks   .1  ship,  it  is  marksmanship  that  counts,  but  when 

a  ship  rams  and  sinks  a  sub,  maneuverability  does  the  trick. 

^^^    ^^^  That's  what  happened  when  the  coast  guard  cutter  George  II'.  Campbell, 

■V  I  equipped  with  LidgerwoodSteeringGear  recently  rammed  an  enemy  sub. 

I1      Lm        Lightning  like  turns  and  accurate  steering  combined  with  dependable 

apparatus  enabled  her  to  outsmart  the  undersea  craft  with  a  deadly  aim 

that   crushed    her   hull. 

LIDGERWOOD   STEERS  TO   VICTORY. 


STEERING 
GEARS 

• 
WINDLASSES 

WINCHES 


LIB 


Established 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Works —ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 


TOWING 

r/.hCHINES 

• 

DECK  MACHINERY 

e 

CAPSTANS 


en  in 


YORK... 


do  as  many  of  America's  most 
seasoned  travelers  do — stop  at 
the  Plaza  facing  Central  Park. 
It's  the  closest  approach  to  a 
summer  resort  in  New  York,  with 
big  airy  rooms,  many  air-condi- 
tioned. 

Tariff  from   $4  per   person 

(2  in  a  room);  single  rooms 

are  from  $6 

me  PlUiM 

5TH  AVENUE  AT  59TH  STREET 

Henry  A.  Rost.  Pres.  and  Managing  Director 
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TOUMlY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMATIC  CORPORATION  (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level.  Ships  Draft.  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 

GArfield    8102  SAN    FRANCISCO  115-117    Steuart    St. 


ELECTRIC   & 
ENGINEERING   CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS . .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  . .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS  . .  ARMATURE  WINDING  . .  SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


BUNKER  HILL 

LEAD 

SOLDERS 

BABBITT     METALS 

*  *  * 

Many  tons  of  our  metals  are  now  in  marine 
service,  helping  our  Navy  and  Maritime 
Commission  do  a  good  job. 

Perhaps  we  can  help  you,  too.  Let  us  know 
your  requirements.   We  will  do  the  rest. 

*  *  ¥ 

SERVICE  .  .  .  QUALITY  .  .  .  EXPERIENCE 

Northwest  Lead  Company 


BUNKER  HILL 
N     METALS     / 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

SU    4657 


SEATTLE 

EL  3616 


o 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 


ELLIOTT  company 

LAGONDA    TUBE    CLEANER    DEPT. 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 

813  RIALTO  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  2812 

*  Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.       Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  Bldg, 


TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 

Hundreds  of  ships  .  ,  .  merchant  and  fighting  .  .  . 
that  America  sends  to  sea  today  are  fitted  with 
Todd  Combustion  Equipment.  What  better  testi- 
monial could  there  be  to  the  high  combustion  effi- 
ciency, the  operating  depend- 
ability, the  capacity  to  deliver 
all-out,  round-the-clock  per- 
formance of  Todd  installations 
than  this  single  fact? 

TODD  SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION 

TODD  COMBUSTION  DIVISION 


JULY 


1943 
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CHAS.  A.   YOUNG  CO. 

Wire  Rope 

Manila  Rope 

Chain  -  Blocks 

Ship  Rigging 

_    Splicing  Socketing 


Agents   for 
Jonas  &  Loughlin  Steel  Corp. 

Wire    Rope 
Mallory  Logging  Equip.  Co. 
Blocks.  Shackles.  Hooks 


Heavy  Hoisting  Slings 

Well  Equipped  Rigging  Shop 

Guaranteed  Workmanship 

• 

840  HARRISON   STREET 

San  Francisco  Slitter  1671 


ike   Diketwood  jSuitami 

ofi  Skip   &onittuction 

There  it  an  Isherwood  System  for  every  type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers .     .     .     . 

Over  500.000  deadweight  tons  —  Freighters 

and  Tankers  —  on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 
4  Lloyds  Ave.,  London  EC. 3  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


"STURDI-LITE'Y^W 

For  — 

NAME  AND  LABEL 

DAMAGE  CONTROL 

HANDWHEEL  LABEL 
PLATES 
ENGINE  TELEGRAPH  DIALS 
CARDHOLDERS  TOOL  CHECKS 

"A  substitute  for  critical  metals" 

BEACON   BOX  COMPANY 

440  Natoma  Street  EXbrook  2892 

San  Francisco 


Propeller  Design 


•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your  prob- 
lems ...  we  special- 
ize in  propeller  de- 
sign. 

WILLIAM    LAMBIE,   Naval  Architect 
106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

ESTABLISHED    IN    11*0 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain   Plug     •     Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work     •     Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufactured 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlack  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


MatiiiUn  tun  i  •.   nl 


WATERTIGHT 

FIXTURES 

AND    FITTINGS 

Ask  for  Our  Catalog  No.  3 

AGENTS 
MARINE   ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR  CO. 

MARINE   ELECTRIC  CO. 

195  FREMONT  STREET     •     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
Telephone   EXbrook  6312  —  Established    1886 


HAVISIDE   COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges Capacity  up  to   100  tons 

Submarine   Diving 
SHIP  CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 

Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 

Columbia    Steel  Co.'s   Products   (Subsidiary   U.   S.   Steel   Corporation) 

American   Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE   COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
40  Spear  Street     •     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


WATER  COOLERS 

FOR  SHIPBOARD  USE 

•SELF-CONTAINED   NAVY   MODELS 
•  SCUTTLE    BUTT   TANK   TYPES 

Meet  Navy  and   Maritime   Specifications 
IMMEDIATE   SHIPMENT 

fiitrine 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
53  Lexington  Ave. .Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

^rn  ^Jlnie   of-  J-^eace 
for  War 

AMERICAN 

311     CALIFORNIA     STREET 


We  have  complied  with  that  time-honored  slogan. 
When  the  war  came,  we  were  ready.  Our  entire  organiza- 
tion is  enlisted  in  the  war  effort — in  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air,  at  sea  and  ashore. 

Our  ships  and  our  personnel  are  serving  Our  Country, 
our  Allies  and  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  When  it's 
all  over,  we'll  resume  our  peacetime  services,  chastened  by 
experience,  a  bigger  and  better  operation  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  as  usual. 

PRESIDENT  LINES 

DOuglas     6000 


EUTECTIC   WELDING  temperature  indicator;  when  it  melts 

(Continued  from  page  126)  in  front  of  the  flame,  the  welder  can 

Autochemic  Flux  No.   16  is  a  perfect         start  melting  his  rod.    No  fusion  of 


Examples    of    Eutectic 
low-temperature  weld- 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 

HALF    MODELS  ...  For  the   men   who   lay   out   the   ship's 
plating. 

STRUCTURAL    MODELS    .   .   .   For  analysis   and   solving 
problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL    SECTIONS    .   .   .   For  visual  training  of 
personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS  .  .  .  Funy  detailed,  decorated 
models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
lor  .ill  shipyard  personnel. 


VAN   RYPER 


VINEYARD  HAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Pegs  140 


the  steel  takes  place.  Tensile  strength 
on  chrome  moly  steel  is  as  high  as 
117,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  when  using 
Castolin  Eutectic  Alloy  No.   16. 

4.  When  the  weld  is  complete, 
keep  torch  circling  for  three  geeonds 
around  tubing  to  avoid  too  rapid 
cooling. 

According  to  tests  made  in  accord- 
ance with  Army  and  Navy  Specifica- 
tions No.  20013B,  it  was  proved  that 
the  tensile  strength  of  joints  made 
with  Castolin  Eutectic  Alloy  No.  16 
is  between  10.8  per  cent  and  35.4  per 
cent  higher  than  the  strength  re- 
quired by  the  specifications. 

Flexible  Wood  Link  Mat 

The  development  of  substitute  ma- 
terials in  the  manufacturing  of  mat- 
ting for  the  marine  field  became  a 
vital  necessity  when  rubber  and  other 
materials  were  put  on  the  critical 
list,  if  the  safety,  sanitation  and  com- 
fort features  of  matting  were  to  con- 
tinue available. 

The  research  staff  of  the  American 
Mat  Corporation,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
have  come  up  with  a  number  of  most 
acceptable  substitutes,  .all  of  which 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
grueling  factory  tests  to  prove  the 
ability  to  withstand  abuse  way  be- 
yond that  encountered  in  common 
usage.  In  some  instances  the  new 
types  stood  up  even  better  than  the 
originals. 

The  most  recent  devlopment,  flexi- 
ble wood  link  matting,  has  just  been 
announced.  This  mat  is  substantially 
constructed  of  wood  links.  It  is  light 
in  weight  and  can  be  rolled  or  folded 
up  for  easy  handling  and  cleaning. 
Lying  flat,  it  follows  the  contour  of 
the  floor. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


Th»   fl.-i.blr    wood   link 


Flexible  wood  link  matting  makes 
i"r  safety  underfoot,  is  comfortable 
to  stand  on,  and  atf, >rJ<  good  drain 
igc.  The  ends  are  beveled  to  reduce 
he  danger  of  tripping.    It  comes  in 

.itur.il  wood  color  and  is  inexpen 
nvcly  priced.    The  mat  is  1"  thick. 

id  comes  in  stock  sizes:  18"  x  32", 
-•»"  x  J8",  and  JO"  x  44".  hut  can 
ibo  be  obtained  in  special  sues  of 
ny  length  and  up  to  36"  in  width. 

Flexible  wood  link  matting  is  par 
icukrly  applicable  tor  use  on  oily 
nJ  greasy  floors  and  around  machin 
O' 

To  help  m  conserving  present  m. it 
tag  through  proper  e.ire.  American 

kfat  h.is  set  up  .1  special  service  and 
idvisory  department  for  the  duration. 
Detailed  literature  is  being  made 
iv.ulahle  for  the  asking. 

'lew  Emergency 
.ighting  Unit 

Requiring  no  fixtures  or  wiring, 
ither  than  plug-in  connections  to  the 
tc  supply,  the  new  Exidc  Lightguard 
Emergency    Lighting    Unit    lor    war- 


,IMU'    Scrvici     is    announced    by    The 
rage    Battery   Company, 
Philadelphia. 

It    ha.    been    designed    to    meet    the 

need  lor  .,  source  of  emergency  light 

hi    war    plant.,    arsenals,    ordnance 
plants,  shipyards,  lactones,  and  other 

where  wartime  activity 
1  the  potential  dangers 
ing  from  power-line  failure,  fire-,  and 
sabotage      It    throws  a   beam  of  light 
50  it    wide  a  distance  "I"  150  to  200 
feet,  covering  an  area  of  7500  sq.  feet 

With  power  lines  loaded  to  cap 
acity.  plant  feeder-  are  in  many  cases 
overloaded,  needing  only  a  slight  up- 
setting load  condition  to  produce  a 
lighting  failure.  When  the  lights  go 
out  and  machinery  continues  to  run 
on  momentum,  the  Lightguard,  by 
automatically  switching  on  a  broad 
beam  of  light,  helps  to  reduce  the 
accident  hazard,  particularly  in  those 
plants  where  men  and  women  un- 
familiar with  machinery  are  working. 
It  is  particularly  useful  in  Wlhdowless 
plants,  many  of  which  have  been 
bu:lt  recently. 


• 


Emergency  lighting 
unit. 


ULY     •      I  943 


Complete 

servicing  units 

in  themselves 

or  can  be 

incorporated 

into  mobile 

canteens. 


tor  servicing  workers 
near    their    work 


Industrial  war  plants,  shipyards  and  aircraft 
plants,  munitions  and  loading  plants,  are  find- 
ing necessary  PORTABLE  equipment  lor  trans- 
porting hoi  foods  and  liquids  to  workers  NEAR 
THEIR  WORK.  Immensely  increased  personnel, 
wide-spread  operations,  overcrowded  cafe 
terias,  many  workers  far  from  cafeterias,  are 
necessitating  de-centralizing  war-plant  feeding 
operations  and  a  need  for  portable  equipment 
in  which  hot  foods  and  liquids  can  be  kept 
hot  while  being  transported  anywhere  indoors 
or  outdoors  throughout  the  plant. 
Over  100  large  war  plants  already  have 
AerVoiDs  in  service  and  doing  a  Job  no  other 
equipment  can  do  so  efficiently  and  with  such 
small  expenditure  of  critical  materials,  small 
upkeep,   low  operation  cost. 

How  and  why  AerVoiDs  are  going  into  wrr 
plants  in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  in 
the   words   of   the   users    themselves,   is   told   in 

Ask  for  Circular  PM  9-43 


AerVoiD  all-metal 

vacuum-insulated  Hot  Food 

Soup  and  Coffee  Carriers 


VACUUM  CAN  COMPANY 

25    SOUTH    HOYNE   AVENUE 
CHICAGO       12,       ILLINOIS 
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DELIVERY 
TODAY! 


ROD  HOLDER 

INSULATORS! 

THOSE  fast-wearing  insulator  parts  on  your  weld- 
inj:  rod  holders  require  constant  attention.  Send 
us  your  order  for  replacements  today! 

These  longer-lived  molded  Cups,  Tips,  and  other  in- 
sulators can  be  shipped  in  quantity  the  day  your 
order  is  received.  You  can  keep  your  holders  insulat- 
ed right  on  the  job.  eliminate  weeks  of  waiting  for 
factory  delivery,  cut  down  on  holder  maintenance! 

Available  in  sizes  for  A-l,  A -2  and  A-3  popular-make 
holders.  Currently  available  on  AA-1  priority.  Let  us 
fill  your  order  today     or  write  for  the  full  details! 

RASMUSSEN  IRON  WORKS 

308  West  Philadelphia  Whittier,  California 

Phone  Whittier  424-273 


EUGENE  V.  WINTER  CO. 


Representing 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP  & 

MACHINE  CO. 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  for  marine. 

industrial  and  refinery  service. 

CONDENSER  SERVICE  &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

Heat  Exchanger  Specialists. 

FEED  WATER  HEATER  &  EVAPORATOR  COILS 
Carried  in  San  Francisco  Stock. 

DE  LUXE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Absorption-type  filters  for  fuel  and  lube  oil. 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  for  gaso- 
line and  diesel  engines,  and  air  compressors. 

RED  HAND  COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  INC. 

Marine  Bottom  Paints. 
KOPPERS  CO.— AMERICAN  HAMMERED 
PISTON  RING  DIVISION 

Piston  rings  for  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam  engines, 
air  compressors.  Diameters  from  1  inch  to  120  inches 
— separately  cast. 

BLACKBURN,  SMITH  MFG.  CO. 

Feed  Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors  and  Strainers 

EUGENE     V.     WINTER     CO. 

15  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Phone:  DOuglas  2714 


JvlILK  ii  meeting  deliu&uf,  aatebl 


BRONZE 
FLANGED  MARINE  VALVES 

We  manufacture  stop  checks,  swing 
checks,  angle,  globe,  cross,  gate  and  back 
pressure  relief  valves  made  specifically 
for  marine  use.  All  valves  approved  by 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 


Direct  Factory 
Representation 

for  Entire 
Pacific  Coast ! 
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PICKLE  AND  PAINT  SERVICE 
ff<v  SHIPBUILDERS 


Now  in  full  operation,  this  new  Emsco  pickle  and 
paint  plant  is  one  of  the  largest,  most  modern,  and 
best  equipped  in  the  United  States,  with  a  capacity  for 
handling  large  volumes  of  hull  plate,  armor  plate,  and 
other  parts  of  a  ship's  structure. 

The  process  offers  many  important  advantages  to 
shipbuilders.  It  eliminates  the  slow,  costly  work  of 
cleaning  a  complete  assembly;  protects  the  steel  dur- 
ing the  construction  period;  facilitates  fabrication  by 
increasing  welding  efficiency;  and  makes  possible 
stronger  welds  at  reduced  costs. 

This  new  plant  provides  west  coast  shipbuilders 
w  ith  all  the  facilities  and  advantages  of  Naval  and  pri- 
vate establishments  of  this  character,  and  insures  qual- 
ity workmanship  combined  with  fast,  dependable 
service.  Your  inquiries  are  invited. 


CK  &  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


Plant:   6701-7101  South  Alameda  Street 


P.  O.  BOX  2098.  TERMINAL  ANNEX 
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Now  Doing  343  Important  War  Jobs 

with  Uncle  Sam's  Fighting  Forces! 


BY  actual  count,  the  ropes  made  by  Columbian 
are  specified  for  343  separate  and  distinct 
uses  by  the  Navy,  the  Army,  the  Merchant  Mar- 
ine and  the  Air  Corps.  And  that  doesn't  begin  to 
cover  the  full  list,  for  ropes  known  as  "auxiliary 
lines"  are  constantly  doing  odd  jobs  that  were 
never  dreamed  of  in  the  original  specifications. 
Men,  ships,  guns  and  mechanized  divisions  would 
soon  be  lost  without  rope.  Rope  is  a  sinew  of  war, 
the  men  and  women  who  make  it  are  first  line 
soldiers  on  the  production  front. 


The  demand  for  Columbian 
Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila  Rope 
by  our  armed  forces  is  the  rea- 
son why  none  is  available  to 
fill  civilian  needs.  For  such  uses, 
we  will  continue  to  manufacture 
rope  from  the  best  available 
fibre  permitted  for  such  uses  by 
government  regulations. 


COLUMBIAN    ROPE    COMPANY 

Auburn,  "The  Cordage  City"  N.  Y. 
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■Hccident  J^teirention 


board  ia  getting  swamped  .mj  will  he 
completely  clogged. 

Most   political  expect 

a. -J  by 
the  Smith'Conally  anti-strike  hill. 
which  will  bring  .1  larger  timid  of  dis 
putes  to  the  Board 

W  L.  B.  1-  urging  industrialists 
and  manufacturers  to  set  up  within 
their  own  plants  simple,  effective  ar 
titration  machinery  through  which 
the  majority  of  these  disputes  can  be 
settled  without  bringing  them  to  the 
Board. 

A  number  oi  leading  firms  have  .il 
ready  set  up  this  type  of  in-plant  ar- 
bitration, and  W'.L.B.  has  prepared 
complete  help-  for  anyone  who  de- 
sires to  use  them  in  preparing  his  la- 
bor relations  departments  tor  modern 
self-contained  arbitration  of  any  la- 
bor grievance. 


TtK    prevention    ol    accidents    is 
good  business,  .mJ  American  indus- 
try    .it  least  the  larger  plant  units 
long  has  been  convinced  of  it. 

A  shrinking  accident  frequency 
rate,  or  no  accidents  at  all,  is  fol- 
lowed automatically  by  increased  effi- 
ciency just  as  surely  as  a  dog  is  tnl 
lowed  by  its  tail. 

Industry  has  demonstrated  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  douht  that  the  fre- 
quency of  accidents  in  its  shops  can 
he  cut  down  and  eliminated. 

But  how  ahout  accidents  that  strike 
down  employees  while  they  are  off 
the  joh — away  from  work?  Are  they 
management's  business?  What  a  man 
n  his  own  time  obviously  is 
pretty  much  his  own  business  and 
something  for  which  he  has  to  answer 
only  to  his  own  conscience  and  the 
'  his  community. 

However,  there  is  no  disputing  the 
point  that  an  accident  suffered  off  the 
job  keeps  a  man  away  from  his  work 
just  as  effectively  as  an  accident  suf- 
fered on  the  job. 

When  war  broke  and  man  power 
got  scarce  and  ever  more  scarce, 
progressive  plant  managers  stopped 
stroking  their  chins  over  the  lengths 
to  which  management  might  go  to 
control  the  off-the-job  accident  prob- 
lem. 

Company  after  company  began  to 
tally  up  its  accident  score.  They 
found  that  absenteeism  caused  by  off- 
the-job  accidents  was  five,  seven,  as 
much  as  ten  times  greater  than  ab- 
senteeisms caused  by  on-the-job  acci- 
dents. 


One  large  corporation  lost  three 
employees  through  fatal  work  acci- 
dents in  1942  -but  47  of  its  em- 
ployees were  killed  in  accidents  that 
occurred  off  the  job! 

The  National  Safety  Council  re- 
ports that  last  year,  while  18,500 
workers  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of 
accidents  on  the  job,  no  fewer  than 
26,500  were  killed  on  the  streets,  in 
other  public  places  and  at  home. 

What  is  the  off-the-job  accident 
score  of  your  employees?  How  does 
it  compare  with  the  on-the-job  score 
in  your  plant?  If  your  experience 
tells  you  that  something  should  be 
done  about  your  off-the-job  accident 
problem,  without  meddling  at  all  with 
their  private  lives,  the  National  Safe- 
ty Council  is  the  "doctor"  you  should 
call  in.  The  Council,  out  of  its  30- 
odd  years  of  experience  in  prescrib- 
ing for  accident  ills  of  all  sorts,  has 
developed  a  new,  complete,  intelli- 
gent, educational  program  for  indus- 
try to  use  in  combating  off-the-job  ac- 
cidents. We've  seen  and  studied  the 
ingredients  of  this  program  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  you. 


Jlabot  (ftlevancei 

In  the  week  ending  June  25  last, 
there  were  referred  to  the  regional 
offices  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  141  labor  dispute  cases.  As  of 
that  date  the  Board  already  had  a 
backlog  of  1564  disputes  awaiting  set- 
tlement. It  is  very  evident  from  these 
figures    that    the    machinery    of    the 
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"There   go  the  ship-  .   ,   ,   there  that 
Leviathan"  .  .  . 

Watching  the  gray  hulls,  seeing  them 
slowly  pass 

Out  through  the  narrow  river,  under 
the  span 

Of  arching  bridges,  I  hear  again  the 
class 

At  Sunday  School  repeating:  "Thou 
hast  made 

All  these,  they  wait  upon  Thee,  they 
are  filled. 

Why  should  our  hearts  be  troubled 
and  afraid? 

Our  days  are  shadows,  but  the  Lord 
doth  build 

Eternal  and  doth  judge  all  that  we 
are. 

He  hath  remembered  His  covenants 
forever: 

He  hath  destroyed  His  enemies  afar 

And  scattered  all  the  proud.   Clothed 
with  the  light, 

He  walketh  with  the  wind;  He  fail- 
eth  never." 

Lord,  be  with  all  the  ships  that  sail 
tonight! 

Sara  King  Carleton. 

Reprinted  From  thi    Ne«   Y»k  Herald  Tribune. 
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CaRLY  in  1942,  the 
Army  requisitioned  from  the  Daunt- 
less Towing  Company  .1  new  steel 
diesel-powered  tug,  the  Dauntless  15. 
So  highly  were  the  Army  authorities 
impressed  by  the  performance  of  this 
tug  that  they  promptly  ordered  eight 
duplicates  from  her  builders,  the 
Jakobson  Shipyard  at  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island,  and  specified  Enterprise 
diesels  equipped  for  supercharging. 
This  group  of  tugs  are  officially  des- 
ignated LT  boats,  but  each  has  a 
name:  Number  one,  the  Major  Ethel 

Launching  of   LT-2  on  marine  railway. 


ENTERPRISE  ENGINES  WITH  EXHAUST 
TURBO-SUPERCHARGERS  SPECIFIED  FOR 
MOST   MODERN   SEAGOING   TOWBOATS 


A.  Robbins,  was  put  through  her 
official  trials  on  April  1,  and  the 
others  are  being  finished  at  short 
intervals  thereafter. 

The  hull  of  the  LT  class  is  113  feet 
long  with  a  beam  of  25  feet,  and  is  of 
all-welded  steel  construction.  Com- 
modious and  comfortable  quarters  for 
the  crew  are  located  in  two  compart- 
ments fitted  m  the  forehold.  As  will 
be  noted  in  an  illustration,  these 
rooms  arc  nicely  equipped  with  com- 
fortable berths,  tables  and  seats,  and 
arc  steam  heated  and  mechanically 
ventilated.  Practically  all  the  rest  of 
the  undcrdeck  hull  space  is  occupied 
by  machinery  and  fuel,  lube  oil  and 
water  tanks. 

The  superstructure  on  the  main 
deck    level    is    arranged    to    provide: 
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Four  double  staterooms,  two  on  each 
side  of  a  fore  and  aft  passage;  access 
to  the  crew's  quarters  at  the  forward 
end  and  to  the  engine  room  at  the 
after  end  of  this  fore  and  aft  passage; 
an  athwartship  passage  leading  to 
the  deck  port  and  starboard  at  the 
after  end   of   fore   and   aft   passage; 


ON   THE   FACING   PAGE: 

( 1 )  One  of  the  compartments  for  crew 
in  forehold. 

(2)  Captain's  bedroom.  « 

(3)  Pilot  house  looking  forward,  featur- 
ing steering  wheel  and  binnacle. 

(4)  Radio   room   with   short-wave,    long- 
wave and  broadcast  equipment. 
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Engineer's  stateroo 


and  a  shower  and  toilet  compartment 
port  and  starboard  on  the  after  side 
of  athwartship  passage.  Next  in  or- 
der aft  is  the  upper  portion  of  the 
engine  room.  On  the  aft  side  of  this 
space  in  the  port  corner  is  located  a 
small  room  fitted  as  a  laundry.  Aft 
of  the  engine  room  is  the  galley  and 
messroom.  The  Webb  40-inch  oil- 
burning  range,  and  a  stainless  steel 
sink  and  ample  cupboard  space  are 
installed  against  the  forward  bulk- 
head, and  the  mess  table  against  the 
after  bulkhead,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  trunk  that  carries  the  towing 
cable  down  to  the  towing  machine  in 
the  after  end  of  the  engine  room. 

Above  this  deckhouse  at  the  for- 
ward end  is  the  standard,  elevated 
tug  pilot  house,  plus  a  chart  room, 
the  captain's  cabin  and  a  radio  room. 

The  pilot  house  is  thoroughly 
equipped  for  navigation,  including 
an  R.  C.  A.  radio  direction  finder. 

It  is  said  of  the  tug  that,  "there 
ain't    much    to   her   but    her   power 
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plant,"  and  certainly  on  these  LT 
class  Army  tugs,  that  description  fits 
perfectly. 

The  propulsion  engine  in  each  tug 
is  a  four-cycle,  eight-cylinder,  super-] 
charged  Enterprise  diesel,  direct  con-j 
nected  to  the  shaft.    With  a  bore  of' 
16  inches  and  a  stroke  of  20  inches, 
this  engine  develops  1200  hp  at  the 
rated  speed  of  275  rpm.    It  is  a  self- 
contained  unit  with  built-in  service 
pumps  driven  off  the  crank  shaft  at 
the   forward    end,    and    with    Elliot- 
Buchi  exhaust  turbine  supercharger 
built  on  at  the  after  end.  As  arranged 


After  end  of  pilot  house,  showing  R.C.A. 
radio  direction  finder  and  tell  tale  board 
for  running  lights. 


on  the  Enterprise  engine,  the  super- 
charger occupies  the  space  directly 
over  the  flywheel  and  thrust  block, 
and  the  overall  length  of  engine,  in- 
cluding those  two  items,  is  not  in- 
creased. 

All  control  instruments  for  the  en- 
gine are  located  on  a  small  panel 
above  the  built-in  auxiliaries  at  the 
forward  end,  and  are  operated  by  two 
small  levers,  one  of  which  regulates 
starting,  reversing  and  stopping,  and 
the  other  acts  on  the  Woodward  hy- 
draulic governor  to  regulate  fuel  in- 
jection and  speed.  Equipment  in- 
cludes: Weston  tachometer  for  engine 


Galley  and  mess  table. 


speed;  Alnor  pyrometer  for  cylinder 
exhaust  temperatures;  and  Viking 
alarm  indicators  and  howler  to  pro- 
tect engine  against  failure  of  lubri- 
cating oil  or  of  cooling  water. 

During  trials  this  engine  on  emer- 
gency reverse  tests  goes  readily  from 
full  speed  ahead  through  reverse  and 
is  picking  up  speed  astern  all  in  less 
than  10  seconds. 

With  the  fuel  lever  set  in  one  posi- 
tion for  slow  speed,  the  engine  may 
be  started,  stopped,  or  reversed  by 
the  movement  of  the  maneuvering 
lever,  which  is  very  easily  operated 
with  one  hand.  When  the  tug  is  in 
the  clear  and  the  tow  is  straight 
away,  speed  is  adjusted  to  order  by 
slight  movements  of  the  fuel  lever. 

All  cooling  of  this  engine  is  effect- 
ed by  fresh  water  circulation  in  a 
closed  system.  A  Ross  heat  exchanger 
cools  the  fresh  circulating  water.  Two 
fresh  water  tanks,  built  into  the  en- 
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pro\  iJi-   make  up 
ieah  » 

$  hall  i  t hi-  hull    Pumps 

i>r  circulating  the  cooling  wat 
iuilt  intu  the  engine  and  dri< 
hi-  crank  shaft    A  Vikii 
the  -.ilt  wai 

ind  .1 
everaible  centrifugal  pump  circulates 
Ik-  fresh  water 

Lubricating  .>il  is  pumped  from  the 
ump  m  the  engine  bed  plate  t>>  the 
irious  bearings  on  t hi-  engini  \ 
iharples  centrifuge  is  used  t"r  clean 
ng,  and  a  Ross  heat  exchang 
Doling  the  lubricating  oil 

Puel  "il  is  pumped  to  the  engine 
(trough  a  Briggs  clarifier  and  Nugent 
Iters  and  delivered  t<>  the  atomizing 
lozzles  by  an   American  B 


The  8-cylinder.  1200-hp  Enterprise  super 
charged  diesel  dominates  the  engini 
room   space. 


em    with    individual    pumps,    each 
nounted  on  top  <>t   the  crani 
djacent   to   the   cylinder   which    it 
erves. 

Tankage  in  the  machinery  space, 
d  addition  to  the  fresh  water  ballast 
anks  already  mentioned,  includes:  A 
ubricatirig  oil  tank  on  the  port  side, 

large  fuel  oil  tank  on  the  starboard 
ide,  a  domestic  water  tank,  and  a 
ratable  water  tank. 

Two  Electro-Dynamic  generating 
inits,  one  of  25-  and  the  other  of  45 
cw  capacity,  are  mounted  on  the  same 
haft  and  driven  by  V  belt  from  the 

Upper  engine  room,  feoturing  lube  o'l 
and  kerosene  tanks,  cylinder  tops  and 
exhaust  turbo-supercharger  of  Enterprise 
propulsion  diesel.  Note  insulated  exhaust 
from  exhaust  turbine. 

nam  engine  shaft.  The  smaller  gen 
•rator,  operating  in  connection  with 
i  100-cell  Edison  storage  battery,  pro 
.•ides  ample  electric  energy  for  ship's 
lervice  and  lights.  The  45-kw  ma 
hine  provides  power  exclusively  tor 
he  SO-hp  Reliance  motor  of  the 
■\Imon  Johnson  electric  towing  ma 
'hine.  This  machine  is  located  in  the 
itter  end  of  the  engine  room  space 
ind  its  cable  passes  up  through  a  ver 
ical  trunk,  over  a  large  sheave,  and 
rut  through  the  towing  chocks. 
For  standby  service,  an  auxiliary 
(Page  RS,  pleas,- 1 

Almon  Johnson  electric  towing  machine 
in  after  section  of  engine  room.  At  bot- 
tom center,  propeller  shaft  may  be  seen 
passing  under  this  machinery. 
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Turing  the  spring 

and  summer  of  1942,  there  was  built 
at  Richmond  on  a  site  between  Rich- 
mond shipyards  No.  1  and  No.  2,  a 
large,  open-ended  shop  building  espe- 
cially designed  to  prefabricate  and 
preassemble  complete  deck  houses  for 
the  Maritime  Commission  EC-2  type 
(Liberty)  steamers. 

The  building,  structurally,  is  com 

1  i     of  steel-supported 

ways,  each  with  the  stability  to 

support  two  overhead  electric  travel 

ing  bridge  cranes  of  sufficient  capac 

ity     to     handle     easily     the     heaviest 

weights    invoked     in     the     proposed 

S.   For  the  shop  portion  of  their 

length  n      roofed 

and   sided.     As  will   be   noted   in   the 

illustration,  the  crane  ways  extend  at 

hop. 

Inside  the  -Imp    along  each  wall. 
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is  a  row  of  offices  and  storerooms. 
Under  each  set  of  crane  ways  there 
are  four  tracks.  On  each  pair  of 
tracks,  especially-designed  steel  car- 
riages travel  on  small  flanged  wheels, 
and  carry  similar  wheels  on  their  up- 
per edges.  Resting  on  these  upper 
wheels  are  flat  steel  frames  spanning 
both  pairs  of  tracks.  These  latter 
frames  carry  on  their  under  side 
tracks  which  engage  the  upper 
wheels.  The  upper  sides  of  the  frames 
carry  longitudinal  bars  which  are  ad- 
justed  to  fit  the  camber  of  the  main 
deck  beams  of  a  Liberty  steamer.  It 
will  be  apparent  that  this  assembly 
is  designed  for  moving  a  heavy 
weight  at  a  slow  pace  on  "live" 
rollers,  which  is  the  most  efficient 
method  of  accomplishing  that  result. 
Since  this  shop  was  built,  the  two 
yards,    Richmond    No.    1    and    Rich- 


mond No.  2,  have  in  practice,  and 
officially,  become  one  yard,  and  this 
"pre-fab"  section  of  the  yard  has  in- 
cluded other  shops  and  open  parks  in 
which  other  sections  of  Liberty  hulls, 
such  as  double  bottoms,  fore  peak, 
after  peak,  shaft  alley  and  cofferdam. 

Above:  General  view  of  "Pre-Fab"  at 
Richmond,   taken  from  the  starting  end. 

Left:  Jig  at  the  end  of  "Pre-Fab"  shop 
for  forming  the  main  deck  section  in 
way  of  deck  house. 

are  prefabricated,  preassembled,  and, 
to  some  extent,  pre-equipped. 

At  the  easterly  end  of  the  deck 
house  shop  there  is  a  jig  which  rep- 
resents in  reverse  that  portion  of  the 
main  deck  of  a  Liberty  hull  which 
supports  the  deck  house.  On  this, 
the  fabricated  deck  plating  is  assem- 
bled and  welded,  and  the  deck  beams 
welded  in  place.  This  jig  gives  the 
advantage  of  "down  hand"  welding 
on  this  large  surface.  The  deck  sec- 
tion, after  welding,  is  turned  over  by 
the  cranes  and  located  very  carefully 
right  side  up  on  the  frames  over  the 
carriages. 

The  deck  house  structure,  with  its 
piping,  wiring,  ventilating  ducts  and 
all  built-in  features,  is  built  up  on 
this  deck  sectron  as  it  progresses 
through  the  shop.  The  length  of  the 
shop  allows  three  deck  houses  on  the 
tracks  simultaneously,  so  that  the  two 
bays  accommodate  six  deck  houses 
constantly  in  progress  through  the 
shop. 

Preceding  the  design  and  erection 
of  this  shop,  considerable  investiga- 
tion proved  that  while  it  would  be 
possible  to  preassemble  the  entire 
deck  house  and  deliver  it  to  the  hull 
in  one  piece,  such  a  stunt  was  neither 
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expedient  nor  economical.    So  after 

a!    study    it    was   determined    to 

ereet    the    entire    deck    house    in    the 

-hop,  with  certain  joints  only  tacked, 

and  with  all  piping,  wiring  and  ducts 

01    disconnections  in  line 

with  ill  si    joints    This  made  it  easily 

possible  to  divide  the  finished  deck 

nous  lor  transpor- 

•  ition  to  thi   hull  on  the  ways 

Model  study  indicated  the  neces 
sity  tor  cert  tin  inti  rnal  brai  ing  and 

ljusi  ler  to  pi 

the  dimension  f  these 

us  while  they  were  being  han- 
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died  on  the  carriages,  onto  the  trailer 
and  by  cranes  onto  the  hull. 
The  location  and  nature  of  these 
members  was  calculated,  and  the 
marking  of  plates  and  structural 
members  for  their  attachment  be 
came  a  routine  step  in  fabrication. 

Around  the  outside  of  the  "Pre- 
Fab"  shop  are  large  welding  park 
areas  whereon  arc  assembled  many 
parts  of  the  deck  house  structure. 
For  instance,  uptakes  from  the  boil- 
ers, bulkheads  and  partitions  are 
built  up  in  these  parks  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  crane  way  area,  where 
they  are  picked  up  by  the  cranes, 
spotted  in  one  of  the  deck  house 
assemblies,  and  welded  in  place.  Cer- 


Strain  distribution  cables  and  turn- 
buckles  to  take  core  ot  possible  distor- 
tion in  lifting. 


tain  equipment  is  built  into  these  as- 
semblies. This  includes  heavier  items 
like  the  galley  range,  the  sink  assem- 
bly, cupboards,  berths  and  mess 
tables.  On  some  ships  the  deck  houses 
have  come  out  of  "Pre-Fab"  com- 
pletely equipped  with  everything  and 
ready  to  go  to  sea.  This  would  be  a 
possible  condition  for  regular  sched- 
ule, but  the  risk  of  damage  is  great 
and  the  advantage  in  saving  of  time 
negligible. 

When  the  deck  house  assembly 
reaches  the  westerly  end  of  "Pre- 
Fab,"  its  sections  are  separated  by 
burning  out  the  tack  welds  on  the 
division  joint,  and  disconnecting  all 
pipes,  wiring  and  other  connections. 


Left:    Welder's    turnbuckles    and    clamps 
for  pulling  partition  to  location. 


Right:  Attachment  of  wire  sling  for  lift- 


The  end  section  is  then  drawn  out 
°n  "^  carriage  and  frame  over  four 
large  "I"  beams,  which  are  supported 
in  open  saddles  mounted  on  hydraulic 
ram  plungers.  It  is  now  completely 
out  of  the  shop  and  over  a  concrete 
roadway.  The  hydraulic  rams  lift  it 
on  its  frame  clear  of  the  carriage,  and 
the  carriage  is  drawn  out  from  under 
the  frame.  When  all  is  clear,  a  huge 
trailer  is  hacked  under  the  frame,  and 
by  means  of  the  hydraulic  rams  the 
frame  and  deck  house  section  are 
lowered  onto  the  bed  of  the  trailer. 


ON  THE  FACING  PAGE: 

The  sequence  of  illustrations  shows 
the  progress  of  the  deck  house 
through  "Pre-Fab"  and  the  transfer 
of  a  section  to  truck  trailer  for  de- 
livery to  hull. 


A  tractor  then  hauls  the  trailer  to 
the  hull  for  which  the  deck  house  is 
intended  and  the  building  way  cranes 
lift  the  section  of  deck  house  and 
spot  it  on  the  hull. 

The  trailer  with  the  frame  is 
hauled  back  to  "Pre-Fab,"  where  the 
frame  is  used  again  for  starting  an- 
other deck  house  through,  and  the 
trailer  picks  up  another  section  of 
finished  deck  house  for  delivery  to 
the  hull. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
in  comparison  with  the  old  method 
of  assembly  on  the  hull,  this  prefab- 
rication,  preassembly  and  pre-equip- 
ment  of  deck  houses  is  a  great  con- 
server  of  elapsed  time  and  of  man 
hours  on  the  ways  and  at  the  out- 
fitting dock.  It  has  many  advantages, 
among  which  the  following  are  out' 
standing: 

(1)  Special  gangs  of  men,  trained 
and  experienced  in  this  operation, 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Above:    the 
house  is  a 


Low  -  vollog 
switchboard  f  o 
distributing 
inn   current 


Id- 


A      compressor 
the  Power  Hous 


Below,  left:  Metal- 
clad  switchboard 
and  throat  -  con- 
nected transform- 
er in  the  substa- 
tion. 


board  in  the  Power 
House. 


URING  World  War 
i,  tne  Oakland  Estuary  off  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  proudly  flaunted  itself  as 
"The  American  Clyde."  Today  that 
estuary  is  again  a  concentrated  mass 
of  busy  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair 
yards.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
yard  on  that  channel  is  the  newly- 
created  Bethlehem  -  Alameda  Ship- 
yard, Inc.,  operated  by  the  Ship- 
building- Division  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company.  This  yard  holds 
special  interest  for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  is  a  completely  new  yard, 
designed  and  built  by  experienced 
shipbuilders  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Second,  it  is  designed  to  build  the 
largest  commercial  vessels  yet  built 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Third,  it  is  designed  and  built  as  a 
permanent  addition  to  the  shipbuild- 
ing facilities  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Fourth,  it  is  presently  at  work 
building  the  largest  merchant  vessels 
now  under  construction  in  an  Amer- 
ican shipyard,  vessels  over  600  feet 
between  perpendiculars,  and  with  a 
speed  of  better  than  20  knots. 

The  yard  is  built  on  part  of  the 
huge  estuary  frontage  that  was  occu- 
pied during  World  War  I  by  the 
Bethlehem  "Liberty"  yard.    On   the 
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cd  Bethlehem's  Alameda  Ship  Repair 
Yard,  and  on  the  southeast   | 
is  the   Bethlehem    Steel   Company's 
huge   structural   steel   fabricating 

shop. 

Through  the  courtesy  ol  thi  offi 
cials  of  the  Shipbuilding  Division  ol 
Bethlehem,  and  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  we  were  permitted  to  in 
spect  this  urv.it  shipyard  and  to  pub 
lish  tins  description  and  these  illus- 
trations. 

Every  shipyard  is  laid  out  around 
the  location  an  J  arrangement  ol  its 
shipbuilding  ways.  The  new  Bethle- 
hem Alameda  yard  has  tour  ways, 
arranged  in  two  pairs.  Around  the 
end  and  sides  ol  each  pair  are  huge 
preassembly  and  welding  parks.  Each 
pair  nt  ways  is  served  by  three  crane 

tracks,  one  in  the  center  and  one  on 
each  side,  making  six  crane  ways  to 
serve  tour  building  ways.  These 
crane  ways  run  right  out  into  and 
through  the  fabricating  park  at  the 
head  nt  the  ways,  and  they  are  served 
by  several  JO'ton  cranes  to  each  crane 
way  The  cranes  are  American  and 
Clyde  Whirleys,  with  portal  towers 
of  sufficient  height  to  clear  the  scat 
folding  around  the  hulls,  and  with 
booms  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  the 


Above:  Paint  Shop 
— a  typkal  space, 
showing  utiliiation 
of  structure  under 
inshore  end  ot 
ways. 


A  corner  of  the 
Sheet  Metal  Shop, 
showing  a  Cincin- 
nati  brake. 


of  the  pipe 


Below,  right:  A  U 
S.  Pipe  Bending 
machine. 

Below,  left:  Punch- 
es, drills  ond  trim- 
mers in  the  Sheet 
Metal  Shop. 
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welding    parks    or    to    spol    plates. 
m  the 

hulls. 

The  ways  .ire  very  solidly  built  ol 
reinforced  concrete,  and  are  arranged 
on  the  inshore  end  into 

locker  rooms,  lavatories  and 
specialty  shops.   The  total  space  thus 
J  would  be  the  equivalent  ol 
tor    buildmg  90  fei  I  wide  and 
about  1000  feet  long,  or  approximate- 
ly two  acres  of  floor  space.   Thi     n 
in  es  ol 

materials,  equipment  and  Is  in  the 

U  accessible  to  the 
work  on  the  welding  parks  and  on  the 
ways. 

lesigned  and  built,  these  wavs 
will  take  vessels  up  to  700  feet  length 
and  90  feet  beam.  They  are  there- 
welcome  addition  to  the  per 
in. in. m  ship  construction  plant  ol  the 
Pacific  <  loast,  as  they  practically  com 
plete  the  facilities  on  this  coast  for 
building  merchant  vessels  of  anv  sire 
likely  to  he  required  for  Pacific  Ocean 
transportation. 

A  new  practice  noted  on  the  weld- 
ing racks  at  this  yard  is  the  complete 
flooring    of    these    racks    with    steel 
plate.    This  was  done  for  more  com 
plete  electrical  contact  and  for  safety. 
(  h\  the  ordinary  type  of  welding  rack 
made  with  rails,  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that:  There  are  many  falls, 
resulting  in  much  lost  time;  greater 
than  normal  wear  and  tear  on  weld- 
ing cables  and  other  equipment;  and 
excessive   time    required    in    moving 
and  -potting  portable  equipment.  The 
completely  plated  welding  rack  elimi- 
nates all  these  wasteful  features  and 
nables  the  welder,  tacker  and  other 
craftsmen  to  concentrate  on  the  joh 
in  hand,  tree  from  the  worry  of  con- 
stantly watching  their  footings. 
The  entire  surface  of  this  yard  is 
and    all    electric    wiring    and 
pneumatic    and    hydraulic    piping    is 
1  in  concrete  tunnels. 
Application    of    electric    power    is 
very  complete  and  right  up  to  the 
minute.    At  substation  No.  1,  located 
on   the  westerly  side  of  the  yard,  a 
cable  is  brought  in  from  the 
.Alameda  city  power  lines,  and  there, 
through  a  General  Electric  metal-clad 
switchboard  and    i  standard  Pyranol 
l    i       the     power     is 
transformed  to  44' *  volt  tor  distrihu- 
o  tip   motor-  operating  the  Chi- 
sors    in 
the   substation,   and   to   the    machine 
shop. 

The    12-kva  cable   runs   from   sub 
d  un- 
der the  inshore  end  of  Wa  where 
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the  high  voltage  is  again  transformed 
to  44n  and  distributed  to  motor  gen- 
erator sets  which  convert  it  to  low 
voltage  direct  current  for  welding. 
This  welding  current  is  distributed  by 
I  ird  open-front  switchboard  to 
circuits  serving  welding  outlets  on 
Ways  No.  I  and  No.  2,  and  the  ad- 
ovelding  parks.  From  substa- 
tion No.  2,  the  12-kva  cable  continues 
on  to  substation  No.  3,  which  per- 
I oi  ins  the  same  function  and  is  a  du- 
plicate of  No.  2.  Ways  No.  3  and 
No.  4,  and  the  welding  parks  adja- 
cent thereto,  are  served  by  substation 
No.  3. 

From  No.  3,  the  12-kva  cable  pro- 
ceeds to  station  four,  which  trans- 
forms to  440-volt  a.c.  current  and 
serves  power  circuits  carrying  power 
to  the  outfitting  docks,  the  ware- 
house, the  plate  shop  and  the  service 
shops.  All  of  the  high-voltage  switch- 
boards are  of  the  General  Electric 
metal-clad  type  which  are  electrically 
dead,  front  and  rear,  top  and  bottom. 
These  switchboards  are  throat- 
coupled  to  the  transformers,  which 
means  that  all  cables  connecting  the 
boards  with  the  transformers  are  car- 
ried in  large  rectangular  metal  ducts. 
The  transformers  used  are  the  stan- 
dard Pyranol-filled  type,  with  air 
cooling  of  the  filling  medium.  This 
system  was  worked  out  to  give  the 
least  possible  distribution  at  low  volt- 
age. It  carries  provision  for  connec- 
tion to  main  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  circuits  through  a  proposed 
submarine  cable  across  the  estuary, 
so  that  the  yard  could  still  operate  in 
case  of  any  breakdown  in  the  city 
system. 

Steel  can  come  into  the  yard  by 
either  rail  or  water,  and  is  distributed 
immediately  by  traveling  cranes  to 
the  storage  racks  which  flank  the 
southerly  side  of  the  welding  park  at 
the  head  of  the  building  ways,  and 
extend  easterly  along  the  burning 
park  area  on  the  southerly  side  of  the 
plate  shop. 

The  plate  shop  is  well  over  1000 
feet  long,  with  a  700-foot  mold  loft 
surmounting  one  end.  It  is  of  steel 
construction  and  is  laid  out  and 
equipped  to  handle  the  largest  plates 
and  shapes  used  in  merchant  ship 
construction. 

A  double-ended  furnace,  with  a 
large  bending  slab  at  each  end,  takes 
care  of  the  ship  frames  and  all  shape 
bending.  The  slabs  are  equipped 
with  frame  hauling  devices,  with  the 
most  modern  type  of  pneumatic  bull- 
dozers, and  with  all  the  necessary 
hand   tools   for   this   type   of  work. 


Other  notable  pieces  of  equipment 
in  the  plate  shop  are:  A  very  large 
Baldwin  South wark  press  brake;  sev 
eral  large  punches  equipped  with 
roller  tables:  and  an  unusually  large 
set  of  bending  rolls. 

Along  the  southerly  side  of  the 
plate  shop  is  located  a  large  flame- 
cutting  park,  equipped  with  burner 
tables  and  with  automatic  flame-cut- 
ing  machines.  Here  the  plates  and 
shapes  are  trimmed  to  templet  and 
prepared  for  fabrication  in  the  plate 
shop.  From  the  plate  shop,  the  ma- 
terial moves  directly  to  the  welding 
preassembly  parks  at  the  ways. 

North  of  the  plate  shop  is  a  huge 
concrete  construction  warehouse  for 
storage  of  machinery,  equipment,  fit- 
tings and  miscellaneous  materials. 
This  building  is  equipped  with  large 
automatic  self-leveling  elevators,  and 
with  sprinkler  system  and  adequate 
provision  of  fire  extinguishers. 

North  of  the  warehouse  is  located 
a  large  service  shop  building  housing 
all  of  the  shops  that  work  on  the 
various  hull  equipment  and  outfitting. 
These  include: 

A  large  joiner  shop  equipped  with 
all  the  latest  wood-working  machin- 
ery; 

A  pipe  shop,  complete  with  groups 
of  U.  S.  Pipe  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
pipe  bending  machines,  pipe  thread- 
ing machines,  bending  slabs,  and  fur- 
naces; and  pipe-cutting  machines; 

A  completely  equipped  copper 
shop; 

A  sheet  metal  shop  with  a  very 
large  variety  of  machine  tools  for 
trimming,  straightening,  bending, 
drilling,  punching  and  forming  light 
gage  sheets  of  ferrous  and  non-fer- 
rous metals; 

A  blacksmith  shop; 

A  boiler  erecting  shop,  equipped 
to  assemble  completely  the  modern 
marine  water-tube  boiler;  and 

An  electric  shop  equipped  to  exe- 
cute efficiently  all  marine  electrical 
preassemblies  and  to  prepare  electri- 
cal machinery,  fixtures  and  wiring  for 
installation  aboard  the  hull. 

This  service  shop  building  is  ad- 
jacent   to    the    outfitting,   docks,    of 


ON  THE  FACING  PAGE: 

VIEWS    IN    THE    MACHINE    SHOP 

( 1 )  Part  of  a  battery  of  large  American 
drill  presses. 

(2)  Large  Niles  lathes  in  main  bay. 

(3)  A  corner  of  the  shop,  showing  War- 
ner  &  Swasey  turret  lathes. 

(4)  Another  view  of  Warner  &  Swasey 
turret  lathes. 

(5)  Le  Blond   lathes. 

(6)  General  view  of  the  main  bay. 

(7)  Part  of  a  battery  of  drill  presses. 

(8)  General  view  of  a  part  of  the  shop. 
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(1)  Bending  Slab  1. 

(2)  Bending  Slab  2. 

(3)  Bending  Slab  3. 

(4)  Punch  in  the  Plate  Shop. 


Bird's-eye  view  ot  hull, 
looking  aft. 


which   there   are   two,   with   a   large 
basin  between. 

Machine  Shop 

The  machine  shop  is  of  steel  con 
struction,  with  adequate  fenestration 
and  with  ample  head-room.  It  is 
served  by  large  cranes  on  overhead 
runways,  a  30-ton-capacity  crane  on 
the  central  bay  and  a  15 -ton  unit  on 
each  side  bay. 

The  tooling  of  this  shop  has  re- 
ceived  a  good  deal  of  study,  and  the 
result  shows  .eadiness  for  all  the 
heavy  machine  tool  operations  inci- 
dent to  the  preparation  of  heavy  ship 
machinery  and  intelligent  placement 
of  these  tools  from  the  production 
viewpoint.  At  one  end  of  the  central 
bay  is  a  group  of  three  large  heavy- 
duty  Niles  engine  lathes,  especially 
adapted  for  turning  heavy  propeller 
shafting.  One  of  these  lathes  has  a 
49-foot  bed. 

Centrally  located  in  the  central  bay 
are  several  large  boring  mills,  in- 
cluding such  well-known  mills  as  Gid- 
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dings  and  Lewis,  Underwood,  and 
Ohio.  The  Underwood  mill  is  a  hori- 
zontal type  with  a  large  floor-level, 
stationary  table,  and  is  especially 
adaptable  for  machining  large  steel 
eastings,  such  as  stern  frames. 

Featured  in  the  West  bay  of  this 
shop  are  a  large  group  of  Warner  and 
Swasey  Universal  turret  lathes.  These 
are  set  on  the  angle  best  adapted  for 
lighting  and  for  handling  of  mate- 
rials and  finished  products.  This  bay 
of  the  shop  houses  also  several  mis- 
cellaneous machine  tools,  annealing 
furnaces  and  presses. 
The  East  bay  features: 
Nineteen  Le  Blond  engine  lathes 
of  various  sizes  and  types,  ranged 
along  its  westerly  side;  a  machinist 
bench  for  hand  work,  built  against 
the  long  stretch  of  the  East  wall  of 
the  shop;  many  drill  presses  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  including  such  well-known 
makes  as  Carleton,  Bickford,  and 
America:  and  a  well-equipped  tool 
room  in  the  southeast  corner. 

This  shop  and  its  equipment  are 
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Above:  left,  welding  park  between  Way  2  and  Wa 
looking  forward. 


nt  ample  sue  and  capacity  to  take 
care  efficiently  of  any  machine  tool 
problem  connected  with  shipbuild- 
ing, ship  repairing  or  marine  engine 
wi  irk. 

A  modern  wood  -  construct  ion 
building,  with  controlled  heating  and 
ventilation  and  adequate  natural  and 
electric  illumination,  provides  spaci- 
ous offices  tor  the  yard's  executive 
and  technical  staff,  and  a  large 
drafting  room  space  in  yard  office 
building.  In  addition  to  this  ad- 
ministration building,  there  is  a 
large  "yard  offices"  building,  a  three 
story  wooden  structure  which  pro 
vides  office  space  for  Maritime  Com 
mission  inspectors,  Maritime  Com 
mission  auditing  force,  Maritime 
Commission  resident  engineer's  office 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  inspec 
tors,   timekeepers,  yard  superintend 


y  3:  right,  bird's-eye  view  of  Hull  No.  1 


cuts,    and    the   clerical    and    technical 

staffs  pertaining  to  all  of  these  ship 

building  auxiliaries. 

While  the  yard  is  not  completely 
finished  or  tully  equipped,  work  is 
lorging  ahead  on  the  ships.  Each  of 
the  four  ways  has  a  hull  under  con- 
struction, and  the  schedule  calls  for 
the  first  launching  in  November.  For 
Strategic  reasons,  we  cannot  give  the 
detail  characteristic  of  these  vessels, 
but  we  can  say  that  they  are  the  larg- 
est merchant  ships  ever  built  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  that  they  will  be 
readily  convertible  to  luxury  passen- 
ger liners  when  the  time  comes  for 
laying  aside  the  machine  guns  and 
once  more  taking  up  the  peaceful, 
orderly  progress  of  American  ship- 
ping. 

Right:  Burner  trimming  a  plate  to  templet. 


Below:  left,  part  of  the 
head  of  the  ways. 


elding  park  at  the  head  of  the  ways;  right,  welding  racks  across 
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&au5Q5  and  (?Wie5 

oj\  -@tc  W/eLdlng  ltoubl.Q6 


by 


H.  C.  Coleman 


C.  H.  Jennings 


The  accomplishment  of  the  remarkable  goal  of  Ameri- 
can ship  production  has  been  made  possible  in  a  large 
part  by  the  extensive  acceptance  of'  welded  construction. 
Factors  which  have  influenced  the  wide  use  of  welding 
have  been:  a  good  welder  could  be  trained  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time;  equipment  for  new  shipyards  to 
build  welded  ships  was  more  easily  and  quickly  obtained 
than  for  building  riveted  ships;  welding  procedure  is 
generally  conducive  to  rapid  ship  production. 

However,  careful  adherence  to  fundamental  good  weld- 
in-  procedure  and  sequence  is  essential.  To  further  the 
training  "t  both  welders  and  supervisors,  it  is  desirable 
that  all  possible  aids  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
in  welding  techniques  be  made  available. 


There  are  many  fabricating  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  arc  welding  of  any  structure.  Some  of  these  difficulties 
seriously  affect  the  strength  and  serviceability  of  the  ulti- 
mate structure,  while  others  are  less  important  and  only 
influence  the  cost  or  appearance. 

The  correction  of  these  troubles  is  generally  not  diffi- 
cult, providing  the  welding  operator  or  engineer  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  causing  them.  In  order  to 
assist  in  detecting  and  correcting  these  undesirable  factors, 
14  of  the  more  common  troubles  are  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs and  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  causes  and 
methods  of  correction. 

Mr.  Coleman  is  manager.  Marine  Engineering,  and  Mr.  Jennings  i-  a  welding 
engineer.    Research    Laboratory,    Westinghouse    Electric    6r    Manufact 
pany    East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 


DISTORTION 


CAUSE 

(A)  Shrinkage  of  deposited 
metal  pulls  parts  to- 
gether and  changes  rela- 
tive positions. 

(B)  Non-uniform  heating  of 
parts  during  welding 
causes  them  to  distort 
before  welding  is  fin- 
ished. Final  welding  of 
parts  in  distorted  posi- 
tion prevents  the  mainte- 
nance of  proper  dimen- 
sions. 

(C)  Improper  welding  se- 
quence. 


CURE 

(A)  Properly  clamp  or  tack  parts  to 
resist  shrinkage. 

(B)  Pre-form  parts  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  shrinkage  of  welds. 

(C)  Distribute  welding  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive local  heating.  Pre-heating 
desirable  on  some  heavy  structures. 

(D)  Removal  of  rolling  or  forming 
strains  before  welding  is  sometimes 
helpful. 

(E)  Study  structure  and  develop  a 
definite  sequence  of  welding. 


WARPING   (THIN  PLATES) 


(A)  Shrinkage 
weld  metal 

of    deposited 

(B)  Excessive  1 
the  joint. 

jcal  heating  at 

(C)  Improper  preparation   of 
joint. 

(D)  Improper 
parts. 

clamping     of 
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(A)  Select  electrode  with  high  welding 
speed  and  moderate  penetrating 
properties. 

(B)  Weld  rapidly  to  prevent  excessive 
local  heating  of  the  plates  adjacent 
to  the  weld. 

(C)  Do  not  have  excessive  spaces  be- 
tween the  parts  to  be  welded 

(D)  Properly   clamp   parts   adjacent   to 
the   joint.     Use    back    up    * 
parts  rapidly. 

(E)  Use  special  welding  sequence;  step 
back  or  skip  procedure. 

(F)  Peen  joint  edges  slightly  before 
welding.  This  elongates  edges, 
and  the  weld  shrinkage  causes 
them  to  pull  back  to  the  original 
shape. 
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V\  I  I  l>|N(,    Si  HI  SSI  S 


i'.\l   s| 
rigid 
propci    wcldi 

parti 


I  A)  Inherent 

■  electrodes 

i  B  i  I  rcessive  welding  cur- 
rent for  the  type  01  di 
ameter  of  electrode  used 

ii   i  I  \. .  •-:■  el; 
(D)   Vi    blow 


(A)  Slight 

welding    will    red 

(Hi  M 

i  I  >  i   \ 

1 
tliK  ki 
i  I  i   Develop    welding    pi  i 

isaible 


i  B  i  I  >.  ■  nol 
rent. 

1 1   i  II  ild  pit. per  arc  length 
ce  arc  blow. 

1 1  i  Pain)  parts  adjacent  to  weld  with 
whitewash.  Tim  prevents  spalli 
from  welding  to  pan-  and  makes 


INDI  Htl'l 


I  \  i  Ex«  essive     welding     cur- 

rent. 

(B)  Improper     manipulation 

I I  i  Attempting  to  weld  in  a 

position    foi    which    the 
igned 


i  A  i  I  -.  .,  modi  rate  welding  current 
and  do  not  try  t*>  travel  too  rap 
idly 

(B)  Do 

II  the  puddle  of  molten  metal  he 
too  large,  undercut  ma) 
result. 
1 1  i  Excessive  weaving  will  cause  un- 
dercut; consequently  it  should  not 
be  used. 

(D)  A  uniform  weave  will  aid  great!) 
in  preventing  undercut  in  butl 
v  elds 

(E)  If  an  electrode  is  held  too  near  the 
vertical  plane  when  making  a  hori- 
zontal fillet  weld,  undercut  may  be 
i  ibtained  on  the  vertical  plate 


CRACKED  WELDS 


(  A  I  Joint  too  rigid. 

( B)  Weld-  too  small  foi  size 
ol  parts  joined. 

(C)  Poor  welds. 

( D)  Improper  prepai 
joints. 

(E)  Improper  electrode. 


(A)  Design  the  -tincture  and  develop 
a  welding  procedure  to  eliminate 
rigid  joints 

(B)  Do  not  use  too  small  a  weld  be- 
tween heavy  plate-,  tncri  asi  thi 
size  of  welds. 

(C)  Do  not  make  welds  in  string  head- 
Make  weld   lull   size  in  sho 

tion  8"  to  10"  long. 

(D)  Welding  sequence  should  he  such 
as  to  leave  ends  free  to  move  as 
long  as  possible. 

(E)  Insure  that  welds  are  sound  and 
the  fusion  is  good. 

(F)  Preheating     parts     to     be     welded 

mie-  helpful. 

(G)  Prepare  joint-  with  a  uniform  and 
proper  free  space.  In  soiih  cases 
a  tree  .-pace   is  essential.     In   other 

i        a  shrink  or  pics-  lit   may  be 
required. 


POOR  SURFACE  APPEARANCE 


(A)  Improper    current    and 
arc  voltage. 

(B)  Overheated  work. 

(C)  Poor    electrode    manipu- 
lation. 

(D)  Inherent  characteristic  of 
electrode  used. 


(A)  Insure  the  use  of  the  proper  weld- 
ing technique  for  the  electrode 
used. 

(B)  Do  not  use  excessive  welding  cur- 
rents. 

(C)  Use  a  uniform  weave  or  rate  ol 
travel  at  all  times. 

(D)  Prevent  overheating  of  work. 
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POOR  FUSION 


CAUSE 


CURE 


(A)  Improper     diameter     "I 
electrode. 

(B)  Improper     welding     cur- 
rent. 

(C)  Improper  preparation   ol 

joint. 

(  D)  Improper  welding  speed. 


(A)  When  welding  in  narrow  vees, 
use  an  electrode  small  enough  to 
reach  the  bottom. 

(B)  Use  sufficient  welding  current  to 
deposit  the  metal  and  penetrate 
into  the  plates.  Heavier  plates  re- 
quire higher  current  for  a  given 
electrode  than  light  plates. 

(C)  Be  sure  the  weave  is  wide  enough 
to  melt  thoroughly  the  sides  of  a 
joint. 

(D)  The  deposited  metal  should  tend 
to  sweat  onto  the  plates  and  riot 
curl  away  from  it. 


INCOMPLETE   PENETRATION 


(A)  Improper  preparation  of 
joint. 

(B)  Use  of  too  large  an  elec- 
trode. 

(C)  Insufficient   welding   cur- 
rent. 

(D)Too    fast    a    welding 
speed. 


(A)  Be  sure  to  allow  the  proper  free 
space  at  the  bottom  of  a  weld. 

(B)  Do  not  expect  excessive  penetra- 
tion from  an  electrode. 

(C)  Use  small  diameter  electrodes  in  a 
narrow  welding  groove. 

(D)  Use  sufficient  welding  current  to 
obtain  proper  penetration.  Do  not 
weld  too  rapidly. 


POROUS  WELDS 


(A)  Inherent  property  of 
some  electrodes. 

(B)  Not  sufficient  puddling 
time  to  allow  intrapped 
gas  to  escape. 

(C)  Poor  base  metal. 

(D)  Too  short  an  arc  length. 


(A)  Some  electrodes  inherently  pro- 
duce sounder  welds  than  others. 
Be  sure  the  proper  electrodes  are 
used. 

(B)  Puddling  keeps  the  weld  metal 
molten  longer  and  often  insures 
sounder  welds. 

(C)  A  weld  made  of  a  series  of  strung 
beads  is  apt  to  contain  minute  pin- 
holes. Weaving  will  often  elimi- 
nate this  trouble. 

(D)  Do  not  use  excessive  welding  cur- 
rents. 

(E)  In  some  cases  the  base  metal  may 
be  at  fault.  Check  this  for  segre- 
gations and  impurities. 

(F)  Do  not  hold  too  short  an  arc. 


BRITTLE  JOINTS 


(A)Air    hardening    base 
metal. 

(B)  Improper  preheating. 

(C)  Unsatisfactory    electrode. 
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(A)  When  welding  on  medium  carbon 
steel  or  certain  alloy  steels  the  heat 
affected  zone  may  become  hard  as 
a  result  of  rapid  cooling.  Preheat- 
ing at  300-500°  F.  should  be  re- 
sorted to  before  welding. 

(B)  Multiple  layer  welds  will  tend  to 
anneal  hard  zones. 

(C)  Annealing  at  1100-1200°  F.  after 
welding  will  generally  soften  hard 
areas  formed  during  welding. 

(D)  The  use  of  austenitic  electrodes  is 
sometimes  desirable  on  steels  which 
harden  readily.  The  increased 
weld  ductility  compensates  for  the 
brittle  heat -affected  area  in  the 
base  metal. 
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(  OKROMON 


weldi 


I  A  I  11 

ili.ii   I 

i  B  I   S 

(C)  I ' 

ili.it  iri  than  the 

i  1>  i  \\  hen  o  -tain 

the  steel  .in J  welding  pn 
I   to  thai  welding   d 
arbide  precipitations,    This 
condil  i  I  by  an< 

nc.iln 

i  I  i  Certain    materials    such   .1-   alumi 
tium  require  careful  clean i 
slag  i  osion 


IRREGULAR  WELD  Ql'AI  I  I  . 


propet  electrode  man 
ipulation. 

(Bi  Excessive    welding    cut 
rent. 

(C)  Welding    in    impropei 
position  for  which 
trodc  is  designed. 

(D)  Improper  joint  design, 


1  A 1  I  se  a   unifoi  m  weave  or  rate  "i 

travel  at  all  times 
(  B  1   1 '  essive  weldin 

rents 
(I'll  (se  an  eh  <  ti  ode  designed  fi  u   thi 

type  "t   weld  and  the  position  in 

which  the  weld  is  to  He  made 
1  I'l  Prepare  all  joints  properly. 


MAGNETIC  ARC  BLOW 


1  At  Magnetic  tield-  cause  the 
arc  to  blow  away  I  rom 
the  point  at  which  it  is 
directed.  Magnetic  blow 
is  particularly  noticeable 
with  d-c  at  ends  of  joints 
and  in  corners. 


(A)  Proper  location  ol  the  ground  on 
the  work.    Placing  the  ground  in 

the  direction  the  arc  Mows  from 
the  point  of  welding  is  oiten  help- 
ful. 

(B)  Separating   the   ground    in    two   01 
more  parts  is  helpful. 

(C)  Weld  toward  the  direction  the  arc 
blows. 

(D)  Hold  a  short  arc. 

(E)  Change  magnetic  p.ith   around   arc 
by  using  steel  blocks. 

(  I  )   I  Ise  a-c  welding. 
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J^aclmc  Shipping  A/ew5 


By  Special  Correspondents 


First  Army  Guidon  Award 

Western  Gear  Works,  Seattle,  are 
very  proud  of  the  award  recently  re- 
ceived by  their  Auxiliary  Military 
Police  Unit  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
minorities,  which  entitles  them  to 
fly  the  Auxiliary  Military  Police 
Guidon.  This  AMP.  unit  devotes 
its  entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
job  ot  providing  necessary  protec- 
tion at  the  facility  it  is  employed  to 
guard. 

All  of  its  members  are  trained  at 
the   K  urity   District  Po- 

lice   School    in    Seattle,    which    they 
attended   on   their  own   time.      They 
h  irgcd  by  the  War  Department 
to  "ward  off  danger  or  threat  of  d.tn 
ger     of     any     kind     and     from     any 

In  their  basic  training  course,  this 
unit   made    an    avei 
per  cent  out  of  a   possible    Km   per 
The    award    of    the    guidon    is 

"for    outstanding    i  ih 

training,   and    appi  ai  mi 

This    was    the    firsl    award    of    this 

nature  in  the  Unit  M,, 

Anna  Roosevelt   I'.. 
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Mrs.  Boettiger  and  Capt.  D'Hooge  are  pic- 
tured displaying  the  Army  Guidon  awarded 
to  the  guard  torce  ot  Western  Gear  Works, 


when  she  passed  the  bunting  to 
Charles  J.  D'Hooghe,  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  "The  right  to  display  this 
guidon  is  the  highest  honor  to  which 
the  A.M.P.  Guard  force  may  attain." 


Concrete  Barges 

Operation  of  concrete  ship-shaped 
oil  tank  barges  (of  which  six  built 
by  Concrete  Ship  Constructors  at 
National  City,  California,  are  now 
in  service)  is  being  studied  with 
great  interest  by  American  oil  tanker 
operators.  The  record  so  far  is  un- 
usually good.  Some  of  these  barges 
have  delivered  several  cargoes  with- 
out a  single  report  of  any  major  or 
minor  failure  in  the  vessel,  her  equip- 
ment, or  her  machinery.  One  barge, 
loaded  considerably  deeper  than  her 
designed  capacity,  making  a  voyage 
to  a  point  far  out  in  the  Pacific 
through    very    severe    gales,    proved 


herself  to  be  seaworthy  in  every  re- 
spect, and  delivered  her  cargo  in 
good  order. 

It  is  thought  that  for  certain  spe- 
cific trades  in  oil  transport,  the  low 
maintenance  costs  of  concrete  ves- 
sels might  prove  very  attractive. 


Albacore  Reappear 

The  fishermen  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia are  again  reaping  a  golden 
harvest  close  along  the  shore.  Alba- 
core, which  practically  disappeared 
from  those  waters  some  twenty  years 
ago,  began  to  return  in  the  early 
summer  of  1942.  With  the  price  $325 
a  ton  at  the  cannery,  small  "jig  boat" 
fishermen,  three  in  a  boat,  are  bring- 
ing in  a  ton  a  day.  Much  speculation 
goes  on  as  to  what  brings  the  fish 
back.  Many  fishermen  think  it's 
depth  charges  in  the  far  Pacific  driv- 
ing the  life  of  the  sea  eastward  to 
the  California  coast    Quien  sabe? 


Boat  Builders  Alarmed 

Puget  Sound,  early  in  July,  was  de- 
clared a  critical  man  power  area,  and 
the  Boeing  Aircraft  Company  was 
in  great  need  of  4000  additional 
workers.  For  these  reasons,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  declared  that  no 
contracts  would  be  awarded  to  new 
yards  that  might  be  started,  and  in 
recent  contracts  for  1500  boats  of 
various  classes  only  four  came  to 
Puget  Sound. 

A  general  meeting  of  Puget  Sound 
boat  builders  was  held  at  Seattle  on 
July  12  to  get  united  action  on  this 
crisis.  Wires  and  letters  were  dis- 
patched to  Washington  with  evi- 
dence to  show  that  curtailing  the 
boat  industry  would  be  of  practically 
no  benefit  to  the  Boeing  problems. 
Plans  were  formulated  so  that  the 
boat-building  industry  on  the  sound 
can  in  future  act  as  a  unit  in  defeat- 
ing adverse  legislation. 
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Salmon  and  Halibut 

O.P.A 

■ 

140,000    lbs    ol    fresh 

handled    through    the 

hange 

S     ttle,  and  sold  at  auction  t.>  the 

next  day,  under 

ulstion,    th.it    ex 

distributed  7000  lbs 

dealers  on  a  pro  rata  division 

■  mer  use   The  exchange 

manager  declares  that  tin-  fishermen 

cannot  operate  their  h. i.its  under  the 

ceiling   price  imposed. 

Tin.   ceiling   price   1-    1(5   to 

pound  for  halibut  and  1  4  to 
2  2  cents  for  salmon 


Pioneer  Passes 

•  an    James    '  rriffith,    pioneer 

shipowner  and  operator,  who  took 
a  leading  part  in  ocean  trade  Jew! 
opment    in    the    Pacific    Northwest, 

died  .it  his  homo  in  Seattle  on  June 
■  me  of  his  immediate  family 
survive  His  two  sons,  Stanley  A. 
and  Albert  V.  Griffith,  died  on  Janu- 
ary 1?,  1943,  and  in  1933,  respec 
n\elv  Their  ashes,  together  with 
those  of  their  father,  were  strewn  on 
the  waters  of  Puget  Sound. 

tain  Griffiths  was  a  great 
yachting  enthusiast  He  was  honor 
ary  life  commodore  of  the  Seattle 
Yacht  Club,  and  served  as  commo 
dore  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Yachting 
Association  and  of  the  Pacific  Inter- 
national  Yachting  Association. 


The  Agar  Industry 

Recently  in   San   Diego,  the  type 
Lweed    known   as   gelidium   car- 
n  urn  (kelp)  is  receiving  much 
attention.   Several   new  and  enlarged 
plants  for  its  reduction  have  sprung 
up   almost  over   night.   The   world's 
I   beds  of  this  weed  are  located 
iin    Southern  California  coast 
from  Catalina  Island  south.  The  com- 
mercial   product,   known   as  agar,   is 
made  from  this  weed    and  until  Pearl 
Harbor  the  chief  source  of  this  ma- 
terial was  Japan.  We  exported  from 
]dp.m  some  600,000  lbs.  annually. 

Agar  has  many  uses.  Among  these 


I 
moting 

:heir   adher- 
.  •  ■         fi  irming 

a  vein 
formiri 

test    tor   the 
punts    of    milk   or   water,   compound 

in--:    1'  forming    lotions 

cud  salves  ior  burns 

When,    tlu    Japanese   supply   was 

cut     off,    W  P  B      immediately    froie 

all    Stocks    ol    agar    Mid    confined    its 

eclusively     to     bacteriol 

work. 

Mi   li  development  work   ha 

done  in  the  lab iratories  and  the  re 
du  tii  'ii   plani  -  oi   Southern  <  lalifoi 

ma  on  tin    h  weed 

and  on  the  extraction 
t.'.ls  therefrom.  This  work  has  been 
thrown  into  high  gear  by  the  war, 
and  the  agar  chemists  of  America 
have  developed  a  cheaper  and  quick- 
er method,  resulting  in  a  more  uni- 
form  product. 

So  now   the  Walsh   Kelp  Labora- 
tory s.  the  Kelco  Corporation,  and  a 

new  firm,  the  American  Agar  and 
Chemical  Company,  are  all  expand- 
ing rapidly. 


Kaiser  Puts  Three  Over 

On  Tuesday,  July  20,  111  tin  I'm 
land.  Oregon,  area,  each  of  the  three 
plants  operated  by  the  Kaiser  inter- 
ests launched  a  big  ship.  At  Van- 
couver, Washington,  the  big  yard 
launched  an  escort  aircraft  carrier, 
which  was  christened  Natoma  Bay 
by  Lady  Halifax,  wife  of  the  British 
ambassador  to  the  United  States.  At 
Swan  Island  yard,  a  big  tanker  was 
launched  and  christened  Lundys 
Lane  by  Mrs.  George  E.  Clinton. 

At  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corpora 
tion,  a  launching  is  iust  another  Lib- 
erty ship.  The  hull  launched  on  the 
20th  of  July  was  named  John  D. 
Ross  (after  Seattle's  late  great  ad- 
vocate of  public  ownership  of  pow- 
er), and  was  christened  by  his  widow. 


An  Itinerant  Trouble  Shooter 

The  Enterprise  Engine  and  Found- 
ry Company  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  checking  up  on  the  travels  of 
its  Joseph  O'Leary,  a  genial  "Swede," 


Joe    O'Leory,     installation    engineer,     Enter- 
prise Engine  and   Foundry   Co. 


who   has   bi  nd   sleeping 

with    Enterpi  isi    diesi  I-   sin<  e    1919, 

and  who  has  installed  these  eCO 
nomical  prune  movers  all  over  the 
map.  He  know-  the  internal  com- 
bustion  engine  thoroughly,  and  has 
yet  to  meet  ,u\  installation  that  has 
him  stumped. 

He  has  installed  Enterprise  power 
to  provide:  lighting  for  Petersburgh, 
Alaska;  light  and  auxiliary  power  for 
ships  building  in  Beaumont.  Texas, 
and  New  Orleans,  La.;  light  and  heat 
and  power  for  the  world's  greatest 
observatory,  Mt.  Palomar,  Calif.: 
propulsion  power  tor  fishing  boats, 
tugs,  and  Army  and  Navy  auxiliary 
craft  building  north,  ~outh,  east  and 
west. 

In  his  spare  time  he  "tinkers  with 
diesels  " 


A  Notable 

Marine  Exhibit 

The  Marine  Exhibit  of  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry,  temporarily  housed  at  the 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  has  lent  a  collection  of  ship 
models  to  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Service,  1000  Geary  Street.  The 
models  include  ship  Balclutha  (later 
Star  of  Alaska),  lent  by  Alaska  Pack- 
ers Association,  and  owned  by  A.  K. 
Tichenor:  American  President  Line 
steamer  President  Taft;  U.  S.  Frigate 
Constellation,  gift  of  John  A. 
Kruttschnitt:     Kronprinzessin  Cecile 
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This  all-welded  steel  170-ton  barge,  one  of 
a  number  ordered  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  was 
launched  into  Lake  Union.  Steel  for  the 
barge  was  fabricated  a*  the  Renton  plant 
of  the  company  and  taken  to  the  Lake  Union 
plant,  where  it  was  assembled.  Originally 
the  company  built  Navy  barges  at  its 
Renton  plant  and  employed  a  ho  ise-mover 
to  take  them  six  blocks  through  the  city  of 
Renton  to  Lake  Washington,  where  they 
were  launched. 


(renamed  Mt.  Vernon),  donated  by 
H.  W.  Lewis;  M.S  California,  de- 
d  and  built  by  K.  Wulffschmidt; 
S.S.  California,  lent  by  General 
Steamship  Corporation;  U.  S.  Ship- 
pint;  Board  cargo  steamer  Lorain, 
built  by  Ameriean  Shipbuilding 
Company  and  sailing  ship  Zee- 
meeuw. 

The  marine  exhibition,  as  the  first 
unit  ot  the  museum,  had  its  begin 
ning  at  the  1°4<)  Exposition  on 
Treasure  Island,  when  a  group  of 
San  Franciscans  sponsored  a  display 
ot  ship  models  there  Such  marked 
interest  was  aroused  that  it  was  de- 
termined to  expand  the  exhibit  and 
it  permanent  It  was  moved 
to  (he  Merchants  Exchange  Build- 
ing and  later  was  located  at  Aquatic 
Park  Center. 

The    museum    is    headed    by    Mrs. 
Alma     Spreekels    Awl    as    honorary 
hairman.     Officers  and  directors  in- 
clude: Walter  J.  Walsh,  chairman  of 
the     board;     Campbell     McGregor 
president;  Frank  J.  Edoff,  chairman 
ot  executive  committee,  and  directors 
W  'Hum     Cavalier,     H.     D.     Collier 
Frank  Evers,  L.  M.  Giannini,  George 
Randolph  Hearst,  Henry   ].   Kaiser 
R.  Knowland,  Roger  D.  Lap' 
ham,   Felix   S.   Mediums,    foseph   A 
.  Jr.,  Mrs    George   A.    Pope 
■Ml"     N.     R  i  William     P 

Roth  and  Frank  Rice   Short. 
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Pacific  Trade  Notes 

Bushnell  Controls  and  Equipment 

Co.  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco have  recently  been  appointed 
representatives  of  the  Cochrane  Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia,  for  the  direct 
sale  of  Cochrane  Flow  Meters  in 
California,  Western  Nevada  and 
Arizona.  B.  O.  Bushnell  is  head  of 
the  concern  and  in  active  charge  of 
the  Los  Angeles  office.  L.  T.  Slau- 
son  is  in  charge  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office.  C.  C.  Moore  8C  Co. 
Engineers,  Inc.,  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentatives for  Cochrane  Corporation, 
continue  to  handle  all  Cochrane 
products,  including  Flow  Meters,  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  British  Co- 
lumbia, Alaska;  and  all  Cochrane 
products,  excepting  Flow  Meters,  in 
California,  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

C.  T.  Hansen  &  Company,  for 
twelve  years  representative  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  of  Lukens  Steel  Com- 
pany, has  been  appointed  Pacific 
Coast  sales  representative  of  Lukens 
and  subsidiaries,  By-Products  Steel 
Corporation  and  Lukenweld,  Inc., 
Coatesville,  Pa. 

Offices  have  been  opened  by  the 
Hansen  company  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  with  C.  T.' 
Hansen,  president,  who  has  estab- 
lished residence  in  San  Francisco,  in 
personal  charge. 


A  Busy  Shipyard 

The  covered  wavs  of  the  Com- 
mercial Iron  Works  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, are  very  busy  these  days  turn- 
ing out  Navy  auxiliaries  in  record 
time  On  July  17  they  launched  a 
large  Navy  tug  of  the  A.T.  94  Class, 
which    was   christened   U.S.S.    Zuma 


by  Mrs.  W.  G.  Jones,  wife  of  Lt.- 
Comm.  Jones,  USN,  executive  officer 
to  the  Port  Director  of  Seattle. 

Immediately  following  this  launch- 
ing, keel  plates  were  laid  for  a  P.  C. 
sub-chaser,  which  will  be  ready  for 
launching  in  less  than  20  days. 


Richmond  "Pre-Fab" 
Technique 

(Continued  from  page  tit) 

work  under  the   most  advantageous 
conditions  for  fast  production. 

(2)  Equipment  and  materials  are 
under  far  better  control  for  both 
storekeeper  and  installation  gangs. 

(3)  Less  latent  heat  strain  is  locked 
into  the  superstructure. 

(4)  Less  time  is  wasted  in  procur- 
ing tools,  securing  proper  craftsmen 
for  any  job,  waiting  for  orders,  or 
waiting  for  cranes. 

(5)  The  final  product  is  a  better 
job  of  shipfitting,  welding  and  in- 
stallation. 

The  combined  Richmond  No.  1 
and  Richmond  No.  2  yard,  which  is 
served  by  "Pre-Fab,"  is  now  well  up 
among  the  largest  ship  assembly 
plants  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
now  turning  out  Liberty  EC-2 
steamers  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or 
more  a  month,  or  at  least  one  every 
36  hours.  This  delivery  schedule,  of 
course,  sets  the  pace  for  "Pre-Fab" 
shop,  which  must  deliver  a  complete 
deck  house  at  least  once  for  every 
day  and  a  half  elapsed  time.  Since  it 
is  working  on  six  deck  houses  simul- 
taneously, the  speed  of  the  assembly 
lines  must  be  such  as  will  take  the 
individual  deck  house  through  the 
shops  in  somewhat  less  than  nine 
days.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  must 
be  considerable  time  allowance  for 
adjustments,  maintenance  and  deliv- 
eries, so  that  it  is  quite  usual  to  put 
the  deck  houses  through  in  less  than 
a  week. 

"Pre-Fab"  has  been  adopted  by 
Richmond  shipbuilders  as  a  designa- 
tion for  this  deck  house  shop  and 
process,  and  it  is  a  very  good  short 
name  for  general  use,  although  not 
exactly  descriptive.  The  process,  as 
differentiated  from  the  ordinary 
methods  for  hull  superstructures,  is 
in  fact  a  pre-assembly  and  pre-equip- 
ment  technique. 
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First  Birthday  — 

Bay  Area  Maritime  Committee 


Out  ut  the  welter  and  waste  ol 
the  war  some  good  may  come,  It 
cannot  he  measured  in  dollar:  and 
cents.     Money  cannot  buy  it. 

Only  two  summers  ago,  anyone 
seeing,  for  inst  rnng  men  at 

summer  resort  spots  jitterbugging 
and  drinking,  indifferent,  selfish. 
aimless,  would  have  reason  to  won 
der  if"  they  were  good  for  anything. 
Compared  with  today  there  is  i 
difference.  The  gain  will  not  he 
erased  tor  years  to  come. 

It  applies  to  older  men  too. 
lied  from  his  job  where  the 
outlook  was  hopeless,  a  waiter  finds 
he    can    learn    a    trade. 

The  change  has  affected  women 
perhaps  more  than  men.  Every 
housewife  not  only  knows  something 
about  the  need  for  foreign  trade  and 
ships,  she  realizes  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  the  importance  of  her  in- 
dividual effort  in  the  national  scheme 
•  it  things. 

The  change  is  seen  on  our  Pacific 
Coast,  in  its  transition  from  an  agri- 
cultural  to  an   industrial   area. 

It  is  seen  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
ire, i.  There  is  no  gainsaying  what 
is  a  fact — the  war  has  brought  the 
communities  of  this  area  closer  to- 
gether. The  Armv,  the  Navy,  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
disregard  our  county  lines,  our  petty 
jealousies.  To  them  this  is  the  Bay- 
area. 

The  Bay  area  has  grown  up.  It 
must  now  think  and  act  like  an  adult. 


and  that  is  why  the  rising  genera 
ti.ui  ol  younger  businessmen  through 
their  junior  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  aided  by  the  Marine  Exchange, 
sponsored  the  Bay  Area  Maritime 
Committee  on  Harbor  Day  one  year 
ago. 

Don  Fasackerley,  an  aggn 
personable  young  businessman  rep 
resenting  the  San  Francisco  Junioi 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  chairman 
ot  the  committee.  In  his  announce 
ment  of  the  next  and  anniversary 
meeting  on  Harbor  Day,  August  23, 
he  said,  "Perhaps  on  this  occasion 
we  may  all  be  able  to  say  truthfully. 
'We  have  progressed  together."  " 
Secretary  of  the  committee  is  M.  A. 
Cremer,  manager  of  the  Marine  Ex 
change. 

The  Committee's  Membership 

The  committee  is  made  up  of  four 
representatives  from  each  of  the 
eleven  counties  in  the  area.  They 
were  selected  by  the  junior  chambers 
of  commerce.  Those  chosen  are  for 
the  most  part  mature  businessmen 
and  senior  chamber  ot  commerce  of 
ficers,  who,  because  of  the  position 
they  hold  in  their  respective  com 
munities,  can  be  said  to  be  genuinely 
representative  of  the  interests  of 
their  respective  counties 

The  representation  includes  such 
men  as  Charles  W.  Deterding,  man 
ager  of  Sacramento  Count)':  Peter 
Howard  of  Oakland's  Howard  Ter 
minal:  Matthew  A.  Graham  of  the 
People's    Finance    Company    of    San 


K.ii.u  1  and  a  direct  i  ol  the  i  (olden 
Gate  Bridge  and  Highway  District 
Andn  t  th< 

Port    of    Redwood    <  lit)      l  M 

Booth,    executivi  I    the 

('•aura  Costa  Count)    Development 

Hon.     Hem  \      I  )hm 

ol  the  Port  ol  Stockton;  Marshall 
Wallace,    county 

noma  County;  and  Harold  .]  Boyd, 
S.m   Francisco  controller. 

The     committee     has     no 
other  th.m  a  chairman  and  a 
taty.      There  are  no  due-     ,  n 
mcnls. 

Committee  Meetings 

The  meets     the     thud 

Tuesday  of  each  month.  All  meet 
ingS  are  luncheon  meetings,  followed 
by  a  brief  ten  or  fifteen  minute  talk 
by  an  expert  on  a  subject  "I  com 
mini  interest.  Meetings  are  called 
to  order  after  lurch,  promptly  at 
12:50  p.m.,  and  adjourn  at  1:45  p.m. 

Mi  iSl    activities   are   carried 
l  wei-n     thi      monthly     meetings     by 
small    subcommittees.       In    tli 
terim    activities,    junior   chamber   of 
commerce  members  perform  most  ol 
ailed    "leg    work." 

While  the   monthly   meeting 
at    the    members'    request,     n 
their  convenience,  held  at  the  Com 
mercial  Club  in   San   Francisco,   the 
poli  \   is  to  meet  in  other  sectii 
the  area.      Meetings   have   been    held 
in  Oakland.  Redwood  City  and.  Sac 
ramento.      The    meeting    in    Sacra 
incut.  >  was  held  while  the  State  Leg 
islature    was    in    session.     A    large 
number   of   the   senators   and   assem 
blymen    representing    the    area     tl 
tended. 

(Pagi    i    i    please) 


Don   Fazackerley, 
Maritime 
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Edited  by  Jerry  Scon/on 


Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, has  issued  a  warning  to  all 
operators  and  crews  against  any  dis- 
es  oi    how   the   defeat  of  the 
Axis   submarine   menace   largely   has 
been    accomplished.     Admiral    Land 
I    out    that    such    information 
would  provide  the  Japanese  with  val- 
uable knowledge  for  use  against  our 
submarines  in  Pacific  waters. 


Marshall  E.  Dimock,  Assistant 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  charged 
with  the  Recruitment  and  Manning 
Division,  said  that  through  the  efforts 
ol  the  Maritime  unions  6500  experi- 
enced merchant  marine  seamen  of  all 
categories  have  been  drawn  back  to 
the  merchant  marine  from  non-mari- 
time   occupations    during    the    past 


John  E.  Cushing,  chief  on  the 
West  Coast  for  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  announces  that  re- 
employment rights  for  merchant  sea- 
men who  leave  civilian  life  to  serve  in 
the  American  merchant  marine  are 
now  established  by  law.  This  pro- 
■  i  for  seamen  is  contained  in 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  (H. 
R.  131),  and  has  been  just  signed  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  Cushing  pointed  out  that  by 
assuring  economic  protection  during 
the  post-war  period  for  men  who 
have  volunteered  their  services  in  the 
merchant  marine,  the  legislation  elim- 
inates one  of  the  main  obstacles  to 
recruitment  tor  man  power  for  our 
[rowing  merchant  fleet. 


Designed  to  acquaint  the  merchant 
seamen    with    pertinent 
concerning  the  country 
habits 
when    they 


ports,  the  United  Seamen's  Service  is 
distributing  a  small  volume  with  the 
title  "Shore  Convoy  for  Merchant 
Seamen." 


Officers  of  off-shore  vessels  who 
visit  Columbia  River  ports  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  veteran 
river  freighting  firm  of  Babbidge  fe? 
Holt,  Inc.,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Shaver  Forwarding  Company,  Port- 
land, Ore.  The  purchase  was  made 
known  by  Lew  S.  Russell,  vice  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  Shaver  For- 
warding Co.  George  A.  Dennis,  who 
has  been  secretary-treasurer  of  Bab- 
bidge 6?  Holt,  will  continue  as  man- 
ager, but  Fred  Holt,  president,  plans 
to  retire. 


Larry  J.  Hoffman,  formerly  North- 
west manager  for  Swayne  fe?  Hoyt, 
with  offices  in  Seattle,  is  now  on  duty 
as  a  major  in  an  English  port,  Pacific 
Coast  friends  learned  in  a  message 
from  the  popular  steamship  executive. 
He  joined  the  Army  Transport  Serv- 
ice a  year  ago. 


Ray  H.  Tibbits,  connected  until 
the  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor  with  the 
Mitsubishi  Company,  is  assistant  ad- 
ministrative officer  under  John  E. 
Cushing  in  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration offices  in  San  Francisco. 


The  memory  of  the  late  John  H. 
Rossetter,  one-time  vice  president  of 
W.  R.  Grace  6s?  Company  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Sperry  Flour  Company,  is 
perpetuated  with  the  recent  naming 
of  one  of  the  Liberty  ships  built  at 
Richmond  Shipbuilding  in  his  honor. 

Mr.  Rossetter  was  head  of  the 
operating  division  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  during  World 
War  I,  and  for  a  decade  was  consid- 
ered America's  outstanding  shipping 
leader. 
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Douglas  D.  McKay,  for  years  rep- 
resentative in  the  Far  East  for  the  old 
Dollar  Line,  and  serving  the  Ameri- 
can President  Lines  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity until  the  Japs  struck  Pearl 
Harbor,  is  now  in  Seattle  with  his 
wife  and  child. 

Since  1930  and  until  December  7, 
1941,  he  had  ben  in  China,  and  later 
went  to  Singapore,  where  he  re- 
mained until  that  place  was  invaded 
by  the  Nipponese.  Later  he  joined 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
served  in  New  Delhi  for  the  WSA. 


The  Pacific  Coast  shipping  world 
learned  with  regret  of  the  death  in 
New  York  of  William  Pratt  Hamp, 

manager  of  the  Kerr  Silver  Lines.   He 
was  53. 

He  was  born  in  Cardiff,  Wales, 
coming  to  this  country  twenty  years 
ago  to  represent  the  Stanley  6?  John 
Thompson  Company,  managing  own- 
ers of  the  Kerr  Silver  Line  Steamship 
Co.  He  had  acted  as  operating  man- 
ager since  1926  in  New  York,  and 
was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  His 
widow,  and  a  son,  Eric,  survive. 


The  National  Maritime  Union  has 

notified  its  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tives that  a  wage  increase  of  $25  per 
month  and  a  sea-risk  war  bonus  of 
$250  a  month  will  be  sought  in  forth- 
coming negotiations. 

The  war  bonus  would  apply  to 
those  serving  on  merchant  ships  car- 
rying war  cargoes. 


K.  H.  Donavin,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager of  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  re- 
ports that  steamship  companies  al- 
ready have  plans  calling  for  first-class 
24-knot  Latin  American  service 
liners. 


Death  of  Chauncey  Goodrich 
Parker,  former  general  counsel  for 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
and  well  known  for  his  many  legal 
battles  with  private  steamship  opera- 
tors after  World  War  No.  1,  occurred 
on  July  11. 


A.  Emory  Wishon,  vice  president 
of  the  Pacific  Gas  6?  Electric  Com- 
pany, has  been  added  to  the  direc- 
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American    President 
:  i 

named  within  a  month  In   II 
Grady,  president  ol  the  APL    Prank 
O'Connor,    head    ol    the    Donovan 
Lumk  1   •  ted  to 

the  hoard 


I  news  to  the  shipping  wi  irld 
was  the  announcement  hy  A.  \\  . 
Robertson,  hairman  oi  the  Westing 
house    I  '  '      ufacturing 

Company,  thai  (  harles  A.  Dostel, 
Pacific  Coast  district  manager,  one  oi 
the  must  popular  executives  on  the 

I  ioast,  had  been  elevated  to 
v  ice  president 

Mi    Dostel  has  been  district  man 
,ii_vr  here  since    l>,;c>.   handling  the 
sales  activities  in  nine  W 
Alaska  .mJ  Hawaii. 


Urination  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  that  it  would  deliberate 
firm  bids  for  the  purchase  oi  the 
American  Presidi  il  Lines  has  caused 
1  stir  in  American  shipping. 

Henry    F.    Kaiser,    potent    world 

shipbuilder,  and  W.  H.  Bechtel,  head 

.it  California  Shipbuilding,  were  two 

in  American  industry  report 

ed  tn  ho  among  prospective  bidders 

Matson  Navigation  Company.  Dol- 
l.i  1  interests,  represented  hy  R.  Stan- 
lev  Dollar,  the  United  States  Lines. 
Moore-McCormack  and  the  Amen 
can-Hawaiian,  are  also  interested  in 
the  salt 

That  President  Grady  of  the  Presi 
dent  Lines  might  head  .1  group  "I 
shipping  leaders  and  make  a  deter- 
mined hid  to  purchase  all  outstanding 
-tuck  is  a  strong  probability. 


D.  Stewart  Iglehart,  president  ol 
W.  R.  Grace  6?  Co..  announces  that 
the  Grace  Line  will  enter  the  next 
peace  era  with  at  least  50  per  cent 
more  tonnage  than  it  had  the  day  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  bombing.  He  re- 
vealed that  the  company  has  or  is 
building  14  fast  geared-turbine  cargo 
ships  of  the  Maritime  Commission's 
advanced  C-2  design. 


This  war  has  brought  hack  many 
veterans  who,  previously  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  had  said  farewell  to  the  sea. 

Word  from  Seattle  tells  of  the  re- 
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turn  ol  t  aptain  I    1 1.  I  lard)     He  1 
tired  in  Apnl.  1941,  from  th 
in  charge  ol   the  Seattle  district  oi 
the  I     v   I  deti<  Survey 

1 I 

II  re<  all    that    during 

World  Wai  l  ■  Hardy  «  rved  as 

l  ii,   naval  transport 

Washington,    running    be 

tween  Ne«  Yi  >tk  and  Pran<  e 


Friends  afloat  and  ashore  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  ol  the  passing  early  in 
July  ol  Captain  Frank  M.  Swett,  pup 
ul.ir  Astoria,  Ore.,  harbor  master  and 
senior  naval  inspector  of  the  Astoria 

Marine     ( '.  inStTUC  tion     Co        I  "remic 

mti  ibuti  d  ti  1  ln~  d<  ath 
He  was  stricken  while  on  a  trial  run 
aboard  ,1  vessel  on  the  Columbia 
River. 


A  thrilling  letter  has  been  received 
by  friends  in  S.m  Pedro,  California, 
from  Chief  Engineer  H.  L.  Kline- 
felder,  well  known  in  Pacific  Coast 
marine  circles,  who  told  ol  his  Lib- 
erty ship's  being  attacked  during  a 
convoy  by  a  German  undersea  boat. 
but  escaping  unscathed. 


t  ihiei    Kline f eld  was    1 

tribute  to  the  construe  tion  oi  I 
-hips  "Give  me  a  Liberty  ship  and  I 
won't  be  afraid  to  sail  any  o< 
know  my  chances  oi  returning 
home  will  be  greater  than  ju 
average,"  he  stated 


John  A.  Mahoney,  long  located  in 

foi    the   Coastwise    Line. 

I  .1  San  Franc  is<  0  oflBo   lor  the 

same     company  on  August    1      He  i< 

widely  known  in  Pacific  Coast  marine 

i  ii,  I,  - 


( ieorge  Cronk,  se<  i  ind  assist 
gineer,  now  wear-  the  Distinguished 

Service  Medal,  highest  decoration  ol 
the  merchant  marine,  for  his  h 
under  enemy  action  in  the  Atlantic. 
Captain  Edward  F.  Macauley,  dep 

uty    administrator   of    War    Shipping 
Administration,   made   the   pi 
tion    upon    presidcnli.il    orders   ,it   the 
official  dedication  of  the  U.  S.  Man 

time  Service  Officers'  School  in  Ala- 
meda on  July  4. 

He  was  on  hoard  a  cargo  ship 
when  it  was  torpedoed.  His  action 
in  rescuing  several  shipmates  won  tor 
him  the  coveted  decoration. 


Second  Engineer  George  Cronk  is  shown  receiving  the  Distinguished  Merchant  Marine 
Service  Medol.  In  the  photo  are  Capt.  Edward  F.  Macauley,  Comm.  A.  G.  Ford, 
Mr.  Cronk  and  Telfair  Knight. 
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Richard  C.  Hughes,  nephew  "I   R. 

C.    (Ray)   Jones,   porl     mgineer  for 

leneral  Petri  ileum  ( !i  a  pi  iration, 

Wilmington,  has  won  his   ■  in         ith 

ank  of  lieutenant,  flying  a  P-38. 

He  is  also  a  nephew  of  Allan  Mc<  !ul 
lough,  United  States  Maritime  inspec- 
tor .a  Richmond  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
i  chief  engineer  with  the  Rich 
field  Oil  Company  and  a  grandson  oi 
the  late  Allan  McCullough,  veteran 
i  ngineer  and  a  charter  member 
ol  ih.   old  MEBA. 

Lieutenant  Hughes  was  a  member 
-I  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  edi 
tonal  staff  before  he  enlisted  in  fan 

nary.   1942 

George  Williams,  assistant  opeiat 
lie,;  manager  for  the  Grace  Line,  is 
back  on  the  job  after  undergoing  a 

operation. 


Fellow  officers  of  Commander 
Ralph  Sheaf,  in  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Training  School  at  San 
Mateo,  tendered  the  popular  naval 
ial  and  his  wife  an  informal  re- 
i  [Hon  on  the  occasion  of  their  thir- 
teenth wedding  anniversary  on  July 

(  'omm.inder  Sheaf  was  attaehed  to 
various  steamships  before  entering 
the  naval  service.  Mrs.  Sheaf  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  O.  Schutzer, 
pioneer  San  Francisco  resident. 

Leonard  C.  Hammond,  head  of  the 
Hammond  Lumber  Company  and  op- 
erator ot  steamers  m  this  trade,  was 
eKeted  to  the  hoard  of  directors  of 
the  American  Trust  Company.  He 
is  the  son  of  the  late  A.  B.  Hammond, 
founder  of  the  lumber  firm.  His 
lather  was  also  an  associate  of  the 
late  C.  P  Huntington  and  E.  H.  Har 
riman  in  many  enterprises. 

The    death    of    Lendal    G.    Gray, 

lerofthe.L.  G.  Gray  Steamship 

Company,  caused  a  shock  among  his 

many  hundreds  of  friends.   Mr.  Graj 

who  was  43,  passed  away  on   |u!y  7. 

He  had  been  sick  for  several  weeks 

bul    was   believed   on    the   road   to   re 

when  the  end  came.    He  was 

tune  in  the  service  of  W.  R 

y  Co.    Mr.  Cray  is  survived 

widow,  Gertrude;  two  sons. 

I  Jr., and  Morton:  and  a  daugh- 

■i.iy. 

Lth  of  Charles  W. 
S',l,r,v  ollector  of  customs 
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.a  i  he  Porl  oi  Los  Angeles,  on  June 
17,  was  received  with  deep  regret  by 
-  in  the  Government 
as  wi  II  as  the  maritime  indus- 
try up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  had  been  in  the  custom's  service 
since  1900,  and  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  executives  on  the  West  Coast 
He  was  55  years  of  age. 


With  the  lull  of  summer,  in  so  far 
as  social  activities  are  concerned,  be- 
hind them,  the  Pacific  Coast  Propel- 
ler Club  ports  are  arranging  for  some 
of  their  most  interesting  events. 

The  leadership  of  Max  G.  Linder, 
who  was  named  prexy  of  the   Pro- 
peller Club,  Port  of  Los  Angeles,  on 
June  30,  augurs  well  for  the  Southern 
unit.    He  is  president  of  the  Trans- 
marine Navigation  Company.  Second 
to  him  is  Lee  K.  Vermile,  an  attorney, 
not  too  well  known  to  the  marine  fra- 
ternity in  San  Francisco,  but  the  rest 
of  the  elected  officers,  such  as  Dan 
Dobler,  superintendent  Pacific  Coast 
Division,  Marine  Department,  Texas 
Company,  as  second  vice   president; 
James  G.  Craig,  treasurer  of  the  Craig 
Shipbuilding    Co.,    third    vice    presi- 
dent; and  Hugh  Middleton,  district 
manager  for  the  De  La  Rama  Steam- 
ship Company  as  secretary-treasurer, 
are  well   known   and   will   engender 
plenty  of  action  in  the  Southern  port. 
The  six  new  members  of  the  board 
of    governors    elected    were    Eloi    J. 
Amar,    port    manager    Long    Beach 
Harbor  Department;  Leo  E.  Archer, 
manager    Moore-McCormack    Lines; 
Ralph  J.  Chandler,  Southern  Califor- 
nia manager  for  Matson  Navigation 
Co.;   W.   Kenneth   Pope,   vice   presi- 
dent and  southwest  manager  for  Pope 
6?  Talbot;  Harold  A.  Black,  attorney; 
and     Herbert  E.  Pickering,  partner 
W.  H.  Wickersham  6?  Co. 


Book  Review 

Allied's    Radio    Data    Handbook, 

edited  by  Lieut.  Nelson  M.  Cooke 
United  States  Navy,  U.  S.  Naval  Re 
search  Laboratory,  Washington,  D 
C.  Published  by  Allied  Radio  Corpo 
ration,  Chicago.  Forty-eight  pages 
six  by  nine  inches.  Price,  25c  post 
paid. 

A  comprehensive,  condensed  hand- 
book of  formulas,  charts  and  data 
most  commonly  used  in  the  field  of 
radio  and  electronics,  with  all  sub- 
jects clearly  presented,  conveniently 
arranged  and  cross-indexed  for  ready 
reference. 

Divided  into  four  parts:  Mathe- 
matical Data,  Radio  and  Electronic 
Formulas,  Engineering  and  Servicing 
Information,  and  a  complete  set  of 
four-place  Log  and  Trig  Tables. 

Formulas  are  given  for  Decibels. 
Resistance,  Capacitance,  Inductance 
Reactance,  Resonance,  Frequency 
"Q"  Factor,  Impedance,  Conduc 
tance,  Susceptance,  Admittance 
Transients,  Peak  Average  and  R.M.S 
Voltage  and  Current  Values,  Meter 
Shunts  and  Multipliers,  and  Vacuum 
Tube  Constants. 


AN  INTERESTING  DIESEL  TEST 
Our  illustration  shows  a  Navy  tilting  test  re- 
quired of  tiiesel  engines  for  use  on  Navy 
floating  drydocks.  The  unit  under  test  is  a 
heavy  duty  7%"  bore,  1"  stroke,  e  cylinder 
Lorimer  diesel  direct  connected  to  a  100  kw 
General  Electric  direct  current  generator. 
The  unit  operates  720  rpm  at  full  load. 
The  test  calls  for  full  loMd  operation  at  fol- 
lowing inclinations: 

One  hour  at  20°  to  port; 

One  hour  at  20°  to  starboard; 

One  hour  at  7°  down  by  the  head;  and 

One  hour  at   7°    down   by  the  stern. 
These  tests  simulate  conditions  likely  to  be 
met  at  sea.  The  diesel  is  passing  such  tests 
easily  at  the  Oakland  (California)  works  of 
the  Lorimer  Diesel  Engine  Company. 
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Women  Unvadt 


the  (lauLklna  &akt 


In  the  hectic  scramble  for  man  or 
woman  power  for  shipyards,  we  arc 
training  .ill  the  necessary  crafts  and 
making  craftsmen  ol  all  types  almost 
overnight  We  had  thought,  how 
over,  that  the  ancient  craft  oi  caulk 
ing  wooden  -litp-~  u.i<  safe  from  the 
universal  encroachment  >>t  women, 
hut  here  they  .ire  .it  the  Hoboken 
plant  of  the  Todd  Shipyards  ( 
ration,  being  taught  to  Bpin  oakum 
and  learning  on  .1  wooden  built  up 
jig  the  use  of  the  "caulking  iron,"  the 
"making  iron."  the  "mallet,"  the 
"beetle"  and  the  "housing  iron  " 

As  we  looked  .it  these  pictures,  our 
memory  flashed  back  50  years  to  what 
was  then  an  old  institution  in  San 
Francisco,  the  "Caulkers'  Bench."  On 
this  bench,  in  front  of  an  old  saloon 
m  "Tar  Flat,"  sat  the  caulkers  who 
were  not  busy  working,  their  helpers 
aping  within  call.  The 
caulkers  sat  in  the  order  oi  their  time 
off  work.  Any  shipbuilder  wanting 
caulkers  h.id  to  take  those  who  had 
been  idle  tor  the  longest  period. 

The  union  caulkers,  in  those  days, 
worked  on  a  piece  scale  instituted  by 
themselves,  and  did  a  certain  length 
oi  seam  a  day.  On  straight  deek 
work,  this  length  would  be  finished 
in  five  or  six  hours:  on  bottom  work 
and  bilge  curves  it  might  take  ten  or 
more  hours.  When  his  stint  for  the 
day  was  done,  the  caulker  and  his 
helper  gathered  up  their  tools  and 
went  In  me 

There  are  many  trieks  of  the  trade 
in  caulking  that  can  be  learned  only 
through  long  experience,  and  we  re- 
member that  most  of  the  occupants 
of  the  "bench"  were  old  men  who 
had  their  own  individual  slants  on 
the  trade  secrets.  We  also  remember 
some  ot  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  hastily-trained  caulkers  who  at- 
tempted to  make  watertight  seams  on 
the   wooden   ships  of  World  War  I. 

It  look~  easy  to  hammer  oakum  into 
a  crack  between  boards  and  pay  that 
oakum  with  pitch,  but  the  acid  test 
comes  when  that  caulked  seam  is 
weaving  and  groaning  under  the 
strain  of  strong  gales  and  battering 
seas,  in  arctic  cold  or  tropic  heat. 


Above:  It's  all  in  the  twist  of  the  wrist,  these  students  of  ship  caulking  learn  as  tl 
begin  to  work  at  a  trade  which  heretofore  has  known  only  men.  Left  to  right  they 
Miss  Ann  Tufankjian.  Mrs.  Emma  Consalvo  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Young.  They  are  lee 
ing  their  trade  at  the  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation's  repair  yard  ot  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Below:  Caulking  the  seams  of  a  wooden  ship's  hull  is  quite  a  different  process  from 
caulking  deck  seams.  Here  are  shown  two  of  the  first  three  women  to  take  up  the 
ancient  trade  in  American  shipyards.  They  are  Mrs.  Consalvo  and  Miss  Tufankjian, 
practicing  on  a  jig  at  the  ship  repair  yard.  Mrs.  Consalvo  is  holding  the  "housing  iron" 
in  position,  while  Miss  Tufankjian  swings  the  "beetle"  to  drive  home  the  oakum  in  the 
seams.    Instructor  Anthony  Faiella  looks  on. 
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ships  in  THe  mRKinG 


This  sketch  of  the  proposed  "Vic- 
tory" steamer  was  released  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  on  July  25,  to- 
gether with  the  characteristics  be- 
low. 

(Photo  courtesy  U.S.  Maritime 
Commission) 


PROPOSED  VICTORY  SHIP 

Greatest  advantage  of  the  Victory  ship  over  the  Liberty  will  be 
increased  speed.  The  Liberty  has  a  speed  of  a  little  more  than  1 1  knots, 
while  the  Victory  is  designed  for  15  knots  or  more,  for  faster  convoys 
and  to  challenge  the  U-boat  menace. 

The  new  ship  will  not  be  an  overall  welding  job,  but  will  be  riveted 
in  certain  parts  of  the  main  structure. 

The  general  specifications  of  the  Victory  ship  compared  with  the 
Liberty  ship  are  as  follows: 

Victory  Liberty 

Length  455   feet  441  feet,  6  inches 

Beam  62   feet  57  feet 

Deadweight  tonnage 10,800  10,800 

Cargo  tonnage     9146  9146 

Engine  horsepower  6000  or  more  2500 

Propulsion  power..... Steam  turbine-gear      Steam  reciprocating 

Decks  3  2 

si  eed  15  knots  +  11  knots 


Calship  Fourth  of  July 
Launching 

(  '.ilslup  celebrated  July  4  b\   I 
the  ki  first  of  fifty  Liberty 

tankei  onstructed    by    the 

Bechf  !  McCone  yard. 
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Soon  after  the  S.  S.  Jacob  A.  Riis 
slid  down  the  ways,  giant  gantry 
cranes  swung  over  the  shipways  and 
gently  lowered  the  huge  keel  into 
place.  The  job  was  completed  shortly 
after  midnight. 


No  fanfare  or  ceremony  marked 
the  occasion.  To  the  workmen  it  was 
merely  another  keel-laying,  but  to  an 
oil  hungry  nation  it  meant  consider- 
ably more,  as  the  new  tankers  will 
help  alleviate  the  gasoline  shortage. 

The  prime  virtue  of  the  Liberty 
tanker  is  that  it  is  adapted  to  mass 
production,  thus  getting  into  service 
quickly  a  far  greater  tonnage  than 
would  be  possible  in  the  usual  type 
of  tankers. 

The  new-type  tanker  will  have  a 
capacity  of  65,000  barrels,  and  is  a 
modification  of  the  famous  Liberty 
ships,  in  the  construction  of  which 
Calship  is  leading  the  nation  with  218 
launched  to  date. 


A  Large  Order  from  the 
Maritime  Commission 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  has  received  an  order  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  calling  for  the 
construction  of  thirty-two  S4,  SE2, 
PD1  combat  loaded  troopships,  it  was 
announced  just  as  we  went  to  press. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


Four  Ships  Launched  by 
Bethlehem  Shipyards 
Over  One  Week-End 

ng   the   pace   t  n    I  i«l 

rds    in    ship   construction    i"i 

ur  great  new  ships,  with 

■  .  were 

launched  from  Bethlehem  Shipyards 

over  tin  week  end  ol  Jul) 

At  the  Bethlehem  Fairfield  Ship 
v.irJ.  Baltimore,  Md  .  three  Liberty 
ships  wi  ro  sent  down  the  ways,  and 
tiu  Patapsco  EUver  .it  the 
n/s  Point  shipyard  a  high' 
speed  freighter  with  a  cargo  capacity 
ol  10,000  tons  took  to  the  water 
The  launching!  .it  Bethleht 
field  brought  the  total  number  ol  Lib 
erty  ships  launched  from  the  yard  up 
to  172 

Tin  first  of  the  three  Liberty  ships, 
the  Louis  Marshall,  170th  vet 
its  type  to  be  built  .it  the  yard,  went 
down  the  ways  on  July  23.  She  was 
named  for  the  prominent  lawyer  and 
founder  ol  the  Jewish  Protectory  and 
Aid  Society  of  New  York  State 

Inly  24  the  yard  launched  the 
Townsend  Harris,  171st  Liberty  ship 

t  '  be  built  there. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  at  the  Sparrows 
Point  Shipyard,  the  Exchequer,  the 
fourth  of  ten  fleet  cargo  ships  of  this 
type  to  be  built  by  this  yard,  went 
down  the  ways.  Built  for  the  Man 
time  Commission  for  operation  by 
the  American  Export  Lines,  the  ves- 
sel was  sponsored  by  Miss  Patricia 
Mary  McCormack,  16-year-old 
daughter  of  Frank  L.  McCormack, 
assistant  to  the  Marine  Superintend 
ent  of  the  American  Export  Lines. 
New  York  City.  The  keel  for  the 
was  laid  on  February  18  of  this 
year. 

I  Thomas    U.    Walter,     172nd 

Liberty   ship   constructed   at    Bethle 
hem-Fairfield,  was  launched  on  July 


Marinship  Launches 
S.  S.  Jack  London 

Marinship  launched  its  15th  Lib- 
erty ship,  the  S.  S.  Jack  London,  on 
Friday  evening,  July  16,  at  8:30  p.m. 

An  in  yard  drawing  was  held 
imong  the  16,500  workers  for  a 
sponsor,  and  Mrs.  Ann  Pendleton 
Doud,  a  most  attractive  young 
welder,  was  finally  selected  to  chris- 
ten this  last  Liberty  ship  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  Sausalito  shipyard.  From 
now  on,  work  will  be  exclusively  de 
voted  to  the  construction  of  the  big 


MARINSHIP      L4UNCHINGS 


Top:  The  July  16  launching  of 
the  Liberty  ship  Jack  London 
at  Marinship.  Left  to  right: 
Gunnar  Hogg:  Mrs.  Emily  Doh- 
mer  (Swing  Shift  welder  and 
member  of  the  committee  to 
select  the  sponsor) ;  Carroll  V. 
Johnson;  Mrs.  Johnson  (face 
covered  I:  Mrs.  Chormion  Lon- 
don; Raymond  F.  Dahmer: 
Corporal  Giles  Doud,  U.S.A.; 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Pendleton  Doud. 


Center:  Marinship's  14th  Lib- 
erty ship,  Henry  Durant,  be- 
ing towed  to  the  Outfitting 
Dock  after  her  June  launch- 
ing. She  was  named  for  the 
first  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


Bottom:  S.S.  Ponaganset,  Ma- 
rinship's 7th  tanker,  was 
launched  on  July  10.  Lined  up 
ore  detachments  of  sailors 
and   WAVES. 


(Phot, 


Mn 


ship 


Linkers,  seven  of  which  have  already 
been  launched  and  the  first  nine  se- 
lected  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  to  be  fleet 
oilers.  Marinship  was  origially  given 
a  contract  for  34  Liberty  ships,  but 


last  July  this  order  was  reduced  to  1 5 
when  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
selected  this  yard  as  one  of  the  two 
on  the  Coast  to  build  the  huge  T-2 
tankers. 
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Launching  of  U.  S.  S.  Knoxville 

With  a  mighty  splash  that  rolled 
back  the  narrow  waters  in  the  slip  as 
it  sped  down  the  shipways,  the  U.  S. 
S.  Knoxville,  first  of  a  fleet  of  eight 
modern  frigates,  was  launched  on 
Saturday,  July  10,  at  the  Leathern  D. 
Smith  Shipbuilding  Company  yards 
at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Launching  of  the  new-type  escort 
vessel  was  the  high  light  of  a  com' 
hined  ceremony  during  which  the 
shipbuilding  firm  and  its  4300  em- 
ployees were  awarded  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  "M"  for 
their  record  production  of  coastal 
cargo  vessels.  The  firm  recently  com- 
pleted its  first  contract  with  the  Com- 
mission, which  called  for  the  con- 
struction of  nine  265 -foot  coastal 
cargo  vessels.  The  ships  were  built 
tor  operation  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment under  the  lend-lease  act. 

Mrs.  Gus  Johnson  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  christened  the  317-foot 
frigate,  and  as  the  ship  slowly  began 
to  move  sideways  into  the  slip,  the 
Smith  Employees'  band  of  30  mem- 
bers played  the  national  anthem. 

A  crowd  of  employees,  public  spec- 
tators, officials  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  civic  leaders,  estimated 
at  over  5000,  witnessed  the  launch- 
ing. 

The  Knoxville  was  the  third  frigate 
to  be  launched  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  her  hull  was  SO  per  cent  com- 
pleted when  she  entered  the  water, 
company  officials  stated.  Attached  to 
the  bow  of  the  ship  was  a  huge  rep 
lica  ol  the  Maritimi  Commission's 
award  of    merit.    This   plaque,  seven 
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gate  to   be  launched   on  the  Great  Lakes, 
Smith  Shipbuilding  company,  builders,  into 


and  one-half  feet  high  and  five  and 
one-half  feet  wide,  will  adorn  each 
of  the  remaining  seven  sister  ships 
as  they  are  launched  in  the  near 
future. 

In  addition  to  the  Knoxville,  the 
firm  has  three  more  frigates  already 
under  construction  on  its  ways,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Knoxville  was  safely 
towed  to  the  fitting-out  berth,  work- 
men began  clearing  away  the  dock 
for  the  keel-laying  of  still  another 
frigate. 

The  modern-day  frigates  are  317 
feet  in  length,  with  a  beam  of  37J/2 


feet,  slightly  larger  than  the  British 
and  Canadian  corvettes,  and  some- 
what smaller  than  American  gun- 
boats. They  are  propelled  by  recip- 
rocating steam  engines. 

The  first  American  frigates  were 
built  during  the  John  Paul  Jones  era 
and  were  used  to  intercept  surface 
raiders  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  and 
now  that  historic  name  has  been 
given  to  this  new  type  of  twin-screw 
escort  vessel. 

Following  the  launching,  the  other 
colorful  ceremony  took  place  in 
which  high-ranking  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  Navy  officials  and  civic 
leaders  participated  as  the  firm  and 
its  employees  received  the  Commis- 
sion's "M"  pennant. 

Consolidated  Launches  Frigate 

Seventh  frigate  to  be  launched 
from  Consolidated  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's Wilmington  shipyard,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Eugene  slid  into  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  on  July  6. 

Named  for  Eugene,  Oregon,  the 
ship  was  sponsored  by  a  resident  of 
that  northern  city,  Mrs.  Frank  Du'r- 
bin  Cross,  who  is  temporarily  living 
in  Long  Beach. 

Designed  primarily  for  convoy 
duty,  the  frigate  of  this  type  is  an 
escort  vessel  similar  to  the  Canadian- 
British  corvette  but  altered  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Consolidated's  Wilmington 
shipbuilding  leads  in  production 
among  the  nine  yards  in  the  United 
States  building  this  type  of  escort 
vessel. 


June  30  at  the  Poscagoulo.  Mississippi,  shipyard  of  the  Ingolls  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
The  vessel  is  an  all-welded  new  type  of  U.  S.  Navy  transport  and  was  christened 
U.S.S.  Osage  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Anthony  McHenry,  wife  of  Comm.  McHenry  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ships,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph  courtesy  of  the  Ingolls  Shipbuilding  Corp.) 
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Northwest  Shipyards 

The  Sc.i  Hell  Shipbuilding  Com 
p. my.  with  plant  on  the  Duwamish 
Waterway,  Seattle,  launched  the  180 
foot  non  propelled  cargo  ship  Doug- 
II  on  July  l  ~:  the  second  ves 
sel  of  five  of  her  size  and  type  or- 
dered by  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission. 

The  Northwestern  Shipbuilding 
Company  ol  Bellingham,  which  was 
awarded  contracts  tor  tour  rescue 
tiles  by  the  Navy,  launched  the  sec- 
ond vessel  of  the  quartet  on  July  18. 
The  first  of  the  rescue  tugs  was 
launched  recently. 

The  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration ot  Tacoma  launched  the  YMS- 


Torpedo-Boat 
Tender  Launched 

Loll*  Woihmqlo*  Shipyard!  at  Hough 
ton.  Wath  .  on  July  10  launched  the 
U  S.S  Wachaprroque.  a  mother  %hlp  for 
torpedo-boot.  The  vessel  It  named  for 
an  Inlet  01  the  coo, I  of  Virqinio.  and  If, 
the  Hrtl  of  her  type  to  be  launched  from 
a    Puqrt    Sound    yard 


wooden  mil  »n  July 

17    Vi\  1.111  Jeanette  Young,  l ' 

old,  daughter  ol  the  chief  guard  at 

'  irtinac  plant,  was  the  sponsor 

The    -  rd  of  the  Seattle 

Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corporation  on 

July    5    launched    tl  nth   of 

the  fleet  of  American  d 

!  10111   this   plant   by   the    Nav\ 
The   vessel   was  christened  thl     M    I 
ris  'ii  b\   Mi  ss  Mo  '.mi  et  Mn  ii    Mi  11 
rison  ol  Rutherford,  N.  J  .  daughter 
of  the  Civil  War  naval  hero  whose 

name    the    new    warship    will    bear 
John  G,  Morrison,  a  coxswain  in  the 
I  'nion  navy. 

The  launching  was  part  ol  Seat 
lUrth  of  July  celebration.  The 
yard  was  awarded  a  contract  tor  25 
destroyers  The  first,  the  Carmick, 
was  launched  on  March  8,  1942 
Since  that  time  launchings  "t  the 
fighting  ships  have  averaged 
month. 

Contracts  tor  12  vessels,  including 
six  280-foot  barges  with  a  carrying 

Capacity  of  4,000  tons  each,  awarded 
by  the  Maritime  Commission,  and 
six  148-foot  freight  and  passenger 
ordered  by  the  Army,  are  held 
by  Anacortes  Shipways,  Inc  The 
first  barge,  given  the  name  of  West- 


Constructed  in  Federal  Penitentiary 

Convicts  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  ot  McNeil  Island,  Washington,  built 
this  vessel  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Transport  Service.  She  is  the  T-88,  65 
feet  in  length  with  a  beam  of  16  feet,  and  was  constructed  of  Douglas 
fir.    She  was  launched  on  June  17. 


ibed  a-  thi 

1   built   in  an   American 

shipyard  since  tin  lust  Worl 

She  was  launched  on  July  3 

The  work  ot    moving   the 
iiient  and  buildings  ot  Plant  N 

M  ■  ine  Yards,  ln<  .  and  the 
Seattle  Kenton  Mill  Company 
Bryn  Mawi  ington 

to  the  site  ot  the  new   Barb  e  plant 
at    Kennydale,   has  been  completed. 
The  most  difficult  task  of  the  moving 
job  was  the  transportation  on 
ol   ,i   steel  water  tower   140  leet  high, 

weighing  "5  ton-,  across  tin-  laki 

Records  at  Federal 

Speed  records  are  being  -et  in  the 
building  ot    five   I 

-hip-    at     1'     S     Si  J    ship 

yards  at  Kearny  and  at  Port  Newark. 
N.  J.,  said  Lynn  H     Korndortf.  presi 
dent   of   Federal,   in  a   mil  I 
ment. 

"Shipbuilders  of  Kearny  and   Port 

Newark  are  engaged  in  building  only 

high  class  -hips,"  he  -aid.  "Today 
th,  y  are  building  five  types:  destroy 
i  destroyei  escorts,  big  army  troop- 
ships, Maritime  Commission  C-2 
cargo  ships  and  C-2's  converted  into 
naval  auxiliaries. 

"All  five  go  to  war. 

"Each  of  the  five  we  build  t.i 
keel    laying   to    delivery  —  than    any 
other  shipyard,  anywhere. 

"On  what  has  been  described  as 
the  'fightin'est'  ship  of  this  war,  the 
destroyer,  we  recently  again  have 
beaten  our  own  world's  records  in 
speed  of  construction  When  Federal 
began  its  naval  construction  program 
in  1934,  destroyers  were  built  in  two 
years.  That  has  been  cut  repeatedly 
until  during  March  a  new  keel  b  i  de 
livery  record  of  170  days  was  set  on 
the  Dashiell,  a  type  of  destroyer 
which  naval  men  say  has  the  fighting 
power  of  a  cruiser  of  World  War  I 
On  a  lighter  type  of  destroyer,  a 
building  record  of  137  days  was  set 
with  delivery  of  the  Thorn.  This  is 
more  than  four  times  the  peace  time 
building  pace. 

"The  total  number  employed  here 
and  at  Port  Newark  has  risen  fifty 
per  cent  since  January  1  and  has 
doubled  since  July  1,  1942.  During 
six  months  ot  this  year  we  have  pro 
duced  as  much,  measured  in  tonnage 
of  ships,  as  during  nine  months  last 
year. 

"We  have  launched  40  ships  so 
far  this  year,  as  compared  with  64 
during  1942.  Our  1943  score  has 
been,  on  the  average,  one  ship  down 
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the   ways  .md   into   salt   water   every 
tour  and  a  half  days." 

Nominating  System 
For  Sponsors 

A  new  system  oi  nominating  spon- 
foi  Liberty  ships  built  by  th< 
New  England  Shipbuilding  Corpora 
Hon.  South  Portland,  Me  ,  affiliati  oi 
the  Todd  Shipyards  ( lot  poration, 
went  into  effect  for  .1  numbei  - 
sels  built  by  the  corporation  on  July 
14.  it  was  anounced  by  John  D. 
Reilly.  president  of  the  Todd  organi 
gatii  m. 

The  workmen  in  the  yard,  number 
ing  some  27,000,  will  seleet  the  names 
of  persons  whom  they  feel  should 
sponsor  ships  and  in  all  eases  pos- 
sible the  suggestion  will  be  earned 
out  Mr.  Reilly  said 

Honors  Former 
U.  S.  Steel  Head 

James  A.  Farrell,  former  president 
of  the  LI.  S.  Steel  Corporation  for  21 
years.was  honored  when  the  Liberty 
ship  bearing  his  name  slid  down  the 
ways  at  the  Bethlehem-Fairtield  yard. 

When  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
was  l"rmed  in  1901,  Mr.  Farrell  was 
made  head  of  the  foreign  develop- 
ment division.  He  became  president 
'03,  and  while  holding  this  posi- 
tion founded  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council  and  was  twice  deco- 
rated by  the  Vatican. 

Destroyer  Escort  Launched 

The  destroyer  escort  U.  S.  S.  Rich 
slid  sidewise  into  a  slip  off  the  Sagi- 


naw Bay  recently  in  a  unique  and 
impressive  launching  at  the  yards  of 
the  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Company. 
She  and  two  already  completed  DE 
vessels  comprise  the  largest  warships 
ever  built  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Immediately  after  the  launching, 
the  hull  of  another  DE  which  had 
been  built  upside  down  on  an  adja- 
cent cradle,  for  ease  of  welding  and 
speed  of  construction,  was  rolled  over 
right  side  up  in  the  cradle  just  vacat- 
ed by  the  Rich.  There  it  will  receive 
finishing  operations,  such  as  inside 
work,  machinery  installation  and 
erection  of  the  superstructure. 

These  two  events  featured  an  ac- 
tion-packed hour  at  the  Defoe  yards. 
Other  events  included  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  "moving  line"  of  submarine 
chasers  in  which  vessels  in  various 
stages  of  completion  were  advanced 
to  new  posts  in  the  manner  of  an 
automobile  assembly  line;  the  "roll- 
over" of  a  submarine  chaser,  and  the 
launching  of  a  ship  of  the  latter  type. 

12- Year-Old   Girl 
Sponsors  Liberty  Ship 

An  employee-sponsored  ship,  the 
S.  S.  George  Vickers,  was  launched 
on  July  22  at  4  p.m.  from  the  Bethle- 
hem-Fairfield  Shipyard.  The  vessel, 
which  was  33  days  under  construc- 
tion, will  be  the  169th  Liberty  ship 
to  be  built  at  the  local  yard. 

Miss  Hilda  Mae  Brown,  12-year- 
old  daughter  of  Jesse  W.  Brown,  an 
employee  in  the  Shipfitting  Depart- 
ment at  the  shipyard,  sponsored  the 
vessel.  Mr.  Brown  was  accorded  the 
privilege  of  naming  a  sponsor  for  a 


Destroyer  esc  or  I 
U.S.S.  Rich  sliding 
sidewise  into  her 
launching  slip. 


Liberty  ship  because  his  name  was 
selected  from  a  list  of  workers  in  his 
department  with  excellent  attendance 
records  for  the  month  preceding  the 

selection. 

George  Vickers,  after  whom  the 
vessel  was  named,  served  as  United 
States  Senator  from  Maryland  from 
March  7,  1868,  to  March  3,  1873. 
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DIESEL  POWER 

FOR  ARMY  TUGS 

(Continued  jrom  page  61) 

unit  is  installed.  This  is  made  up  of 
a  Superior  G.A.  6  diesel  engine,  di- 
rect connected  to  a  25-kw  Electro- 
Dynamic  generator,  and  having  a 
Waterous  pump  twin  disk  clutch  con- 
nected at  each  end.  Each  of  these 
pumps  has  a  capacity  for  132  gpm. 
One  circulates  salt  water  through  the 
oil  cooler,  the  other  circulates  salt 
water  through  the  jacket  water 
cooler. 

A  Smith  -  Meeker  switchboard 
mounts  the  controls  for  the  various 
circuits.  It  is  equipped  with  Safety- 
Car  voltage  regulators. 

On  the  port  side  of  the  engine 
room  are  installed:  A  York  oil  burn- 
ing heating  boiler;  an  Ingersoll  Rand 
air  compressor  with  tank  and  auto- 
matic pressure  control;  an  engineer's 
work  bench;  and  three  Decatur  auto- 
matic pressure  controlled  systems, 
one  for  sanitary  water,  one  for  do- 
mestic water,  and  one  for  drinking 
water. 

Aft  of  the  towing  machine,  on  a 
flat  running  into  the  counter,  are 
located  the  American  Engineering 
Co.  electro-hydraulic  steering  gear 
and  a  lYz-hp  Electro- Dynamic  mo- 
tor, which  drives  an  American  En- 
gineering Co.  capstan  located  on  the 
main  deck  above.  Also  on  this  flat 
is  the  ice  machine,  with  controls  on 
the  bulkhead  of  the  laundry  room 
mentioned  above. 

On  trials  the  LT-1,  Major  Ethel  A. 
Robbins,  demonstrated  that  the  En- 
terprise engine  operated  with  remark- 
ably smooth  efficiency  and  very  good 
fuel  economy.  Her  maneuvering  abil- 
ity was  noteworthy  in  so  powerful  a 
tug.  Her  auxiliaries  performed  with- 
out a  hitch. 

These  eight  tugs,  when  finished  in 
the  near  future,  will  be  a  capable  and 
powerful  group  of  auxiliaries  to  the 
large    fleet   of   Army    transport   and 

supply  ships. 
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APTAIN     EDWARD     F.     MACAULEY      Thc    U-    S      Mari,ime    Commissioner.    Deputy    Administrator    of    the    WSA,    with    Telfair    Knight.    Director    of 

Training  for  the  USMC.  officiated  at  Maritime  Officers'  Training  School  graduation  ceremonies  at  Alameda. 
In  the  upper  left  view,  Capf.  Macauley  is  awarding  American  Merchant  Marine  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
to  George  Cronk,  hero.     (Story  on  page  81.) 
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REAR  ADMIRAL  HOWARD  L.  VICKERY  INSPIRES  MORE  SHIPS! 


■Qt<?aUkip-- 

Left  to  right: 

J.  K.   Doolon,   Admire!  H.  L.  Vickery. 

Shirley  Temple,  J.  A.  McCone.   (Foreground) 

A.  O.   Pegg,  C.  W.  Flesher.    ( Background) 


TWO  SHIPS  IN  ONE  DAY— 20  IN  A  MONTH 

J.  M.  Warfield,  of  Calship,  signs  the  papers  for  delivering  two 
Liberty  ships  in  one  day,  the  yard's  19th  and  20th  of  the  freighters 
in  June,  for  a  new  world's  shipbuilding  recorH.  Participating  in 
the  event  were,  left  to  right:  L.  C.  Munson,  Pier  Supt.  for 
Williams-Dimond  &  Co.:  Capt.  Axel  Pearson,  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration Representative:  Fred  Hooper  (standing),  District 
Manager  for  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.;  Mr.  Warfield, 
A.  O.  Pegg,  Calship's  Outfitting  Manager,  and  James  Stewart, 
Principal  Hull   Inspector  for  U.   S.  M.  C. 


Left  to  right: 

Admiral  H.  L.  Vickery,  J.  K.  Doolan,  J.  S.  Sides, 

Shirley  Temple,   A.  O.   Pegg 
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(Above) 

At  Concrete  Ship  Constructors,  National 
City.  Col.,  Admiral  Vickery  awarded  the 
"M"  pennant,  addressing  huge  crowd  of 
workers  shown  in  the  center  view.  The 
honors  bestowed  on  this  new  yard  were 
acknowledged  by  R.  S.  Seabrook,  executive 
of  the  shipbuilding  firm. 


Rear  Admiral  Howard  L. 
Vickery,  U.S.N.,  Vice  Chair- 
man U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, honored  Marinship  by  an 
inspection  tour  on  Monday, 
June  28.  He  is  shown  here 
on  the  deck  of  a  new  tanker 
destined  for  the  U.   S.   Navy. 
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At  Marinship — 

Harold  Bolton,  outfitting  superintendent,  convoys 
the  Admiral  over  one  of  the  new  tankers.  Center, 
Kenneth  K.  Bechtel,  president  of  Marinship  Corp., 
is  explaining  the  broadcasting  facilities  located 
in  the  Mold  Loft.  Seated  is  Joseph  Santry,  presi- 
dent of  Combustion  Engineering  Co.  of  New  York. 
In  the  lower  view  are  Yard  Superintendent  Albert 
Webb.  Harold  Bolton,  Mr.  Bechtel  and  Admiral 
Vickery. 


At  Sunnyvale,  Charles  E.  Moore,  president  of  Joshua  Hendy  Iroa  Works, 
escorts     the     distinguished     visitor    through     the     engine-building     plant. 
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Carl   W     Flesher,    Regional    Director   of   the   U.    S.    M 
m.rol   Klrtw |       At   Ihc   right,    the   official   party 


spects  a   turbine-job   with    Pros.   Charles   E.    M< 


Dt  Joshua   Hendy    Iron    Works,    introducing   key   speake 
ore    (directly   center)    answering   the  questions. 


While   at   Consolidated    Steel   Corporation's   yard,   the 
the  right:  Thos.   E.   Beck.   Admiral  Vickery,   Lieut.  Webe 


rol    was   honor-guest  at  launching  of  the  U.S.S.   Ogden.     Spon 
rl  W.  Flesher,  Joseph  S.  Wilson  and  Harvey  Clemmer. 


r,  Miss  Margaret  Shelton.    At 


Left  view:  Admiral  Vickery  leading  his  inspection  party  down  from  the  forecastle  head  of  Hull  88  at  outfitting  dock, 
San  Francisco  shipyard,  Sunday,  June  27.  Above  Admiral  Vickery  appear  Carl  W.  Flesher,  Regional  Director  Maritime  Commission; 
dent  W.  P.  &  S.  Co.;  L.  W.  Delhi,  vice  president  and  general  manager;  left  to  right:  Arthur  Sutton,  Lt.  Weber,  U.S.N.;  George  Will 
outfitting  dock;  Thomas  H.  Beck,  publisher  Colliers  Weekly;  J.  S.  Wilson,  assistant  Regional  Director  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission;  / 
yard  engineer  U.S.M.C;  Charles  E.  Johnson,  technical  assistant  to  Admiral  Vickery;  Robert  Friend,  of  Nordberg  Mfg.  Co.;  F.  W.  Sw 
W.   P.  &  S.  Co.,  and  Duke   Imholt,   manager  pay  roll  department  W.  P.  &  S. 


n  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  South 


Slater,   presi- 
superintendent 
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BANQUETEERS  AT  THE  BARBECUE 


Bonqueteers  at  the  barbecue   .   .   .  savory  5,eaks.   raasted  corn.   Spanish  beans,  and  the  trimmings (Upper  left)    Don  Montague,  as  usual  gets  his 

Plate  of  fr„oles.  (Upper  right)  E.  Middlemas.  Edwin  W.  Pike.  V.  J.  Scatchard,  R.  Campbell.  Dewey  Davenport.  Harry  J.  Summers.  C.  J.  L.  Schoefer. 
D.  S.  MacLagan.  John  C.  McKnight.  (2nd  row  left)  S.  M.  Williams.  Ed  Broza,  Frank  Thornton.  Bert  Stewart.  M.  L.  Mitchell.  Ed  Church.  (2nd  row 
nght)  Ray  Sullivan.  Fred  Corder.  Charles  Lee  (seated).  J.  G.  Thompson.  (3rd  , 
of  their  Bethlehem  pals.  (3rd  row  right)  T.  W.  Bucholz.  Capt.  T.  W.  Peters.  > 
Goodspeed,  USNR.  (Bottom  row  left)  Joe  Hare,  Comdr.  K.  D.  Wallace, 
J.  E.  Dodd.  and  H.  Stern,  all  USMC  inspectors. 


USN, 


left)  Tom  B.  Forster,  LeRoy  Smith.  D.  Cuffe,  Jay  Piper,  and  some 
with  Comdr.  G.  B.  Jelly,  USCG,  Captain  of  the  Port,  and  Ens.  Frank 
Mike  Rados,   Lt.   Don  Beck,   USNR.     (Bottom  row  right)    O.   Sandstone, 
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►  *  *  *  *  i 


President   Joe    Costello    (appearing    extreme    left,    porKidc    the    Lone    Star)    beams   while   Ma 
tiomi-Oimond    for    a    few    remarks.      The    chop    offering    the    Java    toost    is    Duke  Decker. 


at  -Hnnual   rtoilc 


"LET  IT  BE  RESOLVED  that  all 
Bilgers  and  guests  shall  participate 
during  our  fourteenth  Annual  Cruise 
on  Saturday,  June  26,  1943,  destined 
for  relaxation  and  enjoyment  in  order 
that  our  troubles  and  eares  can  be 
tossed    overboard    tor    this    day." 

Thus  proclaimed  foe  M.  Costello, 
new  Skipper  of  THE  BILGE  CLUB, 
down  Los  Angeles-Wilmington-San 
Pedro  way,  as  he  issued  sailing  orders 
.  ige  No.  14,  to  Bilgers  and 
lor  an  all-day  three-way  field 
day  Point  of  embarkation  was  the 
Palos  Verdes  Golf  Club.  Final  desti 
nation  was  left  open  tor  the  merry 
voyagi 

Golf,  Baseball  and  a  mammoth 
Tug -of -War  kept  the  crew  active 
from  9:30  in  the  morning  until  Bar- 
becue  time  at  4:00  p.m.  Golf  Chair- 
man was  Charlie  Houghton.  In  charge 
of  the  Baseball  classic  was  EdWhitte- 
more,  while  the  Tug-of-War  was 
marshaled  by  E.  L.  Archibald.  Chief 
Steward  of  the  Barbecue  was  Walter 
Richards,  Sr. 


Award-  for  the  athletic  and  gate 
prizes  were  oi  patriotic  character  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  oi  the  times 
and  man)  ol  the  lads  found  them- 
selves richer  by  gifts  oi  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps. 

PMR  came  aboard  and  publisher 
Jim  Hines  and  Los  Angeles  resident 

manager,  Paul  Faulkner,  both  report 
,i  grand  da)  oi  goodfellowship  and 
sumptuous  victuals  .  .  .  with  Jim  hit- 
ting the  ]a\.\  trail  and  Paul  increasing 
the  Coca  Cola  ri  •■.  altii  -' 

Our  official  photographer  did  him- 
self proud  in  capturing  the  spirit  oi 

the  big  event  ...  as  our  readers  will 
see  from  the  pictorial  record  repro- 
duced m  these  pagi 

These  spirited  events  have  made 
the  Bilge  Club  the  Mecca  of  all  mari- 
time men  shipbuilders,  ship  opera 
tld  the  marine  supply  depart 
ments.  Every  man- Jack  who  can  pos- 
sibly join  up  comes  aboard  with  high- 
est expectancy.  Similar  maritime 
groups  in  other  localities  please  copy! 
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Deck   Department  "sluggers"   played  the  signals  of  their  captain,   Alex  Robinson.    Skipper  of  the  Engineer  Department  "wallopers"  was  Howard  Hartry. 
The   linament  concession  prospered  as  charley-horses  flourished. 


mm 

■t/eave  -f/o  -  My  Jlad*  I 


The  tug  of  war  staged  by  the  grunts  and  groans  department  proved 
to  be  a  veritable  battle  of  the  giants  with  the  hawser-line  standing 
up  fine  under  the  strain. 


The  athletes  attacked  the  robust  barbecue  with  sharpened  appetites. 
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i  )n  \>>ur  tours  ol  diesel  shi| 
will  often  find  a  chief  engineer,  who 
to  Iih  way  of  thinking  tells 
everything  about  a  diesel  engine,  but 
after  walking  through  the  engine 
room  with  him,  you  can  Boon  judge 
his  ability. 

Often  you  are  shown  some  indica 
tor  cards  taken  on  the  trip,  because 
some  steamship 'companies  demand  a 
set  nt  main  engine  indicator  cards 
from  each  voyage.  Most  likely  no 
one  will  ever  look  at  them  as  long  as 
a  repair  bill  does  not  accompany 
them  When  looking  over  these 
cards  you  sometimes  wonder  it  they 
have  not  all  been  taken  from  the 
same  cylinder  with  only  a  different 
cylinder  number  on  them.  This,  ol 
eourse,  won't  help  the  maintaining  ol 
the  engines. 

The  crankshaft  should  be  checked 
at  least  once  a  year  either  with  a 
bridge  gage  or  a  dial  indicator  to 
make  sure  that  the  ship  does  not  need 
to  be  delayed  with  a  broken  crank 
shaft.  When  the  side  doors  are  off, 
especially  if  it  is  a  double-acting, 
two  cycle  engine,  take  a  thickness 
ind  make  sure  that  you  have 
the  same  clearances  on  the  bearings 
of  each  crosshead.  Also  try  the  nut 
or  nuts  on  the  piston  rod  and  make 
sure  they  are  even  all  the  way  around 
on  the  crosshead.  In  doing  this  you 
may  prevent  a  piston  rod  from  break- 
ing. If  a  new  piston  rod  has  to  be 
made,  get  the  threads  well  rounded  so 
you  don't  start  a  crack  in  the  rod 
with  a  sharp  edije  when  it  is  in  the 
lathe  before  you  even  get  the  rod  in 
the  engine. 

Do  not  let  the  cylinder  liners  wear 
out  too  much  before  renewing  them, 
as  this  will  cause  excessive  wear  on 
the  piston  rings  and  the  ring  grooves 
m  the  pistons  will  wear  out  of  shape. 
You  will  also  make  a  gas  chamber  ol 
the  engine  room  and  endanger  the 
health  of  the  engine  room  crew  It 
also  makes  it  hard  to  keep  the  engine 
room  clean. 

The  thrust  bearing  also  needs  a  lit- 
tle attention  as  it  has  to  take  all  the 
pressure,  and  some  years  ago  used  to 
give  us  considerable  trouble.    I  have 


ffieieL  £-nain<25 


III — Work  in  the  Engine  Room 


seen  tunes  when  all  the  rivets  in  the 
thrust  bearing  foundation  have  been 
loose  and  the  thrust  bearing  SO  much 
out  of  alignment  that  the  coupling 

bolts  between  the  crankshaft  and 
thrust  shaft  began  to  break.  Nowa 
days  most  of  the  thrust  bearing  foun- 
dations are  welded,  and  this  elimi 
nates  most  of  the  trouble. 

One  job  on  a  motorship  that  i^ 
never  finished  is  the  auxiliary  gener 
ator  diesels.  They  always  need  a  lot 
of  attention  because  they  are  running 
day  and  night.  It  is  very  seldom 
there  arc  enough  ol  them  on  a  ship 
so  that  repairs  can  be  made  when 
the  ship  is  in  port,  especially  if  they 
are  using  all  the  winches  for  loading 
and  unloading  cargo.  Consequently 
overhauling  of  the  auxiliary  engines 
is  usually  done  at  sea.  The  ships  al 
ways  have  a  lot  "I  spare  pan-  for 
these  engines  and  no  heavy  gear  is 
needed  for  removing  and  replacing 
part-  m  them.  Most  of  them  are 
trunk  type  engines  and  the  lubricat- 
ing oil  m  them  is  hard  to  keep  clean. 
You  will  often  find  an  engine  that 
has  two  to  three  inches  of  muck  m 
the  bottom  of  the  crank  case,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  they  are  equipped 
with  a  separator.  This  means  that 
the  engine  has  to  be  stopped  and  the 
oil  drained  out  or  pumped  out  with 
a  hand  pump  and  then  run  through 
the  separator.  This  is  a  wry  slow 
process,  and  in  many  cases  this  is  the 
reason  the  oil  is  in  such  bad  condi- 
tion If  the  engineers  knew  the  harm 
and  extra  work  dirty  oil  creates,  they 
would  prefer  to  keep  the  oil  clean 
even  with  the  extra  time  and  work  it 
requires  to  do  so. 

One    thing   you   often   see   .il d 

ship  is  junk.    Some  engineers  have  a 
habit  of  saving  everything  for  span 
even  if  it  is  a  defective  part  that  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  engine. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  good-sized  diesel 
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by  Carl  Johnson 


ship  came  into  this  port  The  ship 
had  been  taken  over  by  another  com- 

10  it  had  new  engineers  aboard 
The  engine  needed  sonic  repairs,  and 
among  other  things  new  pistons  and 
a  cylinder  cover  for  the  main  engine 
However,  the  chief  engineer  told  us 
he  had  a  lot  of  spares  aboard  and 
they  were  in  number  2  hold.  So  we 
started  to  dig  tor  i ;  and  the 

chief  engineer  was  much   interested, 

wanted  to  find  out  what  was 
really  down  there.  Well,  we  found 
about  fifty  tons  of  junk.  There  was 
nothing  that  could  be  repaired  and 
used  again;  however,  these  so-called 
parts  were  on  the  engineer's  list  as 
spares.  The  boat  had  to  remain  in 
port  for  two  months  waiting  tor 
spares. 

Again  practically  the  same  thing 
happened  to  another  incoming  ship 
This  vessel  had  three  auxiliary  diesel 
engines,  but  only  one  in  running  con- 
dition. The  other  two  had  no  ex- 
haust valves.  There  were  all  types 
of  valves  aboard,  but  they  were  all 
unusable  junk.  This  meant  the  ship 
had  to  lay  up  unable  to  load  or  un- 
load cargo  before  new  exhaust  valves 
were  made. 

Never  overload  your  diesel  engines 
for  any  length  of  time,  except  in  an 
emergency,  as  the  owner  will  have 
to  pay  for  that  extra  power  you  are 
taking  out  of  them  in  a  repair  bill. 

If  you  are  chief  engineer  ot  a  diesel 
ship,  do  not  try  to  run  your  ship 
cheaper  than  the  sister  ship,  if  there 
is  one,  as  you  will  lose  out  and  in  time 
will  cost  the  owner  more  money  in 
repair  bills.  Never  say  the  chief  en- 
gineer on  the  sister  ship  is  doing  the 
wrong  thing  before  you  are  sure  you 
are  doing  the  right  thing.  Always 
keep  the  lube  oil  clean,  also  the  en- 
gine and  engine  room,  and  make  sure 
you  are  getting  the  best  of  the  engine 
and  not  the  engine  the  best  of  you. 
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WHY  SCRAP  IS  SO  IMPORTANT 

(Using  1942  Steel  Requirements  as  an  example) 


only 


To  make  But  steel  is  mi 

America's  1942  Steel  Quota  WITH  SCRAP  s 
WITHOUT  SCRAP  these  quantities 

would  have  taken  . .  ■  were  actually  needed  . . . 


165,000,000 

TONS  OF  IRON  ORE 


120,000,000 

TONS  OF  COAL 


36,000,000 

TONS  OF  LIMESTONE 


86,000,000 

TONS  OF  INGOTS 


78,000,000' 

TONS  OF  COAL 


30,000,000" 

TONS  OF  LIMESTONE 

44,000,000° 

TONS  OF  SCRAP 
which  made 

86,000,000* 

TONS  OF  INGOTS 


9  ORE  LOADINGS  -  5,600  fewer  shiploads  were 
required  saving  time,  transportation,  labor. 

•  COAL  SAVINGS-enough  coal  was  saved  to  heat 
4,200,000  average  homes  for  one  year. 


SCRAP  iron  and 
steel  made  possible  these 
savings  of  America's 
Natural 


56,000,000 

TONS  OF  IRON  ORE 


42,000,000 

TONS  OF  COAL 


6,000,000 

TONS  OF  LIMESTONE 


AND 
THESE  SAVINGS 


VltAI 

J 


•  LIMESTONE  SAVINGS- Ihe  limestone  saved  would 
provide  cement  for  on  6,000  mile,  2  lane  highway. 


lieve  that  a  possible  way  to  combat 
habitual  absenteeism  is  to  institute  a 
board    or    committee    which    would 
have    full    control    of    absenstceism, 
safety   measures,   clearance   and    die 
charging.  This  man,  or  board,  should) 
be  well  trained  and  able  to  cope  witlu 
all    the    problems   of   the    type   with\ 
which  he  would  be  confronted.  This 
will  enable  a  better  understanding  ol 
why   workers  are  absent.     It   would 
bring    about    better    working    condi- 
tions,    better    safety    measures    and 
better    health    conditions.     It    would 
help  retain  in  the  plant  a  great  many 
valuable  workers  who  could  be   re 
habilitated.    Minor  grievances,  petty 
offenses,  etc.,  are   the  outgrowth  of 
poor  leadership. 

Leadermen  and  supervisors  should 
be  carefully  selected  not  only  on  their 
merits  of  work  and  records  but  on 
their  ability  as  leaders.  Often  I  have 
perceived  unrest  and  discontent  be- 
cause the  leaderman  did  not  under- 
stand his  worker's  mind.  It  is  not  an 
easy  job  handling  men;  favoritism, 
lack  of  interest  in  the  men's  particu- 
lar tasks,  and  failing  to  pitch  in  and 
give  a  helping  hand  lead  to  the  sow- 
ing of  seeds  of  discontent.  Discon 
tent  is  probably  the  root  of  all  ab 
senteeism.  As  the  old  saying  goesi 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure." 


some  new  occupational  diseases,  some 
of  which  may  be  seriously  compared 
to  those  of  combat  warfare  and 
should  be  checked  to  combat  or  allay 
such  reactions. 

(2)  Employees 

(a)  Knowledge: 

Any  employee  worthy  of  advance- 
ment should  prepare  himself  for  a 
higher  position  by  acquiring  the  nec- 
essary knowledge,  even  at  the  cost  of 
long  and  arduous  study.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  never  a  detriment  as  long  as 
one  has  the  intelligence  to  apply  it 
practically. 

(b)  Ability: 

An  employee  worthy  of  advance- 
ment should  have  the  ability  to  per- 
form the  tasks  requisite  of  such  a 
higher  position,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  obtain  the  best  work  from  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

(c)  Psychology  (in  this  ease,  Per- 
sonality): 

The  most  successful  foreman  or  su- 
pervisor should  have  a  good  person 
ality  and  an  understanding  of  human 
nature  as  applied  to  a  good  workman, 
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to  obtain  the  most  from  his  crew 
without  arousing  antagonism  or  by 
favoritism.  Slight  praise,  cajolery  or 
similar  methods  will  obtain  fat- 
greater  results  than  whip-cracking  in 
almost  any  instance:  there  are  a  few 
men  who  will  best  respond  to  the 
rough  or  bullying  type. 

Summary 

A  man  does  not  need  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  operations  under 
his  supervision  if  he  has  capable  and 
trustworthy  men  in  charge  of  differ- 
ent phases  of  such  work  and  will  let 
them  know  he  has  full  confidence  in 
them  and  their  methods.  He  will  ask 
them  to  turn  out  a  greater  volume 
only  if  he  knows  it  to  be  possible,  and 
will  never  ask  or  demand  the  impos- 
sible if  he  expects  to  hold  their  re- 
spect and  obtain  their  best  efforts. 


ABSENTEEISM 

by  Edward  S.  Lattimore 

Absenteeism  is  probably  the  great- 
est problem  in  the  shipyards  today. 
It  is  responsible,  to  a  large  extent, 
for  a  slowdown  in  production.    I  be- 


WHAT  IS  A  DAY'S  WORK? 
by  E.  E.  Wilkins 

In  the  crazy-quilt  pattern  of  Amer 
ican  industry  it  is  almost  anything. 
We  all  know  that  variables  in  the 
amount  of  work  performed  in  a  given 
day  exist  within  the  same  industries 
in  different  geographical  locations. 
We  all  know  that  the  same  can  be 
said  for  the  same  job  in  different  in- 
dustries in  the  same  city.  But  are 
many  of  us  familiar  with  just  how 
great  that  variable  is,  or  have  we 
even  thought  about  it? 

Examples  of  over  one  hundred  per 
cent  variation  are  not  uncommon  in 
exactly  the  same  type  of  work.  Some 
of  this  practice  has  developed  over  a 
period  of  time  until  it  has  come  to  be 
considered  as  "standard"  for  this  or 
that  particular  spot.  But  now  and 
then  on  account  of  some  emergency 
or  some  rivalry  between  different 
groups  those  men  accustomed  to  the 
slower  pace  will  demonstrate  that 
they,  too,  can  double  their  previous 
"standard"  output.  And  this  is  ac- 
complished without  too  much  exer- 
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tion  because,  after  all,  they  arc  only 
doing  what  other  men  are  doing 
every  day. 

Wo  find,  however,  that  this  great 
variation  exist-  mosdy  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  construction  ind 
Where  men  use  hand  tools,  including 
the  manual  electric  arc  for  welding. 
Let  us  consider  what  happens  to  the 
automatic  or  semi-automatic  machini 
tool  operator.  Here  the  top  or  one 
hundred  per  cent  output  is  governed 
by  the  machine.  It  cannot  be  e\ 
eeeded.  but  obviously  certain  un- 
avoidable delays  such  as  set  ups, 
changing  dies,  handling  material,  etc., 
cut  down  the  maximum  output. 

Somewhere  below  this  figure  will 
be  found  the  real  output  of  the  ma- 
chine, depending  on  the  skill  and  en- 
deavor of  the  operator.  Much  closer 
standards  are  possible  here  simply 
because  it  is  much  easier  to  visualize 
or  measure  what  a  reasonable  pro- 
duction rate  should  be,  and  these 
standards  are  largely  maintained. 

To  get  back  to  the  use  of  the  hand 
tool,  then,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
measure  production.  It  can  be  done 
by  comparison  with  others,  by  time 
study,  by  job  planning.  It  can  be 
done  by  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
management  and  labor. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  popular- 
ity of  incentive  earnings  for  increased 
production,  the  problem  of  fixing  a 
base  or  standard  rate  upon  which  to 
build  the  incentive  is  one  upon  which 
'  much  study  must  be  applied. 

It  would  appear  that  in  a  competi- 
tive world  each  job  must  stand  on  its 
own  merits.  Can  we  not  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  in  taking  it  easy 
we  are  making  a  job  for  some  fellow 
worker?  Let  us  substitute  the  better 
thought  that  if  such  of  us  who  are 
working  would  satisfy  ourselves  with 
a  good  day's  work  well  done,  we 
would  build  up  an  overall  economy 
which  would  keep  that  "fellow 
worker"  very  busy  indeed. 


LAY-OUT  SYSTEM 
by  Oliver  J.  Millard 

In  the  good  old  days  away  back  in 
July  and  August  of  1942,  when  the 
ways  of  Marinship  were  being  con- 
structed and  C-2  cargo  boats  were  be- 
ing put  together  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  the 
work  was  going  ahead  although  the 
yard  itself  was  in  a  wild  state  of  dis- 
order and  steel  was  coming  up  from 
Calship  before  the  subassembly  and 
plate  shops  were  finished. 


Main-  men  and  boys  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  ol  the  trade  and  but 
few  hours  ol  school  work  were  being 
sent  out  to  the  hulls  or  to  work  mi 
subassembly  and  the  plate  shop  M 
ot  the  leadermen  and  foremen  were 
d,  r<  gardless  ot  .my  qualifii  a 
tion  tor  the  job 

In    these    licet u    days,    We    Ul 
have  lay  out  men  on  the  hulls  and  on 

subassembly  who  were  supposed  to 
b<  abli   to  read  blu<   prints  and  havi 

sufficient  understanding  ol  the  me.i- 
uring  of  the  mold  loft  offsets,  hall 
breadths,  etc..  to  he  able  to  la 
center  lines,  work  lines  of  bulkheads. 
etc.,  to  enable  the  Hangers  to  pull  the 
parts  of  the  ship  together  without 
getting  too  much  twist  to  the  hull,  to 
permit  it  to  steer  straight  and  stay 
upright  when  launched. 

As  these  men  received  the  munifi- 
cent sum  of  $1.33  per  hour,  every 
ambitious  young  fellow  who  could 
bluff  his  leaderman  or  foreman  with 
the  idea  that  he  could  do  the  work 
immediately  became  a  full-fledged 
lay-out  man.  As  time  went  on,  there 
would  be  from  four  to  six  so-called 
lay-out  men  to  each  hull,  and  prob- 
ably the  same  situation  existed  in  the 
subassembly.  This  naturally  brought 
the    lay-out    system    into    disrepute. 


CLAMOR    NOTE 
FOR   WOMEN 
IN   SHIPYARDS 

Streamlining  worn 
ers'  garments  fo 
achieves    an    act 


n  work- 
safety 
?nt     of 


yard 


rell.  This  ship- 
is  modeling  a 
one-piece  cover-all  ap- 
proved by  the  National 
Safety  Council.  A  short- 
sleeved  blouse  or  sweater 
may  be  worn  underneath. 
Note  absence  of  loose 
gadgets  or  projecting  but- 
tons or  flaps  that  might 
catch  in  machinery.  The 
hair  must  be  snugly  tucked 
in  a  kerchief  or  turban 
against  machinery  and 
sparks.  Shoes  are  of  the 
safety  type  and  of  the 
same  rugged  construction 
worn  by  men. 


There  was  an  <  i\  ersuppl 

i  ompetent  n  job 

When  the  contrac  t  f<  ir  the  I 
was  awarded,  in  place  ol   th 

1 
grand  tightening  up    The  band  and 

most  ot  the  loafers  wei 

there    w.is   mute    a    noticeabl 
much-needed  improvement  in  morale 
and  general  efficiency.    At  tins  time 

thi    lay  out   men   were  all   reduced  to 
shiptitter's  pa  i  air.  I  ir 

tired   if   not   able   to  do  the   work  ex- 
pected ot  them. 

To   my   mind,   there   is   still   a   real 
need  for  at  least  two  lay  out   n 
each   hull,  and   probabl       i    eral   on 
the  -kids  or  on  thi  bly.    Of 

course  they  should  have  the  proper 
background,  be  able  to  read  prints 
and  have  sufficient  knowled 
mold  loft  procedure  to  undi 
the  meaning  of  offsets  and  half- 
breadths,  etc.  As  this  work  entails 
considerable  responsibility  and  pre- 
vious training,  it  seems  only  fair  that 
these  men  should  be  entitled  to  a 
higher  rate  of  pay  than  that  ot  an 
ordinary  Hanger  or  boiler  maker. 

Marinship  is  doing  a  very  fine  job 
and  has  shown  wonderful  and  most 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  months 
of  my  employment.    The  launching 
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PREFABRICATED 
SHIPS 

At  the  Kearny  yard  of 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  a  forward 
deck  house  for  a  de- 
stroyer starts  on  its  jour- 
ney to  be  welded  onto  the 
hull.  The  yard  produces 
records  in  production  by 
prefabrication  of  ship 
parts  and  by  using  ship- 
ways  as  "assembly  sta- 
tions." 


and  delivery  of  12  cargo  ships  and 
the  launching  of  2  tankers  in  less 
than  .1  year  is  indeed  something  of 
which  every  employee  can  be  proud. 


THE  USE  OF  HANDICAPPED 
EMPLOYEES 

by  William  Daurerman 
(totally  blind) 

The  present  and  future  manpower 
shortage  makes  obvious  the  answer 
to  the  question,  "Why  use  handi- 
capped employees1"  Men  are  being 
drawn  from  the  essential  industries 
into  the  armed  services  at  a  r.ite  faster 
than  they  can  he  replaced  by  men 
from  the  non-essential  industries  and 
faster  than  women  can  he  induced  to 
go  into  industry.  While  acknowl- 
edging these  tacts,  many  employers 
are  rein,  t mi  to  take  on  the  task  of 
training  and  placing  handicapped 
persons 

There  arc  definite  advantages  to 
well-placed  handicapped 
employees,  Because  oi  the  limited 
number  oi  opportunities  open  to 
them,  they  tend  to  stay  longer  in  one 
pla  old  to  he  more  satisfied  with 
the  loh  (Ins  have.  In  main 
deep  appreciation  tor  the  opportunity 
to   work   will   he   expressed  by   true- 


loyalty  to  job  and  employer.  This 
has  been  seen  in  many  cases  where 
the  attendance  records  are  above 
average  and  the  skill  of  the  worker 
definitely  improves  due  to  the  per- 
sonal interest  he  has  taken  in  the 
new-found  freedom  which  gainful 
employment  brings  to  the  formerly 
dependent. 

The  use  of  handicapped  employees 
usually  brings  up  the  safety  question. 
It  should  be  considered  first  and  at 
all  times,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
deterrent  factor.  Some  slight  adjust- 
ments in  plant,  routine  or  safety  de- 
vices may  eliminate  the  dangers.  A 
study  should  be  made  in  all  cases  to 
discover  if  some  safety  problem  might 
exist,  and  if  one  is  found  a  solution 
should  he  attempted  before  the  proj- 
ect of  using  a  handicapped  worker  is 
abandoned.  It  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  the  worker  be  consulted  as 
to  his  feelings  toward  the  safety  prob- 
lems of  any  particular  job.  In  many 
cases  there  are  phobias  related  to  the 
injury  which  resulted  in  the  handi- 
cap. These  phobias  may  act  as  a  psy- 
chological block  to  efficient  pursuit  of 
l  h  -  occupation. 

In  a  small  plant  the  employment  of 
a  few  handicapped  employees  may 
be  accomplished  with  ease.  In  such 
cases  the  exact  requirements  of  the 
jobs  are  more  likely  to  be  well  under- 


stood by  the  employer  or  his  hiring 
agent  and  hence  bad  placements  are 
less  frequent.  Supervision  is  usually 
less  diluted,  hence  maladjustments 
and  inefficiencies  can  be  detected 
more  readily  and  corrected  or  elimi- 
nated. 

The  hiring  of  handicapped  persons 
should  not  be  attempted  by  large 
plants  unless  it  is  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  an  enlightened 
and  well-staffed  personnel  depart- 
ment. It  must  be  recognized  that 
there  are  many  limitations  on  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  employee 
selection,  but  these  methods  give  re- 
sults far  superior  to  the  hit-and-miss 
methods  of  hiring  still  practiced  so 
frequently.  The  employment  of  the 
handicapped  involves  all  of  the  usual 
problems  of  selection  plus  the  specific 
problems  related  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  worker  to  the  job  relative  to  his 
physical  limitations. 

While  it  has  been  proved  that  emo- 
tional unsuitability  of  a  worker  for  a 
specific  job  cannot  be  overcome  with 
success,  it  is  quite  possible  to  train 
the  individual  to  use  all  of  his  physi- 
cal capacities  in  a  new  and  unfamiliar 
operation.  When  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  a  handicapped  person,  a 
potential  employee,  has  the  aptitude, 
the  training,  or  that  he  can  be  trained 
for  the  job,  it  must  be  determined 
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with  care  whether  <t  not  Ins  physical 
limitations,  the  lack  ol  01  impediment 
mm.-,  member  or  other  ailment 
will  prevent  reasonable 

It  must  bo  understood  that  the  ob 

vious   limitations  of  .1   handicapped 

person    ire   not    necessarily  the  true 

ones     While  there  are  no  scientific 

^  the  I"--  A  one  or  more 

e  capacity  of  the 

remaining  senses,  it   is  true  that   in 

most    :ases   they   arc   developed    to 

their  rapacity  as  a  natural  compensa 

isure.   Tin-  lull  utilization  ol 

the    remaining    senses    or    members 

often  •  ble  skills  w  hich  are 

unusual  and  sometimes  unique.    An 

illustration  of  this  point  is  the  sue- 

•  >t   blind  persons  in  the 

>     »f   mica.   .1    pre 

tion 

If  t!~.  •  job  analysis  shows  that  the 
operatii  n  of  the  machine  is  accom 
plished  by  the  use  of  the  right  hand 
alone,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
i  having  no  left  hand  would 
to  accomplish  the  operation 
with    no   difficulty.     But   we   cannot 
'  ■   that   a    man    having   only   a 
left  arm  would  not  be  able  to  do  so 
v  ith  equal  ease,  for  he  may  have  de- 
veloped the  muscles  and  the  agility  of 
his   left   hand   which   would   enable 
him  to  do  the  required  manipulation 
jh  the  digits  of  the  left  hand 
are  in  reverse  order  of  those  of  the 
right     Often  such  muscular  coordina- 
tion and  sensory  compensation  makes 
possible    adjustments    which    bridge 
the  limitations  of  imperfect  bodies. 

The  handicapped  are  human.  They 
wish  to  do  the  things  they  can  do 
best  '  rive  them  a  chance  to  do  things 
they  can  do  whenever  it  is  possible. 
They  all  have  imagination  and  can 
always  do  a  little  better  if  the  em- 
ployer  has  an  equal  amount  of  imagi- 
nation md  tries  to  find  a  spot  which 
will  demand  a  bit  more  than  the 
minimum  the  worker  has  to  offer. 
Recognition  by  extending  oppor- 
tunities to  increase  skills  and  carry 
more  responsibility  will  drive  the 
handicapped  to  his  or  her  capacity. 


AN  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  SHIP- 
YARD GANGS 
by  Jack  A.  Curtis 

How  would  you  like  a  kick  in  the 
pants?  The  average  man  wouldn't 
either,  and  furthermore,  he  wouldn't 
turn  out  a  good  job  after  receivig 
one.  Yet  today  this  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  treatment  men  are  receiving, 
and  nothing  is  being  done  to  correct 


It  would  take  so  little 
to  remedy  this  habit     Call  ii 

■ 
will,  it  all  boils  down  to  the  time 
tested  provi  n  cat<  h  more 

(lies   with    hone)    than   you   can   with 

only 
human  beings;  we  like  a  little 
and  a  little  reo  ignition  for  oui 

\    simple    method    of    satisfying 
these  two  desires  i-  tin-;  Each  week, 
ne  oi  the  crafts,  select  a 

man  and  his  gang  who  have  JHSt  tin 
ished  a  good  piece  of  work  Then 
have    one    ot    the    company    officials 

write  a  letter  ol  congratulations  to 
the  leaderman  so  that  he,  in  turn, 
can  show  it  to  .ill  his  men  Don't 
stop  at  that,  though,  Go  a  step  fur 
ther.  Place  the  name  of  each  man. 
hi-  craft,  job,  etc.,  on  all  the  bulletin 
boards  where  everyone  in  the  plant 
can  see  it.  ("all  it  the  "Honor  Roll," 
or  whatever  you  wish,  but  get  those 
nami  -  out  there  where  they  can  be 
seen.  The  following  week  do  the 
same  thing,  but  with  a  different  craft 
and  gang.  In  this  way.  cv.  > 
eventually,  will  make  the  "Honor 
Roll"  and  no  one  will  be  slighted 
In  a  short  time  you  will  see  a  marked 
change  in  the  men.  They  will  get 
over  the  feeling  of  being  used,  and 
begin  to  feel  that  they  "belong." 

If  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the 
Maritime  Commission  feel  this  plan 
is  worth  while,  it  certainly  i>  worth 
a  trial  by  the  company  itself. 


THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT  IN 

PRODUCTION" 

by  Kenneth  H.  Beucus 

Certain  individuals,  some  not  so 
open  minded  and  others  just  stub 
born,  contend  that  production  con 
trol,  that  is,  planning,  routing  and 
Scheduling,  can  accomplish  all  that  is 
possible  in  improving  the  efficiency 
of  a  company. 

We  disagree.  There  is  .in  addi 
tional  element  to  consider. 

Machines  can  be  gaged  and  set  to 
perform  their  maximum;  not  so  the 
human  factor.  A  man  cannot  be  told 
to  do  a  certain  amount  ot  work  in  a 
specified  period  of  time  and  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  that  performance. 
He  will  work  only  so  fast  and  no 
faster  (especially  in  the  war-hectic 
days  of  workers'  independence).  No 
matter  how  speedily  materials  and 
tools  can  he  placed  at  his  command, 
production  is  still  limited  by  his  skill, 
effort  and  attitude. 


W(     here    at    the    Bethlehen 

Fabrication    Department    maintain 

that  the  human  element  must  i 

i      Through    plannin 

lling    (without   which   n 

"        nt  and  i-  (I. 

a  natural  part  of  any  management) 

and  the  payment  ot  incentive  (bonus) 

Ided  effort,  we  have  strr. 
and    actually    realized    a    definite    in- 
to production, 
we  cite  a  certain  example? 
In  our  welding  department  wi 
fashioned  jigs  and  positioners  to  fa 
Cilitate   the    handling   of   work    to   be 
welded      After  having  conceived   the 

most  efficient  method,  we  then  take 
into  consideration  the  man. 

Through  a  record  oi  past  perform 
ances,  time  studie-  and  studies  of 
welding  methods  for  the  type  of 
work,  a  "unit"  is  determined.  A 
"unit"  is  a  certain  amount  of  work 
m  a  definite  length  of  time  With  all 
the  controlled  facilities  at  In-  com 

mand,  the  welder  is  expected  to  mam 
tain  work  equal  to  the  "unit."  When 
he  produces  ,m  ami  Hint  ol  work  be 
yond  the  standard  expectation,  the 
payment  <>t  an  incentive  bonus  re 
suits. 

One  ot  our  welders,  when  notified 
that  a  total  of  1  9  units  in  an  eight 
hour  day  would  pay  a  twenty  per 
cent  gain,  said,  "Impossible,  physi 
cally  impossible." 

The  first  day  he  turned  in  13  units 
in  S  hours,  the  second  day  14  units. 
Still  it  was  "impossible."  The  latest 
return  by  this  same  operator  was  a 
total  of  not  1°  but  28  units  in  8 
hours.  He  found  by  his  own  creative 
thinking  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
he  could  save  time  and  thereby  in- 
crease his  daily  bonus. 

Did  the  application  of  incentive 
pay  in  this  case?  It  did,  because  with 
out  added  recompense  the  workman 
would  have  been  well  content  to 
maintain  the  1?  or  14  or  even  15 
units  at  the  most  for  an  S-hour  day. 

And  the  actual  cost  per  unit  to  the 
company  was  less  for  every  additional 
unit! 

We  have  the  welding  machines 
hooked  up  electrically  to  an  ink  re- 
corder in  the  office  by  which  we  can 
see  the  actual  operating  time  ot  the 
machine.  An  additional  arc  totalizer, 
on  which  the  actual  burning  time  of 
the  electrodes  is  recorded  in  tenths 
of  hours,  is  also  read. 

Do  the  men  resent  this  check?  The 
answer  is  No!  Each  and  every  one 
of  them  is  free  to  see  his  chart  for  the 
day,  and  they  pride  themselves  in 
the  lack  of  down,  or  idle,  time  that 
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shows  on  the  chart.  A  spirit  of  com- 
petition thrives  and  more  production 
results. 

One  question  that  arises  frequently 
is  that  regarding  the  quality  of  the 
work.   Naturally  we  want  good  work. 

Again  to  the  welding  department 
for  an  example. 

All  welds  are  immediately  cheeked 
by  a  sub-foreman.  If  found  to  be  bad, 
the  workman  is  required  to  repair  his 
own  work.  Naturally  the  amount  of 
finished  units  is  less  in  the  scheduled 
time,  and  the  worker  thereby  receives 
less  bonus.  As  a  direct  result  of  this, 
interior  work  is  at  a  minimum. 

Welding  has  been  used  for  the  ex- 
amples because  it  dominates  in  the 
fabrication  of  steel  today  and  also 
I  our  recording  chart  utiliza- 
tion is  .1  new  method  for  gaging  weld- 
ing production.  However,  other  shop 
operations  are  also  recorded  on  the 
kind  of  chart.  In  the  use  of 
these  charts  we  have  overcome  au 
merous  bottl  n&  ta  A  di  lay  is  easily- 
spotted  and  the  reason  for  su(  li  ■<  de 
lay  is  investigated  and.  it  possible. 
eliminated. 

Work    cards    turned    in    daily    by 
nachine   operators  are  chi    I 
and  by  thi    i 
certain  formulas  for  the  various  types 
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WHAT 

THE   WELL-DRESSED 

WELDERETTE 

WILL   WEAR 

Streamlining  working  gar- 
ments for  women  in  ship- 
yards is  essentially  a 
satety  measure,  but  it 
automatically  adds  a  note 
of  chic.  Here  is  a  model 
approved  for  welderettes 
by  the  National  Safety 
Council.  Under  the  safety 
helmet  the  hair  is  drawn 
closely  under  a  bandanna 
kerchief  or  turban  .  .  . 
straggling  hair  is  bait  for 
moving  machinery  and  a 
trap  for  torch  sparks.  This 
girl  wears  bib-front 
cover-all  of  fire-resisting 
suede  and  a  short  Jacket 
of  the  same.  Note  the  ab- 
sence of  any  gadgets  or 
flaps  that  will  catch  in 
machinery. 


of  work  a  man's  efforts  are  gaged  to 
be  gain  or  loss,  as  the  case  may  be. 

These  work  cards  have  a  multiple 
purpose : 

(1)  The  recording  of  time  and 
costs  for  the  work 

(2)  The  basis  for  calculation  of 
incentive  earnings 

(3)  A  record  of  the  job's  progress 
By  utilizing  the  incentive  records 

cost  accounting  is  facilitated.  Esti- 
mating is  also  aided  by  use  of  the 
"standards"  that  are  the  basis  for  the 
incentive  figuring. 

A  psychological  effect  is  resultant 
through  the  practice  of  securing  pro- 
duction reports  from  the  operators. 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  operators 
feel  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  trust 
placed  in  them  by  the  management 
for  the  reporting  of  their  production 
from  which  they  are  to  be  paid.  An 
accurate  report  directly  results  be- 
cause the  employee  is  personally  con- 
cerned and  has  a  monetary  interest. 

Because  a  premium  is  paid  for  in- 
'1  effort,  the  workman  tries  to 
find  new  methods  to  perform  a  task 
quicker  and  more  efficiently.  This 
individual  thinking  produces  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  ideas  that  become  of 
great  value  both  to  the  company  and 
the  employee. 


All  these  things  have  resulted  from 
the  use  of  an  incentive  system.  We 
do  not  think  but  know  that  ours  is 
good  and  with  added  experience  will 
become  better. 

Should  we  therefore  consider  only 
planning,  routing  and  scheduling, 
and  forget  the  human  element?  No! 
Through  past  and  present  experience 
we  have  found  that  human  effort  is 
a  great  factor  and  perhaps  the 
greatest. 


EFFECT  OF  ADEQUATE  WELD- 
ING SUPERVISION 

by  Leland  Stout 

Under  the  old  system,  the  follow- 
ing method  of  supervision  of  welders 
was  in  effect  on  destroyer  hulls: 

A  leaderman  had  fifteen  to  twenty 
welders.  About  one-third  of  them 
were  doing  corrective  welding  and 
pickup  for  the  other  two-thirds.  Cor- 
rective welding  is  welding  over  ex- 
isting welding  or  filling  up  places  that 
have  been  chipped  out.  Pickup  is 
welding  skips,  small  brackets  and 
places  that  are  hard  to  get  at  that  the 
welder  overlooked.  Both  operations 
are  usually  combined  and  called  pick- 
ups, and  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  welding  inspectors.  The  leader- 
men  were  so  busy  that  they  only  had 
time  to  check  the  general  quality  and 
completeness  of  the  weld,  if  they 
looked  at  it  at  all.  Since  the  welders 
work  under  a  bonus  system,  they 
skipped  anything  they  could  get 
away  with.  The  "completed"  job  was 
then  turned  over  to  an  inspector  to 
be  picked  up  and  brought  up  to  Navy 
standards. 

Under  the  present  system  an  in- 
spector checks  each  man's  work  every 
day  and  the  welder  is  required  to  do 
his  pickup  before  the  end  of  the 
shift.  He  thus  learns  what  mistakes 
he  is  making,  and,  by  correcting 
them,  how  to  avoid  them.  After  a 
few  weeks  his  work  is  so  improved 
that  he  may  only  have  a  few  spots  to 
touch  up  each  day.  The  inspection 
must  be  continued,  however,  because 
a  few  days  of  neglect  usually  results 
in  double  the  amount  of  pickup  the 
following  day.  The  pickup  that  is 
found  after  cleaning  and  painting  a 
compartment  is  marked  and  then 
welded  under  a  contract. 

The  welding  average  was  raised 
from  three  or  four  feet  to  six  or  eight 
feet  of  one  pass  weld  per  man  hour. 
The  pickup  time  was  reduced  from 
forty  per  cent  to  about  five  per  cent 
of  total  time.  The  welds  are  better 
and  their  inspection  is  easier. 
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by   Roger   L.   Simons 


Shipping  in  Japan 

News  has  reached  non  belligerent 
Sweden  of  the  extent  to  which  Japan 
baa  moved  to  combine  and  < 
date  shipbuilding  and  Bhip  operating 
in  the  lower  tonnage  categories 
throughout  the  areas  temporarily  un 
der  her  dominance.  Some  months 
ago  the  Japanese  Government  had 
ordered  an  extensive  program  of 
standardization  in  the  building  oi 
Bteel  ships.  The  same  policy  has  now 
been  extended  to  wooden  ships  and 
three  types  have  been  decided  upon, 
in  carrying  capacities  of  100,  150  and 
250  tons.  Driven  by  the  acute  short- 
age of  man  power,  the  Japs  haw- 
also  consolidated  all  yards  for  wooden 
ship  construction  into  groups,  striv- 
ing tor  only  a  ^mall  number  of  very 
efficient  yards  for  this  work. 

All  regions  under  Jap  control  are 
embraced  in  the  new  plan  for  wooden 
ship  construction,  and  a  special  board 
has  been  set  up  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  The  dream  is 
that  large  shipyards  for  the  building 
of  wooden  ships  will  be  developed  in 
Java,  in  the  Schonan  area  and  in 
Borneo.  The  Japanese  military  au- 
thorities are  now  overseeing  the  op- 
eration of  the  yards  already  operat 
ing  in  those  districts. 

Japan  is,  of  course,  dependent  on 
herself  for  the  propelling  machinery 
and  much  of  the  other  mechanical 
equipment  on  board  the  new  craft, 
there  being  no  way  of  bringing  in 
more  than  a  mere  trickle  of  apparatus 
from  outside.  Many  Japanese  indus- 
trialists fear  that  the  completion  and 
outfitting  of  the  new  wooden  ships 
will  represent  a  further  strain  and 
drain  on  Japan's  already  war-bur- 
dened industry. 

Insurance  on  the  new  wooden 
ships  is  anticipated  in  a  new  bill  just 
submitted  to  the  Japanese  parliament. 
This  bill  would  authorise  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  insurance  consortium, 
with  representatives  on  the  board,  to 
take  over  the  new  risks. 

Merger  will  out,  and  the  story  is 
current  in  Shanghai  that  even  the 
entire  traffic  of  Chinese  junks  in  river 
shipping  and  along  the  China  coast  is 
to  be  merged  into  a  single  large  Jap- 


mbine.    The  proj 
n  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 

I    i  O  impany,  which  is  a  qua 
ernmental    proposition    and    which 
wulds  a  monopoly  of  Chinese  coast 
wise  shipping     This  new  company, 

"junk  dealers,"  it   you  wish,  is  being 

set   up  with  a   capital  of  JOO.OOO, 

Nanking    dollars,    subscribed    jointly 
by  Japanese  and  Chinese  investors. 

New  Danish  Ice-Breaking  Ferry 

The  Danish  State  Railways  have 
taken  delivery  of  a  new  ice  breaker 
terry.  "Holgei    Danske,"   largest  and 

strongest  in   Denmark.    It  is  203  ft. 

long  and  54  tt.  beam  and  is  powered 
by  three  steam  engines  each  develop- 
00  lip  The  \essel  is  air  condi- 
tioned and  has  a  large  passenger  sa 
loon  with  accommodation  tor  600  to 
"'  li  i  pa  ss  ngi  '  •  ["hi  cost  of  the  ves 
sel  was  6,000,000  Danish  crowns,  or 
about  $1,200,000. 

Death  of  Prominent 
Copenhagen  Marine  Man 

H.  C.  V.  Miiller.  former  burgO' 
master  ot  the  City  of  Copenhagen, 
and  widely  known  .is  the  creator  of 
the  Free  Port  of  Copenhagen,  is  dead 
at  the  age  of  eighty  nine.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Moller  was  harbor  archi- 
tect to  the  Port  of  Copenhagen  and 
was  responsible  for  extensive  bridge 
and  pier  work  in  that  city.  He  be- 
came Captain  of  the  Port  in  1913, 
and  in  1917  became  burgomaster  for 
the  technical  department  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Copenhagen. 

Danish  Harbor 
Construction  Curtailed 

The  shortage  of  materials  which  is 
rampant  under  Hitler's  New  Dis- 
order is  responsible  for  the  curtail- 
ing  of  much  announced  new  harbor 
construction  in  Denmark.  Latest  such 
instance  is  that  of  the  port  of  Skagen, 
where  a  7,000,000-crown  project  has 
had  to  be  "postponed"  because  of 
the  shortage  of  cement. 

Preliminary  work  on  the  extension 
of  the  port  of  Frederikshavn  is  pro- 
ceeding, as  the  present  stage  of  the 
development  does  not  call  for  any 
special  materials. 


Danish  Engineer  Dies 

P    Em    !)■  hii, 

training  marine 

engineers,  i>  dead  at  th 
A  membei 

i  tiding 
' ■!•    Holm  had  been  on  the 

and  had  published  a  number 

ot  books  ..n  marine  engineerii 
general  shipbuilding  toj 

mer  Navy  man,  he  had  been  head  ol 

engineer  training  in   Denmarl 

ind  was  widely  known  in  inter 

J  shipbuilding  circles 

France 

The  Paul  de  Rausiers,  first  coal 
ship  to  be  built  m  France  since  the 

armistice,     has     just     been    delivered 
She  was  built    lor  the  Marseilles  Al- 
um. 

New  Shipyard  Being 
Built  in  Spain 

The  Spanish  Ministry  for  Trade 
and  Industry  has  authorized  the  firm 
ol  Francisco  Javier  de  la  Rosa  Mayo! 
of  Palma  de  Mallorea.  the  Balearic 
Islands,  to  construct  a  shipyard  foi 
uilding  of  wooden  vessels  up  to 
500  tons. 

Port  Development  in 
Portuguese  West  Africa 

Development  is  proceeding  on  the 
extension  of  the  Port  of  Luanda,  Por- 
tuguese West  Africa,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Danish  engineer.  A. 
Loenberg.  The  first  block  was  laid 
down  in  October.  1942,  in  a  cere- 
mony during  which  the  Portuguese 
Minister  for  the  Colonies  gave  a 
radio  address  to  open  the  new  proj- 
ect. Equipment  includes  a  large  crane 
to  lilt  blocks  of  concrete  up  to  90 
tons,  as  well  as  four  smaller  cranes,  an 
electric  power  plant,  a  cement  mixer, 
silos,  washing  plants,  six  conveyor 
belts  .ind  sundry  barges.  The  protect 
employs  65  white  and  600  black 
workers. 

Hungarian  Waterway 
Development 

Budapest  waterway  interests  have 
formed  a  new  company,  named  Al- 
tanos  Magas — es  Melyepito  (abbre- 
viated "Altmag"),  for  the  building 
of  canals  and  the  carrying  on  of  other 
waterway  projects  in  Hungary.  The 
company  is  under  the  management 
of  the  large  Danish  international  con- 
tracting consortium  of  Kampmann, 
Kierulf  6?  Saxild. 
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|HE  PRESSURE 

and  temperature  of  the  steam  gener- 
ated by  a  boiler  is  determined  by  the 

[i  irements  of  the  propulsion  ma- 
ry.  As  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
designing  and  building  steam  machin- 
ery has  progressed,  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  boilers  has  kept  paee, 
resulting  in  improved  thermal  effi- 
ciency  and  better  operating  economy 
in  i  ship.  When  the  propulsion  ma- 
chinery used  steam  at  200  pounds 
pressure  and  50  degrees  F.  superheat, 
the  oil  required  per  shaft  horsepower 
per  hour  for  all  purposes  is  approxi- 
mately .9  of  a  pound.  At  400  pounds 
and  700  degrees  F.,  it  is  approxi- 
mately .65  of  a  pound;  while  at  1200 
pounds  and  900  degrees  F.,  it  is  ap- 
proximately .5  of  a  pound  per  shaft 
horsepower  per  hour.  It  is  because 
of  the  trend  shown  by  these  figures 
that  steam  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures have  been  gradually  increasing 

il    im-driven  ships,  these  moving 

Up  as  rapidly  as  progress  in  the  art 

nt  building  the  propulsion  machinery 

mmercially    justified    such    in- 


Higher  Pressures 

n  it  became  desirable  to  build 

image  in  the  1920's,  more  at- 

r   was  given  to  operating  econ- 

vhich  resulted  in  the  use  of  400 

;     steam    pressure  and   650  de- 

grees    F.    steam    temperature    and 

more    general    application    of 

suppl  -mentary  heat-absorbing  equip- 

h   as  air  heaters.    Two-inch 

vere  still  used  for  the  boiler 

es,  but  to  obtain  the 

steam  temperature  which  w.is 

»le  with  the  higher  steam  pres- 

the    superheater    was    moved 

from  the  overdeck  position  at  the  top 

first   and   second   passes  to  an 

interdeck   position   in  the  first  pass. 
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where  the  products  of  combustion 
were  hot  enough  to  give  the  desired 
steam  temperature  with  a  super- 
heater of  moderate  size.  The  hori- 
zontal-tube air  heater  had  the  air 
flowing  through  the  tubes,  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  flowing  three 
times  across  the  tubes.  Boiler  units 
of  this  type,  complete  with  air  heater, 
weighed,  with  water,  approximately 
40  pounds  per  square  foot  of  boiler 
heating  surface,  and  the  correspond- 
ing weight  per  pound  of  equivalent 
evaporation  at  full  power  was  7 
pounds. 

The  increasing  use  of  cracked  oil 
residue  as  fuel  led  to  combustible 
and  corrosive  deposits  lodging  on  any 
shelves  in  the  gas  stream,  and  made 
it  desirable  to  eliminate,  as  far  as 
possible,  any  ledges  where  such  de- 
posits could  lodge.  This  led  to  the 
use  of  the  single-pass  type  of  header 
boiler,  but  in  order  to  maintain  the 
heat  transfer  rates  of  the  three-pass, 
2 -inch  tube  type,  smaller  tubes  were 
employed,  with  nine  V/4  inch  or 
fourteen  1  inch  tubes  per  handhole 
fitting.  Due  to  the  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  art  of 
feedwater  conditioning,  the  use  of 
tubes  smaller  in  diameter  than  2 
inches  was  entirely  feasible.  The  wet 
weight  of  the  V/4  inch  tube  single 
pass  header  type  unit  complete  with 
air  heater  and  superheater  is  approxi- 
mately 38  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
boiler  heating  surface,  and  the  weight 
of  the  unit  per  pound  of  equivalent 
evaporation  at  full  power  is  4.5 
pounds.  The  corresponding  weights 
of  similar  boilers  made  of  1  inch 
tubes  are  32  pounds  and  4  pounds 
respectively. 

Three-Drum  Boilers 

The  use  of  three-drum  or  "A"  type 
boilers  has  been  very  extensive  in 
naval  combat  ships  for  a  great  many 
years,  principally  because  of  their 
light  weight  per  pound  of  steam  gen- 
erated, and  their  compactness.  In  the 
merchant  marine  their  use  has  been 


confined  to  the  larger  passenger  ships 
almost  exclusively,  due  to  the  fact 
that  relatively  large  steam  demands 
per  boiler  are  desirable  to  justify 
fully  the  use  of  boilers  of  this  type, 
compared  to  the  header  or  two-drum 
designs.  Representative  boilers  of 
this  type,  fitted  with  air  heaters  or 
economizers,  weigh,  with  water,  from 
20  to  30  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
boiler  surface,  and  from  3  to  5  pounds 
per  pound  of  equivalent  steam  gen- 
erated at  full  power. 

Two-Drum  Boilers 

The  use  of  two-drum  boilers  has 
shown  an  increase  in  the  marine  field 
the  last  few  years,  their  relatively 
light  weight  and  low  cost  of  manu- 
facture being  important  factors  in 
their  favor  for  installation  in  ships 
of  moderate  power,  in  spite  of  their 
comparative  inaccessibility  for  quick 
internal  cleaning  and  repairing.  To 
do  any  such  work  on  boilers  of  this 
type,  it  is  generally  necessary  for  a 
man  to  enter  the  steam  drum,  and  it 
usually  takes  an  appreciable  time  in- 
terval for  such  a  drum  to  cool  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  this.  If  a  ship  has 
only  two  boilers  and  is  on  a  fairly 
quick  turn  around  schedule,  excel- 
lent care  should  be  taken  of  boilers 
of  the  two-drum  type  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  tube  losses,  or  the  ne- 
cessity for  frequent  internal  cleaning. 
The  approximate  wet  weight  of  a 
representative  two-drum  boiler  fitted 
with  an  air  heater  or  economizer  per 
square  foot  of  boiler  surface  is  25 
pounds  and  2.7  pounds  per  pound  of 
equivalent  evaporation  at  full  power. 

When  two-drum  boilers  of  this 
type  are  placed  abreast,  with  the  fur- 
naces outboard,  a  very  compact  ar- 
rangement of  uptakes  for  the  gases  is 
obtained.  It  is  generally  preferable 
to  install  two  units  of  this  type  in 
such  a  way  that  ready  access  is  pro- 
vided to  the  space  above,  and  along- 
side of,  the  lower  water  drums,  for 
inspection   and   for  the   removal,  as 
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expert)  mbusti 

ble  and  corrosive  deposits  that  ma) 
collect  in  this  gone  when 
I  oil  arc  burned 
1270  pri  Boilei 
An  interesting  installation 
tegral  separately  fired  mperheater 
•  controlled  superheat 
i  -  made  about  .1  year  a  _■ 
signed  to  deliver  steam  to  .1  turbine 
using  '  reheat  cycle,  the  operating 
steam  pressure  in  the  boiler  Jrum  be 
tng  I27i  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
mperature  of  both  the  high 
re  and  reheat  steam  to  the  tur 
bine  b» •.- 1 1 1  u  approximately  750  de 
I'  1  obtain  optimum  cffi 
ciency  for  .1  boiler  unit  operating  .it 
this  pressure,  both  an  economizer 
and  an  or  ho. iter  .ire  placed  in  the 
single  uptake.  This  assures  minimum 
cas  outlet  temperatures  without  dan 
i;er  of  steam  being  generated  in  the 
economizer.  Because  of  the  relatively 
small  proportion  ol  boiler  surface  in 
this  unit,  .in J  the  required  strength 
nt  the  pressure  parts,  the  wet  weight 
per  square  foot  of  boiler  heating 
surface  is  ""2  pounds.  The  weight 
per  pound  of  equivalent  evaporation 
at  full  power  is  5  pounds.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  unit,  with  its 
rel.itr.  »ly  large  percentage  of  supei 
heating,  air  heating  and  economizer 
surfaces  has  a  total  wet  weight  per 
square  foot  of  boiler  surface  directly 
comparable  with  the  old  Scotch 
boiler  units  designed  to  operate  at 
approximately  200  to  250  pounds 
pressure  The  weight  of  boiler  unit 
per  pound  of  equivalent  evaporation 
at  full  power,  however,  is  only  ap 
proximately  one-third  the  weight  of 
the  Scotch  boiler.  This  installation 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  as  the  pres- 
sures, temperatures  and  boiler  effi- 
ciencies have  been  increasing,  the 
weights  per  square  foot  of  boiler 
heating  surface  of  these  units  rose 
steadily  because  the  percentage  of 
boiler  generating  surface  grew  ap- 
preciably less  compared  to  the  total 
surface  in  the  unit.  The  weight  of 
unit  per  pound  of  equivalent  steam 
generated,  however,  remained  pretty 
well  in  line,  as  with  the  better  tech- 
nique of  handling  boiler  feedwater 
now  available,  the  boiler  surfaces  are 
operated  at  higher  rates,  thus  keep 
ing  the  weight  of  boiler  units,  even 
of  the  modern  higher  pressure  types, 
per  pound  of  equivalent  steam  evap- 
orated at  full  power,  within  the  gen- 
eral zone  of  3  to  5  pounds.  It  is  the 
weight  of  a  boiler  unit  per  pound  of 
equivalent  steam  generated  that  is 
the  important  figure  in  designing  a 


ship.    and     : 

unit  pei  t  of  I    iler  heating 

ition   in   An. 
marin  tice,  whit  h  was  in 

one     time    u 
superheat    control,    w.i-    the    .ill  pi.  >\ 
ment  ol  double  air  casing  around  the 

hoikr  unit,  eliminating  the  n 

oi  either  closed  firerooms  or  induced 

draft    tans    when    unit <   of    tin-    type 

iperated  at  high  ratings    This 

illv  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  reducing  the  sine  of  a 
closed  fireroom,  so  that  the  combus 

Hon    .nr    was   blown    into   the   double 

casing  instead  of  the  room  uselt. 
leaving  the  fireroom  open  for  the 
operators,  assuring  much  more  con 
venient  entrance  and  exit  conditions 

than  existed  when  air  locks  were,  of 
necessity,  employed  with  the  closed 
fireroom  construction 

Forced  Circulation 
There  are  four  basic  principles 
involved  in  the  various  desi| 
forced  circulation  boilers  which  have 
been  installed  from  tune  to  time  in  an 
experimental  was-  tor  marine  pro 
pulsion,  most  oi  these  installation-. 
having  been  made  in  European  ton- 

In  the  Loeffler  system,  steam  is 
pumped  through  tube-,  lining  the  fur- 
nace And  forcing  .1  portion  of  the 
convection  rone  of  the  unit.  Ap. 
proximately  one  quarter  of  the  -team 
issuing  from  the  heating  surfaces  is 
sent  to  the  turbine,  the  other  three 
quarters  being  sent  to  a  drum  to  be 
used  in  evaporating  more  water  into 
steam  to  repeat  the  cycle.  In  this 
way.  no  steam  is  generated  m  pres- 
sure parts  which  are  exposed  to  the 
products  of   combustion. 

The  Benson  design  is  of  the  "once 
through"  type  in  which  teedwater 
enters  an  economizer  section  and  is 
discharged  to  the  furnace  circuits, 
where  the  generation  of  steam  is 
started  The  mixture  of  steam  and 
water  then  flows  to  the  transition 
section,  where  the  last  of  the  water 
is  evaporated,  the  moderately  super- 
heated steam  then  going  to  a  convec- 
tion type  superheater  before  being 
discharged  to  the  turbine. 

In  the  La  Mont  forced-circulation 
type  of  boiler  unit  the  feedwater  is 
delivered  to  a  horizontal  steam  drum 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  followed  in 
the  case  of  natural-circulation  boilers, 
and  from  the  lower  portion  of  this 
drum,  a  tube  supplies  water  to  a 
booster  pump,  which  discharges  it  to 
the  furnace  circuits.    Each  circuit  dis- 


I 

1  drum 
U 
111  ill'  ilation 

! 

from  the  uj 

drum    I 

the  turbine 

In   a   unit   oi  th( 

ed    pump    s,nd-    thi 
through  an  economizer,  and  then  to 

a     distributing     header       Tin- 
tube-   branch   out    from   tin-    ; 
suitable  resistors  being  placed  at  the 
entrance   to  each   tube   to  assure   the 
proper  quantity  of  water  to  each  or 
fcuil    at    all    rates   oi   operation      Alter 

leaving  the  convection  boiler  bank, 
the  Steam  and  water  mixtur. 
charged  from  the  circuit  tube-  tan 
gentially  into  .,  smal|  vertical  sepa 
rating  cylinder.  The  saturated  -team 
flow-  from  the  upper  central  portion 
ot  this  separator  to  a  convection  -u 
perheater,  while  the  excess  water  is 

discharged  from  the  bottom  of  the 
separator  and  returned  to  :i 
aerator  or  feed  tank.  I  'nder  full- 
power  conditions  of  operation,  .tp^ 
proximately  10  per  cent  more  water 
is  pumped  than  is  generated  into 
steam, 

200  psi  Vs.  1270  psi 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  per- 
centage heat  absorption  characteri- 
tics  111  different  parts  of  the  heat 
absorbing  surfaces  of  a  boiler  unit 
operating  at  200  psi  and  5"  degrees 
F.  superheat,  as  used  during  the  last 
war.  and  a  modern  boiler  unit  de 
signed  to  operate  at  1270  psi  and  750 
degrees  F.  reheat.  The  percent 
the  heat  absorbed  by  furnace  radia- 
tion remains  approximately  the  same 
for  both  units,  hut  the  heat  absorbed 
in  the  boiler  bank  of  the  modern  unit 
is  only  halt  of  that  absorbed  m  the 
boiler  bank  of  the  lower  pressure 
unit  The  percentage  of  heat  absorbed 
in  the  superheater  of  the  modern  unit 
is  nearly  nine  times  as  great  as  that  in 
the  older  installation.  The  econo 
mizer  and  air  heater  in  the  higher 
pressure  unit  are  responsible  for  giv- 
ing it  an  efficiency  approximately  8 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  older 
unit,  with  both  operating  at  designed 
full  power.  Thus,  in  keeping  up 
with  steam  requirements  of  modern 
turbine  driven  tonnage,  the  boiler 
units  are  appreciably  more  efficient 
than  were  the  low  pressure  boiler 
units  of  years  ago,  and  in  addition 
they  are  so  well  designed  that  they 
weigh  less  per  pound  of  equivalent 
steam  generated  at  full  power  than 
did  the  older  units. 
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Electric  Drive  Tankers 

IX — Auxiliary  Turbine  Equipment 


The  75-kw  d-c  generator  is  capable 
of  carrying  a  sustained  current  of  800 
amperes  at  either  220  volts  or  240 
volts  for  a  period  of  one  minute  with- 
out injury.  The  turbine  will  deliver 
sufficient  power  to  carry  this  load, 
provided  the  total  demand  does  not 
exceed  656  kw. 

50-kw  set.  The  turbines  are  de- 
signed to  deliver  50  kw,  .8  p-f  at  3600 
rpm  with  steam  conditions  of  75  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  gage,  dry  saturated  steam 
at  the  turbine  inlet  flange  and  0  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  gage  at  the  turbine  exhaust 
flange.  When  operating  at  these  con- 
ditions, a  steam  rate  of  77.3  lb.  per 
kw-hr  is  guaranteed.  The  turbine  will 
be  capable  of  operating  on  steam  con- 
ditions of  125  lb.  per  sq.  in.  gage,  dry 
steam  at  the  turbine  inlet  and  26-in. 
vacuum  at  the  turbine  exhaust. 

The  generator  is  maximum  rated 
50  kw  at  .8  p-f  (no  overload)  and  the 
turbine   is  designed  to  develop  this 


The  auxiliary  turbine  equipment 
furnished  for  each  tanker  includes 
the  following  items: 

Two  525-kw  turbine-gear  genera- 
tor sets,  each  consisting  of: 

(1)  One  800  hp,  5645-rpm  steam 
turbine. 

(2)  One  5645/1200-rpm  single  hel 
ical  reduction  gear. 

(3)  One  400-kw,  450-volt,  1200 
rpm  alternating-current  generator. 

(4)  One  75-kw,  110-volt,  1200 
rpm  direct-current  exciter. 

(5)  One  55-kw,  120-volt,  1200 
rpm  direct-current  exciter. 

(6)  One  1500-watt,  60-volt,  1725 
rpm  direct-current,  amplidync  gen 
i  rator. 

(7)  One  voltage  regulator. 

One  50-kw  port  turbine-generator 
set,  consisting  of: 

(l)One  75-hp  3600-rpm  steam 
turbine. 

(2)  One  50-kw,  3600-rpm,  450- 
volt  a-c  generator. 

(3)  One  1-kw,  3600-rpm,  120-volt 
d  t  exciter. 

(4)  One  voltage  regulator. 

Two  115-hp  turbines  for  boiler- 
feed-pump  drive,  each  consisting  of: 

(1)  One  115-hp,  4000  rpm  steam 
turbine. 

Operating  Conditions 

525-kw  set.  The  normal  steam  con- 
dition is  424  lb.  gage,  720  F.  at  the 
turbine  throttle  valve,  with  .1  va<  uum 
ol    2xJ/>  in.  at  the  turbine  exhaust 

Tin-    sets   are   di 
operation  at  a  maximum  temperature 
of  790  F.  at  tthe  turbine  throttle. 

Each  set  will  carry  25  per  cent 
overload  on  each  unit  for  a  two-hour 
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DIVISION  OF  LOAD 


%  Load 

KW 

A-c  Gen. 
(.8  p.f.) 

D-c  Gen. 

D-c  Exciter 

Steam  Rate 
Lb/Kw  Hour 

50% 
75% 
100% 

262.5 

393.75 

525 

200 
300 
400 

37.5 
56.25 

75 

25 

37.5 
50 

15.3 
14.3 
13.8 

(For  operation  at  the  same  inlet  condition  but  with  a  vacuum  of  28'/4  in.,  multiply  the 
above  steam  rates  by  1.015.) 


period  when  operating  on  the  above 
steam  conditions.  The  500-kw  load 
on  the  a-c  generator  for  this  condi- 
tion is  at  unity  power  factor. 


output  with  steam  conditions  of  75 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  gage,  3  per  cent  mois- 
ture and  5  lb.  per  sq.  in.  gage  ex- 
haust pressure. 


Pig.    1.      AsteaOl,    i 


1 1  ■>-!>[>  unit.  Theae  turbine* 
signed  to  deliver  1 M  hp 

iteam  conditi  lb   per 

sq  in  ■  >t .i I  temper 

ature  .it  the  turbine  inlet  Bang 

i   m   gage  it  tlu-  turbine 
exhaust  flange     When  operating  at 
onditions,  a  steam  rate  ol  ■»!  8 
lb   per  hp  hr  is  guaranteed 

800-hp  Turbine 

Pollowing  is  a  description  ol  the 
Genera]  Electric  Turbine  of  the  type 
used  for  the  525  kw  auxiliary  gener 
.it in i^  sets  of  which  .i  sectional  assem 
bly  view  is  shown  in  Fig   1 

A  spring  load  reliel  valve  is  located 
on  the  exhaust  end  oi  the  turbii 
ing  for  protection  ol  the  turbine 
against  excessive  exhaust  pri 
This  rchof  valve  is  normally  adjusted 
to  open  .it  in  lh.  gage,  and  this  set 
ting  should  prevail  .it  all  times  when 
operating  condensing  or  when  oper- 
ating non-condensing  with  exhaust 
pressure  at  or  slightly  above  atmos 
phere  At  no  time  should  the  relief 
valve  be  set  above  15  lb.  gage. 

Diaphragm    packing.     The    dia 
phragm  or  interstage   packing  rings 
.ire  made  of  metallic  alloy  in  tour  seg 
ments.    The  bore  of  the  ring  has  a 

toothed  labyrinth  projecting  toward 
the  shaft.  The  ultimate  clearance  be- 
tween the  ring  and  the  shaft 
tamed  after  the  machine  has  been  in 
service,  and  will  not  become  excessive 
exeept  in  ease  of  abnormal  conditions 
A  circumferential  shoulder  engage 
ment  of  ring  and  diaphragm  serves  to 
hold  the  ring  in  proper  clearance  and 
concentric  alignment  with  the  shaft. 
Springs  in  the  upper  and  lower  halves 
of  the  diaphragm  hold  the  packing 
segments  against  the  shoulder. 

Shaft  packing.  Packing  is  provided 

where  the  shaft  projects  through  the 
high-pressure  and  the  exhaust  end  of 
the  turbine,  to  prevent  steam  leakage 
when  the  pressure  in  the  ca 
greater  than  atmosphere,  and  to  pre- 
vent air  being  drawn  in  when  the 
pressure  inside  is  below  atmosphere. 
The  carbon  rings  are  enclosed  in 
individual  easing  chambers.  Each 
carbon  ring  is  composed  of  three  seg 
ments  with  butt  joints.  The  packing 
ring  is  held  in  its  position,  and  con- 
centric with  the  shaft  by  means  ol  a 
garter  spring. 

Steam  seal  and  drain  piping.  Steam 
for  sealing  is  applied  to  a  point  in  the 
box  so  as  to  obtain  one  ring  of  seal- 
ing between  that  point  and  the  drain 
and  obtain  one  or  more  rings  of  seal- 
ing between  the  point  of  application 
of  live  steam  and  the  casing.   In  gen- 


Itaiallw   ?«-■-.. «,    *»9«r  hair 

Matallt- 

»«<•  »u 

■wUg 

kntter   I  111 


fig,    '.      Dlaphraics  Packing 
(SJS-kv  Sat) 


Sprlni  holaar 
Caraoa  packlaa 
radio*  Pol,    uppar  hair. 

Stop  pla 

racking   riot   lr.,«rt 

Stop   pin 

raeklAt  bos,    up;«r  ratr 


iT.il.   i  pressure  ot   2  lb.  per  Sq.  in    on 

iges  will   be   sufficient   for  all 

sealing  purposes. 

Valves    should     be     placed     in     all 

drains  that   discharge   into  a  closed 

.  that  will  contain  vapor  when 

the    turbine    is   stopped   so  that   the 


drains  can   thus  be  (  li  ised  ti  •  pi 
vapor  entering  the  turbine  casing. 

Valves  must  be  placed  in  all  drains 
from  pressure  Stages  and  also  the  ex 
haust  casing  when  exhausting  against 
back  pressure  so  that  they  can  be 
closed  during  operation  and  present 
the  discharge  of   -team. 


TABLE       OF      VALVE      OPERATIONS 

VALVE 

A 

B 

C 

BEFORE      STORTING 

CLOSE 

CLOSE 

CLOSE 

WHILE     STARTING 

OPEN 

ADJUST 

ADJUST 

WHILE     OPERATING 

ADJUST 

ADJ  UST 

ADJUST 

AUGUST 
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KnOUIlEDGE  IS  THE  STRAIGHT 

course  to  RDunniEmEnT 
by  "The  Skipper" 

Questions  Welcomed.   Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


Convoy  Operation 

III — The   Armed  Guard 


On  trips  around  the  waterfront, 
'"The  Skipper"  frequently  hears  re- 
ports about  friction  and  trouble  be- 
tween the  merchant  marine  officers 
and  the  armed  guard  officer.  Fortu- 
nately for  all  of  us,  these  reports  are 
in  the  minority,  but  they  occur  fre- 
quently enough  so  that  a  word  or  two 
about  them  might  not  be  amiss  in 
these  pages,  where  we  try  to  handle 
all  problems  that  affect  the  shipping 
fraternity  as  best  we  can. 

Most  of  the  reports  we  hear  are  of 
a  trivial  nature,  and  if  we  make  an 
effort  to  understand  what  is  behind 
them,  we  are  able  to  view  these 
troubles  in  their  true  light,  and  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  making 
mountains  out  of  molehills. 

Merchant  marine  officers  receive 
their  education  and  training  through 
the  school  of  hard  knocks,  and  as  a 
whole  will  usually  be  found  to  be 
well  qualified  for  the  jobs  that  they 
hold.  There  arc,  of  course,  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  to  all  others, 
with  the  present  scarcity  of  licensed 
officers  to  man  the  victory  fleet,  Be- 
cause of  their  training  and  back- 
ground, most  merchant  marine  offi- 
ii  proud  of  their  calling  and  of 
the  practical  knowledge  that  they 
■  quired  through  the  years,  and 
tally  when  this  knowledge  has 
been  largely  self-taught.  They  are 
very  critical  of  the  ninety-day  won- 
ders "I  their  own  profession,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  they  would  be  mure 
any  other  person  with  limited 
training  aboard  their  ship. 

The  armed  guard  officers  are  as  a 
whol<  with  very  limited 


knowledge  of  ships  or  of  the  sea,  and 
before  being  sent  aboard  they  are 
given  brief  courses  in  Navy  Regula- 
tions, Naval  customs  and  traditions, 
and  a  practical  course  in  gunnery, 
sufficient  to  handle  the  armament  that 
is  placed  on  merchant  vessels.  They 
are  placed  aboard  the  ship  for  their 
military  knowledge  only,  and  neither 
the  Navy  nor  anyone  else  claims  that 
they  are  sailors  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  word. 

They  have  a  very  responsible  job 
in  defending  your  vessel,  and  in  the 
Naval  service  the  armed  guard  officer 
is  the  commanding  officer  of  a  de- 
tached force  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  as  such  commanding  offi- 
cer he  has  similar  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities to  those  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  any  other  naval  ship  or 
shore  establishment. 

The  Navy  furnishes  the  armed 
guard  officer  with  a  book  of  instruc- 
tions that  is  marked  and  classed  as 
confidential.  A  copy  of  these  in- 
structions is  often  given  to  the  master 
of  the  vessel  as  well.  If  you  do  not 
get  a  copy  of  these  instructions,  bor- 
row the  copy  belonging  to  the  armed 
guard  officer  and  read  it  carefully. 

It  will  contain  many  things  that 
you  need  to  know  to  properly  defend 
your  vessel  from  attack.  It  also  men- 
tions the  need  for  cooperation  be- 
tween you  and  the  armed  guard  offi- 
cer in  the  handling  of  your  vessel 
during  the  time  of  attack.  It  is  im- 
perative that  both  of  you  understand 
ilu  respectivi  actions  of  each  before- 
hand at  this  crucial  time.  Remember, 
he  is  charged  by  the  Navy  with  de- 


fending your  vessel  and  carrying  on 
the  fight  as  long  as  he  has  a  gun  able 
to  bear  on  the  enemy. 

At  the  convoy  conference  he 
should  also  attend  with  you,  and  if 
he  does  not,  anything  that  pertains  to 
the  safe  passage  of  your  vessel  or  any 
hazards  that  you  might  encounter  on 
the  proposed  passage  that  you  learn 
about  at  the  conference  should  be 
shared  with  him. 

Experience  has  taught  the  Navy 
the  best  way  to  handle  a  vessel  should 
the  wake  of  a  torpedo  be  sighted. 
These  simple  rules  will  be  made 
known  to  you  at  the  convoy  confer- 
ence, and  you  and  your  armed  guard 
officer  should  rehearse  them  well  in 
advance  so  that  each  of  you  will  be 
aware  of  what  is  to  take  place,  should 
the  occasion  arise  for  any  action. 

The  Instructions  from  the  Navy 
Department  inform  the  armed  guard 
officer  that  his  men  are  placed  on  the 
ship  to  perform  military  duties  only. 
They  are  not  to  be  used  as  lookouts 
in  lieu  of  the  merchant  marine  crew, 
nor  arc  they  to  be  used  as  cargo  or 
hold  watchmen,  or  perform  any 
other  duties  of  like  nature.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  you  do  not  attempt  to 
require  his  men  to  do  these  things. 
He  is  in  duty  bound  to  refuse  to  let 
them  do  it. 

Because  of  the  need  of  experi- 
enced gunners  within  the  fleet  itself, 
the  armed  guard  crew  on  your  ship 
will  also  be  quite  recently  from  civil 
life,  and  like  their  officer  will  prob- 
ably not  be  sailors,  but  they  are  able 
to  handle  the  guns,  and  that  is  the 
only  reason  for  their  being  on  your 
vessel.  They  are  proud  of  their  serv- 
ice and  work  very  hard  at  it.  "The 
Skipper"  has  met  armed  guard  crews 
that  almost  worship  their  merchant 
skipper,  and  tell  some  great  and  en- 
thusiastic tales  of  the  way  he  handles 
his  ship.  There  are  also,  of  course, 
tales  of  the  other  kind  that  they  tell. 

One  such  had  to  do  with  a  skipper 
of  a  Liberty  ship  recently  returned 
from  a  long  voyage,  during  which 
time  one  rarely  saw  the  skipper  with- 
out a  cup  of  coffee  in  his  hand  or  one, 
on  the  way  up  to  the  bridge  to  him. 
There  was  plenty  of  coffee  on  board, 
and  coffee  was  always  on  hand  in  the 
messroom,  yet  he  issued  orders  to  the 
third  cook  to  allow  no  coffee  to  the 
armed  guard  crew. 

That  is  what  we  would  call  an  un- 
enforceable order.  The  merchant 
crew  saw  to  it  that  the  armed  guard 
crew  received  their  coffee,  even  if 
they  had  to  stand  by  while  the  Navy 
boys  drank  it  from  the  cup.  When 
the  vessel  arrived  at  the  home  port, 
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the  merchant  crew  to  .1  man  got  off, 
and  the  armed  guard  would  have 
alao,  were  il  possible,  but  they  arc  to 
remain  with  the  ship  cm  her  next 
voyage 

What  km  I  ition  1-  pos 

rible  on  1  ship  under  those  condi 
turns,  and  what  good  did  that  silly 
order  do?  I  doubt  that  it  saved  as 
much  as  .t  pound  ol  coffee,  an  J  did 
the  captain  and  his  vessel  immeasur 
able  harm. 

Another  ship  received  .1  now  third 
officer  who  0.0110  aboard  wearing  an 
ensign's  uniform  in  the  U,  S.  Man 
tune  Service,  a  uniform  that  he  was 
properly  entitled  to  wear.  Alter  he 
was  on  board  a  few  days  he  appeared 
in  the  saloon  tor  coffee  wearing  the 
shirt  and  collar  puis  of  -u\  ensign, 
hut  without  his  cap  or  coat.  The 
young  Naval  ensign  went  immedi 
ately  to  the  captain  and  asked  him  to 
require  his  third  officer  to  either 
wear  his  blouse  at  all  times,  or  re 
move  the  collar  pins,  for  without  his 
cap  and  blouse  he  looked  like  .1  naval 
officer,  and  that  was  against  the  law. 

The  captain  had  a  long  talk  with 
this  young  ensign,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  an  armed  guard  officer  making 
that  kind  ot  a  start  on  board  would 
not  have  a  very  pleasant  trip,  and 
would  return  with  all  sorts  ot  com- 
plaints about  lack  of  cooperation 
from  the  merchant  marine  officers 
during  the  voyage. 

Last  year  the  Navy  Department 
was  getting  many  rcpoits  about  this 
lack  of  cooperation  from  armed  guard 
officers,  but  we  believe  the  depart- 
ment was  properly  discounting  them. 
tor  we  have  heard  nothing  along  this 
line  recently. 

From  one  returning  ship  we  heard 
an  interesting  story  of  an  armed 
guard  officer  who  was  so  efficient  in 
his  duties  as  he  saw  them  that  he  had 
his  crew  badly  upset,  and  in  a  state 
of  very  low  morale.  One  night  on 
the  evening  watch  the  mate,  an  old- 
timer,  that  in  his  day  had  seen  .ill 
sorts  of  disciplinarians  come  and  go, 
took  the  younger  officer  up  on  the 
bridge  with  him,  and  told  him  many 
things  that  he  had  learned  the  hard 
way  about  handling  men.  and  en- 
forcing discipline  and  respect  with- 
out resort  to  courts  martial,  and  re- 
ports. 

The  younger  officer  was  very  ap 
preciative,  readily  admitted  his  mis- 
takes, and  in  mending  his  ways  made 
a  very  happy  family  out  of  his  crew, 
to  the  betterment  of  the  ship  and  the 
service  as  a  whole. 

However,  I  would  recommend  that 


you  know  1 

are  talking  well,  and  are  -urc  that  he 

would  ,nv  help  \ 

give  him.  befon   you  make  an; 

to  interfere  with  his  handling  ol   his 

crew      Somi  :-    will    only 

learn   111  one  way 

vVi   i|    ■  :   m  interesting  afternoon 

last  week  aboard  one  of  tin-  happiest 
ships  it   has  ever  been  "The  Skip 

beard       It    had    a 

lull  complement  of  young  men  in  all 
departments,  and  these  young  men 
I  to  get  along  extremely  well, 
sharing  their  liberties,  their  pleasures 
and  their  work. 

In  trying  to  account  tor  this  pfc 
cure,  which  is  bo  different  from  the 
one  we  usually  encounter,  we  found 
thai  it  .ill  came  right  back  to  the  off 
o  rs,  from  the  captain  on  down  The 
Navy  crew  had  a  Victrola,  and  all 
hands  bought  and  shared  records  for 
it.  and  their  evenings  in  the  in,  -- 
room  were  pli 

The  armed  guard  officer  arranged 
games  that  were  played  by  various 
departments  111  competition  for  prices 
put  up  by  the  department  officers, 
and  the  voyage  wound  up  with  a 
spelling  bee  between  the  Navy,  the 
deck  gang  and  the  engineers.  The 
pn;es  were  cartons  of  cigarette-  of 
lered  by  the  department  officers. 

The  gunnery  officer  was  admired 
and  respected  by  all  officers,  and  he 
considered  them  all  his  friends.  He 
and  the  captain  were  close  associates, 
and  yet  in  looking  over  his  crew,  the 
battle  stations  and  the  number  of 
merchant  sailors  that  had  learned  to 
handle  the  guns,  as  well  as  judging 
by  the  clean  shipshape  appearance  of 
the  guns  and  gun  tubs,  one  couldn't 
help  but  feci  that  this  is  the  type  of 
ship  that  it  trouble  ever  overtakes 
her  will  give  a  very  good  account  of 
herself  betore  she  slides  under. 

To  sum  up  in  this  matter,  the  job 
of  the  skipper  and  his  staff  is  to  get 
the  ship  and  her  valuable  cargo  to  her 
destination.  The  job  of  the  armed 
guard   is  to   protect   and   defend   her 


With  a  pair  of  calipers.  George 
Mathews  checks  spacing  between 
blades  on  a  steam  turbine  spindle 
for  a  new  war  cargo  ship.  These 
hundreds  of  blades  will  extract 
2000  horsepower  from  steam 
which  enters  the  turbine  under 
about  25  psi  pressure. 

PhotQ  1  ourh  sy  it  1  stin 


H  trictlj    military 

As  loi. 

to      J,, 

it    1-  with  CO 

lion,  one  lor  the  other,  and  with 
mutual  there 

1-   no   r,  .1-011    tor  what 

Answers  10  Questions  from  Ships 
To  H.  C.  O. — The  Convo]  <  om- 
m.iiidrr.    1  mmander  has 

10b  in 
th.  convoy,  and  his  word  must  In- 
law He  frequendy  has  information 
th.it  is  not  available  to  .ill  1 
Ybui  job  1-  to  follow  out  his  orders 
to  the  letter  without  questioning 
them   tor  a   mi  iment 

We  .ire  will  aware  ot  the  fact  that 
it  1-  easy  to  prove  alter  your  sate 
arrival  that  a  zigzag  wa 
<ary.  and  that  you  could  have  ar- 
rived here  a  day  sooner,  it  there 
wasn't  so  much  zigzagging,  but 
could  you?  Would  vim  haw  arrived 
,it   .ill'.'    We  are  not   -1 1  -lire  .  iu] 

It    you    oik,     familiarize    yourself 

with  the  turn  signals  for  a  particular 
convoy,  and  know  them  so  well  that 
you  arc  sure  ot  them,  then  execute 
the  signal  yourself  properly  regard 
less  of  what  the  fellow  ahead  of  you 
does,  except,  ot  course,  do  not  run 
him  down. 

To  A.  L.  B.  —  Sounding  Tube 
Scales.  To  determine  the  depth  ot 
water  on  a  sounding  tube  without 
,1  scale,  with  a  2  4  inch  tube,  measure 
the  used  or  discolored  portion,  and 
divide  this  by  the  length  of  the  un- 
used portion  and  multiply  by  5.5. 
used  part  ,     1 


Th 


X  5.5  ,  qua! 


unused  part  6 

=  3  X  5.5  =  16.5  fathoms.  This  is 
the  same  proportion  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  scale,  and  is  accurate. 
"The  Skipper"  welcomes  any  ques 
lion-  of  this  nature  that  have  to  do 
with  the  practical  problems  that  we 
frequently  encounter  from  d.i\  to 
da} 


AUGUST 
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Underwater 
Resistance  Welding 

At  the  East  Pittsburgh  Works  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  underwater  re- 
sistance welding  has  replaced  many 
of  the  routine  processes  of  soldering 
or  brazing  of  standard  copper  cable 
to  terminals.  This  modification  of  a 
standard  welding  process  has  saved 
considerably  in  production  costs  by 
raising  output  and  improving  the 
quality  of  finished  products. 

Essentially,  the  process  consists  of 
welding  by  means  of  special  tips  and 
having  a  stream  of  water  playing  on 
the  stranded  wire  near  the  electrode. 
Water  is  applied  at  a  volume  suffi- 
cient to  cool  the  work  and  prevent 
oxidation  at  the  weld. 

Machines  for  this  work  are  usually 
designed  with  one  fixed  and  one 
movable  electrode  with  a  special  jig 
fastened  around  the  stationary  ter- 
minal to  hold  the  parts  firmly  in  their 
relative  welding  positions.  Electrode 
tips  as  now  used  are  made  of  carbon, 
molybdenum  and  cupaloy.  Increased 
tip  life  is  obtained  by  mounting  them 
in  water-cooled  holders.  For  welds 
that  do  not  require  flux,  cupaloy  tips 
with  molybdenum  inserts  have  been 
found  most  satisfactory.  Carbon  tips 
are  required  where  flux  is  used.    In- 


serts that  contact  the  wire  are 
grooved  to  prevent  flattening  the 
cable. 

By  means  of  a  foot  pedal,  the  oper- 
ator initiates  the  lowering  of  the  up- 
per electrode  to  complete  the  weld. 
The  machine  is  air  operated  and  is 
timed  by  electronic  controls  which  in- 
sure a  quality  weld.  The  completed 
assembly  may  be  removed  immedi- 
ately without  the  use  of  pliers  or 
gloves. 

Figure  1  shows  typical  welds  made 
by  this  new  process.  With  time  val- 
ues based  on  a  60-cycle  basis  and  a 
small  stream  of  water  playing  on  the 
wire  adjacent  to  the  weld,  the  tech- 
nical data  for  upper  end  of  left-hand 
assembly  is  as  follows:  2352  strands 
of  .002  wire  welded  to  .037"  thick- 
ness of  copper.  Time  38  cycles,  cur- 
rent 14,400  amperes,  400  pounds 
electrode  pressure.  Cupaloy  tips  with 
molybdenum  inserts  on  both  top  and 
bottom.  The  lower  end  of  the  same 
assembly  has  the  wire  welded  to  two 
pieces  of  .020"  thickness  of  tinned 
copper.  Time  required  was  26  cycles 
with  current  of  14,400  amperes  and 
400  pounds  electrode  pressure.  Flat 
surface  tips  used  on  both  molyb- 
denum inserts,  current  and  time,  are 
proportional  to  the  size  of  the  weld. 

This  job,  formerly  a  hand  opera- 
tion, is  now  a  line  production  opera- 


Typical  welds  made 
by  the  new  welding 
process. 


tion.  Cost  of  production  has  de- 
creased and  quality  and  appearance 
of  the  completed  parts  have  been 
vastly  improved. 

A  noticeable  comparison  in  com- 
pleted assemblies  by  the  old  and  new 
methods  is  that  the  wire  cables  re- 
main flexible  to  the  point  of  weld  in 
the  underwater  resistance  weld.  In 
either  the  soldering  or  brazing  proc- 
ess, molten  metal  cools  after  being 
drawn  into  the  hot  cable  by  capillary 
action.  Cooling  the  parts  with  water 
not  only  makes  handling  easier  but 
heat  is  removed  from  immediate  area 
of  the  weld  rather  than  passing  to 
more  distant  areas.  Thus,  the  orig- 
inal properties  of  the  individual  parts 
are  not  changed. 

The  savings  and  results  of  this 
process  have  made  underwater  re- 
sistance welding  a  standard  part  of 
quantity  production. 


Electric  Deck  Winch 

This  winch,  one  of  various  types 
produced  by  The  Jaeger  Machine 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  made 
up  of  two  20-inch  diam.  drums 
mounted  on  a  single  shaft  with  an 
18-inch  gypsy  keyed  to  each  end  of 
the  shaft.  The  frame  is  of  welded 
plate  construction  with  the  bearing 
blocks  built  integral.  Most  of  the 
operating  lever  linkage  is  located 
under  the  sub  base. 

Its  motor  is  mounted  on  the  sub 
base  with  the  electrical  control  mech- 
anism below  deck  and  master  switch 
located  at  some  convenient  point 
above  deck.  Motor  is  reversible  and 
equipped  with  a  magnetic  brake.  It 
is  connected  through  a  flexible  coup- 
ling to  a  two-speed  transmission. 

The  transmission  consists  of  heli- 
cal gears  running  in  oil  on  ball  bear- 
ings. The  hoist  shaft  is  driven  by  a 
large  spur  keyed  to  the  shaft,  and 
the  two  drums  are  driven  by  jaw 
clutches  and  equipped  with  hand- 
operated  brakes.  Each  drum  is  fitted 
with  a  ratchet  and  pawl.  Capacity  of 
this  unit  is  12,500  lbs.  at  110  fpm 
line  speed. 
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Lieutenant  W.  C.  Peet 

Named  W.S.A.  Coast  Director 


The  shipping  fraternity  is  welcom- 
ing Lieutenant  W.  C.  Peet  to  his  new 
post  as  Pacific  Coast  Director  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 

On  Friday  noon,  July  30th,  an  in- 
formal luncheon  was  held  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  members  of 
the  House  Committee  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  at  San  Francisco  and  with 


the  officers  of  the  city's  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  honor  of  Lt.  Peet 
where  the  new  W.S.A.  director  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  being  adopted 
as  a  Californian  and  pledged  his  best 
assistance  to  Coast  maritime  men. 

Lt.  Peet  will  be  remembered  by 
many  shipbuilders  on  the  Coast 
range  as  capable  aide  to  Rear  Ad- 
miral  Emory   S.   Land,  Chairman   oi 
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the  United  States  Maritime  Com 
mission,  when  the  shipbuilding  lead- 
ers toured  the  West  Coast  Yards  in 
May  of  this  year. 

The  new  W.S.A.  Executive  has 
already  tackled  his  new  job  and  with 
broad  shipbuilding  and  operating 
background  brings  to  his  new  duties 
an  enthusiasm  and  ability  which 
should  prove  beneficial  to  Coast 
operators  in   their  W.S.A.  dealings. 
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It's  the  First  In  the 
Entire  United  States! 

It  was  a  big  day  for  Captain  Charles  J.  D'Hooghe  and 
his  Auxiliary  Military  Police  Unit  at  Western  Gear 
Works  in  Seattle  when  Mrs.  Anna  Roosevelt  Boettiger, 
daughter  of  President  Roosevelt,  presented  to  their  unit 
the  first  Army  Guidon  to  be  authorized  by  the  Army 
in  the  nine  western  states.  A  large  group  of  high  Army 
and  Navy  officers,  state,  county,  and  city  officials, 
and  civic  leaders  attended  the  ceremony,  Mrs,  Boet- 
tiger  and  Captain  D'Hooghe  are  pictured  above  dis- 
playing  the  Guidon. 


"IT  WORKS  LIKE  THIS,"  said  Thos.  J. 
Gannon,  executive  vice-president  of  West- 
ern Gear  Works,  as  he  exhibited  the 
gearing  for  a  planetary  capstan  to  a 
group  of  distinguished  guests.  The  in- 
spection trip  followed  the  award  to  the 
Seattle  plant  on  July  1  of  the  first  Army 
Guidon  in  the  nine  western  states.  The 
group,  from  left  to  right,  are:  Mr.  Ban- 
nan;  Captain  L,  J.  Stecher,  Inspector  of 
Naval  Materials,  13th  Naval  District: 
Brigadier  General  Eley  P.  Denson,  Com- 
manding General,  Seattle  Port  of  Embar- 
kation: Mrs.  Anna  Roosevelt  Boettiger, 
daughter  of  President  Roosevelt:  Colonel 
H.  H.  Galliett,  Commanding  Officer, 
Northern  Security  District:  and  Major 
Daniel  C.  Imboden,  Chief  Plant  Guard 
Officer,   Northern  Security  District. 


Officers  of  the  Women's  Organization 
for  the  American  Merchant  Marine — 
Left  to  right,  front:  Mrs.  O.  B.  Whita- 
ker,  Mrs.  Geo.  Brown,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Hal- 
lock.  Mrs.  B.  C.  Edwards,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Nichols,   President. 


Rec 

r:    Mrs.    W.    H 

Griffin, 

Mrs 

John 

Steitz  Jr.,  Mrs.  Re 

bt.  Allen, 

Mrs 

John 

M. 

Dempsey. 

Lau 

nching  of  Thomas  Nelson 

Poge 

,   Bal- 

tim 

are,  Md.    Mrs. 

Fred  Arth 

ur  Ni 

chols. 

President,   Sponsor 

ing. 

New  APL  Director 

Henry  F  *  Irady,  President  oi  the 
American  President  Lines,  has  an 
nounced  the  election  oi  A.  Emory 
Wishon,  prominent  business  execu 
tive,  to  till  .1  vacancy  >>n  the  Board  oi 
Directors  oi  the  American  IV 
Lines 

A  native  oi  St  fames,  M<>,  Mr. 
i  graduated  from  tin-  I  Iniver 
1  '  tin  School  "I  Mines  and 
Metallurgy  in  1908,  and  sunn  there 
after  began  hi<  business  career  with 
the  Coalinga  Water  and  Electri 
where  he  introduced  electricity  in  oil 
well  operations. 

He  joined  the  San  Joaquin  Light  tr 
Power  Corporation  in  1910,  was 
made  assistant  general  manager  ol  all 
properties  ol  the  company  in  1913, 
general  manager  in  1920,  and  served 
as  president  from  1930  to  1938, 

Mr.  Wishon  is  ;i  director,  vice 
presidenl  and  assistant  general  man- 
ager  of  the  Pacific  c;.is  £r  Electric 
( 'oiii  p. my :  a  director  of  the  Yosemite 
Portland  Cement  Company,  .md  vice 
president  of  the  Valley  Electrical 
Supply  Company. 

Mr.  Wishon  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  better  public  relations  in  the 
utility  field.  He  is  author  of  "Self 
Interest."  which  is  an  appeal  for  a 
mure  enlightened  puhlic  relations  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  utility  com- 
panies toward  their  patrons. 


Chief  Estimator  Meeth 

Conrad  Mceth, representing  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Company  in  San  Francisco 
with  offices  in  the  Balfour  Building, 
took  over  Frank  De  Pue's  office  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  when  the  latter  sev- 
ered his  connections  with  Moore's 
after  a  record  of  25  years  service  on 
July  1. 

"Con"  Meeth.  as  everyone  knows 
him  up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast, 
has  covered  the  waterfront  for  30 
years  and  is  in  his  19th  year  with 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company. 

In  1924  he  went  to  work  in  the 
office  of  Chief  Estimator  Alex  Greig, 
under  whose  able  leadership  in  the 
ensuing  years  he  figured  on  many 
new  ships  of  all  types  as  well  as  re- 
pairs and  conversions. 

New  title  for  "Con"  in  this  well- 
deserved  promotion  is  Chief  Estima- 
tor of  the  San  Francisco  office. 


CONRAD    MEETH 


Propellers  ot  Los  Angeles 

'     ipl.un 
I  d*  .ml     M.i,  .ml.  v  .  •     (he 

md    Deputy    Ad-  t    the 

Wai    Shipping  Administratioi 

held   in  the    I 

Commerce    Building,    July    15      As 
the  Pro| 

Beach    N 

joined  with  the  Foreign  Trad 
ciation 

Angeles  Steamshi|  M  i 

chant  Marin  420,  Amen 

can  Legion;  and  the  Chamber's  Hai 
bor,  P  imerce  cr  Shipping 

The    program    included 
an  address  by  <  !aptain  M 
play  i  il  model  of  the 

Calship  EC,2  Liberty  cargo  vessel, 
Billy  Mitchell,  and  presentation  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  to  a  merchant  seaman 

for  extraordinary  heroism. 

Max    G.    Lindner,    newly 

president    of   the    Propeller   (dub   of 
the   United   States,   Port  of  Los  An- 
geles-Long   Reach,    annou 
pletion  of  arrangements  by  thi 

retary  of  the  Navy  lor  construction 
of    the    Cruiser    Los    Angeles.    The 

naming  of   the  cruiser  after  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  is  regarded  a 
honor   as   it   is   the   first    time   in   the 
history  of  the  city  a  first  line  naval 
unit   has   been    named   after   it.     The 

cruiser    will    cost    some    $40, ,000, 

which  must  be  subscribed  by  Los 
Angeles  County  through  the  pur- 
chase of  War  Bonds. 


Max  G.  Lindner,  President 
and  General  Manager  of 
the  Transmarine  Naviga- 
tion Corporation  of  Los 
Angeles,  is  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  Propeller  Club 
of  the  United  States.  Port 
of  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach. 
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ines  by 
i  Fireman 

-     - 

:i  from 

man  Industrial  Division 

ding  to  an  annouv . 
T.  H.  Bandcld.  president. 

'.I  amount  to  nearly 
.000,000.   Iro:    r 
building   11       24 
lonth.   '." 

rgon     Shipbuilding 
>  plant. 

i  on  March   ". 

:.-n    June    IS, 
♦3 

ron  Fireman  is  one  of  tr 

$est  buik  "  engine 


chid! 

-    H  Publisher 

ice  our  appreciation 
:  us  the  half- 

c 

»Ve  beheve  the  stones  in  your  ex- 
lent  publication  are  truly  revealing 

:T-:—.:-i  -  :~  r:  .-:.  :  r.ui:  ~ 
-  maritime  industries  to  lick  the 
tie  of  transportation, 
fou  are  indeed  to  be  compliment- 
on  the  readability  of  your  publi- 
ions  and  please  be  assured  that  if 
the  future  we  have  other  act 

to  be  of  interest  to  you, 

will  immediately  forward  the  in- 
— .ir   - 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation 
i  we  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 

Yours  for  Victory, 
- 
Commerce,        J.  Roger  Deas, 


Dignitaries  at  First  Graduation  Exercises  of  the  Maine  Maritime 
Academy.  Castine.  Me.,  on  May  29,  1942 

Ralph  A.  LeorfH,  PorHaad.  Chug  qui  Boord  of  Tni(«i:  Coptoi.  Howard  Copetawj.  Bostoa.  director  of  p 
so  — el,  FM  Naval  District:  Go-woe  S.-.»ir  Se»o!i  of  Moix;  Rear  AJw.it  ol  Poaglai  E.  Dtsonkes.  Sap 
ioteadeat  of  lloiie  Moiil-iL  Acodeory.  Coptoia  Richard  Ooick.  Bat*.  Vice  Choa  io«,  Board  of  Trustees. 
Secoad  row.  left  to  right: 

ArtW   M.   Tode.    Hoaorary    President.    Propeller   Cl.b    of  the   Uaited   States  aad   President  at  the   Board 
Visitors,  New  York  State  MmitaaL  Acadian,  rnaamilir    ChaHes    hi.    lyoas.    Bostoo.    Mei  uhaal    Morioe 
"     Barter.    Staaiaatoa.   Trestee:   Coptoi.  Robert  hi.  Gray.  Saperiateadeot  Mai  ioc  ha  setts  Me 
Qaeea,   Washiagtoa,    D.    C,    Supervisor    of    all    Aitricoa    Moriti 

Third  raw.  left  to  right: 

Crjiinarlir  Moartce  B.  Dorgia,  Aagesto:  Edwia  Aadrews.  Poi-Hoed.  trustee:  Arthar  H.  Nesb'rt,   Porrload.   U 

li  i— firm!  iespeetor?  Or.  Harry  V.  Gwsaa.   Aagasta.   State  Colli;  lioaer  of  Edecatioe:  State  Seaator  Her> 
Eaury.  Becfcsport:  llfy  O.  Trowbridge.  Bath,  of  the    Acadeaiy's  Visitiag   Board. 


T»ese  rsL-ty   officer   cc-doeres  w< 
cereanaies  at    ■!— n  Jo    base.     All   hare 
fllalliiuai  roster  of  heroic  iFrrhaat  iuii 


=  e  '    : 


wrt-  rtbtroa  presetrtoiicrBs  by  Copt.  Edward  Mocosley  at  rece 
torpeoaiag    experiences     .     .  oddit»g    their    Mwes    to    r 
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Vickery  oae  per+y  at  iospecKoo  of  Hall 
IM.  L*+t  to  riqlrf:  J.  S.  Wllio..  ossirfart  rraioi 
Co— pa.y:  Ai-Hmt  Sut+o.,  W.  P.  1  S  :  Ckartn  E. 
Co.:  Lt.  Wtber,  U.  S.  N.:  Gcorac  YITIBmi,  soper 
I.  lafcoH,  moooger  payroll  J«po»t»€«t  W.  P.  1  ! 
eaqifteer  MorrHme  Co*r*missioi-  Recr  Ad*»>c  Ho- 
president  o»d  general  iiimhji  i    W.   P.  &  S.  Co. 


*  S  .  o«J  L  W.  OcW,  vice 


Saving  Lives 


If  Ai  _ 

cious  materials  for  war  :         .  ~    Eg 
»  front  c       t  1 

a  board  their  mer- 


Their  Business 

chan:  ■  n't  be  the  fault  oi 

::ur,  caught  by  the 

camera   going  over  the   latest  plans 

for  -  include 


(from  left)  William  H.  Shoemaker, 
Gundersons  chief  draftsman 
;t:t  ::-:.-.  z  -  ._  --  '  7r-:~:i-:r.: 
C.  E.  Gunderson,  and  (back  to  cam- 
era) Lieutenant  Donald  V.  Reardon, 
Coast  Guard  naval  architect  for  the 
Coast.  Just  what  improve- 
ments the  quartette  were  discussing 
when  this  picture  was  taken  weren't 
available  for  release  th 
theless,  it  is  certain  that  whatever 
improvements  or  new  designs  may- 
have  been  the  subject  of  the  confer- 
ence, they  will  be  made  as  the  result 
.  I  experience  of  American  sea- 
men under  enemv  Si        Life   saving 

: 
plained,  "is  not  something  that  can 
be  built  to  one  design  and  then  fro- 
zen right  there.  It  must  be  changed 
•.'i:rr. rr  v:i  .;  i:t--.  ".-;:::  : 
sea  dictates."  Whatever  the  changes, 
whatever  the  speed  required  by 
changing  conditions,  the  men  who 
al  :  _r  -.-;--.-.:  •':.■-•  ~  -"  r:  =_'•: 
that  Gunderson's  will  deliver  the 
;      j; —  -----   .'.  '  ~  :    — 
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LOVELY 
SPONSOR 

The  many  West  Coast 
friends  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bur- 
rowi  will  be  Interested  In 
this  photograph  taken  at 
the  chrlstenlnq  of  a  new 
submarine  which  slid 
down  the  ways  at  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth. 

New   Hampshire,   on   J 

.".  Mi-.  Burrows  is  thr 
wife  of  Lieut.  Commander 
Burrows.  U.  S.  Navy,  who 
was  recently  decorated 
by  Admiral  Nimiti  for 
bravery  In  action  In  serv- 
ice at  Pearl  Harbor.  Mrs. 
Burrows  appears  in  our 
halftone  with  Rear  Ad- 
miral Thomas  Withers  and 
with  her  maid  of  honor. 
Miss  Joan  Ashley,  the 
daughter  of  Major  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Ashley  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  came  on 
from  the  West  Coast  for 
the  ceremony. 


Northwest  Marine 
Iron  Works 

Established  in  business  less  than 
three  months  ago,  the  Northwest  M.i 
rine  Iron  Works  is  now  located  in 
modern  shop  i'.u  ilities  on  the  Wil 
■  River  a(  Portland,  Oregon 
rhi  conveniently  situated  plant  is  at 
2516  NW    "'I I,  Avenue. 

Jos(  pli  Grebi  is  President,  and  has 
in  Northwest  shipbuild 
ing  and  ship  repair  work  since  L917. 
For  f  yeai     Mi     Grebi 

was  M.itm.  Supi  rintendent  for  Com 
mercial  Iron  Works 

Greh<  is  Vice  President, 
and  until  formation  ol  the  new  firm 
was  mold  loft  superintendent  in  ( lorn 
mercial  Iron  Works  ship  repair  and 
conversion  depa  rtment  Geoi  ge 
stai  t(  d  .is  pattei  n  makei  ap 
prentii  -  ago  and  work,  J  his 

wa)  up  through  th<  various  depart 
ments. 

Northwesl  Marine  Iron's  organija 
.in  experienced  staff  of  super 
intendi  oremen  with  many 

1  n  pair  experience, 

irei  is  1  km  \  Men 
denhall,  who  was  Produi  tion  Man 
ager  in  the  ship  repair  and 
department  .it  Commercial  [ron 
Works  Mendenhall  has  been  active 
in  ship  repairs  for  the  past  18  . 
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George  E.  Swett 
Appointments 

George  B.  Swett  of  the  marim 
equipment  firm  oi  San  Fi  am  isi  o 
which  bears  his  name,  look  ,i  bow  at 
i  In  August  4  meeting  of  the  Mai  inei  s 
Club  in  congratulation  for  the  further 
exploits  oi  Ins  indomitable  son,  ( !ap 
tain  James  Swett,  named  in  reci  nl 
dispati  hes  foi  new  i  ombat  successes 
with  l'oio's  bombers  somewhere  in 
the  South  l\u  ific 

(  ;- 1  irgi  i.  poi  i  .  the  return  to  his 
engineering  staff  of  Herb  L.  Soutli- 


ROBERT   G. 
ALLEN 

— a  visitor  to  the  Coast 
during  July,  attended  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Harry 
W.  Parsons  Engineering 
Co..  in  San  Francisco  — 
and  appointed  the  firm 
as  his  West  Coast  dis- 
tributors of  Allenitc. 


worth,  popular  sales  and  service  man 
who  was  "loaned"  to  the  W.  S.  A. 
for  several  voyages  on  some  of  our 
Pacific  merchant  vessels,  Herb  went 
out  as  i  hiei  and  saw  plenty  ol  ai  tion, 
which  he  promises  to  tell  us  about 
"when  this  thing  is  over." 

Another  appointment  by  the, 
(norm-  E.  Swett  Company  is  that  ol 
William  E.  Wallenberg,  who  will  be 
well  and  favorably  remembered 
iround  the  I  os  Angeles  districts, 
where  he  served  as  .m  official  of  Wil 
mington  Transportation  Company  al 
most  since  the  inauguration  of  that 
transportation  firm. 


HARRY    W.    PARSONS 


£.nalneetina    rlim 


Open*  U/e5t  &oa5t  Office* 


The  H.irry  W.  Parsons  Engineer- 
impany  is  now  going  .it  "full 
steam"  at  the  new  <  opened 

.a  2m i  California  Street  in  S,m  Fran- 
cisco. 

Iii.iumir.il  day,  observed  by  an  in 
formal  which  Harry 

Parsons  and  Bill  Stevens  were  gra- 
cious hosts  was  held  on  Friday,  July 
2?,  in  the  firm's  attractive  new  quar- 
ters, centrally  located  lor  the  marine 
trade. 

Headed  by  Harry  W.   I 
engineering  company  will  represent 
the  following  lis!   ol    manufa 

Mar-Kern  Products:  Boiler  com- 
pound and  chemical  cleaning  ol  heal 
transfer  units. 

Allenite:  Oxygen  releasing  com- 
pound tor  elimination  of  soot  and 
slag. 


I  iuli -in. 111  Du-AI  Valves. 

Wa^i-i  ind  smoke  in- 

dicator-. 

Coffin  pumps. 

Parsons  Refractory  Corp. 

Asbestolith  Corp. 

Harry  Parsons  enjoys  a  lor 
respected  roll-call  ol  friends  through- 
out maritime  America.  His  many 
years  with  Foster  Wheeler  Corpora- 
tion have  earned  him  the  good  wishes 
of  ship  men  in  all  ports  wit 
emphasis  on  New  Orleans,  Wash- 
I  I,  (  ...  and  his  well-trod  habi- 
tat of  New  York. 

Harry  is  the  man  who  envi 
the    internationally    influential     Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  Stat 
is  credited  a  I 

ing"  of  the  organization     which  to- 


WM.    H.    STEVENS 

day    Mil  in-    hundred 

irld. 

location  will 
alsi '  be  admim  tti  red  under  tl 
guidam  •  i  i  William  1 1.  Si<  \  i  n 
experii  -  ngineerin g    lines 

around  the  Bay  area.   Bill 

repairing,  operating  and  supply  activi- 
ties in  the  territory,  and  is  expertly 
qualified  to  give  hi  Ipful  i  ngineering 
I  fornia 


Announcement 

The  Heintz  Mai 
pany,  with  plant  ai 
in    Philadelphia,    has    •  stabli  I 

116  New  Montgomery  Street  in  San 
Francisco  an   office   with    several   cn- 

.  e  more  effi    I 
to  it-  We-t  '  iiers. 
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Portland  Marine  7itm 

4J&5  -f)(tle  4felm5m&n 


Saga  of  the  Marine 
Electric  Co.  of  Portland 

This  story  of  Damon  J.  Trout, 
president  of  Marine  Electric  Co.  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  is  taken  from  the 
company's  house  organ,  "The  Gen- 
erator." 

Adventure  began  for  him  after 
moving  to  Portland.  Extremely  in- 
terested to  see  what  made  ships  tick, 
Damon  gave  up  his  school  career  at 
the  sixth  grade,  and  took  to  sea  as 
an  oiler  and  wiper  on  merchant  ships 
running  to  the  Orient. 

In  1925  he  left  the  sea  to  organize, 
with  his  friend  C.  B.  Davis,  the 
Davis  6?  Trout  Plumbing  &  Electri- 
cal Co.,  their  automobile  being  both 
office  and  workshop.  Two  years 
later  Mr.  Davis  sold  out,  and  soon 
the  firm  name  changed  to  "The  Ma- 
rine Electric  Co.,"  then  located  at 
149  Russell  St.  Ar  the  age  of  25, 
Mr.  Trout  was  specialising  in  all 
types  of  marine  electrical  equipment. 

Business  grew  through  the  depres- 
sion, although  the  going  was  not 
always  easy.  A  need  for  expansion 
in  1933  saw  him  oi.  the  West  Side 
near  4th  6?  Everett  St.  At  this  time 
the  Seattle  branch  and  a  San  Fran- 
cisco office  were  opened,  the  hitter 
being  maintained  for  several  years 
until  the  long  waterfront  strike.  Dur- 
ing the  depression,  one  of  the  largest 
jobs  undertaken,  with  the  aid  of  his 
competent  staff,  was  the  restoration 
of  over  100  motors  and  generators 
on  the  freighter  M.  S.  Feltrc,  which 
was  sunk  in  a  collision  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

The  present  site,  2121  N.  W. 
Thurman  St.,  was  purchased  in  1938 
and  includes  shop  facilities  necessary 
for  manufacturing  numerous  marine 
parts  designed  by  Mr.  Trout  for  mer- 
chant ships  and  for  the  Navy  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Since  war 
was  declared,  this  company  were 
among  the  first  to  train  and  organize 
skilled  men  and  women  tor  produc- 
tion. Today  they  produce  steam 
itors,  d'C  motors,  wiring  de- 
or  ships  built 
along  the  Gulf  Coast,  Eastern  Coast, 
the     Gl  ike!     and     the     P 
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When  we  think  of  the  activities 
of  this  organization  it  brings  to  mind 
the  incident  of  the  Italian  ship  Leme, 
sabotaged  at  the  Portland  dock  in 
1940.  The  Marine  Electric  Co.  were 
called  upon  to  repair  the  destruction 
— and  they  did — repairing  motors, 
generators  and  wiring,  in  which 
armatures  had  been  hacked  to  pieces, 
motor  frames  and  housing  mashed, 
phonograph  needles  carefully  driven 
into  the  wire  insulation,  and  gears 
jammed  and  broken,  completely  dis- 
abling the  ship.  Jobs  like  this  and 
others  are  expertly  repaired,  and  put 
back  into  service  the  ships  which 
fight  for  victory. 


R.  B.  POWERS 

Production  Manager.  Marine  Electric  Co. 

Mariners  Meet 

The  Mariners  Club  of  Califernia 
staged  one  of  their  most  successful 
events  of  many  a  year  on  Wednesday, 
August  4,  devoting  the  program  to 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  in 
celebration  of  the  153d  birthday  of 
this  valiant  branch  of  the  service. 

Honored  guests  introduced  to  a 
capacity  audience  by  President  Frank 
De  Pue  included: 

Rear  Admiral  E.  D.  Jones,  U.S. 
C.G. 


DAMON  J.  TROUT 

Commodore  P.  F.  Roache,  U.S. 
C.G. 

Captain  J.  E.  Sitka,  U.S.C.G. 

Captain  L.  W.   Perkins,  U.S.C.G. 

Captain  C.  E.  Sugden,  U.S.C.G. 

Captain  Edward  Palmer,  U.S.C.G. 

Captain  C.  C.  McMillan,  U.S.C.G. 

Speaker  of  the  day  was  Captain 
L.  W.  Perkins,  U.S.C.G.,  who  deliv- 
ered a  well-chosen  talk  giving  the 
technical  accounting  of  landings,  at- 
tacks, and  maneuvers  by  the  Ameri- 
can air,  sea,  and  land  forces  during 
the  early  months  of  the  Solomons 
invasion. 

The  recent  appointment  of  Com- 
modore P.  F.  Roache  was  commem- 
orated by  the  Mariners  and  their 
guests  and  another  high  light  of  this 
day  was  the  music  arranged  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Forster,  with  the 
Coast  Guard's  very  own  orchestra 
strumming  tuneful  and  patriotic  mel- 
odies. 

U.S.C.G.  Machinist  Mate  Melrose 
offered  some  excellent  vocal  solos  and 
his  pleasing  voice  won  hearty  plau- 
dits. 

Captain  C.  C.  McMillan  was  cred- 
ited for  his  fine  assistance  in  arrang- 
ing the  program.  "Cal"  was  right  at 
home  with  his  old  shipmates  in  the 
club.  He  is  one  of  our  pioneer  Ma- 
riners. 

"The  Horse  Patrol  Blues"  was  de- 
claimed by  Bern  de  Rochie  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review  and  the  sad  plight 
of  the  lads  at  Half  Moon  Bay  drew 
commiserating  chuckles. 

(Editor's  Note:  Should  the  author  of  this  tear- 
impelling  opus  communicate  with  P.M.R.  he  will 
receive  a  nice  check  for  the  privilege  of  publishing 
the    poem.) 
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GUARDING 

the  food  of  America's  fighting  forces,  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  JAMISON-BUILT 
COLD  STORAGE  DOORS. 

As  in  1917-18,  we  are  again  serving  Uncle 
Sam's  soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  mer- 
chantmen. When  Victory  comes,  we  will 
be  better  able  to  serve  you  than  ever 
before. 

If  you  need  service  NOW,  consult  nearest 
branch,  or  address 


JAMISON  ,££.  DOOR  CO. 

Jamison,  Stevenson  and  Victor  Doors 
HAGERSTOWN  MARYLAND 

WEST    COAST     SALES     BRANCHES     AND     DISTRIBUTORS 

(•Carry  local  stock):  *Van  Arsdale-Harris  Co.,  Fifth  and  Brannan  Sis.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  'Warren  &  Bailey  Co.,  350  S.  Anderson  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Asbestos  Supply  Co.,  221  S.  W.  Front  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore.;  "Asbestos 
Supply  Co..  First  Ave.,  So.,  and  Jackson  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Asbestos  Supply 
Co.,    10    So.    Bernard    St.,    Spokane,    Wash. 


AMISON 

BUILT  COLD  STORAGE  DOORS 


Standard  SkipttuUdinq 

JLaunckei  7it3t  Wooden   iuq 


l-wooden    tug    Powe 
just  before  launching. 


Standard  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  newest 
shipyard  to  take  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  nation's  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, saw  its  ways  smoke  for  the 
first  time  on  July  26  when  Power, 
a  157-foot  all-wooden  tug,  was 
1, uinchcd  amidst  the  sustained  ap- 
plause   "1    nearly   4(1(1(1   persons. 

Power  is  the  first  coal-burning, 
steam-driven,  wooden  seagoing  tug 
of  World  War  II.  It  is  one  of  IS 
such  tugs  to  he  constructed  by  the 
shipyard  tor  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commissi!  in. 

Sponsor  was  Mrs.  G.  Bruce 
Newby,  wife  of  Regional  Chief  of 
Wood  Ship  Construction,  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  of  Oakland. 
Matron  of  Honor  was  Mrs.  Newby 's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Carl  H.  Bartlett  of 
Long  Beach.  J.  Y  Leveque,  treas 
oi  Standard  Shipbuilding  Cor 
ion,  acted  as  master  of  cere 
monies  at  the  launi  hing.  The  prin- 
cipal speakers  were  G.  Bruce  Newby 
and  H.  J.  Summers,  principal  sur- 
veyor. American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping,  Southern  California  area.  J.  A. 
is,  presidl  ni  ol  Standard,  spoke 


a  few  words  of  congratulations  to 
the  entire  employee  roster  of  the 
yard,  who  were  assembled  to  witness 
the  signal  event  in  the  history  of  the 
firm. 

The  yard  began  construction  bare- 
ly nine  months  ago  on  its  25-aere 
yard  on  the  main  channel  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Harbor.  Today  it  is  a 
completely  equipped  yard,  built  for 
permanency,  with  a  spacious  two- 
story  administration  building,  ma- 
chine shop,  180-foot  by  60-foot  mold 
loft,  woodworking  shop,  toolrooms, 
planing  mills,  pipe  fitting  yard,  stores 
building,  a  first  aid  hospital  station, 
docks  facing  the  deep  channel,  and 
modern  equipped  employee  rooms. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  firm 
are:  J.  A.  Cosmas,  president;  J.  Y. 
Leveque,  treasurer;  George  Logo- 
thetis,  vice  president;  and  J.  M.  Car- 
ras,  industrial  manager. 

Among  the  executive  personnel 
are  the  following  six  men,  whose  ex- 
perience and  abilities  in  their  respec- 
tive fields  are  counting  for  so  much 
in  the  smooth  working  operations: 
D.  H.  (Dinty)  Moore,  director  of 
sales  division  and  public  relations; 
George  Bonner,  construction  super- 
intendent of  hulls:  H.  C.  (Chris) 
Hansen,  planning  superintendent; 
John  Marshall,  personnel  manager; 
Sydney  W.  Dubbins,  in  charge  of 
ship  repair  and  conversion;  and  J.  B. 
Miles,  controller.  To  Mr.  Miles  goes 
the  credit  for  a  highly  efficient  and 
financed  accounting  department.  His 
organisation  prides  itself  on  never 
having  been  late,  even  one  hour,  on 
pay  day.  He  has  had  many  years' 
experience  as  an  executive  account- 
ant with  the  Government  and  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr.  Moore  was  brought  into  the 
organisation  at  its  formation,  and  his 
early  activities  were  greatly  responsi- 
ble lor  the  swiftness  with  which  the 
necessary  buildings  were  created  and 
construction  operations  commenced. 
At  the  time  of  this  building  activity, 
he    was    working    on    priorities    and 
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purchasing  equipment  for  the  ship- 
yard, and  was  so  successful  in  his 
work  that  the  company  laid  its  first 
keel  on  February  16,  194?.  Not  only 
was  the  first  keel  laid  at  that  time, 
but  carloads  of  engineering  material, 
which  were  to  enter  into  the  physi- 
cal construction  of  the  tugs,  were 
moving  into  the  yard  under  his  guid 
ance.  He  is  well  known  in  the 
executive  governmental  departments 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  a 
wide  acquaintance  along  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Mr.  Bonner  brought  to  Standard 
a  world  of  experience  gained  through 
many  years  as  a  captain  for  all  classes 
of  vessels  in  all  waters.  He  was  a 
commander  in  the  United  States 
Navy  during  World  War  I  in  charge 
of  various  shipbuilding  activities  at 
Bremerton  and  Mare  Island  United 
States  Navy  Yards.  More  recently 
he  has  served  as  supervising  inspec- 
tor of  ship  construction  for  the  Navy 
Department  in  the  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor area. 

To  him  goes  much  of  the  credit 
for  turning  out  a  hull  that  meets  the 
entire  approval  of  all  Government 
agencies  involved,  which  are  highly 
complimentary  about  the  workman- 
ship going  into  the  vessel.  Too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  for  the 
splendid  success  he  has  had  in  train- 
ing carpenters  to  be  shipwrights  and 
actually  getting  production  during 
the  training  period  with  practically 
no  loss  of  time. 

While  he  says  that  the  difficult 
can  be  done  immediately,  he  adds 
that  the  impossible  is  done  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  the  launch- 
ing of  the  U.S.M.C.  tug  Power  on 
the  evening  of  July  26  is  concrete 
evidence  that  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

"Chris"  Hansen  was  the  first  em- 
ployee on  the  pay  roll  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  when  he  joined  the 
organization  his  office  consisted  of 
his  own  automobile  on  the  site  until 
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The  Answer  To  Our  Prayers!" 

Say  Marine  outside  and  inside 
Machinist  Foremen 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 


TT 


-J*        i  I 
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No.  3125  —  5-16  ■  1-2  Capacity 

Electrical  and  Galley  Sheet  Metal  Jobs 

Save  16  to  11  Hours 
Per  Ship! 

20  TIMES  F/VSTER 

For  Drilling  and  Reaming 

in  close  corners 

and  spaces 

INSTALLING  NEW 

Reduction  Gears  •  Engines  •  Winches 
Diesels  •  Hoists  •  Turbines  •  Pumps  •  Boilers 
Guns  •  Steering  Gear  •  Bulkheads  •  Boiler 
Tube  Expanders  •  Electrical  and  Galley  Sheet 
Metal  Installations     •     Turbine  Locking  Pins. 

REPAIRING  OLD 

Battle  Scarred  Ships       •       Turbine  Reblading 

and 
For  hundreds  of  jobs  where  no  other  tools  reach 


Write  —  Wire  —  Phone 

INVINCIBLE  TOOL  CO. 


to  the  VJiaae&tl 

Invincible  Angle  Tool  Attachments —  Driven  by  any  portable 
drill  —  Get   in   where   no  corner  motor   or   angle  drill  can. 

INVINCIBLE     TOOLS 

MAK-POWER 


611    EMPIRE  BLDG. 
Atlantic  5586-7  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

ARE     INVINCIBLE 

SAVERS  


temporary  offices  could  be  built. 

Every  high-ranking  Government 
official  who  h.is  visited  the  yard  is 
high  in  the  praise  of  the  quality  of 
workmanship,  the  beautiful  lines  and 
the  complete  absence  of  reworking 
ships'  timbers  that  Chris  laid  out  in 
the  mold  loft.  There  are  upwards 
of  4nil,(KI()  board  feet  of  lumber  and 
heavy  timbers  going  into  the  con- 
struction  of   one   ot    these   tugs,   and 


some  of  the  timbers  are  14"  square 

by    80    feet    long.      Mr.  Hansen    is 

truly  doing  a  fine  job  in  lofting  the 
vessels. 

Sitting  in  the  highly  responsible 
position  of  personnel  manager,  John 
Marshall  has  surrounded  himself 
with  an  efficient  staff  who  have 
selected  a  group  of  working  men  and 
women  who  are  able  to  deliver  the 
goods.    Despite  the  man  power  short- 
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ijWrife  today 
Bulletin  400 
scribing     this 
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[hip- 


fobri- 


heavy  me 


400TON  HYDRAULIC  FORMING  &  FLANGING  PRESS 

A  completely  modern  unit  —  fast,  powerful  and  adapt- 
able. Built  to  stand  24-hour  production.  Equipped  with 
a  unique  type  pump  and  valve  design  that  eliminates 
the  need  for  cooling  coils  with  their  inherent  threat  of 
water  entering  the  oil  supply  line.  If  you  fabricate  heavy 
metal,  investigate  this  and  other  of  Beatty's  complete 
line  of  punches,  shears,  coping  machines,  forcing  presses, 
bulldozers,  forming  presses  and  related  heavy  machines! 


EATTY 


MACHINE  AND 
MFG.  COMPANY 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 
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age,  he  has  been  able  to  do  a  real 
Houdini  in  providing  the  right  man 
for   the   right  place. 

His  eight  years  of  experience  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  an  execu- 
tive capacity  and  five  years  with  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  as  advisor  in 
the  department  of  education  have 
well  fitted  him  for  his  difficult  task. 

In  charge  of  the  ship  repair  and 
conversion  division  of  the  yards  we 
find  Sydney  W.  Dubbins.  For  years 
he  was  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
technical  and  development  work  for 
a  major  oil  company,  and  until  re- 
cently was  one  of  the  department 
heads  of  the  engineering  department, 
naval  construction,  for  the  Los  Ange- 
les Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Cor- 
poration. Because  of  his  wide  ac- 
quaintanceship and  extended  experi- 
ence he  is  well  qualified  to  put  the 
"Repair  division"  "over  the  top." 
His  hobby  is  designing  special  ma- 
chinery, radio  and  sound  projection. 

While  the  first  contracts  cover 
wooden  vessels,  the  yard  is  well 
equipped  for  steel  vessel  work,  and 
negotiations  are  under  way  now  cov- 
ering such  craft  for  the  Government. 
The  yard  also  has  the  approval  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration 
for  conversion  and  repair  work  on 
steel   ships. 


Contracts  for  223  Liberty  Ships 

Contracts  for  the  construction  of 
22?  Liberty  ships  to  be  built  by  Gulf 
and  East  Coast  shipyards  were  an- 
nounced on  July  26  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission. 

The  New  England  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  of  South  Portland, 
Maine,  was  awarded  a  contract  to 
build  115  ships.  A  contract  calling 
for  the  construction  of  108  vessels 
was  awarded  to  the  Houston  Ship- 
building Corporation  of  Houston, 
Texas. 

Award  of  the  contracts  is  in  line 
with    the    Commission's    emergency 
shipping  program  and  will  round  out 
the  Liberty  ship  schedule  for  these  ' 
two  yards. 


A  Seamen's  Pool 

Ensign    A.    W.    Jenkins,    recently 

I    appointed    enrolling    officer    of    the 
!    United   States   Maritime   Service   of 
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the  War  Shipping  Administration  in 
Seattle,  «aj  -  thai  si  ;  -     unit 
•arda  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  will 
be  manned  from  .i  pool  ol  graduate 
teamen  established  in  Seattle. 

n  Jenkins  has  su 
•~  i  -_;  1 1  M  ('   Hathaway,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  Sail  ' 

Tin-  Maritime  Service  has 
.i  building  in  Main  Street,  near  14th 
Avenue  S.,  formerly  used  ^  a  BuJJ 
hist  church,  tor  thi  seamen's  pool 
Sleeping  accommodations  and  .i  mess 
for  150  men  have  been  provided. 

tin  ( Ihemical  Company  ol 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  assigned  thi  Pa 
cine  Oust  territory  to  D,  C.  Maddy 
■  ■I  Akron,  who  will  establish  head 
quarters  in   Lo-  Angeles. 

Recent  Calship  Launching* 

Some  recent  launchings  .it  Califor 
in.i  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  \\'il 
mington,  California,  were  the  follow 
ing: 

Charles  Warfield,  Juno   25;  John 
I  Ingalls,  July  8;  Billy  Sunday, 

fuly  10;  Granville  Stuart.'  fuly  11; 
Zon,,  Gale,  Jul)  12;  Brand  Whitlock, 
July  13;  Robert  G.  [ngersoll,  [uly  18; 
Ina  Coolbrith,  July  19 

All   of  these   ships   are    In. 500  ton 
Liberty  ships. 


Army-Navy  "E" 
Production  Awards 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 

the  following  Arm>' -Navy  "E" 
Awards  bestowed  for  excellence  of 
production  upon  the  following  firms: 

Gustin-Bacon  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City.  Missouri.  Award 
ed  on  May  22. 

The  F.  W.  Wakefield  Brass  Co., 
Vermilion,  Ohio.  Awarded  on  June 
26. 

Resinous  Products  8C  Chemical 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Awarded 
on  July  2  to  Bridesburg  Plant. 


THE  GENERAL  ANNOUNCE  SYSTEM  CALLS  . 


VWH.' 


TTTTau  isn't  all  work  and  lighting  and  the  call  to  chow  is 

easily  the  most  popular  "command"  aboard  ship. 
Men  must  be  fed  in  relays  and  communication  and  an- 
nouncing systems  simplify  this  routine  task.  •  Render 
marine  amplified  sound  transmitting  installations  have  been 
performing  such  services  for  years  aboard  many  types  of 
Merchant  Marine,  Naval  and  Coast  Guard  vessels.  Render 
systems  are  invaluable  at  sea  or  in  port  for  emergency  an- 
nouncements, alarm  and  other  signals;  these  systems  are 
extremely  flexible  and  adaptable  and  are  built  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  the  M.  M.  Division  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

REMLER  COMPANY.  LTD.     •     2101   Bryant  St.     •     San  Francisco.  10,  Colif. 

REMLER 

•Announcing  &  Communication  £a,ui]ament 
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CHD  DEPTH  SOUNDINGS 


A  SECOND  STAR  FOR 
OUR  NAVVE" 

conunuutq  splendid 

PRODUCTION" 


15  Pa*  Bow,  New  To*  ".*. 


Naval  architects  and  ship  operators  responsible 
for  specifications  will  find  this  new  bulletin 
on  Lifeboat  Davits  and  Equipment  a  useful  guide. 
Convenient  dimension  tables  show  figures  for 
working  loads  and  other  specifications  for  stand- 
ard sizes  of  Steward  Mechanical  Davits,  crescent 
boom  and  straight  boom  Sheath  Screw  Davits. 
Landley  Lifeboat  Winches,  Release  Gears  and 
Chock  Fittings  are  also  illustrated. 

A  note  on  your  letterhead  will  bring  this  useful 
bulletin  to  you  by  return  mail.  Write  for  it  today. 


THE 


LANDLEY 

COMPANY,     INC. 

15  Park  Row,  New  York  (7),  N.  Y. 
417  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SUBmRRinESIGflRLCO. 


MEMBER    OF 


CARSWE  LL 
MARINE 
ASSOCIATES 


160   STATE    STREET 


BOSTON  ,  MASS. 


Marine  Engineers  specializing  in  auxiliary  deck 
machinery,  fittings,  and  life  saving  equipment. 


-fl  Skip  Atatf 

7o/louf  a.  Man 


By  Francis  Dickie 


A 

r\  MAN  might  follow 
.1  woman  across  the  oceans  ol  the 
world,  and  a  woman  might  follow  a 

man.   It  ,i  ship  follows  ,t  man  across 

I  sea  and  two  oceans,  it  a  ship  fol 
lows  a  man  and  finds  him  comes 
right  to  his  very  doorstep  that  is 
what  a  newspaperman  would  call 
"news!" 

This  is,  then,  a  "news"  story  oi  a 
ship.  By  a  queer  suggestive  coinci- 
dence, her  name  is  Syrcne. 

Which  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
that  old  unsolved  mystery,  argued 
pro  and  con  since  the  time  ot  the 
Ark:  Arc  there  destined  paths  for 
ships,  as  well  as  men1 

Old  sailors  will  answer  yes,  em- 
phatically. They  spend  their  lives 
on  mighty  deeps.  In  those  far  wastes 
intangible  things  lie  brooding.  Old 
sailors  will  tell  you,  with  many  a 
headshake  of  awe  and  wonder,  and 
heartache  too,  of  queer  happenings 
to  certain  vessels  across  time  and 
many  seas. 

This  is  the  fantastic  true  history  ot 
the  motor  vessel  Syrene.  By  times 
she  was  a  craft  for  pleasure,  by  times 
,t  craft  to  aid  men  physically  hurt, 
and  to  minister  to  their  spiritual 
needs.  And  now  she  is  engaged  in 
another  vital  mission,  also  important 
in  aiding  man. 

This  is  her  history,  and  also  how 
one  man  met  her  where  the  glittering 
Mediterranean  washes  that  harbor  of 
the  rich,  Cannes.  Cannes,  France, 
made  by  the  English,  and  by  English 
initiative  solely,  into  a  pleasure  re- 
sort famous  around  the  world. 

In  that  now  seemingly  far-off  time, 
the  year  1930,  the  Syrene  often  lay 
in  the  port  of  Cannes.  Only  thirteen 
year  ago!  France  was  free.  France 
was  happy.  And  many  were  the  fine 
pleasure  craft  that  put  in  to  tie  up 


The  fast  motor  vessel  Syrene,  recently  ad- 
ded to  forestry  fire  protection  service  in 
British  Columbia,  has  had  varied  history, 
strangely  connected  with  the  life  of  one 
man,    as    told    herein. 

/  holo  by   Leonard  /->.i«<' 


at  the  short  cement  wharf  known  as 
"Millionaires'  Row."  On  a  given 
day  the  ships  that  there  lay.  lined  so 
close  their  buffers  touched,  repre- 
sented commercially  the  might  ot 
Europe. 

Peaceful  things  of  beauty,  among 
them  the  Syrene  was,  to  one  man's 
eyes  at  least,  the  finest  of  them  all. 
She  was  small  in  comparison  with 
most,  her  lines  those  of  a  smart 
schooner,  a  swift,  staunch  vessel,  a 
craft  of  far  greater  general  use,  if  the 
need  arose,  than  the  others  built  sole 
ly  for  pleasure.  This  the  Syrene  was 
not.  She  was  what  regular  sailormen 
would  have  called  a  grand  work  boat, 
serving  for  the  moment  as  a  toy  to  a 
rich  man's  fancy.  In  1930  the  Syrene 
was  owned  by  a  Greek  millionaire, 
who  had  founded  a  fortune  in  to- 
bacco 

A  famous  English  lord  once  wit 
tily  said,  yachts  were  designed  for 
sinning-  In  any  case,  it  is  said,  though 
this    the    writer    cannot    vouch    for. 
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never  having  met  the  gentleman  per 
Sonally,  that  the  Creek  millionaire 
made  the  Syrene  live  up  to  the  saying 
while  under  his  ownership. 

The  Syrene's  hull,  bo  much  finer  ot 

line  than  the  others,  her  figurehead 
of  an  alluring  woman,  drew  this  one 
particular  man  like  a  magnet.  When- 
ever she  was  in  harbor  the  man  would 
go  down  and  gaze  wistfully  upon  her. 
He  wis  a  Canadian  from  the  Pacific 
interested  in  forestry  there.  He  knew 
and  loved  ships  with  an  emotion  that 
stirs  strongly  in  the  hearts  of  certain 
men.  And  as  he  gazed,  he  was  filled 
with  a  vague,  sorrow-tilled  longing, 
sorrowful  because  he  knew  it  could 
never  he  granted  to  him  to  walk  the 
deck  of  this  ship  he  had  come  to  love 
And  so  he  looked  upon  the  Syrene, 
and  the  vessel  returned  his  gaze  trom 
the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  figurehead 
symbolizing  all  the  allure  and  fatal 
fascination  of  those  women  ot  ancient 
Greek  myth,  calling  seductively  to 
manners  to  come  to  their  arms.  But 
it  was  the  ship  itself  in  this  man's 
case  that  was  the  allure.  She  spoke 
to  him  of  freedom  of  all  the 
of  the  world  that  on  her  deck  might 
have  been  hi-.  And  though  he  knew 
this  was  denied  him,  the  longing  to 
at  least  have  journeyed  once  upon 
her  remained  m  his  heart  long  after 
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ho  said  goodbye  to  the  Syrene  and 
the  brief  holiday  of  ease  enjoyed  at 
Cannes   before   returning    to   the 

sterner  beauties  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

and  his  labors  there.  So  the  man 
1  the  Atlantic  and  the  North 
American  continent,  and  the  Syrene 
continued  for  awhile  to  call  at  the 
port  ot  Cannes. 

In  the  year  1933,  the  British  Co 
lumbia  and  Yukon  Aid  Society  ot 
England  wished  to  show  their  ap- 
proval and  esteem  of  the  work  being 
done  In'  the  Columbia  Coast  Mission 
of  British  Columbia.  Along  the 
rugged,  deeply  indented  coast  of  B 
C.  where  there  is  twelve  miles  of 
shoreline  for  every  mile  ot  distance, 
men  and  women  lived  widely  scat- 
tered in  the  fir-clad  rocky  wilderness. 
Medical  aid  by  swift  ship  to  injured 
loggers,  fishermen  and  expectant 
mothers  was  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Columbia  Coast  Mission's  motor  ves- 
sels: and  help  to  the  destitute  suffer- 
ing loss  from  forest  tire  and  other 
perils  of  the  wilds. 

Thus  the  English  Church  Aid  So- 
ciety decided  to  make  a  gift  to  the 
Columbia  Coast  Mission  of  a  small, 
swift,  roomy  craft  serviceable  to  the 
needs  of  the  B.  C.  waters.  Such  a 
gift,  it  was  felt,  would  always  be  a 
bond  between  the  two  countries.  At 
the  old.  reliable  and  well-known 
ships'  firm  of  Thornycroft.  London. 
the  Society's  representative  heard  of 
the  Syrene.  sad.  d'scarded  plaything 
of  its  millionaire  owner,  at  Cannes 
The  Society  bought  her. 

The  Reverend  John  Antic,  pioneer 
missionary  in  British  Columbia  Coast 
endeavors,  and  a  rattling  fine  sailor 
if  ever  there  was  one.  undertook  to 
bruit:  the  Syrene  from  Cannes  to 
London  for  the  dedication  ceremony 
and  then  "home"  to  British  Columbia 
waters.  He  little  dreamed  the  toil 
that  lay  before  him  when  he  sailed 
from  Cannes.  The  Svrene's  engines 
were  in  incredibly  bad  condition. 

For  weeks  the  new  master  and  his 
crew  of  tour  chipped  rust,  and 
cleaned  and  oiled.  And  actually  by  a 
miracle  they  got  the  engines  to  carry 
them  as  far  as  Gibraltar.  But  here  at 
the  Naval  Dockyard,  where  the  finest 
shipwork  in  the  world  ha.-  been  done. 
two  new  W'iddop  diesel  engines  were 
installed.  With  new  spring  in  her 
stride,  the  Syrene  sailed  for  London. 
the  Naval  yardsmen  turning  out  to 
bid  her  safe  voyage.  After  calling 
briefly  at  Lisbon,  the  Syrene  .ill  newly 
resplendent,  and  her  sinning  far  be 
hind  her.  came  to  London  for  the 
ceremony.  Right  beneath  th« 
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of  Big  Ben,  the  vessel  was  dedicated. 
on  Friday.  June  16,  1933.  The  then 
Bishop  oi  London,  Wilmington  In- 
gram, presided.  Among  the  many 
prominent  Canadians  present  was 
Patrick  Maitland,  later  to  become  at 
torney  general  of  the  Province. 

With  a  crew  of  four,  the  Syrene 
braved  the  Atlantic,  the  longest  voy 
age  of  her  career  until  then,  going 
the  -outhern  route  to  Colon,  and  then 
through  the  Canal  to  the  Pacific  and 
on  m  Vancouver.  For  three  years. 
unt:l  1936,  the  vessel  served  as  a  Mis 
sion  ship  up  and  down  the  British 
Columbia  coast,  an  intricate  and  diffi 
cult  island-dotted  network  of  waters 
known  as  the  "Inland-Passage."  The 
Syrene  then  changed  hands  once 
more  The  A.  R.  Williams  Machin- 
ery Company  of  Vancouver  acquired 
her  In  turn  she  was  soon  purchased 
by  an  American  millionaire.  Now 
once  again  the  Syrene  was  back  m 
familiar  hands.  She  was  lavishly  re- 
modeled. Two  85'bhp  Ruston  full 
diesels  were  installed,  with  high  pres- 
sure air  tanks  giving  instant  starting. 
A  striking  contrast  to  the  weird  rust 
ed  outmoded  engines  by  which  she 
made  passage  from  Cannes  to  Gib- 
raltar under  the  magic  handling  .it 
John  Antle. 

In  1942  the  British  Columbia  For 
estry  Department  was  in  great  need 
of  a  motor  vessel  to  replace  the  P.  Z. 
Caverhill,  sunk  in  a  collision  with  a 
C.  P.  R.  steamer.  The  Provincial 
Government's  allotment  of  funds  co\ 
ering  all  branches  for  forestry  pro- 
tection work,  in  which  staunch  and 
fast  motor  vessels  play  a  tremendous 
part,  has  always  been  below  the  com- 
plete needs  of  the  foresters.  And 
certainly  in  their  wildest  dreams 
there  never  were  funds  to  meet  the 
original  price  of  the  Syrene.  But  for 
once  luck  was  with  the  foresters.  The 
Syrene.  offered  for  one-sixth  of  her 
actual  cost,  exactly  tilled  the  require- 
ments. She  was  not  too  large,  just 
ab!v  fitted  to  navigate  easily  and 
qu'ckly  the  narrow  passages  and 
winding  sea  lanes  between  a  thou- 
sand islands  of  the  difficult  waters  of 
the  Inland  Passage. 

In  the  winter  of  1943,  under  the 
new  ownership,  she  was  on  an  in- 
spection cruise  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  Vancouver.  A  southeasterly 
storm  had  blown  throughout  the  day. 
As  the  afternoon  waned,  the  storm 
died  with  the  suddenness  peculiar 
to  such  in  this  region.  The  cloud 
masses  dispersed.  Above  the  jagged 
peaks  of  the  coast  range  a  big  yellow 
moon  shot  up  with  a  queer  sudden- 


ness of  reality  actually  imitating  a 
stage  setting.  Upon  the  now  flat  sea 
the  full  moon  laid  a  golden  moon 
path. 

The  hour  was  ne.inng  nine  when 
a  man  came  out  from  his  office  in  the 
big  logging  camp  at  tidewater  and 
stro'led  down  to  the  end  of  the  long 
wharf  high  on  piles  above  the  water. 
He  stood  staring  at  the  moon  path 
reaching  from  the  end  of  a  long  sand 
spit  jutting  far  out  from  a  farther 
bay  a  quarter  mile  away.  The  moon 
path  narrowed  beneath  his  feet. 
Ahruptiv  the  man  tensed.  He  shook 
his  head  as  if  to  clear  his  vision.  Yet 
the  sight  did  not  vanish.  His  head 
strained  a  little  forward,  and  in  his 
eyes  was  the  wonder  ot  one  looking 
upon  a  sight  not  of  earth.  For  there. 
rounding  the  headland,  and  for  the 
moment  squarely  against  the  brill 
liance  of  the  moon  path  and  the 
moon,  stood  silhouetted  in  all  her 
glory  his  lost  love,  his  dream  ship. 
Thirteen  years  had  passed,  but  her 
memory  was  so  etched  upon  his  mind 
that  instantly  he  knew  her. 

With  graceful  turn  the  Syrene 
swung  into  the  moon  path  and  came 
floating  down,  straight  to  where  he 
stood.  Still  he  did  not  believe.  Dazed, 
held  spellbound,  he  remained  until 
the  vessel  docked.  Her  bow  line  came 
thumping  on  the  wharf  at  his  feet.  A 
friendly  voice  called:  "Will  you 
make  her  fast!'" 

Only  when  the  forester  a  moment 
later  sprang  upon  the  wharf  did  the 
man  know  this  was  reality.  With 
eager,  excited  eyes  he  gazed  once 
more,  and  now  believing,  at  close 
range  upon  the  Syrene;  saw  her  in 
the  moonlight  grandeur,  background- 
ed by  high,  snowy  peaks,  surrounded 
by  the  dark  firs  and  hemlock  of  B.  C. 
as  once  he  had  looked  upon  her  amid 
the  civilized  magnificance  of  Cannes. 

Separated  by  a  sea  and  two  oceans, 
and  passing  years  though  they  had 
been,  once  more  they  were  together. 
Across  the  Mediterranean  from 
Cannes  to  Gibraltar,  800  miles;  across 
the  Atlantic  from  London  to  Colon, 
4763  miles:  from  Colon  to  Vancouver 
on  the  Pacific,  4089  miles:  from  Van- 
couver to  this  lonely  spot  a  hundred 
miles  up  the  B.  C.  coast — 9752  miles 
the  Syrene  had  come  to  stop  at  his 
very  feet — reality  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  any  creator  of  fiction! 

And  when  the  man  told  his  story 
to  the  forestry  officer,  his  wish  at  last 
came  true:  he  was  taken  on  a  little 
cruise,  as  he  had  dreamed  without 
hope  of  realization  thirteen  years  be- 
fore on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
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ither  link  in  the  ever-growing  transporta- 
t ion  chain  i-  read]  to  !>>•  outfitted  and  carry  the  goods 
nf  war  to  smash  tin-  enemy.  V.mong  the  instruments 
needed  for  die  efficient  handling  of  ship*  are  the 
Liqnidometer  Marine  Ganges  and  Indicators. 

THE  LARGE  MODEL 
LEVELOMETER 

is  a  dial  type  hydrostatic  fu«*l 
level  gauge  thai  gives  depend- 
able,  accurate   and   easilj    read 

indication  of  the  liquid  fuel  level 
at  all  times. 

THE  MASTER  MODEL 
DRAFT  INDICATOR 
conveys  to  the  pilot  or  engineer 
the  exact  indication  of  the  ves- 
sel's draft,  and  utilizes  the  same 
dependable  hydrostatic  principle 
as  the  Large  Model  Levelometer 
fuel  grange. 

THE  l.KR  [DOMETER 
Rl DDER  ANGLE  INDICATOR 
i  !i\  dranlic  or  electric  I  responds 
to  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
rudder  and  furnishes  instant, 
accurate,  and  continuous  rudder 
indication  to  the  bridge  with  con- 
sequent saving  of  time  and  fuel. 

Years  of  experience  in  the  designing  and  manufacturing 
of  instruments  for  the  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
I  .  S.  Navy  are  incorporated  in  all  Liquidomctcr  and 
Levelometer  Gauges  and  Indicators. 

BUY  BONDS  FOR  VICTORY 

Liquidoniefipr  Corporation 

MARINE     DIVISION 
41-26   37th   Street.   Long   Island   City.   1,    N.  Y. 
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-SHIPYARD  BLOWERS 


Beat  the  heat  —  get  more  production — cut 
down  labor  turnover  and  layoffs — reduce 
sickness  and  accidents — improve  morale — 
when  you  supply  fresh  air  and  remove 
welding  fumes. 


P% 

Write  for  prices 

and  literature 

on  specially 

designed  Utility 

Shipyard  Blowers. 

UTILITY  FAN 
CORPORATION 

4851    SOUTH    ALAMEDA    STREET.    LOS    ANGELES.    CALIF. 
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Log  On  U.  S.  Fighting  Ships 

An  underwater  log,  a  precision  in- 
strument installed  in  the  hulls'  of 
Uncle  Sam's  fighting  ships,  has  been 
perfected  by  the  Marine  division  of 
Bendix  Aviation  Corporation.  In  ad- 
dition to  indicating  rate  of  ship's 
speed  in  knots,  this  instrument  total- 
izes in  nautical  miles  the  distance 
traveled  by  a  ship  from  a  given  bear- 
ing,   aids   in    the   measuring   of   the 


draft  and  trim  of  a  ship,  and  gives 
other  speed  and  distance  indications 
important  for  navigation  and  gunfire 
control. 

By  means  of  Bendix-designed  auto- 
syn  motors,  the  readings  are  auto- 
matically transmitted  by  remote  con- 
trol to  the  navigation  officers  on  the 
ship's  bridge,  to  the  fire  control  and 
gunnery  officers  in  all  parts  of  the 
ship  and  to  the  engine  rooms. 

A  Tin-Saving 
Bearing  Metal 

A  bearing  metal  that  saves  90  per 
cent  of  the  tin  contained  in  the  high- 
est grade  babbitts  is  manufactured  by 
the  Bondrat  Metal  Corporation  of 
San  Francisco,  and  marketed  under 
the  trade  name  "Bondrat." 

In  cost,  this  metal  lies  in  the  range 
between  the  high  and  the  lower 
grade  babbitts.  In  some  properties  it 
is  much  superior  to,  and  in  every 
other  essential  characteristic  it  is 
equal  to,  the  highest  grade  babbitt. 

Bondrat  has  the  following  charac- 
teristics: 

A  Brinell  hardness  of  30  to  33  at 
ordinary  temperature 


KEEP  POSTED! 

The  manufacturers  of  the  new  equipment  announced  in  this  department  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  complete  details  without  obligation  on  your  part.  For  quick  service,  please 
use  this  coupon.  r 
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A  compression  strength  at  normal 
temperature  of  25,600  psi 

Can  be  compressed  25%  to  3<>', 
in  height  without  breaking  or  tear- 
ing 

A  bending  strength  of  17,000  to 
20,000  psi. 

A  frictional  coefficient  of  0.003 

A  melting  point  of  680°  F. 

A  solidification  point  of  464°  F. 

A  Brinell  hardness  of  16  at  212°  F. 

This  new  bearing  metal  retains  its 
hardness  at  the  higher  temperature 
levels  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
does  the  best  tin  base  babbitt,  and 
its  sliding  properties  surpass  those  of 
the  best  babbitts.  Under  identical 
working  conditions,  the  temperature 
of  bearings  cast  with  Bondrat  are 
found  to  be  lower  than  those  of  bear- 
ings cast  with  the  best  babbitt. 

This  metal  was  first  introduced  in 
Europe  and  has  gained  widespread 
use  in  many  industries  and  in  the 
merchant  marine  and  the  Navy.  It  is 
similar  in  structure  to  high-grade  tin 
babbitts,  having  hard  alloys,  finely 
and  uniformly  distributed  through- 
out a  softer  basic  material.  It  is  pro- 
tected in  name  and  composition  by 
registration  and  patent. 

Bondrat  is  distributed  to  the  ma- 
rine and  other  industries  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  by  the  Moore  Machinery 
Co.  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles. 

35-Ton  Hydraulic  Bender 

A  new  hydraulic  bender,  designed 
for  pipe  bending,  straightening, 
pressing  and  miscellaneous  forming 
of  light  structural  and  welded  shapes, 
has  just  been  announced.  It  is  for 
light  use  in  general  metal-working 
plants  and  has  the  following  speci- 
fications: 

Advance  and  pressing  speeds,  40" 
per  min.  Return  speed,  130"  per  min. 
Maximum  operating  pressure,  2,000 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Table — front  to  back, 
42".    Table— right  to  left,  72". 

The  ram,  12"  wide  by  9'  high,  is 
provided  with  T  slots  for  mounting 
dies.  Table  is  provided  with  26 
holes  for  location  of  4"  -  diameter 
bending  pins  in  various  positions  on 
the  table  to  facilitate  bending  and 
straightening  of  odd  shapes. 

This  type  of  press  is  built  in  ca- 
pacities from  35  tons  to  200  tons  by 
the  Beatty  Machine  li  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, Hammond,  Indiana,  builders 
of  heavy  hydraulic  and  mechanical 
metal-working  machinery. 
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U.SjDEST|( 

EQUIPPED   WITH  C.  H.VVHEEL&   A^flOlt  NYfNIHASSES 
SURFACE     CONDEttSERS-AKOlAIR     EJECTORS 

C.  H.  Wheeler  Products  also  Uctude  Boat  Cranes,  "Airpfa««^ianes<_Capstans,  Deck  Winches, 

Anchor  Windlasses,  Surface  Condensers  and  Steam  Ejector  Type  Air  Pumps  for  all  types  of 

naval  and  merchant  vessels. 


C.  H.  WHEELER  MANUFACTURING  CO.    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAN   FRANCISCO   REPRESENTATIVE 

Halloran  &  Pardee 

Sharon  Building 


SEATTLE   REPRESENTATIVE 

Bumstead-Woolford 

1411  Fourth  Avenue 


SPIRALOK  WATERPROOF  CABLE 

Meets  W.  P.  B.  Insulation  Ruling 


SPIRALOK  Waterproof  Shipboard  Cable  is  the  ideal  cable  for  com- 
plying with  the  War  Production  Board  ruling  that  synthetic  or  var- 
nished cambric  insulated  cables  be  used  instead  of  rubber  insulation. 
The  tight  construction  of  Spiralok  watertight  armor  offers  safe  me- 
chanical and  moisture-resistant  protection  for  the  cable  insulations. 
This  patented  armor  is  exclusive  with  Spiralok  and  minimizes  cable 
damage  as  a  result  of  moisture,  heat  or  vibration. 

SPIRALOK  conductors,  insulation,  tapes,  and  sheaths  comply  with 
all  Federal  and  A.I.E.E.  specifications.  It  is  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Army, 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  and  various  U.  S.  Naval  Districts. 

SPIRALOK  has  passed  the  severe  waterproof  tests  of  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  It  i3  flexible  and  can  be  bent  without  injury 
around  a  circle  only  seven  times  the  cable  diameter. 

For  complete  details  about  Spiralok  write  to: 

Pacific   Coast   Representative: 

BROOKS  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  OF  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco  •   Los  Angeles  •   Seattle  •    Portland 


AMERICAN   METAL  MOULDING  COMPANY 
146  Coit  Street     •     Irvington,  New  Jersey 
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Recruiting 
FOR  THE 
WEST— 


JTOOD  FIGHTS,  TOO  — so  another  in  our  scries 
of  billboards,  illustrated  here,  is  devoted  to  a  wartime  problem. 
Designed  to  help  the  growers  .  .  .  revamped  to  help  the  packers  ... 
it's  appearing  in  some  400  Western  localities. 

Will  you  join  us  in  this  recruiting  effort?  Perhaps  there  are  per- 
sons in  your  employ  or  acquaintance  who  would  patriotically  spend 
vacations  or  other  free  time  in  fields  or  canneries  ...  on  just  a 
suggestion  from  you. 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 


In  Northern  California 

OWENS-CORNING 


NAVAL  &  MARINE 
INSULATIONS.  CLOTHS,  TAPES 

are  marketed  by 

PACIFIC  COAST 
AGGREGATES,  INC. 

The  Complete  Building  Material  Service 
85  Second  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BERKELEY 
OAKLAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
DALY  CITY 


WATER  COOLERS 

FOR  SHIPBOARD  USE 

•SELF-CONTAINED   NAVY   MODELS 
•SCUTTLE   BUTT   TANK   TYPES 

Meet  Navy  and   Maritime  Specifications 
IMMEDIATE   SHIPMENT 


filtrine 


nmtommlmmvi 


SEND  FOR  MY 

BOOKLET 

"MAKING  ROPE 

LAST  LONGER 


V. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPAIM 

NORTH    PLYMOUTH,    MASSACHUSETTS 


iat 


»S    Mm    ilompcd    ite»l    Navy    itondord 
MMtaNTM    'or    electric    fiHinqv 

New  Line  of 
Marine  Fittings 

The  Spero  Electric  I 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  announces  that  it 
has  added  to  its  line  ol  electrical 
products  .1  complete  line  ol  ('S  Series 
of  metal  enclosures  and  acci 
manufactured  in  accordance  with 
Navy  specifications. 

Since  stc-l  stampings  have  re- 
placed east  bronze  and  aluminum  lor 
such  fittings  ,i<  Bwitch  boxes,  branch 
i  ii J  junction  hexes,  in  Navy 
and  marine  construction,  there  has 
been  ,m  unprecedented  demand  for 
these  fittings.  The  Spero  plant  i-  sel 
up  to  produce  large  quantities  oi  9S 
units. 


Frocess  Welds  Metal 
And  Wood 

A  method  ol  joining  thin  sheet-  ol 
stainless  -i>  el  or  aluminum  to  prj 
wood  with  a  bund  stronger  than  the 
materials  themselves  has  been 
centl)  announced  by  The  U  S 
are  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
manufacturers  oi  Tygon  flexible  plas 
tics  and  corrosion  re-Mant  materials 

The    new    method,    known    as    the 
Reanite  Bonding  Process,  is  ahead) 

in   use  for  vital  war  applications    and 

ted  to  find  numerous  peac 
time  uses.   This  process  may  be  used 

to  bond  metal  to  metal,  rubber,  syn 
thetie  rubber,  plasties,  leather  or 
wood  to  metal,  or  to  each  other  Al 
most  any   metal   may  be   joined:   iron 


\    alll 

mmum.    aluminum    all. 

metal    fabric 

i    than  eith 

:    bonds  foi ' 

metallic  materials 

and  non-metals,  the  materials  them 

fi  ire  the  bond  The 
joint  is  emu 

or    salt    water,    and    hai 

sistance  to  vibration  fati 

The  process  is  simple  in  applies 
tion    The  surfaces  to  be  join 

brushed,  sprayed  or  dipped  with 
Reanite  Alter  drying  t^r  an  hour, 
mild    heat   and    pressure   are   applied 

The    bond    develops    its    maximum 

Strength  at  room  temperature  but  is 
fully  effective  over  a  temperature 
range  of  from      40    P.  to  300    I 

While   Reanite    is   formulated 

through  cyclic  modifications  ol  mate 

rials   high   on   the  critical   list,   it   is 

available  for  immediate  shipm 

i  ;i  ntial    end  us,  -       It    is    shipped    in 

gallon,    5-gallon,    or    55  gallon    eon 

tamers. 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN    FRANCISCO   OFFICE  and    PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100   SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone   Slitter  0221 


G 


ALAMEDA  FLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two   Dry   Docks 

3.000  tons   and   5.000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAItehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 
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or  servicing  workers 
tear    their    work 


dust  rial  war  plants,  shipyards  and  aircraft 
ants,  munitions  and  loading  plants,  are  find 
j  necessary  PORTABLE  equipment  for  trans- 
iting hot  foods  and  liquids  to  workers  NEAR 
IEIR  WORK.  Immensely  increased  personnel, 
de  spread  operations,  overcrowded  cafe 
rias,  many  workers  far  from  cafeterias,  are 
cessitating  de-centralizing  war-plant  feeding 
orations  and  a  need  for  portable  equipment 

which  hot  foods  and  liquids  can  be  kept 
t  while  being  transported  anywhere  indoors 

outdoors  throughout  the  plant. 
ret  100  large  war  plants  already  have 
jrVoiDs  in  service  and  doing  a  Job  no  other 
uipment  can  do  so  efficiently  and  with  such 
lall  expenditure  of  critical  materials,  small 
•keep,  low  operation  cost. 

>w  and  why  AerVoiDs  are  going  into  war 
ants  in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  in 
9  words  of  the  users  themselves,  is  told  in 
new  circular. 

Ask  for  Circular  PM  9-43 


AERVOID  all-metal 
vacuum-insulated  Hot  Food 
Soup  and  Coffee  Carriers 


VACUUM  CAN  COMPANY 

25   SOUTH    HOYNE   AVENUE 
CHICAGO       12.       ILLINOIS 


An  Ideal  Marine  Range 

A  new  marine  electric  range,  which 
combines  operating  convenience  with 
ease  of  maintenance  and  service,  is 
announced  by  Electromaster,  Inc.,  of 
Detroit.  Identified  as  Marine  Master 
model  HM321-A,  it  features  separate 
installation  of  fuses  and  relays  in  a 
compact  box  for  instant  accessibility. 

The  range  consists  of  a  heavy  duty 
cooking  top,  built  to  Navy  Depart- 
ment specifications,  together  with  a 
large  prefabricated,  double  shell  oven 
with  rugged,  springless  catch.  The 
switches  and  thermostat  control  are 
mounted  on  the  range  itself,  making 
it  unnecessary  to  reach  over  steam- 
ing kettles  to  operate  them.  Extra 
heavy  insulation  contributes  to  oven 
efficiency. 

By  mounting  the  fuse  box  on  the 
wall  above  or  in  any  other  unused 
space,  practically  all  essential  servic- 
ing may  be  performed  without  dis- 
mantling the  range  in  any  way.  Re- 
moval of  two  screws  permits  entry 
into  the  box.  All  connections  are 
screw  type. 

An  Automatic  Fire  Alarm 

An  automatic  alarm  system  that 
gives  visual  and  audible  warnings  of 
fires  aboard  ship  has  been  perfected 
by  the  Marine  division  of  Bendix 
Aviation  Corporation. 

This  system  is  equipped  with  ther- 
mostats that  react  instantly  to  any 
abnormal  rate  of  increase  in  tempera- 
ture. Automatically  a  fixed  alarm 
mechanism  flashes  a  warning  to  a 
lire  lamp,  fire  bell  and  fire  flag,  all 
mounted  on  a  central  annunciator 
panel.  It  can  be  installed  to  give 
such  warning  in  from  2  to  120  select- 


ed "zones,"  making  it  adaptable  for 
any  craft  from  a  PT  boat  to  a  35,000- 
ton  battleship.  The  system  also  is 
electrically  supervised  to  check  and 
report  on  such  conditions  as  short- 
circuited  thermostat  lines,  power 
lines  and  fire  bells. 

Printing  With  Paint 

Printing  with  paint  on  a  quantity 
production  basis  has  become  an 
established  fact  and  the  story  of 
how  it  is  done  is  mingled  with  the 
crash  of  bombs  and  air  raids. 

For  many  years  paint  manufac- 
turers and  others  in  this  country 
have  been  obliged  to  present  their 
color  samples  in  folders  with  paper 
color  chips  mounted  in  them.  In 
England,  Jensen  fe?  Nicholson,  Lim- 
ited, of  London,  one  of  the  largest 
paint  and  varnish  concerns  in  the 
British  Empire,  developed  mechan- 
ical equipment  for  the  production  of 
color  cards  by  a  method  known  as 
the  McCorquodale  process.  Through 
this  process  72  colors  of  paint  pig- 
ment can  be  reproduced  in  a  single 
impression,  and  gloss,  semi-gloss  and 
flat  colors  can  be  reproduced  simul- 
taneously. 

When  the  owners  of  this  process 
sought  to  introduce  it  in  America, 
they  approached  the  Devoe  &?  Rayn- 
olds  Company,  Inc.:  who  negotiated 
with  Western  Printing  and  Litho- 
graphing Company,  Racine,  Wis., 
and  an  agreement  was  reached  for 
that  company  to  accept  the  exclu- 
sive agency,  while  Devoe  6?  Rayn- 
olds  acquired  the  right,  on  a  royalty 
basis,  to  manufacture  the  printing 
paints  on  the  British  formulas,  which 
are  a  carefully  guarded  secret. 

Then  came  the  bombs.  While 
the  mechanical  equipment  was  being 
produced  in  England  for  shipment 
here,  the  plant  was  bombed  nine 
times.  True  to  the  British  tradition, 
the  work  went  on  and  in  due  course 
the  equipment  was  shipped  and  set 
up.  The  experimental  period  is  now 
passed,  and  the  Western  Printing 
and  Lithographing  Company  is  pre 
pared  to  apply  the  new  process  to 
many  kinds  of  work. 

In  addition  to  reproducing  the 
customary  paint  chips,  through  spe- 
cial equipment  and  facilities,  the  ma- 
chine is  also  capable  of  reproducing 
irregular  shape  swatches  of  various 
colors  laid  promiscuously  in  any 
shape  or  position  on  a  sheet  20  x  30 
inches. 
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AN  "INSIDE"  JOB  THAT'S 
ACCURATE  TO  3/IOOO  INCH 
THE  WHOLE  WAY  THROUGH 


L^enirifuaaliu   C  a.sl 

for  these  reuAonJ: 

Greater       Strength 
Greater       Density 
Greater     Elongation 
Less     Machining     Time 
No        Sand        Inclusions 
No     Blow-holes     or     Porosity 
Longer  Wear  —  Fewer  Replacements 

KILSBY  &  GRAHAM 

Standard  Oil  Building 
Los  Angeles       •       VAndike  1357       •       California 


'THE  MARINES  HAVE  LANDED!' 

A  Viking  Pump  Might  Be  Right  There,  Too 


Fuel  oil  for  mechanized  equip- 
ment and  for  Diesel  generated 
Electricity  must  be  immediate- 
ly available  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  operations  after  the  U. 
S.  Marines  haw*»  landed. 

The  Viking  portable  fuel  transfer  unit,  pictured  here,  is  used  for  deliver- 
ing vital  petroleum  products  at  beach-heads  and  temporary  bases.  The 
unit  is  complete  with  heavy  duty  Viking  Rotary  Pump,  back-geared  to 
an  engine  with  individual  clutch,  all  mounted  on  a  rugged,  portable 
steel  base. 

Because  Viking  is  engaged  in  important  Wartime  construction  for  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  many  valued  civilian  customers  find  it  impossible 
to  get  Viking  Rotary  Pumps  at  all,  or  to  get  them  only  after  consider- 
able delay.  Thanks  for  your  patriotism  and  your 
patience.  We  all  should  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
help  our  fighting  Marines  to  batter  Tojo,  Adolph 
and  Benito  into  oblivion. 


COMPANY 

CEDAR  FALISIOWA 


PACIFIC   COAST    DISTRIBUTORS 
VIKING  PUMP  COMPANY  DE   LAVAL   PACIFIC   COMPANY 

2040  S.  Sonta  Fe  Ave.,   Los  Angeles  61  Beole  Street,  Son  Francisco 


NUGENT    FILTERS    Serve 
on   many  "War-Duty"  Vessels 

Hanj  Maritime  <  oromiuion  Vessels 
ere  able  to  earrj  on  their  i  ital  tasks 
a  iili  .1  greatei  decree  "I  dependability 
because    <■!     Nngenl    Duple*    Filters. 

ITi filters    guard    1)1 1    engines 

against  din  troubles,  therebj  increas- 
ing ili'-  efficiency  and  dependability  «f 
engine  operation. 

The  Nngenl  Duplex  Filter  i-  Bpecifi. 
call]  designed  to  meet  the  demands  ■■! 
Diesel  operators  »li"  can't  take  i 
chance  with  power  interruptions.  The 
Duplex  construction  makes  ii  eaaj  i» 
maintain  continuous  protection  year 
after  year.  Nugent  Filters  remove  din 
.ni.l  Foreign  material  from  lubricating 
oils  without  removing  essentia]  addi- 
tives.   Writ.-  fur  il.-l.iil-. 

WM.  W.  NUGENT  &  CO.,  INC. 

430  N.  Hermitage  Ave. 

Chicago,  22,  Illinois 

ESSf 

Est.  7897 


Ever  Sit  Up  All  Night 

With  A  Sick 

Heat  Exchanger? 


Save  trouble  AT  SEA  .  .  .  Have  it  Serviced  NOW 


Even  if  lime  is  short,  Condenser 
ll    is    the    Fastest    maintenance    s( 


an  get  you  oul  on   schedule 
ailable    loda)      Here's    why 


Complete  Maintenance 
Service  for: 

Steam  Condensers 

Feedwoter  Heaters 

Lube  Oil  Coolers 

Fuel  Oil  Heaters 

Distillers 

Evoporotors 

Froon  Coolers 

Jacket  Water  Coolers 

Other  Heol  Exchanger., 

Instruments,  and 
Many  others. 


•  Our  men  are  Specialists.  They  tackle  your 
job  with  a  running  start— you  neither  wait 
for  nor  pay  for  time  spent  "siting  up  the 
situation. "" 

•  We  have  our  own  special  tools  and  tech- 
nique developed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
servicing  heat  exchangers.  By  cutting  out 
unnecessary  motions,  they  save  thousands 
of  man-hours. 

•  Materials  are  available.  Men  and  shop 
facilities    all    operate    on    a    24    hour    basis. 

•  We  move  FAST. 

A  telegram  or    plionc  call  will  starl  your  job 


<?ondi 


eniet  _>  etince  and  engineering  co.jnc. 

75   RIVER   STREET.    HOBOKEN,    NEW  JERSEY 

D.    S.    Jenkins  Arthur   R.    Pegg 

Seattle,  Washington  San  Pedro,  California 

NEW  JERSEY  TELEPHONE  -  HOBOKEN  3-4475 

NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE-RECTOR  2-9360  •  AFTER  6  P.M.  AND  SUNDAY-HOBOKEN  3-442* 
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Published  monthly  with  alternate  listings  of 
yards  in  two  sections;  Pacific  Coast,  one  month; 
Atlantic.  Lakes  and  Rivers,  the  following.  Send 
information  to  Directory  Editor.  500  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


DIRECTORY  of  EXECUTIVES 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 


ALABAMA  DRY  DOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Mobile.  Ala. 

President:  D.  R.  Dunlap. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Sec.  Treas.:  G.  H.  Dun- 
lap. 

Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  of  Operations: 
J.  M.  Griser. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Asst.  Sec.  Treas.:  P.    F 
Campbell. 

Comptroller:  J.  R.  Jones. 

Naval  Architect:  G.  W.  Szepinski. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  L.  Merkel. 

LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER  CO. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Partners:  Lester  F.  Alexander  and 
W.  L.  Wroten. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

President:  L.  A.  Paddock. 
Treasurer  and  Sec:  H.  P.  Anderson. 
Contracting  Mgr.:  W.  B.  Guernsey. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  D.  Hammerschmidj. 

AMERICAN  BOATBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 

AMERICAN  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

THE  AMERICAN  MACHINERY  CORP. 
Orlando,  Florida 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

President:  W.  H.  Gerhauser. 
Manager  of  Sales:  J.  L.  Wallace. 
Chief  Engineer:  Jas.  C.  Workman. 


Acting  Naval  Architect:  Kent  C. 

Thornton. 
General  Supt.:  John  E.  Steinman. 

ARLINGTON    SHIPBUILDING    &    ENGI- 
NEERING   CORP. 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

President:  L.  Germain,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Mgr.:  R.  R.  Perner. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  L.  Bouchelle. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  Germain  III. 

ASHLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Ashland,  Wisconsin 

ATLANTIC.  GULF  &  PACIFIC  COMPANY 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

AVONDALE  MARINE  WAYS 
Westwago,  Louisiana 

BARNES-DULUTH  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

President:  W.  S.  Newell. 
Vice  Pres. — Executive:  A.  M.  Main. 
Vice  Pres. — Finance:  G.  Vincint  Pach. 
Vice  Pres. — Procurement:  R.  F.  Hill. 
General  Manager:  G.  B.  Connard. 
Treasurer:  S.  L.  Eaton. 
Naval  Architect:  E.  E.  Pierce. 
Chief  Engineer:  S.  H.  Towne. 
Electrical  Engineer:  H.  B.  Briggs. 
Consulting  Engr. :  H.  O.  Trowbridge. 
Supt.  Hull  Const.:  Arthur  W.  King. 
Machinery  Supt.:  E.  P.  Steininger. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  D.  Hill. 


ATTENTION  SHIPBUILDERS 


COULD  YOU  UNDERTAKE  MORE  CONVERSIONS 
OR  HEAVY  REPAIR  WORK  IF  DESIGNS  AND 
WORKING  PLANS  WERE  AVAILABLE  IN  A  HURRY? 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  QUICK  ENGINEERING  SERVICE,  IN  LINE 
WITH  TODAY'S  DEMAND   FOR   SPEED  ON  ALL  FRONTS. 

ENGINEERING    DESIGN.    INC. 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTS,  MARINE  &  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
604  MISSION  ST.  EXBROOK  8573 


BELFAST  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Belfast,  Maine 

President:  J.  P.  Williams. 
Manager:  N.  E.  Jackson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  A.  Blake. 

BETHLEHEM-FAIRFIELD  SHIPYARD. 
INCORPORATED 
Fairfield,  Baltimore,  Md. 

President:  A.  B.  Homer. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  M.  Willis. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Fore  River  Yard 
Quincy,  Mass. 

General  Manager:  W.  H.  Collins. 
Technical  Mgr.:  John  E.  Burkhardt. 
Naval  Architect:  James  B.  Hunter. 
Asst.  Mgr.,  Eng'ring:  Benjamin  Fox. 

BETHLEHEM-HINGHAM    SHIPYARD. 
INC. 
Hingham,  Mass. 

President:  A.  B.  Homer. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  H.  Collins. 

BETHELEHEM-SPARROWS  POINT 
SHIPYARD 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

President:  Eugene  G.  Grace. 
Vice  Pres.:  A.  B.  Homer. 
Manager:  F.  A.  Hodge. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Staten  Island  Yard 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

General  Manager:  George  H.  Bates. 

ARTHUR  G.  BLAIR,  INC. 
149  Alexander  Street 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

President:  Arthur  G.  Blair. 

Vice  Pres.:  Rowland  A.  Robbins. 

Manager:  Wm.  T.  Wilson. 

Naval  Architect:  Weaver  Asso.,   Inc., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  S.  F.  Johnson. 

BROWN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Houston,  Texas 

BROWNSVILLE  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Brownsville,  Texas 

President:  O.  E.  Stuart. 
Vice  President:  Woods  Christian. 
Secretary:  E.  M.  Bremer. 
Plant  Supt.:  L.  D.  Spaw. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  C.  Swinburn. 

BRUNSWICK  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 
Brunswick,  Georgia 

Pres.  &  Nav.  Arch.:  Egbert  Moxham. 
Vice  President:  Rex  R.  Thompson. 
Repair  Dept.  Mgr.:  Walter  Nathan. 
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I'uri  li.i 

•  URNS  MACHINE  &  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 

Jacksonville.    Florida 

BURGER  BOAT  CO. 

Manitowoc.   Wisconsin 

\  I  L!  I  I  I  .    I  . 

i  sideni  i  Mrs.  Mamie  Bu 
,i\  mond  1-  > 

ngincer :  Waller  Burger 
Yard  Supl     George  Burger 
Purcha  I  lenrj   I     I 

IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS.  INC. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

S,  Bushey, 
Vice  President:  Ira  S   Bushey. 

■  Ka\  m<  md  J.  Bushej 

WALTER  BUTLER  SHIPBUILDERS.  INC. 

Minnesota    Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

CALUMET  SHIPYARD  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

9367  Harbor  Avenue 

Chicago,  Illinois 
President  and  Mpr.:  James  A.  Rogan. 
Vice  President:  August  Hausler. 
Naval  Architect:  James  A.  Rogan. 

ngr.  &  I'urch.  Agent:  James  F. 

Rogan. 

CANULETTE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 

Slidell.  Louisiana 
President  &  Manager:  F.  N.  Canuletle. 
Chief  Naval  Arch.:  \V.  E.  Canulette. 
Chiii  Engineer:  J    Panks,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Mayo  Canulette. 
Technical  Engineer:  John  D.  McBride 

VICTOR  CARLSON   &   SONS,   INC. 
2853-2855  Park  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

President:  Carl  Y.  Carlson. 
Chief  Engr.:  H.  \V.  Albert. 

CENTRAL  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Chicago,  Illinois 

CHARLESTON  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CO. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Pres.:  G.  C.  Westervelt. 
Ex.   Vice   Pres.:  A.   B.  Reed. 
Vice   Pres.:   I..   Louis  Green,  Jr. 
Comptroller:  W.  H.  Egolf. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  E.  Hibbe. 
Chief  Engr.;  W.  F.  Martin. 
Inside  Supt.:  J.  E.  Crowl. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  H.  Jahnz. 

CHICAGO  BRIDGE  &  IRON  CO. 
Chicago,  III. 

President:  George  T.  Horton. 

Chicago  Plant 

Plant  Superintendent:  E.  K.  Carlson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  E.  Lee. 

Birmingham  Plant 

Manager:  E.  E.  Michaels. 

Greenville,  Pa.,  Plant 

Manager:  W.  S.  Nesbitt. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  Beck. 

THE  CITY  LUMBER  CO.  of  BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

President:  Isaac  E.  Schine. 
Vice  President:  Nathan  H.  Schine. 
Mgr.  &  Chief  Engr.:  Charles  P.  Lamb. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Dave  Nevins. 


COLONNA  S   SHIPYARD.   INC. 

Norfolk    Virginia 

CONSOLIDATED    SHIPBUILDING   CORP 
Morris  Heights.  N.  Y. 

w    \  Roe 

\     I'     \\  i    (  iM.imi. 

CONSOLIDATED   STEEL  CORPORATION 
OF  TEXAS 
Orange,  Teias 

V.  P.  it  Harry  B   Hird 

mi  and 
infill. 

I    Raleigh. 
Production  M 

Naval   \r.  h  •■  ineer: 

!  'avis. 

!  Superintendent :  Roy  Pratht  i 
I    ii-Kin 

CORNWALL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Cornwall  Landinq.  New  York 

Pres. :    V  I    Roelers. 
Vic»   Pres  I  Y    S    F<  a 
Mgr.:   hi'     Mien. 
Naval   Arch.:   F.    1'.    i 
Purch.     Vgt.:    I   liri-    Newton. 

CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 

Richmond  and  Morris  Sts. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
President  &  1 1,  n.  Mgi      Ml     Rossell 
Vice  President:  H    Birchard  Taylor. 
V.  P.  &  :  Garland  Fulton 

Secretarj  Treasure!     II    F.  Mayer. 
Controller:  A.  A    Rii 
Yard   Manager:  A.  J.  Grassick. 
Purchasing    \g<  nl  :  John  Smith. 

CRISFIELD  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Crisfield,  Maryland 

DACHEL-CARTER  SHIP  BUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 
President  &  Mgr  :  .1   T,  Schless. 
Vice  I  'resident :  Peter  I  lachel. 
Nav.    \rch    &    Chi     Eng.:    E.   C.   Van 

Dyke,  Jr. 

ary :  1 ..  A.  List  u . 
Comptroller:  W.  M,  Hill. 
I  'urchasing    Ygent :  \\  .  P.  Smith. 

DEFOE  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 
President  and  Manager:  H.  J.  Defoe. 
Vice  President:  F.  W.  Defoe. 
\sM.  Manager:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 
Naval  Architect:  L.  E.  Maples. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  D.  Defoe. 
Prod.  Mgr.:  Floyd  Swansen. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Albert  Johnson. 

DELTA  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY.  INC. 
New  Orleans.  Louisiana 

President:  VV.  H.  Gerhauser. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Treas.:  R.  B.  Ackerman. 

Vice    Pres.    in    Charge   of   Operations: 

J.  E.  Steinman. 
V.  P.  &  Naval  Arch.:   E.  B.  Williams. 
Comptroller:  W.  A.  Rowe. 
Manager  of  Materials:  L.  M.  Farr. 

SHELBURNE  HARBOR  SHIPYARD  OF 
DONAVAN  CONTRACTING  CO. 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Owner:  Geo.  Donavan. 
Manager:  L.'J.  Aske. 
Gen.  Supt.:  J.  F.  Olson. 


AUGUST 


I  943 


THE  ORAVO  CORPORATION 
Engineering   Works   Division 
Pittsburgh.  Po.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

■ 

Dann,  VV,  i 

l 

\     \  ■ 

Purch 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS 
Dubuque.  Iowa 

\bine 

Assis.  M  i  in,  i   Draft 

Joseph  I     Born. 
General  Supt  :  I  Ian  ni  e  M 

EASTERN   SHORE   INDUSTRIES,   INC. 
Cambridge,  Maryland 

lent  &   Naval  H    I 

\      P.  &    Purch.    \i.'i  nl  :   David   V. 

ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Groton,  Conn. 

I  IFFIl  I  RS 
1  'i  i  sideni :  I  av>  renci    *i     Spi 

\  i'  i    Pres.:  1 1>  nrj   R.  Sutphen 

\  ici     I  'i I  sid<  nt- :  John    I.   I  lopkins  and 

ii  p.  Robinsi hi 
Treasurer:  II    <i.  Smith. 
Seen  tary:  Charles  P.  Hart. 

PLANT  DIRECTt  >KY 
(New   London ) 
\  .,-,    I',,  -    &  Gen    Mgr.;  O    P 

Robinson. 
Vsst.  to  Pres     M    I     Si  rat. 

S.   Bullard. 
thief  Engineer:  I..  B.  I  li 
i  onsulting  Engineers:  F.  T.  Cable  and 

E.  Nibbs. 
Plant  Engineer:  S.    \.  Gardner 
I  'ersi  mnel  M  gr  :   \.  I I.  Barnes. 
Shipbuilding  Manager:  E.  B    Wheeler 

eering   M  anagi  r :    V  T.    \\  erj  . 
Fitting-!  hit  Supt.:  Il.ll    lohn 

Trial   I  "aptain  :   \\  .   W.    Foster, 
Chief  Clerk:   I  ..  \\  .   B 

EMPIRE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR  CORP. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny  and  Port  Newark.  N.  J. 
President:  L.  H.  Korndorff. 
Vice  President:  W.  C.  Hemingway 
General  Supt.:  G.  G.  Holbrook. 
Plant  Engineer:  Wm.  C.  Ohlssen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  Page. 

Newark,  N.  J..  Office 

744  Broad  St. 
Vice  Pres.,  Sales  and  Engineering: 

C.  W.  Bryan,  Jr. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  W.  Smith. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  Rasmussen. 

FIELD-MARTIN 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

FROEMING  BROS.,  INC. 
1 901  South  First  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

President:  B.  A.  Froeming. 
Vice  Pres.:  S.  H.  Walker. 
Manager:  S.  H.  Walker. 
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Naval  Architect:  T.  L.  Vose. 

I  ngineer:  D.  A.  Cameron. 
Purchasing  Agent:   H.   A.  Stenschoel 

GENERAL  SHIP  &  ENGINE  WORKS 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

President:  Carl  G.  Hedblom. 

GLOBE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

GRAY'S  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

Hoden   Bldg. 
Galveston,  Texas 

President:  J.  Walmsley. 

Vice  President:  W.  M.  Johnson. 

Manager:  J.  Walmsley. 

Naval  Architect:  W.  P.  Bulkley. 

Chief  Engineer:  F.  McGinn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  F.  A.  Brewis. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING  WORKS 
River  Rouge,  Michigan 

President:  Fred  G.  Morley. 

V.  P.  &  General  Manager:  George  B. 

Turnbull. 
Naval  Architect:  Dwiglit  True. 
Chief  Engineer:  Howard  Varian. 
hi  rut  or  of  Purchase";:  George   F.  Le 

Feu  v  re. 

Detroit  Plant 
Superintendent:  John  Braden. 

Ashtabula  Plant 
Asst.  to  General  Mgr.:  L.  Feldmeyer. 
Hull  Superintendent:  N.  Fountain. 

River  Rouge 
Asst.  to  General  Mgr.:  F.  M.  Scotten. 
Hull  Superintendent:  William  Brush. 

HENRY  C.  GREBE  &  CO.,  INC. 
3250  N.  Washtenaw  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

President:  Henry  C.  Grebe. 
General  Supt.:  A.  C.  Denne. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Sullivan. 
Shop  Foreman:  B.  O.  Volkman. 

GREENPORT  BASIN  &  CONST.  CO. 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

President:  Theodore  W.  Brigham. 
Vice  President:  Geo.  H.  Snyder. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Marshall  E.  Tulloch. 
Naval  Architect  and  Chief  Engineer: 

Norman  E.  Klipp. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Arthur  J.  Utz. 

THE  GREENWICH  SHIPBUILDING  & 
REPAIR  CO. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Plant:  Greenwich,  New  Jersey 

GULF  MARINE  WAYS  OF  GALVESTON. 
INC. 
Galveston,  Texas 

GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaw,  Ala. 

President:  E.  A.  Roberts. 
Executive  Vice  Pres.:  N.  Nicolson. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  H.  Hill. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  Flindall. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Buerger. 

GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
WORKS.  INC. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  B.  R.  Schulz. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Naval  Architect:  E.  W. 

McCarthy. 
Chief  Engineer:  R.  G.  Hunt. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  E.  Philiskirk. 


Construction  Supt.:  U.  A.  Schulz. 
Welding  Supt.:  Geo.  D.  High. 
Hull  Supt.:  A.  J.  Conway. 
Purch.  Agent:  A.  H.  Pressler. 

GULFPORT  SHIPYARD 
Gulfport,  Mississippi 

HAMMOND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

HANLEY  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
Prospect,  Ohio 

Owner:  K.  Hanley. 

Purchasing  Agent:  M.  J.  Hanley. 

HELDENFELS  BROS. 
Rockport,  Texas 

HIGGINS   INDUSTRIES.   INC. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  A.  J.  Higgins,  Sr. 

Vice  Presidents:   F.  P.  Higgins,  A.  J 

Higgins,  Jr.,  and  F.  O.  Higgins. 
Sect.-Treas.:  Morris  Gotesman. 
Asst.  to  Pres.:  Geo.  W.  Rappleyea. 
Chief  Engineer:  Geo.  O.  Huet. 
Naval   Architects:   A.  J.   Higgins,   Sr., 

and  Geo.  O.  Huet. 
Chief  Electrical  Engineer:  M.  L.  Levy. 
Gen.  Superintendtnt:  E.  C.  Higgins. 
Superintendent:  Arthur  Derbins. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Higgins,  Jr. 
Fabricating   Shop    Foreman:    Arthur 

Derbins. 
Machine    Shop    Foreman:    Joseph    J. 

Dugas. 

HOUMA  BOAT  &  CONT.  CO.,   INC. 
Houmo,  Louisiana 

HOUSTON   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.O.  Box  2586 

Irish  Bend  Island,  Texas 

Chairman  of  the  Bd.:  John  D.  Rcilly. 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Arthur  Stout. 

Sr.  Vice  Pres.:  J.  L.  Lawder. 

Vice  Presidents:  Joseph  Haag,  Jr., 
Frank  Liddell  and  Ross  W.  Cope- 
land. 

Treasurer:  Charles  F.  Strenz. 

Secretary:  John  S.  Smith,  Jr. 

Works  Manager:  Ross  Copeland. 

Naval   Architect:   Robert  W.   Morrell. 

Plant  Engineer:  Cyril  Adams. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  D.  Rockwell. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONSTRUCTION   CORP. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

President:  Harold  St.  Clair  Starin. 
Vice  President:  J.  D.  Harrold. 

THE  INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

Yards:  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and 
Decatur,  Ala. 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  Ingalls, 
Sr.,  Birmingham. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  In- 
galls, Jr.,  Birmingham. 

President:  Monro  B.  Lanier,  Birming- 
ham. 

Executive  Vice  President:  W.  R. 
Guest,  Pascagoula. 

Comptroller:  E.  R.  Hammett,  Pasca- 
goula. 

Marine  Engineer:  A.  C.  Leigh,  New 
York,  30  Church  St. 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  W.  Keily, 
Birmingham. 


ROBERT  JACOB.   INC. 
154  Pilot  St. 
City  Island.  New  York 

President:  Robert  Jacob. 
V.  P.  &  Supt.:  Joseph  Harvey. 
Naval  Architect:  Robert  Jacob. 
Chief  Engr. :  Howard  Wilson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  John  Morrison. 

J.  A.  JONES  CONST.  CO..  INC. 
Wainwright  Yard,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

President:  J.  A.  Jones. 

Vice  President:  Raymond  A.  Jones. 

Gen.  Mgr.:  H.  V.  Appen. 

Chief  Engineer:  C.  C.  Clark. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  E.  Hutchison. 

USMC  Hull  Inspector:  H.  S.  King 

USMC    Machinery   Inspector:    Gerald 

Desmond. 
USMC  Plant   Engr.:  H.  A.  Treat. 

KAISER  CO..   INC. 

No.  430,  30  Church  Street 
New  York  City 

Manager:  M.  Nicholls. 

LANCASTER  IRON  WORKS.  INC. 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

GEORGE  LAWLEY  &  SON  CORP. 
24  Erlcson  St. 
Neponset,  Massachusetts 

President:  Frank  C.  Paine. 

Vice  Presidents:  Edward  D.  Whiting 

&  James  J.  Minot. 
General  Manager:  Edward  Whiting. 
Assistant  General  Mgr.:  Bror  Tamm 
Naval  Arch.  &  Chief  Engr.:  Wm.   F. 

McNary. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  H.  Drury. 

LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

President:  E.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.:  Capt.  G.  M.  Levingston. 
Vice  President:  Ed.  T.  Malloy. 
Vice  President:  E.  W.  Brown  III. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  L.  Ulcher. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Eugene  Harmon. 

THE   LUDERS   MARINE 

CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

LYONS  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Whitehall.  Michigan 

President:  I.  J.  Lyons. 
Manager:  Frank  M.  Warner. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  M.  Warner. 

MacEVOY  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Savannah,  Georgia 

President:  Clifford  F.  MacEvoy. 
Vice  President:  Warren  J.  MacEvoy. 
Naval  Architects:  Kindlund  &  Drake, 

N.Y.C. 
Chief  Engineer:  Joseph  Di  Stasio, 

N.Y.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Wallace  G.  Hoop- 


McBRIDE  BOAT  WORKS 
Harrod's  Creek,  Kentucky 

Owner:  Capt.  L.  B.  McBride. 

SCOTT  J.   McBURNEY 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

McCLOSKEY  &  CO. 
P.O.  Box  2512 
Houston,  Texas 

President:  M.  H.  McCloskey,  Jr. 
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HARDWOODS! 

for  Uncle  Sam's  Boats 


WtocBrofhecr 


HARDWOOD   HEADOUARTERS   SINCE   1872 


5th  &  BRANNAN  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


500  HIGH  ST. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


FIRM  FOOTING 

IN   FAIR  WEATHER  OR  FOUL 


KTRED  applied 
thickness  of  iS  to 
it-inch  over  steel 


*    Star    Performance 
Afloat    or   Ashore 

For  star  packing  performance  (maximum  sealing  efficiency  with  mini- 
mum maintenance  expense],  afloat  or  ashore,  specify  France  "Full- 
floating"  Metal  Packing — the  packing  that  L-A-S-T-S.  Write  for 
Catalog  M-6. 

Sole  Authorized  Representatives: 

San   Francisco— Hercules  Equipment  &   Rubber  Co.    550  Third  St. 

EXbrook  2575 
Seattle— W.    H.    Rober,    24  West  Connecticut  St.     ELIiott  4644. 
Norfolk— C.    E.   Thurston   &    Sons.    56   Commercial    Place.       Norfolk   2-6040 
Los   Angeles— A.   C.    Elder,    2714   South    Hill   St.       PRospect   952? 
New    York    City— France    Packing    Co.,    Room    107-E,    30    Church    St. 

COrtlandt  7-4827 
New    Orleans— R.    M.    Shad,    7738    Hampson    St.       Walnuf   4786 

The    FRANCE    PACKING    COMPANY,    Tacony,    Philadelphia,    35,    Pa. 


Original  FRANCE 

METAL  l»A«  KI.VO 


BUILDERS     OF 
NAVAL    VESSELS 


ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS 

PORTLAND 


FOUNDERS 
SHIPBUILDERS 


m 


OREGON 


ommERCiQL  Iroii  Works 


album  enGine  &  mncHine  works,  inc. 

SHIPBUILDERS  .  .  .  SHIP  REPAIRS 


Vice  President:  J.  C.  McCloskey. 
Project  Mgr.:  M.  H.  McCloskey,  III 
Chief  Engr. :  N.  Ross. 
Purch.  Agent:  John  J.  Lynam. 

MADISON   MARINE  WAYS 
Madison,  Indiana 

MANITOWOC   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

President:  Charles  C.  West. 

Vice  Presidents:  A.  P.  Rankin,  A.   L. 

Pitz,  J.  R.  Thiell,  W.  L.  Wallace. 
Treasurer:  A.  I..  Nash. 
Asst.  Treasurer:  J.  A.  Egan. 
Assistant  Sec:  F.  C.  King. 
Ast.  Sec.  &  Asst.  Trcas.:  E.  N.  Fors. 
Gen.  Supt.:  A.  L.  Pitz. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  L.  Wallace. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  P.  Rankin. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Meyer. 

MARIETTA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia 

President:  C.  O.  Weissenburger. 

Asst.  to  the  President:  J.  T.  Weissen- 
burger. • 

General  Supt.  in  Charge  of  Produc- 
tion: A.  Cruickshanks,  Jr. 

Plant  Manager:  M.  L.  Miller. 

Chief  Engineer:  Carl  F.  Jeffries. 

Machine  Shop  Supt.:  G.  H.  Overholt. 

Shipyard  Supt.:  John  Roberts. 

Manager  of  Sales:  F.  W.  Ingraham. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

MARINE   IRON  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

President:  A.  W.  Leraan. 

Vice  President:  A.  W.  King,  Sr. 

Manager:  John  Geistman. 

Naval  Architect:  Manfred  Malmros. 

Chief  Engineer:  Swan  Larson. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  W.  Saeger. 

MARINE   MAINTENANCE  CORP. 
Foot  of  East  21st  St. 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

President:  Gregory  Ferend. 

MARINETTE  MARINE  CORP. 
Marinette,  Wisconsin 

President:  C.  H.  Boren. 
Vice  Pr<  -.  and  Manager:  M.  C.  Heller- 
man. 

trchitect:  M.  A.  Deering. 
Yard  Superintendent:  P.  Kargard. 
Purchasing  A  tent:  k    Erdlitz. 
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Since    1904 


Office  and  Plant 

2103  N.  CLARK  AVENUE 

Telephone  MUrdock  1135 
PORTLAND.  OREGON 


JOHN   H.  MATHIS  CO. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

President:  J.  E.  Sheedy. 
Treasurer:  W.  E.  Robinson. 
Secretary:  E.  W.  Robinson. 
General  Manager:  Harry  N.  Ghenn. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  Boyle. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nicholson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  J.  Williams. 

MATHIS  YACHT  BUILDING  CO. 

Gloucester.  N.  J. 
(See  John  Trumpy  &  Sons,  Inc.) 

McNULTY  SHIPYARDS.  LTD. 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

W.  H.  McPHERSON  CONST.  CO..  INC. 
Bangor,  Maine 
(Stockton  Springs  Yard) 

MIAMI  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 

Pres.  &  Purchasing  Agt.:  Theodore  C. 

Buhler. 
General  Manager:  Paul  H.  Buhler. 
Sales  Manager,  Yacht  Division:  J.  T. 

Pugh. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  E.  Buhler 
Chief  Engineer:  S.  Stewart,  Jr. 
Production  Manager:  E.  B.  Purdv. 

MORSE  BOATBUILDING  CO. 
Thomaston,  Maine 

President:  Wilbur  J.  Morse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Morse. 

NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  CO. 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Pres.  &  Nav.  Arch.:  H.  B.  Dyer. 
V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  L.  C.  Anderson. 
Erection  Department:  F.  W    Rla'r. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Wesley  H.  Dyer. 
Auditor:  C.  J.  Hays. 
Chief  Engineer:  L.  O.  Hopkins. 
Supt.  Nashville  Plant:  J.  H.  Anderson. 
Supt.  Bessemer  Plant:  William  Rodg- 
ers. 

NAVAL  CONSTRUCTOR  COMPANY 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

NEW   ENGLAND   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
South   Portland,   Maine 

THE   NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  New  Jersey 


Chairman:  J.  F.  Metten. 

Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Roy  S.  Campbell. 

Vice  Presidents:  N.  R.  Parker  and  T. 

H.  Bossert. 
Naval  Architects: 

Design:  E.  H.  Rigg. 

Construction:  Harry  Rhodes. 
Marine  Engineer:  A.  H.  Mills 
Electrical  Engineer:  J.  Elmer  Smith. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
4104  Washington  Ave. 
Newport  News,  Virginia 

Chairman  of  the  Bd.  and  President: 
H.  L.  Ferguson. 

Executive  Vice  Pres.:  Roger  Williams. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  B.  Wood- 
ward, Jr. 

V.  P.  &  Prod.  Mgr.:  W.  E.  Blewett,  Jr. 

V.  P.  &  Works  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Heard. 

Naval  Architect:  S.  A.  Vincent. 

Director  of  Engr.:  John  F.  Nichols. 

Chief  Engineer:  Frank  R.  Benson. 

Assistant  Chief  Engineers:  H.  C.  Ber- 
rian  and  Roger  V.  Terry. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  K.  Peebles. 

NORTH   CAROLINA  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

President:  Roger  Williams. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 

P.  F.  Halsey. 
Secretary:  Storer  P.  Ware. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  A.  Maclay. 
Outfitting  Superintendent:  A.  Barton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  K.  Peebles. 
Asst.  Purchasing  Agent:  L.  K.  Hoxton. 
Production  Supt.:  W.  C.  Park. 

OVAL   BARGE   ENGINEERING  CO. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PALATKA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
P.O.  Box  471 
Palatka,  Florida 

President  &  Manager:  J.  W.  Campbell. 
Vice  President:  R.  K.  Tavel. 

PENDLETON   SHIPYARDS  CO.,   INC. 
1800  Masonic  Temple 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  Pendleton  E.  I.ehde. 
V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Robert  W. 

Elsasser. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  A.  Barrington. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  H.  Hill. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  Hatfield. 
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JAE6ER 


We  build  to  meet  U.  S.  Navy  and  Maritime  spec- 
ifications. Above  are  examples  of  many 
types,  including  various  adaptations  of  cargo 
winches,  anchor  and  dry  dock  'winches,  cap- 
stans, gypsies.  Our  large  facilities  and  experi- 
ence are  at  your  service. 


Pearl  Harbor.  Tobruk,  Eritrea  early  demon- 
strated Jaeger  fast  automatic  priming,  big  ca- 
pacity and  ruggedness  on  continuous  salvage 
pumping.  Also  portable,  quick-priming  deck, 
dock    and    warehouse    fire -protection    pumps. 


THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 
907    DUBLIN    AVE.,    COLUMBUS,    OHIO 

Branches     and     Service     in     100     Principal     Cities 


^ccurofe,  sturdy,  dependable,  easy  to  operate 
and  maintain.  Specified  for  use  on  more  than 
95%  of  att  steam  engines  m  U.  S  Maritime 
Commission  ships.  "M"  award  won  by  out- 
standing production  performance.  Expanded 
facilities  ossore  continued  quick  deliveries  in 
ever  increasing  volume. 

Wnte   for   desenptive   bulletin   T-*3? 


Trill  indicator  co. 


7000  BENNETT  STREET 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


'BESTOLIFE 

LEAD    SEAL   JOINT 

SEALING  AND  ANTI 

SEIZE   PIPE  JOINT 

COMPOUND 


HELPS   MAKE    BETTER 
SHIPS    FOR  VICTORY 


Speeds  up  ship  construction  and  eliminates  many  maintenance 
difficulties.  Both  an  anti-seize  and  joint  sealing  compound. 
Meets  all  needs  of  shipbuilding.  Lubricates  threads,  prevents 
or  minimizes  corrosion  due  to  salt  water  and  moisture.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Navy  and  Navol  Air  Force. 
SOLD  BY  SUPPLY  COMPANIES  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

I.    H.    GRANCELL 

1601  East  Nadeau  Street  •  Los  Angeles,  California 


Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works 

2516  N.  W.  29TH  AVENUE     •     PORTLAND,  OREGON 
tvwwwwwwwtwtwwwv    SHIP       REPAIRS    >HwmMwmmwwwwww 
Joseph  Grebe,  President 


George  Grebe.  Vice-President 


H.  R.  Mendenhall.  Secretary-Treasurer 


PENN-JERSEY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

I 'res.  &  Chrmn.  of  Brd.:  W.  H.  Beal. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  R.  Allen. 
Treasurer:  R.  M.  Dorsch. 
Naval  Arch.:  Thomas  D.  Bowes,  M.  E. 
Purchasing  Agent:  G.  G.  Cook. 

PENNSYLVANIA   SHIPYARDS,   INC. 
Beaumont,  Texas 

President:  I..  B.  Coppinger. 
Superintendent:  L.  C.  Allen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  E.  Deakle. 
Asst.  Superintendent:  F.  Perugi. 
Construction  Supt. :  B.  A.  Brown. 

PETERSON   BOAT  WORKS 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Mgr.:  Fred  J.  Peterson. 

Naval  Arch.:  Milton  Schmidt. 
Chief  Sngr. :  Ed  Berkovitz. 
Purch.  Agt.:  Arthur  Gast. 

PHOENIX  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Plant:  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pres.:  Hans  H.  Doe. 

Vice  Pres.:  Paul  H.  Doe. 

Mgr.:  Hans  H.  Doe. 

Naval  Arch.:  S.  E.  Sonnichsen. 

Purchasing  Agt.:  E.  T.  Lueck. 

PROCTOR  YACHT  WORKS 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Pres.;  W.  R.  Christopherson. 
Vice  Pres.:  R.  H.  Spear. 
Treas.:  11.  S.  Crane. 
Yard  Supt.:  W.  H.  Brown. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  A.  G.  Spiegelhalter. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Sales:  C.  S.  Lee. 
Marine  Manager:  E.  A.  Hodge. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  J.  Brown. 
Chief  Engineer:  P.  E.  Ohlson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Cornelius. 

R.  T.  C.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 

Camden,  New  Jersey 
Pres.  and  Mgr.:  L.  M.  Robinson. 

V.  P.  and  Naval  Arch.:  Geo.  R.  Taylor. 
'  li"  i  Engineer:  E.  G.  Brownlee. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  F.  Wanderlin. 

RAMALEY   BOATWORKS 

Wayzata,  Minnesota 

Plant:  Ozona,  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn. 
President:  J.  E.  Ramaley. 
V.    P.    &    Chief    Engr.:    Lieut. -Comdr. 

W  aldo  J.  Elhman. 
Naval  Architect:  Bob  Barell. 

ing    \-_:.  in  :  I  iwighl  Jones. 

REYMONTE  MFG.  CO. 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
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RHEEM   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
(See  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.) 

RICE  BROTHERS  CORP. 
East  Boothbay,  Maine 

President:  William  E.  Rice. 

Plant  Superintendent:  W.  E.  Rice. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Henry  W.  Rice. 

RICHARDSON   BOAT  CO. 

North  Tonowando,  New  York 

President:  Sidney  S.  Walcott. 

Vice  President:  Leon  E.  Travis. 

Manager:  James  G.  Nogle. 

Chief  Engineer:   Ernest  G.   Murray. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Kenneth  R.  Dodds. 

ROGERS  TOWNSEND   BOAT  CO. 
Pasadena,  Maryland 

Fxec.  Vice  Pres.:  Joseph  Haag,  Jr. 

V.    P.    in    Charge    of    Finance:    G.    V. 

Pach. 
V.   P.  in  Charge  of  Production:  T.  R 

Allen. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Procurement:  R.  F. 

Hill. 
General  Manager:  T.  B.  Pinkham. 

ST.  JOHNS  RIVER  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

President:  James  C.  Merrill. 
Vice  President:  Kenneth  A.  Merrill 
Gen.  Mgr.:   Denis  J.  O'Mahoney. 
Naval  Architect:  George  F.  Crouch. 
Production  Manager:  A.  S.  Neilson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  J.  Healey. 

ST.  LOUIS  SHIPBUILDING  &  STEEL  CO. 
Foot  of  Arlee  St. 
St.  Louis  County,  Missouri 

President:  H.  T.  Pott. 

Manager:  E.  M.  Enslin. 

Naval  Architect:  Arthur  R.  Parsons. 

Chief  Engr.:  M.  A.  Nelson. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Bradshaw. 

W.  C.  SALLEY 

Monroe,  Louisiana 

SAN  JACINTO   SHIPBUILDERS.   INC. 
Houston,  Texas 

SCOTT  GRAFF  COMPANY 
Duluth,  Minn. 

I 'resident:  A.  M.  Thompson. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Mgr.:  E.  J.  Gottschalk. 

LEATHEM   D.  SMITH   SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 
President  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  L.  D.  Smith. 
Vice  President:  Edw.  Weber. 
Gen.  Supt.:  C.  R.  Christianson. 
Naval     Architects:     Richard     Stearns, 
__  Leonard  Rummel. 
Chief  Engineer:  Chas.  Cowan. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  D.  Brower,  Ir. 


SOUTHEASTERN   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.O.  Box  1881 
Savannah,  Georgia 

President:  Wm.  H.  Smith 

Exec.  Vice  President:  C.  S.  Atwell. 

V.  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. :  William  Perrott. 

Comptroller:  L.  R.  Portney. 

Chief  Engineer:  E.  L.  Bennett. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  J.  Fair,  Jr. 

SOUTH   PORTLAND   SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 

Portland,  Maine 

President:  Wm.  S.  Newell. 
*     Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Archibald  M.  Main. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Joseph  Haag,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  of  Finance:  G.  V. 

Pach. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Production:  T.  R. 

Hill. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Procurement:  R.  F. 

Allen. 
General  Manager:  T.  B.  Pinkham. 

SPEAR  BROS. 

Burlington,  Vermont 

STEPHENS  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 

Fernondino.  Florida 

STOWMAN  SHIPYARDS 
Dorchester,  N.  J. 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 

President:  John  G.  Pew. 

Vice   Presidents:   Robert   Haig,   R.    L. 

Burke,  John  G.  Pew,  Jr. 
Treasurer:  William  Craemer. 
Assistant  Treasurer:  J.  Newton  Pew. 
General  Manager:  R.  L.  Burke. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  W.  Hudson. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  H.   G.   McConechy. 
N.  Y.  Representative:  J.  T.  Borden. 

TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Tampa,  Florida 

President:  Geo.  B.  Howell. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  P.  B.  Brill. 
Vice  Pres:  W.  N.  Hicks. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  W.  Gray. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  A.  Track. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  P.  Kennedy. 

THE  TRANSPORT  COMPANY 
Bath,  Maine 

TRAVERSE  CITY   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Traverse  City,  Michigan 

JOHN  TRUMPY  &  SONS.  INC. 

(Formerly  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.) 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 

President:  John  Trumpy. 
Vice  Pres.:  John  Trumpy  Jr. 
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TRUSCOTT   BOAT   &    DOCK    CO. 
St.  Joseph,   Michiqan 

>    M 
William   \    - 

Chief  Engineer:  Charles  11    M" 
Purchasing  Vgent :  J.  I '.  Zw 

TUGGLE    SASH    &    DOOR   CO. 
Brownsville,  Teias 

Si  nuir  Member :  Keith  I    ■ 
General  M  l<   Holding. 

Naval    \ 

Rhodes  ( \\  ashington,  I 
chief  Engr.  of  Prod.:  I  Ki\  id  Ri 
Purcha  W.  1 1.  Baxter,  Jr. 

Audit i  >r:  1 1  nil  hi  Sterling. 

TWIN   PORTS   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

F.   B.  WALKER   &   SONS 

Pascogoula.  Mississippi 

Partners:  Arnold  V.  Walker,  lolm  F. 
Walker,  Bernard  B.  Walker." 

WALSH-KAISER  CO..  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  1606 

Providenae,  Rhode  Island 
President:  Thomas  Walsh. 

\  ice    PreS. :   Henry    I.   Kaiser. 

Manager:  Jack  S.  McDonald. 

WATERWAY   ENGINEERING  CO. 
Green  Bay.  Wisconsin 

WAUSAU   BOAT  CO. 
Menominee,  Michigan 

WHEELER   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Whitestone.  New  York 

President:  Wesley  L.  Wheeler. 
Vice  President:  Eugene  M.  Wheeler. 
Sect.  &  Treasr. :  Robert  C.  Wheeler. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Victor  O.  Prall. 

WHEELER   SHIPYARDS.   INC. 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

ZENITH  DREDGE  CO.,  SHIPBUILDING 
DIVISION 

Waterfront  at  13th  Ave.,  West 

Duluth,  Minnesota 
President:  Dnnntd  C.  McDonald. 
Chmn.  of  the  Board:  A.  S.  MacDonald. 
\  ice  President:  K.  C.  Buck. 
Manager:  Stephen  G.  Rockwell. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  W.  Miller. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Hontoon. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Conlon. 


New  Cleaner  for  Small  Tubes 

Thomas  C.  Wilson,  Inc.,  Long 
Island  City,  New  York,  announces 
the  development  of  an  entirely  new 
and  revolutionary  type  of  tube 
cleaner. 

Designed  to  clean  the  small  diam- 
eter  tubes  (f^"  to  1J4"  I.D.)  used  in 
condensers,  heat  exchangers  and  sim- 
ilar apparatus,  the  new  cleaner  oper- 
ates at  high  speed  and  uses  a  cutter- 


Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
-Corporation— 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 


SAN   PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


Shipbuilding   and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 

MERCHANT    AND    NAVAL   VESSELS 

*   ft 


Cable  Address: 
"LASHIPCO" 


bit  which  will  not  clog  or  jam.  Its 
unusually  high  operating  speed  en- 
ables tubes  to  be  cleaned  quickly  and 
economically.  In  removing  either 
soft,  gummy  or  moderately  hard  de- 
posits, it  operates  at  speeds  never  be- 
fore obtainable  in  the  cleaning  ol 
small  diameter  tubes. 

Wilson  engineers  have  designed  an 
attachment  which  adds  to  the  rota- 
tion of  the  cutter-bit  a  series  of  blows, 
quickly  breaking  up  the  hardest  de- 
posit, and  assisting  the  bit  to  get  a 


bite  on  the  material.  This  attachment 
is  operated  by  the  air  or  steam  used 
as  the  scavenging  agent  in  the  tube 
cleaner. 
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BRONZE 
FLANGED  MARINE  VALVES 

We  manufacture  stop  checks,  swing 
checks,  angle,  globe,  cross,  gate  and  back 
pressure  relief  valves  made  specifically 
for  marine  use.  All  valves  approved  by 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 


Hon  til  id  meeting  dehu&uf,  dcU&i! 


FISHER 


BRASS 


FOUNDRY 


5332  SANTA  FE  AVENUE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

LAFAYETTE  1768 


Oregon  and 
Washington 
E.  B.  Bradley  Co. 
2408-  1st  Ave.  S. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
SEneca  1814 

San  Francisco 
E.  B.  Bradley  Co. 

462  Bryant  St. 

SanFrancisco.Calif. 

DOuglas8707 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


544  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 
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Gasoline  to  Bl.vk  Oil  Cargo 

Rotary    Main   Cargo   Pump 

Model    HQAC 

I  straddle  bearing) 

Counled-typr  pump  only  shown 

2108   gals,    per   min..    125   lbs.    pressure 

317   R.P.M.  Wnght    11.900  lbs 


INNEY  PUMPS 

sdanye  at  SmcM 


Marine  Pumps,  Pumps  for  diesel  oil  and  fuel  oil  service, 
fuel  oil  transfer,  lubricating  oil  service,  bilge  and  ballast 
—  available  in  horizontal  or  vertical  arrangement  in 
bronze  or  cast  steel  construction.  Stripper  Pumps  and 
Cargo  Pumps  .  .  .  horizontal  arrangement  only  .  .  . 
in  iron,  bronze-lined  construction. 


Diesel    Fuel   Oil  Service 

Rotating   Plunger   Pump 

Model  SD 

20  gals,    per   min..  50  lbs.    pressure 

875   R.P.M.  Weight  455  lbs. 


Bulletin   18  describing  these  units 
In   detail   available   upon   request. 


KINNEY    MANUFACTURING    CO 


3554  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

San  Francisco  Seattle 

55  New  Montgomery  St.  812  Insurance  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK.  30  Church  St.  CHICAGO,  SI  E.  Van   Buren  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  725  Commercial  Trust  Bldq. 


Los  Angeles 
1333  Santa   Fe  Ave 


eiiiNEWYORL 


do  as  many  of  America's  most 
seasoned  travelers  do — stop  at 
the  Plaza  facing  Central  Park. 
It's  the  closest  approach  to  a 
summer  resort  in  New  York,  with 
big  airy  rooms,  many  air-condi- 
tioned. 

Tariff  from   $4  per   person 

(2  in  a  room);  single  rooms 

are  from  $6 

9te  IFiiJllA 

5TH  AVENUE  AT  59TH  STREET 

Henry  A.  Rost.  Pres.  and  Managing  Director 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling.  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMATIC  CORPORATION  (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Droit.  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC   & 
ENGINEERING   CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS . .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  . .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS  . .  ARMATURE  WINDING  . .  SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield    8102 


SAN    FRANC  ISCO 


115-117    Steuart    St. 


PRECISION 
MADE 

UNIVERSAL   JOINTS 

You'll  prefer  them  because  of  their  high-quality  alloy  steel  hard- 
ened and  precision  ground  to  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Corps  Spec. 
AN-40236.    Write  for  additional  information  and   data. 

603   East   55th   St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


I»l  V   MFG.   CO. 


'eaerys 

'C'QUALITY 

UQUID  MARINE GlUE 


FOR  SMALL  LEAKS  IN  OUT-OF-THE-WAY  PLACES  . 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 

ELLIOTT  company 

LAGONDA    TUBE    CLEANER    DEPT 
LIBERTY     TUBE     CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 

813  RIALTO  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  2872 

Los  Angeles.   1732  E.  7th  St.       Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  Bldg. 


'ft 


TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 


Hundreds  of  ships  .  .  .  merchant  and  fighting  .  .  . 
that  America  sends  to  sea  today  are  fitted  with 
Todd  Combustion  Equipment.  What  better  testi-, 
moniai  could  there  be  to  the  high  combustion  effi- 
ciency, the  operating  depend- 
ability, the  capacity  to  deliver 
all-out,  round-the-clock  per- 
formance  of  Todd  installations 
thap  this  single  fact? 

TODD  SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION 

TODD  COMBUSTION  DIVISION 

601  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  MOBILE  NEW  ORLEANS  GALVESTON 

SEATTLE  BUENOS  AIRES  LONDON 


AUGUST 
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CHAS.  A.   YOUNG  CO. 

Wire  Rope 

Manila  Rope 

Chain  -  Blocks 

Ship  Rigging 

Splicing  Socketing 


Agents    for 

Jones  A  laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

Wire   Rope 

Mallory  Logging  Equip.  Co. 

Blocks.  Shackles.   Hooks,  etc. 


Heavy  Hoisting  Slings 

Well  Equipped  Rigging  Shop 

Guaranteed  Workmanship 


840   HARRISON   STREET 


San  Francisco 


SUtter  1671 


ike   DshttXurood  ^uitetni 

o/j   £ki]Q    &onittuction 

There  is  an  Isherwood  System  jor  every  type 

of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers  . 

Over  500.000  deadweight  tons        Freighters 
ami  Tankers        on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

4  Uoyds  Ave.,  London  E.C.3  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


"STURDI-LITE'Y^W 

For  — 

NAME  AND  LABEL 

DAMAGE  CONTROL 

HANDWHEEL  LABEL 
PLATES 
ENGINE  TELEGRAPH  DIALS 
CARDHOLDERS  TOOL  CHECKS 

"A  substitute  jor  critical  metals" 


BEACON   BOX  COMPANY 


440  Natoma  Street 


EXbrook  2892 


San  Francisco 


Propeller  Design 


•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your  prob- 
lems ...  we  special- 
ize in  propeller  de- 
sign. 

WILLIAM    LAMBIE.   Naval  Architect 
106  East  C  Street  Wilmington.  California 

LAMBIE 


PROPELLERS 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

ESTABLISHED   IN    lltO 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  4  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain   Plug     •     Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work     •     Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufactured 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmloek  4346  or  turtingame  129 


THE  SPHERICAL  COMPASS 

and   other  navigational 

equipment   manufactured 

by  the 

KELVIN-WHITE  CO. 

90    State    Street,    Boston,    Mass., 

are  sold  on  the 
Pacific   Coast   by 

CAPT.    FRANK    JANSEN.    1361    SOUTH    FLOWER    ST..    LOS    ANGELES 

GEORGE   E.    BUTLER   CO..  358  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NUTTALL-STYRIS    CO..    825    COLUMBIA    ST..    SAN     DIEGO 

MAX    KUNER  COMPANY.  812  FIRST  AVENUE.  SEATTLE 

PACIFIC      MARINE     SUPPLY     COMPANY.     SEATTLE 


HAVISIDE   COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges Capacity  up  to   100  tons 

Submarine   Diving 
SHIP  CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 

Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents   for 

Columbia    Steel   Co.'s   Products    (Subsidiary   U.   S.   Steel   Corporation) 

American   Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE    COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
40  Spear  Street     •     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


NEW    BUILDING! 


Install 

WALKER'S 

"TRIDENT"  ELECTRIC 

SHIP-LOS 

The   instrument 

which   enables 
the  Navigating   Officer 
TO    READ   THE    LOG 
OVER  THE  CHART 
AT    ANY    MOMENT. 

Of  all  Nautical  Instrument 
Dealers 

Thos.  Walker]&  Son,  Ltd., 

58.   O.lord   Srr«l,V'v4»/,Birminglilm.   Eruj. 
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We  have  complied  with  that  time-honored  slogan. 
When  the  war  came,  we  were  ready.  Our  entire  organiza- 
tion is  enlisted  in  the  war  effort — in  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air,  at  sea  and  ashore. 

Our  ships  and  our  personnel  are  serving  Our  Country, 
our  Allies  and  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  When  it's 
all  over,  we'll  resume  our  peacetime  services,  chastened  by 
experience,  a  bigger  and  better  operation  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  as  usual. 

AMERICAN   PRESIDENT  LINES 


repare 


for  War 


311      CALIFORNIA     STREET 


OOuglas     6000 


Consult  this  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Firm  for  Your 

SHIP    REPAIR    WORK 


Section  .of  machine  shop  at 
Standard  Shipbuilding  Corp. 


Prompt  and  efficient  handling  of  steam 
and  diesel  engine  repairs,  electric  welding, 
piping,  boiler  work,  general  machining, 
and  custom  lathe  work. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  our  schedules 
on  the  construction  of  Maritime  Commis- 
sion tugs  and  Army  barges,  WE  ARE 
PREPARED  TO  DO  SHIP  REPAIR 
WORK.  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR  .  .  . 
Custom  designing  and  building  of  medium 
sized  ships,  barges  and  tugs  by  executives 
well  qualified  with  many  years  of  successful 
experience. 

ior  additional  information — for  estimate* 

on    your   ship   repair   wor\  —  consult    us 

by  phone,  wire  or   mail. 


Standard  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Berths  73,  74,  75,  76,  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Telephone  Harbor  3333-San  Pedro  P.O.  Box  271 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF  MODELS 

platin 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS  .  .  .  Fully  detailed,  decorated 
models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  keel  to  top- 
mast A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 


.  For  the  men  who   lay  out   the  ship's 
For  analysis  and   solving 
.   For  visual  training  of 


VAN  RYPER 


VINEYARD  HAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


New  Plastic  Battery  Retainer 

Announcement  of  a  plastic  storage 
battery  retainer  manufactured  from 
polystyrene,  for  use  in  certain  types 
of  Exide  batteries,  is  made  by  The 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  new  retainer  not  only  has 
technical  advantages,  but  is  also  said 
to  be  more  permanent  than  the  for- 
mer type  of  retainer,  according  to  the 
company.  In  addition,  as  it  is  now 
being  manufactured,  it  uses  less  criti' 
cal  material. 


First   Birthday  of  Bay 
Area   Maritime  Committee 

Participation  is  encouraged  it  tin- 
monthly  is  well  as  subcommittei 
meetings  by  those  who  have  an  tn 

in  subjects  being  di~. 
Frequently  the  number  i>t  guests 
exceeds  those  ol  committee  mem 
hers  in  attendance  At  the  meeting 
in  Oakland  on  [ulv  -"  there  were 
25  gu 

The  committee  has  in  turn  been 
encouraged  by  the  participation  of 
numerous  officials  ol  the  Amu. 
ind  various  Fl-Jlt.i1  agencies, 
particularly  tin-  \V  .1  r  Shipping 
Administration,  Office  ol  Defense 
Transportation,  Maritime  Commis- 
~i< in.  Army  District  Transportation 
Office  and  Lend  Lease  Administra 
turn. 

At  one  recent  meeting,  Admiral 
Greenslade,  Commandant  of  the 
Twelfth  Naval  District,  detailed  two 
officers,  Captains  Carl  A  Carlson. 
Public  Works  Director,  and  Harvey 
Delano.  District  Planning  Officer,  to 
inform  the  committee  as  to  the 
Navy's  interest  in  Bay  area  plan 
ning 

The  committee  presents  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing problems  and  projects  on  an 
area  basis  and  with  an  area  view- 
point. 

Projects 

As  its  name  implies,  the  majority 
of  topics  dealt  with  have  been  ol  a 
maritime  character  Furthermore, 
they  hive  been,  for  the  greater  part, 
of  such  nature  as  to  warrant  current 
attention,  and  because  of  their  effect 
on  the  area's  war  effort.  There  has 
been  very  little  post-war  planning 
thus  far. 

The  first  project  undertaken  was 
a  survey  as  to  what  auxiliary  wharves 
were  available  or  should  be  provided 
in  the  event  of  serious  damage  by 
enemy  action  or  sabotage  to  the  con- 
centration of  wharves  at  San  Fran 
Cisco,  Oakland  and  Alameda.  Sub- 
sequently, recommendations  were 
drawn  up  as  to  what  was  determined 
as  necessary  to  enable  the  area  to 
handle  the  expected  greatly  increased 
offshore  cargo  movements.  They 
dealt  principally  with  proper  use  of 
piers  and  port  facilities.    These  same 


• 

1   embodied  in  an 
official  report  and   ire  b 
out    by    the    •  rovemmi 
•  ned. 

Other   projects  now  being  devel 
oped    are    .1    budding    program    for 

• 
to    make    possible    a    gi 
movement,   the   establishment   ol    a 
trade  gone,  the  development 
trge  international  airport  and 


the   pi  ol    title   to 

ubmerged  .md  bdelands 

due  to  Federal  legii  ndem- 

nation 

mittee  have 
mended  an  interest  in  subjects 
in  addition  to  those  ol  1  maritime 
nature  For  tin*  reason  the  com 
ipected  to  give  further 
attention  to  industrial  development, 
highways,  the  revival  ol  luml 
ports  and  regional  planning. 


REALLY  RELAX! 

No  time  off  this  year,  so  when  you're 
in  Los  Angeles  stay  at  THE  TOWN 
HOUSE.  Convenient  for  business  .  .  . 
complete  for  pleasure!  Garden  swimming 
pool,  tennis  court  —  Cape  Cod  Room  for 
fine  food  —  Zebra  Room  for  cocktails 
and  dancing.  Business  and  pleasure  can 
be    combined   at   THE    TOWN    HOUSE. 


ThcTouin  house 


W    I    L   S    H    I    R    E 


OULEVARD 


AUGUST 
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DELIVERY 
TODAY! 


ON  ROD  HOLDER 

INSULATORS! 


THOSE  fast-wearing  insulator  parts  on  your  weld- 
ing rod  holders  require  constant  attention.  Send 
us  your  order  for  replacements  today! 
These  longer-lived  molded  Cups,  Tips,  and  other  in- 
sulators can  be  shipped  in  quantity  the  day  your 
order  is  received.  You  can  keep  your  holders  insulat- 
ed right  on  the  job,  eliminate  weeks  of  waiting  for 
factory  delivery,  cut  down  on  holder  maintenance! 
Available  in  sizes  for  A-l,  A-2  and  A-3  popular-make 
holders.  Currently  available  on  AA-1  priority.  Let  us 
fill  your  order  today — or  write  for  the  full  details! 

RASMUSSEN  IRON  WORKS 

308  West  Philadelphia  Whittier,  California 

Phone  Whittier  424-273 


GENERAL  MACHINE 

and  REPAIR  WORK 

Representatives  for 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(TODD  OIL  BURNERS) 


[ 


WORKS 


L.  K.  Sivensen,  Owner 


cStaTw.    BERKELEY,  CALIF.    ™°l™°" 
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Without  food,  shipwrecked 
seamen  can  stay  alive  for 
weeks— but,  without  WATER, 
death  comes  swiftly.  In  sev- 
eral recent  instances,  had 
there  been  water  to  last  but 
for  two  or  three  days  more 
— RESCUE  might  have  outpaced 
DISASTER. 

FLOATING  Vacuum  -  insulated 
AerVoiD  carriers  would  guaran- 
tee this  desperately  needed  ADDI- 
TIONAL supply — and  without  oc- 
cupying any  space  in  the  lifeboat! 

AerVoiDs  would  NOT 
with  any  of  the  means 
use,  nor  interfere  with  th 
Regulations. 

Write  for  Bulletin  J-2 


A  LIFE  SAVER 

AerVoiD  vacuum-insulated  carriers 
float  when  filled  to  capacity.  Car- 
rier shown  holds  1 1  gallons  of 
water.  Contents  easily  accessible 
without  tools — only  the  hands  be- 
ing reguired. 

Stored     on     the     deck,    unlashed. 
they     would     be     "self-launched" 
when    the    ship    went    down.     Re- 
trieved —  AND    LEFT     AFLOAT  — 
npete        WOuld    supply    that    "Safety   Mar- 
w    In         gin    of    Water,"    meaning    the    dil- 
ificial        ference  between  LIFE  and  DEATH 
for  "Our  Boys"  at  sea. 
titled,   "Aid   for  Shipwrecked    Sailors  Fighting 
to  Stay  Alive" 


VACUUM  CAN  CO.  25  S.  Hoyne  Ave.  Chicago 
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FORGE  PLANT 

GEORGE  T.  GERHARDT  CO.,  Inc. 

1030  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco 

MONARCH  IRON  WORKS  (subsidiary) 

262  Seventh  St.  San   Francisco 

SUB   CONTRACTORS    IN 
FRESNO    •    OAKLAND    .     BERKELEY    •     PALO  ALTO    •    SAN  MATEO 
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Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  this 
pioneer  Pacific  Coast  shipyard  has 
been  the  high  quality  of  its  product. 
In  war,  as  in  peace,  excellence  is  the 
constant  aim  of  this  company  and 
today  we  proudly  fly  the  Maritime 
"M"  pennant  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing achievement  in  the  build- 
ing, repair  and  conversion  of  ships. 


Left:  S.  S.  Herald  of  the  Morning,  one 

of  three  C-2  cargo  ships  launched  on 

"M"  day,  August  14,  1943. 
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MOORE  DRY   DOCK  COMPANY 

-  oiiio         nrOAIDCDC 


SHIPBUILDERS  SHIP     REPAIRERS 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  -  BALFOUR  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO  Phone  EXbrook  5248 

WORKS  -  ADELINE  STREET.  OAKLAND.  CALIF.  .  Phone  Hlgote  3919 
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these  famous  rope  trade- 
marks stand  for  leader- 
ship in  marine  rope. 


Official  0117  Photo 


VICTORY    BRAND 

is  our  recommended  sub- 
stitute for  manila  —  spe- 
cially treated  for  rot  re- 
sistance and  water  re- 
pellency. 


Making  'Em  Tough! 

Part  of  the  training  of  America's  Marines  is  "walking" 
up  a  rope  hand  over  hand  with  full  combat  pack.  Leather- 
necks who  go  in  for  conditioning  routines  like  this  will 
give  the  Axis  some  new  ideas  of  what  a  hard-boiled  man 
really  is! 

Just  another  reason  why  it  is  up  to  you  to  conserve  your 
rope  supply  and  replace  only  when  necessary.  Our  Army, 
Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  need  most  of  the  available 
supply. 


TUBBS  CORBAGE 


CO. 

:alif. 


200  BUSH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


TLANB  CORBAGE  CO. 


PORTLAND 


SEATTLE 


RtVltlU 


Official    Organ 

Pacific   American 
Steamship  Association 

• 

Shipowners  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 
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We  are  proud  to  have  the  distinction  of  being 
he  FIRST  shipyard  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  re- 
vive the  coveted  Maritime  Commission's  "M" 
iward,  and  one  of  the  very  few  shipyards  in  the 
sntire  country  to  have  been  awarded  both  the 
'M"  and  the  Army-Navy  "E." 
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Leathem  D.Smith  Shipbuilding  Co. 


DESIGNERS  and  SHIPBUILDERS 
STURGEON   BAY  WISCONSIN 
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The  I  S.  Maritime  Commission 
1  is  formally  announced  the  forma 
tion  of  a  "Postwar  Planning  Commit- 
develop  plans  for  the  Amen 
can  Shipping  Industry  after  the 
War,"  pursuant  to  its  statutory  re 
sponsibility  for  making  "various  sur- 
to  determine  the  shipping  re 
quircments  of  the  United  States  and 
;  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  Mer 
chant  Marine  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  commerce  and  defense."  The  cur- 
rent survey  is  to  provide  a  broad 
background  of  information  on  which 
to  base  plans  for  the  immediate  post- 
war period  and  to  formulate  a  long- 
range  program. 

This  Postwar  Planning  Committee 
is  headed  by  Commissioner  Howard 
L.  Vickery,  serving  as  Chairman,  and 
Commisioner  Thomas  M.  Wood- 
ward, serving  as  Co-chairman.  Other 
members  of  the  Committee  are: 

From  the  Maritime  Commission: 
R.  E.  Anderson,  Director,  Division 
of  Finance:  James  L.  Bates,  Director, 
Technical  Division:  Henry  L.  Deimel, 
Jr.,  Director,  Division  of  Economics 
and  Statistics;  Ralph  H.  Hallett,  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Regulation;  Ger- 
ald H  Hclmbold,  Director,  Division 
of  Operations  and  Traffic;  Harvey 
Klemmer,  Economic  Adviser  to  the 
Commission;  Donald  E.  Lawrence, 
Chief  Examiner  of  the  Examining 
Division.  Huntington  T.  Morse,  As- 
sistant d  the  Chairman;  Daniel  S. 
Ring.  Director,  Division  of  Shipyard 
Labor  Relations;  S.  Duvall  Schell, 
Executive  Director;  and  Wade  H. 
Skinner,  General  Counsel. 

From  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration: F.  M.  Darr,  Director  of  Traf- 
fic:  Telfair   Knight,   Assistant    Dep- 


uty Administrator  for  Training;  Wil 

liam  Radner,  General  Counsel;  David 
11.  Assistant  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Klemmer  is  Berving  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tec.  Walston  S.  Brown,  Assistant 
General  Counsel  for  the  Commission, 
is  sen  ing  as  Counsel. 

The  Commission  has  also  desig- 
nated \arious  subcommittees  to  deal 
with  specific  aspects  of  the  postwar 
problem.  The  number  of  committees 
may  be  expanded  as  the  survey  pro- 
gresses. Subcommittees  thus  far  es- 
tablished, with  chairmen,  follow:  In- 


dustry   Cooperation,    Commissioner 

:i,  Mr 
Ring;  International  and  Interdeparl 
mental  Relations,  Mr   Morse;  Trade 

'  '      IVirr 

( !ommi 

-  hipping  and  National  1 N 
Mi  Morse;  Ships  and  Ship  D 
Mi    Bates;  Shippin  oid  In 

surance,  R    I    Andei 
and    Rate    Structures,    Mr     Hallett: 
Shipping  and  Overseas  Air    I 
P'irt.  Mr.  Ai  Ship 

ping,    Mr.    Helmbold:   Tank.  ■ 
Bates;  Merchant  Marine  Personnel, 

Mr      Kniuht;     La "  l.ition. 

iiner. 

This  is  a  very  strong  committee, 
and  it  should  produce  i  useful  sur- 
vey   It  is  notable,  however,  that  the 

committee  and  its  sub  COmmitti 
one  hundred  per  cent  Maritimi 
mission,  and  that  means,  ol 
that  in  all  plans  formulated  by  this 
committee,  the  solution  of  Commis- 
sion problems  and  W.S.A.  prohlem< 
will  have  priority  over  private  ship 
ping  industry  problems 

It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  the 
various  bodies  which  represent  the 
American  shipping  industry  to  set  up 
an  equally  strong  joint  committee  to 
survey  the  same  field  and  be  ready  to 
place  before  the  Commission  findings 
and  plans  representing  the  viewpoint 
of  a  privately-owned,  privately-oper- 
ated American  Merchant  Marine. 


Jlend  Jleale  oj\ 
-f)metlcan  Atetchant  Skl\ 


A  great  deal  of  criticism  has  been 
generated  by  the  announcement  of 
the  W.S.A.  late  in  July  that  U.  S.- 
built  ships  would  be  bare  boat  char- 
tered to  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  have  excess  pools  of  idle 
seamen  due  to  war  losses  in  their  own 
merchant  fleets. 

Principal  charterers  under  this  plan 
are:  Britain,  which  had  received  five, 
and  beginning  in  August  would  re- 
ceive 15  to  20  a  month  for  ten 
months:  Norway,  which  had  already 
received  80,000  deadweight  tons: 
Greece;  and  Holland.  Title  to  all 
ships  remains  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  ships  will  be  operated  under 
the  flag  and  by  the  citizens  of  the 
nation  to  which  allocated. 
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All  of  this  is  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment   between    President    Roosevelt 

and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  made 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  whereby 
American  shipyards  were  to  supply 
the  bulk  of  the  merchant  tonnage  for 
the  war  and  the  bulk  of  British  ship 
yards'  capacity  was  to  be  devoted  to 
producing  warships. 

The  arrangement  is  purely  for  effi- 
ciency in  the  carrying  on  of  the  war, 
and  is  for  the  duration  only.  It  need 
not,  therefore,  cause  any  concern  to 
either  shipowners,  union  labor,  or 
dyed-in-the-wool  isolationists. 

The  great  body  of  criticism  raised 
against  this  action  in  many  quarters 
proves  that  there  is  great  need  of 
merchant    marine    education    in    this 
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country  to  prevent  our  making  the 
same  mistakes  we  made  in  handling 
our  great  fleet  of  merchant  vessels 
after  the  last  war. 

The  threat  hulk  of  the  maritime 
cargo-carrying  trade  of  the  world 
during  the  historically  recent  past  has 
been  carried  by  the  ships  of  the  na- 
tions  to  whom  we  are  now  "bare- 
boating"  these  Liberty  ships.  Our 
own  cargo  liner  trade  depends  on 
these  world  trade  movements  for  the 
bulk  of  its  cargoes.  We,  as  a  nation, 
have  never  been,  nor  are  we  now, 
interested  in  tramp  cargoes  or  in  for- 
eign coastwise  cargo  collecting  serv- 
ices. The  Liberty  ship  is  somewhat 
suitable  for  that  type  of  work.  The 
Liberty  ship  is  not  suitable  for  cargo 
liner  competition,  nor  is  she  a  good 
risk  for  laying  up  for  future  use,  be- 
ing rather  thin  in  the  shell  to  with- 
stand much  pitting  or  corrosion. 

Therefore,  when  the  war  is  over, 
we  should  be  happy  to  sell  as  many 
of  our  "Liberty's"  as  practicable  to 
the  shipowners  of  the  world  who  can 
use  that  type  of  cargo  carrier.  How- 
ever, the  storm  of  protest  over  the 
"bare-boating"  of  these  ships  to  our 
allies,  even  for  war  purposes,  indi- 
cates that  if  the  war  were  to  end 
tomorrow  there  would  be  no  possi- 
bility of  initiating  a  public  policy  for 
the  orderly  disposal  of  our  surplus 
tonnage  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Even  if  we  were  determined  to 
maintain  a  huge  pool  of  surplus  mer- 
chant tonnage,  it  would  be  far  more 
economical,  in  the  long  view  of  post- 
war planning,  to  scrap  all  our  "Lib- 
erty" ships  and  build  up  a  pool  of 
vessels  designed  for  a  speed  and  econ- 
omy more  in  line  with  that  which  is 
likely  to  be  prevalent  25  years  hence. 


American  Shipbuilding 
In  1944 

After  considerable  discussion  pro 
and  con  with  other  Government 
agencies,  the  Maritime  Commission 
has  confirmed  an  announcement  that 
the  1944  merchant  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram for  United  States  yards  will  aim 
it  practically  the  same  total  tonnage 
being  realized  in  194?,  or  20,000,000 
deadweight-ton  capacity  composed  of 
from  1800  to  2000  vessels. 

Of  the  411  new,  fast  "Victory" 
Steamers,    for   which    contracts   have 
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already  been  let  by  the  Maritime 
Commission,  92  have  been  dropped, 
leaving  319  of  these  15-knot  cargo 
carriers  under  contract.  Keel  layings 
for  these  vessels  will  begin  in  Decem- 
ber, and  all  are  scheduled  for  deliv- 
ery during  1944. 

LIpwards  of  180  of  the  standard 
fast  C-types  of  cargo  carriers  are 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  1944,  and 
these,  with  their  sisters  already  de- 
livered, will  form  the  backbone  of 
America's  modern  postwar  dry  cargo 
fleet. 

Several  hundred  tankers  will  be 
among  the  1944  deliveries,  but,  as 
now,  the  bulk  of  the  ships  produced 
will  be  "Liberty"  steamers. 

Add  to  this  huge  construction  pro- 
gram the  equally  great  building  plans 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  U.  S.  Army, 
the  U.  S.  Health  Department,  and 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  and  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  every  shipyard 
and  every  machine  shop  in  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  very 
busy  for  the  duration. 


The  Ship's  Doctor 

Ships  sailing  under  the  control  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration 
which  do  not  have  ship's  doctors 
aboard  henceforth  will  be  stocked 
with  a  revised  minimum  standard 
supply  of  drugs  and  medical  supplies 
prescribed  by  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

The  revised  edition  of  "Ship's 
Medicine  Chest  and  First  Aid  at 
Sea,"  published  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  lists  99  stand- 
ard articles  and  how  to  use  them. 
The  list  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
recognized  medical  supplies.  Forty- 
six  of  the  prescribed  items,  such  as 
phenobarbital,  sulfanilamide  and  sul- 
fathiazole,  are  listed  as  "drugs," 
while  the  remainder,  such  as  adhesive 
plaster,  ice  bags,  hemostats  and 
tongue  depressors,  are  under  the 
"surgical  and  general  supplies"  cate- 
gory. 

Although  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration-operated ships  almost  al- 
ways travel  in  convoy,  which  always 
affords  doctors,  the  Administration 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  training 
program  which  will  eventually  pro- 
vide   pharmacist's   mates   aboard   all 


merchant  ships.  In  addition,  all  of- 
ficers are  required  to  pass  an  exten- 
sive first  aid  course. 

Items  listed  as  standard  are  con- 
sidered minimum  for  the  protection 
of  the  crew.  Agents  will  be  per- 
mitted to  add  additional  items  which 
they  may  consider  advisable. 


Unemployment  Insurance 

For  Seamen 

At  present,  two  drafts  for  bills  to 
provide  unemployment  insurance  for 
seamen  are  up  for  consideration  and 
hearings  before  the  Committee  of 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  These 
bills  were  prepared  by  a  sub-commit- 
tee on  this  question,  and  are  known 
as  Committee  Print  No.  1  and  Com- 
mittee Print  No.  3. 

Early  this  year,  W.  S.  A.  appointed 
Dr.  Herman  A.  Gray,  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  New 
York  Unemployment  Commission,  to 
draft  a  new  bill  on  this  subject.'1 

Committee  Prints  No.  1  and  No. 
3  both  contain  provisions  which  arc 
of  vital,  fundamental  concern  to  the 
shipping  industry.  Both  delegate  a 
large  part  of  the  administration  of 
unemployment  insurance  and  the 
eligibility  of  seamen  for  benefit  pay- 
ments to  union  labor  organizations 
acting  through  their  marine  hiring 
halls.  This  arises  through  provisions 
in  each  print  which  permit  and  re- 
quire members  of  marine  labor  un- 
ions, when  applying  for  benefits,  to 
register  for  employment  at  their  re- 
spective union  hiring  halls  instead  of 
public  employment  offices.  Thus  all 
control  over  offers  of  suitable  reem- 
ployment, the  determination  of  avail- 
ability for  work  and  of  willingness  to 
work,  would  be  under  the  adminis- 
trative control  of  labor  leaders  in- 
stead of  under  Federal  appointed  pub- 
lic officials. 

This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  uni- 
versal American  concept  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  public  law,  and  no 
precedent  exists  for  such  delegation 
of  administrative  responsibility.  Since 
we  are  apparently  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  national  plan  for  universal 
social  security,  it  behooves  us  to  be 
very  careful  in  this  matter  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 
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rtom  Sit  op  to  Skip 

These  excellent  photographs  are  published  through  the  courtesy 
of  Joseph  A.  Moore,  Sr.,  and  show,  in  the  series  at  the  left,  top, 
a  Foster  Wheeler  boiler  weighing  52  tons  fully  assembled  in  the 
boiler  shop  being  hoisted  by  a  60-ton  boiler  shop  crane  for 
installation  in  Hull  254  IMC  1167)  C-2  type  freighter  on  the 
ways  under  construction  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  by 
the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  California.  Second  from  the 
top  are  shown  two  of  the  Foster  Wheeler  boilers  completely 
assembled  in  the  boiler  shop  ready  for  installation  in  the  hull. 
The  third  illustration  shows  one  of  the  boilers  entering  West 
Yard  for  installation.  At  the  bottom  is  shown  a  boiler  being 
installed  in  the  hull.  The  large  illustration  shows  it  in  midair 
on  its  way  into  the  hull. 
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RAVING  already 
received  Army-Navy  "E"  awards  for 
production  excellence,  Harbor  Boat 
Building  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Cali- 
fornia, continues  to  achieve  new  rec- 
ords. The  most  recent  was  the 
launching  of  a  new  fighting  craft 
every  four  and  one-half  days  during 
a  3  6-day  period  which  saw  eight 
boats  leave  the  ways.  Its  boats  in- 
clude the  famed  PT  boat,  the  British 
Vosper  version  of  the  PT,  the  YMS 
mine  sweeper,  the  SC  sub-chaser  and 
the  new  aircraft  rescue  boat. 

Boatbuilding  is  a  tradition  with  the 
Rados  brothers,  who,  with  J.  D. 
Hamilton,  treasurer  and  business 
manager,  head  the  firm.  John  Rados 
is  president,  Myles  Rados  vice  presi 
dent  and  naval  architect,  and  Alfred 
Rados  is  purchasing  agent.  The  three 
brothers  are  members  of  a  family 
which  has  been  in  ship  construction 
for  generations  in  the  family's  an- 
cestral home,  Lussin  Piccolo,  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  John  Rados  began  his 
shipbuilding  career  at  Coal  Harbor, 
British  Columbia,  before  the  last 
world  war,  and  in  1920  founded  the 
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present  concern  at  Terminal  Island. 
Until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
the  firm  had  built  hundreds  of  boats 
of  all  classes  in  the  pleasure  craft, 
workboat  and  commercial  fishing  boat 
division. 

Harbor  Boat  takes  great  pleasure 
and  pride  in  its  accomplishments  for 
the  war  program,  claiming,  "We  have 
a  record  of  launchings  that  is  second 
to  none  on  the  West  Coast.  We  are 
producing  more  different  kinds  of 
U.  S.  Navy  'fighting  boats,'  and  more 
of  each  kind,  than  are  produced  by 
any  other  yard  of  our  size  and  class." 

To  back  up  this  statement,  the  fol- 
lowing imposing  record  of  "firsts"  is 
presented: 

First  in  Southern  California  to 
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commence  Naval  construction  for  the 
present  defense  program  (1940). 

First  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  launch 
and  complete  a  U.  S.  Navy  bombing 
target  boat. 

First  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  launch 
and  complete  a  large  U.  S.  Navy 
motor  mine  sweeper. 

First  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  launch 
a  U.  S.  Navy  submarine  chaser. 

First  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  launch 
a  motor  torpedo  boat. 

First  boat  or  shipyard  in  Los  An- 
geles County  to  receive  the  Navy  "E" 
for  excellence  in  production. 

First  boat  or  shipyard  in  Los  An- 
geles County  to  receive  the  Minute 
Man  and  Bull's-eye  Flag  for  pay  roll 
bond  deduction  achievement. 


The  recent  record  of  eight  launch- 
ings in  a  36-day  period  was  made  on 
two  types  of  U.  S.  Navy  mine  sweep- 
ers, the  YMS  boats.  Starting  on  May 
1,  No.  361  was  launched,  followed 
rapidly  by  No.  362  and  No.  363  on 
May  4  and  5.  On  May  19  another 
(No.  364)  of  the  same  series  slid  into 
the  channel,  to  be  followed  by  No. 
365  on  May  20.  On  May  29  the  first 
of  a  new  type  mine  sweeper  fleet  was 
launched,  and  No.  366  and  No.  367, 
of  the  former  type,  were  launched  on 
June  6  and  June  7  respectively. 

We  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons, 
describe  in  detail  the  Navy  fighting 
craft  produced  at  this  yard,  but  we 
can  say  that  they  are  amazingly  com- 
plicated in  their  machinery  and  ord- 
nance installations,  and  amazingly  ef- 
ficient in  their  performance.  They 
are  built  to  U.  S.  Navy  design  and 
specifications  under  the  most  rigid 
U.  S.  Navy  inspection. 

Like  most  war  industries,  the  com- 
pany has  had  to  expand  while  pro- 
ducing. In  fact,  the  yard  is  still  im- 
proving, replacing  old  buildings  and 
machines  with  new,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  modern  boatyards  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Thus,  as  of  May  1,  on 
starting  its  record  launchings  of  Navy 
mine  sweepers,  it  officially  opened  a 
new  modern  administration  building. 

The  yard  now  has  a  greatly  en- 
larged machine  shop  equipped  with 
everything  necessary  to  take  care  of 
the  installation,  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  the  propulsion  and  auxiliary 
machinery,  of  all  types  of  pleasure 
craft,  and  workboats  up  to  the  larg- 
est commercial  fishing  vessels.  Sev- 
eral of  the  machinists  in  the  shop  are 
old  experienced  hands — veterans  in 
the  employ  of  this  firm. 

The  launching  ways,  both  open 
and  covered,  have  been  enlarged  and 
multiplied.  The  marine  railway  dock 
has  been  modernized  and  enlarged 
and  new  outfitting  docks  built. 

A  large  machinery  warehouse  has 
been  added  to  the  buildings.  The 
joiner  shop  has  been  expanded  and 
much  new  and  modern  woodworking 
machinery  is  installed. 

In  all  departments,  the  yard  has  a 
very  fine  nucleus  of  experienced  em- 
ployees who  have  been  with  this  firm 
for  many  years.  The  enthusiastic  loy- 
alty and  patriotism  of  these  men  has 
been  communicated  to  the  inexperi- 
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t\v  recruits  in  the  KuthuiIJ 
ing  industry,  furnishing  i  well  round 
.  I  foro  o(  ship  joiners,  caulkers, 
painters,  shipsmiths,  riggers,  marine 
machinists,  pipefitters,  sheetmetal 
workers,  and  .ill  the  "tlu-r  ^r.itts  that 
ponsible  for  the  finished  ship, 

Tti.it  these  records  t . >r  speedy  con 
struction  have  been  made  with  no 
sacrifice  i  I  quality  is  attested  by  the 
performance  <<\  Harbor  Boat  craft  .it 

-   i  .cM!  ■  ■   the  fighting  fronts  of  the 


Top:    J.    D.    Hamilton,    secretary* 

treosurer  of  Harbor  Boat  Build 
mq  Co.,  presents  the  new  Army- 
Navy  "E"  pin  with  two  added 
stars  to  George  Reilly,  the  oldest 
employee  of  the  company,  who 
ha*    served    twenty- three    years. 

Center  Guests  at  launching  of 
U  S.  Navy  mine  sweeper  and 
Third  Army-Navy  "E"  award  to 
Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.  Left  to 
right:  Woody  Hattick,  Miss  Doro- 
thy Harvey,  sponsor;  John  Rados, 
president  of  the  company;  Copt 
Schuyler  F.  Heim,  Commandant; 
J  D.  Hamilton,  secretary-treas* 
urer;  and  the  sponsor's  sister, 
Matron  of  Honor. 

Lower  right:  Raising  the  Army- 
Navy  "E"  flag  after  presenta- 
tion of  third  award  at  launching 
of  U.  5.  Navy  mine  sweeper. 

Below:  Mrs.  Fred  Howser,  wife 
of  Los  Angeles  district  attorney, 
christening  one  of  the  latest  high* 
speed  Naval  vessels  built  by  the 
com  pony. 
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/*VN   ANIMATED 

diorama,  graphically  showing  the  op- 
erations of  wartime  ship  repair  and 
construction,  was  formally  opened  to 
the  public  on  July  20  by  the  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Science  and  Industry,  RCA 
Building,  New  York. 

This  newest  display  unveiled  at 
the  Museum  is  most  interesting.  It 
portrays  round-the-clock  operations 
which  take  place  in  modern  ship- 
yards. On  the  right  side  is  a  ship  re- 
pair yard  showing  both  floating  and 
graving  repair  docks,  and  the  many 
different  kinds  of  shops  needed  for 
ship  repair  work,  as  well  as  the  giant 
cranes,  mobile  cranes,  trucks,  railroad 
cars  and  other  facilities.  The  scene  is 
set  on  the  waterfront  of  a  large  port, 
where  repair  yards  are  always  locat- 
ed, and  in  the  background  on  both 
sides  extend  dwellings,  office  build- 
kyscrapers  and  other  structures. 

The  left  side  depicts  a  shipbuilding 
yard   with  ways  stretching  from  the 
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middle  ground  almost  to  the  horizon. 
In  the  center  of  this  group  a  ship  is 
being  launched,  shown  just  as  she  hits 
the  water. 

In  the  left  foreground  is  a  troop 
transport  with  troops  in  full  march- 
ing order  going  up  the  gangplank, 
while  a  troop  train  shuttles  back  and 
forth  on  a  railroad  siding.  In  the  im- 
mediate foreground  on  the  left,  a 
cargo  carrier  is  loading  the  supplies 
which  will  accompany  the  troops  to 
their  destination. 

In  the  harbor  are  shown  the  many 
forms  of  activity  found  in  the  road- 
stead of  a  busy  port  —  ferries,  car- 
floats,  tugs,  barges  and  other  vessels 
— all  of  them  dominated  by  a  hospi- 
tal ship  in  the  middle  distance. 

Technically,  this  diorama  has  a 
one-minute  cycle — that  is,  by  means 
of  automatic  controls  it  will  portray 
a  daylight  scene  for  a  minute,  then  it 
gradually  fades  and  darkness  of  night 
settles  over  the  scene,  lights  appear 
in  the  various  buildings  and  on  the 
ships — a  lighthouse  on  the  far  coast 
begins  flashing  signals  and  a  channel 
buoy  begins  to  flicker.   Gradually  the 


darkness  gives  way  to  dawn,  which 
very  quickly  grows  into  full  sunlight. 

The  ship  repair  yard  scene  is  con- 
ceded to  be  a  very  clear  presentation 
of  such  a  plant.  Specifically  it  sbows 
various  types  of  ships  in  floating  and 
graving  drydocks  having  different 
types  of  work  done  on  them  At  the 
outfitting  piers  are  shown  a  subma- 
rine and  giant  cargo  carrier  ready  to 
go  back  into  service,  while  tugs  arc 
maneuvering  a  damaged  transport 
into  position  to  move  into  drydock. 
A  crippled  oil  tanker  is  shown  in  one 
of  the  graving  docks,  while  a  passen- 
ger liner  is  being  converted  into  a 
combat  transport  in  one  of  the  float- 
ing docks. 

A  miniature  exhibit  to  the  right  of 
the  main  display  demonstrates  how  a 
graving  dock  works.  A  vessel  is 
shown  just  entering  the  dock,  with 
the  gate  still  partially  open  and  the 
ship  riding  the  water.  This  scene 
fades  out  and  the  ship  is  shown  rest- 
ing on  the  blocks  with  the  water 
pumped  out  of  the  dock,  and  every- 
thing is  ready  for  the  Todd  repair- 
men to  go  to  work. 
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A  close-up  of  the  left  side  of  the  diorama,  r 
This  scene  portrays  a  shipbuilding  yard  in  the 
pier  troops  embark  for  service   abroad,   while 


west  exhibit 
niddle  ground 
in   the   foregr 


Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.  New  York  City, 
which  a  ship  Is  just  being  launched.  At  an  adjoining 
cargo   vessel    Is   being    loaded    with   their   supplies. 


The  right  side  of  the  diorama.  This  scene  shows  a  ship  repair  yard  which,  in  part.  Is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  one 
of  the  Todd  repair  yards.  Floating  and  graving  docks  are  clearly  shown,  as  well  as  the  giant  cranes  and  many  shops 
necessary  for  the  work.     War-damaged  ships  are  shown  being   made   ready  for  re-entry   into   service. 
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A  shipyard  welder 
at  work  at  Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  Ter- 
minal Island.  Los 
Angeles.  The  daily 
work  of  many  ship- 
yard trades  some- 
times involves  con- 
ditions requiring 
great  care  to  con- 
serve the  health  of 
the  worker. 


What  are  the  warning  signals 
about    health? 

Has  any  region  in  this  warring 
world,  similar  to  the  Bay  area,  been 
through  the  problems  we  face? 

What  did  they  do  about  it? 

Can  we  profit  by  their  experience? 

With  these  questions  as  our  out- 
line, we  shall  first  estimate  our  com- 
ing  situation.  To  begin  with,  ship- 
yard  health   is   inextricably   tied   up 


The  opinions  or  assertions  contained  here- 
ir.  .ire  the  private  ones  of  the  writer  and 
are  not  to  be  construed  as  official,  or  as 
r.H.rt,„p  the  views  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment  or  the  naval  service  at   large. 


(Tl„    ,uthor  is   I    iti 
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with  public  health,  as  crowded  work- 
ers shuttel  back  and  forth  to  work  at 
all  yards  from  every  point  of  the 
compass.  Shipyard  illness  will  be 
spread  to  the  population,  and  vice 
versa. 

Epidemics  have  a  simple  formula: 
bacteria;  a  carrier;  and  a  favorable 
cultural  breeding  ground  promoted 
by  dislocation  of  normal  living,  such 
as  congestion,  malnutrition,  poor 
housing,  fatigue  and  lowered  resist- 
ance.   Will  these  factors  increase? 

When  German  resistance  crumbles 
there  will  be  an  increased  rush  of 
power  and  personnel  to  this  coast. 
The  Bay  area  with  its  outstanding 
harbor  facilities  will  get  the  brunt 
of  it. 


ike  Nomina 


A  fringe  of  but  ten  million  popu- 
lation on  the  coast  is  not  relatively 
large  enough  to  absorb  abnormal  in- 
creases. 

The  Pacific  Problem 

The  Pacific  campaign  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Atlantic.  The  dis 
tance  from  here  to  South  Asia  is 
three  times  as  far  as  from  New  York 
harbor  to  Europe.  The  Japanese  dis 
like  us  far  more  than  the  Germans 
do,  and  have  weapons  of  race  in- 
equalities to  use  against  us.  The 
struggle  may  be  three  times  as  long. 
We  have  no  powerful  ally  on  the 
way  like  England  on  the  way  to 
Europe.  We  may  never  have  enough 
ships. 

In  this  area,  already  the  largest 
shipbuilding  center  in  the  entire 
world,  we  shall  have  to  build  more 
ships,  convert  more  ships  from  short 
to  long  treks,  and  repair  more  ships. 
But  not  with  sick  workers. 

The  Federal  Government  is  cen- 
tered at  the  opposite  end  of  the  na- 
tion. As  yet  its  future  indispensable 
responsibility  and  authority  is  not 
exerted  in  preparing  for  health  secur- 
ity. General  DeWitt  exerted  positive 
action  and  authority  for  blackout 
against  an  external  enemy.  The  day 
may  come  when  similar  effort  organ- 
ized against  our  internal  disease  ene- 
mies will  be  even  more  vital. 

The  influx  of  industrial  workers 
for  auxiliary  industries,  the  strain  on 
all  upkeep  services,  the  increase  of 
military  personnel  and  Government 
agencies,  the  hordes  of  visiting  rela- 
tives— all  these  add  to  the  risks  in- 
volved. 
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As  these  strains  accelerate,  our 
overworked  doctors,  with  their  ranks 
to  be  thinned  even  more  for  increas- 
ing military  forces  and  returning  cas- 
ualties, cannot  be  augmented  over- 
night from  a  profession  that  requires 
several  years  of  training  before  prac- 
tice. 

Pacific  Coast  Advantages 

Against  all  this,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  we  have  a  generally  high 
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standard    oi    sanitation,    .t    splendid 

public   health   service,   and   did   pos 
•    least   a   lnuh  and   fortunate 
standard   of   living. 

In  balancing  the  had  and  the  good, 
it  looks  as  though  we  can  pull 
through  if  we  act  in  time.  If  we  do 
may  have  a  third  of  our  ship- 
yard workers  out  oi  commission  dur* 
ing  some  coming  winter  season, 
where  every  hour  of  illness  will  he 
a  gift  ti  the  enemy  and  increased 
sacrifice  for  our  fighting  men 

What  Britain  Did 

So  next  we  shall  go  to  Great 
Britain  to  see  from  official  reports 
what  their  people  have  been  through 
and  what  they  did  about  it.  The 
Clyde  basin  shipbuilding  area  offers 
a  comparable  lesson  for  our  prob- 
lems. 

Britain  in  general  had  problems 
spared  to  us  —  bombing,  blackouts 
more  tragic  than  our  rehearsals,  con- 
gested shelter  life,  ventilation  haz- 
ards, sleep  losses,  food  shortages, 
civilian  war  casualties,  evacuations, 
migrations,  resettlement  of  children 
and  aged,  disturbed  and  broken  home 
life  on  a  large  scale,  and  great  strains 
on  the  entire  population  from  the  in- 
creased mechanization  of  war.  These 
handicaps  applied  in  particular  to 
their  shipbuilding  areas  where  con- 
gestion was  usually  at  its  worst. 

Epidemic  Prevention 

In  contagious  diseases,  one  of  the 
early  threats  was  that  of  typhus  from 
the  continent.  Drastic  precautions 
were  taken.  Every  seaport,  every 
airport,  was  covered  by  teams  for  ex- 
pert    diagnosis     against    the     louse- 


Women  burners  at  Todd  Erie  Basin  Dry 
Docks,  Brooklyn,  display  various  types 
of  inhalators  they  use  when  burning 
metol  that  might  produce  noxious  fumes. 


borne  typhus.  Local  authorities  were 
given  full  intelligence  and  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  to  deal  with  it.  These 
teams  were  on  the  alert  to  pounce 
upon  the  first  indication.  To  this 
year  not  a  single  case  got  the  upper 
hand.    Nor  a  case  of  plague. 

By  April  of  this  year  some  sixty 
t  malaria  were  reported  at  a 
seaman's  hospital,  mostly  subtertian, 
infected  in  Sierra  Leone.  Many  cases 
were  caused  by  relapse  from  a  return 
to  a  cold  climate.  Mosquito  species 
were  branded,  exceptional  precau- 
tions were  taken,  orders  were  sent 
out  to  all  centers  for  prevention, 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Effective 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  mos- 
quito breeding  in  emergency  fire- 
fighting  tanks,  and  the  orders  were 
followed  up. 

The  influenza  period  was  passed 
in  March.  Plain  good  nutrition  was 
held  as  the  outstanding  safeguard. 
Pneumonia  had  a  moderate  increase 
up  to  last  year. 


I  iih.  r,  ul. .ms.      th  ii-  usual  uur  in 

Lttac  k   mostly  the 

female  group  from   is  to  25,  cause 

unknown       I  deaths    per 

it  500.   In  suppres 

lion     pasteurized    milk,    slum 

irly  examination  and   X  r.o. 

■J.    An  en 
paign  of  miniature  radiography  w.i~ 
put  in  action  lor  misses  of  industrial 
With     ordinary     cinema 
film,    about    a    hundred    tiny    I 
Could   be   taken   per  hour.    T<  I 

gate  patients,  the  Government  pro 

vided      special      maintenance      allow- 
for  treatment  while  the  worker 
was  off  the  job. 

At  a  seaport,  an  infected  ship  pre 
sented  the  community  with  a  case  of 
.smallpox.  The  local  medical  officer 
rounded  up  two  known  contacts, 
both  suspects,  and  after  vaccinating 
a  cordon  of  30,000,  prevented  the 
spread  of  the  disc  i 

Typhoid  was  a  great  danger  from 
bombed  and  broken  water  mains. 
There  are  about  8000  miles  of  these 
mains  in  London.  One  of  these,  four 
feet  in  diameter,  was  bombed  eleven 
times.  Thorough  chlorine  treatment 
of  water  prevented  any  large  out- 
break. 

Diphtheria  killed  more  children 
than  German  bombs.  Protection 
might  have  been  found  in  complete 
immunization. 

There  were  quite  a  few  outbreaks 
of  para-typhoid  traced  to  bakery  con- 
fections. 

Industrial    production    was    quite 
badly  held   back   for  a   while   from 
scabies  (itch).    Action  was  taken  by 
(Page  11,  please) 
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"Starting  with  the 

premise  that  workers  in  the  major  in- 
dustries of  America,  school  children 
and  others,  have  from  time  im- 
memorial been  accustomed  to  having 
their  heavy,  hot  meal  at  home  and 
take  with  them  to  work  a  light  lunch, 
usually  consisting  of  sandwiches, 
fruit  and  a  liquid,  such  as  coffee,  tea 
or  milk,  Marinship  believes  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  change  the  cus- 
tomary practice.  It  was  consequently 
felt  that  a  supplement  to  the  lunch 
or  a  substitute  for  such  a  lunch,  in 
case  one  is  not  carried  by  the  worker, 
were  the  two  things  required. 

In  developing  this  plan,  ten  can- 
teens have  been  established  through- 
out the  yard  (from  the  Training 
School  in  the  west  storage  yard  to 
the  outfitting  docks),  which  are  sup- 
plied immediately  prior  to  each  lunch 
period  by  special  trucks.  From  these 
canteens  box  lunches,  sandwiches, 
pastry,  fruit,  hot  coffee  and  hot  soup 
are  served  to  the  workers,  and  they 
also  dispense  ice  cream  and  candy, 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  when  available. 
Over  10,000  employees  patronize  the 
canteens    daily    during    the    24-hour 


period  out  "t  i  total  average  « 

operaton  are  expected   to 
dupenw    their  food  within   10  mm 

•  t.  r  the  lunch  whistle  blows, 
an  J  this  timing  element  governs  the 

:  additional  canto 
u  .1  check  shows  that  they  .iri-  re 
quired  <.  other  canteens 

are  located  in  that  vicinity. 

All  commissary  activities  are  cen 
tered  in  the  Cafeteria  building 
the  highway  from  the  Administra 
turn  building,  at  the  north  end  ol  the 
rlooking  the  plant 
In  this  building  is  a  dining  hall  seat 
ing  225,  a  smaller  dining  room, 
known  as  the  Redwood  Room,  the 
large  kitchens,  rooms  for  packing 
sandwiches  and  lunches,  storerooms 
and  refrigerators.  Owing  to  the  hall 
hour  lunch  period  required  by  the 
master  contract,  there  is  not  enough 
time  for  union  craftsmen  to  leave 
their  work  in  the  yard  after  the 
whistle  blows  and  go  to  the  Cafe- 
Because  of  this,  the  Cafeteria 
i<  mainly  used  by  office  workers  with 
a  one-hour  lunch  period.  However,  a 
number  oi  crafts  workmen  take  a  hot 
meal  at  the  Cafeteria  before  or  after 
their  shift,  so  that  a  total  of  nearly 
900  me.. Is  is  served  each  24  hours, 
including  meals  to  the  Cafeteria  staff. 
About  150  of  the  department,  di- 
vision and  section  heads  are  invited 
by  Mannship  Corporation  to  meet 
on  various  days  and  discuss  their 
problems  over  the  lunch  table  in  the 
Redwood  Room.  This  lunch  is  paid 
for  by  Marinship  Corporation  and 
not  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Approximately  70  employees  in 
this  group  eat  in  the  Redwood  Room 
daily,  except  Sunday.  The  Cafeteria 
itself  is  open  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week. 

The  hex  lunches  and  sandwich 
offerings  always  include  meat  sand- 
wiches, cheese  sandwiches  and  filled 
sandwiches,  fruit  and  dessert,  and 
pastry.  Luncheon  meats  are  the  best 
available,  costing  from  37c  to  45c  a 
pound.    Meat  sandwiches  are  sold  at 


10c,  milk  at  15c  a  quart  or  10c  a  pinl 
soup  and  coffee  at  5c  a  cup.  About 
145  gallons  of  soup  are  prepared  each 
24  hours  from  specially  purchased 
soup  bones  and  stock.  All  box 
lunches  are  dated,  and  those  left  over 
are  destroyed  so  that  there  can  be  no 
possibility  of  a  lunch  being  sold  ex- 
cept at  the  time  it  has  been  prepared 

In  the  Cafeteria,  the  daily  servings 
of  meat  consist  of  three  items — roast, 
stew,  and  a  fried  meat.  Tuesday  is 
always  meatless  day,  and  the  follow- 
ing its  a  typical  offering  for  such  a 
day:  chicken  pie,  filet  of  sole,  a 
cheese  dish  and  other  items  which 
are  an  acknowledged  substitute  for 
meat  by  the  best  dietitians.  Salads 
are  served  in  the  Cafeteria,  but  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  keep  them 
fresh  for  even  a  short  period  in  the 
paper  containers  used  at  the  can- 
teens, where  the  dressing  is  applied 
an  hour  or  two  ahead.  All  food 
served  in  the  canteens  is  prepared  by 
the  operators  of  the  canteens  imme- 
diately before  its  delivery  to  the  can- 
teen itself  from  the  Cafeteria,  there 
being  not  over  a  two-hour  lapse  be- 


tween the  preparation  and  the  sale  of 
this  food. 

The  above  operations  are  conduct 
ed  by  a  Cafeteria  contractor  under 
contract  with  Marinship  Corporation 
and  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  The  Cafeteria  con- 
tractor operates  on  a  percentage  bask 
with  a  maximum  fee.  Prices  of  food 
are  regulated  so  that  a  minimum 
profit  is  made,  such  profit,  if  any. 
going  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  not  to  either  Marinship 
Corporation  or  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission.  As  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  Government  not  to  make  a  profit 
from  this  operation,  it  becomes  the 
task  of  the  Cafeteria  management  to 
keep  reducing  prices  and  inereasine 
quality  until  practically  no  profit  is 
shown. 

The  food  served  both  at  Mann- 
ship's  in-yard  canteens  as  well  as  in 
the  Cafteria  has  been  studied  by  ex- 
pert dietitians  and  pronounced  bal- 
anced and  suitable  for  shipyard  em- 
ployees, both  craftsmen  and  office 
workers. 

(All  photo?  courtesy  Marinship  I 
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When  Charles  E.  Moore,  less  than 
two  years  ago,  began  the  tremendous 
task  of  transforming  the  Joshua 
Hendy  Iron  Works  from  an  obsolete 
plant  to  a  great  producer  of  marine 
engines,  facilities  for  feeding  em- 
ployees, either  in  the  plant  or  in  the 
nearby  community,  were  nil.  He  real- 
ized the  practical  value  of  well  pre- 
pared food,  readily  available,  at  a 
moderate  price.  He  knew  the  influ- 
ence it  would  have  toward  improving 
health,  bettering  morale  and  lessen- 
ing absenteeism. 

Now  a  modern  cafeteria  able  to 
provide  hot,  well-balanced  meals  for 
the  entire  employee  staff,  seven  days 
a  week,  around  the  clock,  is  in  effi- 


cient operation.  George  Wright,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  food 
business  for  18  years,  organized  and 
is  managing  this  institution. 

But  food  in  the  cafeteria  and  soda 
fountain  alone  was  not  enough.  It 
was  evident  that  the  men  in  the 
shops,  with  limited  time  given  them 
by  the  company  for  meals,  should  be 
reached.  As  a  result,  eight  miniature 
cafeterias  have  been  established,  stra- 
tegically placed  through  the  huge 
plant.  Each  has  an  electric  steam 
table,  an  ice  cream  cabinet,  and  a 
Thermo-tank  for  dispensing  hot  cof- 
fee. 

At  meal  times  two  trucks  load  up 
with  hot  food  at  the  cafeteria  kitchen. 


Nonstrategic  paper  trays  ore  used  at  the 
sub-cafeterias,  and  engine  eastings  or 
machinery  become  the  chairs  and  tables. 


Twenty-eight  girls  are  assigned  the 
task  of  dispensing  food  from  the  food 
stations.  With  this  efficient  system, 
Hendy  can  now  feed  the  6500  em- 
ployees through  all  three  shifts.  Al- 
though some  continue  to  bring 
lunches,  an  average  of  4200  meals 
are  served  daily,  and  this  figure  con- 
tinues to  rise. 

The  ration  system  has  presented 
many  difficulties.  A  defense  plant, 
like  a  housewife,  is  limited  in  getting 
supplies,  and  the  amounts  are  based 
on  the  number  of  people  who  in  a 
given  prior  period  have  eaten  at  the 
company  cafeteria.  At  Hendy  the 
employee  rolls  have  been  swelling 
constantly,  so  that  a  food  supply 
based  on  a  given  period  proved  in- 
adequate for  the  next  month.  Yet 
the  new  employees  had  to  be  fed. 

Another  complication  lies  in  the 
necessity  of  balancing  menus  between 
rationed  and  nonrationed  items  and 
still  having  an  appetizing  array  of 
well  balanced  meals.  As  a  result  of 
this,  fresh  vegetables  play  an  ever- 
increasing,  important  role  in  today's 
menus. 

Most  food  producers  are  eager  to 
do  all  they  can  for  defense  plant 
buyers,  but  with  increased  numbers 
of  plants  and  their  constant  expan- 
sions, it  is  taxing  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  alike  to  keep  up  with  the 
supply  problem.  Consequently,  Mr. 
Wright  has  found  that  an  under- 
standing of  suppliers'  problems,  how 
they  must  operate,  and  a  willingness 
to  play  ball  with  them,  is  the  only 
way  to  keep  the  supplies  rolling  in. 

No  small  problem  was  that  of  em- 
ployees for  the  cafeteria.  There  are 
80  working  there  now,  the  large  ma- 
jority of  whom  had  to  be  trained  to 
the  job. 

With  these  various  difficult  prob- 
lems, the  cafeteria  has  nevertheless 
continued  to  operate  smoothly  and 
efficiently  and  the  meals  have  brought 
favorable  reactions  from  employees 
and  laudatory  comment  from  union 


Two  lines  of  traffic  ore  handled  by  this 
double-sided  food-dispensing  unit  at  the 
cafeteria. 
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inJ  Government  agencies  outside  the 

plant. 

It  is  a  definite  fact  that  the  high 
.ju.ihtv  ut  t « »•  id  served  anJ  the  mod 
rati-  pricea  have  been  larger) 
iihk-  because  the  cafeteria  is  operated 
UowingMi  M  ore's  policy  of  com 
pany  ownership  rather  than  being  a 

it   is  company      *»ody  for  iunc 
wned,  it  is  a  nonprofit  institution.  H»«dy  mm* 

The  cafeteria  has  a  seating  . 

fountain  seats  45,  and 
there  .itv  two  private  dining  rooms 
which  accommodate  20  and  12,  rc- 
ipectively.  These  last  rooms  are  used 
by  the  executive  statf,  and  provide  a 
place  where  luncheon  conferences 
can  be  held  among  a  group  of 
pain-  officers. 
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Two  new  cafeterias,  under  the 
management  of  Jules  Leonardini, 
were  officially  opened  on  August  9  at 
the  Barrett  and  Hilp  Belair  Shipyard, 
South  San  Francisco. 

Special  guests  on  opening  day  were 
Mrs.  Cleo  Filsinger,  nutritionist  and 
executive  secretary  of  Bay  Area  Nu- 
trition in  Industry,  and  her  assistant, 
Mrs.  Jane  Hanson.  After  their  visit 
Mrs.  Filsinger  made  the  following  re- 
port: 

"Satisfying  the  healthy  appetites 
of  industrial  workers  in  these  days  of 
food  shortages  and  rationing  is  a  tre- 
mendous job.  It  was  indeed  gratify- 
ing to  see  these  shipbuilders  stream 
into  the  spacious,  well-lighted  and 
comfortable  cafeteria,  make  their 
food  selection,  eat  their  lunch,  and 
be  back  on  the  job  within  the  regula- 
tion half-hour  lunch  period. 

"The  healthful  variety  of  Belair- 
made  sandwiches,  piping-hot  meat 
stew  with  vegetables,  pastries  or  ice 
cream,  and  beverages  gave  the  work- 
ers an  opportunity  either  to  select  a 
complete  lunch  or  supplement  their 
home-packed  lunch. 

"Particularly  noteworthy  from  a 
nutrition  standpoint  was  the  work- 
ers' preference  for  milk.  For  the 
coffee-lovers  the  choice  of  a  5 -cent 
cup  or  a  huge  cup  for  10  cents  should 


be  a  welcome  change  from  rationing 
days  and  should  meet  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  all  those  interested. 

"In  our  opinion,  Barrett  and  Hilp 
could  make  no  greater  contribution  to 
the  morale  of  their  workers  than  this 
opportunity  to  obtain  good  food, 
both  hot  and  cold,  in  comfortable  sur- 
roundings. Such  food,  properly  dis- 
pensed, is  also  an  essential  factor  in 
the  health,  welfare  and  comfort  of 
the  employees." 


COMING  FIGHT  FOR 
SHIPYARD  HEALTH 

(Continued  from  page  bl) 

giving  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health 
responsibility  and  authority  for  ex- 
amination and  cleansing  of  homes 
and  homers.  The  loss  of  sleep  from 
the  irritation  of  this  malady  really 
injured  production.  The  measures 
taken  were  part  of  a  campaign  for 
general  cleanliness.  Workers  were 
induced  to  take  baths  before  return- 
ing home,  and  to  avoid  taking  dirt 
back  with  them.  A  policy  of  using 
compulsion  instead  of  tender  per- 
suasion was  found  to  be  a  good  part 
of  winning  the  war  on  the  home 
front.    Bad  habits  required  compul- 
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«<  >ry  change  as  si  x  in  as  fa 
be  provided. 

One  of  the  darker  -puts  ill  Britain 
was  that  of  venereal  disease.  In  1940 
it  nearly  doubled.  A  campaign  of  not 
only  pitiless  but  immodest  publicity 
in  the  frankest  terms  ever  put  be- 
fore the  public  brought  about  1  j,reat 
deal  of  prevention  and  cure 

There  was  no  great  increase  in 
neuroses  and  insanity,  even  from 
bombing.  It  was  found  that  those 
who  were  not  neurotic  before  the 
war  could  "take  it."  Suicide  dimin- 
ished. 

With  regard  to  colds  and  influ- 
enza, it  was  found  that  there 
average  loss  of  about  two  da 
year  for  each  industrial  worker.  An 
attack  was  made  against  spitting, 
coughing  and  droplet  infection  One 
campaign  slogan  read,  "Coughs  and 
sneezes  spread  diseases  —  trap  the 
germ  by  using  your  handkerchief — 
help  keep  the  nation  fighting  fit."  In 
one  of  our  local  towns  a  letter  to  this 
same  effect  was  written  to  an  editor. 
Publication  was  withheld.  The  cin- 
ema advertising  may  have  been  re- 
garded as  more  important  than  public 
safety. 

Clyde  District 

In  the  Clyde  basin  there  has  ap- 
parently been  even  greater  concen- 
tration of  efficient  effort  in  such 
measures  as  adequate  wartime  nur- 
series; a  diphtheria  immunization 
schedule;  provision  of  fruit  juice,  and 
cod  liver  oil  for  infants;  supervision 
of  milk  distribution;  a  war  for  gen- 
eral cleanliness;  general  medical  su- 
pervision; early  treatment  for  adoles- 
cents; plans  for  catching  disease 
while  it  was  young;  examinations 
always  available;  rest  homes  in  the 
country  to  relieve  congestion  in  the 
building  areas;  insured  medical  at- 
tention for  all  workers;  and  particu- 
larly careful  watch  on  young  people 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  BROCHURE 

A  strikingly  beautiful  brochure  published  by  Nordberg  Mfg.  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
i;  illustrated  with  four  full-page  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  C.  R.  Slawter  depicting  types 
of  ships  of  the  Victory  fleet,  for  which  Nordberg  has  built  or  is  building  main  propulsion 
diesel  engines.  All  of  these  are  ships  building  in  American  shipyards  for  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  The  illustration  is  a  reproduction  from  one  of  these  sketches, 
showing  a  type  BB-3  aircraft  transport  motorship. 


looking  for  breakdown  and  particu- 
larly for  interference  with  meals. 
When  contagion  threatened,  units 
were  established  in  all  thickly  popu- 
lated and  vulnerable  areas  for  de- 
contamination of  clothing.  British 
Laundcrers  Association  took  over  the 
work  of  collection,  treatment  and  dis- 
posal of  all  civilian  clothing.  Special 
training  for  laundry  staffs  was  pro- 
vided 

Recreation  Valuable 

Boredom  was  found  to  end  in  real 
danger  to  health  and  to  safety  rules. 
Musk,  radio,  sports  and  wholesome 
social  events  were  recognized  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  war  effort. 
Our  own  housing  authorities  are  giv- 
ing this  excellent  attention.  Even^so, 
queer  cases  develop  from  being  trans- 
planted While  living  as  a  guest  in 
somi  df  these  housing  units  one  case 
was  noted— on  each  day  off,  this 
work*,  r  went  to  a  certain  drug  store  to 
study  for  hours  the  psychology  of  the 
feminine  visitors.  "I  can  tell  whether 
they  come  there  to  get  away  from 
men  or  to  find  them."  "And  what  do 
you  d(  while  you  sit  there?"  "I  just 
cat  waffles."  It  reminded  me  of  some 
of  the.  old-time  husky  shipbuilders 
who  could  live  on  sandwiches  and 
cascarets. 

Medical  Service  and  Food 

All  over  Britain,  two  general  and 

vital  objectives  have  been  sought 

•nedical  service  and  the  other 
in  food    In  medical  care,  endless  dif- 
ficulties   were    encountered    in    the 
•     of    doctors.     Committees 
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traveled  to  balance,  redistribute,  and 
arrange  for  the  pooling  of  services. 
More  women  were  trained  to  help. 
A  present  plan  proposes  to  extend 
the  existing  systems  of  compulsory 
health  insurance  to  all  citizens  with- 
out upper  income  limit,  whether 
gainfully  employed  or  not. 

Emergency  public  health  labora- 
tories have  been  established  all  over 
the  island  within  a  maximum  radius 
of  thirty  miles  of  any  doctor.  The 
staffs  do  not  stay  at  home  waiting, 
but  go  out  for  field  work  to  exter- 
minate the  small  invaders. 

In  the  fight  for  food  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  expansion  of  communal 
feeding.  There  had  been  too  much 
profit  motive  in  it,  and  far  too  many 
methods  of  poor  cooking  and  feed- 
ing, so  a  law  was  passed  compelling 
all  industrial  plants  of  over  250  work- 
ers to  provide  hot,  nutritious  meals 
for  all  shifts  at  reasonable  prices  un- 
der Government  subsidy  and  inspec- 
tion. It  was  reported  that  Britain 
might  not  have  gotten  through  this 
war  without  these  canteens,  and  that 
it  would  have  been  disastrous  with- 
out them.  Nutrition  plans  were  ac- 
tually greatly  expanded  when  the 
military  needs  were  most  desperate. 

Nutritious  drinks  were  arranged — 
some  flavored,  some  with  vegetable 
ingredients,  and  some  with  hot 
minced  meat.  As  a  result,  the  acci- 
dent rate  went  down  and  better  ef- 
fort and  better  output  were  uncon- 
sciously produced.  Even  sharp  reduc- 
tion of  toxic  jaundice  from  the  manu- 


facture of  T.N.T.  was  traced  to  bet- 
ter feeding. 

A  Lesson  for  America 

In  all  this,  where  our  workers  are 
not  adequately  fed,  and  where  war 
plants  with  sufficient  cafeterias  are 
almost  unknown,  we  find  our  great- 
est lesson.  We  have  not  yet  begun 
to  see  the  dangers  involved.  We  do 
not  know  yet  the  meaning  of  total 
war.  A  large  number  of  our  workers 
suffer  from  mild  or  even  serious  nu- 
trition deficiency.  Too  many  of  them 
without  home  facilities  grab  a  dough- 
nut and  a  cup  of  coffee  for  breakfast 
and  stand  in  line  at  lunch  time  for 
twenty  minutes  to  cram  down  some 
sandwiches  in  five  minutes.  It  is  slow 
digestive  suicide. 

Conferences  and  advisory  commit- 
tees will  not  meet  this  problem.  What 
is  needed  is  fixed  responsibility  and 
the  authority  and  power  for  real  ac- 
tion. Production  of  ships,  health, 
food,  housing  and  transportation,  ab- 
sentees and  morale  are  all  insepar- 
able. 'The  convoy  cannot  steam 
faster  than  the  slowest  ship." 

We  have  also  our  rat  problems 
and  our  malaria  problems  and  our 
insanities  against  vaccination.  All 
Pacific  rats  and  some  mice  are  poten- 
tial plague  carriers.  There  was  an 
outbreak  of  plague  in  New  Caledonia 
in  1941  from  an  unidentified  species 
of  rat.  The  plague  flea  was  taken  in 
the  Marquesas  Islands  some  time  ago. 
Rat-proofing  along  our  docks  and  on 
our  ships  is  not  yet  adequate. 

We  have  the  malaria  mosquito  in 
the  interior  of  the  state.  The  poten- 
tial danger  has  spread  in  the  Pacific 
islands.  It  is  stated  that  Hawaii  may 
lose  its  immunity  before  the  war  is 
over.  This  is  no  place  to  recount  the 
splendid  work  being  done  by  our 
services  in  checking  all  this. 

For  our  health  protection  in  this 
area,  we  shall  need  a  bold  and  blunt 
public  education  with  help  from 
every  plant  and  every  individual.  A 
loyal  American  does  what  he  can  to 
help  equalize  the  sacrifices  in  this 
war.  It  is  going  to  be  a  long  and 
bloody  affair  for  our  fighting  men  to 
put  down  a  nation  of  80,000,000  Jap- 
anese. Are  we  going  to  get  action  in 
time  or  only  after  a  loss  of  life  has 
to  spur  that  action?  Our  surgeon - 
general  has  well  said  that  we  must 
make  our  men  as  good  as  our  ma- 
chines. 

What  will  greatly  help  is  for  every 
citizen  to  appreciate  the  impertance 
and  the  dangers  of  our  coming  health 
problems  and  to  give  his  individual 
cooperation  and  support. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


Left    to    right    or 
Joseph     A.     Moo 
Joseph      A 
Mrs.   John   E.    Mm 

Jomni  R    Moore,  and  M 
Joseph     A. 

k  Is  the  daugM 
the  shipbuilder;  the 
two  sponsors  or 
douqhtcr\-in-law. 


Many  hundreds  attended  the  reception  in  the 
west  yard  mold  loft,  which  followed  the  triple 
launching;. 
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TRIPLE 
LAUNCHING 


The  three  ships  and  their 
charming  sponsors.  At  the 
left  is  the  Monarch  of  the 
Seos;  and  at  the  right, 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Moore,  Jr. 


The  Dean  of 

West  Coast 

Shipbuilding 

and  His  Aides 


Joseph  A.   Moor* 


Joseph  A.   Moore,  Jr., 
President 


James   R.    Moore, 
Executive  Vice  President 


Objective  Selection 
of  Supervisors 

by  C.  P.  Fonda 

rts    from    various    Br 
ihipyards   indicate   that   disorganize 
don  of  production  ia  one  of  our  most 
perplexing  bottle  necks    To  .1  certain 
degree  this  ia  the  inevitable  result  ol 
.i  combination  ol  inexperienced  help 
mJ  untrained  supervisors     In 
ing  man  power  difficulties  will 
vate  this  condition,  but  more  .u t«n 
tion  p.nd  to  Belection  and  training  ol 
■upervisora   now   will   contribute   to 
hotter  handling  of  this  problem. 

Indeed,  it  might  well  be  s.ud  that 
the  most  critical  problem  in  many 
shipyards  today  is  the  selection  ol 
supervisors  in  the  production 
departments  At  least,  this  is  the 
case  with  the  Marinship  Corporation, 
where  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  em 
ployed. 

Morale 

Good  morale  (and  with  it,  of 
course,  maximum  production)  re- 
quires supervisors  who  command  the 
confidence,  respect  and  cooperation 
of  employees  under  their  supervision. 
It  requires  men  with  adequate  or- 
ganizing  ability,  whose  technical 
knowledge  and  craft  skills  are  recog- 
nized as  superior.  Good  morale  re- 
quires also  the  spirit  of  loyal  team- 
work which  results  from  a  knowledge 
that  every  individual  has  an  equal 
chance  to  advance  himself.  This 
means  that  supervisory  employees 
should  never  be  "imported"  until 
every  means  of  developing  present 
personnel  is  exhausted.  All  em- 
ployees, whether  new  recruits  or  vet- 
erans, should  be  made  to  understand 
that  management  regards  each  of 
them  as  a  potential  supervisor. 

It  is  imperative  to  find  an  objective 
system  for  placing  men  in  supervisory 
positions,  a  system  which  will  at  least 
tend  to  reduce  the  influence  of  nepo- 
tism, favoritism  and  "politics." 

Objective  Selection 

Towards  that  end,  this  paper  urges 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
program  to  make  selection  of  em- 
ployees for  advancement  and  promo- 
tion on  as  objective  a  basis  as  possible. 
Such  a  program  should  be  one  which 
the  workers  themselves  can  readily 
comprehend  and  approve.  It  should 
apply  scientific  technique  to  the  pre- 
diction of  individual  performance, 
make  possible  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  each  man's  highest  skill,  and 


thus  tend  to  eliminate  cotdy  trial 

and  error  e>  ill.  it 

should  merit  trom  management  nil 

tuient   funds  and   power  to  ei    I 

nel  Department  with  the  abil 
on  effectively 
The  Personnel  Department's  activi- 
ties m  connection  with  nich  1  pro 
gram    would    embrace    two    general 
types 

(1)  A  Training  Division,  compe 
tently  staffed  and  equipped  to  give 
instruction  and  guidance  in  problems 
■  it  superv  isii  in;  and 

(2)  A    Personnel    Board,    whose 

power  to  determine  appointni 

supervisory  | 

lv  defined  and  relatively  great 

Training  Division 

The  Training  Division  should  offer 
supervisory  training  to  any  employee, 

new  or  old,  who  can  be  induced  to 
enroll  for  classes  held  during  his 
leisure  hours.  This  training  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  introdu 
compulsory  craft  training  provided 
each  new  employee  on  company  time. 

Every  employee  should  understand 
that  supervisors  will  he  selected  only 
from  enrollees  m  the  Supervisory 
training  courses,  and  should  be  urged 
to  enroll  at  such  time  as  either  (a) 
the  employee  feels  himself  qualified, 
or  (b)  the  Personnel  Department's 
records  indicate  his  readiness  to  un- 
dertake such  training 

Supervisory  courses  should 
of  classes  of  graded  development, 
with  strict  prerequisites  for  admis- 
sion, and  regular  "sampling"  for  in 
dividual  progress.  For  example,  only 
foremen  should  be  eligible  to  enroll 
in  classes  geared  specifically  to  fore- 
men's requirements.  On  the  other 
hand,  elementary  courses  should  be 
offered  even  to  new  employees.  The 
term  "supervisor"  as  employed  in  this 
paper  includes  all  employee-ratings 
from  leadermen  to  general  manager. 

The  curriculum  of  supervisory 
training  courses  should  include  both 
advanced  technical  instruction  in 
.methods  of  production  and,  at  least 
equally  important,  guidance  in  what 
might  be  called  "human  engineer 
ing,"  i.  e.,  leadership,  organization, 
management,  industrial  relations  and 
related  problems. 

Personnel  Board 

The  Personnel  Board  should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  the  best  qualified  candidate 
for  supervisory  positions  as  each 
opening  occurs.  It  should  be  pro- 
vided with  an  efficient  objective  sys- 
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I  evaluating  the  r 
didates  tor  super-.  11-     It 

should  be  equipped  with  .1-  inu,  h  in 

formation  regarding  each  in! 

o.  ailable,    and    be    capable    of 
making   reasonably   accurate    pi 
t   performance  ii 

It-  de.  lMons  should  be  baaed 
(.1)  information  provided  by  d 
sonnel  Department,  and  (b) 
tions  (,,  iln-  candidate,  whi  1  n 

pear  before  the  board  tor  a  p.  - 
interview   before   his   appointment    is 
confirmed. 

1  Vita  used  as  1  1mm-  foi  evaluating 
an  employee's  merits  would  include 

1       record  of  his  previous 

,.  (b)  his  perform- 
ance in  aptitude  and  intelligent 
(c)  his  standing  and  accomplishment 
in  the  training  courses,  and  (d)  the 
quality  of  work  on  his  present  job 
Information  regarding  work  on  his 
present  job  should  be  a  dominating 
factor  in  his  advancement.  It  would 
be  derived  from  regular  reports  sub 
nutted  by  his  immediate  superior 
and  should  include  an  estimate  of  his 
attitude,  growth  in  ability,  develop 
ment  of  skill,  his  relations  with  fellow- 
employees,  and  some  indication  as  to 
how  his  work  compares  with  theirs 

Union  Cooperation 

A  program  such  as  is  suggested 
here,  necessarily  in  the  briefest  form, 
would  receive  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  unions  whose  members  in  the 
yard  would  be  affected.  Most  union 
leaders  have  long  recognized  the  need 
for  such  a  program,  and  would  be 
glad  to  participate  in  it  if  approached 
properly.  Their  suggestions  should 
be  given  sincere  attention,  for  they 
will  appreciate  that  adoption  of  a 
plan  for  better  supervisor  selection 
will  eliminate  many  troublesome 
causes  of  friction  and  unrest. 

Conclusion 

The  advantages  of  a  plan  such  as 
proposed  here  are  many.  Among 
them  are: 

(1)  It  offers  a  means  of  encourag- 
ing development  of  employees  whose 
executive  ability  may  not  as  yet  have 
been  revealed. 

(2)  It  provides  a  method  for  al- 
lowing individuals  who  lack  initiative 
and  enterprise  to  eliminate  them- 
selves from  consideration  without 
rancor. 

(3)  It  would  speed  up  the  pro- 
curement of  the  most  competent 
available  supervision. 

(4)  It  is  vitally  important  to  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  good 
morale. 
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Production  of  merchant  types  of 
seagoing  vessels  over  2000  gross  tons 
in  the  United  States  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1945  has  more  than 
equaled  the  output  for  the  entire 
year  of  1942.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  present  rate  of  production  is 
maintained,  in  1943  the  industry  will 
considerably  more  than  double  the 
entire  output  for  the  year  1942. 

Between  January  1  and  June  30 
there  were  delivered  by  American 
shipyards  766  merchant  ships  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  5,706,175  tons  and 
a  deadweight  carrying  capacity  of  8,- 
458,935  tons.  Since  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  shipbuilding  industry  has  pro- 
duced  more  than  the  entire  American 
flag  fleet  that  existed  in  September, 
1939,  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe.  At  that  time  the  United 
States  had  some  1300  merchant  ves- 
sels of  11,600,000  deadweight  tons. 
Since  the  United  States  was  drawn 
into  the  war  in  December,  1941, 
there  have  been  delivered  into  serv- 
ice during  this  nineteen  months''  pe- 
riod a  total  of  1496  new  merchant 
vessels  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
about  16,575,000  tons.  In  addition, 
many  smaller  vessels,  together  with 
auxiliaries  and  combatant  types  for 
the  Navy,  have  also  been  turned  out 
by  American  shipyards. 

This  new  production,  combined 
with  the  American  fleet  of  Septem- 
ber, 1939,  totals  more  than  that  ac- 
credited to  the  first-ranking  maritime 
nation  in  the  world  in  pre-war  days. 
However,  sinkings  have  occurred  in 
the  fleets  of  all  nations,  and  the  exact 
totals  are  not  available  for  publica- 
tion, due  to  censorship  restrictions. 
It  can  be  safely  claimed  that,  regard- 
less <>l  the  depredations  of  war,  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  is  greater 
m  number  and  tonnage  than  the  com- 
bined pre-war  fleets  of  the  Axis  pow- 
ers, when  Japan  ranked  as  the  third 
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largest  maritime  power,  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy  in  fifth  and  sixth 
places. 

The  unprecedented  volume  of  mer- 
chant vessel  completions  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1943  includes  65  tank- 
ers of  over  1,000,000  deadweight  tons 
and  696  cargo  vessels  of  almost  7,- 
350,000  deadweight  tons,  plus  5  large 
vessels  of  the  combined  passenger 
and  cargo  type.  Of  the  cargo  ships, 
608  were  of  the  emergency  Liberty 
ship  type  and  the  balance  were  of  the 
higher  speed  C-l,  C-2  and  C-3  basic 
design  cargo  ships.  Thus  cargo  ships 
and  tankers  are  now  being  produced 
at  twice  the  rate  averaged  in  1942, 
when  652  freighters  were  finished,  of 
which  542  were  Liberty  ships  and  61 
tank  ships. 

The  addition  of  the  new  vessels  to 
the  United  States  tanker  fleet  no 
doubt  ranks  us  as  the  largest  oil 
tanker  operators  in  the  world.  The 
consummation  of  the  huge  tanker- 
building  program  for  the  Maritime 
Commission  now  under  contract  will 
further  enhance  our  position.  The 
pre-war  tanker  fleet  of  Norway  was 
sometimes  rated  as  the  most  modern 
and  probably  highest  speed  large 
group  of  tank  ships  in  the  world. 
Some  80  per  cent  of  our  pre-war 
tanker  fleet  was  limited  to  speeds  of 
12  knots  and  under,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  vessels  were  over  20  years  of 
age.  The  tankers  being  constructed 
today  are  capable  of  25  per  cent  more 
speed  on  the  average  than  the  pre- 
war fleet,  and  have  greater  carrying 
capacity. 

Of  the  total  merchant  vessels  de- 
livered in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  Pacific  Coast  shipyards  com- 
pleted 393  of  approximately  4,200,- 
000  deadweight  tons,  or  51  per  cent 
of  the  grand  total.  The  Atlantic 
Coast  shipyards  constructed   34   per 


cent,  or  259  vessels  of  over  3,000,000  | 
deadweight  tons,  and  the  Gulf  Coast 
completed  108  ships  of  1,150,000 
deadweight  tons,  representing  14  per 
cent  of  the  total.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  large  ore  carriers  have  been  I 
completed  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

To  the  world,  probably  the  most 
amazing  feature  of  the  production  of 
war  materials  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  speed  with  which  the 
10,500-deadweight-ton  Liberty  ships 
have  been  constructed.  Really  any 
comparison  with  previous  efforts  can 
not  be  analogous,  due  to  the  different 
technique  employed,  the  basic  differ- 
ence being  the  extensive  use  of  weld- 
ing in  place  of  riveting.  While  some 
difficulties  have  been  encountered,  it 
must  be  realized  that  1037  vessels 
were  completed  and  put  into  service 
during  a  period  of  18  months,  and  by 
the  time  this  report  is  issued  there 
will  probably  be  1262  vessels  of  the 
Liberty  type  ready  for  service  or 
on  the  high  seas.  This  mammoth 
achievement  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, our  shipbuilding  industry 
and  our  labor,  is  history-making,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  large  number 
of  combat  ships  and  others  built  for 
the  Navy,  Army  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  general  program.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  tonnage  has  been  turned 
out  for  our  Navy,  and  that  about  the 
same  total  of  personnel  is  employed 
in  new  naval  shipbuilding  as  in  mer- 
chant ship  construction  in  United 
States  shipyards. 

The  average  time  to  construct 
these  Liberty  ships  was  about  79 
days.  In  initiating  a  program  in  a 
shipyard,  the  first  ship  generally 
takes  about  200  to  300  days  to  build, 
and  the  time  is  reduced  for  subse- 
quent ships  of  similar  type.  The  first 
new  yards  to  be  established  are  now 
constructing  vessels  in  as  little  as  28 
to  32  days  from  the  laying  of  the  keel 
to  the  delivery  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
(Page  96,  please) 
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indg*trial  orf  of  Webster 
Brinkley  Co. 


The  isometric  drawing     reproduc 
ion  of  objects  on  .1  single  plan 
Bed  widely  in  the  assembly  shops  ol 

he  Webster-Brinkley  Co.,  Seattle. 
Washington,  to  step  up  production  of 
marine  machinery  for  wartime  U.  S. 

Navy  and  Maritime  Commission 
jraft — corvettes,  C2  ships.  Liberty 
Jiips,  tank  landing  erat't,  task  land- 
ing craft.  Navy  net  tenders  and  mine 
sweepers. 

Blue  print  reading  requires  par- 
ocular  training  and  skill,  but  an  iso- 
metric drawing  does  not  demand 
technical  knowledge  for  interpreta- 
tion and  thus  is  especially  valuable 
during  the  current  period  of  critical 
labor  shortage. 

Isometric  drawings  of  parts,  assem- 
blies and  major  subassemblies  are  not 
only  used  in  the  W-B  assembly 
shops,  but  in  the  instruction  books 
which  accompany  this  machinery  to 
the  points  of  installation  and  use. 
Drawings  can  be  reproduced  photo- 
graphically to  any  sue  requirements 
Also,  isometric  projections  made 
before  the  machinery  is  manufac- 
tured provide  a  clearly  factual  pic- 
ture of  all  of  its  intricacies  and  en- 
able the  engineers  to  make  many  nec- 
essary design  changes  before  poduc- 
tion  is  started. 

The  isometric  drawing  of  a  cross- 
section  of  the  W-B  design  24"  plan- 
etary capstan-windlass,  shown  here, 
is  a  particularly  interesting  instance, 


Diometlic  -fltt 


as  it  is  a  composite  work,  indicative 
of  the  meticulously  prepared  back- 
ground existing  with  such  a  drawing. 
Details  of  the  housing  were  so  in- 
tricate that  separate  isometrics  were 
made  of  each  detail;  then  these  were 
photographed,  attached  to  the  orig- 
inal drawing,  and  the  entire  piece 
photographed.      The     result     was     a 


drawing  which  reduced  this  intricate 
assembly  to  readily  discernible,  read 
ily  understandable  visual  propor 
tions,  even  to  the  new  men  working 
in  the  capstan-windlass  assembly 
area. 

Richard  C.  Kirstem  has  come  from 
Chicago  to  specialize  in  this  form  of 
wartime  art    it  Webster- Brinkley. 


Isometric     drawing     of     o     cross-section     of     the 
company's  design  of  planetary   capstan-windlass. 
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"Pie&el  Maintenance 

Paul  Good  ^ivldendi 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  ma- 
chinery and  its  operation  has  the 
maintenance  factor  been  so  vitally 
important.  Even  prior  to  the  present 
emergency,  extensive  and  complete 
maintenance  programs  were  too  fre- 
quently neglected,  at  the  expense  of 
high  replacement  costs.  Formerly 
parts  were  readily  available  from  the 
factory  or  service  depot.  Now  there 
is  the  possibility  of  not  being  able  to 
obtain  parts  because  of  inability  to 
obtain  priority  or  allotment,  but  in 
many  instances,  if  the  part  is  manu- 
factured from  critical  materials,  such 
as  aluminum,  copper  or  alloy  steels, 
the  procurement  of  the  part  may  be 
delayed  because  of  allocations  and  al- 
lotments. 

Today  the  operators  of  all  machin- 
ery are  facing  this  severe  problem.  It 
can  best  be  minimized,  and  in  manv 
cases  solved,  by  setting  up  a  good, 
complete  and  comprehensive  main- 
tenance schedule.  In  addition,  a 
proper  educational  program  should 
be  instituted  on  the  subject  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  for  the  benefit 
of  those  directly  connected  with  the 
machinery. 

To  assist  the  operator  of  diesel  en- 
gines, a  few  important  points  are 
brought  out  as  suggestions  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  cleanliness  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. To  a  large  degree,  the 
appearance  of  the  engine  and  the  en- 
gine room  indicates  the  appreciation 
and  care  that  the  machinery  has  re- 
ceived. Have  a  place  for  all  tools  and 
equipment,  see  that  they  are  clean, 
'"■"lit, lined,  and  in  good  working  ol- 
der for  instant  and  ready  use."  All 
service  lines  should  be  kept  tight  and 
free  of  leaks,  and  all  exposed  metal 
-  should  he  painted  or  kept 
bright  and  not  allowed  to  become 
rusty  and  dirty. 

Second,  all  gages  and  thermome- 
ters should  be  kept  in  good  working 
order.     Replace    them    when    broken 
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or  worn  out.  It  is  from  these  instru- 
ments only  that  accurate  indications 
of  operating  conditions  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  advisable  occasionally  to 
have  these  instruments  calibrated.  If 
the  engine  is  equipped  with  thermo- 
couples and  pyrometer,  clean  the 
thermocouple  tips  of  carbon  at  regu- 
lar intervals. 

Third,  a  tabulated  routine,  record- 
ing all  maintenance  functions,  should 
be  set  up.  This  required  "paper 
work";  however,  by  use  of  proper 
discretion  and  intelligent  organiza- 
tion, a  suitable  record-keeping  system 
can  be  set  up,  which  will  pay  hand- 
some dividends,  for  only  by  such  rec- 
ords can  maintenance  be  properly 
handled. 

In  all  cases,  the  manufacturer's 
instruction  book  and  maintenance 
schedules  should  be  followed  by  op- 
erators without  deviation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  presented  as  a  guide  for 
routine  maintenance: 

Hourly:  All  parts  of  the  engine 
should  be  felt  frequently  to  detect 
any  excessive  temperatures,  particu- 
larly on  the  cylinder  head  and  cylin- 
der side  covers.  Level  of  the  lubri- 
cating oil  in  the  service  tank  should 
be  observed  and  recorded.  Watch 
for  sudden  gain  or  loss  of  level. 
Headings  on  all  instruments  should 
be  noted  and  recorded.  Turn  the 
handles  of  cleanable  type  lubricating 
and  fuel  oil  filters  if  such  are  installed 
in  their  respective  systems. 

Daily  (every  24  hours):  Open 
drain  plugs  of  fuel  and  lube  oil  filters 
and  tanks  to  drain  out  any  water  or 
sludge  which  may  have  accumulated. 
Bleed  fuel,  lube  oil  and  water  systems 
of  air. 

Weekly   (every  60  hours):  Check 

all  external  linkages,  particularly  gov- 
ernor and  fuel  linkages,  for  freeness 
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of  operation.  Lubricate  all  of  these 
moving  parts. 

Monthly  (every  250  hours):    Re 

move  inspection  covers  and  checl 
crankcase  sump.  Remove  oil  from 
sump  and  observe  for  condition  and 
presence  of  water  or  sludge.  If  any 
is  present,  determine  the  cause. 
Check  camshaft  and  valve  gear.  Ob- 
serve freeness  of  operation  and  wear, 
if  any. 

Every  Six  Months  (every  1500 
hours):  Flush  cooling  system  to  re 
move  any  scale  that  may  have  accum- 
ulated. Observe  condition,  and  if 
found  bad  increase  the  frequency  of 
the  period  of  flushing.  Clean  heat 
exchangers  and  lubricating  oil  cool- 
ers. Inspect  gear  case  and  observe 
back  lash  of  gears  and  radial  and 
thrust  clearance  of  timing  gears. 

Annually   (every  3000  hours):    A 

general  and  thorough  inspection  of  I 
the  entire  engine,  pulling  at  least  one 
piston  and  cylinder  head,  should  be 
made.  Replace  all  worn  parts,  clean 
all  parts  thoroughly,  and  reassemble 
in  accordance  with  the  manufactur- 
er's recommendations.  Check  pack- 
ing glands  of  all  pumps.  Repack  if 
necessary. 

Every  time  that  the  engine  is  open 
for  inspection  or  being  worked  on, 
the  importance  of  cleanliness  again 
cannot  be  overstressed.  If  service 
piping  is  removed,  see  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly flushed  before  it  is  used  to 
conduct  fuel,  lube  oil,  starting  air  or 
water,  to  the  engines. 

By  maintaining  a  schedule  and  fol- 
lowing rules  of  care  and  operation  re- 
ligiously and  specifically,  even  the 
most  inexperienced  operator  can 
gain  long  trouble-free  service  from 
his  equipment.  However,  the  basis 
of  proper  maintenance  is  "to  keep 
records."  Recorded  information  en- 
ables your  maintenance  program  to 
function  successfully.  It  means  longer 
nonstop  performance  of  equipment, 
so  vital  now  to  bring  this  world  war 
to  its  earliest  possible  conclusion. 
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Much  speculative  discussion  has 
risen  about  the  so-called  Victory 
hip  design,  which  was  tentatively 
nnounced  some  months  hack  as  the 
Maritime  Commission's  substitute  for 
he  Liberty  ship  design  in  order  to 
;et  a  faster  cargo  vessel  that  would 
till  lend  itself  to  rapid,  multiple  con- 
truction.  The  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  recently  released  the  gen- 
ral  characteristics  of  this  vessel  and 
;iven  some  of  the  Liberty  shipyards 
he  go-ahead  sign  for  their  construc- 
tor!. 

According  to  the  Commission's  an- 
louncement,  contracts  for  411  of 
hese  vessels  have  been  let  and  pro- 
luction  is  expected  to  be  under  way 
a  the  fall  of  1943,  with  first  deliver- 
ers early  in  1944. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  general 
ppearance  of  the  Victory  design 
rhe  general  characteristics  of  the 
liberty  and  of  the  Victory  are  corn- 
ered in  the  table  herewith: 


Tii  any  reader  who  is  intelligently 

curious,  a  study  of  these   figures  re- 
veals some  very  interesting  facts. 

The  Victory,  with  5  ft,  more  beam 
and  1?  ft.  6  in.  more  length  than  the 
Liberty,  has  the  same  total  dead- 
weight, but  must  have  a  consider- 
ably greater  displacement  Ipaded, 
even  though  her  lines  are  finer  fore 
and  aft. 

The  Victory  will  have  15  knots 
speed,  in  comparison  with  1 1  for  the 
Liberty,  but  to  get  that  speed  raise 
of  approximately  37  per  cent,  the 
horsepower  is  raised  more  than  140 
per  cent. 

No  figures  on  steam  conditions 
have  been  released,  but  let's  assume 
450  psi  and  750°  F.  for  the  Victory 
as  against  220  psi  for  the  Liberty. 
The  turbine  job  on  the  Victory  would 
give  a  fuel  consumption  rate  of  about 
0.65  pounds  per  shp  hour,  and  the 
reciprocating  job  on  the  Liberty 
would  give  1 .2  pounds  shp  hour.  The 
Liberty  would  burn  3000  pounds  and 


Victory  Liberty 

Length 455   feet  441  ft.  6  ins. 

Beam 62  feet  57  feet 

Deadweight  tonnage 10,800  10,800 

Cargo  tonnage 9146  9146 

Engine  horsepower 6000  or  more  2500 

Propulsion  power Steam  turbine-gear       Steam  reciprocating 

Decks 3 

Speed 15   knots  11    knots 
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the  Victory  3900  pounds  of  mi!  an 
hour.  Assuming  a  6000-nautical-mile 
round  voyage,  the  Victory  would 
make  it  in  400  hours'  steaming  time 
and  would  burn  780  tons  of  oil;  the 
Libert>-  would  make  it  in  545  hours 
steaming  time,  and  would  burn  817 
,'  tons  of  oil.  Assuming  a  week's  turn 
around  at  each  end  of  the  voyage, 
the  Victory  would  make  1 1  round 
trips  a  year,  and  leave  days  enough 
for  annual  docking  and  overhaul.  On 
the  same  basis,  the  Liberty  would 
make  nine  round  trips  a  year. 

Assuming  both  ships  loaded  to 
deadweight  cargo  limit:  the  Victory 
would  carry  in  round  numbers  100,- 
000  tons  of  cargo  each  way  per  year 
on  a  fuel  consumption  for  steaming 
at  sea  of  8580  tons;  and  the  Liberty 
would  carry  81,300  tons  of  cargo  each 
way  and  burn  7353  tons  of  oil  for 
propulsion. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  consid- 
ered singly  a  Victory  ship  equals  a 
little  more  than  1 '  4  Liberty  ships  in 
cargo  carrying  capacity.  Traveling 
in  convoy,  in  order  to  achieve  this 
measure  of  superiority,  the  compari- 
son would  have  to  be  made  between 
a  convoy  composed  wholly  of  Victory 
ships  and  one  composed  entirely  of 
Liberty  ships. 

The  Victory  ship  has  the  additional 
advantage  that  it  is  much  more  in 
line  with  the  modern  American  idea 
of  proper  design  for  cargo  liner 
service. 
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Portland  Firm  Makes 
Record  Production  on  Big 
Triple-Expansion  Engines 

On  August  20  the  Iron  Fireman! 
Industrial  Division  in  Portland,  Orel 
gon,  completed  its  200th  marine  en'l 
gine,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Oregon! 
Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The  Iron] 
Fireman  Manufacturing  Company] 
supplies  all  the  engines  for  the  I 
famous  Portland  Kaiser  Liberty  ship- 
yard. 

It  was  on  April  12  that  Iron  Fire-| 
man  celebrated  the  delivery  of  the! 
100th  engine.  That  was  a  memorable! 
occasion,  because  it  was  just  101 
months  after  the  first  engine  had! 
been  delivered. 

Each  month  the  company  sets  new] 
production  marks.  The  second  hun-| 
dred  engines  were  built  in  four! 
months  and  eight  days. 

Now  the  production  schedule  callsl 
for  JO  engines  a  month,  and  at  pres'j 
ent  the  company  has  contracts! 
enough  to  keep  at  that  schedule  until  I 
early  next  summer. 

These  marine  engines  for  Libert} 
ships  weigh  270,000  pounds,  and] 
have  a  stroke  of  48  inches  and  cylin- 
ders  which  range  from  24J/2  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  high-pressure-cylin-  ] 
der  and  37  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
medium  -  pressure  -  cylinder  to  70 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  low-pres- 
sure-cylinder. 


The  200th  engine  built  by   lr 
Fireman   Industrial   Division. 
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For  the  fifth  time  in  tour  years  the 
former  U.  S.  Pipe  Bending  Company, 
now  the  U.  S.  Pipe  .md  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  San  Francisco,  has 
expanded  to  meet  the  demands  for  its 
services  and  products.  This  progres- 
sive firm  has  now  acquired  the  Amer- 
ican Marble  Works  of  South  San 
Francisco,  and  has  revamped  that 
concern  into  a  modern  pipe  fabricat- 
ing and  manufacturing  plant. 

The  site  comprises  seven  acres  of 
level  ground  on  which  stood  a  heavy 
frame  building  1 00  feet  wide  and  250 
feet  long,  having  two  50-foot  bays. 
This  building  was  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  heavy  concrete  ship- 
ping and  receiving  floor,  served  at  the 
side  and  both  ends  by  spur  tracks. 

Here  U.  S.  Pipe  has  put  in  a  good 
rock-fill  base,  surmounted  by  a  heavy 
concrete  floor,  and  installed  nine  of 
its  pipe  bending  machines  with  capac- 
ities from  J/2'inch  to  8-inch,  and 
twenty  J00-ampere  welding  machines. 

Over  one  of  the  bays  of  the  shop 
is  a  30-ton-capacity  electric  traveling 
bridge  crane,  and  there  are  three 
traveling  gantry  type  cranes. 


This  South  San  Francisco  shop  is 
being  operated  in  addition  to  the  two 
San    Francisco    plants,   and    will    spe- 


Sample  ( 
fabricate 
pipe. 


rialize  on  pipe  bending  and  welded 
pipe  fabrication,   This  work  i 
being    done    largely    tor    shi| 
Among  thoi  M  rinship 

Corporation,  California  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,    Kai  Inc., 

Richmond  Yard  No   ■»  ol  th<    • 
Company,  and  the  M 


The  Fremont  Street  plain  of  1     S 

Pipe  is  now  gpe<  ializing  on  the  pro 
duction  ol  steel  valves,  and  thi  I  i  I 
Street  plant  on  cast  steel  pipe  fittings, 
torged  steel  fittings  and  forged  steel 
flanges 

U.  S.  Pipe  claim-  to  have  a  crew 
ol  the  most  expert  pipe  welders  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  .md  is  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  move  to  South 
San  Francisco  was  made  without  ap 
preciable  loss  in  tins  welding  crew. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected, 
the  specialization  in  the  three  shops 
has  led  to  a  marked  increase  ln  t'11' 
speed  of  production.  That  this  has 
been  achieved  with  no  loss  of  quality 
is  attested  by  the  illustrations,  show 
ing  examples  of  the  pipe  fabrication 
in  the  new  plant. 
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KnOUILEDGE  IS  THE  STRAIGHT 
COURSE  TO  HDURniEmEHT 


A  %efurtime*d]p*  2>ecA  O^iceU 


by  "The  Skipper" 


Questions  Welcomed.   Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco,  California 


THE  LIBERTY  SHIP 


Dear  Skipper: 

Would  you  kindly  discuss  the  Lib' 
erty  ship  in  your  next  issue?  Tell  us 
just  what  is  wrong  with  them.  I  have 
heard  several  shipmasters  say  that 
they  would  never  again  go  to  sea  in 
one.  I  have  heard  others  say  that 
they  would  rather  sail  as  chief  mate 
of  a  "C"  type  ship  than  go  out  as 
master  of  a  Liberty.  Is  this  feeling 
justified,  and  are  they  enough  inferior 
to  the  "C"  type  to  be  that  marked? 
What  are  their  weaknesses?  Why  do 
their  compasses  give  so  much  trouble? 
If  you  will  answer  these  questions 
and  give  us  any  other  useful  informa- 
tion about  the  Liberty  ship,  it  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  L.  J. 

ANSWER 

Your  letter  is  a  most  welcome  one, 
for  "The  Skipper"  has  been  waiting 
for  months  now  to  discuss  this  very 
important  part  of  our  "bridge  of 
ships,"  for  he  too  has  heard  these  dis- 
paraging remarks  about  the  EC-2 
Liberty  ships.  For  the  past  several 
months  "The  Skipper"  has  investi- 
gated this  subject  pretty  thoroughly, 
having  discussed  at  great  length  these 
ships  with  masters,  officers  and  the 
crews  that  sail  them,  and  has  found 
much  that  was  good  about  these  fine 
vessels. 

There  is  one  thing  that  as  sailors 
we  must  all  remember,  and  that  is 
that  the  perfect  ship  has  never  been 
built,  and  when  the  day  comes  that 
a  ship  is  finally  built,  entirely  free  of 
faults,  she  will  probably  sink  at  her 
launching  from  the  weight  of  her 
own  perfection. 


We  are  firmly  convinced  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Liberty 
ship  that  a  sailor  cannot  remedy,  and 
that  as  a  ship  she  is  able  to  go  to  sea, 
safely  reach  her  destination  and  de- 
liver the  goods,  turn  about  and  return 
to  do  the  job  right  over  again. 

Because  you  have  requested  a  dis- 
cussion of  her  faults  rather  than  her 
virtues,  we  shall  start  with  the  faults 
most  commonly  expressed  and  shall 
discuss  them  one  at  a  time.  Perhaps 
by  bringing  them  out  into  the  cold 
light  of  day,  they  will  probably 
shrink  to  their  proper  unimportant 
place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

The  Bridge 

Complaint  No.  1.  "They  are  an 
open  bridge  job,  and  as  such  uncom- 
fortable." Another  version  of  this  is 
that  "they  have  a  fine  wheelhouse 
that  you  cannot  see  out  of!"  and  so 
on  about  the  bridge . 

The  best  answer  to  that  is  the  fact 
that,  in  this  world  at  war,  any  officer 
that  stands  a  bridge  watch  in  any 
spot  in  the  ship  where  he  does  not 
have  a  clear  and  unobstructed  view 
of  the  horizon  at  all  times,  and  of  the 
sky  above  it,  is  derelict  in  his  duty, 
and  is  not  taking  with  the  proper 
amount  of  seriousness  his  responsi- 
bility to  his  ship,  her  cargo,  and  the 
hundred  or  more  lives  entrusted  to 
his  care.  Just  as  blind  spots  in  a 
plane  are  death  to  an  aviator,  so  also 
are  they  apt  to  cover  the  angle  of  ap- 
proach of  the  fatal  torpedo;  therefore 
no  matter  how  high  the  wheelhouse 
is  built,  on  any  safely  run  ship  the 
watches  are  stood  one  deck  higher. 
This  is  a  condition  brought  about  by 
the  war  and  cannot  be  blamed  on  the 
Liberty  ship  alone. 


Ventilation 

Complaint  No.   2.    They  are  hot 
ships.    The  quarters  are  hot  and  un- 
comfortable.    This   is   unfortunately 
true,  due  to  some  extent  to  their  con- 
struction, but  this  warm  construction, 
though  uncomfortable  in  the  tropics, 
is  very  welcome   in  the  North  At-  I 
lantic  and  on  the  Murmansk  run,  so  I 
this  complaint  is  not  uniformly  true.  I 
Again  much  of  the  discomfort  is  due 
to     the    blackout    condition     under 
which  ships  must  operate.  Once  these 
ships  are  able  to  run  free  and  open 
they  will  not  be  especially  hot,  and 
remember  that  under  blackout  con-  I 
ditions  or  in  the  tropics  all  ships  are 
equally  hot. 

Originally,  the  galley,  being  in- 
side, was  designed  pretty  well  shut 
off  from  ventilation,  but  all  of  the 
latter  Libertys  launched  have  a 
blower  in  the  galley  that  helps  out 
the  working  conditions  in  this  im- 
portant department. 

Speed 

Complaint  No.  3.  They  are  slow. 

This  is  only  too  true;  however  most 
of  them  are  doing  well  over  their  de- 
signed speed.  Some  of  them  are  do- 
ing much  better  than  what  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  classing  as  fast  freight- 
ers a  few  years  ago.  The  change-over 
to  a  higher  powered  plant  will  event- 
ually take  care  of  the  speed  problems. 
Always,  these  days,  the  fast  ships  are 
slowed  down  by  the  slowest  vessel 
in  the  convoy,  so  that  even  the  fastest 
of  them  cannot  always  use  their  speed 
to  advantage. 

Because  of  their  slowness  they  are 
often  routed  differently  from  the 
faster  vessels,  and  the  safety  factor 
to  ship  and  cargo  just  about  balances 
out  in  the  long  run. 

Compasses 

Complaint  No.  4.  Their  compasses-. 

The  magnetic  compasses  on  a  Lib- 
erty ship  are  perfectly  all  right,  but 
under  war  conditions  they  are  called 
upon  to  do  the  impossible.  These 
compasses  are  controlled  by  natural 
laws,  and  these  we  cannot  change  no 
matter  how  skillful  or  rapid  we  be- 
come in  shipbuilding  or  shipfitting. 

When  ships  were  built  from  the 
keel  up,  plate  by  plate  on  one  ways 
and  on  one  heading,  a  definite  mag- 
netism was  built  into  her,  which  we 
knew  as  subpermanent  magnetism. 
This  subpermanent  magnetism  had 
its  positive  and  negative  poles,  de- 
pendent upon  the  heading  of  the  ship 
while  she  was  being  built.  This  was 
called  subpermanent  because  it  was 
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u-.irK  permanent,  .inJ  remain* 
it.mt  until  the  ship  had  major  altera 
dons  performed 

This  subpermanent  magnetism  gave 
ach  vessel  a  known  polarity  that 
sould  Hi-  easily  compensated  tor.  and 
once  the  compasses  had  settled  down 
liter  adjustment,  they  functioned  in 
lance  with  these  established 
natural  laws  ol  magnetic  attraction, 
hence  gave  very  little  trouble  On 
■any  ships  the  frequent  azimuths  be 
ame  repetitious,  and  any  change  in 
deviation  was.  more  often  than  not, 
due  to  .1  t.uiltv  bearing. 

litions  arc  vastly  different  in 
the  construction  ol  the  Liberty  ships 
it  today.  These  vessels  .ire  largely 
prefabricated,  in  sizable 
varying  parts  of  the  builders1  yard, 
and  frequently  in  inland  areas.  E.ieh 
of  these  prefabricated  sections  Bets 
up  its  own  magnetic  poles  as  it  is 
built,  and  transported, 

If  you  would  try  to  figure  out  the 
polarity  of  a  heap  of  six-inch  mag- 
nets, rough  piled  and  crisscrossed  on 
a  table,  you  would  be  in  the  same 
position  as  the  man  trying  to  adjust 
your  compass  on  a  prefabricated  ship. 
These  many  sections  of  the  ship,  each 
with  their  own  polarity,  are  welded 
together  and  the  magnetic  influence 
ot  each  part  is  pulling  and  working 
on  the  one  adjacent.  It  cannot  result 
in  anything  but  a  magnetic  upheaval 
within  the  hull  of  the  ship,  until  time 
alone  lets  the  ship  settle  down  and 
adopt  her  own  polarity,  according  to 
magnetic  laws  of  force. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  a  ship 
that  is  delivered  to  her  operators  on 
Monday  is  probably  scheduled  for 
deperming  on  Wednesday.  This  dc- 
perming,  as  its  name  implies,  is  an 
attempt  to  remove  some  of  the  com- 
ponents of  subpermanent  magnetism. 
It  also  adds  to  the  magnetic  struggle 
within  the  structure  of  the  ship  itself. 

The  electric  cables  of  the  deperm- 
ing process  are  hardly  removed  from 
around  the  vessel  when  the  modern 
miracle  man,  the  compass  adjuster, 
comes  aboard.  He  carefully  adjusts 
the  compasses  for  the  magnetism  he 
finds  in  the  ship  at  the  moment,  and 
gives  you  a  fine  deviation  card,  that 
is  usually  in  error  before  the  ink  is 
dry  upon  it.  With  this  card  you  go  to 
sea,  and  you  are  shocked  with  your 
first  azimuth. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  com- 
pass adjuster,  nor  of  the  compass,  but 
is  due  entirely  to  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  magnetism  within  the 
ship  itself.  There  are  only  two  pos- 
sible errors  in  the  adjustment,  under- 


•n    t«    overcorrection,    and 

seemingly    to    date,    the    majority    <'t 
■  •     have   met   have   been 

corrected  at  the  start     I  ither  condi 

tion  is  easily  remedied  hv  the  -hip 
master  m  a  tew  bnel  minutes,  it  he 
will  but  take  the  time 

In    the    traj  •    01     ic  kl    under    the 

compass  there  are  installed  magnets 

athwartships   and    fore   and   aft      On 

magnetic   headings   north   or   south, 
the  athwartships  magnets  are  u 
compensate     lor    the     athwartships 
component  lanent    mag 

netism,  while  on  magnetic  headings 

east  01  west,  the  tore  and  aft  11 

I    tli.-    lore   and   alt 

component    ol    subpermanent    mag 

netism.  This  is  all  there  is  to  it,  with 
no  involved  computations  necessary. 
If  your  compasses  have  been  over- 
corrected,  as  so  often  seems  to  be  the 
ease,  first  put  her  head  on  magnetic 
north,  steady  her  up  and  get  your 
hearing.  Now  take  the  bottom  mag- 
nets in  the  tray  and  move  them  down 
one  space,  then  check  to  see  if  this 
compass  is  more  nearly  correct.  It  is 
best  to  leave  a  bit  of  deviation  there 
to  be  further  decreased  on  heading 
south. 

Repe.it  this  operation  on  east  and 
west  headings,  and  if  your  compass 
was  originally  overcorrected,  this  will 
improve  the  first  adjustment  and  re- 
duce your  deviation.  If  it  hasn't 
helped  or  increased  the  deviation, 
that  should  have  been  apparent  when 
you  moved  the  first  magnet,  and  if 
it  has  not,  and  these  magnets  do  not 
overcome  your  trouble,  then  look  to 
your  flinders  bar. 

On  some  ships  12  inches  of  flinders 
bar  seem  to  be  required  to  overcome 
the  vertical  component,  and  on  others 
9  inches  does  the  trick.  The  deperm- 
ing is  supposed  to  remove  the  vertical 
component,  or  at  least  reduce  it  to  a 
safe  margin  for  war  needs. 

One  other  important  influence  on 
the  compass,  of  course,  is  the  mag- 
netic influence  of  the  war  materials 
that  our  ships  are  carrying  these 
days.  Much  of  the  cargo  is  of  high 
grade  steel,  and  has  its  own  effect 
upon  your  compasses.  It  is  well  when 
you  go  on  the  loading  berth  to  note 
the  ship's  head,  record  it  twice  a  day, 
taking  azimuths  at  the  same  time  and 
also  check  with  distant  ranges  or  ob- 
iects  while  at  the  dock.  You  cannot 
have  too  much  information  about 
your  compass  and  its  actions  before 
you  put  out  to  sea.  We  were  aboard 
a  vessel  the  other  day  where  the  cap- 
tain  kept  a   watch   set  on   apparent 


tune  in  the  chartroom  for  the  dura 
lion  ol  hi-  st 

i,  h    morning   when   the 
chronometers  were   wound,  an 
quent  azimuths  were  taken  during  the 
day  hv  the  junior  officers    Th. 

One    master   that    was    well    in  I 
about    hi>    compass,    and    had    little 

trouble  with   it 

Another  important  item  I-  to  have 
a   deviation  table   lor  vour   -hip  with 
the   degaussing   turned  on   and   prop 
erlv  s,t   lor  the  locality.    This  will  be 
invaluable    when    making    a    landfall, 
where    you    will    have    to    havi 
COilj    energized    for    safet) 
masters  we  have  talked  with  energize 
their  coils   several   days   before   they 
are   required   to.   in  order   to   have   a 
thorough   check   on   their   com| 
This    idea    is    one    that    we    endorse 
fully,    for   the   slight   addition 
ol    the   energizing   more   than   offsets 
the  time  saved  and  additional  safety 
to  the  vessel  by  knowing  fully  what 
the  compasses  will  do  before  making 
the  coast. 

The  Liberty  ship  was  built,  of 
course,  as  a  war  measure,  capable  of 
rapid  production  and  good  carrying 
ability.  To  this  end,  the  designers 
and  builders  have  done  a  remarkable 
iob.  These  vessels  are  especially  sta- 
ble ships,  capable  of  carrying  a  good 
deckload,  with  excellent  facilities  for 
ballasting  as  the  need  arises.  All 
double-bottom  tanks  should  be  kept 
pressed  up  at  all  times,  especially 
with  a  deckload.  This  is  easily  ac- 
complished with  her  oil-carrying  ca- 
pacity and  the  distribution  of  her 
tanks. 

The  information  provided  to  the 
master  in  the  Operation  Instructions 
and  Stability  book  is  clear,  concise 
and  easily  understood.  By  following 
the  simple  formulas  provided,  the 
master  has  an  understanding  and  con- 
trol of  his  ship  that  has  never  been 
available  in  any  other  type  ship,  ex- 
cept by  involved  and  tedious  formu- 
las that  drove  men  to  rule-of-thumb 
methods. 

These  ships  handle  well  and  steer 
fine,  have  good  auxiliaries  and  equip- 
ment, and  usually  make  better  than 
their  designed  speed.  Their  power 
plant  is  simple  and  easily  handled, 
their  fresh  water  capacity  is  ample 
and  well  arranged. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  are 
sure  that,  given  another  year  of  oper- 
ation, the  Liberty  ship  will  have  just 
as  many  loyal  boosters  as  she  has 
fault  finders,  if  that  condition  does 
not  exist  already. 
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by  "The  Chief" 

"The  Chiefs"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
Pacific   Marine   Review,   500  Sansome  Street,  San   Francisco,  California 


Electric  Drive  Tankers 

X— GOVERNOR  AND  CONTROL  MECHANISM 


The  governing  system  is  designed 
to  maintain  constant  speed  of  the  tur- 
bine under  varying  load  and  steam 
conditions,  and  includes  an  emer- 
gency device  that  closes  the  throttle 
valve  when  the  turbine  overspeeds. 

An  assembly  of  the  valves  and 
governing  parts,  showing  how  they 
are  mechanically  and  hydraulically 
connected,  is  given  in  Fig.  1.  The  de- 
sign  of  the  several  parts  permits  that 
the  speed  of  the  turbine  shall  deter- 
mine and  control  the  amount  of  steam 
passing  through  the  turbine  nozzles. 

As  indicated  in  Fig.  1,  the  oil  pump 
and  the  main  governor  are  driven 
through  a  worm  and  gear,  the  worm 
being  directly  connected  to  the  shaft 
of  the  low-speed  member  of  the  re- 
duction gear  and  thereby  driving  the 
governor  at  a  speed  that  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  tur- 
bine. With  an  increase  in  turbine 
speed  the  governor  weights  move 
outward  and  draw  the  pilot  valve 
downward;  with  a  reduction  in  tur- 
bine speed  the  weights  move  in  and 
push  the  pilot  valve  upward.  It  is 
the  position  of  the  pilot  valve  with 
respect  to  the  pilot-valve  bushing 
that  determines  the  flow  of  oil  to 
the  operating  cylinder,  and  therefore 
the  position  of  the  operating  valves 
tli.it  admit  steam  to  the  turbine. 

The  flow  of  oil  from  the  oil  pump 
to  the  hydraulic  cylinder  can  be 
traced  in  Fig.  1.  When  the  pilot 
is  raised  to  a  position  that  cov- 
port  in  the  pilot-valve  hushing 
(as  the  result  of  a  reduction  in  tur- 
bim  Speed),  full  oil  pressure  is  ex- 
erted on  the  piston  of  the  operating 
cylinder,  causing  it  to  lift  and  there- 
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by  open  the  controlling  valves.  When 
the  pilot  valve  is  lowered  below  the 
top  of  the  port  in  the  pilot-valve 
bushing  (as  the  result  of  an  increase 
in  turbine  speed),  some  of  the  oil 
passes  down  through  the  pilot  valve 
bushing,  causing  the  pressure  in  the 
hydraulic  cylinder  to  be  reduced: 
this  allows  the  piston  to  drop  and 
move  the  operating  valves  towards 
the  closed  position. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  gov- 
ernor lever  connected  to  the  top  of 
the  pilot-valve  bushing  is  pivoted  at 
one  end  and  connected  to  the  operat- 
ing valves  at  the  other  end.  This 
provides  adjustment  of  the  position 
of  the  pilot  valve  bushing  for  each 
new  operating  condition.  The  reason 
for  this  is  as  follows: 

When  operating  at  a  constant 
speed  for  a  given  set  of  conditions, 
the  relative  position  of  the  pilot  valve 
and  bushing  is  such  that  just  enough 
oil  is  being  by-passed  down  through 
the  pilot-valve  bushing  to  maintain 
the  correct  pressure  under  the  piston 
in  the  hydraulic  cylinder.  When,  for 
instance,  the  load  is  increased,  the 
consequent  drop  in  speed  will  let  the 
governor  weights  move  in  to  raise 
the  pilot  valve  and  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  amount  of  oil  being  by- 
passed, with  the  result  that  oil  pres- 
sure in  the  hydraulic  cylinder  is  in- 
creased, the  piston  is  raised,  the  oper- 
ating valves  are  lifted,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  steam  flow  increases  the  speed 
of  the  turbine.  However,  lifting  of 
the  piston  causes  the  end  of  the 
governor  lever  to  be  lifted,  which 
through  its  connection  to  the  pilot- 
valve  bushing  causes  the  bushing  to 


be  raised  to  a  new  position  relative 
to  the  pilot  valve,  until  a  state  of 
balance  for  the  new  operating  condi- 
tion is  reached.  This  new  position  is 
one  that  again  permits  by-passing  of 
just  enough  oil  down  through  the 
pilot-valve  bushing  to  maintain  the 
required  oil  pressure  under  the  piston 
in  the  operating  cylinder. 

When  the  turbine  is  at  rest,  the 
piston  (26),  Fig.  2,  in  the  operating 
cylinder  is  down  to  its  lowest  posi- 
tion, and  the  operating  valves  (16) 
are  closed.  The  governor  weights 
are  in,  and  the  pilot  valve  is  at  its 
highest  position.  In  this  position  the 
pilot-valve  overlaps  the  port  opening 
in  its  bushing  (15).  When  starting 
up  the  turbine,  the  operating  valves 
must  be  lifted  off  their  seats  by 
means  of  the  hand-operated  oil  pump, 
located  at  the  side  of  the  reduction 
gear.  Steam  is  then  admitted  by 
partly  opening  the  throttle  valve,  and 
the  turbine  starts  turning.  As  the 
rotor  speed  increases,  the  oil  pressure 
builds  up  and  soon  gives  sufficient 
oil  pressure  to  lift  piston  (26),  Fig.  2, 
and  fully  open  the  operating  valves 
After  the  turbine  speed  has  increased 
sufficiently  the  governor  weights  be- 
gin to  move  outward.  When  the  tur- 
bine attains  the  speed  for  which  the 
governor  has  been  set,  further  in- 
crease in  speed  will  uncover  the  port 
in  the  pilot-valve  bushing  and  cause 
the  pressure  to  decrease  and  the  oper- 
ating piston  (26),  Fig.  2,  to  lower 
until  the  position  of  the  operating 
valves  is  such  that  the  correct  amount 
of  steam  is  being  admitted. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Ship  Wiring:  A  primer  of  cable 
and  fixture  installation  by  John  E. 
Scull;  240  pages  illustrated  and  in- 
dexed; published  by  Cornell  Mari- 
time Press.    Price  $2.00. 

A  most  timely  handbook  covering 
the  current  and  important  subject  of 
the  installation  of  cable,  fixture  and 
equipment  in  shipboard  work.  As 
marine  electrical  work  gains  in  com- 
plexity, its  call  becomes  more  urgent 
for  both  the  specialist  and  highly 
qualified  worker. 

Many  years  of  general  practice  in 
marine  electrical  work,  plus  more  re- 
cent shipyard  experience  in  training 
hundreds  in  this  type  of  work,  has 
enabled  Mr.  Scull  to  present  his  sub- 
ject completely,  concisely  and  under- 
standing^. 
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Fig.    1:     Governing   mechanism    (525-kw  set). 


Fig.  2:     Valve  gear  and  operating  cylinder   (525-kw  set). 
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Pacific  Skipping  A/ew5 


By  Special  Correspondents 


Daily   sliding   down  the   ways. 


Jerry  Daily  Honored 

Veteran  San  Francisco  shipping 
men  were  delighted  at  the  honor  paid 
:o  their  old  friend  Jeremiah  (Jerry) 
M.  Daily  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission in  naming  for  him  the  Lib- 
erty ship  launched  August  10  at  the 
Pcrmanente  Metals  Corporation  ship- 
yard No.  2,  Richmond,  California. 

The  late  Jerry  Daily  won  an  inter- 
lational  reputation  for  efficiency  and 


courtesy  during  his  many  years'  serv' 
ice  as  manager  of  San  Francisco's  Ma- 
rine Exchange.  He  kept  track  of  the 
movement  of  San  Francisco's  ships  all 
over  the  world  with  almost  uncanny 
accuracy,  and  was  personally  known 
by  every  deep-sea  skipper  making 
the  port. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Anne  Cremer, 
daughter  of  M.  A.  Cremer,  present 
secretary-manager  of  the  Marine  Ex- 
change, sponsored  the  vessel,  assisted 
by  Miss  Buena  Cutler  as  Maid  of 
Honor.  Reverend  John  Lally,  pastor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Apostleship  of 
the  Sea,  pronounced  the  invocation. 
Peter  B.  Kyne,  the  noted  author  and 
a  lifelong  friend  of  Jerry  Daily,  gave 
reminiscences  of  the  old  days  on  the 
Exchange  floor. 

Californians  in  United  States 
Chamber 

The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  appointed  leading  San 
Franciscans  to  its  major  committees, 
according  to  recent  announcement  by 
Louis  B.  Lundborg,  general  manager, 


LAUNCHING  PARTY  AT  JEREMIAH  M. 
DAILY  CEREMONIES 

Left  to  right:  Rev.  John  Lally,  M.  A. 
Cremer,  Miss  Buena  Cutler,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Anne  Cremer  (sponsor),  and  Peter 
B.  Kyne. 
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San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Frazer  A.  Bailey,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Co.,  is  a  member  of  the  new  U.  S. 
Chamber  committee  on  International 
Transport. 

Philip  J.  Fay  continues  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  National  De- 
fense, a  chairmanship  he  has  held 
since  1933. 

H.  H.  Hilp,  Barrett  6?  Hilp,  is  a 

newly-appointed  member  of  the  Con- 
struction and  Civic  Development  De- 
partment Committee. 

Roger  D.  Lapham,  chairman  of  the 
board,  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  former  member 
of  National  Chamber's  board  of  di- 
rectors, is  a  new  member  of  Fay's 
Committee  on  National  Defense. 

Albert  C.  Mattei,  president,  Hono- 
lulu Oil  Corporation,  and  U.  S. 
Chamber  vice  president,  is  a  member 
of  Executive  Committee  and  Natural 
Resources  Department  Committee. 

Almond   E.    Roth,    president,  San 

Francisco    Employers'    Council,  has 

been  reappointed  member  of  the 
Commitee  on  Social  Security. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  president, 
American  President  Lines,  will  serve 
for  another  year  as  member  of  the 
Chamber's  Canada  -  United  States 
Committee. 

First  Liberty  Tanker 

The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
has  embarked  on  a  program  of  pro- 
ducing tankers  faster  by  constructing 
102  E-C-2  Liberty  steamers  as  tank- 
ers. No  details  of  the  structural 
changes  necessary  have  been  re- 
leased, but  the  first  Liberty  tanker  to 
be  launched  on  the  Pacific  Coast  slid 
down  the  ways  at  the  Calship  Yard, 
Terminal  Island,  Los  Angeles,  on 
August  10.  The  official  designation 
of  these  new  type  Liberty  steamers 
is  ET-1,  and  the  first  ET-1  was  chris- 
tened John  Goode. 

She  was  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Dawson  of  San  Francisco,  wife 
of  the  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Lines  and  president 
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ot     Pacific    Tankers,    [nc      Mi**    Vir 

jinia  Field  "t  Palos  Verdea  »  i 
•  H  nor. 

Honors  to  Shipyard  Workers 

S.m  Francisco  Bay  area  shipyard! 
made  a  dean  sweep  <>t  national  bon 
•  production  suggestions  an 
nounced  on  August  9  by  \\ 
duction  Drive  Headquarters,  which 
estimates  th.it  the  ideas  will  save  ap 
proximately  7847  man  hours  per  ship. 

Forts-  one  shipyard  workers,  in 
eluding  a  woman  who  holds  down  .i 
regular  job  as  .i  burner,  will  receive 
tlu-  national  awards,  which  include: 
one  Citation  tor  Production  Ideas, 
highest  honor  granted  to  a  civilian 
war  worker  the  thirteenth  such 
award  to  he  made  since  Pearl  Har 
bor;  tour  Certificates  tor  Production 
Ideas;  .ind  36  Honorable  Mentions. 

Robert  Burton  Brown,  supervisor 
of  the  jig  shop  at  Bethlehem,  receives 
a  Citation,  the  top  honor,  for  devel- 
oping 20  separate  devices  to  speed 
production.  Fifteen  of  these  he  in- 
vented and  perfected  alone,  and  five 
he  perfected  from  suggestions  passed 
-in  to  him  by  other  workers,  who  also 
were  honored  by  the  board. 

Labor  -  Management  Committees 
represented  by  the  California  winners 
are: 

Marinship  Corp.  and  Metal  Trades 
Council,  AFL,  Sausalito — two  Cer- 
tificates, 1 4  Honorable  Mentions. 

Permanente  Metals  Corp,  Rich- 
mond Shipyard  No.  1,  and  Metal 
Trades  Council,  AFL,  Richmond — 
one  Certificate,  14  Honorable  Men- 
tions. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Shipbuild- 
ing Division,  and  Metal  Trades  Coun- 
cil, AFL,  San  Francisco — one  Cita- 
tion, one  Certificate,  three  Honor- 
able Mentions. 

Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond  Ship- 
yard No.  3,  and  Metal  Trades  Coun- 
cil, AFL.  Richmond — five  Honorable 
Mentions. 

Postwar  Planning 

American  and  British  steamship 
executives  are  undertaking  studies  as 
to  the  problems  of  their  seagoing  per- 
sonnel in  the  postwar  era.  The  Amer- 
ican phase  of  these  studies  is  being 
carried  on  by  committees  of  the 
American  Maritime  Council. 

Two  outstanding  Pacific  Coast 
steamship  executives,  Henry  F. 
Grady,  president  of  the  American 
President  Lines,  and  Charles  L. 
Wheeler,  vice  president  of  the  Mc- 


'.    Steamship    ( lompan 
chairmen  respectively  ol  the  Commit 

'i    Trade   and   thl 

mittee  P      innel 

This  stud'.  ■  v  and 

useful  effort,  because  at  the  d 

the    present    war    the    economic    and 

political     factors    affecting     foreign 

trade  and  sea  borne  commerce  will  be 
vastly  different  from  those  with 
which  we  have  dealt  in  the  past 

Concrete  Oil  Barges 
The  I      S    Maritime  Commission 

i-  oi    August    11    announced  a   sharp 

reduction  in  its  program  ot  building 
concrete  oil  barges     Originally  the 

plan  was  to  build  65  of  these  ocean 
going  towed  earners     Tlu<   has  now 

been  reduced  to  33.  Significant  to 
California  and  a  matter  for  pride  in 
local  achievement  is  the  fact  that 
Concrete  Ship  Constructors  of  Na- 
tional City,  California,  is  not  affected 
by  this  reduction.  The  V.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  release  comments 
thus: 

"A  third  company  involved,  the 
Concrete  Ship  Constructors,  of  Na- 
tional City,  California,  was  not  af- 
fected by  the  revision.  The  company 
holds  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  22  barges,  seven  of  which  have 
been  delivered  and  three  more 
launched.  Construction  costs  of 
barges  built  in  this  yard  have  been 
far  lower  than  those  of  the  other  two 
builders." 

Portland  Ship  Crews 

The  Portland  agents  of  the  Sailors' 
Union.  Marine  Firemen's  Union  and 
the  Marine  Cooks'  and  Stewards' 
Union  are  facing  a  big  problem  in 
supplying  crew  personnel  for  the 
tankers  being  turned  out  now  at 
Swan  Is'and  and  the  Liberty  steamers 
being  delivered  from  Oregon  Ship- 
building Corporation.  The  two  yards 
are  delivering  between  them  better 
than  four  vessels  a  week.  This  means 
that  approximately  135  men  a  week 
must  he  provided  for  new  ships. 

These  men  are  recruited  from  vari- 
ous sources,  some  from  other  ships, 
some  from  other  industries,  some 
from  training  schools.  Training  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  and  also  by  the 
unions  involved. 

Port  Authorities  Meet 

Port  authorities  of  Pacific  Coast 
ports  met  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
July  27  and  discussed  postwar  prob- 
lems of  public  and  private  terminal 
operations.  They  included  California 


DESTROYER   FUNNELS 
GET  FINISHING   TOUCHES 

The  huge  funnels  of  Hm  destroyers  building 
at  the  plant  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Ship- 
building Corp.  in  Seattle  require  much  care- 
ful work.  The  photo  shows  two  of  the  stacks 
side  by  side,  with  workers  atop  and  hard  at 
work.  The  funnels  are  hauled  to  the  out- 
fitting  wharves   by   a   jitney,    and   installed. 


and  Oregon  operators,  who  were  en 
route  to  Vancouver,  B.  O,  where 
they  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Port 
Authorities. 

One  of  the  subjects  discussed  at 
the  Vancouver  conference  concerned 
the  disposition,  after  the  war,  ot  ter- 
minal properties  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  war  pur- 
poses. 

Col.  W.  C.  Bickford,  general  man- 
ager and  chief  engineer  of  the  Port 
of  Seattle,  and  J.  W.  Brennan,  of  the 
San  Diego  Harbor  Board,  were  the 
principal  speakers  on  this  topic. 

Port  authorities  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Stockton,  Alameda, 
Richmond,  Los  Angeles,  Portland 
and  Seattle,  attended  the  Seattle  con- 
ference, which  was  held  in  the  Bell 
Street  Terminal. 

Women  Welders'  Show 

Associated  Shipbuilders,  Seattle, 
held  a  style  show  on  August  2.  Mod- 
eled was  the  type  of  clothing  the 
woman  welder  should  wear  in  order 
to  be  comfortable  and  safe  in  a  ship- 
yard teeming  with  activity. 

Twelve  young  women,  picked  by 
the  welding  foreman,  modeled  on  a 
runway  in  front  of  the  bandstand  in 
the  big  shipyard.    The  shipyard  pur- 
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chased   complete   outfits   for   the    12 
women. 

After  the  women  did  their  strut- 
ting, men  impersonating  their  wives 
and  sisters  took  the  runway  and  dis- 
played what  women  welders  should 
not  wear. 

Fiftieth  Barge  Launched 

One  hundred  per  cent  completed. 
the  50th  twin-screw  diesel-powered 
barge  built  by  Maritime  Shipyards, 
Inc.,  Seattle,  Washington,  for  the 
War  Department,  was  launched  on 
August  12  with  elaborate  ceremonies. 

Five  minutes  after  the  vessel  com- 
pleted her  journey  down  the  ways, 
her  twin-screws  were  churning  the 
water  and  she  left  for  her  trial  voy- 
age and  speed  tests. 

The  44th  Division  Artillery  Band 
from  Fort  Lewis  furnished  the  music 
at  the  ceremonies  and  gave  an  hour's 
concert  in  the  yard  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  employees  and  members 
of  their  families.  Luncheon  was 
served  to  more  than  400  persons  in 
the  big  plant. 

The  barge  was  christened  by  Mrs. 
Finn  Lepsoe,  wife  of  the  owner  of 
Maritime  Shipyards.  The  co-sponsor 
was  Mrs.  Leo  Barnecut,  wife  of  the 
plant  superintendent. 

Mr.  Lepsoe  said  the  yard  had  been 
launching  barges  for  the  War  De- 
partment every  nine  days  and  decid- 
ed to  celebrate  when  the  50th  vessel 
was  sent  into  the  water. 


Port  Authority  Officials 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  Pacific  Coast  Associa- 
tion of  Port  Authorities,  held  the 
end  of  July  at  Los  Angeles,  Eugene 
Overton,  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Com- 
missioner, was  elected  president  to 
succeed  K.  K.  Reid  of  New  West- 
minster, B.  C. 

Joe  Brennan,  Port  Director  for  San 
Diego,  was  named  vice  president. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted 
was  one  calling  on  the  Government 
to  return  harbor  facilities  taken  over 
for  war  purposes  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

New  Tanker  Firm 

A  new  California  corporation, 
known  as  the  Los  Angeles  Tanker 
Operators,  Inc.,  was  registered  in 
Sacramento  on  July  12,  with  head- 
quarters at  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Captain  H.  H.  Birkholm  of  Los 
Angeles  is  president  of  the  new  firm. 
He  is  a  vice  president  of  the  General 
Steamship  Corporation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Southern  California 
manager  for  that  firm. 

Joseph  F.  Marias  is  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Tanker 

FIFTIETH  BARGE 

Maritime  Shipyards,  Inc.,  on  the  Lake  Wash- 
ington Ship  Canal,  on  August  12  sents  its 
50th  twin-screw  diesel-powered  barge  built 
for  the  War  Department  down  the  ways. 
She  is  86  feet  long,  27  feet  beam  and  12 
feet  depth,  and  is  equipped  with  two 
130-hp  engines.  The  barge  is  shown  during 
launching. 
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JOSEPH    F.    MARIAS 

Operators,  Inc.  "Joe"  is  that  same 
dynamic  character  who  recently 
served  with  credit  as  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Harbor  Commission- 
ers for  the  Port  of  San  Francisco.  He 
has  had  long  and  wide  experience 
with  Pacific  Ocean  shipping. 

On  the  board  of  directors  from  Los 
Angeles  are:  Emerson  Spear,  vice 
president  Pacific  Wire  Rope;  Morgan 
Adams,  president  Morgan  Mortgage 
Corporation;  A.  P.  Scott,  capitalist; 
and  Eugene  Overton  of  Overton,  Ly- 
man and  Plumb,  attorneys  H.  S. 
Scott,  San  Francisco,  president  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corporation,  is  a  di- 
rector. 

The  new  firm  is  building  up  an  or- 
ganization with  the  intention  of  op- 
erating tankers  that  may  be  allocated 
to  it  by  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration. Its  directing  heads  are  ex- 
perienced shipping  executives,  and  it 
appears  to  be  well  backed  financially. 

Shipowner  Honored 

John  B.  Bryan,  president  since 
1938  of  the  Pacific  American  Ship- 
owners Association,  and  widely  and 
favorably  known  in  the  American 
shipping  industry,  was  appointed  on 
August  10  to  serve  on  the  War  Ship- 
ping Panel  of  the  War  Labor  Board. 

New  Chilean  Line 

In  San  Francisco  on  August  9  it 
was  announced  that  Chilean  interests 
with  headquarters  in  Valparaiso  have 
organized  a  steamship  line  with  six 
freighters  of  medium  tonnage,  and 
will  operate  between  the  West  Coast 
of  South  America  and  United  States 
ports. 
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Elected  Vice  President 

The  Board  of  Directors  .it  its  reg 
ul.ir  monthly  meeting  "ii  August  4 
elected  H.  H.  Pierson,  Pacific  Coa 
manager  of  the  De  La  Rama  Steam- 
ship Company,  Inc.,  as  vice  president, 
succeeding  E.  H.  Harms,  now  re- 
gional director  at  San  Pedro  for  the 
War  Shipping  Administration. 

The  board  announces  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  group  of  committees,  as 
follows:  Floor  (in  charge  of  the 
Exchange  Floor):  Freight  Brokers. 
Law;  Machinery  Manufacturers  and 
Agents;  Marine  Insurance:  Marine 
Safety;  Shipbuilding  and  Repair: 
Ship  Documents:  Steamship  Affairs 
and  Operation  (American) ;  Steam- 
ship Affairs  and  Operation  (For- 
eign); Stevedoring;  Tanker  Opera- 
tions; Towboats;  and  Lighterage  and 
Traffic  Advisory. 

The  board  watches  marine  legisla- 
tion carefully,  and  notes  the  follow- 
ing bills  passed  and  pending: 

Deportation  of  Deserting  Seamen: 

On  July  13,  1943,  a  bill  was  signed 
by  the  President  calling  for  the  de- 
portation of  seamen  who  had  desert- 
ed their  ships,  to  the  deserters'  home- 
land, to  the  country  harboring  their 
homeland's  provisional  government, 
or  to  the  country  most  adjacent  to 
their  homeland.  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  the  new  legislation  was 
welcomed  by  the  immigration  author- 
ities, as  well  as  ship  operators  using 
Chinese  and  Indonesian  crews. 

Chinese  deserters,  of  whom  there 
are  perhaps  300  to  400  in  the  Bay 
area,  left  their  ships  for  higher  wages 
ashore.     Many    of    them,    it    is    be- 
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lieved,  were  encouraged  to  do 
the  Chinese  Maritime  Union,  a  CIO 
affiliate.    The  new  bill   permits  their 
deportation  to  India. 

Indonesian  deserters,  it  is  known, 
began  returning  to  their  ships  when 
they  learned  they  could  be  deported 
to  Dutch  ('.man. i  on  the  north  oast 
of  South  America. 

Ocean  Freight  Refund 

A  bill  signed  bv  the  President  on 
April  26  gives  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  authority  to  negoti- 
ate a  refund  of  such  part  ot  ocean 
freight  charges  paid  for  shipments  on 
vessels  operated  or  controlled  by  the 
W.  S.  A.  as  the  administrator  might 
deem  proper,  with  due  consideration 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  St.it,  s 
Government. 

In  accordance  with  this  authority, 
the  W.  S.  A.  informed  the  Ocean 
Freight  Refund  Committee  of  San 
Francisco  that  it  would  refund  the 
ocean  freight  paid  on  West  Coast 
loadings  discharged  at  West  Coast 
ports  short  of  destination  at  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  The  vessels  con- 
cerned are  the  steamships  Presidents 
Garfield,  Johnson,  Monroe,  Polk  and 
Taylor,  and  the  S.  S.  Maui.  The  cur- 
rent settlement  covers  West  Coast 
loadings  only,  and  is  based  on  a  full 
refund  of  ocean  freight,  less  $5  per 
ton  for  handling  the  cargo. 

Negotiations  covering  refunds  for 
other  loadings  and  other  vessels  are 
proceeding  satisfactorily. 

Unemployment  Insurance  for  Sea- 
men: The  California  Employment 
Commission    declares    that,    effective 
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i  nemployment  In 
turanc  e  i  m  .i  ruling  i '     v 

Supreme  Court,  May   24,   ISM    |    | 
the  effect  tltit  nn  provision  in  the 
1  ititution  nr  laws  "t   the 

I  Inited  States  prevents   i 

including  maritime  employment  with 

m  a  itate  unemployment  insurance, 

provided  the  st.ttc  law  so  permits 
W'.ir    Shipping    Admin  i-t  i  ■ 

takes  the  position  that  the  California 

law   does    not   apply    to 

ployed  by  the  United  Si 

-els  owned  or  bare-bo. a  charter)  d  by 

1 1,   YV.  S.  A. 

Requests  made  i>t  the  ( Jomn 
to  amend  us  order  by  excluding  off 

shore    shipping    until    it     i-    demon 
str.ited   whether  and   to   wli.it 
such    shipping    is   covered,   and    until 
appropriate  and  comprehen-r. 
lations  are  issued  by  the  Commission, 
were  unavailing. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  ha-  expired  and  a 
new  commission  is  to  be  appointed. 
In  the  meantime,  while  deductions 
are  being  made  from  the  wages  ot 
seamen  other  than  those  employed  by 
the  United  States,  great  confusion  as 
to  the  law's  application  prevails. 

Federal  Unemployment  Insurance 
for  Seamen:  Two  proposed  laws  for 
Federal  unemployment  insurance 
were  presented  at  the  last  session  ot 
Congress.  They  arc  known  respec- 
tively as  Committee  Print  No  1  and 
Committee  Print  No.  2. 

Both  prints  are  opposed  because  oi 
two  outstanding  objections.  They 
propose  a  revolutionary  and  danger 
OUS  departure,  in  that  they  propose 
to  rest  in  marine  labor  unions  the  ad- 
ministration of  unemployment  insur- 
ance for  seamen.  They  also  impose 
on  the  maritime  industry  alone  the 
entire  financial  burden  of  a  single  un- 
employment insurance  system  instead 
of  spreading  the  risk,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  other  industries. 

There  are  other  objections  in  Print 
No.  2  which  can  be  remedied  by 
amendment. 

The  Walsh  Bill:  The  Walsh  Bill, 
introduced  in  the  previous  session  of 
Congress,  regarding  which  hearings 
will  be  held  when  Congress  recon- 
venes, authorizes  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Navy  to  settle  claims  up  to  $50,000 
for  damages  and  salvage  services,  and 
to  certify  larger  claims  to  Congress. 

The  bill  was  introduced  at  the  re 
(Page  96,  please) 
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ships  in  thg  mnKinG 


Big  Day  at  Permanente  Metals 

A  steel  plate,  the  first  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  iron  and  steel  division 
of  the  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Fontana 
Plant,  was  rushed  to  Richmond  Yard 
No.  1  by  fast  express  to  be  welded 
into  the  deck  in  time  for  the  launch- 
ing of  the  S.  S.  Richard  Moc;kowski, 
named  for  a  World  War  II  hero  from 
Richmond,  California.  At  noon  on 
August  22,  Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Lindley, 
wife  of  the  Washington  editor  of 
"News  Week,"  christened  the  ship, 
while  Mr.  Lindley  interviewed  Henry 
J   Kaiser  as  part  of  the  ceremony. 

Later  in  the  day  Richmond  yard 
No.  1  launched  the  S.  S.  Floyd  Ben- 
nett, named  for  the  World  War  I 
air  hero.  At  the  impressive  cere- 
mony, Mrs.  Harry  W.  Morrison,  wife 
of  the  chief  of  Morrison-Knudsen, 
partner  in  the  Six  Companies,  chris- 
tened the  Liberty  ship. 

Moore  wins  "M" 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  and  its 
employees,  in  honor  of  outstanding 
achievement  in  vessel  construction, 
conversion     and     repair,    celebrated 


with  a  triple  launching  and  the  pres- 
entation of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission Merit  Awards,  the  Maritime 
"M"  Pennant,  the  Victory  Fleet  Flag, 
and  the  Maritime  Merit  Badges, 
awarded  by  Vice  Admiral  John  W. 
Greenslade,  Commandant,  Twelfth 
Naval  District,  on  August  14. 

Launched  by  the  yard  were  the 
S.  S.  Spitfire,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John 
E.  Mock;  S.  S.  Herald  of  the  Morn- 
ing, sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  R. 
Moore,  and  S.  S.  Monarch  of  the 
Seas,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Moore,  Jr. 

Besides  building  Libertys  and  six 
other  types  of  vessels,  the  firm  has 
established  a  Pacific  Coast  record  for 
ship  repair  and  conversion. 

Calship  Yard  Employees 
Pay  for  Liberty  Ship 

The  first  Liberty  ship  ever  to  be 
financed  by  the  men  and  women  who 
built  it  was  delivered  on  August  18 
at  the  yards  of  the  California  Ship- 
building Corporation  in  Wilmington, 
after  the  last  section  of  a  model  was 
put  in  by  Mary  Pickford. 


Celebration  of  the  event  by  a  big 
yard  show  held  on  the  bow  of  the 
S.  S.  Henry  M.  Robinson,  during 
which  Miss  Pickford,  who  sold  more 
war  bonds  than  any  other  individual 
during  World  War  I,  praised  the  42,- 
000  loyal  workers  of  the  yard  on  their 
tremendous  achievement,  saying  that 
they  had  gone  over  the  top  in  their 
drive  to  subscribe  for  enough  bonds 
to  buy  a  Liberty  ship  each  month,  and 
by  an  additional  drive,  launched  on 
July  15,  to  pay  for  one  completely 
outfitted  Liberty  ship  each  month  for 
the  duration. 


Liberty  Ship  Charter 

Transfer  of  six  dry-cargo  vessels 
to  the  Royal  Dutch,  Greek  and  Chi- 
nese Governments  on  a  bareboat 
charter  basis  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  was  announced  by  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration. 

Two  Liberty  ships,  the  William 
DeWitt  Hyde  and  the  William  H. 
Todd,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Greek  Government,  and  will  be  de- 
livered at  Portland,  Maine.  The 
Royal  Dutch  Government  has  been 
assigned  the  Liberty  ship  Tobias 
Lear,  to  be  delivered  at  Portland,  and 
the  motor  vessel  Cape  Sable,  to  be 
delivered  at  Beaumont,  Texas.  The 
Liberty  ships  Henry  M.  Teller  and 
Michael  Casey  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  will  be 
delivered  at  Richmond,  California. 
Title  remains  in  the  United  States. 


CHAMPION   "JOAN  OF  ARCS"  AT  RICHMOND 

(1)  Champion  welder  among  the  thousands  of  women  employees  in  the  four  Richmond  Shipyards  at  Richmond,  Calif., 
is  Miss  Cora  Clonts.  at  Kaiser  Co.  Ine.'s  Yard  No.  3.  A  former  stenographer,  she  won  the  title  of  "Joan  of  Arc" 
at  a  contest  held  recently  among  representatives  from  each  of  the  four  Richmond  yards.  (21  Thelma  Milton,  Yard  1 
of  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  winner  of  second  place.  (3)  Kathleen  Collins,  winner  of  third  place.  (41  Virginia 
Davenport,   winner  of  fourth  place.     (5)    Hilda  O'Brien,   winner   of   fifth    place. 
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the    158   new    ships  delivered 

uring  the  month  of  July,  1"''  were 

ihiTts   ships,  16  standard  C-Typea, 

cargo  ships,   14  Maritime 

unmission  tankers,  1  private  tanker, 

t.mkcr.  2   special  typ 

rriers  and  2 

SHIFYARD 
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delivei  I     t  Coast  yards 

•  Lakes 
12. 

A    omplete  list  of  the  yards  and 
the  vessels  delivered  is  as  folli 


No.  of  Vessels 


Alabama  Dry   Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Company 

Mobile,   Alabama 
American    Shipbuilding    Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Barnes-Duluth    Shipbuilding    Company 

Duluth,   Minnesota 
Bethlehem-Fairfield   Shipyard,   Inc.  1 

Fairfield,    Baltimore,    Maryland 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc. 
Sparrows  Point,  Maryand 

California   Shipbuilding   Corporation 1 

Wilmington.  California 
Concrete   Ship  Constructors 
National  City,  California 
Cons-Hidated  Steel  Corporation,   Ltd. 
Wilmington,  California 

Delta   Shipbuilding  Company,   Ine 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company 
Kearny,  New  Jersey 

Froemming  Brothers,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Globe   Shipbuilding   Company 

Superior,  Wisconsin 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Mobile,  Alabama 

Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Houston,  Texas 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Company,  Inc. 

Brunswick,  Georgia 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Company,  Inc. 

Panama  City,  Florida 

Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  Swan  Island 

Portland,  Oregon 

Kaiser  Company,   Inc 

Vancouver,  Washingon 

Marinship    Corporation 

Sausalito,  California 

Moore   Dry   Dock  Company 

Oakland,  California 

New   England   Shipbuilding   Corporation 

South  Portland,  Maine 

North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Company 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

Oregon    Shipbuilding   Corporation 1 

Portland,  Oregon 

Pendleton   Shipyards   Company,   Inc 

New  Orleans,   Louisiana 

Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc 

Beaumont,  Texas 

Permanente    Metals   Corporation 2 

Richmond,  California 
St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Company 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Southeastern    Shipbuilding    Corporation 

Savannah,  Georgia 
Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 

Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders,  Inc. 

Superior,  Wisconsin 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Company 

San   Francisco,  California 


Type  of  Vessel 

Tankers 

Ore  Carrier 

Coastal  Tanker 

Liberty 

C-3   Cargo 

Liberty 

Concrete  Barges 

C-l    Cargo 

Liberty 

Special  Type 
C-2   Cargo 
Seagoing  Tug 

Seagoing  Tugs 

Ore  Carriers 

C-2  Cargo 

Liberty 

C-3  Cargo 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Tankers 

Special  Type 

Liberty 
Tanker 
C-2  Cargo 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Seagoing  Tug 

Seagoing  Tug 
C-l   Cargo 
Liberty 

Liberty 

Liberty 

Tankers 

Coastal  Cargo 

C-3  Cargo 
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American  Shipyards'  Output  in 
7  Months  Over  1000  New  Ships 

13  delivered 

■ 
■ 
weight  tons,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion announced  on  August  4.   This 
.  .    equivalent    to    the 
deadweight    tonnage   of   the 
American  Merchant  Marine  rri"r  '" 
Pearl  H.irhor.  was  reached  for  the 
ship  construction  schedule  at 
the  end  of  July,  when  the  month's 
production  was  158  nev 
taling  leadweight  tons 

The  Commission  pointed  out  that 
Juriiii:  the  seven-month  period,  ship 
production  has  been  stepping  up  to 
nearly  peak  capacity,  despite  the  fact 
thai  some  of  the  yards  have  had  to 
convert  their  facilities  for  construe' 
tion  from  Liberty  ships  to  tankers, 
which  delays  delivery  slightly. 

Total  tonnage  delivered  thus  far 
now  passed  the  halfway  point  in  the 
scheduled  production  of  more  than 
19,00.0.000  deadweight  tons  of  mer- 
chant ships  and  special  craft  for  the 
armed  services  by  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year. 

Cruiser  Alaska 
Launched  in  East 

The  cruiser  Alaska,  first  of  a  new 
type  to  he  built  for  the  United  States 
Navy,  was  launched  recently  at  the 
Camden  yards  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp.  She  was  chris- 
tened by  Mrs.  Ernest  Gruening,  wife 
of  the  Governor  of  Alaska.  Present 
were  five  rear  admirals  and  dozens  of 
other  Navy  officers. 

No  official  statistics  on  the  sire. 
tonnage  or  armament  of  the  Alaska 
have  been  released.  She  is  the  first 
of  a  class  of  six  authorized  by  the 
Navy.  The  others  are  to  be  named 
Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Sa- 
moa and  Hawaii.  The  Navy  has  an- 
nounced that  these  ships  will  be 
longer  than  existing  heavy  cruisers  of 
10.000-ton  displacement  and  eight- 
inch  suns,  but  smaller  than  battle- 
ships. 

Editor  Honored 

Named  after  one  of  the  earliest 
American  women  journalists,  the  Lib- 
erty ship  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  was 
launched  from  the  Permanente  Met- 
als Corporation  shipyards  at  Rich- 
mond, California,  on  August  26. 

From  1873  until  her  death  in  1905, 
Mrs.  Dodge  edited  the  famous  "St. 
Nicholas,"  a  magazine  now  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  collectors  of  Americana. 
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Seattle  -Tocoma  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion's Seattle  plant  has  launched  18  de- 
stroyers. The  lost  vessel  sent  down  the 
ways  was  the  Prlehett,  launched  on  July 
31.  The  picture  shows  two  of  the  vessels 
at  the  outfitting  wharf.  Puget  Sound 
residents  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  the  new  fighting  ships 
on  their  trial  voyages  and  speed  tests. 
At  full  speed,  they  leave  a  long  wake  of 
foaming  water  and  swells  that  roar  on 
the  beaches. 


Destroyer  Prichett  Launched 

Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration launched  its  18th  destroyer 
on  July  3 1 ,  sending  the  Prichett  down 
the  ways  from  the  firm's  big  Seattle 
plant. 

The  new  fighting  ship  was  given 
the  name  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Lieut.-Comdr.  James  M. 
Prichett,  U.  S.  N.,  who  commanded 
the  United  States  gunboat  Tyler  on 
the  Mississippi  River  in  July,  1863, 
and  prevented  the  capture  of  the 
town  of  Helena,  Arkansas,  by  Con- 
federate forces. 

The  ship  was  christened  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Prichett  Tucker  of  Seattle- 
tie,  a  distant  cousin  of  Commander 
Prichett. 


Above:  Christened  for  a  naval  hero  of 
the  Civil  War.  the  Prichett  was  sent 
down  the  ways  of  the  Seattle  yard  after 
a  colorful  ceremony. 


Left:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Prichett  Tucker,  a 
distant  cousin  of  the  late  Lieut.-Comdr. 
James  M.  Prichett,  U.  S.  N.,  for  whom 
the  vessel  was  named,  is  shown  chris- 
tening the  destroyer  at  the  plant.  Mrs. 
Tucker  is  the  wife  of  O.  A.  Tucker.  Jr., 
assistant  works  manager  at  Plant  A  of 
Seattle-Tacoma  and  son  of  O.  A.  Tucker, 
general  manager  of  the  Tacoma  plant. 
Mrs.    Dio    Richardson    is    her    attendant. 
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Production  of  Oil  Tankers  Up 

The  Maritime  Commission  an] 
nounced  recently  that  American  ship] 
yards  delivered  approximately  40  pel 
cent  more  oil  tankers  during  the  firsl 
seven  months  of  this  year  than  durj 
ing  the  entire  year  of  1942. 

A  total  of  88  tankers  aggregating 
1,013,000  deadweight  tons  were  del 
livered,  compared  to  62  tankers  total! 
ing  998,299  deadweight  tons  pro! 
duced  in  1942.  The  increase  in  pro-l 
duction  was  attributed  in  part  to  tha 
Commission's  wartime  standardizaJ 
tion  of  design  program,  including! 
other  factors  of  mass  production  anJ 
prefabrieation  methods,  plus  the  allJ 
out  effort  by  workers  and  manage-] 
ment,  throughout  the  nation's  shipJ 
yards. 

The  oil  tanker  production  program! 
since  America's  entry  into  the  war  is 
being  further  rounded  out  by  thel 
conversion  of  102  Liberty  ships  intol 
oil  carriers.  These  vessels,  after  re-J 
enforcement  of  bulkheads,  installa-j 
tion  of  extra  ventilation  systems,  ad- 1 
dition  of  piping  and  pumping  equip-l 
ment  and  other  alterations,  serve  as 
tankers  with  a  capacity  of  65,000| 
barrels  each. 

Production  schedules  call  for  de-l 
livery  of  511  additional  tankers  of  all! 
types  in  the  next  17  months,  "so  that) 
by  the  end  of  1944  a  total  of  6611 
tankers  will  have  been  delivered  since! 
Pearl  Harbor." 


Calship   Launches  Ten 
In  Eleven  Days 

Ten  Liberty  ships  in  eleven  days! 
That  is  a  record.  It  was  set  by  the] 
California  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
on  Terminal  Island,  when  the  S.  S. 
William  Kelly  slid  down  the  ways  on  i 
August  18. 

Starting  on  August  8  with  the 
launching  of  the  S.  S.  Henry  M. 
Robinson,  five  Liberty  ships  were] 
launched  just  a  day  apart.  Then  Fri- 
day the  13  th  intervened  and  broke 
the  chain,  with  no  launching  sched- 
uled. However,  the  next  day  saw  the 
S.  S.  Gutzon  Borglum  take  to  the 
water,  followed  on  successive  days 
by  the  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Joseph 
Reynolds,  Victor  Lawson,  and  Wil- 
liam Kelly,  for  a  total  of  ten  ships  in 
eleven  days. 

This  is  an  average  of  one  ship 
every  26.1  hours  for  the  period,  and 
it  is  probably  the  greatest  number 
of  the  10,500-ton  freighters  ever 
launched  in  a  comparable  time. 
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Construction  ot  4000-ton 
Cargo  Vessels  Begun 

Leathern    P     Smith    Shipbuilding 
Company  ot  Sturgeon  Bay,  \\ 

sin.  has  taken  initial   steps  towards 
dual  construction  of  a  fleet  of   U>. 

in  J  possibly  18,  4 ton  carg 

sols  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commie 
Don,  firm  officials  disclosed  recently 
imir.il  Howard  L. 
Vickery  of  the  Commission  at  Wash 
agton,  the  vessels  will  he  consider 
ihly    larger    than    the    coastal 

recently  built  tor  Great  Brit 
ain  by  the  yard.  The  ships  will  he 
single  screw  and  diesel  powered. 

The  company's  present  plans  are  to 
begin  actual  fabrication  of  the  new 
freighters  in  September  or  October, 
"it'  steel  is  made  available,"  stated 
President  Leathern  D.  Smith  upon  his 
return  from  a  conference  with  the 
Commission  at  Washington.  Mean 
while  work  in  obtaining  the  standard 
offsets  for  the  new  ships  has  begun 
in  the  shipyard's  mold  loft.  Copies  of 
the  offset  table  will  be  distributed  by 
the  company  to  other  yards  through- 
out the  country  that  will  also  build 
the  new  freighter. 


Henry  C.  Wallace 
Launched  at  Calship 

With  Governor  and  Mrs.  Bourke 
Hickenlooper  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Earl 
Warren  and  ex-Governor  and  Mrs. 
Frank  F.  Merriam  participating  in  the 
ceremonies,  a  new  tanker  slid  down 
the  ways  at  the  California  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation  in  Wilmington,  Cali- 
fornia, on  August  1 5 . 

The  ship  was  named  for  the  late 
Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture during  the  Harding  and  Cool- 
idge  administrations,  and  father  of 
the  vice  president.  It  is  the  242nd 
ship  launched  at  the  Bechtel-McCone 
yard,  and  the  second  of  50  emergency 
tankers  to  be  delivered  under  the 
present  contract. 


Reduction  in  Liberty  Contract 

The  Maritime  Commission  has 
modified  its  contract  with  the  South- 
eastern Shipbuilding  Corporation  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  reducing  from 
61  to  52  the  number  of  Liberty  ships 
to  be  delivered  during  1944.  The 
action  was  taken  upon  the  request  of 
the  company,  which  said  it  did  not 
believe  it  could  deliver  more  than  52 
vessels  and  maintain  contractual 
schedules. 


World's  Record  in 
Destroyer  Delivery 

I    the    heavier  t\ ; 
strover   Cotten    166   days   after   the 
keel  laying  brought  new  work; 

ord   in   shipbuilding   to  U.   S.    S 
Federal   Shipbuilding  and   IV. 
Company    at    Kearny.     N 
President    Lynn    H.     Korndorff    re 
veiled. 

This  is  the  third  championship  in 
destroyer  construction  won  by  the 
yard  in  1945. 

Despite  critical  shortage  in  man 
power,  the  yard  cut  out  four  days  in 
production  from  its  previous  mark  of 
170  days  when  the  Navy  destroyer 
Dashiell  was  delivered  last  March  19. 
figures  show  that  the  record  is 
more  than  100  days  faster  than  the 
average  time  for  building  such  de 
stroyers  in  this  country.  Compared 
with  the  1954  naval  construction  pro- 
gram, it  took  Federal  more  than  two 
years  to  build  a  destroyer. 

"New  and  improved  methods, 
rather  than  more  work  per  man,  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  our  records  in 
destroyer  construction,"  stated  Mr. 
Korndorff.  "Our  employees  have 
helped  greatly  to  reduce  building 
time  by  submitting  ideas  in  scribbled 
notes  and  on  blanks  stuffed  into  sug- 
gestion boxes.  Labor  -  management 
committees  at  both  the  Kearny  and 
Port  Newark  yards  deserve  credit  for 
the  successful  campaigns  they  have 
conducted  to  stimulate  suggestions 
from  employees.  The  committees  have 
awarded  war  bonds  of  different  de- 
nominations to  those  turning  in  use- 
ful ideas.  Certificates  of  merit  like- 
wise have  been  presented." 


BOOK   REVIEWS 

Shipboard  Medical  Practice,  by  W. 
L.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Grace  Line,  Inc..  is  a 
114-page  fully  illustrated  handbook 
on  ship  sanitation  and  emergency 
medical  aid  at  sea,  published  by  Cor- 
nell Maritime  Press,  New  York;  price 
SI. 00  net. 

This  book  has  been  written  pri- 
marily for  the  many  seamen  who 
must  not  only  be  able  to  treat  com- 
mon illnesses  but  also  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  practical  first  aid  to  meet 
emergencies  at  sea. 

It  is  written  in  simple,  nontechni- 
cal language,  and  should  be  of  inter- 
est to  seamen  and  all  those  who  want 
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Ship     Outfitters'     Handbool 

Emil  M    Hai  illy  il- 

lustrated: 1"  folding  plates,  published 
by    Cornell    Maritime     i 
net 
ning  at  the  point  where  the 
ship  outfitting  gan|  r,  Mr 

Hansen  first  discusses  the  important 
subject  of  ship  drawings  and  t! 
b. 'Is.  conventions,  abbreviations  and 
shipbuilding  terms  that  make  p 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
drawings  from  which  the  outfitting 
gang  must  work. 

Then,  one  by  one.  each  of  the 
many  jobs  of  the  outfitting  gang  is 
carefully  explained  installat 
ladders,  lights,  stanchions,  hatches, 
handrails,  deck  and  bulkhead  connec- 
tions, etc.  The  profusion  of  illustra- 
tions and  plates  in  combination  with 
the  text  gives  a  clarity  to  the  entire 
subject  that  will  aid  and  encourage 
the  earnest  student. 

This  is  a  fitting  companion  volume 
to  the  earlier  book  by  the  same  au- 
thor.  "Modern   Marine   Pipelining." 

Marine  Diesel  Manual,  edited  by 
Lewis  R.  Ford:  195  pages:  well  illus- 
trated: bound  in  heavy  grey  paper 
with  black  stampings:  published  by 
Diesel  Publications.  Inc..  New  York. 
Price  75  cents  net. 

A  very  handy  book  of  pocket  si:c. 
covering  in  a  general  way  the  design, 
construction  and  operation  oi  marine 
diesel  engines.  Even-one  interested 
in  dieseis  for  marine  propulsion 
should  have  this  manual. 

Plywoods,  by  Andrew  Dick  Wood 
and  Thomas  Gray  Linn:  365  pages; 
profusely  illustrated:  bound  in  red 
buckram  with  gold  stampings:  pub- 
lished bv  the  Chemical  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pnc 
net. 

A  comprehensive  work  covering 
the  many  types  and  varieties  of  ply- 
woods and  their  most  useful  applica- 
tions in  various  industries.  The  re- 
markable progress  of  plywood  in  re- 
cent years  has  created  a  wide  popular 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  this  book, 
prepared  by  two  outstanding  experts 
of  long  experience  in  the  field,  is 
written  in  a  manner  that  explains,  in 
very  simple  language,  even  the  most 
technical  phases  of  the  subject. 

The  architect,  the  builder,  the  con 
struction  engineer,  the  professor  and 
the  student  will  all  find  here  the  an- 
swers to  their  plywood  problems. 
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After  serving  as  manager  of  the 
Moore  Drydock  Company's  naval 
construction  program  since  1941, 
Captain  Henry  M.  Gleason,  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  country's  ranking 
constructors,  resigned  effective  Octo- 
ber 22. 

Captain  Gleason,  classmate  of 
Admiral  Hepburn  who  was  one-time 
commandant  of  the  Twelfth  Naval 
district,  was  on  the  retired  list.  How- 
ever, he  was  associated  with  the 
American-Hawaiian  Company  when 
called  back  to  service  in  1940.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Sup- 
plies and  Materials  for  the  Navy  un- 
til joining  the  Moore  interests.  In 
making  known  his  resignation,  Cap- 
tain Gleason  said  he  planned  a  rest. 

In  the  first  World  War,  Captain 
Gleason  was  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion at  Mare  Island.  Under  his  re- 
gime, a  record  for  construction  of  a 
destroyer  hull  from  keel  laying  to 
launching  was  made  in  seventeen 
days,  which,  at  the  time,  had  never 
been  equaled.  He  was  also  in  charge 
of  the  building  of  the  battleship  Cali- 
fornia, and  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  was  with  the  old  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company. 


The  placing  in  service  of  the  old 
liner  Yale  for  the  duration  will  thrill 
many  afloat  and  ashore.  She  has  just 
been  reconditioned  after  serving  for 
the  last  three  years  as  a  power  and 
light  plant  in  Kodiak  harbor. 

In  1937  the  Yale  was  laid  up  by 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company. 
She  was  among  the  assets  taken  over 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company. 

Built  in  1907  for  the  New  York- 
Boston  line,  the  Yale  and  her  sister, 
the  Harvard,  were  brought  out  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  shortly  thereafter, 
went  into  troopship  service  across 
the  English  channel  in  World  War  I. 
Later  both  ships  came  back  to  the 
Coast,  each  wearing  two  chevrons  on 
her  stack.  They  operated  for  years 
coastwise,  until  the  Harvard  piled  up 
on  the  Southern  California  coast 
about  twelve  years  ago. 

New  Repair 
Organization   Expands 

Frank  Cavanaugh,  partner  and 
general  manager  of  the  West  Coast 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company, 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
California,  announces  that  the  vol- 
ume of  work  at  this  plant  has  neces- 
sited  a  number  of  recent  additions  to 
their  facilities. 

Considerable  new  tools  are  going 
into  the  machine  shop;  a  new  pipe 
shop  and  a  new  tin  shop  are  in  course 
of  construction;  the  paint  shop  is  be- 
ing enlarged,  as  well  as  increasing  the 
firm's  office  spaces  and  storerooms. 

The  company  is  concentrating  on 
repair  work  for  all  types  of  marine 
craft.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
West  Coast's  machine  shop  is  manu- 
facturing stern  bearings  of  all  types 
in  quantity. 

C.  A.  Swain,  machinery  superin- 
tendent, was  port  engineer  of  Union 
Oil  Company  for  many  years,  under 
George  MacLean,  marine  superin- 
tendent. Tom  Keptner,  hull  superin- 
tendent, was  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  mold  loft  at  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building and  Drydock  Company. 

When  Roger  D.  Lapham,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  American  Hawai- 
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Roger   D.    Lapham 

ian  Steamship  Company,  resigned 
his  post  as  member  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  in 
the  November  elections,  Almon  E. 
Roth,  former  president  of  the  Water- 
front Employers  Association  and,  un- 
til going  to  Washington,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Council  of  Em- 
ployers, was  named  to  his  successor. 

With  the  transfer  of  Captain 
Charles  E.  Larsen  from  Portland  to 
Los  Angeles  to  the  McCormick 
Steamship  Company's  office,  Cecil  E. 
Collins  was  named  by  Executive  Vice 
President  Charles  L.  Wheeler,  to  the 
position  of  district  manager  in  the 
northern  headquarters. 

Captain  Jens  Feragen,  who  served 
the  Fred  Olsen  Line  as  port  captain 
in  New  York,  and  well-known  in 
East  Coast  shipping  circles,  is  fast  be- 
coming well-known  here  despite  only 
one  month  on  the  job  as  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  office.  He  took  the 
place  of  Fred  W.  Kutter,  who  re- 
signed because  of  poor  health. 

The  name  of  a  boy,  whose  family 
has  played  a  prominent  part  in  Cali- 
fornia's early  history,  graces  a  new 
destroyer  escort  in  tribute  to  the 
heroic  part  he  played  as  an  Ensign 
in  the  United  States  Navy  during 
the  battle  of  the  Solomons  last  No- 
vember. 

Jean  Carter  Witter,  USN,  was  the 
hero,  the  son  of  Jean  C.  Witter  of 
the  investment  firm  of  Dean  Witter 
6?  Co.  He  lost  his  life  on  the  bridge 
of  the   U.  S.  S.  San   Francisco. 
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w  .ir  Shipping  Achmnistratiop 

pk-t»-J  plans  for  the  u 
ien  officers  .mJ  engineers  on  Ameri 
in  ships  to  meet  the  acute  shortage 
t  licensed  personnel    Alien  d 
rt  barred  from  employment  under 
new    system,    known    u    "trip 
ckets"   which   limits   the   endorse 
»ent  to  one  trip  only,  subject  l 
HMton  i"  further  voyages     It   was 
gplained  that  each  separate  voyage 

11   require  an   mJividvi.il   endorse 

■nt 

This  system  is  expected  to  avoid 
be  defects  of  the  "Red  Ticket" 
nethod  followed  in  World  W 

when  the  tickets  of  alien  officers 
vett  endorsed  in  red  ink  tor  use  on 
American  ships.  At  that  tune  the 
ndorsement  was  general  and  not 
united  with  the  result  there  was  a 
urplus  of  alien  officers  serving  Amer- 
can  ships  long  after  the  war.  This 
ed  to  mueh  unemployment  <>t  Amer- 
can  officers. 

The  sudden  passing  of  Leonard  ]. 
Lucas,  45,  former  director  of  pub- 
lcity  and  advertising  for  the  Nippon 
r'usen  Kaisya  until  the  war,  came  as 

distinct    shock    to    his    legion    of 

ends. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
associated  with  the  overseas  branch 
af  the  Office  of  War  Information  and 
was  also  editor  of  the  Shipping  Reg- 
ster. 


Captain     Alexander    McKecude, 

.iced    57,   on    AugUSt    i      well  known 

m    thi  md    intercoastal 

in  M,  Kenzie  wu  born 

old  and  st.irted  to  tea  .it   the 
1   retired   n. 
but  returned  when  the  call  foi  I 
manners    became    aCUtC      H 
vived  by  bis  widow.  S.irah,  who  re 
side~  m  S.iii  Pranciaco,  and  his  -on. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Robert  Mc 
Keiu.e.  I'SNR. 

After  serving  tor  twelve  year-  U 
assistant  general  manager  tor  the 
i  Angeles     Harbor     department. 

Roy  H.  Beaton,  resigned  as  ol  Sep 
tember  1.  Much  of  the  progi 
the  Southern  California  harbor  was 
due  to  the  foresight  and  aggressive 
t  Mr  Beaton.  His  duties  in 
eluded  those  of  traffic  manager  and 
harbor   master. 

He  resigned  to  become  manager 
of  California  Fish  Canners,  Inc. 

Friends  of  Captain  John  Alexander 
Whiteside  have  been  advised  the 
veteran  mariner  has  returned  to  sea 
after  10  years  on  the  beach.  He  en- 
tered the  naval  reserve  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  Commander.  During 
the  last  war,  Captain  Whiteside  was 
in  command  of  two  merchant  car- 
riers, both  of  which  were  attacked  by 
German   U-boats.     Until   his   recent 


enlistment  hi 

leath  last  nv  mth       <  iptaui 
I  [jekmai  I  tanskani  n  home 

in  San  I  I  with 

by  In-  many  seafaring  • 

.itlo.it  and  ashore    The  •. 
schooner  skipper,  later  master 

of   the    largest    -hip-   "I    tlu-    V 
mick    Line,    served    the    concern    tor 

II  survived   by   his 

widow.    Mi  inskanen,    a 

brother     in     New    York     and    three 
md  .mother  brother,  who  re 

side  in  Finland. 

When     Nelson     Andrews 
away  at  the  age  of  72,  in  his  Red- 
wood City  home,  an  d  ship 
wright  of  the  early  era  of  shipping 

on  the  Pacific  closed  a  colorful  career. 
Mr.  Andrews  was  a  member  oi  the 
pioneer  firm  of  Bowes  S?  Andrews, 
San  Francisco,  one  of  the  oldest  ship- 
wright concerns  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
His  widow.  Bertha,  and  a  son.  sun  ive 
him. 

The  Navy  announced  two  well- 
known  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  mer- 
chant marine  engineers  had  been 
killed  in  action  during  July.  They 
are  Chief  Engineer  Everett  J.  Ken- 
yon,  who  resided  in  San  Leandro 
with  his  wife,  and  John  Bianchi,  first 
assistant  engineer,  of  Vallejo. 


MEETING  OF  THE  MAR.NSH.P  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  COMM.TTEE  AND  J.  LEW.S  LUCKENBACH,  PRES.DENT  OF 
AMERICAN   BUREAU   OF  SHIPPING.   HELD  AT   MARINSHIP 


(Left,  bock  row):  Roy  L.  Hamilton    Superii 
Waste.  General  Manager:  Charles  E 


Ferrar 


W.    C.    wasTe,   weiwiui    r......*.^.-.  .    17 

Larry  Romer,   Operating   Engineers;   Anton 

Beehtel,  President.  .    .         ,         K-owles     Sheet   Metal    Workers 

(Sitting):    Donald    Dick.    Maritime   Commission;    *""  ^^VcolUns    stage  riggers. 
Edward  C.  Lynch,  Labor-Management  Coordinator,  and  John  Collins,  siag 


•^ms^^^&^e&^smSfSfSR 


^^e^B^e'VeVn.^-Asst-t.-Gen:  Mgr.:   Thos.    F.    Fitzgerald. 
Luckenbach,    President  of   An 
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Rear-Admiral  Vickery  and  Admiral   Land 


Plan*  fiot  the  Utlt  -Annual 

J^toiaelUt  @[ub  @onhetence 


John  B.  Bryan,  president  of  the 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion at  San  Francisco,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  war  shipping  panel  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board. 


Supported  by  Admiral  Land  and 
Rear-Admiral  Vickery,  national  offi- 
cers of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  announce  their  seven- 
teenth annual  conference  will  be  held 
in  New  York  again  this  year,  despite 
the  war. 

Opening  October  14  for  two  days 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  the 
convention  will  be  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  R.  C.  Lee  of  New 
York,  is  president,  and  J.  L.  Lucken- 
bach  is  chairman  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Committee. 

Some  of  the  most  vital  problems 
affecting  the  American  shipping  in- 
dustry, now  and  after  the  war,  will 
be  open  for  discussion  and  a  policy 
program  will   be   outlined. 

James  Adams,  member  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration's  legal  staff, 
is  now  located  in  San  Francisco  serv- 
ing as  special  counsel  replacing  Carl 
F.  Farbach,  who  is  retiring  to  private 
practice.  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  for- 
merly located  in  Washington,  now 
serves  the  Pacific  Coast. 


After  a  long  period  of  service,  the 
last  as  master  of  the  transport  Hunter 
Liggett,  Captain  Louis  W.  Perkins  is 
shoreside,  attached  to  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  San  Francisco, 
under  Commodore  Philip  F.  Roach 
as  district  staff  officer. 

In  honor  of  the  late  Captain  John 
Constantine,  a  Liberty  vessel  was 
built  at  the  Richmond  shipbuilding 
yards  and  christened  after  the  vet- 
eran mariner  who  sailed  in  and  out 
of  this  port  and  was  a  popular  pilot 
here  years  ago.  He  held  the  honor 
of  being  in  command  of  the  first  mer- 
chant ship  to  pass  through  the  Pana- 
ma Canal.  He  had  served  with  both 
the  French  and  the  Americans  in  its 
construction. 

Fellow  mariners  expressed  their  re- 
gret to  learn  of  the  serious  injury 
suffered  by  Lya  Rumsey,  15 -year- 
old  daughter  of  Captain  John  A. 
Rumsey,  port  captain  for  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  of  California. 

Well-known  in  Bay  region  aquatic 
circles  for  her  swimming  prowess, 
Miss  Rumsey  suffered  a  fractured 
neck  while  diving  into  a  shallow 
stretch  at  the  Russian  River.  She  is 
confined  to  Franklin  Hospital,  San 
Francisco. 
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URNABOUT 

i         ■  a  n,  u  plan  British  Merchant 
<rc  flying  high  above 
ii  channel  waters  and 
ling  .mi  the  con 
IC  switch  is  p.irt  >>t  the  pro 
.mi  arranged  between  the  -  i 
>  that  their  men  in  off-duty  houra 
■  acquainted  with  the  working 
id  living  routine  ol  the  others 
M  •   bant  vessel  i  iftk  era  go  as  ob 
■rvers  on  planes  Dying  guard  over 
u-  convoy  lanes,  and  get  a  general 

•  nit    vigilant 
and*  d  rts    When  K    A 

men  repay  the  \i-u<.  often  .is 
UeStS  ol  the  same  skipper  who  flew 
ith  them,  they  join  .1  ship  .it  One 
h.innel  port,  disembark  .it  the  next. 

lsi    ol   the  numerous  reports 
v  mariners  calling  .it  Pacific  l 
orts.  losing   weeks  of  valuable   sea 
e  because  of  the  loss  to  thii 

lipping  papers  .inJ  money,  .in 
ppe.il  has  been  issued  to  have  them 
leposit  their  valuables  with  their  un- 
-  or  with  the  United  Seamen's 
ervice  tor  safe  keeping.  As  well 
s  the  personal  loss,  it  is  pointed  out 
hat  these  seamen's  belongings  may 
je  valuable  information  to  enemy 
igents 


John   G.    Seller 

John  G.  Seiler  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  Tube  Turns,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  manufacturers  of  Tube- 
Turn  Welding  Fittings  and  Flanges. 
Mr.  Seiler  will  retain  his  duties  as 
sales  manager  of  the  company. 


V  ■    idven 

incut- 

.md  amusing  incidents  of   a 
experience  was  contained  in  .1  letter 
i    k     Attorney    w.iii..     I 
W  alah,  J.  nt  ol  ih.  M  • 

tub  from  Stanley  B.  (S.E.A.) 
Allen,  now  .1  Lieutenant  Commander 
m  the  I  • 

"Cap"  Allen,  a-  he  was  better 
known  when  serving  with  the  marine 
department    of    the    Standard    Oil    ol 

California,  was  one  ol   the  first   re 

serve   men   to  be  called   into   - 

His  family  is  residing  in  S.m  Fran 

Although    never    identified    with 

commercial  shipping,  yet  one  of   the 

n  iwn    figures   in   the   world   of 

yachting  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  death 

came  to  Arthur  F.  Rousseau,  age  58, 

on  August  5,  in  Stanford  Hospital, 
San  Francis 

He  raced  and  defeated  all  contend 
ers  in  the  famed  "R"  class  on  the 
I  [e  was  l  ine  tune  commodore 
of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  and 
regarded  as  one  ol  the  best  small  boat 
sailors  hereabouts. 

Known  as  one  of  the  West's  out- 
standing building  and  contracting 
figures,  among  the  structures  he  de- 
signed and  erected  were  the  El 
Cortez,  Chancellor  and  Gaylord  ho- 
tels, as  well  as  many  of  the  largest 
housing  units  in  the  shipyard  centers 
of  Northern  California. 

Alfred  P.  "Fred"  Hammond,  one- 
time a  leading  figure  in  Pacific  Coast 

shipping,  died  August  2,  in  Palo  Alto, 
after  an  illness  of  eight  months. 
Earlier  in  the  year  he  had  undergone 
an  operation. 

Born  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in 
1884,  Mr.  Hammond  was  once  Pa- 
cific Coast  manager  for  the  Lucken- 
bach  Steamship  Company.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  Waterfront 
Employers'  Association  during  the 
bitter  11>2H  strike. 

When  he  left  the  Luckenbach 
Lines  in  1921,  he  was  for  a  time  head 
of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
Steamship  Co.,  and  also  served  with 
the  California  and  Eastern  Steam- 
ship Company  and  the  Charles  Nel- 
son Company.  Until  shortly  before 
his  last  illness  he  was  with  the  Acme 
Fast  Freight  Company. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
a  daughter. 
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Captain    Edward    Mocouley 

At  a  talk  before  the  Los  Al 
I  lhambi  i  ol  Commerce,  Captain  Ed- 
ward Macauley,  L'SNR,  U.  S.  M.oi- 
time  Commissioner  and  Deputy  Ship 
ping  Administrator,  stated  it  was 
regretable  that  most  of  the  Merchant 
Marine's  record  cannot  be  told  now, 

"The  heroic  feats  of  the  men  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  cannot  be  revealed 
at  this  time  because  there  are  security 
reasons,"  he  stated.  "Proof  that  our 
Merchant  Marine  is  fighting  and 
fighting  well  is  that  we  have  armies 
overseas  from  Iceland  to  North 
Africa,  from  Sicily  to  the  Solomons, 
an  dthose  armies  are  getting  food  and 
weapons  because  American  merchant 
ships  arc  getting  through. 

A  happy  choice  was  the  selection 
of  H.  H.  Pierson,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager of  the  De  La  Rama  Steamship 
Company,  to  succeed  Edward  H. 
Harms  as  vice-president  ol  the  San 
Francisco  Marine  Exchange.  Mr. 
Harms,  prewar  operation  manager 
for  the  McCormick  Steamship  Com- 
pany, went  into  the  Coast  Guard  with 
the  rank  of  Commander,  only  to  se- 
cure a  leave  to  accept  the  post  of 
Southern  California  district  manager 
for  the  WSA. 

Friends  are  advised  that  K.  D.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  formerly  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  for  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company,  Seattle,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He 
was  elevated  for  meritorious  services 
from  the  rank  of  Major. 
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(Continued  from  page  87) 

quest  of  the  Navy,  and  has  been 
cleared  hy  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Its  intent  is  to  prevent  interference 
with  Naval  operations  and  other 
Navy  activities  which  would  result 
from  detaching  large  members  of 
Navy  personnel  to  testify.  The  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  of 
vessels  now  being  constructed  for 
and  operated  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  bound  to  result  in  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of 
collisions,  as  well  as  other  damage 
claims  and  accompanying  litigations. 

The  bill  will  be  vigorously  op- 
posed. 

The  "Winehaven  Case":  The  Ex- 
change is  strongly  interested  in  the 
"Winehaven  Case,"  which  tests  the 
claims  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to 
title  in  tidelands. 

After  taking  title  to  412  acres  of 
land  at  Winehaven,  on  the  shore  of 
Contra  Costa  County,  on  behalf  of 
the  Navy,  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  now  seeks  to  avoid  payment 
for  that  part  of  the  area  acquired 
which  lies  below  the  line  of  mean 
high  water.  The  basis  for  the  action, 
as  indicated  in  a  brief  filed  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  the  Northern 
District  of  California,  is  that  the 
navigable  rivers  of  the  United  States 
are  "the  public  property  of  the  na- 
tion," and  that  any  private  rights  in 
such  streams  are  subservient  to  the 
dominant  power  of  Congress  to  im- 
prove navigation.  It  is  further  con- 
tended that  this  servitude  extends  to 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  stream,  in- 
cluding lands  alternately  covered  and 
left  bare  by  average  fluctuations  in 
the  flow  of  the  stream;  in  other 
words,  to  all  lands  below  the  ordinary 
high  water  mark.  The  brief  also 
cites  a  number  of  decisions  giving 
the  Government  the  right  to  use 
without  compensation  submerged 
land  for  purposes  which  axe  an  aid  to 
navigation,  as  well  as  "to  regulate 
commerce." 

The  Attorney  General's  conten- 
tions are  opposed  in  a  brief  prepared 
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and  filed  by  W.  Reginald  Jones,  at- 
torney for  the  Port  of  Oakland,  who 
in  this  case  is  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  special  counsel  for  the  American 
Association  of  Port  Authorities. 

He  states  that:  "The  Government's 
position  is  untenable  in  that  lands  of 
the  character  here  involved  belong 
to  the  State  and  their  grantees,  and 
that  such  ownership  is  a  beneficial 
one;  that  the  public  easement  for 
navigation,  and  the  right  to  provide 
aids  to  the  navigability  in  further- 
ance of  that  easement  do  not  extend 
to  the  expropriation  of  lands  under 
navigable  waters  to  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  Federal  Government; 
that  the  authorities  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  reason  and  the  practical 
consequences  deny  any  such  right; 
and  even  if  all  the  foregoing  were  un- 
true, it  nevertheless  would  take  an 
act  of  Congress  specifically  declaring 
such  sequestration,  which  step  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  has  not  attempt- 
ed." 


THE  AMERICAN 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

later  yards  are  all  approaching  this 
goal,  so  one  can  imagine  the  huge 
number  of  Liberty  ships  which  we 
may  expect  to  have  incorporated  in 
our  merchant  marine  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

I  am  glad  that  consideration  has 
been  given  and  contracts  have  al- 
ready been  let  for  the  building  of 
other  type  vessels.  A  merchant  ma- 
rine composed  primarily  of  Liberty 
ships  will  not  constitute  that  well- 
balanced  fleet  which  is  necessary  to 
give  the  United  States  its  proper 
place  on  the  high  seas.  Liberty  ships 
have  been  and  are  fulfilling  a  pur- 
pose. They  were  designed  for  rapid 
construction  to  fill  the  demands  of  an 
emergency,  and  they  are  doing  that 
admirably.  In  the  last  two  great 
wars,  the  United  States  has  seen  the 
necessity  for  an  adequate  merchant 
marine.  The  Liberty  ship  has  gone 
far  to  save  the  day  in  this  crisis. 
However,  we  will  have  post-war  con- 


ditions to  meet  which  will  need  ships 
of  varying  and  faster  types  that  will 
fit  the  extended  services  to  far  lands, 
which  I  hope  and  expect  our  mer- 
chant marine  will  be  encouraged  to 
enjoy.  Ships  of  the  Liberty  type  are 
generally  too  large  for  tramping,  and 
while  we  hope  ships  of  this  size  and 
type  can  and  will  be  used  to  their 
fullest  degree,  they  will  not  neces- 
sarily meet  post-war  competition.  The 
Victory  ship  is  one  answer,  and  I 
earnestly  urge  a  continuing  analysis 
of  future  designs  in  full  cooperation 
with  owners  who  know  their  trades 
and  who  are  familiar  with  port  con- 
ditions. 

The  main  thing  I  would  like  to 
stress  is  that  our  merchant  marine 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  wartime 
expedient,  but  rather  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  life.  The  long- 
range  program  started  in  1936  by  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  benefited 
this  country  to  a  degree  which  only 
history  can  evaluate.  It  is  time  that 
we  learned  from  experience  that  the 
merchant  marine  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional safety. 


Auxiliary  Schooner 
Scheme  Abandoned 

Capt.  Alexander  M.  Peabody, 
president  of  the  Puget  Sound  Navi- 
gation Company,  is  back  in  Seattle 
after  a  journey  of  30,000  miles  by  air 
and  land  which  took  him  nearly  to 
Cape  Horn,  southernmost  tip  of  the 
South  American  continent. 

Captain  Peabody  made  the  long 
journey  as  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Navigation  Company, 
which  planned  to  build,  purchase  and 
operate  wooden  auxiliary  -  powered 
sailing  vessels  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere trade.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Palmer  Scott,  president  of  the  Palmer 
Scott  Company  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  a  wooden  shipbuilding  corpo- 
ration. As  a  result  of  the  survey,  the 
company  decided  to  abandon  plans 
for  operation  of  a  fleet  of  wooden 
ships  in  the  inter-American  trade. 
The  principal  reason  is  the  lack  of 
materials  in  South  American  ports 
where  it  was  planned  to  build  the 
vessels. 
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With  46  years  of  shipbuilding 
wisdom  behind  him.  Edwin  H.  Han- 
nay,  the  new  general  superintendent 
of  the  yard  at  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Corp.,  is 
now  responsible  for  all  production 
operations  of  both  new  construction 
and  repair  yards.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  hull  con- 
structors in  America. 

Formerly  superintendent  for  the 
Kaiser  interests  at  Yards  No.  2  and 
No.  3  at  Richmond,  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  laying  out  of 
these  yards. 


Born  in  San  Jose,  he  grew  up  on 
his  father's  ranch  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley.  At  fifteen,  the  one-time  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Union  Plant  of  Beth- 
lehem, apprenticed  as  a  shipfitter  at 
the  Union  Iron  Works  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  stayed  with  that  particular 
company,  later  called  Bethlehem 
Steel,  for  31  years;  22  years  at  San 
Francisco,  one  year  at  the  Alameda 
Branch  and  8  years  as  General  Su- 
perintendent of  the  San  Pedro  Beth- 
lehem Steel.  , 

Later  he  became  general  superin- 


tendent of  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  at  Bay  Point,  and  also 
worked  at  both  Bremerton  and  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yards. 

Mr.  Hannay's  home  is  in  San  Pe- 
dro, a  short  distance  from  the  yard, 
where  he  spends  most  of  his  time, 
and,  likely  as  not,  you'll  find  him  in 
one  of  the  ships  on  the  ways  rather 
than  in  his  office  in  the  Administra- 
tion Building.  His  intense  interest  in 
ships  and  the  men  and  women  that 
build  them  constantly  keeps  him 
amongst  the  crew  and  their  ships. 
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Victor  B.  Stewart 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  BOATYARD 
LAUNCHES  NEW  OFFICES 


Recently  christened  were  the 
stream imed  executive  quarters  of  the 
remodeled  offices  of  Fellows  and 
Stewart,  Inc.,  of  Wilmington,  Cali- 
fornia, builders  of  U.  S.  Navy  air- 
plane   rescue   boats   and   subchasers. 

Flor.tl  tributes  were  paid  by  loyal 
employees  to  Southern  California's 
veteran  boat-builder,  Victor  B.  Stew- 
art, president,  in  appreciation  of  all 
his  kindness  and  cooperation  in  their 
behalf,  and  to  Joseph  "Rusty"  Fel- 
lows, Jr.,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  firm. 


Other  members  of  the  executive 
staff,  Homer  Evans,  vice  president 
and  superintendent  of  the  yard,  and 
William  Braum,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, have  just  reason  to  smile, 
in  fact,  gloat,  over  the  way  produc- 
tion schedules  are  running,  over  the 
number  of  sub-chasers  being  com- 
pleted, over  the  new  airplane  rescue 
boats  that  will  soon  hit  the  water, 
and  over  the  smoothly  functioning 
labor  units 


Credit  for  this  success  is  also  due 
the  following  officials:  William  H. 
Johnson,  assistant  secretary,  and 
Frank  R.  DeLong,  personnel  and 
publicity  manager,  and  members  of 
the  executive  personnel,  Gordon 
Hooton,  chief  coordinator;  Jack 
Bommhardt,  chief  engineer;  O.  L. 
Michael,  mgr.  controlled  material; 
Tom  Hamilton,  expeditor;  and  Joe 
Werkman,  mgr.  F.  6=?  S.  storeroom. 

DIAMOND  YEAR  FOR  NACO 

In  commemoration  of  the  75th 
Anniversary,  the  National  Malleable 
and  Steel  Castings  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  published  a  36- 
page  book  portraying  the  history  of 
the  organization  from  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1868,  then  called  the  Cleve- 
land Malleable  Iron  Company,  down 
to  the  present  day,  in  which  it  de- 
scribes the  pioneering  of  the  produc- 
tion of  malleable  iron  into  the  Mid- 
west. 

Its  founders,  Alfred  A.  Pope,  John 
C.  Coonley,  J.  H.  Whittemore,  and 
Bronson  B.  Tuttle  established  other 
iron  foundries  in  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  Toledo, 
Ohio,  which,  in  1891,  were  combined 
to  form  the  National  Malleable  Cast- 
ings Co.,  the  company  name  which 
later  changed  to  the  present  in  1923. 

National  headquarters  and  re- 
search hboratorie?  are  maintained  in 
Cleveland,  while  works  are  situated  in 
Cleveland,  Cicero  and  Melrose  Park 
in  the  Chicago  area;  Indianapolis  and 
Sharon,  Pennsylvania.  Sales  offices 
operate  in  Cleveland,  Indianapolis, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 


Joseph  "Rusty"  Fellows,  J 
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William  Braum  and  Homer  Evans 
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Shipbuilder-  Yachtsman 

Li-.ii  rh,  ihipbuilder  ol 

W  sin,    is    the 

loud 

M  on,  formerly  owned  by 
veil,   Bon   "i    President 
I  It     Tin-  boit,  built  in  1934 

v  Yacht  Building  Company, 
M 
relt,  was  cruised  h\  him  for  three 
iears  ill  over  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
V.  S.  Gi  iukIy.  .hi  indus 
rialist  ■■!  Trenton,  N.  .1  Mr  Grundy 
ruised  her  foi  five  years,  during 
which  Lime  lu-  placed  her  in  .it  lca<t 
Mi  Grundy  then 
;olJ  th  -     Mr,  Smith  in  1942, 

nJ  she  is  now  i  familiar  and  very 
pleasing  Bight  on  the  waters  ol  i  treen 
Bay  and  Northern  Lake  Michigan. 
She  has  twice  placed  in  the  Menom 
Marinette  annual  LOO  mile  race. 
The  crew  of  the  H.ilt  Moon  in 
this  year's  competition  included  her 
owner,  Mr.  Smith:  Lieut.  Comdr.  E. 
A.  Anderson,  supervisor  of  ship- 
building at  Sturgeon  Bay;  E.  A. 
Washburn,  firm  executive;  Richard 
Stern,  naval  architect  at  the  Smith 
shipyarJ:  and  Lieut.  Comdr.  J.  W. 
v  1  Ir.,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Crew  (left  to  right  I:  E.  A.  Washburn,  Smith  Company  official:  Lieut. 
John  C.  Rowe,  Sturgeon  Bay:  Leathern  D.  Smith,  owner  the  sloop: 
Richard  Steam,  naval  architect  at  the  Smith  firm:  and  Lieut.  Comdr. 
E     A.    Anderson,    assistant    supervisor    of   shipping    at    Sturgeon    Bay. 


Somerville  Joins 
Atkins-Kroll 

George  N.  Somerville,  noted  Pa- 
cific Coast  Diesel  engineer,  and  for 
many  years,  on  the  executive  staff  of 
Atlas-Imperial  Diesel  Engine  Com- 
pany of  Oakland,  California,  has  now 
joined  Atkins  -  Kroll,  well  -  known 
pioneer  merchants  and  exporters  of 
San  Francisco. 


The  career  of  Mr.  Somerville  em 
braced  the  following  positions:  1916 
to  1919  chief  draftsman  and  later 
chief  engineer  of  the  Skandia  Pacific 
Oil  Engine  Company  of  Oakland, 
California;  1919  to  1920  chief  engi 
neer  of  the  Central  Motor  Mfg.  Co. 
of  Tokio,  Japan;  1921-1926,  chief 
engineer  and  assistant  manager, 
Standard   Gas   Engine   Company   of 


The    Half   Moon 


Oakland,  California,  and  1926-1943 
successively  Sales  Engineer,  Chief 
Engineer,  Sales  Manager,  Export 
Manager,  and  Vice  President  of  At- 
las Imperial  Diesel  Engine  Company. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  served 
1942-43  as  Chairman  of  the  San 
Francisco  Lne.il  Section  ol  that 
society. 

In  his  new  connection,  he  will 
build  up  .i  prosperous  engineering 
department  in  the  organization  of 
Atkins-Kroll.  He  has  already  estab- 
lished connections  with  a  number  of 
manufacturers,  among  whom  are: 
Hilliard-Corporation.  Elmira,  New 
York,  makers  of  oil  reclaimers,  puri- 
fiers, and  filters;  Federal-Mogul,  Ma- 
rine Division,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
makers  of  propellers,  and  Borden 
Metal  Products  Co.,  makers  of  Safety 
Steps  and  Gratings. 

The  new  department  of  Atkins- 
Kroll,  will  be  handling  a  wide  line 
of  power  plant,  marine  and  industrial 
equipment. 
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Wotcott  E.  Spofford  presenting  Maritime  Me 
Lake  Shore  Engineering  Co. 


Lake  Shore 
Gets  "M"  Award 

In  the  presence  of  officers  and  em' 
ployees  of  the  company,  hundreds  of 
townspeople,  representatives  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  a  large  delegation 
of  iron  and  copper  mining  executives 
and  officials  of  war  plants  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  the  Lake  Shore  Engineer- 
ing Company,  on  Saturday,  August 
14th,  was  presented  with  the  Mari- 
time "M"  pennant,  the  Victory  Fleet 
Flag,  and  labor  merit  badges  for  all 
its  employees  by  Wolcott  E.  Spof- 
ford, regional  director  of  construc- 
tion for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, who  lauded  the  company  and  its 
"soldiers  in  overalls"  for  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  production  of 
cargo  winches  and  other  marine 
equipment   for  Victory  ships. 

The  award  was  acepted  by  F.  A. 
Flodin,  president  of  Lake  Shore,  who 
voiced  his  appreciation  of  the  indi- 
vidual contribution  of  each  of  the 
company's  employees  toward  the  war 
effort. 

Win.  Powell  Plants  Receive  the 
Award  of  Merit 

The  Maritime  Commission's 
Award  of  Merit  was  recently  pre- 
sented to  both  plants  of  the  Wm. 
Powell  Company  of  Cincinnati  for 
outstanding  performance  in  the  pro- 
duction of  valves  not  only  for  the 
ships  of  the  Victorv  Fleet  but  also 
for  the  many  industries  engaged  in 
making  the  machinery,  material  and 
equipment  for  these  ships.  This 
company  had  already  received  the 
Army-Navy  "E"  Award. 

The-  presentation  of  the  Maritime 
Commission's   Award   was   made   at 


an  impressive  ceremony  in  the  yard 
of  Plant  No.  1.  Colonel  Willard  F. 
Rockwell,  Director  of  Production, 
United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
presented  the  "M"  Burgee,  the  Vic- 
tory Fleet  Flag  and  the  Labor  Merit 
Badges.  The  acceptance  speech  in 
behalf  of  the  company  was  made  by 
George  E.  Weitkamp,  first  vice  pres- 
ident and  secretary.  The  Labor  Merit 
Badges  were  accepted  by  James 
Coombe,  president  The  Wm.  Powell 
Company;  Oliver  F.  Gang,  vice  pres- 
ident, The  Wm.  Powell  Company, 
representing  management;  Fred  Phil- 
lips, Oscar  Karhoff,  Fred  Weber  and 
Edward  Bootes,  president  Local  1858, 
United   Steel  Workers  of  America, 


C.I.O.,  who  made  the  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance on  behalf  of  the  workers. 

The  Honorable  James  G.  Stewart, 
Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  made  a  stir- 
ring speech  in  which  he  expressed 
Cincinnati's  pride  in  the  War  Pro- 
duction record  of  the  Wm.  Powell 
Company.  This  company  has  been 
operating  for  97  years.  During  that 
time  it  has  developed  a  remarkably 
complete  line  of  valves  to  meet  the 
demands  of  every  branch  of  indus- 
try. 

Takes  Over  New  Line 

Harry  W.  Parsons  Engineering 
Company  are  now  representing 
Woodruff  6?  Edwards,  Inc.,  of  Elgin, 
111.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  modern  foundries  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  specialises  in  gray  iron, 
semi-steel,  brass,  bronze  and  alloy 
castings.  It  has  an  outstanding  repu- 
tation for  quick  deliveries  of  cast- 
ings. 

Second  "E" 
To  Macwhyte 

The  second  award  is  recognition 
by  the  Armed  Forces  for  "continued 
and  determined  effort  and  patrio- 
tism." It  covers  the  period  from  the 
date  of  the  first  award  (in  the  case 
of  Macwhyte  Wire  Rope  Company 
November  21,  1942)  until  the  time 
of  the  second  award  (in  this  case 
August  21,  1943). 

The  second  award  consists  of  an 
Army-Navy  "E"  Flag  similar  to  the 
first  one  but  with  the  addition  of  one 
white  star  in  the  red  field. 
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Men  and   Machines 

Working  Together  for  Victory 

it   .mJ   working 

M  •  ■  w 
that's  wh.it  the) 
ii c   .it    thi     !  :,    and 

Poundr)  ( Company  ■  il  San  Pi  u 

Tin-  men     and  tin-  women, 

With 
out    ex  i  prii  in,    fr  im    the    ii 

ipprentice  t"  the  executives, 

rsnnnel   has   risen 

t<>  new   heights  "I   accomplishment 

At  it.  ige  when  most  young  men 
arc  just  getting  .1  foothold  in  their 
Charles  Hoehn, 
Jr.,  now  holds  the  important  p 
of  manager  ol  the  Foundry  Division 
of  the  1 1  impany,  and  is  ably  qu 
for  hie  new  job  He  has  been 
dated  with  the  company  for  IS 
year-  He  began  learning  the  mold 
ing  tr.i  k  during  vacations  while  still 
mmar  and  high  school.  He 
knows  'Ik-  s.ik-s  end  of  the  business 
as  well  as  tin-  foundry  and  Bhops,  and 
was  promoted  from  salesman  to  head 
of  the  Enterprise  sales  force  in  1940; 
from  this  position  he  was  promoted 
to  his  present  post  the  early  part  ol 
this  ye  ir. 

Another  key  man  with  the  organi 
who  has  risen  to  his  country- 
need  is  Ed  Dickman,  newly  appoint 
ed  Foundry  Sales  manager.  Mr. 
Dickman  is  a  pioneer  of  the  firm, 
having  been  with  them  for  25  years. 
He  has  the  tremendous  job  of  con- 
tacting hundreds  of  customers,  esti- 
mating orders,  and  expediting  these 
orders  so  that  costly  delays  can  be 
eliminated  and  contract  delivery 
dates  kept  to  schedule. 

The  third  is  Fred  T.  Williams,  ap- 
pointed plant  manager  of  the  South 
San  Francisco  Foundry.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  deserved  the  well-earned 
promotion,  backed  by  many  years' 
training  and  experience. 


JOSLYN  6  RYAN 

HOLD 

ANNUAL    PICNIC 


Joslyn  &  Ryan.  San  fill  iflll'l 
big  organiiatlon  of  Navol  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineer,,  held 
their  annual  picnic  and  tield  day 
on  Sunday,  August  IS,  and  as  In- 
dicated in  these  four  views  a 
grand  time  was  had  by  oil! 


A  range  of  othletic  contests  fea- 
tured the  day's  program,  while 
the  J  &  R  boys  and  girls  played 
strenuously  in  advance  of  a  sump- 
tuous picnic  spread. 
Chairman  of  the  picnic  was  Carl 
Lindberg,  whose  committee  han- 
dled all  details  smoithly  and  effi- 
ciently. 


The  PMR  "trophy"  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Lucy  Reed.  Friends  of  the 
organization  will  recogniie  Mr. 
Joslyn  in  the  lower  two  views. 


Below  (left  to  right):  Ed 
man,  Charles  Hoehn,  Jr 
Fred  Williams  of  Enterpris 
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JACK  LONDON 
HONORED 

Lovely  titian-haired  Susan  Hayword  is  shown 
above  presenting  a  plaque  to  Captain  George 
E.  Joyce,  captain  of  Morinship  Corporation 
Liberty  ship  S.  S.  Jack  London,  recently  delivered 
into  the  Maritime  Service. 


I 


DECORATED 
FOR  SERVICE 


Captain  Wm.  Tooze  is  presenting 
Commander  A.  S.  Ford  a  medal 
for  ten  years'  faithful  service. 
Taken  at  U.  S.  M  ritime  Service 
Officers'  School,  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia. 
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etmanente  AlQtaU 

Atatitime  250  <?lul> 


The  ceremonious  raising  of  the  Maritime  pennant. 

(Top  right):  Bill  Mahl,  oldest  employee  and  Anchor 
man  of  Yard  No.  2,  and  C.  W.   Flesher. 

(Center):  Aimel  Gouley,  first  employee  and  Anchor 
man  at  Yard  No.  1;  T.  A.  Bedford,  Jr.,  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Permanente  Metals  Corp.;  M.  G.  Ven- 
dermeude.  Executive  Assistant  Manager,  Yard  No.  1; 
Russ  Brown,  General  Superintendent,  Yard  No.  I J  C.  P. 
Bedford,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager;  Carl  W. 
Flesher,  Regional  Director,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission; 
Ray  Wadell,  Chief  Plant  Police,  and  Paul  DePoister,  of 
Yard  No.   1. 

(Right):  Bill  Mahl  of  Yard  No.  2;  T.  A.  Bedford,  Jr., 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.,  Permanente  Metals  Corp;  J.  C.  Me- 
Farland,  General  Superintendent,  Yard  No.  2;  C.  P. 
Bedford,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  and 
Carl  W.  Flesher,  Regional  Director  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission. 
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GOOD  LUCK 
OMEN  TO 
SHIPBUILDER 


Arthur   B.    Bordley 


Thirty-first  ship  on  the  31st  day 
of  the  month  is  a  good  luck  omen. 
The  charm  fell  on  Hodgson-Greene- 
Haldcman  Shipbuilders  of  Long 
Beach,  when  they  launched  the  last 
of  five  U.  S.  Army  tugs  on  July  31. 

The  31  vessels  included  twenty 
50foot  motor  sailers,  U.  S.  Army, 
one  40-foot  juggling  tugs  for  the  U. 
S.  Army  and  five  180-foot  wooden 
barges  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission, the  first  of  which  was  christ- 
ened by  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Flesher. 

Douglas  fir  and  oak  went  into  the 
building  of  the  five  U.  S.  Army  tugs. 
They  are  equipped  with  two  dicsel 
engines,  126  feet  overall,  twin-screw, 
plenty  of  horsepower  and  a  plenty 
rugged  little  tug.  These  are  the  first 
of  this  type  ever  built  in  the  Long 
Beach  Harbor. 

Among  the  charming  sponsors  to 
crack  a  bottle  of  champagne  against  a 
bow  were  Mrs.  Burch  E.  Greene,  wife 
of  one  of  the  company's  owners,  who 
on  June  10  christened  U.  S.  Army 
Tug  LT- 151,  the  first  of  the  five  built. 
On  Julv  3  1  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Bordley, 
wife  of  Lieut.  Bordley,  Chief  of  the 
Ninth  Zone  Transportation  Supply 
Branch,  Los  Angeles,  and  administra- 
tive officer  of  the  yard,  sponsored  the 
lucky  U.  S.  Army  Tug  LT-155. 


INITIAL  MEETING  OF 
NAVAL  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Appointed  by  President  Ernest  In- 
gold  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  authorisation  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  new  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  held  its  initial 
meeting  Friday  noon,  September  3, 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  Lunch  Club, 
San  Francisco,  as  guests  of  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  E.  J.  McClanahan,  Vice 
President,  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California. 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber's 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  will  repre- 
sent San  Francisco  as  a  community  in 
its  relations  with  the  United  States 
Navy  and  will  assist  the  Navy  in  its 
problems  insofar  as  they  may  be  re- 
solved by  a  civilian  approach.  At  its 
organizing  meeting  Friday  the  Com- 
mittee determined  on  a  tentative  pro- 
gram of  action.  Its  first  order  of  busi- 
ness will  be  to  visit  Vice  Admiral 
J.  W.  Greenslade,  Commandant 
Twelfth  Naval  District  and  Western 
Sea  Frontier,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  committee's  set-up  and  to  invite 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee's  facilities.  Follow- 
ing this  initial  step  the  committee 
looks  forward  to  visits  covering  the 
naval  establishments  in  the  San  Fran- 


h   E.  Greene 

cisco   Bay   Area — now    the    greatest 
naval  base  in  the  world. 

The  committee  personnel: 

Chairman:  Mr.  E.  J.  McClanahan 
Vice  President  Standard  Oil  Com 
pany  of  California,  225  Bush  Street 

Secretary:  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Montgom 
cry,  Manager  World  Trade  Depart 
ment,  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  333  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  Oscar  J.  Beyfuss,  Tanker 
Charterer,  presently  attached  to 
United  States  Navy  in  a  civilian  ca- 
pacity, 181  Edgehill  Way. 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Brigham,  Vice 
President  Anglo  California  National 
Bank,  1  Sansome  Street. 

Mr.  Leland  W.  Cutler,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Fidelity  6?1  Deposit  Company  of 
Maryland,  405  Montgomery  Street. 

Mr.  Marshall  Dill,  24  Bluxome 
Street. 

Mr.  Hugh  Gallagher,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Matson  Navigation  Company 
and  President,  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  Port  of  San  Francisco. 
215  Market  Street. 

Mr.  Chalmers  Graham,  Admiralty 
Attorney,  310  Sansome  Street. 

Rear  Admiral  Alexander  S.  Hal- 
stead,  U.S.N.,  retired,  Pacific  Union 
Club. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hines.  Publisher,  Pacific- 
Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street. 

Mr.  Edward  .C.  Lipman,  General 
Manager,  The  Emporium,  835  Mar- 
ket Street. 

Mr.  Dan  E.  London,  Manager,  St. 
Francis  Hotel,  Geary  and  Powell 
Streets. 

Mr.  J.  Ward  Mailliard,  Jr.,  Mail- 
Hard  and  Schmiedell,  230  California 
Street. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Newman,  District  Traffic 
Manager,  United  Air  Lines,  Post  and 
Powell  Streets. 
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HURRY  W.  PUS  [NCIIEBMt  CO.  | 

f\epreden  una: 

• 

*  Mar  ■  Kem  Products 

Boiler  Compound  and  Chemical 
Cleaning  of  Heat  Transfer  Units 

*  Allenite 

Oxygen  Releasing  Compound 

for 
Elimination  of  Soot  and  Slag 

*  Thomas  C.  Wilson,  Inc. 

Tube  Cleaning  Equipment 

*  Woodruff  &  Edwards,  Inc. 

Brass,  Bronze  and  Alloy  Castings 

*   Ludeman  Du-al  Valves 

*  Wager  Relief  Valves 

*  Smoke  Indicators 

*  Coffin  Pumps 

*  Pedrick  Piston  Rings  for  Diesel  Engines 

*  Parsons  Refractory  Corp. 

*  Asbestolifh  Mfg.  Corp. 

*  Klipfel  -  Swan  Automatic  Valves 

260  CHLIFORIMIH  STREET  *  SON  FRANCISCO,  CREIF. 

Phone  GHrfield  4147-4148 
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TellL  V  ^  skf* 


& 


& 


L&C 


p,STON    AND 
PISTON  VALVE 
RINGS    AND 
SPRINGS--- 


^L>"  i 


„U  distributors  in  the  U.S.A. 
U  o(  Uckwood  .^  Cad* P        „ations  that  prove  the 

■—•'*""  .        maJe<  ,mgs  in  the  Liberty  ship  en 

The  history  o,  ft.  ^^ed  ^performance. 

gines  eddsroth.s  record  ^ 


KEARFOTT  ENGINEERING   CO 

JlZi18"^  ST.  NEW  YORK,  nV' 
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"IS  THAT  DIRT  FROM  OUR  LUBRICATING  OIL?" 

Yes  sir,  we  got  that  pile  in  three  hours  today  with   our 

Sharpies   Centrifuge.  Keep   that  Sharpies  operating 

and  our  oil  will  always  be  free  from  dirt  and 

grit.   We  must  protect  our  machinery. 

This  illustration  is  an  actual  photograph  taken  of  the 
simple  cleaning  of  a  bowl  of  a  Sharpies  Marine  Oil 
Purifier  on  a  ship  in  Pacific  Service. 
It  is  needless  to  emphasize  to  this  Chief  Engineer  that 
he  needs  his  Sharpies  Centrifuge. 


The 


SHARPI 


CENTRIFUGAL      AND      PROCESS 


Corporation 

PROCESS      ENGINEERS 
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BRICKSEAL 


*  Forms  a  Highly-glazed 
Vitrified,  Monolithic  Surface 

A  simple  application  of  Brickseal  with 
brush  or  spray  gun,  protects  your  re- 
fractories against  cracking,  spading 
and  deterioration  due  to  sudden 
changes  in  temperature,  slagging, 
clinlcering,  and  flame  abrasion. 

Boiler  is  ready  for  operation  immedi- 
ately after  application  of  Brickseal. 
Heat  of  furnace  vitrifies  Brickseal  per- 
manently into  all  pores,  cracks  and 
joints,  and  forms  a  highly-glazed, 
monolithic  coating.  Brickseal  cannot 
crack,  peel  or  blister  due  to  sudden 
temperature  variations  because  it  re- 
mains semi-plastic   until   boiler  cools. 

Write  for  sample  or  Brickseal  repre- 
sentative, today. 


BRICKSEAL 

REFRACTORY  CO. 

1029  CLINTON  ST.,  HOBOKEN,  N.J. 


XZIT 

means 

OUT 

Removes  Soot  and  Fire-Scale 
WITHOUT  a  SHUTDOWN 

To  a  long  list  of  consistent  users,  XZIT 
means  complete  freedom  from  soot 
and  fire-scale.  While  XZIT  is  not 
always  a  substitute  for  blowing  or 
brushing  tubes,  it  does  reduce  these 
deposits  chemically  so  they  can  be 
dissipated  easily  without  a  shutdown 
for  chipping  and  scraoing.  In  many 
cases,  after  using  XZIT,  soot  residue 
is  drawn  out  by  natural  draft,  and 
fire-scale  drops  off  by  itself. 

XZIT  is  fed  into  the  fire-box,  and 
cleans  while  the  boiler  operates.  Con- 
tinued  use  prevents  further  carbon 
Get  the  accumu'a+ 'on>  increases  heat  transfer, 
tacts  reduces  smoking,  and  saves  main- 
tenance time  and  labor. 

XZIT  SALES   CO. 

1031    CLINTON    STREET,    HOBOKEN,    N.   J. 
200    DAVIS    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 
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Quadrant-type  electric 
steerei  lor  LCI  barge 


IT  CAN  BE  TOLD 

The  Army-Navy  "E"  was  awarded 
Webster  -  Brinkley  for  outstanding 
expediting  in  the  production  of  jobs 
for  the  war  effort  .  .  .  such  as  the 
Steering  Gear  for  this  new  Navy 
Landing  Barge. 

The  stout  LCI  —  (Landing  Craft  Infantry)  —  a  new  member  of  the  United  States 
Navy  which  will  be  used  in  great  numbers  to  land  troops  and  equipment.  Through 
heavy  seas  these  crafts  will  make  their  way  to  invasion  objectives.  Manned  by  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  men,  they  are  designed  to  play  an  important  role  in  bringing  Victory  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Webster-Brinkley  is  justifiably  proud  of  its  part  in  this  tremendous  production  job. 
Where  speed  was  the  paramount  factor,  this  organization  unhesitatingly  took  on  the 
responsibility  of  turning  out  the  specified  electrical  steerers  with  a  deadline  handicap. 
From  blueprints  to  delivery  long  BEFORE  the  date  required  .  .  .  this  is  one  of  the 
Webster-Brinkley   performances   that   brought  the  Army-Navy  "E"  award. 

We  welcome  tough  jobs  that  will  win  the  war 


Manufacturers  of  the 
PHOTO    ELECTRIC   PILOT 


DECK   MACHINERY 
and   STEERING    GEAR 


GEORGE   GUNN,  Jr., 
President 


THOMAS  J.  BANNAN, 
Vice-President 


WEBSTER-BRINKLEY    CO 


SEATTLE      •      WASHINGTON 
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?our  Reasons  Why 

OCHRANE 
DEAERATING 
FEEP  TANKS 

Excel 

1.  The  experience  of  50  years  is  incorpo- 
rated in  their  design  and  construction. 

2.  The  original  design  for  Marine  Service. 

3.  Adaptability  to  space  available. 

4.  Proven  results  from  widespread  use. 

•fr  For  over  half  a  century,  the  elimination  of 
dissolved  oxygen  and  other  corrosive  gases 
from  boiler  feedwater  has  been  the  primary 
accomplishment    of  Cochrane    engineers. 

*&  For  marine  power  plants,  Cochrane 
originated  and  first  developed  the  princi- 
ple of  deaeration  by  atomization.  Cochrane 
Deaerating  Feed  Tanks  employing  this 
principle  are  unaffected  by  the  roll,  pitch 
or  list  of  the  vessel,  are  adapted  to  re- 
stricted  space   and    are   light   in   weight. 

■fr  Numerous  naval  vessels  and  cargo  ships 
equipped  with  Cochrane  Deaerating  Feed 
Tanks  prove,  after  years  of  service,  their 
complete  protection  against  corrosion. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  Publication  2980. 

COCHRANE   CORPORATION 

3136  N.  17th  St.  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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This  is 
V  UUflTIH 
...and  VOURS 


'I.  ^^. 

I  ve  been  in  cosier  places  than  this  crow's  nest, 

what  with  the  wind  slicing  in  and  the  icy  spray 
needling  into  my  face.  But  on  this  Murmansk 
Bute,  we  stand  our  watch  — and  'like  it'.  We 
may  not  talk  much  about  those  tanks  below 
decks,  but  we  keep  thinking  what  it  means  to  get 
them  through. 

"You're  probably  sitting  behind  an  office  desk 

right  now  instead  of  facing  a  North  Atlantic 

gale,  but  you're  on  watch  too. 

"You  can  make  it  your  business  to  spot  Axis 

rumors,  just  as  I  spot  Axis  planes  and  subs.  You 

can   nail   scare   stories   about   our   allies,    and 

whispers  from  Berlin  that  sometimes  find  a  scat- 

terbrain  or  two  to  pass  them  on. 

"In  your  business  and  among  your  friends,  you 


can  speak  out  against  everything  that  puts  off 
the  day  we  win.  I  wish  I  had  the  chance.  I'd 
have  a  few  words  to  say  to  hoarders,  to  ration- 
chiselers,  to  absentees  on  war  work.  (As  if  we 
could  lick  a  bunch  of  gangsters  by  taking  time 
off!) 

"I'm  not  complaining.  You're  not  either.  We 
know  that  we're  in  this  thing  together." 

*  *  * 

We  of  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company  salute 
the  heroism  of  the  men  of  our  merchant  marine 
as  well  as  those  who  sail  the  seas  in  our  armed 
services.  It  is  a  privilege  for  us  to  make  the 
boilers  which  serve  them. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  "keep  up  the  steam" 
at  home  on  the  production  lines. 


THE    BABCOCK    &    WILCOX    COMPANY,    85   LIBERTY   STREET,    NEW  YORK,    N.  Y. 

Marine  Boilers  by 

BDBCOCK  &  UllLCOX 

On  the  Pacific  Coast:   C.  C.  MOORE  &  CO.,  450  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Responsibilities 


Starting  September  9th,  your  Government  will  conduct  the 
greatest  drive  for  dollars  from  individuals  in  the  history  of  the 
world — the  3rd  War  Loan. 

This  money,  to  finance  the  invasion  phase  of  the  war,  must 
come  in  large  part  from  individuals  on  payrolls. 

Right  here's  where  YOUR  bond  selling  responsibilities 
DOUBLE! 

For  this  extra  money  must  be  raised  in  addition  to  keeping  the 
already  established  Pay  Roll  Allotment  Plan  steadily  climbing. 
At  the  same  time,  every  individual  on  Pay  Roll  Allotment 
must  be  urged  to  dig  deep  into  his  pocket  to  buy  extra  bonds, 
in  order  to  play  his  full  part  in  the  3rd  War  Loan. 
Your  now  doubled  duties  call  for  these  two  steps: 

1.  If  you  are  in  charge  of  your  Pay  Roll  Plan,  check  up  on 
it  at  once— or  see  that  whoever  is  in  charge,  does  so.  See 
that  it  is  hitting  on  all  cylinders— and  keep  it  climbing! Sharply 


increased  Pay  Roll  percentages  are  the  best  warranty  of  suffi- 
cient post  war  purchasing  power  to  keep  the  nation's  plants 
(and  yours)  busy. 

2.  In  the  3rd  War  Loan,  every  individual  on  the  Pay  Roll 
Plan  will  be  asked  to  put  an  extra  two  weefe  salary  into  War 
Bonds — over  and  above  his  regular  allotment.  Appoint  your- 
self as  one  of  the  salesmen— and  see  that  this  sales  force  has 
every  opportunity  to  do  a  real  selling  job.  The  sale  of  these 
extra  bonds  cuts  the  inflationary  gap  and  builds  added  post- 
war purchasing  power. 

Financing  this  war  is  a  tremendous  task— but  130,000,000 
Americans  are  going  to  see  it  through  I00%1  This  is  their  own 
best  individual  opportunity  to  share  in  winning  the  war.  The 
more  frequently  and  more  intelligently  this  sales  story  is  told, 
the  better  the  average  citizen  can  be  made  to  understand  the 
wisdom  of  turning  every  available  loose  dollar  into  the  finest 
and  safest  investment  in  the  world— United  States  War  Bonds. 


BACK  THE  ATTACK  |  With  War  Bonds! 


This  spoce  is  o  contribution  to  victory  today  ond  sound  business  tomorrow  by 
PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 


The  new  pipe  plant  of  the 
U.  S.  Pipe  &  Mfg.  Co.  in  South 
San  Francisco,  purchased  last 
June,  completely  rebuilt,  is 
now  in  full  production  on  all 
pipe  work  formerly  done  in 
the  San  Francisco  plant. 

The  South  San  Francisco 
plant  has  additional  capacity 
for  either  complete  pipe  sys- 
tems or  for  fabricated  pieces 
which  can  be  manufactured 
on  a  production  system. 


__!'.   -   J 


u.s.  pipe  &  mFc.co. 

FORMnERLY         U.S.    PIPE       &      BEnDinG      CO.  ___     _  „  _  _  _._-.— 

249    FIRST  ST.     SPfl    FRFinCISCO     -    EAST  GRRnD   AVE.     SOUTH   SPn    FRfinCISCO 
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SCOTTr     SAYS: 


1 

[ 

■  fl 

Resilience  and  Strength 
of  Unibestos  Reduces 
Breakage  to  a  Minimum. 


Whole  piles  of  unibestos  can  be  stocked  without  dan- 
ger of  breakage,  unibestos  does  not  soften,  shatter  or 
shake  down.  It  is  a  long  fiber  asbestos  insulation 
telted  to  provide  this  additional  strength.  Even  if  it 
should  become  necessary  at  times  to  pile  insulation  out- 
side the  warehouse,  unibestos  would  be  unharmed  by 
rain  or  storm  and  would  retain  its  original  efficiency. 

unibestos  is  available  in  Standard  material  for 
emperatures  up  to  750  ;  Super,  with  a  temperature 
?'  ™J  tl  ;  Combina+i°".  with  a  temperature  limit 
ot  IA)0  .  These  temperature  limits  permit  the  use  of 
one  material  ai  maximum  efficiency  for  a  wide  range 
of  purposes  unibestos  is  available  in  half  sec 
t.ons  up  to  30  pipe  diameter  and  from  32"  to  60"  in 
quadrants  from  %"  to  5"  in  thickness.  Standard  and 
Super  are  available  in  single  layer  construction  with 
provision    for    expansion    in    piping,    where    required. 


««#►  UNION  ASBESTOS  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

new   yobk.  Aon  icviv.^^^ —■■     -^vavii    rwtM   I 


NEW    YORK:    420    LEXINGTON    AVE 
GENERAL    OFFICES    AND    FACTORY: 


TWO    ARMY.  NAVY  "E" 
ONE    70   THE    CICERO. 


SAN    FRANCISCO:    116    NEW     MONTGOMERY    ST. 
CICERO,    ILLINOIS,    PATERSON,    NEW    JERSEY 


lYT-Mmt  pFOR    CXCEUENCE     IN    WAR     PRODUCT, ON 
'U.NOIS  PUNT,  ONE  TO  THE   PATERSON.  N.  I.   PEANT 


SEPTEMBER     •     1943 
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OUR  PURPOSE  IS  TO  BUILD 

NOW  AND  ALWAYS 

THE   FINEST   SHIPS   THE  WOR 

HAS   EVER   KNOWN 


BUILT   BY 

LLS  SHIPBUILDING  C0RP0RATI0 

BIRMINGHAM      NEW  YORK      NEW  ORLEANS 

YARDS 
PASCAGOULA,  MISSISSIPPI     us. a.    DECATUR,  ALABAMA 


i-i  4  This  bronze  plate  is 
installed  in  every  Ingalls  ship. 


"MM  8  ALLS 

SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 

Shipyard*   PASCAGOULA.  MISSISSIPPI  •   DECATUR,  ALABAMA 
Offices  BIRMINGHAM,  PITTSBURGH,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  ORLEANS 


Shunt  tracks  along  which 
a  boat  may  be  carried  to 
a  selected  position  on  the 
level.  Besides  the  rail- 
way Itself  and  the  shunt 
tracks,  there  are  three 
transfer  tracks  enabling 
the  marine  railway  to  ac- 
commodate six  vessels  at 
one  time.  A  20-ton  crane, 
to  travel  alongside  the 
shunt  tracks,  is  used  for 
repair  work. 
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A  two-million-dollar  marine  rail- 
way, largest  side-haul  type  in  the 
world,  has  been  completed  at  the 
Commercial  Iron  Works  plant  on  the 
Willamette  River,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Built  for  U.  S.  Navy  by  the  Cran- 
dall  Engineering  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  the  side-haul  railway  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  ships  up  to  the 
size  of  destroyers. 
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Steel  and  chemically-treated  wood 
combine  to  make  this  twelve-acre 
railway  permanent  construction  — 
to  accommodate  both  war-  and 
peace-time  vessels.  In  addition  to 
general  repair  work,  the  marine  rail- 
way will  be  used  for  both  final  and 
routine  painting  of  naval  and  com- 
mercial vessels  before  delivery.  The 
railway  proper  consists  of  24  steel 
rails  which  slope  at  a  one-to-six  grade 
for  ?29  feet  into  the  Willamette 
River.  The  slope  ends  at  a  depth  of 
40  feet  below  mean  low-water  level. 
Twelve  cradles  mounted  upon  the 
railway  wheels  may  be  moved  up  and 
down  this  track,  all  at  once  or  as  few 
as  necessary,  depending  upon  the 
length  and  weight  of  ships  handled. 

On  the  tracks  which  run  300  feet 
back  from  the  river  edge — are  shunts 
which  carry  the  transfers  (steel- 
framed  carriages  on  wheels  which 
can  be  run  off  to  the  side  on  tracks 
laid  out  for  ship  repair  berths).  Mov- 
ing parts  are  powered  by  a  battery  of 
200'horsepower  electric  motors. 

When  a  ship  is  brought  to  the 
plant  for  repairs  it  will  be  floated  into 
the  basin  in  front  of  the  railway  and 
made  fast  on  the  cradles.   It  will  then 


Side-haul  marine  railway  shown  dur- 
ing construction.  The  diver  in  the 
foreground  is  preparing  to  cut  treat- 
ed piles  to  an  inclined  grade  with 
compressed  air  saw.  Structural  lum- 
ber shown  in  the  picture  is  all  Wol- 
maniied.  The  completed  project  oc- 
cupies a  tract  of  land  covering 
about   12   acres. 
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New  Venezuelan  1500-Ton  Railway  Dry  Dock 
at  the  Arsenal  Naval,  Puerto  Cabello. 


Railway  Dry  Docks 


Floating  Dry  Docks         <|         Supervision 

<;         Investigations 
Basin  Dry  Docks  <>         Reports 

CRANDALL    DRY    DOCK    ENGINEERS 

INCORPORATED 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


DANFORTHS  SAVE  15  TONS  WEIGHT  and  STEEL 

These  7  1,000  fb.  Danforths 
Used  on  Installations  Calling 
for  20,000  lb.  Stoekless   Anchors 

Several  20,000  lb.  navy  stoekless  anch- 
ors were  required  for  a  difficult  U.  S. 
Army  installation.  Gear  available  was 
not  suitable  for  handling  stoekless 
anchors  over  10,000  lbs.  Problem  was 
solved  by  using  11,000  lb.  Danforth 
Anchors. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Danforths  are  in 
service  on  Maritime  Commission,  Navy, 
Army  and  Coast  Guard  craft  .  .  .  they 
save  weight  and  steel  and  are  easier  to 
handle  with  lighter  gear. 

The     Next     Ship     You     Design     or 
Build  Can   Be   Danforth   Equipped. 

CONFIDENTIAL   DATA    FOR    NAVAL  ARCHITECTS 

Danforth  engineering  and  test  data,  prepared  for  Naval  Architects 
and  Shipbuilders  and  other  properly  interested  professionals  avail- 
able  and   will   be  sent  on   request.    Write  to: 

R.    S.    DANFORTH 

2121  Allston  Way  •  Berkeley,  4,  Calif. 


Completed  Navy  tug  ready  for  chris- 
tening, ceremonies  after  being  con- 
structed  on  marine  railway  at 
Portland.  Level  area  seen  beyond 
the  vessel  contains  12  sets  of  tracks. 
Moving  parts  on  the  railway  are 
powered  by  a  battery  of  200-horse- 
power  motors. 


be  hauled  up  the  inclined  track. 
Reaching  the  top  of  the  incline, 
shunt  and  ship  will  be  propelled  along 
level  tracks  until  they  are  opposite  a 
vacant  repair  berth,  where  the  trans- 
fer, bearing  the  vessel,  will  be  hauled 
off  to  the  side. 

Varying  depth  of  the  water  and 
narrowness  of  the  Willamette  River 
make  it  better  suited  to  a  side-haul 
than  an  end-haul  railway.  An  end- 
haul  railway  would  have  to  go  out 
under  water  to  the  full  length  of 
vessels  docked  there.  Also,  more  ves- 
sels can  be  handled  on  a  side-haul. 

The  Portland  marine  railway,  one 
of  more  than  180  built  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  by  Crandall  Engineering 
Company,  was  begun  in  July,  1942, 
with  the  driving  of  piling  for  the 
foundation  of  the  railway.  A  total 
of  2,534  piles,  ranging  from  30  feet 
to  75  feet  in  length,  and  vacuum- 
pressure  treated  with  Wolman  salts 
preservative,  make  up  the  foundation 
of  the  railway.  Piles  were  treated  at 
the  Wauna,  Oregon,  plant  of  Ameri- 
can Lumber  6?  Treating  Company, 
and  were  cut  to  an  inclined  grade  by 
divers  using  compressed  air  saws. 
The  twelve  tracks  were  constructed 
on  land,  then  sunk  and  fastened  to 
pile  caps  (also  set  in  place  by  divers). 
The  section  of  the  track  from  0.0  ele- 
vation to  the  head  wall  was  con- 
structed entirely  of  Wolmanized  lum- 
ber. 

While  the  marine  railway  was  be- 
ing built,  the  transfer  tracks  were 
used  for  construction  of  large  ocean- 
going tugs,  which  were  moved  off 
the  transfer  tracks,  along  the  shunt 
tracks,  and  onto  the  railway  for  side 
launchings.  One  of  these — a  naval 
tug — was  launched  on  Washington's 
Birthday.  The  boat  was  christened 
by  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Sullivan  of 
Waterloo,  la.,  whose  five  sons  were 
lost  in  the  sinking  of  the  U.  S. 
Cruiser  Juneau,  torpedoed  off  the 
Solomon  Islands. 
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Glass  and  Copper 
Antenna  for  Life  Rafts 

A  kite  string  of  glass  yarn  is  used 
with  the  box  kite  that  carries  aloft 
the  antenna  of  the  portable  hand- 
generator  radio  transmitter  devel- 
oped by  the  Army  Air  Forces  to 
summon  help  for  fliers  forced  to  make 
crash  landings  at  sea. 

The  complete  transmitter  kit  for 
use  on  aircraft  life  rafts  includes  the 
sending  set,  an  ordinary  cloth  and 
wood-frame  box  kite,  an  antenna 
consisting  of  very  fine  copper  wire 
wound  around  the  glass  kite  string, 
two  balloons  and  capsules  of  com- 
pressed hydrogen.  The  balloons,  in- 
flated with  the  hydrogen,  can  be  used 
to  carry  the  antenna  aloft  in  the 
event  of  a  calm. 

Glass  yarn  is  used  as  the  kite 
string  because  of  its  great  strength  in 
proportion  to  its  weight,  and  be- 
cause it  will  not  rot  or  otherwise  de- 
teriorate from  the  effects  of  salt 
water,  tropic  sunlight,  rain  or  damp- 
ness. The  yarn  is  twisted  and  piled 
from  continuous  filament  glass  fibers, 
which  can  be  drawn  to  great  lengths. 

The  transmitter  is  so  constructed 
that  the  operator  needs  no  knowledge 
of  radio  or  code.  When  the  hand 
crank  is  used  to  generate  power,  the 
transmitter  automatically  grinds  out 
the  SOS  signal  on  500  kilocycles,  the 
international  distress  frequency. 


Glass  Fiber  Curtains 
For  Navy  Ships 

Noninflammable  Fiberglas  curtains, 
which  the  housewife  can  no  longer 
buy  in  the  stores  because  Fiberglas 
textiles  of  all  kinds  .ire  urgently  need- 
ed for  war  purposes,  are  replacing 
certain  metal  doors  on  the  Navy's 
fighting  ships  and  auxiliary  vessels. 

The  same  properties  responsible  for 
their  popularity  in  the  home  hive  led 
to  their  use  as  a  means  of  saving 
weight  and  critical  metals  in  the  ships 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  They  will  not 
burn.  Salt  air  and  dampness  don't 
affect  them.  They  won't  rot  or  mil- 
dew, and  moths  can't  eat  them  When 
they  become  soiled  the  surface  can  be 
cleaned  by  wiping  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Before  the  war  Fiberglas  yarns 
were  being  used  to  weave  damasks, 
brocades,  satins,  taffetas  and  nets  to 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Amer- 
ican home.  Today  these  yarns  arc 
being  employed  to  weave  not  only 
shipboard  doorway  curtains  but 
shields  for  million-candle-power  re- 
connaissance flares,  and  tapes,  braids 
and  cloths  used  as  electrical  insulation 
in  ships,  tanks  and  planes. 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  Fiber- 
glas textiles  for  war  purposes  that,  as 
of  April  1,  they  were  listed  as  a  criti- 
cal material,  allocated  for  approved 
end  uses  only,  upon  certification  of 
applications  by  the  War  Production 
Board  under  Conservation  Order  M- 
282. 
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pr°    by  SHENANGO-PENN 


MARINK  engineers  have  found 
that  Shenango-Penn  centrif- 
ugal bronze  castings  can  he  depended 
upon  for  greater  strength  and  a  fine 
even  grain  structure  not  obtained  by 
ordinary  casting  methods.  A  wide 
range  of  sizes  is  available,  includ- 
ing tubular  bar  or  cylinders  from 
2"  to  26"  O.  D.  and  up  to  26  ft. 
in  length. 


Call  on  your  nearest  Shenango- 
Penn  distributor  for  complete 
information  on  centrifugally  cast 
propeller  shaft  sleeves,  stern  tube 
bushings,  cylinder  and  pump  liners, 
bearings  and  special  castings.  His 
advice  on  marine  castings  may  save 
you  production  time  and  reduce 
your  costs.  The  Shenango-Penn 
Mold  Co.,  Dover,  Ohio. 


WEST   COAST 
DISTRIBUTORS 

Los  Angeles 

KILSBY  &  GRAHAM 
Standard  Oil  Bldg. 
Phone:  Van  Dyke  1357 

San  Francisco 

THOMAS  A.  SHORT  CO. 
245  Fremont  St. 
Phone:  Sutter  7622 

Port/and 

RAY  SMYTHE 
501  Park  Bldg. 
Phone:  Beacon  0502 


of  "THE  INVISIBLE  CREW" 

Bendix-Marine*  Automatic    Fire 
Alarm  System  stands  constant  watch 

. .  .  and  gives  visual  and  audible  warning  of  fires  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  a  ship  or  building. 

Equipped  with  a  series  of  thermostats  that  react 
instantly  to  any  abnormal  increase  in  temperature 
and  an  alarm  mechanism  that  flashes  a  warning  to 
a  fire  bell,  signal  lamp  and  fire  flag  mounted  in  a 
precision-built  control  panel. 

Electrically  supervised  to  check  and  report  on 
short  circuited  thermostats,  power  lines  and  fire 
bells.  Supplied  with  2  to  120  warning  stations. 

Products  of  this  division  are  vital  members  of  "The  Invisible 
Crew"  —  precision  equipment  which  25  Bendix  plants 
from  coast  to  coast  are  speeding  to  world   battle  fronts. 


MARINE       DIVISION 


W^(IM})'J}>T7TW77, 


ne  Hanson  Place 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


■f/ot  ofifi  the  Ptei5 

CATALOGS  OF  TODAY  BECOME 

TECHNICAL  HANDBOOKS  OF  TOMORROW 


Mechanical  Telegraphs,  gong  and 
voice  tube  systems,  a  brochure  by 
Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  Marine 
Division,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  de- 
scribes the  construction,  operation, 
installation  and  maintenance  of  the 
"Bendix  -  Marine"  mechanical  tele- 
graph system,  illustrating  double  face, 
double  engine  transmitters;  double 
face,  single  engine  transmitters,  etc. 

Gas-  or  Oil-fired  Rivet  Heaters  for 

low  pressure  or  compressed  air,  sta- 
tionary or  portable,  are  discussed  in 
a  new  circular  by  Mahr  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Arc-welding  Accessories,  a  striking 
new  36-page  bulletin  printed  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company's  Welding 
Division,  is  a  comprehensive  study  of 
G-E  arc-welding  accessories  such  as 
chrome-leather,  asbestos  and  flame- 
proofed-duck  protective  clothing  for 
men  and  women  operators,  designed 
for  safety  and  comfort. 

Modern  Line  of  Marine  Signals,  a 

catalog  by  Schwarze  Electric  Com- 
pany of  Michigan,  consists  of  items 
made  to  specification  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  on  vary- 
ing types  of  horns,  trumpets,  bells, 
burners,  etc.  They  are  designed  to 
overcome  the  noisy  signal  conditions 
in  warehousing,  docking  and  ship- 
ping. 


Electronics  at  Work,  in  war,  in 
medicine  and  in  the  home  are  de- 
scribed in  Westinghouse's  new  44- 
page  booklet,  B-3264.  Various  types 
of  electronic  tubes,  key  units  of  every 
electronic  device,  are  shown,  includ- 
ing some  applications  of  practical  in- 
dustrial use. 

American  Hoist  8C  Derrick  Co.,  St. 

Paul,  Minnesota,  recently  published 
two  essential  catalogs:  "American 
Marine  Deck  Machinery"  contains 
information  on  electric  and  steam 
cargo  winches,  warp  winches,  anchor 
windlasses  and  steam  steering  en- 
gines. "American  Revolver"  adver- 
tises the  one-man  "task  force,"  the 
wide-gage  machine  with  large  diam- 
eter rail  circle  which  can  handle  a 
Ions:  boom  to  cover  a  large  area  and 
still  have  great  lifting  capacity. 

"The  ABC  of  Electronics  at  Work" 

is  a  Westinghouse  booklet  on  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  six  basic 
ways  in  which  electronic  tubes  func- 
tion for  industrial  and  military  appli- 
cations. Schematic  drawings  of  the 
tube  construction,  and  diagrams 
showing  the  typical  circuits  for  the 
various  functions,  are  used  to  explain 
how  the  tubes  rectify,  amplify,  gen- 
erate, control  and  transform  light 
into  current  and  current  into  light. 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING! 

The  manufacturers  named  in  this  HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS  department  will  gladly  furnish, 
without  obligation  to  you,  copies  of  the  trade  literature  reviewed  in  these  pages. 
For  quick  service,  please  use  this  coupon. 

PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 

500  Sansome  Street      -      -      -      San  Francisco 
Send  me  this  Trade  Literature  as  mentioned  in  your edition: 


(Identify  by  name  of  manufacturer) 


NAME 

BUSINESS 
ADDRESS 
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Carbite  Softeners  is  a  new  publica- 
tion issued  by  Cochrane  Corporation 
descriptive  of  Carbonaceous  Zeolite 
Softeners,  their  many  uses  and  appli- 
cations, particularly  to  the  treatment 
of  boiler  feed  water  supplies.  It  con- 
tains  valuable  information  to  the 
chemical  reactions  and  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  equipment,  the  re- 
sults to  be  achieved,  and  other  facts 
of  value  to  engineers  faced  with 
water  softener  problems. 

Babcock  8C  Wilcox  Co.,  New  York, 

has  just  published  a  40-page  booklet 
on  Marine  Boilers.  It  contains  en- 
gineering data  of  interest  to  naval 
architects,  chief  engineers,  marine 
superintendents,  and  port  engineers, 
on  the  single-pass  boiler,  three-pass 
(Liberty  ship)  boiler,  three-drum 
boiler  and  others.  Included  are  sec- 
tions on  the  physical  properties  of 
fuel  oils  and  specimen  analyses  of 
typical  coals  produced  and  supplied 
to  seaboard  and  lake  areas,  and  au- 
thoritative tables  on  the  properties 
of  steam. 

Darling  Valve  Catalog:  This  new 
324-page  industrial  valve  catalog  con- 
tains over  600  photographs,  sectional 
views,  designs,  detailed  drawings  and 
other  illustrations,  with  technical  con- 
tributions by  the  finest  valve  engi- 
neering talent  available.  This  is  a 
valuable  handbook  for  use  in  plant 
design, construction  and  maintenance. 

Metallizing  Process:  The  Metalliz- 
ing Company  of  America,  Chicago, 
III.,  pioneer  manufacturers  of  metal 
spray  equipment,  have  just  published 
a  new  40-page  catalog  which  deals 
with  all  phases  of  the  Metallizing 
process.  This  new  book  is  actually 
an  encyclopedia  on  metallizing  appli- 
cations. 

Multival  System:  The  Farval  Cor- 
poration, Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  describing  an  im- 
proved method  of  providing  positive 
lubrication  to  a  group  of  bearings 
from  a  central  distributing  block. 

Hipersil  Cores,  by  Westinghouse, 
is  a  new  12 -page  booklet  listing  spe- 
cial qualities  of  cores.  Advantages  are 
smaller  size,  lighter  weight,  wider 
range  of  linear  response,  and  applica- 
bility to  a  variety  of  applications  in 
the  communications  field.  Lists  and 
charts  of  recommended  applications, 
performance  curves  which  compare 
them  with  ordinary  silicon  steels,  and 
diagrams  of  the  type  "C"  core  assem- 
bly, are  given. 
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When  You  Specify 

Marine  Furniture 


n 


Ahere  arc  two  major  questions  which  any  pur- 
chaser of  marine  furniture  must  ask  himself 
when  choosing  a  supplier: 

1.  Can  I  get  exactly  what  I  want? 

2.  Can  I  get  it  when  I  want  it? 

When  you  specify  Kaszab  marine  furniture, 
the  answer  to  both  questions  is  "YES"! 

Kaszab  marine  furniture,  constructed  to  your 
specifications,  combines  the  skill  and  painstak- 
ing care  of  the  cabinet  maker  witli  "know  how" 
gained  by  building  furniture  and  joiner  work 
for  scores  of  ships  of  all  types:  transports, 
freighters,  tug  boats,  and  combat  vessels.  Kaszab 
marine  furniture  is  built  in  a  modern  plant, 
under  rigid  production  control  that  guarantees 
deliveries  on  time. 

Marine  furniture  built  by  Kaszab  includes 
berths,  desks,  chart  tables  and  cabinets,  flag 
lockers,  medicine  chests,  life  preserver  racks, 
mess  tables  and  benches,  log  desks,  settees, 
wardrobes,  book  racks,  key  cabinets,  sink  cab- 
inets, and  any  other  units  that  you  may  require. 

Ask  to  have  a  Kaszab  representative  call,  or 
send  us  your  arrangement  plan  and  specifications. 


JOS 


"-"  1ZAB 


INC. 


Manufacturers  of 
-ins  Wheels      .      Wood  Deckhouses      .      Marine  Furniture  and  Jo 

1436  West  21st  Street    .    Chicago  8.    Illinois 


Tim  and  fuel 

with  the  Liquidometer 
Rudder  Angle  Indicator 


The  pilot  or  helmsman  knows  the 
exact  position  of  the  rudder  when 
he  checks  with  the  Liquidometer 
Rudder  Angle  Indicator.  Improved 
navigation  is  now  possible  at  all 
times,  with  a  consequent  saving  of 
both  time  and  fuel. 

The  Liquidometer  Rudder  Angle 
Indicator  utilizes  a  balanced,  tem- 
perature compensated,  hydraulic 
transmission  system  for  transmit- 
ting accurate,  instantaneous  rudder 
position  to  the  bridge.  Where  elec- 
tric type  transmission  is  required, 
Liquidometer's  Electric  Rudder 
Angle  Indicator  can  be  furnished. 

For  complete  information  and 
quotations,  write: 


the  LI  AU I  DO  METER  corp. 


B 

mm 

est 


Marine  Division 


41-2*  37th  Street 


long  Island  City.  1,  New  York 
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New  Magnetic  Clamp 
Speeds  Ship  Construction 

The  Sweetland  Magnetic  Clamp 
for  positioning  welded  members  is 
announced  by  Glenn-Roberts  Com- 
pany of  Oakland,  California,  and  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  makers  of  G-R 
welders,  who  will  manufacture  and 
distribute  the  new  device.  It  is  an 
electro-magnetic  tool,  designed  for 
shipyard  use  but  applicable  by  adap- 
tation to  a  wide  variety  of  uses. 


Type  B  magnetic  clamp,  manufactured 
and  distributed  by  Glenn-Roberts  Co. 
shown  in  ship  fabrication  holding  two 
stiffeners  to  deck  plate,  enabling  flonger 
to  keep  two  welders  busy.  Note  ab- 
sence of  saddles  or  other  devices  re- 
quiring  temporary  welds. 


The  use  of  electro-magnets  for  this 
purpose  is  not  new,  but  advantages 
claimed  make  it  a  highly  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principle.  The  usual 
difficulties  attendant  upon  lifting  and 
transporting  heavy  magnets  have 
been  eliminated  by  compact  and  rela- 
tively lightweight  construction  in 
comparison  to  holding  power.  The 
device  is  equipped  with  retractable 
ball-bearing  wheels  working  on  a 
ball-bearing  swivel,  making  move- 
ment quick  and  easy. 

Stiffeners  are  positioned  and  held 
in  place  while  the  tack  welds  arc 
made  directly,  without  the  use  of 
saddles,  clips  or  other  means  requir- 
ing temporary  welds.  This  cuts  time 
by  approximately  two-thirds,  does 
away  with  chipping,  conserves  ma- 
terials otherwise  needed  for  making 
saddles,  yokes,  etc.,  and  avoids  set- 
ting up  stresses  from  temporary 
welds. 

For  fairing  deck  plates,  one  magnet 
is  placed  across  the  seam  to  brins,' 
plates  to  the  same  level.  With  warped 
plates,  a  single  magnet  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  Johnson  bar  quick- 
ly effects  leveling. 


KEEP  POSTED! 


The  manufacturers  of  the  new  equipment  announced  in  this  department  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  complete  details  without  obligation  on  your  part.  For  quick  service,  please 
use  this  coupon. 

PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 

500  Sansome  Street       -       -       -       San  Francisco 
Send    me    descriptive    data    of    the    following    new    equipment    as    reviewed    in    your 


(Identify  by  name  of  manufacturer  and  machine] 


BUSINESS 
ADDRESS 


Elkhart's  Cellar  and 
Mystery  Nozzles 

Brooks  Equipment  Corporation  of 
California  arc  now  distributors  for 
the  Brcsnan  Distributing  Nozzle, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Cellar  Nozzle 
(Fig.  1).  This  ball-bearing  nozzle  is 
highly  polished,  has  a  body  that  is 
larger  in  diameter  than  most  other 
makes,  and  is  equipped  with  nine  ma- 
chined openings  three  different  sizes 
of  diameters. 

Included  in  Elkhart's  line  is  the 
improved  Mystery  Nozzle   (Fig.  2), 
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the  all-in-one  nozzle,  combining  the 
solid  stream,  the  fog  cone  75°  spray 
and  the  water  curtain,  which  leaves 
no  water  damage.  The  improved  de- 
sign eliminates  moving  parts  and 
holes  that  clog,  and  is  an  all-purpose 
fire-fighting  nozzle  that  responds  at 
the  mere  twist  of  the  wrist.  The  noz- 
zles are  made  by  Elkhart  Brass  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Curved  Panels  Made 
Without  Costly  Dies 

An  advanced  technique  in  plastic 
molding  makes  possible  fabrication  of 
parts  and  panels  in  cylindrical  shapes 
(Page  125,  please) 
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GOOD  NEWS  FOR  SHIPBUILDERS   AND   STEEL   CONTRACTORS! 

EXPERIENCED  OPERATORS     •     MODERN    MACHINES      •      ON    TIME    DELIVERIES 
NOW   AVAILABLE   FOR   ADDITIONAL   PREFABRICATION     —     SINGLE    UNITS    OR 

QUANTITY   PRODUCTION 

KEWANEE 

MAMMOTH   ROLLS,   PRESSES,   SHEARS, 

RIVETERS   AND   WELDING   EQUIPMENT. 

XRAY  FOR  WELDED  JOINTS. 


IMLl 


MACHINE  WELD   58"    BALL   FLOAT 


KE.WAJNEE.  B?IL£*  C9RP?KATI9N 

FOR    FULL   INFORMATION   TELEPHONE   MARKET   2380 
J.  O.   MARTIN.   BRANCH   MANAGER 
MINNA       STREET,      SAN       FRANCISCO,       3,      CAL 


F  O  R  N  I  A 


KEEP  'EM  IN  SERVICE 

with  HSGI 

WEAR  RESISTING  PARTS 

Our  fighting  Forces  must  be  transported  and  kept  supplied. 
Every  merchant  and  Naval  vessel  is  a  vital  unit  to  victorious 
conclusion  of  this  war. 

Wearing  parts  inside  the  cylinder  of  Diesel  and  steam  re- 
ciprocating engines  on  these  ships  are  an  important  factor. 
Applications  of  wear-resisting  HUNT-SPILLER  AIR  FUR- 
NACE GUN  IRON  Cylinder  Liners,  Heads,  Pistons  and 
Piston  Rings  will  give  maximum  service  between  renewals 
and  aid  in  the  reduction  of  fuel  and  lubrication  costs. 
Regardless  of  age,  make  or  design  of  engine,  H.S.G.I.  parts 
applied  to  your  cylinders  will  produce  maximum  efficiency 
and  help  you  to  Keep  'Em  in  Service. 

Humi>'Spiller.Mi"  g.  CbapDmiioN 


383    Dorchester   Ave. 

V.    W.    ELLET 

President 

383    Dorchester   Ave. 


South  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  J.   FULLER 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mqr. 
South   Boston,   Mass. 


THOS.   G.    BAIRD 

14  California  St. 

EX   1142 

San   Francisco 


Hunt-Spiller 


Air 
Furnace 


Gun  Iron 
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UNOFFICIAL  U.S.  NAVY  MOTTO 

(hi  Admiral  Ilahey's  Office  —  aboard 
Headquarters  Flag  Ship,  sent  him  by 
Chief  of  Pacific  Fleet  Admiral  Mmitz) 


The  Lord  gave  us 
two  ends  to  use, 

One   to    think    with, 
one  to  sit  with. 

The  War  depends  on 
which  we  choose  — 

Heads  we  win,  tails 
we  lose. 


It's  similar  buying  BOLTS  and 
NUTS; 

Discrimination  you  should  use. 

THINK!  and  get  the  MILTON 
brand. 

With  these  products  YOU  CAN'T 
LOSE. 


THE  MILTON  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Milton,  Pennsylvania 


KEEP  posted; 
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or  simple  and  compound  curves  at 
low  initial  costs.  The  method  used 
by  the  Theodore  Moss  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  bears  special  appli- 
cation to  the  production  of  parts  in 
small  quantities  where  ordinarily  in- 


itial costs  of  tools,  dies  or  steel  molds 
would  be  excessive. 

Typical  product  of  the  new  method 
is  the  airplane  panel  illustrated.  It  is 
accurately  machined  to  accommodate 
levers  and  knobs,  and  conform  rigidly 
to  multiple  of  curves  specified  by  the 
designers.  Panels  of  this  type,  here- 
tofore made  of  aluminum,  required 
a  steel  die  to  form  the  curves.  By  the 
new  technique,  the  thermoplastic 
panels  are  first  molded  flat  and,  while 
suspended  in  a  semicured  state,  yield 
to  curves  of  an  inexpensively  built 
forming  device. 

The  plastic  panels  are  considerably 
lighter  than  alminum.  The  new 
method  solves  cost  factors  in  limited 
production  for  various  instrument, 
equipment  and  industrial  applica- 
tions. 

Power  Pump 

This  power  pump  is  a  new  design 
manufactured  by  the  McGowan 
Pump  Division  of  the  Layman  Manu- 
facturing Corporation,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  This  is  a  duplex  side  pot  power 
pump  designed  for  general  use  in  the 


oil,  steel,  synthetic  rubber  and  re- 
lated industries.  Outstanding  fea- 
tures include  a  1000-lb.  working  pres- 
sure, all  movable  parts  totally  en- 
closed, herringbone  gears,  Timken 
roller  bearings. 

It  has  a  flanged  suction  connection 
on  either  side  and  double  shaft  ex- 
tension. Bearing  housings  are  ex- 
tremely large  to  provide  easy  main- 
tenance. It  is  easy  to  assemble  or  dis- 
assemble. Interchangeable  liners  give 
optional  capacities  and  pressures.  For 
complete  information  relative  to  the 
adaptability  of  this  pump  to  your 
specific  requirements  write  for  Bulle- 
tin No.  3,  published  by  the  manufac- 
turer. 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN    FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and   PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  Slitter  0221 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Dry  Docks 

3,000  tons  and  5,000  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAIcehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 
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RIGHT  AT  YOUR 
ELBOW . . . 


CArfield  0680  answers  your 
labeling  problems! 

•  Label,  Instruction  and  Nameplates  in 
PECO  (non-critical)  metal;  Phenolic;  Lami- 
nated Cellulose  Acetate  (plastic);  Fiber,  etc. 

•  Key  Tags;  Engraving  on  Handwheels, 
Deck  Boxes,  Electrical  and  Other  Equipment. 

MARKING  &  ENGRAVING  DEPT. 


ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY  •  San  Francisco 


1045    SANSOME    SIStE 
AS  ClOSE  10  YOU  AS  YOUR  TELEPHONE  < 


>  •  GArtield    0680 


Arc  Stud  Welding 

The  Nelson  Specialty  Welding 
Equipment  Corporation  of  San  Lean- 
dro,  California,  specialize  in  arc  weld- 
ing equipment  for  welding  studs  to 
metal  surfaces.  After  considerable 
research,  they  have  perfected  a  stud 
welder  which,  even  in  inexperienced 
hands,  never  misses  once  it  is  ad- 
justed to  the  job  in  hand. 

From  the  moment  the  trigger  is 
pulled,  the  entire  weld  cycle  is  auto- 
matic. The  welding  current  is  turned 
on  and  the  stud  is  lifted  to  create  the 
arc,  which  burns  a  predetermined 
length  of  time.  The  lift  of  the  stud 
is  accomplished  by  a  spring  mechan- 
ism in  the  gun  which  is  set  into  ac- 
tion when  the  trigger  is  pulled.  The 
number  of  cycles  the  arc  is  allowed 
to  burn  is  controlled  by  a  pneumatic 
timing  device  which  is  built  into  the 
control  unit. 

When  the  arc  is  completed,  the 
timing  device  trips  the  gun.  thus 
forcing  the  end  of  the  stud  to  he 
plunged  into  the  molten  metal.  This 
completes  the  welding  operation, 
after  which  the  gun  is  removed  from 
the  stud  and  loaded  for  the  next  weld. 
The  timer  is  adjustable  and  controls 
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the  operation  of  the  gun  in  fractions 
of  a  second.  The  dial  is  calibrated  in 
cycles  and,  when  once  set  for  a  cer- 
tain sized  stud  weld,  repeats  the  same 
timing  cycle  for  each  weld. 

In  shipbuilding  there  are  hundreds 
of  applications  in  which  this  stud 
welder  will  save  much  time  and  ma- 
terial as  compared  with  the  conven- 
tional methods.  Perhaps  the  most  ob- 
vious is  in  fastening  deck  planking  to 
steel  decks.  Here  the  Nelson  welder 
is  the  acme  of  simplicity  and  effi- 
ciency. The  old  method  consisted  of 
bolting  the  wood  plank  to  the  deck 
with  through  bolts,  the  nuts  being 
countersunk  in  the  wood  deck  and 
hidden  by  wooden  plugs.  This  weak- 
ened the  steel  deck  and  allowed  seep- 
age leaks,  and  the  hole  was  often  a 
center  of  corrosion.  Holes  had  to  be 
drilled  where  they  were  free  of  ob- 
struction from  below,  which  did  not 
allow  the  best  placement  of  plank 
fastenings. 

In  the  Nelson  method,  a  section  of 
wood  plank  is  fitted  and  wedged  into 
place.  Holes  are  drilled  and  counter- 
bored  to  the  desired  depth,  after 
which  the  plate  is  cleaned  of  all 
paint,  rust  and  zinc,  through  the  hole 


The  Nelson  electric  arc  studweld*r  an 
adjustable  stand  especially  adapted  for 
welding  deck  studs. 


in  the  planking.  The  stud  is  welded 
through  the  hole  to  the  steel  deck.  A 
lampwick  grommet  and  a  cadmium 
plated  washer  arc  placed  around  the 
stud  on  the  counterbore  should. :i  ind 
a  slotted  nut  is  driven  home  solidly 
on  the  stud  by  means  of  a  driver  bit 
worked  by  an  air  drill.  A  wooden 
plug  is  then  driven  into  the  counter- 
bore  and  the  job  is  complete  with  a 
welded  joint  stronger  than  the  stud 
itself. 

The  steel  deck  remains  intact  and 
positively  watertight.  All  studs  can 
be  placed  to  the  best  advantage.  Deck 
planking  is  handled  only  once. 

These  studwelders  can  be  used  to 
secure  in  place  any  diameter  of  stud 
from  !/r"  to  Vi".  It  can  be  used  also 
to  secure  many  other  types  of  fasten- 
ers, such  as  large-headed  insulation 
pins,  and  lengths  of  welding  wire  f<  a 
securing  self  -  locking  speed  clips. 
Some  shipyards  are  using  these  guns 
with  great  savings  in  time  for  spot 
welding  studs  to  hold  pipe  hangers, 
cable  clips,  brackets,  instrument  pan- 
els, grating  supports  and  cargo  batten 
clips,  thermostat  lines  and  many  other 

items.    There  are  said  to  be    10, 

such  studs  on  a  Liberty  ship  and  55,- 
000  on  a  C-4. 

The  Nelson  Specialty  Welding 
Equipment  Corporation  have  a  finely 
equipped  modern  manufacturing 
plant  at  San  Leandro,  California,  and 
are  ready  to  supply  industry  with 
these  very  useful  tools. 
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^  Non-slip  Floor  —  Wet  or  Dry 


A  wet  floor  need  not  be  a  slippery  floor. 
Alundum  Floor  Tile  provides  non-slip 
effectiveness  that  is  not  lessened  by 
water  _  a  surface  that  will  not  wear 
slippery  even  in  places  where  traffic  is 
concentrated.  In  fact,  both  the  non-slip 
effectiveness  and  durability  of  Alundum 
Tiles  are  guaranteed. 

This  galley  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
use  of  Alundum  Tile.  It  will  pay  you, 
too,  to  prevent  costly  slipping  accidents. 

There  is  also  Alundum  Ceramic  Mosaic 
Tile  for  showers  and  lavatories  and 
Alundum  Aggregate  for  making  ter- 
razzo  floors  non-slip.  Catalogs  on  re- 
quest. 


NORTON    COMPANY 

Worcester,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA       •       CLEVELAND       < 


PITTSBURGH 
HARTFORD 


.W733,.  FLOG 


To  r  p  e  d  o  boat, 
built  by  Harbor, 
says  '  Bottoms  Up" 


Ruggedly  built  for  hard,  dangerou 
work  is  this  Harbor  Mine  Sweeper 


Subchaser,    Harbor   built,    helps 
free  the  seas  for  Allied  shipping. 


- 


I/ESSELS  you're  buying  now  with- war  bonds  . . .  your  invest- 
r  ment  in  fast,  versatile  fighters  with  a  sting  in  their  tails 
that  the  Axis  will  long  remember.  The  facilities  and  practical 
experience  gained  in  record  "E"  production  of  these  fighting 
boats  will  yield  rich  returns  when  Victory  comes,  and  you  are 
ready  to  apply  your  bonds  toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  peace 
time  Harbor  boat.  Amazing  new  efficiency  . . .  new  development- 
in  hull  design,  in  aerodynamics  and  in  construction  method: 
new  power,  speed  and  stamina . .-.  these  are  not  mere  words 
but  realities  already  achieved  at  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co. 


HARBOR  BOAT 
BUILDING  CO. 


i<-nc   am/~-CICc:  uaDRDP    TFRMINAL  ISLAND,  CALIF. 


Published  monthly  with  alternate  listings  of 
yards  in  two  sections;  Pacific  Coast,  one  month; 
Atlantic.  Lakes  and  Rivers,  the  following.  Send 
information  to  Directory  Editor,  500  San  some 
Street,  San  Francisco. 
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DIRECTORY  of  EXECUTIVES 


Pacific  Coast 


AETNA  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
631   S.  Witmer 
Los  Angeles,  California 

ALBINA   ENG.  &   MACHINE  WORKS. 
Inc. 
2103  N.  Clark  Ave. 
Portland,  Oregon 

President:  George  Rodgers. 

Vice    President   and    Manager:    L.    R. 

Hussa. 
Treasurer:  T.  T.  Cousins. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  F.  Butler. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  D.  Annand. 

AMERICAN   PIPE  &  CONSTRUCTION 
Lido  Canal 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Superintendent:  H.  C.  Clark. 

ANACORTES  SHIPBUILDERS 
P.  O.  Box  1 1 1 
Anacortes,  Washington 


ANDERSON   &  CHRISTOFANI 
Innes  &  Griffiths  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 

Plant  No.  1,  Harbor  Island  Plant 
2727-1 6th  Ave.  S.  W. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

General  Manager:  G.  H.  Stebbins. 
Gen.  Supt.:  C.  M.  Rohda. 
Chief  Draftsman:  C.  W.  Johnson. 
Procurement  Manager:  R.  K.  Jaggar. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  B.  Devener. 

Plant  No.  2,  Lake  Union  Plant 

151  5  Fairview  No. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
General  Manager:  G.  H.  Stebbins. 
Asst.  General  Manager:  H.  W.  Blaney 
Naval  Architect:  B.  R.  Richards. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  T.  Harris. 

ASTORIA   MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 
Astoria,  Ore. 

President:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 

Vice    President    and    Manager:    G.    T 

McClean. 
Treasurer:  Geo.  C.  Sheahan. 
Naval  Architect:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 


PACIFIC  COAST  MARINE  GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORY 

MARITIME  COMMISSION 
Regional  Director  of  Construction 

Carl  W.  Flesher 


Financial  Bldg. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Phone:  TEmplebar  7638 

Coordinator  of  Ship  Repair  and 
Conversion 

J.  H.  I.ofland 

L.  C.  Lundquist,  Asst. 


Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Calif 
Phone:  YUkon  0960 


WAR  PRODUCTION   BOARD 
Salvage  Division 

San  Francisco — 
Col.  F.  M.  Smith 
1355  Market  Street 
Phone:  KLondike  2-2300 


ATTENTION  SHIPBUILDERS 


COULD  YOU  UNDERTAKE  MORE  CONVERSIONS 

OR    HEAVY    REPAIR    WORK    IF    DESIGNS    AND 

WORKING  PLANS  WERE  AVAILABLE  IN  A  HURRY? 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  OUICK  ENGINEERING  SERVICE  IN  LINE 

WITH  TODAY'S  DEMAND   FOR   SPEED  ON  ALL  FRONTS 

ENGINEERING    DESIGN,    INC. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTS,  MARINE  &  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS 
604  MISSION  ST.  EXBROOK  8573 
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Chief  Engineer:  W.  H.  Dole. 
Purchasing  Agent :  Richard  Schroeder. 

BALLARD   MARINE   RAILWAY  CO. 
5351 -24th.  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  W.  G.  Fryberg. 
Vice  President:  E.  C.  Smith. 
Manager:  H.  F.  Fryberg. 

BABARE  MFG.  CO. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

BARBEE   MARINE   YARDS.   INC. 
Foot  of  26th  Ave.  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 
Plant  No.  2 
Bryn  Mawr,  Wash. 

BARR   LUMBER  COMPANY 
1022  East  Fourth  St. 
Santa  Ana,  California 

Co-Partners:   O.    H.   Barr  and 

Wilber  Barr. 
Manager:  H.  G.   Larrick 
Naval     Architect:    Otten,    Liskey    & 

Rhodes. 

BASALT  ROCK   CO.,   INC. 
8th  &  River  Sts. 
Napa,  California 

President  &  Mgr.:  A.  G.  Streblow. 
Vice  Pres.:  Walter  Fawcett. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Brovelli. 
Naval  Architect:  Don  McCall. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ed  Godsil. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  E.  Godley. 

BELAIR  SHIPYARD  DIVISION 
Barrett  &  Hilp 

P.  O.  Box  675 

South  San  Francisco,  California 

Owners:  Frank  Barrett  &  Harry  Hilp 
Owners'  Rep.:  J.   F.   Barrett. 
Yard  Manager:  Wm.  R.  Lawson. 
Naval  Architects:  Joslyn  &  Ryan. 
Engineers  of  Concrete  Design:  Ellison 

&  King. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Crocker. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Thomas  Telfer. 

BEAVER  BOAT  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon 

BELLINGHAM   M.   R.  &   B.   B.  CO. 
Squalicum  Waterway 
Bellingham,  Washington 

Owner:  A.  W.  Talbot. 
General  Manager:  R.  S.  Talbot,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  Walter  Howell. 
Gen.  Supt.  and  Naval  Architect: 
Walter  Howell. 
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In  these  days  of  forward  thinking  and  postwar 
planning,  we  are  not  forgetting  that  steel  casting 
has  been  our  exclusive  job  for  more  than  20  years. 
It  is  the  job  we  know  thoroughly  and  for  which  we 
are  completely  equipped. 

The  outstanding  performance  of  NIKELADIUM 
steel  castings  on  the  toughest  kinds  of  jobs  —  both 
in  peace  and  in  war  —  foretells  the  dominant  post- 
war position  these  special  alloy  steel  castings  will 
fill  wherever  extremely  difficult  problems  must  be 
met  economically. 

Based  on  our  present  intensified  war  experience, 
new  engineering  and  production  techniques  have 
been  developed  which  cannot  help  but  benefit 
dealers  and  users  of  NIKELADIUM  steel  castings. 


GLOBE  VALVES  .  CHECK  VALVES  .ANGLE  VALVES 
GATE  VALVES  .  FLANGED  FITTINGS 


iMunoB, 
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Utility  Blowers  can  be 

used  to  supply  fresh 

air  to  points  60' away 

through  one  large 

supply  hose. 

Welding  fumes  being 
removed  by  one  of 
the  four  suction  hoses. 


Production  is  stepped  up — men  can  work  longer  and 
harder — when  fresh  air  is  supplied  and  welding 
fumes  removed. 

UTILITY- 
SHIPYARD  BLOWERS 

Specially  designed  and  built  for  heavy  duty  shipyard 
service — Easily  portable — Interchangeable  manifold 
on  blower  scroll  can  be  connected  to  pressure  or  suc- 
tion side  and  up  to  four  separate  hoses  can  be  used 
for  removal  of  fumes  or  supplying  of  fresh  air — 
Motors  are  440  volt,  60  cycle  direct  connected — ■ 
Heavy  wire  guards  on  inlet  and  discharge  protect 
wheels. 

Shown  below  is  typical  hose  arrangement  for  remov- 
ing fumes  from  four  separate  places,  and  discharging 
through  large  diameter  fabric  duct.  An  optional  ar- 
rangement is  to  remove  the  hoses  and  adapter  from 
suction  side  and  directing  discharge  duct  to  location 
in  ship  to  be  ventilated — over  1580  c.f.m.  of  fresh 
air  can  be  supplied  to  workers.  Discharge  direction  of 
blower  scroll  may  be  rotated  to  3  different  positions. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature 


SOLD   THROUGH   IEIIIIS   OHLT  •  SEND  FOR  COMPUTE  STOCK  LIST 


UTILITY  FAN 
CORPORATION 

4851    SOUTH    ALAMEDA    STREET,    LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 


Chief  Engineer:  C.  H.  Clift. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Hilton  Talbot. 

BERKELEY  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
2nd  and  Camelia 
Berkeley,  California 

BETHLEHEM   STEEL  COMPANY.   INC. 
Shipbuilding   Division — San   Francisco 

Yard 
20th  &  Illinois  Sts. 

General  Manager:  A.  S.  Gunn. 

Assistant  General  Manager:  W.  M. 
Laughton. 

Sales  Manager:  J.  T.  Greany. 

Assistant    Purchasing    Agent:    C.    B 
Minnes. 
Alameda  Yard 

Manager:  Fred  McLean. 
San  Pedro  Yard 

Manager:  Thomas  Forster. 

Sales  Manager:  William  A.  Harring- 
ton. 

BIRCHFIELD    BOILER  CO..   INC. 
2503  East  11th  St. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

President  and  Manager:  A.  Davies 
Naval  Architect:  Silas  E.  Nelsen. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ralph  Kentnn. 
Fabrication  Supt.:  Paul  Dahl. 
Hull  Supt.:  Jack  Pennington. 

N.  J.   BLANCHARD   BOAT  CO. 
3201  Fairview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  and  Manager:  N.  J.  Blanch- 

ard. 
Vice  President:  C.  P.  Blanchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Patton. 

CALIFORNIA  MARINE   INDUSTRIES, 
INC. 
Newport  Harbor,  California 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  B.  Curtis. 

CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Wilmington,  California 

President:  S.  D.  Bechtel. 
Vice  President:  J.  A.  McCone. 
General  Manager:  J.  K.  Doolan. 
A  dm.  Mgr.:  J.  M.  Warfield. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  C.  Ryan. 
Marine  Engineer:  Dave  Charles. 
Manager  of  Production:  J.  S.  Sides. 
Manager  of   Outfitting:   Albert   O. 

Pegg. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Keeler. 

CALIFORNIA  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

COMPANY— MARINE   DIVISION 
Foot  of  1 6th  Ave. 
Oakland,  California 

Marine  Superintendent:  E.  J.  Shaw. 

CAMPBELL  MACHINE  CO. 
Foot  of  8th  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Partners:  David  C.  and  George  E. 
Campbell. 

Chief  Naval  Architect:  M.  Madruga. 

Plant  Superintendent:  David  C.  Camp- 
bell. 

Purchasing  Agent:  O.  C.  Edson. 

Hull  Superintendent:  M.  Madru 
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CARMAC  SHIPYARDS.   INC. 
Foot  of  28th  Ave..  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

CHILMAN  SHIPYARD 

Hoquiam,  Washington 
President  and  Owner:  Ivar  Chilman. 

COLBERG  BOAT  WORKS 

Stockton  and  W.  Lindsey  Streets 
Stockton,  California 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  PACKERS  ASSN.. 
INC.— SHIPYARD   DIVISION 
Astoria,  Oregon 

President:  E.  W.  Thompson. 
Vice  President:  T.  F.  Sandoz. 
Manager:  W.  B.  Wootton. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  E.  Wicks. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  Lindstrom. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Larson. 

COLUMBIA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Portland,  Oregon 
Plant:  Columbia  City,  Oregon 

COMMERCIAL  IRON   WORKS 
Foot  of  S.  W.  Gibbs  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 

President:  Winston  W.  Casey. 
Executive    Vice    President    and    Gen. 

Manager:  Henry  A.  White. 
Vice  President:  Edward  L.  Casey. 
Naval  Architect:  Willis  G.  Telfer. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ray  Purdy. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Dee  M.  Hampton. 

CONCRETE  SHIP  CONSTRUCTORS 
National  City,  California 

Managing  Partners:   Carlos  Tavares 

and  R.  S.  Seabrook. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  M.  Callis. 
Structural  Engineer:  R.  H.  Annin. 
Superintendent:  J.  Meents. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Wurster. 

CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP..  LTD. 

5700  South  Eastern  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California 

(P.   O.    Box   6880,    East    Los    Angeles 
Branch,  Los  Angeles  22,  California) 

Wilmington,  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  Div. 

Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  Div. 
President:  Alden  G.  Roach. 
Vice   President  in   Charge  of  Produc- 
tion: Lloyd  R.  Earl. 
Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Finance: 

F.  J.  Knoeppel. 
Treasurer:  Edward  H.  LeBreton. 
Secretary:  John  M.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect'  (Wilmington):  D.  G. 

Warren. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Abramson. 
Manager  of  Personnel:  C.  W.  Gieger- 

ich. 

COTTON   ENGINEERING  &  SHIPBUILD- 
ING CO. 
Port  Townsend,  Washington 

President:  Harry  A.  Cotton. 
V.  P.  and  Manager:  George  J.  Cotton. 
Nava,  Architect:  Harold  Lee,  Associ- 
ates. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  W.  Mickelson. 
Purch.  Agent:  Harry  A.  Cotton. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Long  Beach,  California 

President:  James  G.  Craig. 
Vice  President:  John  Craig  II. 
Sales  Engineer:  Albert  Myers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 


EAST  BAY  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

President:  W.  H.  Stevens. 

J.  O.  ELROD  &  ASSOCIATES 
Portland,  Oregon 

EUREKA  SHIPBUILDERS,  INC. 
Box  1014 
Eureka,  California 

President  &  Manager:  La  Mone  Call. 

Mgr.:  S.  C.  Ramage. 

Chief  Eng.:  J.  W.  Reynolds. 

Purch.  Agt.:  Ward  H.  Johns. 

EVERETT  MARINE  WAYS.   INC. 
Bayside  and  Hewitt 
Everett,  Washington 

President:  E.  J.  Templeton. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Sec.-Treas.:  E.  W. 

Stuchell. 
\"t.  Sec. -Treasurer,  Mgr.,  Purchasing 

Agent:  E.  L.  Bishop. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 

EVERETT  PACIFIC  CO. 
Everett,  Washington 

President:  William  Pigott. 

Vice  President:  Paul  Pigott. 

Manager:  Paul  M.  Jacobsen. 

Naval   Architect  and   Chief   Engineer: 

Alexander  M.  Brown. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  C.  Irvine. 

FELLOWS  &  STEWART,  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1  57 
Wilmington,  California 

President    and    Manager:    Victor    B 

Stewart. 
Vice  President:  Homer  H.  Evans. 
Sec.-Treas.,  Naval  Architect  and  Chief 

Engineer:  Jos.  Fellows,  Jr. 

FREMONT  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

F.  L.  FULTON  SHIPYARD 
Antioch,  California 

President:  F.  L.  Fulton. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Charles  Giavannoni 

GARBUTT-WALSH.  INC. 
Terminal  Island,  California 

Pres.:  Matt  J.  Walsh. 
Vice  Pres.:  Lloyd  S.  Nix. 

GEN.  ENGINEERING  &  DRY  DOCK 
CO. 
Foot  of  Schiller  St. 
Alameda,  California 

President:  Geo.  A.  Armes. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  James  H. 

Young. 
Plant  Manager:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Naval  Architect:  Robert  Y.  Shaw. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  H.  Fox. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Albert  P.  Wanner. 

GRANDY  BOAT  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

GRAYS  HARBOR  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Aberdeen,  Wash. 

President:  Alert  Schafer. 
Vice  President:  Ed  Lundgren. 
Manager:  Roy  K.  Purkey. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  G.  Wagner. 
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PRESSURE    REGULATORS,  FOSTER 

FLOAT    VALVES,    SIRENS  ENGINEERING    CO. 

RELIEF    «    SAFETY    VALVES. 

PRESS1  RE   l.Al  GBS  J.    E.    LONERGAN    CO. 

RELAYS.    FIKE    DETECTORS. 

TEMPERATURE  CONTROLS  THOS.  A.  EDISON 

BTEAM    PIMPS.  BOILER   FEED.        WAGENER 
GENERAL  SERVICE  &  VACUUM     STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

ELECTRIC  CONDENSATION 

k    FRED   PUMPS ••BURKS" 

UNIT  HEATERS.  FEDDERS 

AIR  CONDITIONING  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

VACUUM  RETURN  AMES 

PIMPS    HYDROVAC    CO. 

STEAM    TRAPS.    SEPARATORS.  WRIGHT-AUSTIN 

SAFETY  WATER  COLUMNS  CO. 

LIQUID   LEVEL  GAUGES   FOR  KING 

MARINE  &  INDUSTRIAL  TANKS     ENGINEERING   CO. 

HEAT    EXCHANGERS. 

STORAGE  TANK  HEATERS  "RECO" 

INDUCED    DRAFT    FANS.  NEW   YORK 


-I     V 

>     BLOWERS     BLOWER  CO. 

We  Will  Send  You  Any  or  All 
Of  These  Catalogs 

In  One  Binder 
Easy  for  Reference 

WRITE  TO  OR  CALL 

J.  D.  &  C.  U.  MARTIN 


MARKET  2380 
637  Minna  St.,  San  Francisco,  3 


/ 


/j.o.&c.u. 
1/outl  foot  the  asking  /  martin 

What's  his  name?  / 

/ 


Where's  his  card? 
ASK  US  FOR 


For 
CALLING  CARD 
BOX   &  INDEX 
For  Salesmen's  Cards 


Size  4%x3%x3 


FIRM 

/  ADDRESS 


J4W6EK 


We  build  to  meet  U.  S.  Navy  and  Maritime  spec- 
ifications. Above  are  examples  of  many 
types,  including  various  adaptations  of  cargo 
winches,  anchor  and  dry  dock  winches,  cap- 
stans, gypsies.  Our  large  facilities  and  experi- 
ence are  at  your  service. 


Pearl  Harbor,  Tobruk,  Eritrea  early  demon- 
strated Jaeger  fast  automatic  priming,  big  ca- 
pacity and  ruggedness  on  continuous  salvage 
pumping.  Also  portable,  quick-priming  deck, 
dock    and   warehouse    fire -protection   pumps. 


THE  JAEGER  MACHINE  COMPANY 
907    DUBLIN    AVE.,    COLUMBUS,    OHIO 


Bronchi 


100    Principal  -Cities 


300  AMPS-Up  lo  14"  Rod 


ELECTRODE  HOLDER 


Reduces  fatigue 


Cuts  down 
oductiv 


ONLY   3   MAIN   PARTS  — 9   PARTS   IN  ALL 


THE  HOLDER  OF  THE  YEAR 


All  essential  metal  parts  are  brass — giving  high  conductivity,  result- 
ing in  an  exceptionally  cool  holder. 
CONSIDER    ITS   ADVANTAGES: 

1.  Fully  insulated  with  excellent  protection  for  the  welder.  No 
exposed  metal  parts  to  cause  shorts  or  flashes. 

2.  Economical— only  "stinger  tip"  burns  out.  Low  maintenance  cost. 

3.  May  be  laid,  suspended  or  dropped  on  grounded  surface  with- 
out shorting  or  flare-backs. 

4.  No  handles  or  gadgets  to  snag  when  dragged  by  cable.  Perfect 
for  drawing  through  small  openings,  welding  inside  pipe,  etc. 

5.  No  springs  to  lose  their  compression. 

6.  Stream-lined,  solidly  built,  cool  and  light. 

Big  industrial  users  say  Golden  Rod  Electrode  Holders  are  superior  to  any  they  have 
ever  used.  A  trial  will  convince  you.  Write  for  folder. 


Sol*  zututuiM  GOLDEN  ROD  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

500  SANSOME  STREET  •  Telephone  GArfield  1154  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  11 


GUNDERSON  BROTHERS  ENGINEERING 
CORP. 
4700  N.  W.  Front 
Portland,   Oregon 

Pres.  &  Vice  Pres.:  C.  E.  Gunderson. 
Naval  Arch.  &  Chief  Eng.:  L.  S.  Baier. 
Purch.  Agent:  E.  M.  Lundquist. 

H.  R.  L.  MACHINE  WORKS.  INC. 
3301 -1st,  South 
Seattle  4,  Washington 

President:  J.  A.  I.agoe. 
Vice  President:  W.  J.  Hendricks. 
Secretary:  E.  A.  Hendricks. 
Chief  Engineer:  Carl  Winquist. 
Purchasing  Agent:   Donald  H.    Bar- 
bour. 
Marine  Supt.:  T.  H.  McLean. 

HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Berth  264.  Fish  Harbor 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President:  John  Rados. 
Vice  President:  Myles  Rados. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  D.  Hamilton. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Myles  Rados. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Al.  W.  Rados. 

HICKINBOTHAM  BROS. 
Construction  Division 
Stockton,  California 

President:  J.  C.  Hickinbotham  (part- 
ner) 

Vice  President:  R.  W.  Hickinbotham 
(partner). 

Manager:  R.   M.  Guntert  (partner) 

Naval  Architect:  C.  W.  Gulick  (part- 
ner). 

Chief  Engineer:  L.  R.  Zimmerman 
(partner). 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  F.  Stribley. 
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HILSTROM   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY 
Marshfield,  Oregon 

HODGSON-GREENE-HALDEMAN  SHIP- 
BUILDERS 
1409  W.  7th  St. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Partner  &  Gen.  Mgr.:   Burch  E. 

Greene. 
Partner  &  Gen.  Supt.:   Frank  W. 

jSodgson. 

A.  B.  HOWE  &  ASSOCIATES 
Tqcoma.  Washington 

HUBBARDS  SOUTH  COAST  COMPANY 
23rd  and  Central 
Newport  Beach.  California 

President:  Walton  Hubbard,  Jr. 
1st  Vice  President:   Dr.  Walton  Hub- 
bard. 
2nd  Vice  President:  Walter  G.  Franz 
Manager:  Hubbard  C.  Howe. 
Chief  Engineer:  Charles  Blakely,  Jr 
Purchasing  Agent:  Walter  G.  Franz. 

HURLEY  MARINE  WORKS 
Foot  of  5th  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

H.  H.  JACOBSEN 
Edmonds  Boathouse 
Edmonds,  Washington 

JENSEN  MOTOR  BOAT  CORP. 
1417  E.  North  Lake 
Seattle.  Washington 

<  >wners:  Tony  and  Anchor  Jensen. 


C.   D.  JOHNSON   LUMBER   CORP. 
Portland,  Oregon 

KAISER  CARGO.   INC. 
2089  Franklin  St. 
Oakland,  California 

General  Mgr.:  C.  P.   Bedford. 
Mgr.:  D.  C.  Peacock,  Jr. 
Mgr.,    Design    and    Procurement    Divi- 
sion: J.  E.  Orchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  D.  N.  Doran. 
Naval  Architect:  Ben  C.  Seaborn. 

KAISER  COMPANY.  INC. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD  No.  3 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

Vice  Presidents:  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  A. 

B.  Ordway,  Clay  Bedford,  and  E.  E. 

Trefethen,  Jr. 
General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Executive  Asst.  Mgr.:  E.  T.  Larsen. 
Executive  Asst.:  J.  L.  Friedman. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  T.  Macisaac. 

N.  R.  Gindrat,  J.  E.  Orchard 
Chief  Engineer:  Harry  Bernat. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Nelson 

KAISER  CARGO.  INC. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD  No.  4 
Richmond,  California 

General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  D.  C.  Peacock,  Jr. 
Executive  Asst.  Mgr:  Jack  E.  Orchard. 
Chief  Engineer:  Harry  Bernat. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Nelson. 
Naval  Architect:  Ben  Seaborn. 
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Hardwoods  for  Shipbuilders 


Barneveld  Avenue  and  Newcomb  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
VAIencia  4200 


EEHEISIZEa 


KAISER   CO.,   INC. 

Swan  Island  Yard 

P.  O.  Box  4259 

Portland,  Oregon 
President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 
Vice   Pres.   and   Gen.    Mgr.:    Edgar    F. 

Kaiser. 
Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  General  Manager:  A.  R.  Nie- 

man. 
Naval  Architect:  R.  A.  Smith. 
Yard  Superintendent:  E.  L.  Hann. 
Design  Eng. :  Alex  Stoyanov. 
Office  Mgr.:  George  E.  Clinton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Clayton  Sharp. 

KAISER  CO.,  INC. 

Vancouver,  Washington 

Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  Edgar  F. 
Kaiser. 

Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 

Assistant  General  Manager:  Mike  Mil- 
ler. 

Yard  Superintendent:  John  Hallett. 

Office  Mgr.:  Rex  C.  Hamby. 

Naval  Architect:  C.  F.  Haughey. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  Lord. 

KING  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Newport  Beach,  California 

GEORGE  W.  KNEASS  COMPANY 
1 8th  and  Illinois  Streets 
San  Francisco,  California 

President:  Webster  L.  Kneass. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  R.  Lyon. 
Purch.  Agent:  W.  H.  Pierce. 

KRUSE  &  BANKS  SHIPBUILDING  CO.. 
INC.. 
North  Bend,  Oregon 

President  and  Manager:  Robert  Banks. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Naval  Architect:  Fred  A. 

Kruse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  G.  Huntley. 

KYLE  &  CO. 

Yards  at  Fresno  and  Stockton, 
California 

President:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 
Vice  Pres.:  W.  B.  Kyle. 
Secretary:  Willis  Kyle. 
Manager:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 
Naval  Architect:  Geo.  Williams. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Hanway. 

LAKE  UNION   DRY   DOCK  &  MACHINE 
WORKS 
1515  Fairview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  H.  B.  Jones. 


Vice  President  &  Secy.:  W.  L.  Grill. 
General  Manager:  A.  F.  Marion. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Harry  Rogers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Roy  Johnson. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON   SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Washington 

President:  C.  A.  Burchardt. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  P.  E.  Voinot. 
Yard  Superintendent:  E.  H.  Rich. 
Naval  Architect:  George  Nickum. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nation. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 

AL  LARSON  BOAT  SHOP.  INC. 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President  and  Manager:  Al  Larson. 
Vice  President:  J.  M.  Larson. 
Naval   Architect  and   Chief   Engineer: 
Adolph  W.  Larson. 

H.  A.  LONG  BOAT  WORKS 
West  4th  Ave. 
Olympia,  Washington 

LOS  ANGELES  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CORP. 
San  Pedro,  California 

President:  Alfred  F.  Smith. 

General  Supt.:  Edwin  W.  Hanney. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  J.   B.   Ingoldsby. 

Direc.  Eng'n  &  Des.:  fl.  O.  Shuster. 

Naval  Architect:  Douglas  B.  McFar- 
land. 

Navy  Purch.  Agent:  M.  L.  Rhodes. 

Commercial  Purch.  Agent:  T.  W.  Mc- 
Donald. 

LYNCH  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Foot  of  28th  St. 
San  Diego,  California 

President  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Frank  C 
Lynch. 

Plant  Supt.  and  Manager:  Paul  Black- 
well. 

Office  Manager:  Harold  F.  Cary. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Robt.  J.  Hubon. 

MADDEN  &  LEWIS  COMPANY 
Ft.  Turney  St. 
Sausalito,  California 

General  Superintendent:  J.  H.  Madden. 

Plant  Manager:  A.  E.  Lewis. 

Office   Manager,   Naval  Architect  and 

G.  E.:  K.  B.  Basford. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Marion. 

MARINSHIP  CORPORATION 
Sausalito,  California 

President:  K.  K.  Bechtel. 
General  Manager:  W.  E.  Waste. 


Administrative  Manager:  Robert  Dig- 

ges. 
Personnel  Asst.   to  General  Manager: 

E.  B.  Fox. 
Prod.  Mgr.:  Ray  Hamilton. 
Supt.  Outfitting":  Harold  Bolton. 
Supt.  Product  Control:  P.  R.  Quick. 
Gen.  Supt.   Facilities:  Milton  O.  Ros- 

endahl. 
Naval  Architect:  T.  F.  Fitzgerald. 
Asst.  to  Genl.  Mgr.:  Bruce  Vernon. 
U.  S.  M.  C.  Resident  Engineer:  P.  H. 

Eichler,  Jr. 
Superintendent    of   Expediting:    E.    F. 

Miller. 
Manager  of  Purchases:  R.  E.  Duba. 

J.   M.  MARTINAC  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
1501  Railroad  Ave. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

President:  Joseph  Mijick. 

Vice  President:  Fred  Borovick. 

Gen.   Mgr.   &  Naval   Architect:   J.    M. 

Martinac. 
Business   Manager  and  Purch.  Agent: 

Fred  C.  Hansen. 

MARTINOLICH    SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
San  Francisco,  California 

MARTINSON  SHIPYARDS  INC. 
Seattle,  Washington 

MODERN   BARGE  &  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Long  Beach,  California 

MOJEAN  &  ERICSON 
2128  East  D  Street 
Tacoma,  Washington 

MONTEREY  BAY  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Yard: 

271  Front 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Yard: 
David  &  Lighthouse  Aves. 
President:  C.  S.  Hutson. 
Manager  (Santa  Cruz):  C.  R.  Wood. 
Manager  (Monterey):  T.  A.  Work. 

MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,  California 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  Jos.  A.  Moore. 
President    &    Gen.    Mgr.:    Joseph    A. 

Moore,  Jr. 
Vice  President:  James  R.  Moore. 
Vice  President  and  Secretary:  N.  Levy. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Treas.:  A.  R.  Viner. 
Mgr.  of  Repairs:  William  Harrower. 
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West  Coast  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company 

BERTH  55  —  LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

PHONE:  HARBOR  6901 


TD 


REPAIRS  SEA  GOING  VESSELS 

MACHINERY    INSTALLATIONS 

MANUFACTURERS     OF     ALL     TYPES     OF     BEARINGS 


Supt.  of  Const.:  S.  A.  Knapp. 
Hull  Superintendent:  H.  W.  Pawke. 
Naval  Architect:  R.  J.  Hischier. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  B.  Matthews. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  L.  Wille. 

NELSON  BOILER  AND  TANK  CO..  INC. 
1001    East  D  Street 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

President  &  Mgr.:  E.  W.  Lutz. 
Vice  President:  H.  B.  Lutz. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Nelson. 
Naval  Architect:  Chas.  York. 

NORTH  AMERICAN   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

(Formerly  A.  M.  Rambo  Company) 

711  Coast  Highway 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
President:  Geo.  H.  Strieker. 
Vice  Pre?.:  W.  C.  Prewitt. 
Manager:  A.  M.  Rambo. 
Naval  Architect:  Wm.  Maxwell,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Albert  S.  Paine. 

NORTHWESTERN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Foot  of  Harris  Street 
South  Bellingham,  Wash. 

President:  Theodore  Owens. 
Exec.  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  N.  Gilbert. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Production  Manager:  H.  F.  Isler. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Edward  J.  Vance 
Chief  Eng.:  J.  J.  Hubbell. 

OAKLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
1702  Bridgeway  Blvd. 
Sausalito,  Calif. 

President:  Robert  E.  Rich. 
Superintendent:  Devere  F.  Baker. 
Chuf  Engineer:  Ernest  Collins 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  T.  Butts. 

OLSON  &  WINGE  MARINE  WORKS 
4125  Burns  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Owners:  Oscar  E.  Olson  and  Carl  B. 

Winge. 
Business  Manager:  Carl  B.  Winge. 
Production  Manager:  Oscar  E.  Olson. 
Plant  Superintendent:  L.  Vadset. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Eldon  Erickson. 

OLYMPIC   SHIPBUILDERS 
71  Columbia  St. 
Seattle,  Washington 
Plant:  Port  Angeles 

OREGON  COAST  MANUFACTURING 
CO. 
Florence,  Oregon 
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OREGON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Portand,  Oregon 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 

E.  F.  Kaiser. 
Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  Gen.  Manager:  Albert  Bauer. 
Superintendent:  Russell  Hoffman. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  John  Tacke. 
Erection  Supt.:  George  C.  Wright. 
Chief    Purchasing   Agent:    F.    D.    Mc- 

Clintock. 

OSWEGO  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Oswego,  Oregon 

PACIFIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  E.  Forster. 

PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 

Shipbuilding  Division — Yard  No.  1 
Foot  of  Stanford,  Alameda,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office,  333  Kearny  St. 

President:  W.  Gorrill  Swigert. 
Vice  President:  A.  E.  Graham. 
Treasurer:  J.  J.  Harper. 
Manager:  E.  F.  Fallon. 
Eng.  Asst.  to  Gen.  Mgr.:  L.  H.  Longo. 
Office  Manager:  F.  A.  Sparling. 
Chief  Engineer:  George  W.  Noe. 
Yard  Supt.:  R.  E.  Borsig. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  Carl  Landberg. 
Purchasing  Agent:  B.  F.  Sherer. 

PACIFIC  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
4th  &  Factory  Sts. 
Renton,  Wash. 

President:  Paul  Pigott. 
Vice  President:  F.  Schmitz. 
Manager  &  Vice  Pres.:  H.  N.  Curd. 
Chief  Engineer:  T.  Henvikson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  E.  Ridaiu 

PACIFIC  COAST  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Oak  &  Clement  Sts. 
Alameda,  Calif. 

PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Foot  of  14th  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

President:  Thomas  Crowley. 
Vice  President:  Thomas  B.  Crowley 
Manager:  Oliver  Mahin. 
Chief  Engineer:  Al  Rogers. 
Purchasing    Agent:     George    J.     Wil- 
liams. 

PACIFIC  WOODENWARE  CO. 
Marysville,  Washington 

President:  P.  L.  Blum. 
Vice  President:  John  Blum. 


Manager  and   Purch.   Agent:   Hosmer 
A.  Brokaw. 

THE  PERMANENTE  METALS  CORP. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARDS  Nos.  1  and  2 

Richmond,  California 
President:  Henry  1,  Kaiser, 
Virp   Presidents:   E.   E.  Trefethen,  Jr., 

Edgar  F.  K.iIm  r.  I '.  IV  Bedford,  and 

V   B.  Ordway. 
General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford 
Vssl    Gen.  Mgi  :    1.    V  Bedford,  Jr 
Naval    Architect:  Carl  I  llson. 
Chief  Engineer:  Si  an  Kimball, 
Purchasing    Vgent:  Frank  Nelson. 

THE  PEYTON  COMPANY 
901  Coast  Highway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Manager:  C.  R.  Peyton. 
Naval  Architect:  R.  P.  Peyton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  M.  C.  Dodd. 

POLLOCK-STOCKTON   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

PUGET  SOUND   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
OF  OLYMPIA 
Mailing  address:  Box  429 
Office  and  Yard:  North  Port  Fill 
Olympia,  Washington 

President:  Edward  Thompson. 

Secretary:  Fred  H.  Furey. 

Manager:  R.  L.  Prewett." 

Chief  Engineer:  Lee  L.  Davis. 

Constr.  Supt.:  M.  Adams.      ' 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  Dean  Neurit. 

RELIABLE  WELDING  WORKS 
Olympia,  Wash. 

S.  E.  SAGSTAD  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

Owner:  S.  E.  Sagstad. 
Construction  Supt.:  Alf  Hansen. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Chief  Engineer:  H.  A.  Thompson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Schurman. 

SAN  DIEGO  MARINE  CONST.  CO. 
Foot  of  Sampson  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

President:  O.J.  Hall. 

Vice  President:  Ralph  J.  Chandler. 

Manager:  James  N.  Johnson. 
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it    Star   Performance 
Afloat    or    Ashore 

For  stor  pocking  performance  (maximum  sealing  efficiency  with  mini- 
mum maintenance  expense),  afloat  or  ashore,  specify  France  "Full- 
floating"  Metal  Packing— the  packing  that  L-A-S-T-S.  Write  for 
Catalog  M-6. 

Sole  Authorized  Representatives: 
San  Francisco— Hercules  Equipment  &   Rubber  Co.,  550  Third   St. 

EXbrook  2575 
Seattle— W.    H.   Rober,   24  West  Connecticut  St.     ELIiott  4644. 
Norfolk— C.    E.   Thurston    &    Sons,    56   Commercial    Place.       Norfolk   2-6040 
Los    Angeles— A.   C.    Elder,   2714   South    Hill   St.       PRospect   9529 
New    York    City— France    Packing    Co.,    Room    107-E,    30    Church    St. 

COrtlandt  7-6827 
New    Orleans— R.    M.    Shad,    7738    Hampson   St.       Walnut   4786 

The    FRANCE    PACKING    COMPANY,    Tacony,    Philadelphia,    35,    Pa. 


Original  FRANCE 

METAL  PACKING 


AFLOAT  OR  ASHORE -- 

BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  Seamless 
Steel  Tubing  can  serve  your  needs 
belter. 

The  better  tubing  to  resist  the 
forces  of  — 

PRESSURE 
CORROSION 
OXIDATION 


Telephone:  VAndike  1357 


KILSBY 
&  GRAHAM 

Standard  Oil  Building 
Los  Angeles 


BATTLESHIP  or  FISHING  BOAT  ? 


No  matter  what  the  type  of  ship  .  .  .  there's 
an  Exide  Marine  Battery  designed  to  give  it  dependable  ser- 
vice. Reasonable  cost,  plus  long  and  trouble-free  operation, 
make  Exide  the  wise   choice   aboard   vessels  of  every  size. 

THE   ELECTRIC    STORAGE    BATTERY   CO.,   Philadelphia 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  SEATTLE,  WASH.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

1043  S.  Grand  Ave.  1919-20  Smith  Tower  Bldg.  6150  Third  Street 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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nLBinn  EHGinc  &  mflCHine-  works,  inc. 


SHIPBUILDERS  .  .  .SHIP  REPAIRS 

Since    1904 

Office  and   Plant 

2103  N.  CLARK  AVENUE 

Telephone  MUrdock  1135 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Naval  Architect:  Dean  B.  Johnson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Harry  Plumberg. 

SAN  PEDRO  BOAT  &  YACHT  CO. 
Berth  44,  Outer  Harbor 
San   Pedro,   California 

President:  David  R.  Faries. 
Vice  President:  Robert  E.  Klinkner. 
Manager:  Robert  E.  Klinkner. 
Chief  Engineer:  John  M.  Harper,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  D.  Barnett. 

SEA-BELL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
5400  W.  Marginal  Way 
Seattle,  Wash. 

President:  J.  Razore. 

Vice  President:  A.  M.  Morelli. 

Asst.  General  Manager  and  Technical 

Adviser:  A.  W.  Cupp. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  C.  Nickum. 
Chief  Engineer:  H.  D.  Lohse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  G.  H.  Elliott. 

SEATTLE  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CO. 
2629  West  54th 
Seattle,  Wash. 

President:  Fred  Bianco. 
Vice  President:  Robert  Scobie. 
Manager  and  Sec.  Treas.:  R.  B.  Bivins. 
Naval    Architect:    W.    C.    Nickum    & 

Sons. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Foerster. 
General  Superintendent:  Wm.  Larsen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Pickering. 

SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Plant  No.  1 — Tacoma,  Washington 
Foot  of  Alexander  Ave. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  O.  A.  Tucker 
Chief  Engineer:  James  F.  Goodrich. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  Howard  J.  Flanders. 

Plant  No.  2— Seattle,  Wash. 

2400-1  lth  St..  S.  W. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  B.  Colton 

Secretary:  R.  L.  Dalton. 

Chief  Engineer:  F.  G.  Greaves. 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  E.  Bothwell. 

THE  SHAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 
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STANDARD  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.  O.  Box  271 
San  Pedro,  California 

President  &  Direc:  J.  A.  Cosmas. 
V.  P.  &  Direc:  G.  Logothetis. 
Treas.  &  Direc:  J.  Y.  Leveque. 
Hull  Superintendent:  George  Bonner. 
Wood  Const.  Supt.:  H.  C.  (Chris) 

Hansen. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  M.  Nakk. 
Consulting   Naval   Arch.:    V.   Yourke- 

vitch. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  de  Haaff. 
Controller:  J.  B.  Miles. 
Director,  Sales  Div. :  D.  H.  Moore. 
Empl.  Mgr.:  John  Marshall. 

STANWOOD  SHIPYARDS 
Stanwood,  Washington 

President:  H.  S.  Kelsey. 
General  Supt.:  E.  H.  Thorsen. 
Hull  Supt.:  E.  M.  Fields. 
Purchasing  Agent:  K.  G.  Hanson. 

STEEL  TANK  &  PIPE  COMPANY 
Columbia  Blvd. 
Portland,  Oregon 

STEPHENS  BROS.  INCORPORATED 
345  N.  Yosemite  St. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

President:  R.  R.  Stephens. 

Vice  President:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 

Manager:  Theodore  Stephens. 

Naval  Architect:  Richard  T.  Stephens 

Chief  Engineer:  Kenneth  J.  Short. 

Purchasing  Agt.:  John  E.  Gersbacher. 

LESTER  STONE 
Alameda,  Calif. 

STURDGEON-ARNOLD  BOAT  BUILDING 
CO. 

Kendall  Station,  Oregon 
TACOMA  BOAT  BUILDING  CO 
2142  East  D  St. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

Owners:  A.  Strom  and  H.  Dahl. 

TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS  INC 
1801-1«th  Ave..  S.  W 
Seattle,  Wash. 

President:  R.J.  Lamont. 
Vice  President  &  Secretary:   O   M 
Lund. 


Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  D.  Haynes. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  S.  Robinson. 

TREGONING  BOAT  COMPANY 
6505  Seaview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  &  Mgr.:  James  J.  Tregoning. 

ULTICAN  SHIPYARD 

Cosmopolis,  Washington 

UNITED  ENGINEERING  CO..  LTD. 
Foot  of  Main  St. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office:  298  Steuart  St. 

President:  R.  Christ  v. 
Vice  Pres.:  R.  W.  Macdonald. 
Genera!  Manager:  George  Sutherland 
Naval  Architect:  E.  J.  Wegener. 

VIC  FRANCK  BOAT  COMPANY 
Seattle,  Washington 

Owner:  Mrs.  Ruth  Franck. 
A.  D.  Lester. 

VICTORY  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORA- 
TION 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

VIKINGS  PORT 

900  Coast  Highway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

WALLACE  BRIDGE  &  STRUCTURAL 
STEEL  CO. 

Seattle,  Washington 

WASHINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

Mgr.:  Ray  L.  Butler. 
Purch.  Agt.:  P.  G.  Knox. 

WEST   COAST    SHIPBUILDING    &    DRY- 
DOCK  CO. 

Berth  55,  P.  O.  Box  388 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Partners:  O.  F.  Collinge,  James  Fitz- 

patnck. 

Assistant  General  Mgr.:  Tracy  Gaffey. 
Hull  Supt.:  Tom  Keptner. 
Marine  Mach.  Foreman:  C.  A.  Swain 
Ceneral  Manager:  Frank  Cavanaugh. 
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BRONZE 
FLANGED   MARINE  VALVES 

We  manufacture  stop  cheeks,  swing 
checks,  angle,  globe,  cross,  gate  and  back 
pressure  relief  valves  made  specifically 
for  marine  use.  All  valves  approved  by 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 


FISHER  li  meeting  delluesuf,  dat&l! 


FISHER 


BRASS 


FOUNDRY 


5332  SANTA  FE  AVENUE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

LAFAYETTE  1768 


Direct  Factory 

Representation 

for  Entire 


Oregon  and 
Washington 
E.  B.  Bradley  Co. 
2408-  1st  Ave.  S. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
SEneca  1814 

San  Francisco 
E.  B.  Bradley  Co. 

462  Bryant  St. 

San  Francisco, Calif. 

DOuglas8707 


BUNKER  HILL 

LEAD 

SOLDERS 

BABBITT     METALS 

•  *  • 

Many  tons  of  our  metals  are  now  in  marine 
service,  helping  our  Navy  and  Maritime 
Commission  do  a  good  job. 

Perhaps  we  can  help  you,  too.  Let  us  know 
your  requirements.   We  will  do  the  rest. 

-¥--¥-* 
SERVICE  .  .  .   QUALITY  .  .  .   EXPERIENCE 

Northwest  Lead  Company 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
SU  4657 


SEATTLE 
EL   361* 


LOS  ANGELES 
TR  0326 


I 


HELP  WANTED 
WELDING  SUPERINTENDENT 

Large  long  range  shipyard.  Executive  type 
who  understands  welding  technique,  excel- 
lent planner  and  above  all  able  successfully 
handle  men.  Top  salary  and  opportunity 
right  person.  Has  Beens  and  those  unable 
meet  these  specifications  don't  answer.  Ref- 
erences, salary  expected,  full  particulars  first 
letter.  Write:  "Welding,"  c/o  Pacific  Marine 
Review,   500   Sansome   Street,   San    Francisco. 


HELP  WANTED 

Supervisors  and  Leadermen  for  per- 
manent positions  in  large  Gulf  Coast 
shipyard.  Immediate  and  excellent 
housing  facilities  available.  Ideal  cli- 
mate 'year  'round.  .  .  .  Write  Earl 
Hammett,  c/o  The  Ingalls  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 


Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works 

2516  N.  W.  29TH  AVENUE     •     PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Joseph  Grebe.  President 


George  Grebe,  Vice-President 


H.  R.  Mendenhall,  Secretary-Treasurer 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO..  INC. 
2S05  E.  11th  St. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Partners:  M.  A.  Petrich,  H.  M.  Tet- 
rich,  Martin  Petrich,  Jr.,  Allen  Pet- 
rich. 

Chief  Engineer:  Gus  Nyman. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Chet  Ruff. 

WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office:  200  Bush  St. 

President:  H.  Tallerday. 

Vice  President  (Los  Angeles):  L.  N. 

Slater. 
Vice  President:  R.  D.  Plageman. 
Vice  Pres.,  Sec.  &  Treas.:  W.  G. 

Aldenhagen. 
Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  Shipbuilding 

Operations:  L.  W.  Delhi. 
Asst.  Supt.:  M.  Maltseff. 
Naval  Architects:  Joslyn  &  Ryan. 
Hull  Superintendent:  O.  E.  Kibele. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  G.  Williams. 


Chief  Engineer:  A.  W.  Tate. 
Supervisor  of  Purchasing:  E.  C.  Krem- 

er. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Stuart  Rose. 

WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP. 
3050  N.  W.  Front  St. 
Portland,  Ore. 

President:  A.  M.  Smith. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Austin  F.  Flegel,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  A.  Kettle- 
well. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  E.  Carson. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  R.  Daley. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Brainml 
Hull  Supt.:  A.  O.  Brown. 

WILMINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
P.  O.  Box  756 
Wilmington,  California 

President:  Hugh  M.  Angelman. 
Vice  Pres.:  Robert  E.  Carlson. 
Manager:  Hugh  M.  Angelman. 


Chief  Engineer:  \V.  E.  Greene. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Charles  E.  Dayton. 
Secretary:  E.  E.  Marrs. 
Personnel  Mgr.:  R.  L.  Burk. 

WINSLOW   MARINE  RAILWAY  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO. 

655   Empire   Bldg. 
Seattle,  Washington 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Jas.  F.  Griffiths. 
Vice  President:   H.  A.  Avers. 
Manager:  C.  M.  Sigle. 

WRANG  SHIPYARD 
1811   Eldridqe  Ave. 
Bellingham,  Washington 

President:  G.  Wrang. 


WATER  COOLERS 

FOR  SHIPBOARD  USE 

•SELF-CONTAINED   NAVY  MODELS 
•SCUTTLE   BUTT   TANK   TYPES 

Meet  Navy  and  Maritime  Specifications 
IMMEDIATE   SHIPMENT 

filfrine 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
53  Lexington  Ave.. Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Manufacturers  of 


WATERTIGHT 

FIXTURES 

AND    FITTINGS 

Ask  for  Our  Catalog  No.  3 

AGENTS 
MARINE  ELECTROLYSIS  ELIMINATOR  CO. 

MARINE   ELECTRIC  CO. 

195  FREMONT  STREET     •     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
Telephone  EXbrook  6312  —  Established    1886 


^[WjSCSj7  CENTRIFU6ALLY  CAST 


BRONZE   -    BRASS   -    MONEL 

TAIL  SHAFT  LINERS 
PUMP  LINERS     -     BUSHINGS 


SANDUSKY  FOUNDRY 

6- MACHINE  CO. 


<   O  11  II  I    S    BROS. 


200  DAVIS  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Modern  Fluorescent  Fixture 

Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc., 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  presents  a  new  in- 
mistrial  type  fluorescent  lighting  fix- 
ture, which  includes  main'  features 
that  point  the  way  to  future  fixture 
Design.  It  also  meets  the  latest  criti- 
cal material  weight  requirements  of 
the  War  Production  Board.  The  first 
unit,  designed  to  operate  two  or  three 
40-watt  lamps,  will  he  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  a  companion  unit  for  a  pair 
pf  100-watt  fluorescent  lamps. 

The  fixture  utilizes  every  ounce  of 
limited  crictical  steel — even  the  bal- 
last is  completely  enclosed  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  safety  and  cleanliness  of 
the  unit  as  a  whole.  The  non-metallic 
reflector  has  a  reflecting  surface  of 
the  company's  Miracoat. 

Aircraft  Interphone 

Developed  originally  for  commu- 
nication between  pilot-instructors  and 
their  students,  and  now  widely  used 
in  Army  and  CAA  training  ships,  the 
Ranger  Model  404  Interphone,  a 
product  of  Electronic  Specialty  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  has  ben  found  useful 
on  noisy  factory  assembly  lines  for  a 
two-way  communication  between 
workers.  Portability  of  the  entire  de- 
vice is  assured  through  its  small  size 
and  light  weight,  which  permits  those 
using  them  to  carry  them  on  a  waist- 
belt  with  a  strap  over  the  shoulder. 
Between  the  two  persons  is  a  single 
cord,  of  any  desired  length,  for  one- 
way communication,  or  two  such 
cords  for  two-way  service.  Only  one 
Interphone  amplifier  case  is  required 
for  two-way  operations. 

A  throat-type  microphone  frees 
the  pilot  or  worker's  hands,  and  con- 
ventional headphones  complete  the 
equipment.  Volume  is  adjusted  by  a 
combination  "on-off"  switch  and  vol- 
ume rheostat,  with  a  separate  "on- 
off"  switch  so  that  when  not  needed 
for  communication  the  volume  can 
be  left  at  the  desired  level.  An  audio 
output  of  180  millawatts  is  available. 

Overall  size  of  the  amplifier  unit  is 
4'/2"  by  2!4"  by  5]A",  and  its  weight 
is  only  2  lbs.  10  ozs.,  complete  with 
tubes,  batteries  and  belts. 


Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 

Corporation 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR  .  .  .  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT   AND    NAVAL   VESSELS 


Cable  Address: 
"LASHIPCO" 


The  Ranger 
Interphone. 
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HARDWOODS! 

for  Uncle  Sam's  Boats 


WhtteBroihefzr 


HARDWOOD   HEADQUARTERS  SINCE  1872 


5th  &  BRANNAN  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


500  HIGH  ST. 
OAKLAND.  CALIF. 


BESTOLIFE 

LEAD    SEAL   JOINT 

SEALING  AND  ANTI 

SEIZE   PIPE  JOINT 

COMPOUND 


Three-way  cocks,  straight-way  cocks,  cord 
swivel  pulleys,  and  other  required  accessories— 
precision-built  by  an  organization  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  manufacture  of  steam  engine 
indicators  and  related  instrument  equipment 
for  almost  fifty  years.  Expanded  production 
facilities  assure  quick  deliveries  in  any  quantity 
desired.    Write  lor  descriptive  Bulletin  T-U32. 


Trill  i 


M  Mtils Li  INDICATOR  CO. 

7000  BENNETT  STREET    ■    PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


HELPS   MAKE   BETTER 
SHIPS    FOR   VICTORY 

Speeds  up  ship  construction  and  eliminates  many  maintenance 
difficulties.  Both  an  anti-seize  and  joint  sealing  compound. 
Meets  all  needs  of  shipbuilding.  Lubricates  threads,  prevents 
or  minimizes  corrosion  due  to  salt  water  and  moisture.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Navy  and  Naval  Air  Force. 
SOLD  BY  SUPPLY  COMPANIES  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

I.    H.    GRANCELL 

1601  East  Nadeau  Street  •  Los  Angeles,  California 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

ft22^  painI,5Lva*nish  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXbrook  3038 


Remote  Water-Level 
Indicator 

A  new  instrument,  wall  or  panel 
mounted  at  eye  level,  manufactured 
by  Y.mi.ill-Waring  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  shows  the  level  of  water  in  the 
boiler  drum.  It  is  operated  by  differ- 
ence in  pressure  in  connecting  tubes, 
which  is  merely  difference  in  head 
between  fixed  water  level  in  upper 
pressure  pot  and  varying  water  level 
in  boiler  drum. 

Pressure  differential  acts  on  Neo- 
prene  diaphragm,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  pin  transmits  net 
diaphragm  force  to  spring-metal  de- 
flection plate,  moving  powerful  per- 
manent magnet  along  bronze  alloy 
tubular  well  containing  spiral  arma 
ture  of  magnetic  material.  Rotation 
of  the  armature,  and  corresponding 
greatly-magnified  motion  of  pointer, 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  movement 
of  the  diaphragm,  actuated  by 
changes  in  static  head. 

The  magnetic  principle  permits 
complete  separation  of  pressure  parts 
from  nonpressure  parts  without  stuf- 
fing boxes.  Thus  the  magnet  and  de- 
flection plate  are  in  the  pressure 
chamber,  whereas  the  jeweled-bear- 
ing  armature  in  the  tubular  well  oper- 
ates freely  without  packing  and  at 
atmospheric  pressure. 

The  magnet  and  spiral  armature 
are  equivalent  to  a  worm  wheel  driv- 
ing a  step-pitch  worm,  except  that 
normal  tooth  friction  between  wheel 
and  worm  is  eliminated. 

A  balanced  black  pointer,  attached 
to  the  armature  and  revolving  with 
it,  registers  changes  in  boiler  water 
level  on  an  illuminated  scale  that 
shows  green  for  normal  operating 
range  and  red  at  high  and  low  levels. 
,,  'Boiler 

7~P         UPPer_P^ssure  ^.Ce/rum 


~Lamp 


TTTTar  isn't  all  work  and  fighting  and  the  call  to  chow  is 
easily  the  most  popular  "command"  aboard  ship. 
Men  must  be  fed  in  relays  and  communication  and  an- 
nouncing systems  simplify  this  routine  task.  •  Remler 
marine  amplified  sound  transmitting  installations  have  been 
performing  such  services  for  years  aboard  many  types  of 
Merchant  Marine,  Naval  and  Coast  Guard  vessels.  Remler 
systems  are  invaluable  at  sea  or  in  port  for  emergency  an- 
nouncements, alarm  and  other  signals;  these  systems  are 
extremely  flexible  and  adaptable  and  are  built  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  the  M.  M.  Division  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.     •     2101  Bryant  St.     •     San  Francisco.  10,  Calif. 

REMLER 

■fi Announcing  &  Communication  £<fiuipment 

ELECTRICAL  PLUGS  AND  CONNECTORS 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling.  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMATIC  CORPORATION  (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Drait,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC   & 
ENGINEERING   CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS . .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  . .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS  . .  ARMATURE  WINDING  . .  SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield    8102 


SAN    FRANC  ISCO 


115-117    Steuart    St. 


EUGENE  V.  WINTER  CO.  1 

•  = 

Representing  = 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP  &  = 

MACHINE  CO.  = 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  tor  marine,  ^ 

industrial  and  refinery  service.  ~ 

CONDENSER  SERVICE  &  ENGINEERING  = 

CO.,  INC.  = 

Heat  Exchanger  Specialists.  == 

FEED  WATER  HEATER  &  EVAPORATOR  COILS  = 

Carried  in  San  Francisco  Stock.  = 

DE  LUXE  PRODUCTS  CORP.  = 

Absorption-type  filters  for  fuel  and  lube  oil.  = 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY  ^ 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  tor  goso-  — 

fine  and  diesel  engines,  and  air  compressors.  ^= 

RED  HAND  COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  INC.  = 

Marine  Bottom  Paints.  ^ 

KOPPERS  CO.— AMERICAN  HAMMERED  = 

PISTON  RING  DIVISION  = 

Piston  rings  tor  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam  engines,  = 

air  compressors.  Diameters  trom  7  inch  to  120  inches  BS 

— separately  cast.  BZ 

BLACKBURN,  SMITH  MFG.  CO.  = 

feed  Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors  and  Strainers  = 

EUGENE     V.     WINTER     CO.  1 

15  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  = 

Phone:  DOuglas  2714  = 

11 


E 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 

ELLIOTT  company 

LAGONDA    TUBE    CLEANER    DEPT 
LIBERTY    TUBE    CLEANER     DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service  Maintained 

813  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  2812 

Los  Angeles,  1732  E.  7th  St.       Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance  Bldg. 


TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 

Hundreds  of  ships  .  .  .  merchant  and  fighting  .  .  . 
that  America  sends  to  sea  today  are  fitted  with 
Todd  Combustion  Equipment.  What  better  testi- 
monial could  there  be  to  the  high  combustion  effi- 
ciency, the  operating  depend- 
ability, the  capacity  to  deliver 
all-out,  round-the-clock  per- 
formance of  Todd  installations 
\^^  than  this  single  fact? 

TODD  SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION 

TODD  COMBUSTION  DIVISION 

601  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City 

NEW  YORK  MOBILE  NEW  ORLEANS  GAIVESION 

SEATTLE  BUENOS   AIRES  LONDON 
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CHAS.  A.  YOUNG  CO. 

Wire  Rope 

Manila  Rope 

Chain  -  Blocks 

Ship  Rigging 

Splicing  Socketing 


Agents   for 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

Wire   Rope 

Mallory  Logging;  Equip.  Co. 

Blocks,  Shackles,   Hooks,  etc. 


Heavy  Hoisting  Slings 

Well  Equipped  Rigging  Shop 

Guaranteed  Workmanship 


840   HARRISON  STREET 


San  Francisco 


SUtter  1671 


ike  Uikaturood  Sfuitemi 
ok  Ukiia  @onitt uctlon 

There  is  an  Isherivood  System  for  every  type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers  .... 
Over  500,000  deadweight  tons  —  Freighters 
and  Tankers  —  on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

4  Lloyds  Ave..  London  E.C.3  17  Battery  Place,  New  Yor 


"STURDI-LITE'Y^W 

For  — 

NAME  AND  LABEL 

DAMAGE  CONTROL 

HANDWHEEL  LABEL 
PLATES 
ENGINE  TELEGRAPH  DIALS 
CARDHOLDERS  TOOL  CHECKS 

"A  substitute  for  critical  metals" 

BEACON  BOX  COMPANY 


440  Natoma  Street 


EXbrook  2892 


San  Francisco 


Propeller  Design 


•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your  prob- 
lems ...  we  special- 
ize in  propeller  de- 
sign. 

WILLIAM    LAMBIE,   Naval  Architect 
106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

ESTABLISHED    IN    1890 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug    •     Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work     •     Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufactured 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Burlingame  129 


THE  SPHERICAL  COMPASS 

and   other  navigational 

equipment   manufactured 

by  the 

KELVIN-WHITE   CO. 

90    State    Street,    Boston,    Mass., 

are  sold  on  the 
Pacific  Coast   by 

CAPT.    FRANK   JANSEN.    1364    SOUTH    FLOWER   ST.,    LOS   ANGELES 

GEORGE   E.    BUTLER   CO..  356  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NUTTALL-STYRIS    CO..    825    COLUMBIA    ST..    SAN     DIEGO 

MAX   KUNER  COMPANY,   812   FIRST  AVENUE.  SEATTLE 

PACIFIC     MARINE     SUPPLY     COMPANY.     SEATTLE 


HAVISIDE   COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four   Derrick   Barges Capacity  up   to    100  tons 

Submarine   Diving 
SHIP  CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 

Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 

Columbia    Steel   Co.'s   Products    (Subsidiary    U.   S.   Steel   Corporation) 

American   Marine   Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's   Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE   COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
40  Spear  Street     •     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


• 

Compare 

IUX 

PRECISION 
MADE 

UNIVEI SAL 


JOINTS 


You'll  prefer  them  because  of  their  high-quality  alloy  steel  hard- 
ened and  precision  ground  to  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Corps  Spec. 
AN-40236.   Write   for   information   and   data   to   nearest   dealer   or: 

WfcWV      M#l7f^        i^tfi     603  Ec,sf  55fh  Sf- 

IP  ■   .%        ITM jf  %M.        I    V.     Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN    PORTLAND,    OREGON 

Ed  Wois,  2701  Van  Ness  Ave.  W.  G.  Ballentyne.  610  Lewis  Bld9 


Jsn 


^Jime 


P. 


4P- 


ectce 


We  have  complied  with  that  time-honored  slogan. 
When  the  war  came,  we  were  ready.  Our  entire  organiza- 
tion is  enlisted  in  the  war  effort — in  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air,  at  sea  and  ashore. 

Our  ships  and  our  personnel  are  serving  Our  Country, 
our  Allies  and  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  When  it's 
all  over,  we'll  resume  our  peacetime  services,  chastened  by 
experience,  a  bigger  and  better  operation  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  as  usual. 

AMERICAN   PRESIDENT  LINES 


repare 


for  l/Uar 


311      CALIFORNIA     STREET 


DOuglas     6000 


en  in 


YORK... 


do  as  many  of  America's  most 
seasoned  travelers  eta — stop  at 
the  Plaza  facing  Central  Park. 
Rooms  are  unusually  spacious 
and  quiet  and  you'll  like  the  at- 
tentive service  of  our  staff. 
HILDEGARDE  appears  in  the 
Persian  Room  beginning  Sep- 
tember 23. 

Tariff  from  $4  per  person 

(2  in  a  room);  single  rooms 

are  from  $6 

an.  PL  AS  A 

5TH  AVENUE  AT  59TH  STREET 

Henry  A.  Host.  Pre*.  and  Managing  D.rccoe 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF  MODELS 

plating. 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS  . 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS  . . .  Fully  detailed,  decotate<1 

models  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  keel  to  top- 
mast  A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
tor  all  shipyard  personnel. 

VAN  RYPER      •       VINEYARD  HAVEN 


For  the  men  who  lay  out  the  ship's 
For  analysis  and  solving 
■   .   For  visual  training  of 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Population  Gain 

Compilations  by  various  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  indicate  that  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  jump  in  the  population 
figures  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  that  the  growth  is  continuing  at 
a  slightly  decelerated  rate. 

The  estimates,  based  on  various  in- 
dices, such  as  ration  book  counts  and 
postal  surveys,  range  from  350,000 
to  500,000.  The  lower  figure  would 
place  this  area  well  up  among  the 
first  three  industrial  areas  in  speed 
of  growth.  The  upper  figure  would 
set  San  Francisco  Bay  area  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 


ed  to  aircraft,  marine,  signal  and  sinv 
ilar  applications  where  various  inter) 
sities  of  light  are  desired  under  con- 
stantly-changing conditions.  These 
lights  permit  a  gradation  of  light 
from  bright  through  intermediate 
glows  to  total  dark  with  90°  rotation 
of  the  shutters.  Known  as  the  Model 

430  (with  facted  jewel)  and  Model 

431  (with  plain  jewel),  they  are 
available  with  red,  green,  amber,  blue 
or  opal  lens,  and  also  with  polarised 
lens.  


Variable  intensity  pilot  light. 


All-Welded  Marine 
Signaling  Searchlight 

A  12  -inch  signaling  searchlight 
with  an  all-welded  construction  de- 
signed especially  to  withstand  ship- 
board vibrations  and  sudden  shock 
has  been  announced  by  the  Lighting 
Division  of  the  General  Electric 
Company.  This  searchlight,  which 
supersedes  previous  designs,  is  made 
of  bonderized  steel  and  has  a  durable 
marine  gray  finish  over  rust-resistant 
sine  chromate  primer.  It  is  intended 
for  use  on  cargo  vessels  and  transport 
ships. 

The  shutter,  which  can  be  operated 
from   either  side  of  the  drum,   has 
been  tested  to  withstand  more  than 
two  million  operations  at  the  rate  of 
180   operations   per   minute.    As   in 
earlier  G-E  models,  the  front  glass  is 
of  the  fixed  type  and  is  held  rigidly 
in  place.    Access  to  the  interior  for 
relamping  of  the  1000-watt  lamp  is 
gained  through  a  rear-opening  door. 
The  reflector"  is  a  standard  silvered- 
glass   searchlight   type,   with   a   spe- 
cially-treated  backing   of   fired   por- 
celain enamel  and  copper  plating  for 
protection  of  the  reflecting  surfaces. 
The  supporting  tunnion  arms  are 
heavy  steel  tubing,  and  are  welded 
to  other  parts  of  the  mounting  as- 
sembly to  form  a  one-piece  construc- 
tion eliminating  the  danger  of  loos- 
ened joints  due  to  rough  weather  and 
other  adverse  conditions. 

Vanable  Intensity 
Shutter  Type  Pilot  Light 

The  Gothard  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Illinois,  is  now 
manufacturing  a  new  shutter  type 
pilot  light,  which  is  particularly  suit- 
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REALLY  RELAX! 

No  time  off  this  year,  so  when  you're 
in  Los  Angeles  stay  at  THE  TOWN 
HOUSE.  Convenient  for  business  .  .  . 
iplete  for  pleasure!  Garden  swimming 


comi 


pool,  tennis  court— Cape  Cod  Room  for 
fine  food— Zebra  Room  for  cocktails 
and  dancing.  Business  and  pleasure  can 
be    combined    at   THE    TOWN    HOUSE. 


TheTouin  fiousit 

SHIRE      BOULEVARD 
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DELIVERY 
TODAY! 


ROD  HOLDER 

INSULATORS! 


r  I  ^HOSE  fast-wearing  insulator  parts  on  your  weld- 
■*■  ing  rod  holders  require  constant  attention.  Send 
us  your  order  for  replacements  today! 
These  longer-lived  molded  Cups,  Tips,  and  other  in- 
sulators can  be  shipped  in  quantity  the  day  your 
order  is  received.  You  can  keep  your  holders  insulat- 
ed right  on  the  job.  eliminate  weeks  of  waiting  for 
factory  delivery,  cut  down  on  holder  maintenance! 
Available  in  sizes  for  A-l.  A-2  and  A-3  popular-make 
holders.  Currently  available  on  AA-1  priority.  Let  us 
fill  your  order  today — or  write  for  the  full  details! 

RASMUSSEN  IRON  WORKS 

308  West  Philadelphia  Whittier.  California 

Phone  Whirh'er  424-273 


GENERAL  MACHINE 

and  REPAIR  WORK 

Representatives  for 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(TODD  OIL  BURNERS) 


WORKS 


CarLa„ndst.    BERKELEY,  CALIF.     TH»™«" 


NAVY'S  "WATCHDOG" 

.  .  .  Hunts   Axis 
Submarines    To 
Their   Graves 


DELIVERY    PUMP 


Another  of  Viking's  Wartime 
jobs  is  building  fuel  oil  trans- 
fer pumps,  as  pictured  here, 
for  use  on  the  U.  S.  Navy's 
fast,  hard-hitting  sub-chasers 
...  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  best  >""' 

pieces  of  insurance  against  Axis  submarines. 

The  unit  consists  of  a  direct-connected  Viking  Rotary  Pump  con- 
structed of  marine  bronie  and  powered  through  a  flexible  coupling 
to  an  electric  motor,  all  mounted  on  a  structural  steel  base.  This  unit 
is  also  furnished  for  lube  oil  transfer,  in  which  case  it  is  back-geared 
to  the   motor  for  reduced   pumping   speed. 

Viking  appreciates  the  patriotism  and  patience  of  valued  civilian  cus- 
tomers who  are  unable  to  get  Viking  Rotary  Pumps  at  all  .  .  or  who 
get  them  only  after  considerable  delay.  We're  all  agreed  that  the 
U.  S.  Navy^  which  is  doing  such  a  whale  of  a  job  to  win  the  War  on 
the  seven  seas,  comes  first  today.  The 
sub-chasers  blast  the  Axis  "pig  boats"  out  of  the 
way,  the  sooner  will  final  Victory  permit  our  Fight- 
ing  Yanks  to  come   back  home. 
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WARPING   HEAD 
DRIVE  ' 


Here  is  a  marine  unit  of  merit  designed  and  built  by 
Western  Gear  Works.  It  is  the  below-deck  driving  unit 
for  anchor  windlass  and  warping  head  on  modern  ships. 
It  is  built  to  operate  a  capstan  or  to  hoist  two  5-ton  anchors 
and  8  tons  of  3-3/16  in.  stud  link  anchor  chain  simultaneously. 
Hoisting  speed  is  25  ft.  per  min.  from  30  fathoms.  •  Power 
source  of  the  drive  unit  is  a  single  75  hp.  General  Electric  DC 
motor  connected  to  a  pair  of  Western  geared  speed  reducers 
through  two  GE  magnetic  brakes  and  two  twin  disc  clutches. 
A  combination  clutch  and  brake  wheel  enables  the  unit  to  be 
operated  singly  or  in  combination.  •  Gears,  fully  enclosed  in 
cast  iron  cases  are  combination  bevel  and  helical  sets  delivering 
44,400  ft.  lbs.  torque  at  the  wildcat.  Capstan  will  handle  10  in. 
?™«,mamla  r°,pe'  The  whole  unit  is  designed  to  withstand  a 
300%  overload.  •  Look  to  Western  Gear  Works  for  marine 
gear  that  can  take  it  as  well  as  give  it  out. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  received  a  report  from  the 
Chamber's  Special  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Transport,  and  this  report 
has  been  submitted  to  the  member- 
ship o  fthe  Chamber  for  considera- 
tion. That  part  of  this  report  which 
deals  with  "International  Transport 
by  Sea"  is  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  We  must  establish,  maintain 
and  operate  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships 
more  nearly  adequate  to  our  defense 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
and  adequate  to  carry  a  substantially 
larger  percentage  of  imports  than 
heretofore. 

(2)  The  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  should  consider  the  ade- 
quacy of  established  trade  routes, 
strengthen  and  expand  pre-war  serv- 
ices and  create  such  additional  routes 
or  services  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  new  situation. 

(3)  American  flag  vessels  should 
carry  an  amount  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce at  least  equal  to  that  carried 
under  foreign  flag. 

(4)  As  soon  as  the  tonnage  situa- 
tion permits,  without  impeding  the 
war  effort,  as  many  vessels  as  possible 
should  be  placed  in  private  operation 
on  essential  trade  routes. 

(5)  Emergency  shipping  controls 
should  be  removed  as  soon  and  as 
completely  as  practicable. 

(6)  There  should  be  a  strong,  con- 
sistent national  policy  with  respect  to 
the  American  Merchant  Marine,  con- 
tinuing the  policies  for  shipping  in 


foreign  trade  embodied  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  based  on 
private  ownership  and  operation  with 
Government  regulation  and  support. 

(7)  For  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned fleet: 

(a)  New  and  fast  ships  should  be 
used  to  replace  uneconomic 
units  in  our  merchant  fleets. 

(b)  These  ships  should  be  sold  to 
responsible  American  opera- 
tors. 

(c)  Sale  to  American  operators  of 
the  slower  vessels  for  use  in 
handling  bulk  commodities 
under  conditions  which  would 
fully  protect  American  liner 
services. 

(d)  A  large  sterilised  inactive  re- 
serve to  be  created. 

(e)  After  American  requirements 
are  provided,  sell  to  private 
foreign  owners  any  remaining 
surplus  of  Liberty  or  other 
slow  ships  at  world  market 
prices,  with  guarantees  to 
safeguard  American  shipping. 

(f)  Sales  contracts  with  American 
purchasers  should  include 
provisions  to  protect  them  in 
event  of  later  sales  of  similar 
ships  at  more  favorable  prices 
or  terms. 

(g)  All  vessels  wholly  surplus  and 
obsolete  should  be  sold  for 
scrap. 

(8)  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  putting  American  flag  ships  in  the 
indirect  trades. 

(9)  A  continued  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram should  be  provided. 

(10)  The  Government  training 
program  for  merchant  marine  officers 


and  unlicensed  personnel  should  be 
continued  as  needed. 

We  like  this  program.  It  goes  a 
little  further  than  the  American  Ship- 
ping Institute  program,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned fleet,  and  it  stresses 
private  ownership  and  private  devel- 
opment. 

There  is  a  very  important  factor 
which  in  our  opinion  is  going  to  have 
a  large  influence  in  the  post-war 
American  Merchant  Marine  and 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
published  plans.  We  refer  to  the 
large  group  of  fast,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical cargo  and  passenger  vessels 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
and  the  U.  S.  Army.  This  fleet,  com- 
bined with  the  proposed  administra- 
tion of  occupied  territories  by  Army 
and  Navy  officers,  will  be  a  strong 
competitor  against  participation  by 
privately-owned  American  ships  on 
any  of  the  former  Axis-controlled 
trade  routes. 

We  pose  the  question:  Should  not 
these  ships,  especially  fitted  for  war 
transport,  be  the  "large  sterilized  in- 
active reserve"? 

Nor  can  we  agree  that  sales  of 
"Libertys  and  other  slow  ships"  to 
foreign  owners  should  wait  until 
"American  requirements  are  provid- 
ed for."  We  know  that  there  will  be 
far  more  Libertys  than  any  possible 
American  requirement.  We  know 
that  Libertys  are  of  no  value  to  ster- 
ilize and  hold  for  any  10  to  20  years 
in  the  future  emergency.  We  know 
that  immediately  following  the  close 
of  the  war  there  will  be  tremendous 
demand  for  ships  ready  to  go  to  sea. 
We  know  that  long  before  "Ameri- 
can requirements"  for  anything  can 
be  satisfied,  this  world  demand  will 
have  been  met  in  other  ways,  and 
ship  prices  will  be  way  down.  Why 
not  sell  the  Libertys  while  the  price 
is  up  and  the  selling  easy,  and  thereby 
"insure"  a  continued  "American" 
shipbuilding  program? 
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The  C-2  type  freighter  Great  Republic  on  official  trial  trip. 
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I  HE  MOORE  Dry 

Dock  Company  is  a  pioneer  among 
the  shipbuilding  plants  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  statement  is  true  on  two 
counts: 

First,  this  yard  is  the  oldest  Pacific 
Coast  owned  shipyard  in  the  major 
Pacific  Coast  shipbuilding  league; 

Second,  this  shipyard  was  the  first 
Pacific  Coast  yard  actively  to  seek 
and  qualify  for  contracts  to  build 
ships  in  the  present  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission   building  program. 

On  obtaining  their  first  contract, 
Moore's  modernized  their  old  yard, 
constructing  the  first  (Pacific  Coast) 
shipbuilding  ways  that  were  planned 
for  the  production  of  ships  by  the 
welded  prefabrication  and  preassem- 
bly  methods.  A  little  later,  as  the 
building  program  expanded,  Moore's 
built  a  new  modern  shipyard.  So  it  is 
evident  that  they  deserve  the  appli- 
cation of  the  title  "modern  yard." 

This  program  of  modernization  in- 
volved a  great  deal  of  pioneer  devel- 
opment work:  in  the  application  of 
the   Union   Melt   automatic   welding 
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machine  to  straight  seam  and  fillet 
welding;  on  ship  work;  and  in  the 
lifting  and  handling  of  very  bulky 
and  heavy  assemblies  of  hull  parts  by 
traveling  cranes. 

The  successful  completion  by 
Moore's  of  four  C-3  type  standard 
cargo  vessels  proved  that  this  pioneer 
work  had  been  well  done.  After  the 
trial  trip  of  the  first  and  second  of 
these  vessels  there  were  no  doubts 
left  in  the  minds  of  competent  ob- 
servers as  to  the  ability  of  West  Coast 
shipyards  to  install  modern  high- 
pressure  marine  steam  power  plants. 

So  just  a  few  months  back,  after 
several  smaller  contracts  had  been 
successfully  completed,  the  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Company  was  awarded  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  a  contract 
to  build  65  standard  cargo  vessels  of 
the  C-2  type.  This  contract  involved 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  working 
force  and  a  huge  program  of  training 
and  production  control  to  be  imposed 
on  inexperienced,  hastily  -  procured 
workers.  The  problems  involved  were 
tackled  with  characteristic  energy 
and  thoroughness  by  the  entire  or- 
ganization,   and    it    is    thought    that 


(All  photo?  by  Moulin) 

some  of  the  results  as  described  here- 
in will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
Pacific  Marine  Review. 

Hull  Design 

The  first  problem  to  be  tacked  is 
that  of  detail  design  of  the  hull,  and 
the  first  question  is,  "Shall  it  be  all 
riveted,  all  welded,  or  a  combina- 
tion?" There  are  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages in  each  choice.  Moore's 
had  had  considerable  experience  in 
building  this  type  of  hull,  and  they 
decided  that  the  combination  of  weld- 
ing and  riveting  offered  the  most  ad- 
vantages and  the  least  disadvantages. 
After  considerable  study  it  was  de- 
cided that  all  the  shell  plating  from 
bilges  to  sheer  strake  would  be  riv- 
eted to  the  frames,  riveted  along  the 
seams  and  welded  at  the  butts.  All 
other  joints  in  the  hull  are  welded. 
This  type  of  construction  gives  weld- 


ON   THE   FACING   PAGE: 
Upper   view:    Combustion   control   panel, 
port  side  aft,    in   upper  engine   room  of 
the  Blue  Jacket. 

Lower    view:    450-lb.    des  u  per  heated 
steam  piping   and   reducing   manifolds  in 
asing  forward  bulkhead  on 
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Ing  strength  combined  with  sufficient 

flexibility  to  minimize  locked  -  up 
gelding-heat  stresses,  and  make  pos- 
sible the  complete  elimination  of 
liners  in  the  seams.  One  side  of  each 
plate  in  the  strakes  that  have  riveted 
seams  is  joggled  for  the  lap  in  a  spe- 
rolling  machine  designed  and 
adapted  in  the  plate  shop. 

In  order  to  have  down-hand  rivet- 
Bg  and  welding,  the  entire  shell  pl.it- 
ing  and  framing  of  the  hull  is  assem- 
bled on  huge  mock-up  jigs.  These 
are  shown  in  our  illustrations.  The 
buttock  lines  and  water  lines  are 
located  on  the  jigs  and  also  on  the 
fabricated  frames  and  plates.  These 
lines  are  made  to  coincide  as  the 
frames  and  plates  are  laid  out  on  the 
jigs.  So  accurate  is  the  fabrication 
work  that  very  few  holes  have  to  be 
reamed  before  riveting.  All  butt 
joints  are  staggered,  and  at  suitable 
intervals  they  are  left  unwelded  50 
that  the  yard  cranes  can  lift  sections 
of  the  side  shell  with  frames  attached 
off  the  jigs  and  carry  them  to  the 
ways  for  erection  in  the  hull  struc- 
ture. These  sections  may  weigh  up 
to  72  tons.  Our  illustration  shows  one 
such  section  spotted  in  place.  Certain 
portions  of  some  of  the  seams  are  left 
unriveted  at  the  fore  and  after  peak 
connections  so  as  to  allow  for  adjust- 
ment in  erection  on  the  ways,  but  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  total  hull  rivet- 
ing is  completed  on  the  jig. 

These  assembly  jigs  not  only  save 
much  elapsed  time  as  well  as  many 
man-hours  of  welders  and  riveters, 
but  also  assist  greatly  in  fairing  the 
lines  of  the  hull. 

Time-Saving  Machines 

An  interesting  yard-designed  and 
yard-built  machine  is  the  Castle  flame 

Right:  Side  shell  assembly  jigs  and  some 
prefabricated  side  shell  sections. 
Below:    Completed    stern    frame.      Four 
cast  steel  sections  thermit  welded  into 
a  complete  unit. 

(Page  64,  please) 
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Above:  The  administration  building. 
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JE  OF  the  largest 
and  most  modern  foundries  in  the 
United  States,  comprising  43  acres, 
built  by  the  Defense  Plant  Division 
of  Columbia  Steel  Company,  a  U.  S. 
Steel  subsidiary,  near  Pittsburg,  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  completed  and  is 
now  in  operation. 

This  new  project,  which  is  located 
on  property  adjacent  to  Columbia 
Steel  Company's  Pittsburg  Works, 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $6,000,000  at  the  expense  and 
for  the  account  of  Defense  Plant 
Corporation.  The  Government  has 
contracted  Columbia  Steel  Company 
to  operate  the  new  foundry  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

When  running  in  full  capacity,  the 
foundry  will  provide  approximately 
30,000  tons  of  steel  castings  annually. 
However,  a  shortage  of  skilled  man 
power  and  the  delayed  delivery  of 
several  installations  will  retard  the 
foundry's  getting  into  full  production 
for  several  weeks. 
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To  conserve  steel,  these  concrete  supports 
were  constructed  for  the  runway  of  the 
large  crane  that  will  service  the  scrap  yard. 
Further  conservation  of  steel  resulted  in 
erection  of  the  two  concrete  stacks  in  the 
background. 
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Products  of  the  plant  will  be  used 
primarily  by  the  United  States  Navy 
and  Maritime  Commission.  Facilities 
of  the  new  plant  include  two  25  ton 
basic  open  hearth  furnaces.  A  six-ton 
electric  furnace  is  expected  to  be  de- 
livered for  installation  in  a  lew  weeks, 

A  "l"'  shaped  structure,  equipped 
with  the  latest  of  machinery,  the 
foundry  is  so  constructed  to  provide 
Oth  flow  of  products.  A  clean 
fog  bay  is  located  on  each  side  of  the 
"l" ."  One  cleaning  room  is  used  for 
smaller  materials,  while  the  other  bay 
is  used  for  finishing  major  castings. 
The  finished  products  can  be  moved 
easily  by  cranes  onto  either  railroad 
car  or  truck.  Eighteen  electric  cranes 
service  the  foundry,  including  two 
two  40-ton  and  two  ?0-ton 
cranes. 
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Assembled  section  No.  10.    Weight  44  tons,  length  65  feet,  height  34  feet  6 
inches,  being  assembled  in  Hull  244,  a  C-2  type  freighter. 


Side  shell  assembly  and  prefabrication  jigs. 
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MODERN  SHIP 
PRODUCTION  CONTROL 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

plate-trimmer.  This  consists  of  a 
large  plate  table  with  tracks  on  each 
side  over  which  a  bridge  travels, 
spanning  the  table.  This  bridge  car- 
ries eight  adjustable  heads,  each  of 
which  supports  an  oxy-acetylene  cut' 
ting  torch.  Parallel  trimming  ,md 
splitting  of  plates  is  performed  simul- 
taneously. On  this  machine  Moore 
operators  made  a  record  of  cutting 
5300  lineal  feet  of  plate  in  an  eight- 
hour  shift. 

Another  interesting  device  was  de- 
veloped to  take  care  of  a  problem  in 
cast  steel  stern  tubes.  Specifications 
call  for  a  single  length  tube  of  such 
dimensions  that  it  became  a  major 
foundry  problem  to  cast  it  in  one 
piece.  So  it  is  cast  in  two  lengths, 
and  in  order  to  make  a  complete  and 
perfect  welding  job  these  two  pieces 
are  set  up  in  lathes  and  are  machined 
for  two  journal  surfaces  on  each 
piece,  and  the  joining  ends  that  are 
to  be  welded  arc  machined  to  a  bevel 
so  that  when  these  ends  abut,  they 
form  a  deep  vee  groove  for  welding. 

A  special  frame  was  built  carrying 
four  pairs  of  trunnion  rollers,  fitted 
with  a  motor  chain  drive  for  very 
slow  speed.  An  elevated  platform 
over  this  frame  carries  a  Union  Melt 
welding  machine.  The  two  pieces  of 
the  stern  tube  are  placed  with  their 
journal  surfaces  resting  on  the  trun- 
nions and  their  beveled  ends  in  posi- 
tion for  welding.  They  are  attached 
to  each  other  first  by  manual  welding 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vee  joint.  Then 
the  motor  is  started  and  the  automatic 
Union  Melt  machine  with  welding 
wire  feed  and  flux  bin  feed  properly 
adjusted  finishes  the  weld  perfectly 
in  12  revolutions  of  the  tube. 

Prefab  and  Preassembly 

In  addition  to  the  shell  prefabri- 
cation and  preassembly  already  de- 
scribed, practically  every  part  of  the 
hull  is  produced  by  this  process.  Dou- 
ble bottom  sections  are  preassembled 
by  welding  on  the  platens  and  moved 
by  cranes  to  the  ways.  Bulkheads 
complete  with  all  stiffeners,  brackets 
and  other  fittings  attached  are  routine 
welding  jobs  and  crane  lifts.  Large 
sections  of  the  superstructure  or  deck 
house  are  swung  on  special  slings  and 
hoisted  and  spotted  on  the  hull  by  the 
giant  Whirleys.  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Company  pioneered  these  methods 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  prefabricating 
and  preassembling  huge  60-ton  sec- 
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ti< mi-  ol  ihi-  ('  ,;  hulls  before  any  nt 
the  newer  shipyards  were  built 
Hull  Locations 
With  the  hull  on  the  ways,  one  of 
the  great  problems  connected  with 
training  inexperienced  workers  is  to 
leach  them  locations  on  shipboard. 
'Frame  64  lower  'tween  decks  star- 
hoard"  is  simple  to  an  old-timer,  hut 
to  .,  cowboy  just  turned  "lacker" 
after  tour  weeks'  training  you  might 
just  as  well  he  talking  in  classical 
Greek.  Even  the  instruetor  in  weld- 
ing wmild  probably  he  at  a  loss  to 
understand  such  directions.  There- 
fore the  ship  is  divided  into  small 
tones  that  can  easily  he  spotted  on 
diagrams  of  the  decks  on  the  ship, 
and  each  employee  who  needs  one  is 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  a  book  com- 
posed of  these  diagrams  showing  loca- 
tions of  every  zone.  The  designations 
are  simple  and  clear,  and  no  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  sending  men  or  ma- 
terials to  any  part  of  any  hull. 

Machinery  Installation 

To  adapt  the  mock-up  system  of 
pipe  prefabrication  to  the  somewhat 
complicated  high  steam  pressure  sys- 
tem of  the  C-2  type,  standard  refer- 
ence lines  are  established  in  the  en- 
gine room,  more  exactly  located  than 
actual  ship  frames.  A  complete  full- 
size  mock-up  of  the  engine  room  was 
built  and  the  necessary  and  most  con- 
venient reference  lines  were  deter- 
mined to  be: 

(1)  The  ship's  center  line  for  all 
athwartships  measurements; 

(2)  The  ideal  line  of  frame  No. 
106  for  measurements  fore  and  aft; 
and 

(3)  The  11'  0"  waterline  for 
measurement  of  elevations. 

In  each  hull  these  lines  are  care- 
fully located  by  a  surveyor  to  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  lines  of  the 
mock-up  engine  room.  The  lines  are 
plainly  marked  on  tank  top,  bulk- 
heads, frames  and  shell  plating  by 
center  punch  marks  6"  apart. 

The  middle  point  of  the  engine 
room  is  carefully  spotted,  and  two 
buttock  lines  18  feet  outboard  port 
and  starboard  from  the  center  line. 


Typical  brine  piping  layout  through 
cargo  holds  athwartship  next  to  bulk- 
head on  all  refrigeration  vessels  Hulls 
214  to  219  inclusive.  This  view  was 
taken  on  the  Blue  Jacket. 


Also  2.S  t\-ct  forward  of  the  No.  106 
frame  line  .in  athwartship  line  for 
frame  No.  96  is  spotted  with  center 
punch  marks  on  the  tank  top. 

By  working  to  these  reference 
lines,  both  in  the  mock-up  engine 
room  and  in  the  ship's  hull,  all  pipe 
work  fabricated  to  fit  the  mock-ups 
tits  exactly  to  the  actual  installations 
in  the  engine  room. 

A  system  of  locating  bars  was  de- 
signed to  mount  in  brackets  welded 
in  place  at  the  11 -foot  waterline.  The 
bracket  clips  that  hold  the  bar  allow 
for  two-inch  adjustments  horizontally 
and  vertically,  and  the  bracket  is  set 
by  the  surveyor  so  that  the  marks  on 
the  bar  corresponding  to  the  center 
line  of  engine  room  auxiliary  can  be 
adjusted  to  correct  alignment  within 
the  limit  of  adjustment.  Piano  wires 
attached  to  one  bar  run  over  a  pulley 
in  the  opposite  bar  are  held  taut  with 
a  26-lb.  weight,  and  indicate  the  11- 
foot  W.  L.  level  and  the  fore  and  aft 
and  athwartship  center  lines  over 
each  auxiliary. 

Boiler  Preassembly 

Since  the  hectic  days  of  1917,  when 
Moore's  were  building  many  large 
Scotch  marine  boilers  for  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board  steamers  building  in  their 
own  and  other  yards,  this  plant  has 
maintained  a  large  boiler  shop  in 
which,  in  addition  to  much  boiler 
work,  a  great  deal  of  heavy  forging 
and  fabricating  has  also  been  accom- 
plished. Part  of  this  shop  is  now  be- 
ing used  for  the  preassembly,  pre- 
erection  and  pretesting  of  the  steam 
generators  for  C-2's. 


In  each  of  these  ships  there  are  two 
boilers  arranged  in  a  single  casing 
which  is  prolonged  upward  to  form 
the  uptakes  of  the  stack  and  the 
down  draft  for  preheated  combus- 
tion air.  This  complete  unit  is  set  up 
in  the  shop  and  tested.  It  is  then 
separated  on  the  center  line  and 
taken  to  the  ship  in  two  units.  This 
shop  erection  of  boilers  saves  much 
time  is  comparison  with  the  old 
method  of  erecting  the  boiler  in  the 
ship.  The  large  capacity  of  the  build- 
ing slip  cranes  permits  the  installation 
of  these  completely  assembled  boilers 
in  the  hull  on  the  ways  before  launch- 
ing the  vessel. 

Very  evident  to  the  visitor  at 
Moore's  yard  is  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion in  a  gigantic  task.  In  addition  to 
the  building  of  new  ships — the  turn- 
ing out  of  a  C-2  every  week  or  two — 
Moore's  yard  is  doing  a  tremendous 
volume  of  ship  repair,  ship  recondi- 
tioning and  marine  engineering  work. 
The  rate  of  production  is  increasing 
steadily. 

This  spirit  of  the  yard  is  very  well 
expressed  in  the  closing  stanza  of  a 
poem  entitled  "The  Perfect  Combi- 
nation," written  by  an  employee  and 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
"Mooreship  Mariner": 

"My  Kid  is  in  the  service, 
That  kid's  my  hope  and  prayer, 
And  when  he  had  to  join  the  show 
A  Moore  ship  got  him  there. 
And  I  figure  that  the  three  of  us, 
Moore's,  the  Kid  and  me, 
Are  the  perfect  combination 
To  beat  the  enemy." 
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Delivered 


Consolidated  Steel  Makes  Record 
in  Construction  of  Escort  Vessels 


ROM  DRAWING 

the  first  lines  in  the  mold  loft  to  the 
delivery  of  a  Frigate,  in  the  record- 
breaking  time  of  seven  months,  is 
the  proud  boast  and  achievement 
of  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation's 
West  Coast  Shipbuilding  Yard  em- 
ployees. Here  is  another  story  of 
American  ingenuity,  backed  by  a 
large  organization,  whose  personnel 
delights  in  breaking  records. 

Admiral  Vickery  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  called 
upon  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  to  assist  in  the  building  of  100 
Canadian  Corvettes,  now  known  as 

Above:  First  Frigate's  stock  and 
mast,  taken  coming  in  from  trials. 
Note   broom   af  masthead. 

Below:    The    first    Pacific-Coast-built 
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Frigates.  At  the  same  time,  eight 
other  yards  were  also  asked  to  assist 
with  this  program. 

Early  this  year  a  meeting  was 
called  by  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  Regional  Director  and 
the  various  shipbuilding  companies 
interested  in  this  project,  where  plans 
were  laid  for  the  speediest  comple- 


anufacturers"   representatives  on  trial  of  first  Frigate. 


tion  possible.  At  this  meeting,  it  was 
agreed  to  give  the  Great  Lakes  Re- 
gion a  30-day  advantage  by  permit- 
ting the  first  rollings  of  steel  to  be 
delivered  to  their  yards. 

The  Consolidated  Engineering  De- 


partment was  to  design  a  complete 
set  of  jigs  for  subassemblies.  Six 
weeks  from  the  day  the  order  was 
given,  the  engineers  had  completed 
all  the  drawings  and  the  jigs  were 
completed    and    in    the    Wilmington 


Progress  Record  Board  set  up  inside  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation's  Wilmington  yard 
as  an  incentive  to  production  morale. 
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Yard  ready  for  assembly.  In  the 
meantime,  the  crew  in  the  mold  loft 
h.iJ  hit  full  stride,  and  as  fast  as 
drawings  became  available  they  had 
.ill  the  templates  and  loft  work  nec- 
essary for  construction.  Not  only  was 
this  in  itself  a  record,  but  the  thor- 
oughness of  design  of  the  jigs  was 
particularly  shown  in  the  methods  of 
dissipating  weld  heat  into  the  jig  it- 
self by  ingenious  rib  construction  op- 
posite each  frame,  as  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations  will  show. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
sections  put  into  the  jigs  ranged  in 
weight  from  27  to  53  tons.  Because 
of  the  lightness  of  construction  going 
into  a  Frigate,  it  was  believed  advis- 
able not  to  exceed  these  weights.  An- 
other interesting  detail  is  the  fact  that 
24  hours  after  a  Frigate  is  launched, 
eight  sections  of  the  vessel  following 
are  tied  together  in  position  on  the 
ways.  This  saves  much  time  and 
speeds  up  production  immensely. 

Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  de- 
tail and  accuracy,  as  well  as  safety. 
For  instance,  all  necessary  stairs,  plat- 
forms and  safety  railings  were  pro- 
vided to  make  all  operations  easily 
accessible.  Hinged  outer  frame  sec- 
tions were  provided  in  the  easy  re- 
moval of  sections,  after  assembly  in 
(lie  jigs.  This  was  due  to  sections 
being  narrower  at  upper  deck  eleva- 
tions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  upon 
completion  of  the  first  set  of  sections 
placed  on  the  ways  for  the  first  Frig- 
ate, the  accuracy  of  workmanship 
was  proved  in  the  fact  that  all  sec- 
tions lined  up  perfectly  and  no  jigs 
had  to  be  altered. 

The  keel  of  the  first  Frigate  was 
laid  on  March  19,  1943,  then  on  May 
5,  1943,  with  the  cheers  of  the  entire 
yard  echoing  in  her  wake,  she  slid 
majestically  from  her  way  and  into 
the  water.  Encouraged  by  this  re- 
markable record,  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  job  was  not  performed  by 
an  excessive  amount  of  men  or  over- 
time, five  more  vessels  slid  gracefully 
down  the  ways  before  any  of  the 
other  shipyards  on  this  program  had 
launched  their  first  one. 

On  August  31,  1943,  Consolidated 
had  the  honor  of  delivering  the  first 
Frigate.  She  was  delivered  and  ac- 
cepted by  Carl  Flesher,  West  Coast 
Regional  Director  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.  She 
was  then  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  Navy  for  active  duty. 


Giving  her  "the  works"  in  engine 
on  trial  trip. 
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The  original  planning  called  tor 
he  use  of  four  waj  -  However,  in 
i  sh..n  rime,  due  to  the  aid  of  ultra 
Modern  in;  construction,  one  way  was 
uminated  On  September  8,  L943, 
Be  more  way  was  eliminated,  ,mJ  at 
ml)  two  are  being  used.  This 
■as  considered  advisable  because  at 
h.it  time  13  ships  were  available  for 
(utfitting,  creating  a  smooth  Bow  ol 
derations  and  material. 

Cosl  was  a  vital  subject,  and  was 
ivi'ii  sincere  attention,  notwithstand- 
mg  the  fact  that  Consolidated  was 
■jut  to  deliver  the  first  ship.  This 
company  has  always  believed  that  the 
overall  program  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, .ind  insists  that  no  contu- 
sion he  brought  about  by  an  attempt 
ed  showmanship. 

The  entire  organization  has  proved 

tee  again  that  American  ingenuity 
and  enthusiasm  cannot  be  beaten. 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation  not 
only  did  a  remarkable  job,  and  did  it 
well,  but  invited  other  shipyards 
building  Frigates  to  call  and  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  all  the  construc- 
tion details.  The  yard  permitted  pic- 
tures to  be  taken  of  the  many  com- 
plicated assemblies.  Also,  construc- 
tion sketches  and  photoblueprints 
were  made  available  to  all  other  in- 
terested yards. 

Surely  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
(not  only  at  Consolidated,  but 
throughout  America)  is  doing  much 
to  w'n  this  war. 

(Additional  illustrations  on  pages  70-71) 


UPPER  RIGHT: 

A     forward     section 

from     Frame     21  </2     to 

14Vi    being    lifted    out 

of  jig.     It  weighs  29.1 

tons. 


RIGHT: 

Section  No.  5  forward 
being  lifted.  Weight 
34.7  tons. 
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Above:  The  unit  from  Frame  86l/2 
to  101 l ,.,  looking  aft.  This  sec- 
tion weighs  16.8  tons. 


Right:    One    of   the 

is     this     "Y"     secti 

stern.     As    lifted,    it    totals    40.1 

tons. 


ON   THE   FACING   PAGE: 

Top:     This    midship    unit    fr 
Frame     63x/2     to     Frame     72'/^ 
here  shown  from  aft  looking  for' 
ward.     It  weighs   14.4  tons. 


Bottom:  This  "A"  unit  reaches 
from  Frame  72  Vi  to  861  ■>  and 
weighs   32.9   tons. 
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Richmond 


On  August  27,  Maritime  Commis' 
sion  Hull  No.  653,  Richmond  Ship' 
yard  No.  3,  Hull  No.  1,  or  U.  S, 
Navy  Hull  No.  A-P-130,  named  at 
her  christening  General  George  O. 
Squier,  was  put  through  her  official 
trials  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  a  troop  trans- 
port  type  C-4  S.A.I. 


Admiral  Leigh  Noyes,  head 
of  the  Navy  trial  board 
that  passed  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  ship  on 
its  recent  trial  run,  pic- 
tured as  he  discussed  re- 
sults of  the  trials  with 
members  of  his  board. 
Admiral  Noyes  was  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praise  of 
the  ship's  outstanding  per- 
formance. 


She  was  the  first  ship  built  in  the 
construction  basins  of  Richond  No. 
3,  the  first  ship  of  her  type  built  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  largest  ship  constructed  on 
a  basin  type  of  building  ways.  Time 
consumed  in  her  construction  and  in 
changes  and  delays  due  to  U.  S.  Navy 
designing  was  471  days  from  keel 
laying  to  trials. 

The  trials  were  observed  by  large 


Lieutenant-Commander 
A.    Casson   and   Capt. 
W.  Woodruff  discuss  w 
approval    the    gratifying 
results    shown    in    the 
haustive  tests  of  the  ship 
and  all  operating  gear. 
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LARGE  STEAMER  PASSES  SATISFACTORY  TRIALS 


roups  of  officials,  inspectors  and 
:chnicians  from  the  U.  S.  Navy;  the 
S.  Maritime  Commission;  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping;  the 
)ffice  of  Marine  Inspection,  U.  S. 
k>ast  Guard;  the  various  shipyards; 
he  George  G.  Sharp  Company,  naval 
xchitects:  the  subcontractors;  the 
'endors  of  machinery  and  equipment; 
nd  the  press. 
The  complete  trial  consumed  10  to 
1  hours.  Breakfast,  lunch  and  din- 
ler  were  served  aboard  to  all  hands. 
The   tests   included:   a   short   shake- 


down run  at  half  speed;  emergency 
steering;  anchor  windlass  tests;  an 
endurance  run  of  three  hours  at  full 
normal  power;  a  maximum  power  run 
of  one  hour  with  steering  and  turning 
circle  tests;  emergency  full  ahead 
maximum  to  full  astern  maximum; 
emergency  astern  run  at  40  per  cent 
normal  power  for  a  half  hour  with 
eastern  steering  gear  tests;  emergency 
full  astern  to  full  ahead;  and  emer- 
gency half  speed  ahead  steering  gear 
test. 

The    Maritime    Commission    C-4 


Here  Clay  P.  Bedford,  manager  of  fhe  Kaiser  Richmond  yards  (third  from  left),  holds 
an  informal  discussion  of  the  morning's  trial  results  with  other  company  officials  and 
members  of  the  Navy  trial  board  while  at  lunch  aboard  the  ship  during  her  trial  trip. 


type  is  somewhat  larger  and  faster 
than  a  C-3,  and  is  designed  with  hold 
and  'tween  deck  spaces  arranged  for 
United  States  intercoastal  cargo  serv 
ices.  The  propulsion  power  is  a  cross 
ci impound  double-reduction  geared 
turbine,  which  takes  steam  at  440  psi 
and  740°  F.  from  two  water-tube 
boilers  and  delivers  9000  horsepower 
to  the  shaft  at  normal  full  load. 

The  boilers  are  operated  with  auto- 
matic control,  covering  all  factors  in 
combustion,  and  are  fitted  for  com- 
bustion air  preheating  and  equipped 
with  adequate  superheat  sections. 
The  low-pressure  turbine  casing  is 
mounted  over  and  exhausts  directly 
into  the  main  condenser,  from  which 
the  condensate  is  returned  to  the 
boiler  through  the  usual  Maritime 
Commission  closed-feed  system  of 
three  feed-water  heaters,  the  third 
stage  being  of  the  deaerating  type 
with  sufficient  capacity  in  the  tank  to 
act  as  a  closed  hot  well  for  the  suc- 
tion of  the  main  feed  pump;  and 
sufficient  height  above  that  pump  to 
maintain  a  very  positive  head  on  the 
suction  at  any  condition  of  hull  roll. 
The  engine  room  auxiliaries  in- 
clude complete  provision  for  pumps 
to  operate  the  various  piping  systems 
that  serve:  the  ship's  hull;  the  galley; 
the  sanitary  systems  for  crew  and  for 
troops;  the  fuel  oil  transfer  and  serv- 
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Five  members  of  the 
Maritime  Commiv 
aided  in  conducting 
tests  headed  by  Mon- 
roe Jackson.  Seated, 
left  to  right,  are 
Henry  Franck.  Mr. 
Jackson  and  Harry 
Ritterson.  Standing 
are  Greg  Vaitses  and 
Ed  Swain. 


ice;  the  lubricating  oil  transfer  and 
service;  the  fire-fighting  mains;  and 
the  ballast  piping. 

The  majority  of  these  pumps  are 
electric  drive,  and  an  electric  power 
station  with  three  turbo-generators, 
motor  generators  and  adequate 
switchboard  equipment  for  complete 
control  of  power  and  lighting  circuits 


is  installed  on  the  dynamo  flat  in  the 
engine  room. 

A  large-capacity  refrigerating  ma- 
chinery plant  provides  ample  cold 
storage  to  preserve  in  good  condition 
all  the  food  necessary  to  cater  to  the 
appetites  of  a  large  group  of  soldiers 
on  a  long  sea  voyage.  Refrigerated 
rooms  are  arranged  to  take  care  of 
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maintained  temperatures  on  a  range 
from  10°  F.  to  50°  F. 

In  short,  this  type  of  vessel  is  a 
self-propelled  modem  town  equipped 
with  all  the  modern  mechanical  aids 
to  pleasant,  healthful  living. 

Noted  on  the  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery installations  of  the  General 
George  O.  Squier  were  the  following 
firms: 

Allis- Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Company—Main  and  Auxiliary  Con 
densers. 

American  Forge  Co.  —  Propeller 
Shafting. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Com- 
pany— Cargo  Winches. 

Babcock  6?  Wilcox— Boilers. 

Bailey  Meter  Company— Combus- 
tion Control. 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation — En- 
gine Room  Telegraph. 

Bull  6?  Roberts— Feed  Water  Test- 
ing Equipment. 

C-O-Two  Fire  Equipment  Com- 
pany—Smoke-Detecting 6?  Fire  Ex- 
tinguishing System. 


The  two  men  who  designed  and  planned 
the  ship  are  shown  as  they  discussed  the 
post-war  possibilities  of  converting  such 
ships  to  freighters.  At  the  left  is  A.  E. 
Saunders,  representing  George  G.  Sharp 
Co.,  marine  architects.  Captain  N.  f. 
Kane  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Co.  is  at  the  right. 
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Chicago  Pump  Company  —  Sani- 
iry  Pumpa 

Oarage  Fan  Company  Forced 
■aft  Blower. 

Crocker-Wheeler  Electric  Mfg  Co. 

1  ighting  Motor  ( renerator  Sets 

Cutler  -  Hammer,  Inc.  -  Control 
biels, 

Dohrmann  Hotel  Supply  Company 

Galley  Equipment. 

I  lectric  Tachometer  Corp.— Shaft 
devolution  Indieator  System. 

Empire  Switchboard  Company  — 
■aergency  Switchboard. 

Falk  Corporation  Main  Reduc- 
ion  Gear. 

Foster  Engineering — Pressure  Reg- 
Eating  Valves. 

General  Electric  Company  —  Mis- 
■ellancous  Light  6?  Power  Equip- 
nent. 

Graybar  Electric  Company — Main 
switchboard. 

Hammel  -  Dahl  Company  —  Tank 
Level  Indicator  System. 

Hopeman  Bros. — Joiner  Work. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  —  Feed  Water 
Pump. 

Johnson  Service  Co. — Boiler  Treat- 
ment. 

Kelvin  6?  Wilfrid  O.  White  Co.— 
Navigating  Equipment. 

Leslie  Company — Whistle. 

Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Co. — 
Steering  Engine. 

The  A.  Lietz  Company — Magnetic 
Compass  and  Binnacles. 


Veteran  bay  and  river 
pilot  Capt.  Ernest  Mo!ir 
capably  guided  the  ship 
during  her  all-day  trials. 
He  is  shown  here  on  the 
compass  platform  at  the 
speaking  tube  to  the 
wheelhouse. 


Lorimer  Diesel  Engine  Company — 
Emergency  Diesel  Generator. 

Mackay  Radio  6?  Telegraph  Com- 
pany— Radio  Equipment. 


McNab  of  Bridgeport,  Inc.— Oil 
and  Water  Separators. 

Markey  Machinery  Company  — 
Anchor,  Windlass  and  Capstans. 


J.  S.  Foster,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Lidgerwood 
lufacturing  Co.,  and 
rles  F.  Binder,  instal- 
lation and  trial  engineer, 
re  reason  to  look 
pleased  as  they  observe 
the  fine  performance  of 
their  Lidgerwood  steering 
engines   aboard   the   ship. 
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North  Electric  Company — Auto- 
matic Telephone  System. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp. — Copper  Ca- 
ble. 

Pomona  Pump  Company  —  Port- 
able Water  Pump. 

Reliance  Steel  Products  Co.  — 
Metal  Shelving. 

Remler  Co.  Ltd. — Public  Address 
System. 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works,  Inc. — 
Ammunition  Hoists  and  Freight  Ele- 
vator. 

Shell  Oil  Company — Lubricating 
Oil. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Company — Gy 
ro-Compass  and  Automatic  Pilot. 

Stearnes  Company  —  Galley  and 
Pantry  Equipment. 

Star  Electric  Motor  Company — 
Motor  Generator  Sets. 

Submarine  Signal  Company  — ■ 
Sounding  System. 

U.  S.  Hoffman  Machinery  Corp. — 
Laundry  Equipment. 

Westinghouse  Electric  6?  Mfg.  Co. 
— Main  Turbines. 

Welin  Davit  6?  Boat  Corporation 
— Boat  Davits  and  Lifeboats. 

Worthi'ngton  Pump  Corporation — 
Turbo-Generators. 

York  Ice  Machinery  Corp. — Re 
frigeration  Equipment. 


nergency  generating  set. 


The  ship  is  equipped 
with  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox boilers  and  oil 
burners. 
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Above,  left:  Testing  of  an- 
chor chain  and  winches  was 
one  of  the  first  items  of  busi- 
ness on  the  trial  run.  Electri- 
cian A.  M.  Lips  of  Richmond 
Yard  No.  3  is  seen  in  the 
foreground  as  he  used  a  dial 
indicator  to  check  the  rpm's 
of  the  anchor-hoisting  gear. 
The  winches  are  from  Markey 
Machinery  Co.,   Seattle.   Wn. 


Above,  right:  For  safe  emer- 
gency disembarking  of  crew 
and  troops  aboard,  the  Wei- 
in-MacLaughlin  gravity  davits 
are  designed  to  get  the  life- 
boats into  the  water  quickly. 


Right:  This  mechanical  cow 
takes  in  powdered  skim  milk 
and  fresh  butter,  and  gives 
out  pasteurized  whole  fresh 
milk. 
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As  the  war  progresses,  certai 
trends  give  us  indications  as  to  cond: 
turns  which  are  bound  to  seriousl 
affect  our  future  supply  of  welder  ma 
terial  in  the  shipbuilding  industry 
It  is  well  to  be  conscious  of  thesi 
trends,  and  to  prepare  in  advance  tc 
combat  the  ever-mounting  obstacle: 
set  before  us;  for  these  indication 
foretell  problems  which  we  have  onl) 
experienced  in  a  comparatively  minoi 
degree  so  far.  That  these  problem 
will  be  very  interesting  as  well  a 
difficult,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  the> 
deal  with  human  beings  and  are 
therefore,  largely  problems  of  humar 
psychology  or,  as  the  newly-coincc 
phrase  has  it,  human  engineering. 

Heretofore  the  supply  of  would-be 
welders  has  been  mostly  drawn  from 
walks  of  life  connected  with  such 
fields  as  general  construction,  factor] 
and  mechanics,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  the  farming  communi- 
ties. These  men  had  a  background 
of  sufficient  mechanical  experience  to 
adapt  themselves  fairly  easily  to  weld' 
ing,  and  to  the  general  tempo  of  ship- 
yard work.  Also  most  of  them  were 
young  and  of  sound  mental  make-up 
Unfortunately,  this  is  just  the  type  of 
material  that  the  armed  forces  are  in 
need  of,  the  result  being  that  this 
class  of  men  has  been  absorbed  into 
the  services  both  before  and  after 
entering  the  yards.  The  supply  of 
such  men  is  practically  exhausted, 
and  we  must  now  draw  from  amongst 
white  -  collar  groups,  women,  and 
army  rejects,  some  of  the  latter  being 
cither  crippled  or  of  subnormal  in- 
telligence. The  draft  boards  are  also 
inducting  men  from  amongst  the  su- 
pervisors in  the  yards,  so  we  have  to 
face  the  problem  of  getting  more  and 
better  supervisors.  I  say  better  be- 
cause it  stands  to  reason  that  the  more 
complicated    becomes    the    problem 

The  ore  welder  at  work. 

(Photo  courtesy 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Company) 
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of  handling  labor  the  more  com- 
petent must  he  the  supervisors  who 
handle  it.  Since  we  must  do  the 
best  with  what  we  have,  we  must 
study  new  angles  of  approach  in 
training  and  organizing,  and  more 
than  ever  the  supervisor  must  have 
understanding  and  tolerance,  and  yet 
exercise  the  necessary  authority  to 
get  the  work  done. 

In  handling  new  and  inexperienced 
labor,  three  factors  stand  out  above 
many  others,  namely,  instruction, 
placement  and  quick  promotion  of 
those  best  suited  for  supervision. 
Instruction 

Among  the  problems  of  instruction 
we  often  find  a  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  school  and  job,  the  scar- 
city  of  capable  instructors,  and  the 
absence  of  the  kind  of  instruction 
that  tends  to  build  up  enthusiasm  and 
understanding  of  the  trade. 


In  general  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  trainees  learn  considerably 
faster  in  the  yard  than  they  do  in  the 
schools,  providing  they  have  had  a 
minimum  number  of  10  to  20  hours 
in  the  school.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood, as  the  atmosphere  of  action 
and  competition  in  the  yard,  and  the 
general  tempo  of  the  work,  inspire 
the  student  to  greater  efforts.  The 
leadermen  or  instructors  on  the  job 
are  much  more  attentive  and  desirous 
of  developing  their  men  in  order  to 
build  up  a  crew  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands made  on  them  for  production 
results.  Also  the  trainee's  work  takes 
on  a  meaning  and  significance  in  the 
yard,  whereas  in  the  schools  it  is  ir- 
relevant, and,  if  the  instructor  does 
not  pay  much  attention  to  his  stu- 
dents, they  soon  lose  interest  and  just 
tag  along  indifferently.  In  the  schools 
too  the  trainees  learn  to  weld  under 


ideal  conditions,  and  those  coming 
into  the  yards  as  journeymen  from 
the  schools  have  to  learn  to  weld  all 
over  again  under  actual  shipyard  con- 
ditions. This  applies  especially  to 
women,  who  arc  less  adaptable  in  this 
field. 

On-Job  Training 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  training 
on  the  job  should  be  emphasized.  The 
schools  should  be  mainly  instrumental 
in  making  the  students  familiar  with 
the  elementary  principles  and  appli- 
cations of  welding.  Another  function 
which  the  schools  should  stress,  es- 
pecially with  the  type  of  students 
now  available,  is  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  trade  by  illustrating  the  impor- 
tance of  welding  in  the  war  effort  in 
general,  and  in  shipbuilding  in  par- 
ticular, and  by  impressing  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  responsibility  placed  on 
the  individual  in  the  welding  trade. 

Having  received  a  rough  idea  of 
their  future  functions,  the  students 
should  be  sent  into  the  yard  and 
placed  according  to  their  capabilities 
and  natural  make-up  in  that  part  of 
the  yard  for  which  they  are  best 
suited.  They  should  then  begin  as 
tackers,  and  it  follows  that  the  tacker- 
leaderman  should  also  be  the  in- 
structor, since  he  handles  the  rawest 
material.  If  the  assignment  of  tackers 
is  so  arranged  as  to  relieve  the  tacker- 
leaderman  of  the  distribution  of  his 
crew  among  the  fitters,  he  has  more 
than  ample  time  to  make  his  rounds 
of  instruction.  The  tackers,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  a  lot  of  spare  time 
between  tacking  to  practice  with 
scrap  material.  This  arrangement 
also   has  the  advantage   of  utilizing 


An  automatic  Union 
Melt  welding  ma- 
chine "sewing"  a 
deck  together. 
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trainee  personnel  during  their  earliest 
stages  of  learning,  and  of  enlivening 
the  often  dull  job  of  the  tacker.  As 
soon  as  a  trainee  becomes  sufficiently 
proficient  to  go  on  limited  production 
work,  he  should  be  transferred  to  a 
production  crew.  It  then  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  leaderman  to 
train  the  trainee,  and  to  encourage 
him  to  take  a  pride  in  the  quantity 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  his  work. 

Supplementary  Training 

When  the  trainee  reaches  this 
stage,  the  school  again  enters  into  the 
picture.  To  imbue  the  new  welders 
with  interest  in  their  profession,  and 
to  help  them  get  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  their  work  and  responsi' 
bilities,  there  must  be  provided  in- 
struction  of  a  theoretical  nature  which 
the  instructor  or  leaderman  on  the 
job  cannot  convey.  That  such  a  course 
is  essential  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  as  we  begin  to  realize, 
through  hard  knocks  of  experience, 
the  importance  of  sequence  welding 
and  the  tremendous  responsibility 
placed  on  the  individual  welder,  in 
whose  hands  may  rest  the  fate  of  the 
whole  ship's  structure. 

Such  a  course  need  neither  be 
lengthy  nor  complicated.  It  should 
rather  be  as  simple  as  possible,  in- 
cluding a  rough  study  of  the  ship's 
construction,  its  weak  points,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  importance  of  se- 
quence. There  is  no  need  to  delve 
extensively  in  metallurgy  or  engineer' 
ing  theory;  only  the  essentials  needed 
to  give  the  welder  an  insight  into 
what  happens  as  a  result  of  his  work. 
It  should  be  made  interesting  by  cit- 
ing  actual   examples   of   failures  and 
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their  consequences  on  life  and  the 
war. 

These  supplementary  classes  should 
be  given  on  company  time.  With  the 
type  of  trainees  we  now  have  to  deal 
with,  this  is  the  only  way  of  getting 
them  to  attend.  Attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  unions,  as  well  as  manage- 
ment, to  encourage  or  even  to  force 
trainees  to  attend  supplementary 
courses,  on  their  own  time,  have  usu- 
ally failed. 

Another  function  of  the  school 
should  be  that  of  providing  intensi- 
fied training  to  backward  trainees, 
or  to  those  who  happen  to  experience 
difficulties  with  some  certain  position 
or  type  of  welding.  In  this  the  school 
should  cooperate  closely  with  the 
yard;  and  such  trainees,  when  sent 
by  their  foreman  on  company  time. 
should  be  painstakingly  instructed  in 
the  particular  type  of  work  specified 
by  the  foreman. 

The  Instructor 

Any  discussion  of  welding  schools 
brings  out  the  question  of  instructors. 
The  schools  have  been  expanded  and 
multiplied  to  such  proportions  that 
a  serious  shortage  of  capable  in- 
structors has  developed.  Unfortu- 
nately, persons  of  wide  experience  in 
a  manual  trade  such  as  welding  often 
lack  the  education  and  background 
to  be  successful  instructors.  On  the 
other  hand,  however  good  a  person 
may  be  at  the  teaching  game,  he  must 
know  the  trade  he  is  to  teach  A 
combination  of  the  two  qualifications 
's  rare.  It  seems,  however,  that  too 
much  stress  has  been  put  on  trade 
background.    Experience  shows  that 


the  demand  tor  welders  is  80  great 
that  the  vast  majority  of  schools 
never  get  beyond  the  most  elemen- 
tary stages  of  instructions  before 
their  students  are  sent  into  the  yard. 
This  conforms  to  the  in-yard  training 
described  above,  and  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  general  run  of  instruc- 
tors in  school  do  not  need  to  have 
years  of  varied  welding  experience 
to  teach  the  bare  elements  of  the 
trade.  They  should  rather  have  the 
ability  to  interest  the  student  and  con- 
vey to  him  intelligently  all  the  infor' 
mation  possible  in  the  short  time 
available.  Among  the  men  who  have 
taken  up  welding  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  there  is  good  material  fon 
instructors  of  this  type,  as  many  of' 
them  come  from  jobs  requiring  a 
comparatively  high  standard  of  edu- 
cation. It  would  be  advisable  to  give 
prospective  instructors  examinations 
to  determine  their  teaching  abilities, 
as  well  as  a  welding  test. 

Our  main  problem  is,  however, 
with  the  leadermen  on  the  job  who 
carry  the  main  responsibility  of  the 
training.  Many  of  these  men  have 
done  extremely  well  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  their  functions  as  instruc- 
tors have  rarely  been  recognized  or 
even  noticed.  Many  of  them  have 
not  been  welding  themselves  over 
two  years,  and  yet  our  great  war- 
time  merchant  fleet  has  been  built  by 
and  under  the  supervision  of  these 
men.  They  have  had  to  arrange  their 
work,  supervise,  discipline  the  men, 
and  yet  find  time  to  instruct  them.  It 
is  these  men  who  need  the  greatest 
attention,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
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should  be  carefully  trained  by  the 
best  available  personnel  in  the  yard. 
Leadermen  sin  ml  J  be  given  periodi- 
c.il  courses,  and  they  should  quality 
through  examinations  and  tests  for 
their  positions,  for  they  Hold  the  key 
to  efficient  welding.  Such  courses 
would  also  tend  to  standardize  wold 
{ng  practices,  and  now  and  improved 
Bthods  and  application?  could  be 
quickly   applied. 

Placement 

Placement  in  relation  to  the  weld' 
fag  trade  usually  means  two  things, 
namely,  the  placing  of  the  right  type 
of  person  into  the  trade,  and  the 
placing  of  the  welder  trainee  in  that 
part  of  the  yard  for  which  he  is  most 
suited. 

The  former  presents  some  difficul- 
ties: the  latter  can  easily  he  done  with 
common  sense  and  organization.  The 
lack  of  suitable  prospective  welders  is 
the  stumbling  block  we  encounter  in 
trying  to  place  the  right  type  of  per- 
son  in  the  trade.  Attempting  to  an- 
alyze the  prerequisites  of  a  welder — 
good  health,  intelligence,  education, 
background  of  some  mechanical  ex- 
perience,  good  or  corrected  eyesight, 
and  reasonable  age — seem  the  most 
important.  No  one  of  these  is  enough 
in  itself,  but  a  combination  of  some 
may  suffice,  always  bearing  in  mind 
the  type  of  work  the  trainee  is  being 
prepared  for.  For  example,  an  elderly 
man  with  poor  health  or  physical  dis- 
ability, but  with  intelligence  and 
good  eyesight,  may  well  turn  out  to 
be  an  excellent  welder  for  the  pipe 
shop.  On  the  other  hand  a  youngster 
of  little  intelligence  or  education,  but 
of  good  health,  and  possessing  some 
mechanical  experience,  may  be  the 
right  type  for  welding  on  the  ways. 

Adaptability 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  lack  of 
suitable  labor  supply  we  cannot  be 
too  particular  in  choosing  suitable  ap- 
plicants. However,  to  push  all  and 
sundry  into  welding,  disregarding  the 
person's  qualifications  or  desires  sim- 
ply because  there  is  a  shortage  of 
welders,  is  nothing  but  a  waste  of 
time  and  money.  Persons  well  suited 
for  other  trades  are  often  seen  wast- 
ing their  efforts  at  being  poor  weld- 
ers. To  a  great  extent  this  is  true  of 
women.  Girls  of  sheltered  back- 
ground, and  obviously  unsuited  to 
the  job,  are  influenced  by  pictures 
and  advertisements  showing  clean, 
smiling,  pretty  models  posing  with 
welder's  hoods  on,  only  to  find,  after 
all  the  effort  and  time  has  been  put 
in  training  them,  that  welding  in  the 


shipyard  is  more  than  they  can  stand. 
Tin-  is  not  an  attempt  to  discredit 
the  efforts  of  women  in  war  industry, 
but  rather  an  attempt  to  help  them 
be  of  tlu-  value  they  can  be  by  plac- 
ing them  in  the  type  of  work  for 
which  they    in    best  suited. 

If  the  placing  of  the  right  type  o! 
person  in  the  trade  is  reasonably  con- 
trolled, the  placement  of  the  person 
in  the  right  environment  in  the  yard 
should  follow  in  logical  sequence.  In 
general  it  can  be  said  that  the  strenu- 
ousness  of  the  work  progresses  as  one 
goes  from  the  shops,  through  the 
slabs,  to  the  ways.  The  placing  of 
welder  trainees  should,  therefore,  be 
regulated  accordingly,  basing  the  lo- 
cation on  their  physical  and  mental 
ability.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  place 
women  and  men  with  physical  de- 
fects on  the  ways,  where  their  effi- 
ciency will  be  impaired  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  work,  and  letting 
strong,  able-bodied  men  work  in 
shops  and  on  slabs  where  the  former 
could  do  just  as  well. 

Promotion 

In  wartime,  when  every  effort  must 
strain  towards  greater  and  better  pro- 
duction, and  the  supply  of  skilled 
labor  steadily  diminishes,  the  main 
weight  of  responsibility  rests  on  the 
broad  shoulders  of  the  supervisors. 
In  welding,  this  is  especially  true,  as 
welding  is  the  final  operation  in  the 
cycle  of  ship  construction.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  best  men  suited 
for  such  responsibility  should  be  up- 
graded as  quickly  as  possible,  regard- 
less of  seniority  or  "pull." 

The  hit-and-miss  method  of  trying 
a  man  simply  because  someone  rec- 
ommends him  has  proved  very  costly 
in  time,  material  and  morale.  We 
realize  that  the  spectacular  growth  of 
our  shipping  industry  occasioned 
such  a  demand  for  supervisors  that 
there  was  no  time  to  use  any  other 
method.  But  we  have  now  more  or 
less  settled  down,  and  some  sort  of 
recognized  plan  should  be  accepted. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  literature  on  the 
subject  of  upgrading  personnel,  but 
it  deals  mostly  with  long-established 
institutions,   where   the   turnover  of 


A  girl  welder  at  the  East  Pittsburgh  Works 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company  selects  a  welding  rod  for 
the  job  at  hand — a  frame  for  a  big  electric 
motor.  Her  Martian-like  outfit  is  the  latest 
thing  for  the  woman  welder — safety  glasses 
to  guard  her  eyes;  a  flame-resistant  canvas 
kepi  to  keep  sparks  off  her  hair  and  the 
back  of  her  neck;  leather  gloves,  sleeves, 
apron  and  spats  that  repel  hot  metal;  and 
steel-toed  safety  shoes. 


supervisors  is  slow,  and  much  time 
can  be  given  to  observation  of  the 
prospective  candidates. 

Conclusion 

We  have  seen  from  the  foregoing 
observations  that  there  is  need  for 
more  thorough  organization  and 
study  if  we  are  to  keep  up  and  in- 
crease quality  welding  in  the  ship- 
yards. As  we  begin  to  relax  from  the 
birth-pangs  of  the  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion of  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
the  ogre  of  labor  shortage  looms  in- 
creasingly. As  this  shortage  is  more 
in  the  line  of  quality  than  quantity, 
research  is  needed  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  emerging  from  this  situa- 
tion. 

Instruction  of  trainees  must  be 
more  thorough,  the  placement  of  la- 
bor in  the  yards  must  depend  on  the 
limitations  of  individuals,  and,  above 
all,  a  way  must  be  found  to  promote 
as  quickly  as  possible  those  most 
suited  for  supervisory  position. 
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KnOUJIEDCE  IS  THE  STRAIGHT 

COURSE  to  HDunniEmEnT 
by  "The  Skipper" 

Questions  Welcomed.   Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


NEW  SPECIMEN  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  LICENSED  OFFICERS 


The  new  sets  of  specimen  exami- 
nations for  prospective  merchant  ma- 
rine deck  officers  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  to  acquaint  those  who  are 
interested  with  the  type  of  examina- 
tion questions  they  will  encounter 
when  attempting  to  qualify  profes- 
sionally for  a  license.  The  questions 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  those  actu- 
ally given  in  regular  examinations, 
since  their  purpose  is  only  to  serve 
as  a  guide  for  study. 

The  candidate  should  also  be  pre- 
pared to  demonstrate  in  a  practical 
way  the  use  of  a  sextant  and  the  ad- 
justments thereof,  plotting  of  courses, 
bearings  and  lines  of  position  on 
charts,  and  the  application  of  the  In- 
ternational Rules  of  the  Road 
through  the  use  of  models.  An  actual 
demonstration  of  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  signaling  is  also  re- 
quired, both  with  the  blinker  light 
at  the  rate  of  six  words  per  minute 
and  with  semaphore  flags  at  the  rate 
of  eight  words  per  minute. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  Deck  Depart- 
ment license,  the  following  require- 
ments must  be  met: 

Applicants  for  licenses  must  be  at 
least  21  years  of  age,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  third  mates,  who  must  be  at 
least  19  years  of  age.  (Wartime 
emergency  regulations  permit  per- 
sons of  20  years  of  age  to  obtain  a 
license  as  second  mate.) 

All  applicants  for  an  original,  re- 
newal, or  raise  of  grade  of  license 
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must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
native  born  or  fully  naturalized.  This 
fact  must  be  established  by  accepta- 
ble documentary  evidence.  Persons 
not  able  to  prove  American  citizen- 
ship will  not  be  examined  for  an 
original  license. 

Form  NCG  866A  (Application  for 
Original  License)  may  be  obtained 
either  by  written  request  or  personal 
application  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Inspectors  of  the  Coast  Guard.  It 
must  be  completed  in  all  respects, 
and  all  statements  of  sea  service  made 
therein  must  be  supported  by  docu- 
mentary evidence,  issued  by  respon- 
sible persons,  officers  or  organiza- 
tions. When  the  application  has  been 
completed,  it  must  be  presented  per- 
sonally by  the  applicant  to  a  Mer- 
chant Marine  Inspector. 

Upon  acceptance  and  approval  of 
the  application,  the  candidate  will  be 
sent  to  one  of  the  offices  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  for  a  physical 
examination.  Extreme  importance  is 
attached  to  good  eyesight,  and  the 
candidate  must  have  uncorrected 
vision  of  at  least  20/20  in  one  eye 
and  at  least  20/40  in  the  other.  Can- 
didates who  wear  glasses,  however, 
must  have  without  glasses  a  rated 
vision  of  at  least  20/40  in  one  eye 
and  20/70  in  the  other.  The  candi- 
date must  also  have  perfect  color 
vision. 

Examinations  for  deck  officers  of 
ocean- going  steam  or  motor  vessels 
will  be  grven  in  the  local  offices  of 


the     Merchant     Marine     Inspectio 
Service  of  the  Coast  Guard. 


THIRD  MATE— OCEAN  STEAN 
AND  MOTOR  VESSELS 
Subject:  NAVIGATION* 

(1)  Meridian  Altitude — Sun. 

March  23,  1942,  on  a  vessel  ii 
D.  R.  latitude  1°35'  S.,  and  longitud. 
81°18'  W.,  bound  for  Balboa,  th 
meridian  latitude  of  the  sun's  lowe 
limb  was  observed  for  latitude.  Sex 
tant  altitude  was  87°07',  bearing  N. 
index  error  l'OO"  off  the  arc  am 
height  of  eye  42  feet. 

Required:  The  latitude. 

Time  allowed — 11/2  hours 

(2)  Position  Line  by  Sun  and 
Compass  Error. 

February  9,  1942,  a  vessel  en  route 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Balboa,  in  D.  R 
latitude  10°40'  N.,  and  longitude 
89°02'  W.,  steering  110°  p.s.c,  ob- 
served the  sun's  lower  limb  for  a 
position  line  and  compass  error 
Chronometer  time  of  observation  was 
14h01m358,  chronometer  slow  lmlla. 
Sextant  altitude  was  23°31',  no  in- 
dex error,  and  height  of  eye  38  feet. 
Sun  bore  104°  p.  s.  c. 

Required:  The  longitude  of  the 
computed  point,  direction  of  the  po- 
sition line,  and  the  vessel's  true  head- 
ing. 

If  worked  by  time  sight,  required: 
The  longitude  based  on  the  D.  R. 
latitude,  position  line,  and  the  ves- 
sel's true  heading. 

Time  allowed — 2  hours. 

(3)  Azimuth — Sun. 

May  31,  1942,  on  a  vessel  in  D.  R. 
latitude  32°19'  N.,  and  longitude  77° 
53'  W.,  steering  190°  p.  s.  c,  an 
azimuth  of  the  sun  was  observed  at 
about  9:40  a.  m.,  ship's  time.  Chro- 
nometer time  was  14h47m563,  chro- 
nometer fast  10m25s.  The  sun  bore 
96°  p.  s.  c,  variation  2°  W. 

Required:  The  deviation  of  the 
standard  compass  and  vessel's  true 
course. 

Time  allowed — ll/2  hours. 


*  Candidates  may  use  any  navigational  methods 
they  wish  in  the  solution  of  problems,  provided  they 
are  correct  in  principle.  Because  of  the  many  differ- 
ent methods  of  computing  a  position  line,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  uniformity  in  examina- 
tions, to  require  as  an  answer  cither  the  longitude 
based  on  the  D.  R.  latitude  as  worked  by  Time 
Sight  or  the  longitude  of  the  computed  point  as  ob- 
tained by  any  position  line  method  either  with 
plotting  or  traverse  tables. 
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(4)    Dead  Reckoning. 

A  vessel  took  departure  on  I 
Banco  Light,  Oreg    (42  50*  N.,  and 
124  34'  W.),  bearing  70°  p.  s.  c, 
Jist.mt  ~'-j  miles,  variation  21°  E., 

Jevi.ition  f°  W.,  and  sailed  the  fol- 
lowing course: 

P.s.c.  346°,  distance  202,  variation 
23°  E.,  deviation  3°  \V.,  wind  N.E., 
LAY.  2°. 

A  current  set  195°  true,  total  drift 
for  the  run  23  miles. 

Required:  The  ship's  position  by 
dead  reckoning. 

Time  allowed — l1/?  hours. 

(5)  Middle  Latitude  Sailing. 

What  is  the  true  course  and  dis- 
tance by  middle  latitude  sailing  from 
Diamond  Shoal  Lightship  in  latitude 
35°05.3'  N.  and  longitude  75°  19.7' 
'W.  to  Nantucket  Shoals  Lightship  in 
latitude  40°37'  N.  and  longitude  69° 
37'  W.? 

Time  allowed — 1.1/2  hours. 

(6)  Bearings. 

(a)  A  vessel  on  course  180°  p.s.c, 
speed  1 1  knots,  observed  a  light  bear- 
ing 1571/2°  P-  s-  c-  at  201°-  At  2058 
the  same  light  bore  135°  p.  s.  c. 

Required:  Distance  off  light  at  2058 
and  distance  the  vessel  will  pass  off 
the  light  when  abeam  on  the  same 
course. 

(b)  A  vessel  on  course  219°  by 
gyro,  speed  12  knots,  observed  a 
light  bearing  258°  by  gyro  at  0640. 
A  rain  squall  obscured  the  light  un- 
til 0722,  at  which  time  the  light  bore 
357°  by  gyro.  How  far  off  did  the 
vessel  pass  when  abeam  of  the  light? 

Time  allowed — 1  hour. 


Subject:  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
ACCESSORIES 

(1)  How  do  you  read  an  aneroid 
barometer? 

(2)  What  time  is  a  chronometer 
kept  to? 

(3)  What  is  a  pelorus,  and  what 
is  it  used  for? 

(4)  What  is  the  azimuth  circle? 

(5)  Name  the  navigational  auxil- 
iaries that  operate  off  the  gyro-com- 
pass. 

(6)  Name  the  various  parts  of  a 
sextant. 

(7)  What  is  index  error  of  a  sex- 
tant? How  is  it  determined  and  how 
applied? 


(8)  Describe  the  sounding  ma- 
chine. 

(9)  What  i-  a  taffrarfl  log? 

(10)  How  is  the  hand  lead  marked? 
Is  it  to  be  considered  an  obsolete 
thing,  thrown  in  a  locker  and  for- 
gotten? 

Time  allowed — 2  hours. 


Subject:  CHART  NAVIGATION 

(1)  What  is  a  nautical  chart? 

(2)  Describe  the  Mereator  chart, 
explaining  the  principle  upon  which 
its  construction  is  based. 

(3)  Why  is  it  preferable  to  use 
a  rhumb  line  for  steaming  moderate 
distances? 

(4)  If  you  wanted  to  measure  the 
distance  on  a  Mereator  chart,  be- 
tween points  a  long  distance  apart, 
what  would  you  use  as  a  mileage 
scale? 

(5)  What  is  variation?  How  is  it 
caused?  Where  is  it  found. 

(6)  What  do  the  figures  on  the 
unshaded  portion  of  a  chart  indicate? 

(7)  How  is  the  position  of  a  buoy 
marked  on  the  chart?  Of  a  lightship? 
Of  other  lighted  aids?  Of  a  beacon? 

(8)  If  on  the  chart  you  saw  a 
buoy  marked  N6,  what  kind  and 
color  of  a  buoy  would  you  look  for 
and  on  which  side  would  you  pass 
it  when  entering  a  harbor? 

(9)  What  are  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernment publications  which  are  is- 
sued for  the  aid  of  navigation? 

(10)  If  a  light  is  90  feet  above  sea 
level  and  your  height  of  eye  is  54 
feet,  what  distance  would  it  be  visi- 
ble? 

Time  allowed — 2  hours. 


Subject:  INTERNATIONAL  AND 
INLAND  RULES  OF  THE 
ROAD 

(1)  (a)  When  is  a  vessel  to  be 
considered  under  way  by  these  rules? 

(b)  At  what  moment  are  you  "un- 
der way"  from  an  anchorage?  When 
your  anchor  is  aweigh,  or  when  it 
ceases  to  hold? 

(c)  Does  the  fact  of  your  having 
or  not  having  way  upon  your  ship 
have  any  bearing? 

(2)  Approaching  a  port  from  sea- 
ward during  a  fog,  how  would  you 
know  when  you  pass  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  waters  where  the 
International  Rules  apply  and  waters 
where  the  Inland  Rules  apply? 

(3)  Describe  fully  the  navigating 
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lights  of  an  ocean-going  motor  ves- 
sel of  3000  gross  tons. 

(4)  Describe  the  lights  for  steam 
vessels  when  towing  in  inland  water- 
ways. 

(5)  Describe  the  anchor  lights  for 
vessels  (a)  under  150  feet,  (b)  over 
150  feet.  What  is  the  day  signal  for 
a  vessel  at  anchor  in  a  channel  or 
fairway? 

(6)  If  in  a  steamship  your  en- 
gines break  down  at  night,  what 
change  would  you  make  in  your 
lights? 

(7)  What  lights  does  a  steam  pilot 
vessel  carry  when  engaged  on  her 
station  in  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  not  at  anchor? 

(8)  If  at  sea,  during  the  day  a 
vessel  is  sighted,  and  upon  close  ap- 
proach is  seen  to  have  displayed  three 
shapes  hoisted  in  a  vertical  line,  the 
highest  and  lowest  globular  in  shape 
and  red  in  color,  and  the  middle  one 
diamond  in  shape  and  white,  what 
would  you  judge  the  vessel  to  be 
doing? 

(9)  Are  steam  vessels  of  less  than 
40  tons  compelled  to  carry  the  same 
lights  as  other  steam  vessels?  If  not, 
what  lights  may  they  carry  instead? 

(10)  What  lights  are  required  on 
vessels  and  boats  in  international 
waters,  except  open  boats,  when  line 
fishing  with  their  lines  out  and  at- 
tached to  or  hauling  their  lines,  if  not 
at  anchor  or  stationary  due  to  gear 
made  fast  to  rock  or  other  obstruc- 
tion? 

(11)  In  what  respects  do  the  in- 
ternational and  inland  rules  regard- 
ing fog  signals  differ? 

(12)  What  are  the  sound  signals 
for  steam  vessels  meeting  or  crossing 
so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision?  Are 
they  to  be  given  in  fog? 

(13)  State  the  steering  and  sailing 
rules  which  govern  two  sailing  ves- 
sels approaching  one  another  so  as  to 
involve  risk  of  collision. 

(14)  How  would  you  recognise 
and  maneuver  to  pass,  night  and  day, 
in  inland  waters,  a  dredge  at  work 
in  a  channel? 

(15)  Describe  the  inland  day  and 

night  signals  to  be  displayed  by 
steamers,  derrick  boats,  lighters,  or 
other  types  of  vessels  made  fast 
alongside  a  wreck,  or  moored  over  a 
wreck  which  is  on  the  bottom  or 
partly  submerged,  or  which  may  be 
drifting. 

(Continued  in  November  issue) 
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"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
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Electric  Drive  Tankers 

XI— MAIN  GOVERNOR 


The  work  required  of  the  governor 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  connect- 
ing it  to  the  pilot-valve  assembly 
which  it  drives.  The  flexible  spring 
coupling  (16),  Fig.  10,  reduces  the 
friction  caused  by  any  misalignment 
between  the  pivot  rod  and  the  upper 
arm  of  the  governor  weight  and  the 
axis  of  the  pilot  valve.  It  also  trans- 
mits rotary  motion  to  the  pilot  valve, 
thereby  eliminating  any  tendency  for 
the  latter  to  stick. 

The  friction  which  may  be  caused 
by  the  transmission  of  axial  motion 
to  the  pilot-valve  and  maintaining  a 
fixed  relation  between  the  upper 
weight  arm  and  the  pilot  valve  is 
minimised  by  the  use  of  a  hardened 
pivot  rod  (15),  Fig.  10,  the  tips  of 
which  rest  in  a  cup  in  the  hardened 
end  of  the  weight  arm  and  in  the 
bearing  (14)  in  the  pilot  valve  spring 
plug. 

Friction  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  governor  weights  (10),  Fig.  10, 
is  minimised  by  using  a  roller  on  one 
arm.  A  flat  surface  on  the  other  arm 
bears  on  this  roller,  which  is  free  to 
turn.  The  rolling  contact  surfaces  are 
hardened  to  prevent  wear,  and  all 
parts  are  thoroughly  lubricated  by 
the  oil  discharged  from  the  pilot 
valve. 

The  governor  is  adjusted  for  a  nor- 
mal operating  speed  of  approximately 
600  rpm. 

The  factory  adjustment  of  the  gov- 
ernor is  permanent  and  should  not  be 
;ed.   Damaged  governors  should 
be  sent  to  the  factory  for  repair  and 
to  be  retested. 


change  in  speed  range  or  regulation 
should  be  made  by  adjustment  of  the 
spindle  (6),  Fig.  8. 


Regulation 

Regulation  is  a  term  used  to  ex< 
press  the  change  in  speed  that  occurj 
with  a  change  in  load,  and  is  usually 
stated  as  a  per  cent  change  in  speed 
that  occurs  when  passing  slowly  from 
no  load  to  full  load  based  on  the  full- 
load  speed.  The  governor-lever  ful- 
crum is  set  properly  at  the  factory 
and  should  not  be  changed  unless  ab 
solutely  necessary. 

If  it  should  be  found  necessary  to 
readjust  the  governor-lever  fulcrum, 
the  regulation  may  be  changed  as  dc 
sired  by  shifting  the  position  of  the 
fulcrum  pin  (5),  Fig.  8,  in  the  holes 
in  the  governor  lever  (4).  To 
crease  the  per  cent  regulation,  use  the 
holes  farthest  away  from  the  trun 
ion  pin  (12).  To  decrease  the  per 
cent  regulation,  use  the  holes  adjacent 
to  the  trunnion.  Note,  however,  that 
if  the  governing  is  too  narrow  it  may 
cause  instability  and  consequent  hunt 
ing.    Do  not  decrease  the  per  cent 
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ith    regard    to 


Fig.  8:  Primary  relay   (525-kw  set). 
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illation    t.i    such    an    extent   that 
(ting  results. 

■anting  is  a  speed  variation  .it  con 
nt  load,  and  is  the  result  of  ;i  time- 
between  .1  change  ol  conditions 
J  the  correction.  It  is  usually 
seJ  by  too  narrow  regulation,  but 
>•  also  result  from  excessive  fric- 
n  or  lost  motion  in  the  working 
Its,  low  oil  pressure,  and  the  use  of 
ir  quality. 

Synchronizing  Speed  Device 

When  remote  control  of  operation 
(Page  89,  please) 


Fig.  9,  right:  Synchronizing  device  (525 
kw  set). 


Fig.  10,  below:  Governor  and  pilot  valve 
(525-kw  set). 


Fig.  11,  below,  right:  Throttle-trip  valve 
(525-kw  set). 


PILOT  VALVE 
BUSHING 
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Chinese  Merchant  Marine 

Delivery  of  two  10,000-ton  Liberty 
ships  built  at  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser 
Richmond,  Calif.,  yards,  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  recalled  to  the 
Seattle  waterfront  the  last  Chinese 
ship  to  sail  from  Puget  Sound.  She 
was  the  Hai  Da,  which  cleared  from 
Seattle  on  October  24,  1937,  for 
China,  and  is  among  the  list  of  miss- 
ing ships. 

The  Hai  Da  was  laden  with  sul- 
phur for  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder for  the  armies  of  Genera- 
issimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  sunk  by  a  Japa- 
nese submarine. 

Commanded  by  Capt.  F.  C.  Nor- 
vick,  a  Norwegian,  the  Hai  Da  car- 
ried a  crew  of  27  men,  all  Chinese, 
led  by  K.  F.  Yang,  28-year-old  Can- 
tonese, who  was  the  ill-fated  vessel's 
first  officer. 

On  January  15,  1938,  a  complete 
oar  from  the  Hai  Da  was  found  by 
a    lighthouse    keeper    at    Carmanah 

WOMEN  BUILD  DESTROYERS 


By  Special  Correspondents 

Point,  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island.  The  oar  had  the  freighter's 
name  carved  on  it.  A  few  days  pre- 
viously, a  splintered  piece  of  oar  and 
a  lifebelt  from  the  Hai  Da  were 
found  near  Carmanah  Point. 

The  Chinese  -  owned  freighter 
steamed  down  the  bay  on  that  Octo- 
ber evening  flying  the  British  flag  and 
with  the  Union  Jack  painted  on  each 
side  of  her  pilothouse,  never  to  be 
seen  again. 

Now  the  Chinese  Government  has 
received  new  freighters,  the  Chung 
Shan  and  Chung  Chen  (the  informal 
names  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen,  founder 
of  the  Chinese  Republic,  and  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek,  its  pres- 
ent leader) . 

The  vessels  were  chartered  from 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion by  the  National  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  through  China 
Defense  Supplies,  Inc.,  and  will  be 
used  to  carry  supplies  and  munitions 
for  the  war  against  Japan,  the  role 
intended  for  the  ill-fated  Hai  Da. 


K.1.MUT  be'"9  SftWiJ?  thJ?  «•«♦<■««•»  of  destroyers  at  the  Seattle  plant  of  the 
lit     I F« ?  SHES1"-"!!!  CorP°ratio"  by  crews  of  women  electricians.     Coming  off 

Wilson  Ge^vlLt'U  Vh'?-  S^.^frlW*  Of*"'"  Se*"""-.  J«y  ScheiirLor'ne 
MorioriJ  wZ  W«°l°wsk':  Morione  McCreery,  Emma  Mueller,  Kathleen  Lehman  and 
«"  lead!*  tie  way"  "  leadman-  ond  Eorl  L-  Cole,  ossistant  superintend- 
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Grain  From  Canada 

Once  a  famous  sailing  vessel,  the 
barge  Island  Forrester  of  the  Island 
Tug  6s?  Barge  Company  of  Vancou- 
ver, B.  G,  is  completing  the  largest 
delivery  of  bulk  wheat  in  the  history 
of  the  Port  of  Seattle. 

The  barge  will  make  three  trips 
between  Vancouver  and  Seattle, 
bringing  in  a  total  of  16,000  tons  ofl 
the  grain.  The  Island  Forrester  fad 
merly  was  the  sailing  ship  James 
Dollar.  She  is  now  taking  the  place 
of  steam  tonnage  needed  in  the  war 
effort.  She  discharges  at  Han  ford  St. 
elevator  for  Kerr,  Gifford  6?  Co.  The 
wheat  was  purchased  in  Canada  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
and  will  be  used  to  feed  Washington 
livestock. 

George  Mclvor,  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board,  says  that 
between  10,000,000  and  15,000,000 
bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  will  be 
exported  to  the  United  States,  if  ade- 
quate means  of  transportation  can  be 
found.  American  railway  cars,  when- 
ever available,  are  hauling  feed 
wheat  from  Alberta  to  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming, Idaho  and  Washington,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  grain  carried  by  the 
Island  Forrester. 

The  barge  was  equipped  for  the 
transportation  of  "hog  fuel"  between 
Canadian  ports  and  Port  Angeles, 
Wash.  The  vessel  has  a  belt  encased 
in  a  tunnel.  The  belt  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  ship  below  the  main 
deck.  To  discharge  the  vessel,  planks 
on  top  of  the  tunnel  are  removed  and 
the  belt  is  started.  The  wheat  comes 
out  the  stern  of  the  barge  into  a 
scow  that  has  been  boarded  up.  A 
marine  conveyor  used  in  Portland  to 
discharge  Columbia  River  barge 
wheat,  was  brought  to  Seattle  and 
used  in  unloading  the  scow  into  a 
hopper  on  the  dock.  Through  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper,  the  wheat  goes 
into  another  conveyor  which  takes 
it  into  the  elevator. 


Port  of  Seattle  Expansion 

The  contract  for  the  construction 
of  two  large  transit  sheds  for  the  new 
shipping   terminal    building    on    the 
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e  of  the  old  Moran  Shipyard  in 
attle  has  been  awarded  to  the 
estern   Construction   Company   at 

e  firm's  bid  of  .53ol,157,  it  was  an- 
runced  by  the  Port  of  Seattle  Conv 
The  time  limit  for  the  work 
156  consecutive  calendar  days.  The 
d  was  approved  by  the  Federal 
Administration. 

The  J.  W.  Bailey  Construction 
ompany  submitted  a  bid  of  $579/ 
}1,  and  Daniels  Cr  Turnquist  a  bid 
t  $586,543.  A  total  of  20  bids  were 
ibmitted.  The  sheds  will  be  980 
Kt  long  and  110  feet  wide  each. 

The  terminal  is  being  constructed 
n  Elliott  Bay  between  Dearborn  and 
lonnecticut  Streets  and  will  be  one 
t  the  most  modern  on  the  Pacific 
loast.  There  will  be  space  for  two 
Uge  ships  on  each  side  and  a  smaller 
essel  at  the  face  of  the  terminal. 
Vork  on  the  substructure  is  well  un- 
er  way. 


)estroyer  Launched 

Capt.  William  J.  Malone's  good- 
lye  to  the  Seattle  area  was  said  on 
September  10  at  the  launching  of 
he  destroyer  Ross,  the  20th  vessel 
sent  down  the  ways  of  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
The  veteran  naval  officer  has  been 
__iven  a  new  assignment.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Capt.  H.  K.  Stubbs. 

Mrs.  Malone,  who  has  attended 
many  launchings,  was  the  destroyer's 
sponsor.  Miss  Frances  Ann  Malone 
was  on  the  sponsor's  platform  with 
her  mother,  while  Bobby  Malone, 
12-year-old  son  of  the  Malones,  rode 
down  the  ways  on  the  Ross  with  a 
crew  of  shipyard  workers. 

Captain  Malone  came  to  Seattle 
three  years  ago  from  the  14th  Naval 
District. 


ham    and    Lieut. -Comdr.   Winston   J. 

The     following    nominations    for 
members  of  the  board  of  governors, 

two  to  be  elected,  were  made: 

Mark  R.  Colby,  William  T.  Hayes, 
F.  A.  McPherson  and  Joseph  Weber. 
The  program  on  September  JO 
featured  "Whistle  Signals,"  by 
Comdr.  Raymond  F.  Farwell,  U.S. 
N.R.  Part  of  the  educational  film  pro- 
duced in  Hollywood  under  Com- 
mander Farwell's  direction,  and  now 
used  for  training  men  in  the  Navy, 
was  shown. 


Alaska  Salmon  Concentration 

Operations  the  past  season  under 
the  Alaska  salmon  concentration  plan 
have  been  very  successful,  it  was  an- 
nounced at  a  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Alaska  canned  salmon 
industry  held  in  Seattle  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  director  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, presided  at  the  meeting.  Under 
the  concentration  plan,  82  Alaska 
canneries,  large  and  small,  operated 
during  the  past  season  under  mutual 
agreement.  In  the  merger  were  ap- 
proximately 120  plants.  There  was 
no  curtailment  of  gear.  Approximate- 
ly 100  representatives  of  salmon- 
packing  firms  and  labor  unions  were 
present. 


Flat  Top  Launched 

H.  M.  S.  Arbiter,  an  auxiliary  air- 
craft carrier,  was  launched  on  Sep- 
tember 9  from  the  Tacoma  plant  of 
the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. The  sponsor  was  Mrs.  H. 
W.  Taylor,  formerly  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  wife  of  Captain  Taylor  of  the  pre- 
commissioning  detail  at  Astoria,  Ore. 


Port  of  Seattle 

Propeller  Club 

Three  officers  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States,  Port  of 
Seattle,  were  reelected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  organisation  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  They  are  Philip  M. 
Crawford,  president;  James  C.  Gow, 
vice  president;  and  Alex  D.  Stewart, 
secretary-treasurer.  They  had  no  op- 
position at  the  election,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  the  nominating 
committee,  consisting  of  Harrison  J. 
Hart,  chairman;  W.  H.  Hayden, 
William  T.  Hayes,  Edward  Cunning- 


Four  More  for  Bellingham 

A.  W.  Talbot,  owner  of  the  Bel- 
lingham Marine  Railway  6s?  Boat- 
building Company,  announces  that 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  four 
additional  wooden  minesweepers  have 
been  awarded  to  his  company  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  of  the  Navy. 

The  Bellingham  company  has  com- 
pleted contracts  for  the  construction 
of  16  minesweepers  and  is  building 
salvage  vessels,  rescue  tugs  and  patrol 
vessels. 


OCTOBER 
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FL04TJNG  CANNERY 
HAS  BIG  SALMON   PACK 

A  strange-looking  vessel  with  four  towering 
masts  and  a  large  black  stack,  the  floating 
cannery  La  Merced  of  the  Peninsula  Packing 
Company  arrived  in  Seattle  on  September  2 
from  Alaska  with  a  pack  of  61 .000  cases  of 
canned  salmon,  mostly  reds.  The  salmon 
was  caught  by  the  La  Merced's  fishermen 
and  packed  aboard  the  vessel.  The  La 
Merced  is  diesel-powered  and  uses  both  her 
engines  and  sails  when  voyaging  to  and 
from  the  fishing  banks  of  Alaska. 


San  Diego  Fisheries 

The  phenomenon  of  the  returning 
albacore  remains  to  such  an  extent 
that  over  a  hundred  boats  are  fishing 
out  of  San  Diego  alone.  Many  of 
these  are  former  fresh  fish  boats,  and 
the  entire  fresh  fish  fleet  has  gone 
over  to  pursuit  of  the  more  lucrative 
albacore  for  canning  at  $325  a  ton. 
The  result  is  that  fresh  fish  are  not 
to  be  had  on  the  local  markets,  al- 
though housewives  are  clamoring  for 
this  point-free  food.  The  few  fresh 
fish  dribbling  into  the  market  are 
those  which  happen  to  take  the  alba- 
core fisherman's  hook  and  are  hauled 
aboard. 

The  combined  July  catch  for  San 
Diego  and  San  Pedro  was  approxi- 
mately 2400  tons  of  albacore,  and,  al- 
though the  schools  have  now  moved 
down  to  below  San  Martin  Island, 
full  loads  are  being  caught  in  record 
time.    With  the  shift  in  the  location 
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of  the  schools,  it  is  expected  that  most 
of  the  small  jig  boats  will  drop  out 
and  return  to  local  fresh  fishing,  but 
the  bait  boats,  especially  those  with 
refrigeration,  will  follow  the  schools 
and  may  continue  with  record  catches 
for  several  more  weeks. 


Seiners  to  Clippers 

The  loss  of  so  many  tuna  clippers 
to  the  Navy,  and  the  inability  to  build 
new  boats,  has  resulted  in  many  of 
the  big  purse  seiners  being  brought 
south  and  converted  to  live  bait  work. 
Their  full  after  bodies  make  these 
boats  suitable  for  conversion,  as  they 
can  easily  carry  the  large  bait  tanks 
on  deck  aft  and  also  provide  good 
working  room  around  the  stern  for 
fishing  racks.  One  of  the  latest  purse 
seiners  to  be  converted  is  the  Vic- 
tory, bought  by  M.  O.  Medina  of 
San  Diego  from  John  Briskovich  of 
Tacoma.  She  is  now  converted  to  a 
baby  tuna  clipper  and  is  about  ready 
for  sea. 


Navy  Dry  Dock  Caissons 

Other  days  on  the  Seattle  water- 
front were  recalled  on  September  11, 
when  the  Ames  Shipbuilding  6s?  Dry- 
dock  Company  launched  a  huge  steel 
caisson,  which  will  be  used  as  a  flood- 
gate for  a  Navy  drydock.  Those  at 
the  launching  included  Edgar  Ames, 
veteran  shipbuilder  and  president  of 
the  Ames  Shipbuilding  6?  Drydock 
Company,  which  constructed  25  steel 


ships  for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  during  the  first  world  war,  and 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Ellis,  85  years  old,  widow 
of  the  late  R.  Elwood  Ellis,  who  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Ames  in  the  Ellis 
Channel  Company,  which  construct- 
ed barges  for  the  New  York  Central 
Railway  Company. 

The  caisson  was  built  by  the  Ames 
company  near  the  site  of  its  first 
world  war  shipyard.  The  work  on 
the  caisson  was  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  Capt.  R.  C.  Harding,  U.S.N. 

Personals 

Howard  E.  Lovejoy  of  the  pioneer 
Puget  Sound  maritime  family  has  re- 
turned to  the  staff  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Freight  Lines  in  Seattle  as 
assistant  operating  manager  of  the 
shipping  enterprise  founded  by  his 
father,  the  late  Capt.  Frank  Edward 
Lovejoy. 

Harold  A.  Fager,  former  Seattle 
shipping  man,  who  joined  the  Civil 
Engineers'  Corps  of  the  Navy  last 
April  and  was  commissioned  a  lieu- 
tenant, has  been  promoted  lieutenant 
commander.  For  five  years  Comman- 
der Fager  was  superintendent  of  the 
Milwaukee  Ocean  Dock  in  Seattle, 
operated  by  Dodwell  6s?  Co. 

Edward  T.  Jost  of  Portland,  Ore., 
on  August  27  took  over  the  duties  of 
port  representative  of  the  Recruit- 
ment and  Manning  Organization  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  in 
Seattle,  succeeding  Capt.  Roy  C. 
Donnally,  transferred  to  Washington' 
D.  C.  s      ' 


Ames  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company,  Seattle,  on  September  11 
launched  a  huge  steel  caisson  to  be  used  as  the  floodgate  of  a  Navy 
drydock.  Buffers  at  one  end  of  the  caisson  rolled  up  a  high  wall  of 
water.  The  caisson  is  a  narrow  structure  150  feet  long,  22  feet  wide 
and  53  feet  high.  It  was  kept  upright  by  500  tons  of  concrete  ballast 


Capt.  Harry  I.  Anderson,  who 
has  succeeded  James  E.  Murphy 
as  vice  president  in  charge  of 
operations  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Navigation    Company. 
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James  E.  Murphy,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operations  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Navigation  Company,  re- 
signed effective  on  September  1,  and 
has  joined  the  Olson  Boiler  Works  of 
Seattle.  He  has  purchased  an  inter- 
est in  the  Olson  Company.  Capt. 
Harry  I.  Anderson,  who  was  marine 
superintendent,  has  succeeded  him. 
Captain  Anderson  was  succeeded  as 
marine  superintendent  by  E.  Wood 
Peabody,  who  has  been  with  the 
Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company 
since  1930.  Joel  Robbins  has  been 
promoted  from  port  engineer  to  su- 
perintendent of  maintenance  and  re- 
pair. 

Cable  Layers 

The  Seattle  Construction  6s?  Dry- 
docking  Corporation  has  started  work 
on  two  154-foot  cable-laying  ships 
for  the  United  States  Army.  The 
vessels  will  be  triple-screw  craft, 
powered  with  diesel  engines.  The 
company  recently  launched  the  wood- 
en minesweeper  YMS-341,  the  last 
of  an  even  dozen  vessels  of  this  type. 
They  included  eight  for  the  United 
States  Navy  and  four  for  the  British 
Navy. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Willoughby,  a 
steel  torpedo-boat  mothership,  was 
launched  on  August  2 1  from  the  Lake 
Washington  Shipyards.  The  vessel 
was  christened  by  Mrs.  D.  R.  Lee  of 
Seattle,  wife  of  Commander  Lee, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  is  on  sea  duty. 
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YOUR   PROBLEMS  ANSWERED 

(Continued  from  page  85) 


;  desired.  a  motor-operated  speed 
banging  device  as  shown  in  Fig.  9  is 
sed  in  place  of  a  fixed  or  manually 
ontrolled  speed  changing  device. 

This  motor  acts  through  double- 
eduction  gearing  to  turn  the  spindle 
5)  and  cause  elevation  and  deprcs- 
ion  of  the  fulcrum  trunnion  block 
4)  to  lower  and  raise  speed  respec- 
ively.  In  the  limit  of  motion  either 
/ay,  the  trunnion  block  engages  one 
f  two  adjustable  stops  (2)  or  (6) 
^hich  are  low-speed  and  high-speed 
pits,  respectively. 

When  these  limit  stops  are  en- 
;aged,  the  motor  is  protected  against 
indue  load  by  a  slipping  clutch  as- 
embly  at  the  bottom  of  the  spindle 
15),  (16),  (17),  etc.  These  parts 
un  in  turbine  oil. 

When  the  handwheel  (1)  is  used 
o  change  speed,  the  clutch  allows  the 
pindle  to  turn  without  excessive  re- 
istance. 

Stops  (2)  and  (6)  may  be  adjusted 
o  suit  requirements. 

If  using  direct  current  at  125  or 
50  volts,  the  motor  is  a  series-motor 
laving  two  field  windings.  Change  in 
lirection  is  accomplished  by  using 
ither  winding  alternately.  This  con- 
traction calls  for  a  single-pole  dou- 
ile-throw  switch. 

If  using  alternating  current,  a 
apacitor  is  used  (see  wiring  dia- 
ram).  This  combination  also  re' 
uires  only  a  single-pole  double- 
hrow  switch. 

Hydraulic  System 

To  insure  successful  response  of 
he  governing  mechanism,  the  oil- 
ressure  pipes  and  passages  and  the 
ressure  end  of  the  cylinder  must  be 
ull  of  oil  and  entirely  free  from  air. 
"o  insure  this  condition,  see  that  the 
roper  oil  level  is  maintained  in  the 
ink. 

When  putting  new  oil  into  the 
ink,  avoid  the  introduction  of  frothy 
il  into  the  pump  section. 

Operating  Valves,  Fig.  7 

The  operating  -  valve  mechanism 
onsists  of  an  operating-cylinder  as- 
:mbly  and  an  assembly  of  five  con- 
rolling  valves  (16).  The  valve  stems 
re  of  different  lengths  and  are  dis- 
ributed  so  that  the  horizontal  beam 
17)  will  allow  all  valves  to  rest  upon 
heir  seats,  in  closed  position  when 
he  beam  is  lowered,  and  will  open 
he  valves  in  succession,  as  shown 
/hen  the  beam  is  raised. 


The  valves  (16)  are  all  operated  by 
the  movement  of  the  piston  (26). 
This  movement  is  transmitted  by 
means  of  piston-rod  (24)  and  lever 
(32).  The  arrangement  is  such  that 
when  the  piston  is  in  its  lower  posi- 
tion all  controlling  valves  arc  closed, 
and  when  the  piston  is  in  its  upper 
position  all  valves  are  open. 

The  compression  spring  (23)  tends 
to  force  the  piston  to  its  lower  posi- 
tion and  close  the  valves. 

The  oil  relay  system  of  the  gov- 
ernor is  piped  to  an  opening  in  the 
operating  cylinder  (22),  and  func- 
tions to  admit  or  discharge  oil  pres- 
sure to  or  from  the  cylinder  and 
thereby  operate  the  piston  in  opposi- 
tion to  spring  (23)  to  adjust  the 
opening  of  the  controlling  valves  as 
may  be  required  in  governing  the  tur- 
bine for  speed  and  load  conditions. 

Trip  Throttle  Valve,  Fig.  1 1 

This  valve  has  two  distinct  and 
separate  functions:  first,  to  provide 
hand-control  throttling  of  the  steam 
admitted  to  the  turbine  when  starting 
and  bringing  it  up  to  speed;  second, 
to  act  as  a  quick-closing  valve  when 
tripped  by  hand,  or  as  an  emergency 
valve  when  tripped  automatically. 

When  the  valve  is  shut,  either 
latched  or  unlatched,  there  is  full 
line  pressure  above  the  poppet  (3) 
entering  through  the  orifice  plug 
(40)  on  the  inlet  side  of  the  body 
casting. 

When  the  valve  is  unlatched  it 
cannot  be  opened  until  the  latching 
arrangement  has  been  set.  To  set  the 
latching  arrangement,  when  facing 
the  vertical  handwheel,  rotate  the 
handwheel  (38)  clockwise.  This  will, 
through  bevel  gears,  rotate  the  screw 
spindle  (14)  screwing  this  up  into  the 
valve  stem  nut  (15),  which  is  con- 
nected to  the  main  sliding  spindle. 
This  action  raises  the  trip  beam  (41) 
to  the  latched  position,  where  it  is 
held  in  place  by  the  trip  latch  (33). 
After  the  trip  beam  (41)  has  been 
engaged  with  the  trip  latch  (33),  ro- 
tate the  handwheel  in  a  counterclock- 
wise direction.  This  will  raise  the 
valve  stem  nut  (15)  and  the  valve 
spindle  lifting  the  pilot  valve  (42) 
from  its  seat. 

When  the  pilot  (42)  is  raised  from 
its  seat,  a  shoulder  provided  on  the 
valve  stem  (11)  engages  with  the 
collar  on  the  underside  of  the  poppet 
(3)   and  raises  the  poppet  from  the 


main  seat  (5).  When  the  pilot  valve 
(42)  is  opened,  but  before  the  main 
valve  is  unseated,  the  high-pressure 
steam  from  the  cylinder  discharges 
through  the  pilot  valve  and  the  ports 
located  in  the  poppet  neck  below  the 
pilot  seat  to  the  outlet  of  the  valve. 

The  pressure  in  the  cylinder  above 
the  poppet  and  the  pilot  valve  is 
thereby  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  the 
line  pressure,  as  the  pilot  valve  is 
graduated  so  that  it  will  pass  more 
steam  than  can  be  fed  into  the  cylin- 
der from  the  orifice  plug  (40). 

In  no  case  should  the  top  of  the 
poppet  be  permitted  to  contact  with 
the  underside  of  the  top  cover  (1), 
as  this  would  impose  a  heavy  reac- 
tionary load  on  the  trip  hook  and 
gear,  and  the  trip  rod  would  be  un- 
able to  disengage. 

The  trip  cylinder  (32)  is  connected 
hydraulically  in  series  with  the  oil 
release  valve  of  the  emergency  trip- 
ping device  and  the  operating  cylin- 
der of  the  steam  operating  valves  di- 
rect to  the  main  oil  pump.  (See  Fig. 
6.) 

When  the  emergency  governor  op- 
erates due  to  overspeed,  the  oil  re- 
lease valve  of  the  emergency  tripping 
device  will  open,  drain  the  oil  from 
the  cylinder  (32)  allowing  spring 
(26)  and  bellows  (29)  to  descend  to- 
gether with  the  trip  rod  (22),  causing 
the  pin  (43)  to  strike  trip  the  lever 
(19),  thereby  unlatching  the  trip 
latch  (33)  and  allow  the  spring  (39) 
to  close  the  valve. 

Operation 

The  turbine  should  always  be 
stopped  by  tripping  the  valve  shut. 

The  handwheel  (38)  should  then 
be  turned  to  the  valve-closed  position 
with  moderate  force  to  hold  the  valve 
to  its  seat  and  to  allow  the  trip  beam 
(41)  and  trip  latch  (33)  to  be  en- 
gaged preparatory  to  opening  the 
valve  again. 

When  the  valve  is  tripped,  all  mov- 
ing parts  connected  to  it  are  then  un- 
supported, so  that  their  weight,  plus 
the  force  of  the  spring  (39)  and 
steam  pressure  will  cause  the  valve  to 
close.  This  action  takes  place  whether 
the  valve  is  fully  open  or  only  partly 
open. 

To  close  the  valve  without  tripping 
when  used  as  throttle  valve,  or  in 
case  the  valve  is  held  open  because 
of  incrustations  on  its  inside  sliding 
surface,  turn  the  handwheel  (38) 
until  the  valve  is  seated. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  jam 
the  valve  open;  always  turn  the  hand- 
wheel  slightly  back  from  the  full- 
open  position. 
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Cast  Crank  Shafts  for 
Marine  Diesels 

The  technical  progress  being  made 
in  American  industry  under  the 
stresses    of    wartime    production    is 


strikingly  demonstrated  at  The 
Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation,  who 
recently  released  information  on  re- 
suits  obtained  in  their  exhaustive  tests 
for  replacing  engine  crank  shafts  of 


forged    steel    with    cast    Mechanite 
crank  shafts. 

A  comparison  of  the  methods  and 
materials  used  to  produce  heavy-duty 
engine  crank  shafts  brought  out  the 
unusual  savings  possibilities  that  can 
be  effected  in  modern  casting  pro- 
cedures over  conventional  methods. 
In  a  type  LS  Cooper-Bessemer  8  cyfl 
inder  marine  diesel  engine,  for  ex- 
ample, the  steel  ingot  from  which  tha 
crank  shaft  is  block-forged  weighs 
36,000  pounds,  but  the  completed 
shaft  weighs  only  12,000  pounds. 

Two-thirds  of  the  original  weigh! 
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The  manufacturers  of  the  new  equipment  announced  in  this  department  will  be  oleased 
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Send    me    descriptive    data    of    the    following    new    equipment    as    reviewed    in    your 


NAME 

BUSINESS 
ADDRESS 


(Identify  by  name  of  manufacturer  and  "machine j 
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PC-449  vessels  have  main  propulsion  en- 
gines of  diesel  design,  built  by  Cooper- 
Bessemer  Corp.  Mechanite  castings  are 
used  in  crank  shafts,  heads  and  cylinder 
liners. 


of  metal,  or  24,000  pounds  of  critical  II 
steel,  must  be  removed  by  various 
machining  operations,  such  as  sawing, 
chipping,  drilling,  turning  and  bor- 
ing, using  many  man  hours,  delay- 
ing delivery  schedules  and  keeping 
skilled  workers  from  other  important 
duties. 

The  increasing  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining crank  shaft  billet  steel,  and 
the  already  overburdened  condition 
of  available  forging  facilities,  have 
forced  engine  builders  to  recognize 
the  advancements  made  in  foundry 
techniques  and  practices.  The  com- 
pany's metallurgists  and  engineers 
were  among  the  first  in  this  group  to 
intensify  their  exploration  of  the  pos- 
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bilities  ol  cast  crank  shafts  for  their 
irge  line  of  diesel  and  gas  engines. 
In  order  to  compare  the  character 

mes  of  the  two  types  of  shafts,  a 
itiguc  machine,  oi  a  size  capable  ol 
tndling  a  complete  multi  •  throw 
rank  shaft,  was  constructed. 

The  success  of  cast  crank  shafts 
.•as  indicated  from  the  outset,  when 
he  first  shaft  selected  for  testing  a 
v.. i  throw  cast  shaft  with  -t^-in.- 
iameter  pins  and  journals,  counter- 
feights  cast  integral — was  tested  in 

7-inch  by  9-inch  two-cycle  gas  cn- 
inc. 

Results  indicated  the  feasibility  ol 
eplacing  the  steel  forging  with  a 
ileehanite  Metal  casting  without 
nodi  tying  crank  shaft  dimensions  for 
ngines  of  this  particular  design, 
"wclve  cast  shafts  were  produced  and 
ssenibled  into  engines  going  into  the 
eld  during  19?6.  All  shafts  pcr- 
ormed  satisfactorily  and  none  have 
iroken. 

A  series  of  similar  tests  on  rela- 
ively  larger  cast  crank  shafts  are 
till  in  process. 

Just  recently  a  6-throw  shaft  cast- 
ng  7  feet  8  inches  long,  with  5H' 
nch  pins  and  journals,  was  used  to 
eplacc  the  forged  steel  shaft  in  an 
S^-inch  by  11 -inch  diesel  engine. 

This  engine  was  operated  at  900 
lounds  peak  pressure  for  20,000,000 
evolutions  at  900  revolutions  per 
ninute.  When  the  bearings  were  re- 
noved  and  whiting  applied,  no  dis- 
ress  was  apparent  in  the  shaft. 

During  the  next  phase  of  the  test, 
!0,000,000  additional  revolutions 
were  run  at  900  revolutions  per  min- 
lte  and  1000  pounds  peak  pressure. 
Bearings  were  again  removed,  whit- 
ng  was  applied,  and  the  shaft  was 
till  in  perfect  condition. 

The  engine  was  then  operated  con- 
inuously  in  a  peak  critical  test  for 
six  days.  During  the  night  of  the 
sixth  day,  a  change  in  operating  effi- 


riency  indicated  that  the  shaft  had 

finally  failed. 

The  engine  was  operated  for  12 
hours  after  all  indications  had  pointed 
to  a  cracked  shaft.  An  examination 
showed  that  this  severe  test  had 
caused  a  fracture  extending  only  half- 
way through  the  shaft,  and  it  still 
continued  to  function,  attesting  to  the 
Strength  and  high  endurance  of  Mec- 
hanic Metal. 

These  crank  shafts  were  "as  cast" 
process  A  Meehanite,  stress-relieved 
but  not  heat-treated.  In  these  tests. 
forged  shafts  of  .45  carbon  steel  with 
a  minimum  tensile  strength  of  80,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  were  removed 
from  assembled  engines  and  replaced 
with  cast  Meehanite  shafts.  Pin  and 
journal  diameters,  and  crankweb 
thicknesses,  were  not  changed. 

As  a  result  of  the  corporation's  ex- 
tensive and  successful  cast  crank  shaft 
development  program,  a  number  of 
the  nation's  leading  machinery  build- 
ers have  turned  to  Cooper-Bessemer 
for  production  of  at  least  part  of  their 
crank  shaft  requirements. 

Freehand  Electrical  Marker 

H.  P.  Preis  Engraving  Machine 
Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  an- 
nounces the  addition  to  its  marking 
equipment  line  of  a  device  for  plac- 
ing numbers,  symbols  and  identifica- 
tions on  soft  or  hardened  steel,  alloy 
steels,  other  ferrous  alloys,  wrought 
iron  and  cast  iron.  Designed  primar- 
ily for  freehand  marking,  this  equip- 
ment can  be  used  also  as  an  attach- 
ment to  the  company's  Panto  Elec- 
trical Marker  for  pantographic  re- 
production. 

The  equipment  consists  of  a  special 
transformer  with  ten  voltage  stages 
controlled  by  a  convenient  rotary 
switch,  a  hand-held  marking  pencil, 
a  ground  plate  for  use  with  small 
work,  and  a  ground  clamp  for  large 
work.  The  voltage  selection  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  any  desired  depth 


This  large  crank  shaft,  cast  of  Meehanite  Metal  by  the  company  and  shown  in  its  rough-cast 
stage,  is  7  feet,  8-7/16  inches  in  length.  It  is  obvious  that  finishing  this  shaft  will  involve 
negligible  machining  and  waste  metal  compared  with  producing  the  same  shaft  by  block 
forging. 


of  marking,  from  the  faintest  line  to 
the  heaviest  arc  required  for  pene- 
trating through  scale  or  dirt  on  cast- 
ings or  heat-treated  parts.  A  pilot 
light  signals  when  the  current  is  on. 
Use  of  this  marker  does  not  magne- 
tise the  work. 

The  marking  point  is  made  of  a 
special  long-life  heat-resisting  alloy, 
and  is  threaded  into  the  holder  at  an 
angle  so  that  it  stands  vertical  to  the 
work  when  the  holder  is  placed  in  a 
normal  writing  position.  The  holder 
remains  cool  throughout  continuous 
operation,  due  to  a  heavy  cork  insu- 
lation and  a  hollow  construction 
which  permits  a  constant  flow  of  air 
through  the  entire  length  of  its  Bake- 
lite  sleeve. 

Use  of  this  device  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  stamping  parts  before 
heat-treating  them,  and  overcomes 
the  disadvantages  involved  in  acid 
marking. 

It  is  available  for  alternating  cur- 
rent, 115  or  230  volts,  25,  50,  or  60 
cycles. 

Thread-Tool  Grinding  Fixture 

A  new  thread-tool  grinding  fixture 
for  grinding  60°  and  29°  threading 
tool  bits  with  extreme  precision  is  an- 
nounced by  Robert  H.  Clark  Com- 
pany of  Los  Angeles,  manufacturers 
of  cutting  tools. 

This  fixture  has  no  graduated 
scales  or  moving  parts.  The  machin- 
ist slides  the  bit  into  the  holder, 
tightens  a  setscrew  and  places  the 
fixture  on  the  grinder  work  table, 
properly  positioned  for  the  thread 
angle  desired  as  indicated  on  the  fix- 
ture. This  automatically  holds  the  bit 
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securely  and  precisely  at  the  desired 
angle  to  the  grinding  wheel. 

The  design  makes  it  especially 
adaptable  for  use  with  a  magnetic 
chuck,  although,  if  desired,  it  can 
easily  be  clamped  to  the  work  table. 
The  special  tool  bit  holders  will  se- 
curely hold  round  or  square  tool  bits 
of  all  sises  from  V%"  to  5A"  for  cut' 
ting  right-  and  left-hand  threads. 

The  fixture  is  available  in  two 
standard  sues,  each  of  which  takes 
all  tool  bits  within  a  Vs"  to  Ye,"  range. 
One  model  is  designed  for  the  me- 
chanic's tool  kit;  the  second  performs 
exactly  the  same  work,  but  is  a  heavy- 
duty  shop  model.  A  third  model  is 
being  manufactured  for  grinding  the 
special  angles  on  blades  used  in  the 
Clark  .V  Blade  Adjustable  Hole  Cut- 
ter. 

Hermetically-Sealed 
Transformer 

A  new  moisture  and  dustproof 
transformer  that  meets  all  Navy  and 
other  specifications  for  hermetic  seal- 
ing is  announced  by  Peerless  Elec- 
trical Products  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
manufacturer  of  transformers  for  air- 
craft, marine  and  ordnance  installa- 
tions. 


Of  particular  value  where  damp- 
ness or  dust  protection  is  an  impor- 
tant factor,  the  transformers  use  glass 
or  porcelain  insulators  with  metal 
bands.  These  insulators  are  soldered 
into  the  transformer  case,  which  is  of 
cold-drawn  copper-plated  steel,  and 
thus  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
case.  As  in  all  of  the  company's 
transformers,  the  "Vac-sealing"  im- 
pregnation process  is  used,  insuring 
absolute  impregnation  without  sol- 
vents or  other  deleterious  material 
present  inside  the  coil.  This  is  ac- 
complished through  the  use  of  a  spe- 
cial type  of  impregnant  that  cures 
completely  under  heat. 

As  the  entire  manufacturing  opera- 
tion is  handled  in  the  company's 
plant,  the  transformers  may  be  quick- 
ly produced  in  any  desired  size  or 
capacity  to  specification. 


Plating  Extends  Tool  Life 

A  method  of  adding  a  paper-thin 
layer  of  chromium  to  worn  tools  and 
dies  so  they  can  "work  thousands  of 
hours  of  overtime"  in  the  production 
of  Army  ordnance  equipment  was  de- 
scribed recently  by  Edward  J.  Stone, 
manufacturing  engineer  at  the  East 
Springfield,  Mass.,  plant  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company.  This  plating  method,  so 
successful  that  tools  and  gages  have 
been  reclaimed  from  the  scrap  pile 
and  put  back  to  useful  work,  has  been 
a  great  salvation  for  overworked  ma- 
chines and  machine  tools. 

Chrome-plated    tools    outlast    un- 


plated  tools  by  as  much  as  20  to 
Plating  one  tool  at  the  Westinghou 
plant,  instead  of  the  frequent  grind 
ing    formerly    required,    saved    45 
pounds  of  critical  tool  steel  in  a  year. 
Another,    used    on    all    three    shifts 
round    the    clock,    once    had    to    bei 
ground  four  to  five  times  daily,  slow- 
ing   production    for    each    grinding. 
But  when  plated,  this  tool  was  used 
continuously  for  a  week  without  re- 
grinding  or  rcplating. 

Some  tools  can  be  re-equipped  fori 
many  hours  of  production  by  the  ad- 
dition of  only  one  to  three  ten-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  of  chrome,  or  one-i 
thirtieth  the  thickness  of  a  human 
hair.  The  heaviest  plate  (used  princi-l 
pally  on  gages)  is  five-thousandths! 
to  six-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thick'] 
ness.  Chrome-plating  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  every  tool. 

Plating  is  accomplished  by  im-j 
mersing  the  worn  tool  or  die,  sur- 
rounded by  a  coil  of  wire,  in  a  solu' 
tion  of  chromic  acid.  A  high  electric 
current  passing  through  the  coil 
drives  the  chromium  from  the  solu- 
tion and  onto  the  tool  at  the  rate  of 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch  per  hour 
Plating  at  a  faster  rate  results  in, 
softer  plate. 

Before  plating,  tools  and  dies  must, 
be  freed  of  all  burrs,  grooves  or  abra- 
sive scratches  by  grinding,  hand  lap- 
ping and  honing,  and  washed 
baths  of  alkali,  acid  and  boiling  water 
to  remove  any  impurities.  After  plat- 
ing, tools  are  passed  through  a  350^ 
degree  Fahrenheit  oil  bath  to  drive 
out  any  hydrogen  absorbed  during 
the  plating  process. 


AUTO   TRANSPORT  TRAILER   HAULS   LIFEBOATS 


This  big  Fruehauf  trailer  used  to  carry  new  automobil 
transports  lifeboats  to  Southern  shipyards.  This  traile 
each  24  feet  long  and  fully  loaded,  ready  to  go. 


;  to  dealers.    Today  it 
carries  four  lifeboats, 
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>pray-Degreasinq  Booth 

A  new  spray-degreasing  booth  just 
innounced  by  The  DeVilbiss  Com- 
sany,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  reported  to 
ximbine  those  features  which  have 
proved  themselves  most  desirable  in 
lundreds  of  units  built  by  this  manu- 
:acturer  for  industry  and  the  armed 
lervices  during  recent  years. 

In  view  of  the  war-born  shortage 
)f  organic  solvents  of  the  type  used 
n  degreasing  operations,  one  of  the 
nost  important  of  the  advantages 
rlaimed  for  this  booth  is  the  ability 
:o  hold  solvent  loss  to  barest  mini' 
num.  Engineered  for  safe  operation, 
:ven  when  hazardous  materials  of 
ligh  volatility  and  very  low  flash- 
point are  used,  the  unit  also  removes 
rumes  more  thoroughly  and  delivers 
i  more  forceful,  harder-driving  sol- 
vent spray,  according  to  reports. 

It  is  made  in  14-,  16-,  and  18-gage 
iteel.  Sizes  vary  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  products  to  be  han- 
Ued. 


Phenolic  Guide  for 
/alve  Stems 

Free  and  easy  operation  at  all  times 
s  one  of  many  advantages  claimed 


lor .(  newly-invented  Self  Alyn  ( ruide 
foi  Valve  Stem  Extensions 

The  unproved  guide  consists  of 
two  shape-molded  phenolic  laminated 
parts  (1);  a  large  outer  part,  called 

the  guide,  which  is  bolted  to  the 
bracket  (-),  a  Banged  bushing  which 
Boats  around  the  Btem  extension  and 
inside  the  guide,  being  held  in  place 
by  the  flange.  The  stem  extension 
turns  freely  in  the  bushing  and  the 
bushing  turns  freely  in  the  guide,  so 
that  tree  turning  is  doubly  insured. 
Installation  is  simplified,  since  the 
bushing  can  be  dropped  into  place 
after  the  guide  is  bolted  to  the 
bracket. 

The  laminated  phenolic  parts  have 
great  impact  strength  and  are  com- 
pletely free  from  any  tendency  to 
crack  or  split.  They  are  dimension- 
ally  stable,  non-corrosive  and  unaf- 
fected by  oil,  moisture  or  atmospheric 
conditions.  The  glass-smooth,  mold- 
hardened  surfaces  assure  free  turn- 
ing, and  sound-absorbing  qualities 
eliminate  metallic  noises. 

This  fitting  is  made  by  the  Gatke 
Corporation,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Special  Radio  Equipment 
For  Lifeboats 

Radio's  vital  wartime  role  of  sav- 
ing life  at  sea  is  sharply  emphasised 
in  the  story  of  84  men  who  recently 
returned  to  New  York  after  their 
ship,  the  Stag  Hound,  of  the  United 
States  Lines,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk 
off  the  coast  of  South  America. 

Adrift  several  hundred  miles  at 
sea  in  two  lifeboats,  which  lost  sight 
of  each  other,  the  Stag  Hound  crew 
maintained  voice  communication  by 
radiotelephone,  and  contacted  four 
potential  rescue  vessels  in  the  two 
days  that  elapsed  before  they  were 
picked  up. 

Both  the  Stag  Hound's  captain, 
Harold  T.  McCaw,  and  radio  opera- 
tor, Edward  F.  Wall,  credited  the  life- 
boat's special  radio  equipment  —  a 
combination  radiotelegraph-telephone 
unit,  powered  by  hand-cranked  gen- 
erator— with  effecting  their  rescue. 

This  lifeboat  radio  equipment 
built  in  a  single  compact  water-tight 
cabinet,  capable  of  transmitting 
across  several  hundred  miles  at  sea, 
has  been  installed  by  Radiomarine 
Corporation  of  America  on  scores  of 
American  vessels  in  recent  months. 


Gar-Bro    "Shimble." 

Something  New  in 
Wire  Rope  Fittings 

The  Gar-Bro  "Shimble"  is  so  called 
because  it  is  a  combination  shackle 
and  thimble.  This  new  wire  rope 
fitting  was  developed  basically  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  the  scarcity 
of  standard  shackles  and  thimbles. 
Since  its  development,  however,  it 
has  proved  itself  to  be  much  more 
efficient  in  its  application  to  and  pro- 
tection of  the  rope.  And  as  it  is  fab- 
ricated from  small  structural  steel 
plates,  it  is  also  assisting  in  the  war 
effort  by  utilising  non-critical  mate- 
rial as  well  as  overcoming  the  bottle- 
neck in  the  standard  shackle  and 
thimble  supply. 

Forged  from  heated  steel  plate  and 
shaped  to  the  correct  rope  radius,  the 
Shimble  is  rigid,  so  there  can  be  no 
distortion  under  load  with  conse- 
quent rope  damage,  as  sometimes  oc- 
curs with  elongated  thimbles.  Also 
it  may  be  welded  to  other  attach- 
ments, or  the  side  plates  may  be  bent 
to  fit  special  conditions  for  safe  and 
economical  connections.  Made  with 
open  and  close  ends,  it  is  adaptable  to 
a  multitude  of  uses  wherever  shackles 
or  sockets  are  used,  such  as  guy  an- 
chorages, tractor  hitches,  crane  slings, 
equalizers,  boom  topping,  or  turn- 
buckles.  Shimbles  are  available  in  all 
rope  sizes  from  %"  to  l^".  They 
are  manufactured  by  Garlinghouse 
Brothers,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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Launching  of 

U.  S.  S.  Coronado 

Down  the  ways  at  the  Consolidated 
Steel  Corporation's  yard  at  Wilmington, 
California. 


Revision  of  Barge  and 
Tug  Program 

Considering  the  improved  general 
shipping  situation  and  the  accelera- 
tion in  the  regular  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, the  Maritime  Commission  has 
announced  revision  of  its  wooden 
barge  and  tug  program.  The  need 
has  been  reduced  for  certain  types 
of  auxiliary  craft  ordered  when  the 
call  for  ships  was  most  insistent. 

The  original  contracts  called  for  33 
barges  of  180-foot  length,  six  of 
which  have  been  delivered  into  serv- 
ice, and  five  are  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion. The  remainder,  the  Com- 
mission announced,  must  be  deliv- 
ered on  or  before  December  31. 

Contracts  awarded  for  the  con- 
struction of  20  barges  of  274-foot 
length  requested  by  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation  for  the  New 
England  coal  trade  have  been  cut  in 
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half  in  view  of  the  improved  ship- 
ping situation. 

Also  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  22  ocean-going  wooden  tugs  have 
been  reduced,  leaving  14  to  be  com- 
pleted. Four  of  these  will  be  as- 
signed to  handle  coal  barges  for  the 
New  England  trade,  and  the  remain- 
der turned  over  to  the  British. 

Labor  Leader  Names 
Chosen  for  Liberty  Ships 

The  Maritime  Commission  has  an- 
nounced that  names  of  13  former 
labor  leaders  will  be  assigned  to  Lib- 
erty ships  scheduled  for  launching  in 
the  near  future.  Among  the  notables 
in  the  labor  world  are  Joshua  A. 
Leach,  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen;  Robert  Fechner, 
representative  of  the  AFL;  William 
B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
President  Wilson's  cabinet;  and  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  the  famous  columnist 
and  newspaper  critic,  who  was  the 
first  head  of  the  Newspaper  Guild. 
Incidentally,  Bethlehem-Fairf ield 
Shipyard  launched  the  S.  S.  Hey- 
wood  Broun  at  their  Labor  Day  pro- 
gram. 


Yard 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Wilmington,  Calif 

Walsh-Kaiser  Company,  Inc. 
Providence,  R.  I 


Construction  Awards 

Contracts  for  the  construction  M 
100  new-type  small  cargo  vessels  to! 
be  known  as  Cl-M-AVTs  have1  been 
awarded  to  seven  shipbuilding  com-i 
panies,  the  Maritime  Commission  re»i 
cently  announced. 

Designed  for  transoceanic  service, 
the  new  vessels  will  be  approximately 
4000  deadweight  tons.  Three  hun 
dred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  they 
will  be  diesel  propelled,  and  will  be 
slightly  faster  than  the  Liberty  ship. 

A  complete  list  of  the  yards  and 
the  number  of  vessels  they  will  build 
follows: 

Number  of 

Yard  Vessels 

Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders,  Inc. 

Superior,  Wis 28 

Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 16 

Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Calif 12 

Barnes-Duluth  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Duluth,  Minn 12 

Froemming  Brothers 

Milwaukee,   Wis 10 

Globe  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Superior,  Wis 8 

Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc. 
Beaumont,  Texas  14 


Contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
the  construction  of  70  new  vessels, 
including  6  C-type  and  64  special 
type,  the  Maritime  Commission  has 
announced. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contracts 
all  the  vessels,  with  the  exception  of 
29  of  the  special  type,  are  to  be  de- 
livered into  active  service  during 
1944. 

A  list  of  the  yards  and  the  vessels 
they  will  build  follows: 


Number  of  Vessels 

Type 

6 

C-type 

32 

Special    type 

32 

Special  type 

70 

August's  Production  Record 

The  Maritime  Commission  reports 
that  during  the  month  of  August 
the  nation's  shipyards  delivered  164 
cargo  vessels,  totaling  1,697,400  dead- 
weight tons,  which  included  110  Lib- 
erty ships,  15  C-types,  15  Maritime 

Re8'on  Vessel: 

West  Coast  35 

East  Coast  53 

Gulf  Coast   19 

Great  Lakes 7 


Commission  tankers,  1  private  tanker, 
4  Maritime  Commission  coastal  tank- 
ers, 2  private  coastal  tankers,  6  spe- 
cial types,  6  seagoing  tugs,  2  ore  car- 
riers and  4  concrete  barges. 

A  break-down  of  the  month's  pro- 
duction is  shown  below: 


Deadweight  Tons 

882,100 

603,300 

170,200 

41,800 


Percentage 

51.79 

35.54 

10.03 

2.46 
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August  production  ran  up  a  new 
acord  tor  ships  delivered  by  an  in 
Ijvidual  yard  when  the  l'erm.mente 
tlet.ds  Corporation  oi  Richmond, 
California,  delivered  27  Liberty  ships 
nto  service.  Meanwhile  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,   Portland, 


Oregon,  delivered  17  and  the  1 

yard,   Bethlehem-Fairficld,  Baltimore. 
Maryland,  produced  16. 

The  number  and  types  of  ships 
built  by  all  the  yards  during  the 
month  follow: 


SHIPYARD  No.  of  Vessels  Type  of  Vessel 

Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  2  Tankers 

Mobile,  Alabama 

American  Shipbuilding  Company 1  Ore  Carrier 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc 1  Sea-Going  Tug 

Westwego,   Louisiana 

Barnes-Duluth   Shipbuilding  Co 4  Coastal  Tankers 

Dulath,  Minnesota 

Barrett   &   Hilp 1  Concrete  Barge 

San  Francisco,  California 

Bethlehem-Fairfield   Shipyard,   Inc 16  Liberty 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.  1  C-3  Cargo 

Sparrows  Point,  Maryland  2  Tankers 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation 15  Liberty 

Wilmington,  California 

Concrete  Ship  Constructors 3  Concrete  Barges 

National  City,  California 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd 5  C-l  Cargo 

Wilmington,  California  1  Special  Type 

Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co 1  C-2  Cargo 

Kearny,  New  Jersey  1  Special  Type 

Froemming  Brothers  1  Sea-Going  Tug 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

General  Ship  and  Engine  Works 1  Sea-Going  Tug 

East  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works 1  Ore  Carrier 

River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Houston  Shipbuilding  Corporation 7  Liberty 

Houston,  Texas 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Inc 2  Liberty 

Brunswick,  Georgia 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 2  Liberty 

Panama  City,  Florida 

Kaiser  Company,   Inc 1  Special  Type 

(Richmond  Shipyard  No.  3) 
Richmond,  California 

Kaiser   Company,   Inc 4  Tankers 

Swan  Island,  Portland,  Oregon 

Kaiser  Company,   Inc 3  Special  Type 

Vancouver,  Washington 

Lancaster  Iron  Works.  Inc 1  Coastal  Tanker 

Perryville,  Maryland 

Marinship  Corporation   1  Tanker 

Sausalito,  California  1  Liberty 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company 4  C-2  Cargo 

Oakland,  California 

New  England  Shipbuilding  Corporation 8  Liberty 

South  Portland,  Maine 

North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Company 8  Liberty 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation 17  Liberty 

Portland,  Oregon 

Pendleton  Shipyards  Company,  Inc 1  Sea-Going  Tug 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Pennsylvania   Shipyards,   Inc 1  C"1  Cargo 

Beaumont,  Texas  2  Sea-Going  Tugs 

Permanente  Metals  Corporation 27  Liberty 

Richmond,  California 

Pusey  and  Jones  Corporation 1  C-l  Cargo 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Company 3  Liberty 

Jacksonville,  Florida 
Southeastern  Shipbuilding  Corporation  4  Liberty 

Savannah,  Georgia 
Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company  6  Tankers 

Chester,  Pennsylvania 

Welding   Shipyards,   Inc 1  Tanker 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Company 2  C-3  Cargo 

San  Francisco,  California 


250  Club  Members 

First  to  join  the  exclusive  250  Club 
was  Permanente  Metals  Corporation 
yard  at  Richmond,  California,  when 
it  delivered  its  250th  vessel  on  July 
19.  Now  another  Kaiser  yard,  Ore 
gon  Shipbuilding  Corporation  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  entered  the 
shipbuilding  world's  most  exclusive 
circle  by  delivering  its  250th  ship  to 
the  Victory  Fleet  on  September  13, 
the  S.  S.  John  I.  Nolan. 

California  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion on  August  30  joined  the  inner 
circle  of  250  Club  membership  when 
the  S.  S.  Albert  P.  Ryder,  a  truly 
Gold  Star  ship,  was  launched  at  the 
Bechtel-McCone  yard.  The  sponsor, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Corrente  of  Pasadena, 
was  a  Gold  Star  sister;  the  matron  of 
honor,  Mrs.  Fred  Stubbe,  of  Lomita, 
a  Gold  Star  mother,  The  christening 
party  represented  the  75  employees 
of  Calship  who  have  lost  members  of 
their  immediate  families  in  the  armed 
forces. 


September  Launchings 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  Wilmington,  California, 
launched  on  September  17  the  U.S.S. 
Gallup  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Earlier 
in  the  month  another  ship  for  the 
Commission  and  Navy  was  sent  down 
the  ways  of  this  yard,  the  U.  S.  S. 
Bisbee,  on  September  7.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  yard  launched  the 
S.  S.  Cape  St.  Roque  for  the  Liberty 
shipbuilding  program. 


Escort  Carrier 
Launched 

Launch   of   an   escort   carrier   at   Kaiser 
Company,   Inc.,  Vancouver,   Washington. 
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MARINE   DEPARTMENT 

AETNA     INSURANCE  CO. 

QUEEN     INSURANCE  CO. 

MARITIME   INSURANCE  CO.,  LTD. 

FIDELITY    PHENIX    FIRE    INS.  CO. 

Commercial   Hull   Dept. 
AUTOMOBILE      INS.      CO. 


MATHEWS      &      LIVINGSTON 

MARINE  UNDERWRITERS 

200  BUSH  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO 

Offices  at:  Colman  Blag.,  Seattle  •  111  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


NEW  FRIGATE  LAUNCHED 

Waving  good  luck  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Albuquerque  are  (left  to  right)  Mrs.  B.  L.  Livingstone, 
sponsor:  Miss  Ann  Krohn,  flower  girl;  Mrs.  Kenneth  Krohn.  maton  of  honor.  The  ship 
was  launched  at  Richmond  Shipyard  No.  4,  Richmond,  Calif.,  on  September  14. 

(OHkial  U.  S.  Navy  photograph) 


Cutter  Hornbeam 
Launched  at  Duluth 

The  180-foot  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
Hornbeam  slid  down  the  ways  at 
Marine  Iron  ii  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Du- 
luth, Minn.,  on  August  14.  At  the 
ceremonies,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Jennison,  wife 
of  Commander  Jennison,  U.S.C.G.R. 
(T.),  of  the  Naval  Engineering  Sec- 
tion at  Coast  Guard  Headquarters, 
acted  as  sponsor  of  the  cutter. 


200th  Liberty  Ship 

Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc., 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  launched  on 
September  11  their  200th  Liberty 
ship,  the  S.  S.  Hawkins  Fudske, 
which  marked  the  high  point  in  a 
steady  climb  in  the  output  of  ships  in 
this  yard.  In  addition  to  the  200  Lib- 
erty ships  built  by  the  yard,  30  spe- 
cial-type ships  of  complicated  design 
have  been  built,  necessitating  conver- 
sion of  a  large  portion  of  the  yard's 
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facilities    over    a    period    of    several 
months. 

In  recognition  of  the  shipyard's 
production  efforts,  the  Maritime 
Commission  has  made  presentation 
of  the  Maritime  "M"  Burgee  and  the 
Maritime  Eagle  awards,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  highest  award  possible  for  the 
Commission  to  confer  upon  any  ship- 
yard. 

S.  S.  Annie  Oakley 

California  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion recently  launched  another  10,- 
500-ton  Liberty  ship,  Calship's  255th 
vessel,  the  S.  S.  Annie  Oakley.  Spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Wayne  Cave,  wife  of 
the  reporter  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Harbor,  the  ship  was  named 
after  the  famous  markswoman  and 
vaudeville  performer.  In  1885  she 
was  connected  with  Buffalo  Bill's 
Wild  West  Show  as  a  feature  attrac- 
tion, and  later  toured  Europe  as  a 
headliner  with  her  snapshooting 
talent.  B 


Permanente  Metals  Deliver 

With  the  launching  of  the  S.  S. 
John  W.  Hoyt  and  S.  S.  John  Reed 
on  August  30,  Liberty  ship  deliveries 
from  the  Permanente  Metals  Corpo- 
ration shipyards  at  Richmond,  Calif., 
reached  a  total  of  27  vessels  in  Au- 
gust, one  more  than  its  national  all- 
time  record  of  26  in  July,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  company  offi- 
cials. 

The  shipways  of  these  yards,  which 
in  a  bare  two  years  rose  out  of  mud 
flats  on  the  northeast  shore  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  to  record-breaking 
shipbuilding  feats,  launched  their  i 
300th  Liberty  ship,  the  S.  S.  Wayne 
MacVcagh,  on  September  1  at  Ship- 
yard No.  2,  Richmond. 


Admission  Day  Launching 

California's  Governor  Earl  Warren 
gave  an  Admission  Day  salute  to  the 
shipbuilders  at  the  Permanente 
Metals  Corporation  shipyards,  then 
joined  in  the  launching  ceremonies  at 
which  Mrs.  Warren  sponsored  the 
S.  S.  Benjamin  H.  Brewster  on  Sep- 
tember 9. 

Adding  a  new  note  in  launching 
ceremonies,  the  sponsor  broke  the 
bottle  of  champagne  over  a  golden 
California  bear  painted  on  the  hull 
of  the  306th  vessel,  to  symbolize  the 
State's  birthday.  This  vessel  was  list- 
ed as  the  741st  merchant  ship  to  be 
built  by  the  shipyards  in  California  as 
this  State's  contribution  to  the  na- 
tion's wartime  shipbuilding  program. 


Sparrows  Point  Yard 
Launches  Tankers 

The  Bethlehem  -  Sparrows  Point 
Shipyard,  Inc.,  recently  launched  two 
huge  tankers,  one  for  the  Navy,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Caliente,  named  after  the 
river  Rio  Oja  Caliente,  which  runs 
through  northern  New  Mexico;  and 
the  S.  S.  Occidental,  the  10th  of  a 
group  of  1 3  tankers  of  its  type  to  be 
launched  this  year  by  Sparrows  Point 
Yard. 
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a\  director  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  addressing  the 
of  the  Propeller  Club  at  Shipbuilding  Day  Luncheon. 
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AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDERS 
by  C.  W.  Flesher 

The  record  to  date  is  indeed  out- 
standing! Each  day  finds  an  average 
of  over  five  ocean-going  cargo  ships 
delivered  into  service  giving  an  esti- 
mated gigantic  total  of  19,000,000 
tons  for  1943. 

West  Coast  shipbuilders  should  be 
especially  proud,  because  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  this  tonnage  is  being 


constructed  in  their  yards  and  be- 
cause they  have  produced  these  ships 
at  the  lowest  cost  with  the  least 
number  of  man  hours  and  at  the  fast- 
est rate. 

The  Axis  U  boats  have  failed  due 
to  the  excellent  work  of  our  Navy  in 
stopping  them  and  to  the  magnificent 
work  of  our  shipbuilders  in  deliver- 
ing ships  at  the  rate  greatly  in  excess 
of  sinkings. 
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Sea  power — fighting  and  merchant 
ships — is  sure  to  bring  us  closer  each 
day  to  Victory. 

After  victory  what  then?  Perhaps 
our  biggest  problem  at  the  end  of  the 
war  will  be  the  Liberty  Fleet  which 
will  comprise  a  fifth  or  more  of  the 
world's  tonnage.  The  American  ship- 
ping industry  will  do  well  to  give 
thought  to  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
these  ships.    Should  they:,  go  to  for- 
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General     views    of    the     Propeller 
Club's  Shipbuilding  Day  Luncheon. 


eign  nations;  be  sold  to  speculative 
operators;  or  be  maintained  in  re- 
serve by  the  Government?  Proposals 
along  all  of  these  lines  are  now  pend' 
ing. 

All  long'range  ships  we  are  now 
building  are  standardised  ships.  This 
standardisation  has  not  been  at  the 
sacrifice  of  speed,  propulsive  effi- 
ciency, quality  or  fuel  economy. 
Standardization  should  lower  both 
original  cost  and  maintenance  costs. 

The  influence  of  the  airplane  on 
ship  operation  after  the  war  is  an 
unknown  quantity  that  must  be 
placed  high  on  the  agenda  of  post- 
war shipping  plans. 

We  have  forged  ahead  in  many 
other  fields  by  making  existing  meth- 
ods obsolete.  We  must  retain  that 
same  viewpoint  if  we  are  to  forge 
ahead  in  shipping. 

There  is  still  much  we  can  do  to 
make  our  ships  more  economical — to 
increase  their  turnaround  and  there- 
by make  their  earning  power  greater. 

Light  weight  alloy  metals,  the  diesel 
engine,  gas  turbines,  higher  steam 
pressures,  are  all  fields  that  need  ma- 
rine engineering  research.  In  all  these 
lines  our  research  laboratories  are 
constantly  making  available  large 
funds  of  scientific  knowledge  which 
can  be  applied  by  marine  engineer 
and  naval  architect. 
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ORTOFS 


American  ingenuity  solved  the  gi- 
gantic problem  of  building  ships  for 
the  war,  and  the  American  bold  ap- 
proach will  be  the  only  way  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  postwar  shipping 
problems. 


You  men  of  the  Propeller  Club  de- 
serve much  credit  for  the  tremen- 
dous support  you  have  given  the 
shipbuilding  industry  during  the  pres- 
ent global  war.   I  know  you  will  con- 


tinue to  support  the  Merchant  Fleet 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
our  nation  and  world  commerce,  and 
toward  this  end  I  trust  we  will  con- 
tinue to  go  forward  together. 


OCTOBER     •      1943 
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At  the  fable  of  honor  were  Lee  Dong,  president  of  the  Chinese  Six  Companies,  San  Francisco;  Wm.  Montgomery,  Foreign  Trade  Manager  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Capt.  M.  H.  Davis  of  the  U.  S.  Navy;  K.  L.  Kwong,  president  of  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce;  David  E.  Scoll.  Assistant  to  Rear 
Admiral  Emory  S.  Land  of  the  U.S.M.C.;  Hon.  C.  J.  Feng,  Consul  General  at   San  Francisco.    On  the  right  page  appear  Toastmaster  M.  J.   Buckley,  vice 
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I,  J.  Buckley  with  San  Francisco's  Consul  General  of  the  Chinese  National  Government, 
Ion.  C.  J.  Feng   (left),  and  Dr.  T.  V.  Soong's  official  representative,  Sih  Zung  Yang. 
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With  their  goal  set  at  further 
cementing  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China,  the  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  designated  agent 
of  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
and  China  Defense  Supplies,  Inc.,  re- 
cently brought  representatives  of  the 
two  nations  together  to  map  further 
plans  for  defeating  the  common  en- 
emy. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  turning  over  to  China  of 
two  Liberty  ships — the  S.  S.  Chung 
Shan  and  the  S.  S.  Chung  Cheng. 
The  first  ship  was  turned  over  to  the 
Chinese  officials  at  Richmond  Yard 
Two  of  the  Permanente  Metals  Corp. 
The  vessel's  name  is  the  formal  name 
of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  first  president  of 
the  Chinese  republic. 

The  second  ship  bears  the  formal 
name  of  the  Republic's  present  presi- 
dent, Chiang  Kai-shek. 
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president  of  American  President  Lines,  who  lent 
plenty  of  sparkle  to  the  occasion  with  his  char- 
acteristic wit;  Sih  Zung  Yang,  representing  Dr. 
T.  V.  Soong:  E.  Russell  Luti,  vice  president  of 
APL;  Colonel  John  H.  Mellon  and  Paul  Leake. 
Collector  of  the  Port. 


C.  T.  Feng,  Chinese  Consul  General 
at  San  Francisco,  speaking  for  For- 
eign Minister  T.  V.  Soong,  declared 
"your  war  is  our  war,  and  more  ships 
will  mean  more  cargoes  for  your  men 
and  our  men." 

David  E.  Scoll,  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration assistant  to  Rear  Ad- 
miral Emory  S.  Land,  assured  Mr. 
Fen  that  the  delivery  of  the  ships 
marked  the  beginning  of  China's  re- 
construction. 

Although  the  ships  have  been 
turned  over  to  China,  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  will  retain  title 
to  them.  They  will  operate  with  Chi- 
nese crews  and  American  officers  by 
the  American  President  Lines  for  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Others  present  at  the  luncheon  eel 
ebration  were  Sih-Zung  Yang,  repre 
senting  Dr.  Soong;  Tseng  Kuan 
Hsun,  China  Defense  Supplies 
George  Y.  L.  Wu,  Chinese  Vice  Con 
sul  at  New  York,  and  many  promi 
nent  San  Francisco  Chinese. 


Committees  for  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Conference 

and 
17th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 


Front  Row— reading  left  to  right:  Lewis  L.  Smith,  vice  chairman,  Ladies  Cj 
A-Si!5'  "u't h.airman'  Fl"once  Committee;  O.  B.  Whitaker,  president,  Port  o 
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Resolutions  Committee;  Harmon 
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&onfietence  to  Convene 


With  its  keynote  geared  to  plan- 
ning the  transition  of  American  ship- 
building and  shipping  from  war  to 
peace,  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Conference  is  being  held  Oc- 
tober 14-15  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York,  in  conjunction  with  the 
17th  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States. 

Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  head 
of  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
and  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  is  scheduled 
to  deliver  the  principal  address  at  the 
Annual  Dinner  October  15,  and  Rear 
Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, is  the   presiding  officer  at  the 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Conference  which 
convenes  earlier  the  same  day. 

The  following  panel  discussions  are 
being  featured  at  the  Conference  un- 
der the  guidance  of  chairmen  chosen 
for  their  experience: 

Federal  Legislation— R.  J.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute,  Inc. 

Training  Program  —  Captain  Ed- 
ward Macauley,  Member,  United 
States  Maritime  Commission. 

Stevedoring  &.  Cargo  Handling 
Joseph  P.  Ryan,  President,  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association. 

Public  Relations— Tom  Beck  Pres- 
ident, Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co. 


Maritime  Safety— B.  O.  Pickard, 
Waterfront  Employers  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Finance — L.  D.  Parmelee,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  AGWI  Steam- 
ship Lines,  Inc. 

Marine  Insurance  —  Henry  Reed, 
President,  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America. 

Education  of  Marine  Workers — 
Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  Vice  President,  Per- 
manent^ Metals,  Inc. 

Air  Transport — John  E.  Slater,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President,  American  Ex- 
port Lines,  Inc. 

Diesel  Engine  Propulsion  in  the 
Postwar  Era— A.  R.  McMullin,  Nord- 
berg  Manufacturing  Company. 
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Among  the  leading  speakers  are  J. 

Lewis  Luckenbach,  President  of  the 

American    Bureau   oi    Shipping;   H. 

h  Smith.  President  of  th«   Na 

tion.il  Council  of  American  Ship 
builders;  Frank  J.  Taylor,  President 
it  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute;  A.  T.  Wood,  President. 
Lake  Carriers  Association;  and  John 
P.  Frey.  President  of  the  Metal 
fades  Department,  American  Feder 

ation  of  L.ihor. 

Very  encouraging  is  the  interest  in 
American  shipping  manifested  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  as  demon- 
strated in  the  Conference  reserva- 
tions. This  interest  not  only  comes 
from  those  directly  engaged  in  mari- 
time enterprise  but  emanates  from  all 
branches  of  our  national  life. 

In  this  connection  the  following 
communication  from  Rear  Admiral 
Emory  S.  Land,  USN,  admirably  ex- 
presses the  official  viewpoint  of  the 
value  of  the  Conference: 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Tode 
Honorary  President 
American  Merchant  Marine  Confer- 
ence 
17  Battery  Place 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Tode: 

Four  cents  out  of  each  American's 
tax  and  War  Bond  dollar  for  the  last 
year  has  been  invested  in  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine.  I  say  "invest- 
ed" because  that  four  cents  plus  the 
brains  and  the  sweat  and  the  grime  of 
the  Nation's  shipbuilding  labor  and 
management  have  produced  an  aver- 
age of  five  ships  a  day  every  day,  to 
make  our  merchant  fleet  second  to 
none  in  the  world. 

I  say  "invested"  because  although 
their  own  vessels  have  been  tempo- 
rarily taken  from  them,  the  Nation's 
operators,  through  their  skill  and  ex- 
perience and  extreme  devotion  to 
duty,  have  made  the  operation  of  our 
great  wartime  merchant  fleet  second 
to  none  in  the  world. 

The  builders,  the  operators,  the 
crews  and  the  Americans  who  pay 
taxes  and  buy  bonds  together  have 
placed  our  ships  in  a  commanding 
position  in  the  trade  of  a  world  at 
war.  It  is  through  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Conference  that  the  Nation's  need 
for  shipping  in  peace,  as  well  as  in 
war,  can  be  stressed  and  through 
which  our  wartime  position  will  be 
retained  when  the  world  is  again  at 
peace. 

Sincerely  yours, 
E.  S.  Land,  Chairman. 


Mullenbach's  Saga 

The   Mullenbach    Electrical    Mfg 

Co.  was  organized  in   1927  for  the 

purpose  ol    manufacturing   products 

trical  distribution  and  control. 

including  power  distribution  switch 

boards,  power  and  light  panels,  motor 
control  panels,  wiring  gutter,  pull 
boxes,  telephone  cabinets,  miscella- 
neous metering  equipment. 

The  plant  has  the  latest  type  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  including 
two  of  the  latest  model  Acme  pro- 
jection welders  and  has  punch  press 
capacity  from  one  to  one  hundred 
tons.  Also,  it  is  equipped  with  com- 
plete tool  and  die  shop;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  an  experimental  labora- 
tory for  research  and  development  01 
new  products. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  many  new 
products  have  been  manufactured,  in- 
cluding gun  camera  mounts  for  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Ordnance; 
torpedo  charging  rheostats  for  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Ships:  switch- 
boards and  panelboards  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks; 
steel  enclosures  for  watertight  door 
switches,  in  accordance  with  U.  S. 
Navy  specifications;  also  they  manu- 
facture under  their  own  patent  and 
trade  name  of  "Arctrol,"  a  foot-oper- 
ated remote  control  for  dc  arc  weld- 
ing machines,  which  varies  the  heat 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
work,  material,  and  operation. 

Gold  Star  Awards 

An  additional  gold  star,  for  con- 
tinued production  achievement,  to  be 
added  to  the  Maritime  "M"  pennant 
has  been  awarded  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  to  The 
Edward  Valve  6?  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  East 
Chicago,  Ind. 


of   Western    Fibergl 


Glass  Insulation 

Fiberglas  Marine  and  Industrial 
Insulations  .tv.J  Dust  Stop  Filters 
manufactured  by  the  Owens  Corning 

Fiberglas  Corporation  are  now  dis- 
tributed in  Northern  California  by 
a   new  company,  the  Western  Fiber- 


C.  A.  Leighton 

glas  Supply,  Ltd.,  with  offices  at  739 
Bryant  Street,  San  Francisco,  7,  Cali- 
fornia. 

This  new  organization  handles  Fi- 
berglas and  associated  products  ex- 
clusively, and  maintains  an  adequate 
and  competent  engineering  and  office 
staff  to  serve  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try. 

Operations  are  in  charge  of  Gayle 
R.  Dutton  and  C.  A.  Leighton,  both 
having  long  experience  in  the  insu- 
lation field.  Mr.  Leighton  was  for- 
merly manager  of  the  Cork  Insulation 
Company  in  Seattle,  and  later  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Dutton  was  recently 
manager  of  the  Fiberglas  department 
of  Pacific  Coast  Aggregates,  Inc. 
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With  its  keynote  geared  to  plan- 
ning the  transition  of  American  ship- 
building and  shipping  from  war  to 
peace,  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Conference  is  being  held  Oc- 
tober 14-15  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York,  in  conjunction  with  the 
17th  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States. 

Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  head 
of  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
and  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  is  scheduled 
to  deliver  the  principal  address  at  the 
Annual  Dinner  October  15,  and  Rear 
Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, is  the  presiding  officer  at  the 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Conference  which 
convenes  earlier  the  same  day. 

The  following  panel  discussions  are 
being  featured  at  the  Conference  un- 
der the  guidance  of  chairmen  chosen 
for  their  experience: 

Federal  Legislation — R.  J.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute,  Inc. 

Training  Program  —  Captain  Ed- 
ward Macauley,  Member,  United 
States  Maritime  Commission. 

Stevedoring  &  Cargo  Handling- 
Joseph  P.  Ryan,  President,  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association. 

Public  Relations— Tom  Beck,  Pres- 
ident. Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co. 


Maritime  Safety — B.  O.  Pickard, 
Waterfront  Employers  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Finance — L.  D.  Parmelee,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  AGWI  Steam- 
ship Lines,  Inc. 

Marine  Insurance  —  Henry  Reed, 
President,  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America. 

Education  of  Marine  Workers — 
Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  Vice  President,  Per- 
manente  Metals,  Inc. 

Air  Transport — John  E.  Slater,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President,  American  Ex- 
port Lines,  Inc. 

Diesel  Engine  Propulsion  in  the 
Postwar  Era— A.  R.  McMullin,  Nord- 
berg  Manufacturing  Company. 
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ng  the  leading  speakers  are  J. 
Lewis  Luckenbach,  President  of  the 
American  Bureau  .it  Shippinj  II 
parish  Smith,  President  of  t! 
bona]  Council  of  American  Ship 
builders;  Frank  J.  Taylor,  President 
nt  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute;  A.  T.  Wood,  President, 
Lake  Carriers  Association;  and  John 
P.  Prey,  President  of  the  Metal 
Trades  Department,  American  Feder 
ition  of  Labor, 

Very  encouraging  is  the  interest  in 
American  shipping  manifested  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  as  demon 
Btrated  in  the  Conference  reserva 
tions.  This  interest  not  only  comes 
from  those  directly  engaged  in  mari- 
time enterprise  hut  emanate?  from  all 
branches  of  our  national  life. 

In  this  connection  the  following 
communication  from  Rear  Admiral 
Emory  S.  Land,  USN,  admirably  ex- 
presses the  official  viewpoint  ol  tin- 
value  of  the  Conference: 

Mr.  Arthur  M.  Tode 

Honorary  President 

American  Merchant  Marine  Confer 

ence 
17  Battery  Place 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Tode: 

Four  cents  out  of  each  American's 
tax  and  War  Bond  dollar  for  the  last 
year  has  been  invested  in  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine.  I  say  "invest- 
ed" because  that  four  cents  plus  the 
brains  and  the  sweat  and  the  grime  of 
the  Nation's  shipbuilding  labor  and 
management  have  produced  an  aver- 
age of  five  ships  a  day  every  day,  to 
make  our  merchant  fleet  second  to 
none  in  the  world. 

I  say  "invested"  because  although 
their  own  vessels  have  been  tempo- 
rarily taken  from  them,  the  Nation's 
operators,  through  their  skill  and  ex- 
perience and  extreme  devotion  to 
duty,  have  made  the  operation  of  our 
great  wartime  merchant  fleet  second 
to  none  in  the  world. 

The  builders,  the  operators,  the 
crews  and  the  Americans  who  pay 
taxes  and  buy  bonds  together  have 
placed  our  ships  in  a  commanding 
position  in  the  trade  of  a  world  at 
war.  It  is  through  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Conference  that  the  Nation's  need 
for  shipping  in  peace,  as  well  as  in 
war,  can  be  stressed  and  through 
which  our  wartime  position  will  be 
retained  when  the  world  is  again  at 
peace. 

Sincerely  yours, 
E.  S.  Land,  Chairman 


Mullenbach's  Saga 

Tin-    Mul' 
purpose  ol   manufacturing   product! 

tor  electrical  distribution  ,unl  control, 

including  power  distribution  switch 
boards,  power  and  light  panels,  motor 

control    panels,    wiring    muter,    pull 

telephone   cabinets,   miscella 
neous  metering  equipment. 

The   plant   has  the  latest   type   m.i 

chinery    and    equipment,    including 

two   oi    the    l.itc-t    model    Acme    pro 

jection  welders  and  has  punch  press 
capacity  from  one  to  "in-  hundred 

tun-  Also,  it  is  equipped  with  com 
plete  tool  and  die  shop;  and  m  addi 
tion  to  this,  an  experimental  labora- 
tory for  research  and  development  of 
new  products. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  many  new 
products  have  been  manufactured,  in- 
cluding gun  camera  mounts  for  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Ordnance: 
torpedo  charging  rheostat--  tor  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Ships:  switch- 
boards and  panelboarde  for  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks; 
steel  enclosures  tor  watertight  door 
switches,  in  accordance  with  U.  S. 
Navy  specifications  also  they  manu- 
facture under  their  own  patent  and 
trade  name  of  "Arctrol,"  a  toot  oper 
ated  remote  control  for  dc  arc  weld 
ing  machines,  which  varies  the  heat 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
work,  material,  and  operation. 

Gold  Star  Awards 

An  additional  gold  star,  for  con- 
tinued production  achievement,  to  be 
added  to  the  Maritime  "M"  pennant 
has  been  awarded  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  to  The 
Edward  Valve  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  East 
Chicago,  Ind. 


Goyle    R.    Dutton    of   Western    Fibcrqlo 
Supply,  Ltd. 


Glass  Insulation 
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a  new  company,  the  VA 


C  A.  Leighton 

glas  Supply,  Ltd.,  with  offices 
Bryant  Street.  San  Francisco.  7,  Cali- 
fornia. 

This  new  organization  handles  Pi- 
berglas  and  associated  produ  I 
clusively,  and  maintains  an  adequate 
and  competent  engineering  and  office 
staff  to  serve  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try. 

Operations  are  in  charge  ol  Gayle 
R.  Dutton  and  C.  A.  Leighton,  both 
having  long  experience  in  the  insu 
lation  field.  Mr.  Leighton  « 
merly  manager  of  the  Cork  Insulation 
(  lompany  in  Seattle,  and  later  m  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Dutton  was  recently 
manager  of  the  Fiberglas  department 
of  Pacific  Coast  Aggregates,  Inc. 
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Semi-finished  split-end  eccentric  rods,  valve  stems    etc 


Los  Angeles  Division  of 
Allegheny-Ludlum  Steel 

Production  of  steam  hammer  forg- 
ings  of  special  shapes  such  as  re- 
quired  by  Pacific  Coast  shipyards, 
munitions  makers  and  aircraft  plants, 
is  now  under  way  in  the  recently 
established  Los  Angeles  division  plant 
of  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corpora- 
tion which  has  acquired  the  plant 
and  three  and  one-half  acre  property 
of  the  C-B-S  Steel  6?  Forge  Company. 

W.  F.  Detwiler,  chairman  of  the 
board,  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  entry  into  the  Pacific 
Coast  field,  has  long  fostered  the  idea 
of  manufacturing  on  the  Coast,  and 
it  is  his  idea  that  after  the  war  emer- 
gency is  over,  to  expand  the  Los  An- 
geles division  facilities  to  go  into  ac- 
tual production  of  steel  made  in  the 
firm's  eastern  mills.  This  range  of 
production  covers  a  variety  of  special 
high  alloy  steels,  stainless  steels,  heat 
resistant  and  abrasion  resistant  steels 
in  the  form  of  forgings  and  centrif- 
ugal castings,  and  special  castings  for 
the  aircraft  industry. 

James  H.  Spade,  for  the  past  16 
years  head  of  the  organisation's  Pa- 
cific Coast  distribution,  is  manager  of 
the  newly  opened  Los  Angeles  divi- 
sion. 
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I  he  J>.  -£  Cf&untLet 
15  /Launched 

On  September  8th,  Hull  252  (MC  1165),  under  con- 
struction for  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
spectacularly  became  the  S.  S.  Gauntlet  when  Mrs. 
James  S.  Hines,  first  mate  of  Pacific  Marine  Review's 
Skipper  Jimmy  Hines,  crashed  the  traditional  cham- 
pagne with  a  lusty  blow  right  on  lucky  number  -oven, 
as  our  halftone  so  clearly  prove-! 

Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  were  the  builders  of  the 
C-2  type  freighter.  Joseph  A.  Moore,  Sr..  officiated  both 
at  the  launching  and  later  at  the  reception  which  hon- 
ored the  sponsor  and  her  friends.  (Mr.  Moore  appear- 
with  Mrs.  Hines  in  the  two  top  view-.  In  the  lower  left 
picture,  Mr.  Hines  appears  to  make  it  a  trio  I 

Officials  of  the  Moore  organization  and  ot  the  Man- 
time  Commission  were  present  including  Carl  W. 
Flesher,  regional  director  of  the  USMC  and  his  charm- 
ing wife. 
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NIGHT  and  DAY 

M  m  ERE  is  an  excel- 
^.  S  ^#  lent  example  of 
the  work  being  performed  by 
the  Maintenance  Division  of 
Matson  Navigation  Company 
in  keeping  the  big  ships  on  the 
seas  to  take  their  place  amongst 
Uncle  Sam's  fleet.  At  pier  J6, 
assigned  by  the  Navy  to  Mat- 
son  Maintenance,  work  goes  on 
around  the  clock. 
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Army-Navy  "E"  Award  Ceremony 
at  United  States  Spring  &  Bumper 
Co.,  August  21,  1943,  at  Los  An- 
geles, California. 


Top  right:  Colonel  K.  B.  Harmon,  Chief, 
San  Francisco  Ordnance  District  making 
official  presentation  speech. 

Center  (left):  Ray  Rauen,  Treasurer,  U. 
S.  Spring  &  Bumper  Co.;  Ralph  Florez, 
Employee  Representative,  and  John  B. 
Rauen,  President  of  the  Company. 

Lower  right:  Standing  before  M-5  Tank 
for  which  the  organization  makes  Armor 
Plate;  left:  Henry  Clark,  General  Mo- 
tors, and  Mr.  John  B.  Rauen. 


tyoilun  &  Ryan  * 

MORALE  PROGRAM 

In  line  with  their  expansion  pro- 
gram Joslyn  and  Ryan,  firm  of  Naval 
Architects  at  149  New  Montgomery, 
San  Francisco,  have  stepped  up  their 
morale  building  program  and  an- 
nounce excellent  results. 

On  Monday  evening,  October  4, 
all  of  the  company's  employees  and 
some  guests  gathered  in  the  drafting 
room  for  a  two  hour  motion  picture 
program  presented  by  Carl  O.  Lind- 
berg,  Rigging  Engineer.  The  show 
included  movies  of  the  company's 
1942  and  1943  picnics,  as  well  as  a 
Donald  Duck  cartoon  and  newsreels 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  bombing,  the 
burning  of  the  S.  S.  Normandie  and 
actual  scenes  from  the  battlefronts  of 
Russia,  Africa  and  Guadalcanal. 

Mr.  Lindberg  said  the  purpose  of 
the  show,  which  was  the  first  such 
program  held  thus  far,  was  to  enable 
11  of  the  employees  to  become  better 
cquainted.  He  pointed  out  that  such 
programs  tend  to  greatly  increase 
good-will  and  cooperation  on  the  job. 
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San  Ttancilco 
Staae 


Our  Chairman 
Bob  Lillivand 


Divot-diggers  Showell,  Peggs,  Greany  and  O'Connor;  (right):  Gr 


George   Swett    (right)    and  pals. 


Lakeside's  colorful  setting  proved  a 
magnet  luring  a  goodly  three  score  and 
ten  Propeller  Club,  San  Francisco,  mem- 
bers to  an  afternoon  of  golf,  dining  and 
goodfellowship  on  Friday,  September  10th. 

A  unique  prize-awarding  routine  was 
followed  whereby  winners  of  golfing,  field 
sports  and  door  prizes  were  allowed  to 
make   their   selections   in   the   sequence   of 


Smith  Haviside  and  Empey. 


'       U 


l^topeUet  5 
^ei- together 


(Top)    Propeller    Secretory    Gene 
Hoffman     (leHI     enjoying     the 


cir  achievement? — from  a  table  ladened 
tli  fifteen  prizes,  most  "I  winch  rewards 
•re  of  a  War  Bond  nature.  Donors  who 
•rited  the  thanks  of  the  club  include  J: 

Al.  S.  Gunn,  Bethlehem  Steel. 

George  Armes,  General  Eng.  W  D.  D. 

The  Grace  Line. 

Harry  T.  Haviside. 

C.  J.  Hendry  Co. 

Moore  Dry  Dock. 

Pacific  Marine  Review. 

Harry  W.  Parsons  Eng.  Co. 

P.  L.  Transportation  Co. 

Tom  Short,  Thos.  A.  Short  Co. 

Geo.    Swett    "in    behalf    of    Capt.    Jim 

vett,  USMC." 

Tubbs  Cordage  Co. 

Golfing  honors  went  to  Frank  O'Connor 
d  Stewart  Mudge  with  a  photo  finish! 

Fred  Doelker  presided  at  the  banquet  in 
e  absence  of  President  Hugh  Gallagher, 
iiairman  of  the  event  was  Bob  Lillivand, 
sisted  by  Ed  Martin  and  Bern  De  Rochie; 
d  the  latter  was  pressed  into  service  as 
irue  awarder." 

A  grand  party,  shipmates!  Let's  go 
ain! 


The  golfers  ore  Lillevand,  Swett, 
Spear  and  Vice  Chairman  Martin. 


fie  trio:  General  Chairman  of 
>e  House  Committee  By  Pickard 
ith  P  and  I  Blackstone  and  the 
oney-collector  Dad  Le  Count. 


The  four  players  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  finished  eight  ahead 
of  curfew.  They  are  Roy  Dem- 
orest,  Arthur  Cahill,  Jr.,  Jim 
Hines  and  Commander  Kronk. 
The  latter  appears  again  in  the 
big  eating  scene  with  Skipper 
Blackstone,  Jim  Dickie  and  Jim 
Hines. 


Lieutenant  (j.g.)  Albert  Scott. 
USNR  (right),  was  a  very  inter- 
ested listener  while  Lieutenant 
Commander  Choudri,  R.  I.  N.. 
told  of  his  battle  experiences 
against  the  Japanese  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  Propeller  Club  at  Septem- 
ber 15  meeting.  Choudri  extend- 
ed India's  thanks  for  American 
aid  in  the  war  effort. 


Pott  ob  Jlo*  -(ingele*  -Jlona 

Geack  J>eptem(tet  Alee  tine 


Following  its  usual  high  standards, 
the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  Propeller  Club  held  an  in- 
tensely interesting  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  15,  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles;  the  first 
meeting  held  by  the  group  since  the 
installation  of  its  new  officers. 

High  light  of  the  meeting  was  a 
brief  address  by  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Hajee  Mohammed  Siddiq 
Choudri  of  the  Royal  Indian  Navy. 
Commander  Choudri,  who  spoke  to 
the  gathering  on  his  21st  day  in  the 
United  States,  is  here  on  a  three- 
month  tour,  extending  the  thanks  of 
his  government  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  war  materials 
being  sent  them  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  agreement.  These  materials,  he 
said,  "are  being  put  to  excellent  use 
against  the  Japanese,  and  it  is  heart- 
ening to  see  Indian  airfields  full  of 
American  planes,  and  its  roads  trav- 
eled by  machines  and  guns  from  the 
United  States." 
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New  President  Max  G.  Under,  standing,  faced  an  enthusiastic  crowd 
when  he  and  other  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
Propeller  Club  conducted  their  first  regular  meeting  on  September  15th. 
Members  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  interesting  program  Linder 
arranged  for  his  first  meeting. 
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Other    speakers   <>n    the    pn 

iman  Firs!  i  llass  Don  W'.ilt- <n 
(  the  I  fnited  States  Navy  and  ( lox'n 
hil  Shapiro,  also  "I  the  U.  S  I 
oth  ol  the  boys  gave  v  r 

experiences  in  battle.  Seaman 
/alton  is  .1  veteran  of  the  ill-fated 

S  S.  Porter,  which  went  down 
efore  blazing  .la p  guns  in  the  same 
re.it  battle  which  cost  of  life  of  the 
iirer.itt  C.irner  Hornet.  Since  Cox'n 
hapiro's  ship  is  still  in  the  fi^ht  he 
juld  say  little  regarding  it,  hut  both 
Oyg  were  argent  m  their  plea  for 
lore  of  an  "all  out"  effort  to  keep 
p  ship  production. 

New  officers  of  the  L.  A.-Long 
each  Port  introduced  at  the  meet 
tg  were:  President,  Max  G.  Linder, 
ransmarine  Navigation  Corp.;  First 
ice  President,  Lee  K.  Vermille, 
fverton,  Lyman  and  Plumb;  Second 
'ice  President,  Daniel  Dohlcr,  The 
exas  Co.;  Third  Vice  President, 
imes  G.  Craig,  Craig  Shipbuilding 
and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Hugh 
iiddleton,  the  De  La  Rama  Steam- 
lip  Co.,  Inc. 


ft  tandard  Shipbuilding's 
'  riple-Keel  Wooden  Barge 

To  be  used  as  a  floating  warehouse 
)r  United  States  Army  forces  over- 
;as,  the  largest  triple-keel  wooden 
irge  ever  built  in  the  United  States, 
'as  launched  at  the  San  Pedro  yard 
f  the  Standard  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ition  on  August  25. 

The  barge,  shaped  like  a  ship,  is 
04  feet  in  length  and  is  designed  to 
irry  supplies  to  America's  far-flung 
attlefronts.  This  barge,  and  many 
thers  like  it  scheduled  to  come  off 
ie  ways  in  the  following  months, 
'ill  also  serve  as  floating  warehouses 
:>r  supplies  where  such  facilities  are 
icking. 

Sponsor  of  the  ship  was  Mrs.  Ar- 
iur  Bordley,  wife  of  Lt.  Bordley, 
Ihief  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Supply 
ranch,  Zone  9,  Los  Angeles.  Matron 
f  Honor  was  Mrs.  O.  J.  Roseberry. 
H.  "Dinty"  Moore  served  as 
laster  of  ceremonies.  Clarence  E. 
Wagner,  Mayor  of  Long  Beach,  and 
eorge  H.  Moore  were  the  speakers. 

Besides  constructing  these  huge 
arges,  Standard  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
oration  is  building  large,  sea-going 
:eam  driven  tugs  for  the  Army. 
'hree  such  tugs  have  recently  been 
lunched. 


These  boys  can  tell  you  what  it's  all  about!  Veterans  of  historic  sea  bottles.  Seaman 
First  Class  Don  Walton  and  Cox'n  Phil  Shopiro.  eielted  Los  Angeles-long  Beach  Propeller 
Club  members  with  interesting  glimpes  of  battles  they  hove  been  through,  and  urged 
members  to  increase  output  all  along  the  line   "to  help  end  the  war." 


Pacific  Gear  and  Tool  Works  Award 


Captain  Alvan  B.  Court,  USN.  Peted  LoCodo,  representing  employees,  and  Philip  L. 
Banna*.  President  of  Pacific  Gear  and  Tool  Works,  proudly  display  the  Army-Navy  "E" 
award  at  the  presentation  held  at  the  pioneer  San  Francisco  firm's  plant  recently. 
Western  Gear  Works,  Seattle.  Wash.,  another  Bannan  company,  has  also  been  awarded 
the  highly  coveted  pennant. 
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Arthur  N.   Nelson,   Works  manager,   receiving  the  Army-Navy   "E"    Pennant 
from  Rear  Admiral  J.  R.  Defrees,  U.  S.  Navy  (ret.)  for  Phelps  Dodge  Corp. 


Jd 


2"  -Qwatd  to 

J-.05  -Hngele5  Sompanu 


Rear  Admiral  J.  R.  Defrees,  USN 
(ret.),  representing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Los  Angeles  Tube 
Division  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Copper 
Products  Corporation  on  September 
16,  during  the  ceremonies  marking 
the  raising  of  the  Army-Navy  "E" 
pennant  over  the  corporation's  plai 
in  Los  Angeles. 

"We  of  the  Navy  know  that  you 
workers  have  given  unstintedly  of 
your  efforts  in  order  to  boost  the  pro- 
duction of  the  vital  materials  you 
manufacture,"  he  declared. 

The  Admiral  brought  cheers  from 
the  assembled  workers  when  he  said: 
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"I  have  a  special  piece  of  good  news 
for  you  on  this  occasion.  You  all 
know  about  the  cruiser  that  is  being 
built  by  funds  raised  right  here  in 
this  county.  You  yourselves  have 
helped  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  a  cruiser 
that,  when  it  goes  down  the  ways, 
will  be  christened  the  Los  Angeles. 
Well,  right  now  in  this  plant  you  are 
manufacturing  the  condenser  tubes 
which  are  a  part  of  its  vast  power 
plant." 

Commander  J.  S.  Arnold,  USN 
(ret.),  officiated  with  Admiral  De- 
frees  at  the  ceremonies.  Presentation 
of  the  pennant  was  made  in  the 
grounds  of  the  plant,  6100  Garfield 


Avenue.  Ceremonies  were  held  at  I 
3:30  p.m.  so  that  employees  of  all  | 
shifts  were  able  to  be  present. 

The  plant  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
operation  less  than  one  year,  it  turns 
out  seamless  brass  and  copper  tubing 
for  the  Navy  and  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission.  Its  products 
also  are  used  in  the  manufacturing 
process  of  100  octane  gasoline,  and 
synthetic  rubber. 

Admiral  Defrees  presented  the 
pennant  to  A.  N.  Nelson,  works  man- 
ager of  the  plant,  who,  in  turn,  gave 
it  to  four  representative  employees, 
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Lrbara    Johnson,    Phyllis    S)  wart, 

M     re  .mJ  Vernoi    ;  I 
the    pennant    w 
Commander  Arnold  presented 
m  pins  W  the  employees  ol  the  plant, 
who  will  be  privileged  to  wear  them 
is  Ion-:  as  the  plant  retains  this  Pi 
Suction  Award. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  dedi 
cation    were    Eugene   W     Biscailuz, 
sheriff  of  Los  Angeles;  Willi 
Mullon Joro.  vice  president  ol  tl 
Angeles    Chamber    ol     Commerce; 
Wylie   Brown,   president   of   Phelps 
Dodge  Copper  Products  Corporation; 
Major  Howard  H.  Adams,  who  read 
the  Army  citation;  and  William  A. 
Card,   president   ol   the   U.   M.   W 
local     Mr.  Card   pledged  continue  J 
hi^h  production  from  the  members  ol 
the  union  ,u  the  plant,  and  promised 
they  would  work  unceasingly  to  get 
the  materials  to  the  fighting 
until  victory  is  won. 

The  ceremonies,  which  lasted  for 
45  minutes,  were  broadcast  over  ra 
dio  station  KECA  and  16  affiliated 
Pacific  Coast  Stations  of  the  Blue 
Network  Company.  John  B.  Hughes, 
noted  news  commentator,  acted  as 
Master  of  Ceremonies.    The   United 


States  Navy  Band,  Roosevell 

played  several  selections 

An  interested  spectator  on  the 
stand  was  Lieutenant  Commander 
Hajee  Mohammed  Siddiq  Choudn, 
of  the  Royal  Indian  ' 


Pi  ii  <r  to  the  program  ol  ded: 
Admiral    D  niander   Ar 

nold,  Major  Adams  and  mem: 
the   official   party,   representing  the 

Army  and   Navy,  were  taken  00  an 
inspection  tour  ol  the  plant 


Barbara  Johnson,  Phyll 
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is  Stewart.  Jo""  Moore  and  Vernon  HoM 


ed  represent  the  employees  .♦  Phdp.  »»<"J«  C«rp- 
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Captain  Alexander  "Alex"  Swan- 
son,  oldest  in  years  and  for  half  a 
century  a  San  Francisco  Bar  Pilot, 
passed  away  October  2,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco after  a  short  illness.  He  was  85 
years  and  six  months. 

Captain  Swanson  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  mariners  under  any 
flag.  During  his  career  he  piloted 
the  largest  liners  in  and  out  of  the 
Golden  Gate  to  and  from  their  berths 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  He  never  had 
a  serious  mishap. 


Captain  Otto  Lorenz,  identified 
with  Puget  Sound  shipping  for  close 
to  60  years,  passed  away  in  a  Tacoma 
hospital,  September  18.  He  was  75. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Captain  Oscar 
Lorenz  and  the  late  Captain  Edward 
E.  Lorenz. 

At  one  time  with  his  two  brothers, 
Captain  Lorenz  was  engaged  in  build- 
ing or  operating  such  well-known  Pu- 
get Sound  craft  as  the  S.  S.  Typhoon, 
Tyrus,  Tyconda,  Thurow  and  Mon- 
ticello. 


Captain  J.  W.  Gates,  for  the  pas 

two  years  Public  Relations  Officer  fo 
the  Twelfth  Naval  District,  has  bee 
detached  to  assume  new  duties  as  pre 
fessor  of  Naval  science  and   tactic 
and  commanding  officer  of  the  Nava 
Officers'  Training  Unit  at  the  Un 
versity    of    Minnesota.     Announce 
ment  came  recently  from  Vice  Ac 
miral  J.  W.  Greenslade,  Twelfth  Na 
val  District  commandant,  who  simuf 
taneously    announced    the    appoint 
ment  of  Lieut.  Comdr.  A.  R.  Bos 
worth  to  succeed  Captain  Gates  as 
Public  Relations  Officer. 

Lieut.  W.  C.  Peet,  Jr.,  recently  ap 
pointed  acting  Pacific  Coast  director 
of  the  War  Shipping  Administratior 
with  headquarters  in  San  Franciscc 
was  in  Seattle  the  early  part  of  Au- 
gust conferring  with  representatives 
of  the  WSA  and  steamship  com- 
panies operating  in  war  service. 


CHINA  ABOUT  TO  GET  TWO  LIBERTY'S 


H.   Clay   Bedford,    general   manager.    Permanent   Metals   Corporation    (■>»„»„    *-t        j     • 
E.   R.   S.e«ln.us.   Undersecretary  „  State,   and  Carl  W     FlesKer    West  Coast   R  ,      .  *°   Chi"a   "  *"   """*"  "*   RiChn,°nd   Shi«°"'5,: 

transfer  of  two  Liberty  ships  to  China  to  be  operated  by  the  Arnerl.l     p"' .,    7'.  D'reCf0r  "*  *he   U"   V    Mo"tinie  Commission,   are  discussing  the 

Amencan  Pres.dent  L.nes  w.th  American  officers  and  manned  by  a  Chinese  crew. 
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Song  of  Elmer . . . 
the  pilot  who  never  gets  tired 


He  holds  no  place  in  the  Officer's  Mess 

for  he  does  not  sleep  or  eat, 
He's  the  Quietest  Birdman  ever  took 

his  place  in  a  cockpit  seat  — 
He  joins  no  laughter,  nor  shoots  the  breeze, 

nor  whistles,  nor  hums,  nor  sings. 
But  he's  flown  more  planes  than  any  man 

who  ever  wore  pilot's  wings . . . 

. .  .  has  Elmer! 


And  t  he  bomb-bay  doors  a  riti|»ni'<iv.iii<, 
and  the  gunners  man  the  guns, 

When  the  flnk  comes  up  as  the  bombl 
go  down,  anil  the  target  Bona  u  daar, 

Then  who  is  the  pilot  who  holds  I  he  ••<  HUM 
set  by  the  bombardier ...'.' 

It's  Elmerl 


He  needs  no  r.-st,  for  he  MM  K'l*  stead, 

heme,  only  I  (old  machine, 

■lust  frheeleaod  w in*  and  gears  and  cogs, 

with  hr.n  lot.s  .mil  KtufT  between  . . . 

...I*  I 


He's  an  old,  old  hand,  as  old  hands  go 

in  a  young  man's  game  today, 
For  he  circled  the  globe  in  "Thirty-three 

with  Post  in  the  Winnie  Mae- 
He's  an  Army  man,  he's  a  Navy  man, 

and  he  flies  with  the  R.A.F., 
\nd  the  Yankees  say,  and  the  Brit  ish  say 

of  pilots,  he's  the  best . . . 

. . .  is  Elmer! 


He  can  hold  a  plane  on  a  chos.n  . 

while  the  crewmen  rest  or  sleep, 
]  [e  can  level  off  for  a  landing  glide, 

or  bank  her  sharp  and  Bti 
He  can  spiral  up,  he  ran  spiral  down, 

or  hold  her  level  and  true— 
His  hydraulic  muscles  never  tire 

the  way  human  muscles  do . . . 

not  Elmer's! 


1  le  weirs  no  in'  'Ills,  he  holds  no  rank. 

WIlV  should  be?  lleciiinot   feel 

nr:ip'  that  flares  in  time  of  need 

for  he's  only  alloy  and  st>->l! 

Si  when  nervt  is  needed,  the  bombardier, 

the  pilots,  the  gunners,  too. 

The  d  ■'  if,  ''"r.  end  all  the  rt 

are  the  boyi  who  pull  bet  through  . . . 

..  .NOT  I 


SPERRY 

GYB0S4  OPE  <  OMPANT,  INC 

is  prouJ  to  he  manufacturing  the 
famous  Sprrrv  Gyropilot  f.,r  the 
Armed  Force*  ol  the  1'nitcd 
Nations. 


Brooklyn,  V  V. 
Division  of  Sperrj  Corporation 


5ften  when  bombers  have  levelled  off 
for  the  last  tense  bombing  runs, 


And  so  bombing,  transport,  and  cargo 
planes,  take  Elmer  on  every  flight 

To  spare  the  pilot  and  rest  the  crew 
for  emergency,  storm,  or  fight— 


.  vwm  -  suitable  for 

framing,  with  signature  removed-may 
•    '"/  writing 
try  Gyroscope  ( 'ompany. 


Five  club  houses,  four  of  them  al- 
ready in  operation,  have  been  opened 
in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  by 
the  British  Government  for  United 
States  merchant  seamen.  The  clubs 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  U.  S. 
War  Shipping  Administration.  They 
are  located  in  Glasgow,  Gourock  and 
Liverpool  and  the  fifth  will  be  in 
Bristol. 

They  play  host  to  men  injured  on 
the  hazardous  Russian  run  or  those 
sailing  the  Atlantic  convoys;  sur- 
vivors  of  torpedoings  and  bombings 
are  cared  for  as  are  those  awaiting 
assignments  as  crew  replacements. 

Victor  J.  Freeze,  vice  president  of 
the  U.  S.  Lines  and  well  known  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  has  been  elected  a 
director.  He  is  in  charge  of  freight 
traffic.  President  Basil  Harris  made 
the  announcement. 

E.  H.  Price  is  now  manager  of  the 
marine  division  of  the  Mackay  Radio 
and  Telegraph  Co.  He  is  one  of  the 
best-known  and  popular  radio  men 
identified  with  shipping  activities. 

The  War  Labor  Board's  War  Ship- 
ping Panel  is  composed  of  Prof.  E.  M. 
Morgan,  acting  dean  of  Harvard  Law 
School;  Burton  E.  Oppenheim,  dep- 
uty executive  director  of  War  Labor; 
Edward  J.  Barber,  president  of  Bar- 
ber S.  S.  Co.;  Mathew  Duschene  of 
Seafarers'  International  Union,  A.  F. 
of  L.;  Bjorne  Hailing,  National  Mari- 
time Union,  C.  I.  O.;  J.  B.  Bryan,  Pa- 
cific American  Shipowners  Associa- 
tion. 

John  H.  King,  senior  chief  steward 
of  the  United  States  Lines,  who  has 
been  serving  the  company  in  a  shore 
post  since  war  interrupted  passenger 
services,  has  gone  back  to  sea  as  chief 
steward  of  a  former  luxury  liner  now 
operated  by  the  company  for  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Persistent  reports,  crediting  an  au- 
thoritative Washington  source,  re- 
ceived by  interests  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  state  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission (WSA),  look  favorably  on 
resumption  of  limited  intercoastal 
service.  What  companies  formerly 
operating  in  the  coast  to  coast  trade 
will  be  selected,  was  not  disclosed. 
Resumption  of  Canal  traffic  on  a  fair- 
ly regular  schedule  would  relieve 
some  of  the  tremendous  burdens  on 
transcontinental  railroads. 
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Radio  reports  late  last  month  said 
that  air  raids  by  American  bombers 
were  carried  out  to  an  extent  that  the 
Hongkong  docks  have  been  damaged 
so  badly  that  Japanese  were  forced 
to  suspend  shipping  operations.  The 
piers  and  warehouses  destroyed  were 
not  disclosed  in  the  reports. 

New  duties  have  been  assumed  by 
Hugh  Gallagher  who  was  recently 
elevated   by   William   P.   Roth   to   a 

vice-presidency  in  the  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company.  He  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  committee  charged  with 
the  consideration  of  post-war  sur- 
pluses including  the  building  and  op- 
eration of  ships. 

Mr.  Gallagher  is  also  president  of 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States,  Port  of  San  Francisco. 


Conrad  Meeth  is  the  new  sales 
manager  of  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  He 
succeeded  Frank  Depew,  who  re- 
signed two  months  ago. 


Lieutenant  Commander  Donalc 
"Don"  Watson,  well  known  in  Pa 
cific  Coast  shipping  circles,  arrivec 
recently  in  San  Francisco  with  E.  R 
Stettinius  as  his  aide.  The  visit  of  tht 
then  lend-lease  administrator,  recent 
ly  named  Undersecretary  of  State  tc 
succeed  Sumner  Welles,  was  in  con 
nection  with  the  turning  over  tc 
China  of  two  Liberty  type  ships  buill 
at  Permanente  Metals  Corporation. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Watson 
started  his  shipping  career  with  the 
old  Dollar  Line  and  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war  was  with  the  Wey- 
erhauser  Steamship  Company.  He  is 
one  of  the  youngest  lieutenant  com- 
manders in  the  Navy.  His  post  as 
aide  to  the  new  Undersecretary  of 
State  places  upon  him  responsibilities 
usually  given  only  to  a  much  more 
mature  officer.  So  this  is  another  in- 
stance of  a  young  man  being  selected 
for  "key"  posts,  from  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

John  W.  Rader  is  the  new  chief 
officer  on  the  S.  S.  Henry  Wells. 


25  -  Year  Service  Award 


The  congratulatory  smiles  are  for  J.  C.  Manzl  (center),  veteran  in  the  Marine 
Department  of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  He  is 
receiving  the  coveted  25-year  service  pin  from  R.  B.  Lea.  Vice  President  for 
Sales,  with  O.  B.  Whitaker.  Manager  of  Federal  and  Marine  Sales,  watching 
the  presentation.  Mr.  Manzi  was  the  man  who  installed  the  first  Gyro-Pilot 
ever  to  be  used  on  a  sailing  vessel,  when  in  the  summer  of  1923  he  installed 
the  new  Sperry  equipment  on  the  Speejaeks.  He  removed  all  doubts  as  to 
♦he  practical  value  of  the  Automatic  Pilot  on  sailing  craft. 
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SAVING 

Time,  Money  and  Manpower 
in  Coast  Shipyards 

.  .  .  Partial  List  of  Users  .  .  . 

ANACORTES  SHIPWAYS,  INC.  Anacortes,  Wash. 
HOQUIAM  SHIPYARDS,  INC.  Hoquiam,  Wash. 

ULTICAN  SHIPBUILDING  CO.  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

EVERETT  PACIFIC  CO.  Everett,  Wash. 

OLYMPIC  SHIPBUILDERS,  INC.,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 
MARTINAC  SHIPBUILDING  CORP.  Tacoma.  Wash. 
SULLIVAN  &  OLIN  CONST.  CO.  Blaine,  Wash. 

MARTINOLICH  REPAIR  BASIN,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Complete  Planer  Parts 


BUCKNER   WEATHERBY   CO. 

1743  First  Avenue  South       •       Seattle.  Wash. 
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F.  H.  ROSENCRANTS 
PASSES 

F.  H.  Rosencrants,  vice  president 
of  Combustion  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  and  recognized  interna- 
tional authority  on  steam  power 
plants  and  boiler  design,  died  sud- 
denly at  his  home  in  Scarsdale,  New 
York,  on  August  26.  In  his  capacity 
as  vice  president  he  was  in  charge  of 
some  of  the  company's  most  im- 
portant activities,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  the  standard  VU  de- 
sign of  steam  generator  for  a  wide 
range  of  capacities,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  chemical  recovery  units  for 
pulp  mills.  He  also  designed  the  first 
large  forced  circulation  boiler  to  be 


F.    H.    ROSENCRANTS 


installed  in  this  country — the  650,- 
000  lb.  per  hr.,  2000  psi  unit  placed 
in  service  at  the  Somerset  Station  of 
Montaup  Electric  Company  about 
two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rosencrants  was  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  Brit- 
ish Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
and  had  been  a  frequent  contributor 
ill  technical  papers  to  various  engi- 
neering societies.  Among  his  clubs 
were  the  Engineers'  Club,  New 
York;  the  Propeller  Club,  the  White- 
hall Club  and  the  Knoll  wood  Coun- 
try Club  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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Charles  L.  Wheeler,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  McCor- 
mick  Steamship  Company,  is  minus 
the  services  of  his  competent  assistant 
Carl  McDowell,  who  is  now  wearing 
the  uniform  of  a  junior  lieutenant  in 
the  Navy. 

Captain  Edward  Macauley,  head  of 
the  training  division  and  member  of 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Comission  acting 
for  President  Roosevelt,  conferred 
the  Merchant  Marine  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  on  27-year-old  Edward 
Michael  Fetherston,  third  mate  on  a 
freighter. 

The  citation  said  that  Fetherston 
acting  beyond  the  call  of  duty  on  his 
ship  with  no  defense  armament  ex- 
cept two  .30  caliber  machine  guns  on 
the  bridge,  manned  one  of  these  guns 
under  six  days  of  continuous  attack. 
Homeward  bound,  his  ship  was  again 
attacked  and  the  courageous  Third 
Mate  again  "with  complete  disregard 
for  his  own  safety  when  his  ship  was 
topedoed  and  sunk,  displaying  ex- 
ceptional courage  and  skill,  moved  in- 
jured men  into  lifeboats  and  person- 
ally rescued  an  injured  and  helpless 
foreman  whose  life  would  have  been 
lost  without  his  aid."  The  award  was 
made  in  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion offices,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  recent  death  of  Judge  Bert 
E.  Haney,  64,  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
recalled  that  the  eminent  jurist  named 
a  member  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeads  at  San  Francisco,  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  in  1935,  had  served 
as  a  leading  member  with  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson  in  the 
last  war. 

He  had  a  keen  knowledge  of  mari- 
time law  and  was  identified  with 
many  cases  involving  Pacific  Coast 
steamship  companies  and  the  Ship- 
ping Board  in  1919  and  1920. 

Caesar  Sanes,  formerly  first  assist- 
ant engineer  on  the  S.  S.  George 
Abernathy,  was  named  chief  engi- 
neer on  the  S.  S.  William  P.  Mc- 
Arthur. 

After  being  overhauled,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  famed  coastwise  liner 
Yale,  recently  bought  back  by  the 
Government  from  a  Seattle  contrac- 
tor who  had  used  her  in  Alaska  as  a 
workers'  dormitory,  made  19  knots 
on  her  trial  run.  This  vessel  is  36 
years  old. 


Captain   Hans   A.   Johnson,   well-  I 

known  master,  is  back  at  sea  in  com-  1 

mand  of  the  S.  S.  Joseph  W.  Folk,  1 

built    by    the    Oregon    Shipbuilding  I 

Company.    He  was  formerly  on  the  I 

S.  S.  George  Matthews.    Others  as-  I 

signed  to  this  vessel  include  Herbert  I 

W.  Moore,  as  chief  engineer.  He  was  I 
aboard  a  Liberty  type  vessel  torpe- 
doed and  sunk  off  the  African  Coast 
last  March. 

James  S.  Dickie,  vice  president  of 
American  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  aged  63,  was 
drowned  off  a  yacht  in  Lake  Erie, 
Monday,  September  20.  A  son  of  the 
late  George  W.  Dickie,  manager  for 
many  years  of  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
San  Francisco,  "Jim"  Dickie  was  well 
known  to  many  San  Franciscans. 

Born  in  Denny,  Scotland,  in  1880, 
he  was  brought  to  San  Francisco  as 
an  infant.  Educated  at  St.  Matthew's 
Academy,  San  Mateo,  California,  he 
went  to  Glasgow  University  in  Scot- 
land, graduating  in  naval  architecture 
and  marine  engineering  with  the  class 
of  1901. 

After  several  years  with  the  Union 
Iron  Works,  and  the  Union  Oil  Com- 
pany, as  a  naval  architect,  and  with 
his  father  in  marine  consultive  work, 
he  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1916, 
and  worked  up  through  the  technical 
staff  of  the  American  Shipbuilding 
Company  to  the  position  of  Chief 
Estimator  and  then  Vice  President  in 
charge  of  engineering. 

His  widow,  Lucille,  survives.  He 
was  a  brother  of  the  late  George  W. 
Dickie,  Jr.,  and  the  late  Frederick  M. 
Dickie.  He  leaves  a  sister,  Miss  Anna 
B.  Dickie  of  San  Mateo,  California, 
and  two  brothers,  W.  S.  Dickie, 
chief  draftsman,  hull  division,  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  and  A.  J.  Dickie, 
Editor  Pacific  Marine  Review. 

The  Navy  Department  report  that 
a  total  of  17,000  persons  were  em- 
ployed at  one  time  during  the  work 
of  raising  and  righting  the  giant  liner 
Normandie.  Of  this  number  Merritt, 
Chapman  and  Scott,  doing  the  main 
salvage  job  had  5000  employees  on 
their  payroll. 

Peter  F.  Stevens,  who  asked  to  be 
relieved  as  second  officer  on  the  S.  S. 
Hiram  Bingham  while  in  a  Pacific 
Coast  port,  was  succeeded  by  James 
H.  Sheehy. 

Alfred  T.  Kirkevold  is  the  second 
assistant  engineer  on  the  S.  S.  Hiram 
Bingham. 
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(  ■ptain  <  icorgi  <  ■  I  >...  katadi  r, 
one  "t  the  veteran  Pacific  Coast  ship 
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Industrial  Equipment 
THOMAS  A.  SHORT  CO. 

245    FREMONT    STREET  SUTTER    7622-7623 


AMERCOAT  SALES  AGENCY 

Corrosion  and  Acid  Proof  Sprayable  Plastic  Coatings  (or 
Concrete,  Metal  and  Wood. 

8ACHARACH  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Instruments  for  Pressure.  Temperature  and  Gas  Analysis. 

BART   LABORATORIES 

Incandescent  Searchlights 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Marine  Diesel  Power  Plants  and  Marine  Diesel  Auxiliary 
Engines. 

CRAMP  BRASS  &  IRON  FOUNDRIES  CO. 

Manganese  Bronze  Propellers. 

DIEHL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Electric  Motors,  Generators,  Fans  and  Ventilating 
Equipment. 

HYDE  WINDLASS  COMPANY 

Deck  Machinery  and  Hoisting  Equipment. 

INTER-COASTAL  PAINT  CORPORATION 

Consol  Rust  Remover  and  Consol  Paint. 

LUCIEN  0-  MOFFITT.  Inc. 

Goodrich  Cutless  Rubber  Bearing. 


McNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT.  INC. 

Electric  Torsionmeters.  Salinity  Indicators.  Oil  a  Water 
Separators,  Mechanical  &  Pneumatic  Revolution  Counters. 
Engine  Direction  Indicators,  Logometers,  Shaft  Clearance 
Indicators,  Electric  Whistle  Systems,  Revolution  Telegraphs. 

WM.  W.  NUGENT  &  COMPANY 

Oil  Filters  and  Oiling  Devices. 

SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORKS 

Ammunition  Hoists,  Elevators,  Dumbwaiters. 

SHENANGO-PENN  MOLD  COMPANY 

Centrifugally  Cast  Metals  and  Alloys. 

SHORT  OIL  DETECTOR 

For  Protection  of  Boilers. 

SMOLENSKY  VALVE  COMPANY 

Radlalflow  Noiseless  Check  Valves  for  all  Pressures. 

SUBMARINE  SIGNAL  COMPANY 

Fathometers  for  Yachts,  Freighters  and  Passenger  Vessels. 
U.  S.  METALLIC  PACKING  CORPORATION 

A  complete  Packing  Service  for  Marine  and  Stationery 

Engineers. 
WATEROUS  COMPANY 

Rotary  Pumps 
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Marine  Motors,  Generators 
and  Ventilating  Equipment 
DIEHL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Electrical  Division  of 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

frnderne   Plant 

SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 

San   Francisco  Representatives: 

MARINE  ELECTRIC  CO.  THOMAS  A.  SHORT  CO. 

Desk  and  Wall  Fans  Motors,  Generators,  Etc. 
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ALBERT  L.  GUSTIN  DIES 


Albert  L.  Gustin,  founder  of  the 
Gustin-Bacon  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
who  developed  a  tremendous  manu- 
facturing company  from  a  one-man 
start  in  1898,  died  unexpectedly  at 
his  home  on  August  29,  following  a 
heart  attack. 

Fifty  years  was  the  span  of  his 
busy  career.  At  18,  he  moved  to 
Kansas  City  from  a  farm  home  at 
Neponset,  Illinois.  Beginning  as  a 
tinner's  helper  in  the  shops  of  the 
old  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  6s?  Mem- 
phis railroad,  he  progressed  into  the 
office  as  a  clerk  to  the  purchasing 
agent.  There  he  came  in  contact  with 
the  railroad  supply  business,  which 
was  to  become  his  manufacturing  ac- 
tivity. 

In  1898  he  set  up  his  own  business, 
the  Gustin-Bacon  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  eventually  changed 
from  the  selling  of  railway  supplies 
to  the  manufacturing  of  them.  The 
Company  increased  through  the 
years  until  it  had  some  500  employees 
and  it  was  found  advisable  to  open 
offices  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco,  outlets  for  the  firm's 
products  of  railway,  oil  field  and  mill 
supplies.  His  plants  were  among  the 
first  to  convert  to  war  production 
when  the  present  emergency  began. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  output 
now  is  in  war  goods  and  the  plants  fly 
the  army-navy  "E"  pennant. 

Before  the  war  Mr.  Gustin  started 
to  get  his  business  into  position 
where  he  could  retire  for  .it  that  time 
he   was  intensely  interested   in   I  arm 


ing.  However,  the  call  to  industry 
in  the  defense  program  lured  him 
back  to  his  factory.  He  built  a  new 
plant  to  make  military  goods.  It  is  a 
model  factory  located  in  the  Fairfax 
district. 

Mr.  Gustin  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
a  son,  Albert  L.  Gustin,  Jr.,  and  two 
grandchildren. 

Harold  R.  Swanton,  executive  vice 
president,  Precision  Bearings,  Inc., 
announces  the  appointment  of  F.  H. 
Lindus  as  Pacific  Coast  Manager  of 
their  Bower  Tapered  Roller  Bearing 
Division.  Mr.  Lindus  is  well-known 
in  the  anti-friction  bearing  trade  on 
the  Coast,  having  spent  eight  years 
with  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing 
Company. 

Honoring  W.  R.  Grace,  founder  of 
the  great  steamship  firm  which  bears 
his  name,  a  Liberty  ship  built  by 
Bethlehem-Fairfield  yards,  was  chris- 
tened the  S.  S.  W.  R.  Grace. 

The  Merchant  Marine  must  re- 
cruit from  shore  jobs  35,000  experi- 
enced officers  and  men  during  the 
next  year,  officials  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  announced. 

Joseph  Curran,  president  of  the 
NMU,  is  now  classed  1-A  instead  of 
2- A  by  the  Selective  Service,  but  his 
associates  stated  that  they  would  ap- 
peal to  President  Roosevelt  because 
of  the  necessity  of  his  remaining  head 
of  the  organization  during  the  war 
period.  Mr.  Curran  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Russia  aboard  a 
ship,  to  observe  seamen's  conditions 
aboard  ship  and  to  inspect  facilities 
for  them  while  ashore  in  foreign 
ports. 

Captain  Edward  Macauley,  Deputy 
Administrator,  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, and  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commissioner,  announces  that  mer- 
chant seamen  are  among  the  nation's 
most  convincing  "ambassadors  of 
goodwill"  and  hereafter  United 
States  merchant  ships  will  carry 
Army  guide  books  to  explain  the  life 
and  customs  of  countries  touched  by 
the  vessel. 

Popular  Frank  Schirmer,  who  was 

attached  to  General  Steamship,  re- 
turned recently  from  the  Atlantic 
hort  furlough.  He  is  now 
Lieutenant  ^chirmer,  USN,  He  is  the 
son  of  the  Lite  Captain  George  Schir- 
mer and  brother  of  George  Jr. 


Captain  Roy  C.  Donnally,  port  rep-  I 
resentative  of  the  Recruitment  and  I 
Manning  Organization  of  the  WSA, 
left  Seattle  on  August  4  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  take  over  the  duties 
of  director  of  foreign  services  of  the  I 
organization.    One  of  his  new  duties  I 
will  be  the  repatriation  of  American  I 
seamen  of  ships  sunk  by  the  enemy 
in  foreign  waters. 

Douglas  C.  Weir  is  now  chief  en- 
gineer on  the  S.  S.  Henry  Wells.  His 
second  assistant  is  Thomas  M.  Mac-  , 
Fayden. 

Philip  M.  Crawford,  president  of 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States,  Port  of  Seattle,  has  appointed 
the  following  nominating  committee 
to  select  candidates  for  the  annual 
election  of  the  organization  to  be 
held  in  New  York  in  October:  Har- 
rison J.  Hard,  president  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Tug  6?  Barge  Company  and 
the  Drummond  Lighterage  Company, 
chairman;  Will  H.  Hayden,  admi- 
ralty lawyer;  William  T.  Hayes,  ma- 
rine surveyor  for  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission;  Edward  Cun- 
ningham, manager  of  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Supply  Company,  and  Lieut. 
Comdr.  Winston  J.  Jones,  USNR. 

A.  W.  Copp,  who  resigned  in 
April  as  general  manager  of  the 
Winslow  Marine  Railway  &  Ship- 
building Company,  is  now  manager 
of  the  Sea-Bell  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, which  has  its  plant  on  the 
West  Waterway,  Seattle.  The  Sea- 
Bell  Company  has  a  contract  from 
the  Maritime  Commission  for  five 
large  wooden  barges,  two  of  which 
have  been  launched. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  the 
Geo.  H.  Gibson  Company  of  New 
York  announces  the  death  of  Geo. 
H.  Gibson,  which  occurred  on  July 
28,  1943,  following  a  heart  attack. 

Captain  William  F.  Hoyt,  who  re- 
lieved Captain  Vladimir  Zernin  on    : 
the   S.    S.    Santa  Ana,   is  shore-side 
awaiting  orders  and  the  latter  is  back 
on  his  ship. 

Abraham  R.  Risenberg  is  the  radio 
operator. 

Carl  A.  Wuesthoff  left  the  S.  S. 
Santa  Ana  in  a  Pacific  Coast  port  in 
order  to  take  an  examination  for 
chief  engineer.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Gordon  George,  advanced  from 
third  assistant. 
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We  manufacture  stop  checks, 
swing  checks,  angle,  globe,  cross, 
gate  and  back  pressure  relief 
valves  made  specifically  for  ma- 
rine use.  All  valves  approved  by 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 
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Resumption  of  Domestic 
Water  Services 

by  W.  A.  Cramer 

Economical  transportation  by  water 
will  he  a  fundamental  necessity  for 
the  communities  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
especially  when  seeking  new  indus- 
tries to  employ  its  greatly  expanded 
population  when  the  production  of 
war  materials  ceases.  Not  only  the  in- 
dustries we  hope  to  get  but,  those  we 
already  have,  are  basically  concerned 
with  the  means  and  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing their  products  as  well  as  the 
delivery  at  their  plants  of  the  mate- 
rials used  in  production. 

The  average  layman  knows  we  will 
have  a  large  number  of  ships  avail- 
able and  he  has  read  in  the  press  of 
plans  being  discussed  to  put  these 
ships  to  use  in  commerce  with  other 
countries.  Nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  said  regarding  the 
future  of  services  in  domestic  waters, 
namely  the  intercoastal,  coastwise  and 
inland  waterways. 

The  Marine  Exchange  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  committees  carrying  on 
studies  now  which,  as  plans  develop, 
will  provide  a  pattern  and  a  program 
by  means  of  which  these  services  in 
domestic  waters  can  be  secured.  All 
communities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
be  interested  in  learning  of  some  of 
the  varying  facets  of  the  probl 
discussed  in  committee. 

Discriminatory  Rates 

The  Congressional  Record  of  July 
1,  194?,  reports  an  inland  waterway- 
matter,  which  indicates  what  can  hap- 
pen to  the  intercoastal  and  coastwise 
services. 
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A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  an  action  by  which 
grain  moving  from  Chicago  to  east- 
ern points  now  pays  8  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  more  for  the  rail  haul 
when  it  comes  to  Chicago  by  inland 
waterways,  than  if  it  comes  there  by 
rail  or  down  the  Great  Lakes. 

Justice  Black,  in  the  dissenting 
opinion,  declared  that  the  record 
shows  that  "barges  can  by  reason  of 
their  inherent  advantages  carry  grain 
more  cheaply  than  the  railroads."  He 
said  the  Commission  found  that  in- 
bound grain  barge  rates  to  Chicago 
ranged  from  2.75  to  4.5  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  hauls  of  distances  of 
57  to  200  miles  as  contrasted  with 
rail  rates  for  the  same  distances  rang- 
ing from  9.5  to  13  cents. 

"I  think  that  approval  of  this  tariff 
is  a  defiance  of  the  transportation  act 
of  1920  in  which  Congress,  fearful, 
in  the  words  of  several  members,  that 
the  Commission  was  'essentially  a 
railroad  minded  body,'  took  every 
precaution  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  water  carriers. 

"Senators,  particularly  those  from 
the  mid-western  states  where  the 
barge  lines  involved  here  were  oper- 
ating, were  especially  fearful  that  the 
Commission  would  do  substantially 
what  it  has  done  in  this  case.  House 
members  shared  the  same  fears.  The 
first  conference  report  was  defeated 
in  the  House  because  it  was  believed 
that  the  bill  did  not  offer  adequate 
protection  for  water  carriers  against 
hostile  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion action.  ...  As  I  see  it,  the  Com- 
mission in  this  case  has  declined  to 


enforce  Congress'  policy  and  the  I 
court  has  failed  to  construe  and  en' 
force  the  act  as  Congress  clearly  in- 
tended it  should. 

"The  second  conference  report 
says  'This  measure  will  place  upon 
the  Interstate  Commerce  CommisJ 
sion,  not  only  the  power,  but  the) 
duty,  to  protect  and  foster  water) 
transportation  and  preserve  its  inl 
herent  advantages.'  As  a  closing, 
clinching  argument  intended  to  per-j 
suade  the  House  that  the  Commission! 
would  be  fair  to  water  carriers,  the 
statement  of  Commissioner  Eastman 
(who  dissented  from  the  order  of  the} 
Commission  here)  was  quoted.  East- 
man assured  the  Congressmen  inter-; 
ested  in  water  transportation  that  cer-j 
tain  provisions  of  the  bill  'coupled! 
with  the  admonition  in  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  in  section  1  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  recognize  and  preserve  the 
inherent  advantages  of  each  mode  of 
transportation,  will  afford  adequate 
protection  in  this  respect.' 

"Congressman  Bland,  who  opposed 
the  1940  act  on  the  ground  that  it 
lacked  sufficient  safeguards  to  pre- 1 
vent  action  by  the  Commission  hos- 
tile to  water  transportation  called  at- 
tention to  the  procedural  delays  in 
rate  cases  before  that  body,  delays 
which  he  declared  would  be  used  to 
strangle  financially  weak  water  car- 
riers, forcing  them  to  yield  or  transfer 
their  operation  to  other  streams;'  that 
the  railroads  knew  how  to  obtain  de- 
lay and  knew  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  would  follow  to  their 
competitors;  that  railroads  'seek  to 
profit'  by  procedural  delay;  and  that 
diversity  of  their  interests  and  extent 
of  their  revenues  was  so  great  that 
they  could  survive  delays  which 
would  be  unendurable  for  competi- 
tors. The  congressman  was  a  good 
observer  and  a  sound  prophet." 

Differential  Threatened 

A  more  recent  development  is  a 
285  page  brief  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commission  by  the  nation's  rail- 
roads, calling  for  the  elimination  of 
the  20  per  cent  differential  that  has 
been  in  effect  for  many  years  between 
the  all-rail  and  rail-barge  rates  along 
the  Mississippi. 

In  this  brief  the  carriers  requested 
in  a  prepared  list  of  eight  findings 
that  the  Commission  determine  there 
is  "no  justification  for  requiring  rail- 
roads to  join  in  differential  rates  with 
the  barge  lines,  merely  because  of  the 
lower  value  of  the  barge  service  to 
the  shipper." 
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Resumption  of  Domestic 
Water  Services 
by  W.  A.  Cramer 

Economical  transportation  by  water 
will  be  a  fundamental  necessity  for 
the  communities  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
especially  when  seeking  new  indus- 
tries to  employ  its  greatly  expanded 
population  when  the  production  of 
war  materials  ceases.  Not  only  the  in- 
dustries we  hope  to  get  but,  those  we 
already  have,  are  basically  concerned 
with  the  means  and  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing their  products  as  well  as  the 
delivery  at  their  plants  of  the  mate- 
rials used  in  production. 

The  average  layman  knows  wc  will 
have  a  large  number  of  ships  avail- 
able and  he  has  read  in  the  press  of 
plans  being  discussed  to  put  these 
ships  to  use  in  commerce  with  other 
countries.  Nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  said  regarding  the 
future  of  services  in  domestic  waters, 
namely  the  intercoastal,  coastwise  and 
inland  waterways. 

The  Marine  Exchange  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  committees  carrying  on 
studies  now  which,  as  plans  develop, 
will  provide  a  pattern  and  a  program 
by  means  of  which  these  services  in 
domestic  waters  can  be  secured.  All 
communities  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
be  interested  in  learning  of  sonic  of 
the  varying  facets  of  the  problem  as 
discussed  in  committee. 

Discriminatory  Rates 

The  Congressional  Record  of  July 
1,  1945,  reports  an  inland  waterway 
matter,  which  indicates  what  can  hap- 
pen to  the  intercoastal  and  coastwise 
services. 
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A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  an  action  by  which 
grain  moving  from  Chicago  to  east- 
ern points  now  pays  8  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  more  for  the  rail  haul 
when  it  comes  to  Chicago  by  inland 
waterways,  than  if  it  comes  there  by 
rail  or  down  the  Great  Lakes. 

Justice  Black,  in  the  dissenting 
opinion,  declared  that  the  record 
shows  that  "barges  can  by  reason  of 
their  inherent  advantages  carry  grain 
more  cheaply  than  the  railroads."  He 
said  the  Commission  found  that  in- 
bound grain  barge  rates  to  Chicago 
ranged  from  2.75  to  4.5  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  hauls  of  distances  of 
57  to  200  miles  as  contrasted  with 
rail  rates  for  the  same  distances  rang- 
ing from  9.5  to  13  cents. 

"I  think  that  approval  of  this  tariff 
is  a  defiance  of  the  transportation  act 
of  1920  in  which  Congress,  fearful, 
in  the  words  of  several  members,  that 
the  Commission  was  'essentially  a 
railroad  minded  body,'  took  every 
precaution  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  water  carriers. 

"Senators,  particularly  those  from 
the  mid-western  states  where  the 
barge  lines  involved  here  were  oper- 
ating, were  especially  fearful  that  the 
Commission  would  do  substantially 
what  it  has  done  in  this  case.  House 
members  shared  the  same  fears.  The 
first  conference  report  was  defeated 
in  the  House  because  it  was  believed 
that  the  bill  did  not  offer  adequate 
protection  for  water  earners  against 
hostile  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion action.  ...  As  I  see  it.  the  Com- 
mission in  this  case  has  declined  to 


enforce  Congress'  policy  and  thd! 
court  has  failed  to  construe  and  en-J 
force  the  act  as  Congress  clearly  in4 
tended  it  should. 

"The  second  conference  reports 
says  'This  measure  will  place  upon] 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, not  only  the  power,  but  the 
duty,  to  protect  and  foster  watel 
transportation  and  preserve  its  in-j 
herent  advantages.'  As  a  closing, 
clinching  argument  intended  to  perl 
suade  the  House  that  the  Commission 
would  be  fair  to  water  carriers,  the 
statement  of  Commissioner  Eastman 
(who  dissented  from  the  order  of  the 
Commission  here)  was  quoted.  East- 
man assured  the  Congressmen  inter- 
ested in  water  transportation  that  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  bill  'coupled 
with  the  admonition  in  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  in  section  1  that  the 
provisions  of  the  act  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  recognize  and  preserve  the 
inherent  advantages  of  each  mode  of 
transportation,  will  afford  adequate 
protection  in  this  respect.' 

"Congressman  Bland,  who  opposed 
the  1940  act  on  the  ground  that  it 
lacked  sufficient  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent action  by  the  Commission  hos- 
tile to  water  transportation  called  at- 
tention to  the  procedural  delays  in 
rate  cases  before  that  body,  delays 
which  he  declared  would  be  used  to 
strangle  financially  weak  water  car- 
riers, forcing  them  to  yield  or  transfer 
their  operation  to  other  streams;'  that 
the  railroads  knew  how  to  obtain  de- 
lay and  knew  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  would  follow  to  their 
competitors;  that  railroads  'seek  to 
profit'  by  procedural  delay;  and  that 
diversity  of  their  interests  and  extent 
of  their  revenues  was  so  great  that 
they  could  survive  delays  which 
would  be  unendurable  for  competi- 
tors. The  congressman  was  a  good 
observer  and  a  sound  prophet." 

Differential  Threatened 

A  more  recent  development  is  a 
285  page  brief  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commission  by  the  nation's  rail- 
roads, calling  for  the  elimination  of 
the  20  per  cent  differential  that  has 
been  in  effect  for  many  years  between 
the  all-rail  and  rail-barge  rates  along 
the  Mississippi. 

In  this  brief  the  carriers  requested 
in  a  prepared  list  of  eight  findings 
that  the  Commission  determine  there 
is  "no  justification  for  requiring  rail- 
roads to  join  in  differential  rates  with 
the  barge  lines,  merely  because  of  the 
lower  value  of  the  barge  service  to 
the  shipper." 
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...if  we  do  our  part 
back  home! 


Our  Navy  will  give  'em  the  works,  if  we'll  give  'em 

all    we've   goi    back   here   in    America.   That    means 

working  a.  full  week  every  week  .  .  . 

it  means  no  unnecessary  driving  .  .  . 

it  means  conserving  materials  .   .   . 

and  it  means  that  we  must  all  buy 

War   Bonds   regularly.    Let's   all   do 

our  part  today  and  every  day  until 

the  war  is  won! 
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More  Ships  en  the  W 


Night  view  of  a  portion  of  Ingalls  Pascagoula,  Miss., 
shipyard,   building   all-welded    vessels   exclusively. 


INGALLS 


SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


Shipyards:    PASCAGOIUA,    MISSISSIPPI      .      DICAfUl,   ALABAMA 
Office*:    BIRMINGHAM,    PITTSBURGH,    NIW    YORK,    WASHINGTON,    NIW    ORIIANS,    ATLANTA 


Ship's  Engine 
is  Born 


t-  Eyes  of  the  nation  are  focused  on  Portland 
lecause  of  its  remarkable  record  in  the  build- 
ng  of  Liberty  Ships  and  the  engines  for 
hese  ships.  ,    .-. 

Monarch  is  proud  of  its  contribution  to 
his  record.  We  are  furnishing  the  air  pump 
ocker  arms,  reverse  shafts,  throttle  valves, 
elief  valves  and  starting  engines  for  Liberty 
ngines.  This  work  is  typical  of  the  high  qual- 
ty  precision  workmanship  that  has  always 
jeen  maintained  throughout  our  organization. 


Monarch  Forge 

and  Machine  Works 


M.   W.    21ST  and    York 


Portland,  Oregon 


TRADE  PERSONALITIES 


J.   H.   "JOE"   FOUNTAIN 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  ap- 
points publicity  manager,  J.  H.  (Joe) 
Fountain,  in  the  public  information 
department  of  the  organization  which 
is  headed  by  J.  A.  FiU,  as  director. 
Mr.  Fountain,  who  formerly  was  in 
charge  of  publicity  for  the  Canadian 
National  Railways'  System  in  the 
United  States,  will  in  addition  per- 
form  certain  assigned  duties  as  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  vice  president  for 
sales  of  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co. 

John  Easton  joins  Whiting  Corpo- 
ration as  Director  of  the  development 
and  standardisation,  according  to  an 
announcement  issued  by  Howard  D. 
Grant,  president,  succeeding  A.  J. 
Brown  who  has  been  transferred  to 
California  to  be  manager  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Branch. 

As  head  of  the  Development  and 
Standardization  Department  for  the 
company,  he  will  have  a  broad  field  in 
which  to  apply  his  talent  and  experi- 
ence in  engineering  and  manufactur- 
ing. In  addition  to  cranes  and  hoists, 
Whiting  Corp.  builds  a  variety  of 
equipment  for  use  in  foundries,  also 
special  machinery  for  railroad  repair 
shops,  aviation  maintenance  and 
handling  equipment,  metal-cutting 
shears,  chemical  plant  equipment  and 
special  machinery  of  various  kinds, 
in  which  Mr.  Easton  has  had  much 
experience. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  he  was 
Chief  of  the  Technical  Development 
Division  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration. 

The  Edward  Valve  &.  Mfg.  Co., 
Inc.,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  announces 
the  appointment  of  the  Dunbar  En- 
gineering  Co.,   New   York   City,  as 
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sales  representative  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  the  appointment  of 
W.  E.  Bowler,  Philadelphia,  as  sales 
representative  for  the  Reading,  Pa., 
territory  effective  Sept.  1. 

Both  the  Dunbar  Company  and 
Mr.  Bowler  have  represented  the  Ed- 
ward Company  for  many  years,  and 
the  new  appointments  increase  the 
territory  they  will  service. 

Headquarters  of  the  Dunbar  En- 
gineering Company  continue  to  be 
at  103  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  and 
of  W.  E.  Bowler,  at  332  Witherspoon 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

Everlasting  Valve  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  announces  the  election  of 
Cecil  Davey  as  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  Mr.  Davey  started 
with  the  company  32  years  ago.  In 
1916,  he  was  made  plant  superin- 
tendent and  later  was  also  placed  in 
charge  of  purchases. 

This  company  is  notable  for  its 
remarkably  small  turnover  of  em- 
ployees. John  H.  Allen,  president; 
Edward  Boll,  sales  manager;  and 
Wm.  F.  Madill,  former  vice  presi- 
dent who  died  last  January,  all  have 
been  connected  with  the  Company 
for  well  over  30  years.  Several  plant 
mechanics  have  also  served  for  long 
periods. 

John  J.  Nielsen  has  been  named 
plastics   specialist    for   the   Southern 


JOHN   L.   NIELSEN 

California  region  by  the  Westin; 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  C 
Announcement  of  the  appointmei 
came  from  the  San  Francisco  offic 
He  transferred  to  Los  Angeles  fro: 
Trafford,  Pa.,  where  the  compan 
manufactures  Micarta,  a  laminate 
phenolic  plastic. 

Appointment  of  Albert  C.  Fetze 

vice  president  of  Mack  Manufactu 
ing  Corp.,  as  a  member  of  the  OPi 
truck  manufacturers  advisory  con 
mittee,  has  been  announced  by  ■ 
office  of  Prentiss  M.  Brown. 


y 
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War  Mothers  who  are  also  war  workers  raise  the  Army-Navy  "E"  with  two  stars  which  was 
awarded  to  the  employees  of  Jenkins  Bros.,  manufacturers  of  valves,  at  Bridgeport.  Connecti- 
cut, on  August  28,  while  Bernard  J.  Lee  (extreme  right),  vice  president  in  charge  of  manu- 
facturing, looks  on.  This  plant  received  the  initial  award  in  August.  1942.  and  this  last  March 
the  first  star  was  added.    The  plant  also  flies  the  Maritime  "M." 
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the  appointment  of- 

WESTERN  FIBERGLAS  SUPPLY 

LIMITED 

4s  Distributors  in  Northern  California 
for 

DWENS-  CORNING 
:IBERGLAS  CORP. 

Manufacturers  of 

FIBERGLAS   MARINE 

and 

INDUSTRIAL  INSULATIONS 

and 

DUST  STOP  FILTERS 


WESTERN    FIBERGLAS   SUPPLY 

LIMITED 

739  BRYANT  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  7,  CALIF. 

EXBROOK  0963 

GAYLE  R.  DUTTON  C.  A.  LEIGHTON 


ALL  IHBEE  GIVE- 
INDICATION 


Ml  ilii-  i-  ] i< > — ■]•!•'  because  "I  the  rears.  <'f  experience  in 
designing  and  manufacturing  marine  ^.m-.  -  [or  the  Navy, 
Coaal  <  .ii.ii  c I.  .mil  Maritime  Commission,  which  ^m--  into 
each  and  everj  Levelometer  and  I  iqnidometer  Gauge 
and  Indicator. 


LARGE  MODEL 

LEVELOMETER 

FUEL  GAUGE 

This  dial-type  hydrostatic  hie] 
level  gangs  n i ■v  «■  -  continuous  imli- 
cation  ol  the  liquid  fuel  level  si 
all  time*.  Since  i(  i-  remote  rent- 
ing it  can  be  placed  in  the  Engine 
Room  it  in  anj  other  desirable 
locution  aboard  -hip. 


MASTER  MODEL   DRAFT  GAUGE 

The  pilot  or  engineer  knows  the 
exact  indication  of  the  vessel's 
draft  at  all  times.  The  Master 
Model  Draft  Indicator  utilizes 
the  same  dependable  hydro- 
static principle  as  the  Large 
Model  Levelometer  Fuel  Gauge. 
One  or  more  indicators  can  he 
connected  tn  the  same 
hull  connection. 


THE   LIQUIDOMETER 

RUDDER  ANGLE 

INDICATOR 

This  type  "f  indicator  which  nses 
hydraulic  transmission  responds  to 
the  slightest  movement  of  the  rud- 
der and  conveys  instant  and  con- 
tinuous rudder  indication  to  the 
bridge,  thus  saving  time  and  fuel. 


the  LIALHPO METER  corp. 

Marine  Division 
41-26  37th  Street,  Long  Island  City  1 ,  N.  Y. 


Cause  for  Celebration 

Celebrating  90  years  of  continuous 
service  in  the  brass  foundry  business 
and  an  outstanding  record  for  present 
war  work,  500  guests  and  employees 
of  the  M.  Greenberg's  Sons  Company 
attended  a  dinner  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  last  month. 

As  one  of  the  honored  guests,  Cap- 
tain A.  B.  Court,  U.  S.  N.  (Ret.), 
Inspector  of  Naval  Material,  an- 
nounced that  the  firm  had  been  cited 
for  the  Navy  "E." 

Stuart  N.  Greenberg,  managing 
owner  and  grandson  of  the  founder, 
disclosed  that  present  sales  of  the 
Company  were  the  greatest  in  its  90 
year  history.  He  also  described  an 
old  age  pension  plan  and  annuity  in- 
surance that  had  been  installed  to 
endow  for  all  present  employees  in 
ten  years.  Mr.  Greenberg  then  award- 
ed hydrant-shaped  service  pins  to  all 
employees  who  had  served  two  or 
more  years  with  the  Company. 


STUART   N.    GREENBERG 

Along  with  Captain  Court  as 
guests  of  honor  were  Angelo  J.  Rossi, 
San  Francisco's  Mayor;  Ernest  In 
gold,  President  S.m  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce:    Dr.    Aurclia    H. 
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Reinhardt,  President,  Mills  College; 
Honorable  Albert  J.  Sullivan,  Chief 
Engineer,  San  Francisco. 

The  firm  is  at  present  operating 
two  plants  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  a 
leading  maker  of  bronze  valves  for 
both  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  ships. 


C.    N.    GUERASIMOFF 


Buda  Company,  Harvey,  Illinois, 
have  announced  the  appointment  of 
C.  N.  Guerasimoff,  formerly  assistant 
chief  engineer,  to  the  position  of 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Engine  Divi- 
sion of  the  organisation.  He  has  been 
with  the  company  for  the  past  nine 
years  during  which  time  he  served 
as  mathematician,  engineer  on  stress 
analysis,  and  design  engineer  on  gaso- 
line and  Diesel  engines.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  for  the  past  two  years 
he  was  Assistant  Chief  Engineer  in 
charge  of  Radial  Diesel  Engine  Divi- 
sion. 


Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company  re- 
cently named  L.  Neal  Ellis  labor  rela- 
tions advisor.  Prior  to  his  new  duties 
he  was  commissioner  of  conciliation 
with  the  United  States  Conciliation 
Service  and  was  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Kenneth  M.  LaChance,  manufac- 
turer's agent,  904  Birks  Bldg.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  has  been  appointed  dis- 
trict representative  for  the  Saverite 
Engineering  Co.  for  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  XZIT,  Fire  Scale  and 
Soot  Eradicator,  an  dthe  firm's  com- 
panion product  Brickseal,  a  refractory 
renewing  compound." 


Le  Master-Conzett  Co. 
Moves  to  Huntington  Park 

Formerly  occupying  space  in  the 
warehouse  building  of  the  Harnisch- 
feger  Corporation  Branch  in  Los  An- 
geles, The  LeMaster-Conzett  Coitu 
pany,  distributors  in  the  Southwest 
for  P£s?H  welders  and  welding  elec| 
trodes,  is  now  located  in  new  quar' 
ters  at  7220  Santa  Fe  Avenue,  Hunt- 
ington Park,  California.  The  firm 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  de-j 
veloping  the  use  of  electric  arc  weldJ 
ing  in  both  aircraft  and  shipbuilding! 
industries  in  the  Southwest.  One  of 
its  recent  contributions  to  faster! 
welding  of  ships  is  the  new  widely) 
used  cradle  unit  combining  four  P&Hj 
square  frame  welders,  which  can  be| 
quickly  hoisted  and  moved  to  any} 
part  of  a  ship  under  construction. 
With  each  two  machines  being 
stacked  and  connected  in  paralled  by> 
simply  throwing  a  handy  switch,  thei 
unit  provides  either  two-,  three-  orr 
four-man  welding  service  depending 
on  the  amperage  required  for  a  job.  I 
Only  one  power  input  cable  is  needed' 
for  each  cradle  unit. 

William  J.  Conley,   former  chair- 
man of  the  Engineering  Department 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
was  appointed  consulting  engineer  oil 
the   Lincoln   Electric  Company.    He 
will    act    as    welding   consultant    for 
various  industries,  handling  problemss 
on  mechanical  and  structural  design,' 
utilising  welding,  as  well  as  metallur- 
gical problems.    His  specialization  in 
welding  technique  and  his  experience 
in  processing  and  in  new  product  de- 
velopment will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  industry  in  efficient  application  off 
welding  to  design,  manufacture  and 
construction. 


WILLIAM   J.   CONLEY 
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Air  Can't 
Work  Overtime 


Lack  of  fresh  air  in  deep  tanks,  double  bottoms  and  other 
confined  areas  cuts  deeply  into  welding  production.  Records 
prove  that  work  is  greatly  increased  when  fresh  air  is  forced 
directly  to  the  point  where  it  is  needed. 

UTILITY  SHIPYARD   BLOWERS 

Specially  designed  and  built  for.  heavy  duty  shipyard  service 
— Easily  portable — Interchangeable  manifold  on  blower 
scroll  can  be  connected  to  pressure  or  suction  side  and  up  to 
four  separate  hoses  can  be  used  for  removal  of  fumes  or 
supplying  of  fresh  air — Motors  are  440  volt,  60  cycle  direct 
connected — Heavy  wire  guards  on  inlet  and  discharge  protect 
wheels. 

Shown  below  is  typical  hose  arrangement  for  removing 
fumes  from  four  separate  places,  and  discharging  through 
large  diameter  fabric  duct.  An  optional  arrangement  is  to 
remove  the  hoses  and  adapter  from  suction  side  and  direct- 
ing discharge  duct  to  location  in  ship  to  be  ventilated — over 
1580  c.f.m.  of  fresh  air  can  be  supplied  to  workers.  Discharge 
direction  of  blower  scroll  may  be  rotated  to  three  different 
positions. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 


ALVES 

FOR  AMERICA'S 
BRIDGE  of  SHIPS 


—     H    _: 


UTILITY  FAN 
CORPORATION 

4851    SOUTH    ALAMEDA   STREET,    IOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 


NOW  available 
through  YOUR  JOBBERS 
. . .  from  Vancouver  to 
San  Diego . . .  the  name 
GREENBERG  is  your 
Assurance  of  Quality! 


Globe,  Angle  and 

Cross  Valves  .  .  114"  to    8" 

Gate  Valves    .   .   .  114"  to  10" 

Check  Valves.   .   .  114"  to  10" 

Hose  Valves     .   .   .  114"  to    6" 


STABILITY 

Since  1854 


M.GPIENBERGS  SONS 

765    FOLSOM    STREET    •     SAN    FRANCISCO 


New  Executive  at 
McCulloch  Engineering 
Corporation 

The  appointment  of  R.  J.  Minshall 

as  president  of  the  McCulloch  En- 
gineering Corporation  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Robert  McCulloch, 
founder  of  the  Milwaukee  super- 
charger manufacturing  plant.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  McCulloch  announced 
his  immediate  resignation  so  that  he 
may  "undertake  a  new  development 
vital  to  the  war  effort." 


R.   J.   MINSHALL, 

Former  Boeing  engineer  and  president  of  Pump 

Engineering  Service  Corporation,  who  has  been 

named  to  replace  McCulloch. 

Mr.  McCulloch  stated  that  the 
plant  will  continue  to  operate  at  its 
present  site  with  the  same  personnel 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Min- 
shall and  James  P.  Stewart,  Jeanette, 
Pa.,  who  was  named  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Manager. 


robert  Mcculloch, 

Founder   of   McCulloch    Engineering   Corp.,    who 

has  resigned  as   president  of  the  firm  to  take 

over  other  vital  war  work. 


Mr.  Minshall  is  also  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pump  En- 
gineering Service  Corporation  of 
Cleveland,  and  previously  was  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  engineering 
for  Boeing  Aircraft  Company,  Seat- 
tle. While  associated  with  the  Boeing 
company  he  aided  in  the  development 
of  the  original  "Flying  Fortress,"  and 
was  awarded  the  Wright  Brothers 
medal  for  his  contributions  to  aero- 
nautics, and  in  1940  the  New  Zealand 
government  awarded  him  the  Musick 
Memorial  Trophy  in  recognition  of 
his  efforts  in  increasing  the  safety  of 
air  travel. 


ON  TOUR  OF  SHOPS  AT  WEBSTER-BRINKLEY 

C.  W.  Flesher,  regional  director  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  and  George 
Gunn,   Jr.,   president  of  the  Webster-Brinkley  Co.,   Seattle,   Washington. 


Appointment  of  James  J.  Nelson  as 

general  manager  of  the  Cramp  Brass 
and  Iron  Foundries  division  of  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is  an- 
nounced by  Ralph  Kelly,  Baldwin 
president.  Mr.  Nelson  joined  the 
company  in  1943  as  vice  president 
and  sales  manager,  and  when  the 
company  became  affiliated  with  the 
Baldwin  group,  he  continued  as  sales 
manager  of  the  Cramp  division.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American 
Society  of  Naval  Engineers. 


JAMES  J.   NELSON 

Another  appointment  in  the  or' 
ganization  is  that  of  Kenneth  F.  Cra- 
mer who  has  been  appointed  district 
manager  of  the  New  York  Office  of 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  He 
will  direct  New  York  district  sales 
for  all  divisions  of  the  company. 

Another  Gold  Star  for  Firm 

Another  milestone  in  the  war  pro- 
duction  record  of  the  Webster-Brink 
ley  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was 
officially  recorded  August  25  with  the 
presentation  of  an  additional  gold 
star  for  the  company's  Maritime 
Commission  "M"  Burgee. 

C.  W.  Flesher,  regional  director  of 
construction  for  the  Maritime  Com' 
mission,  who  gave  the  gold  star 
award  to  George  Gunn,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  company,  congratulated  the 
plant's  employees  on  turning  outj 
vital  ship  machinery  "not  only  on 
time  but  ahead  of  schedule." 
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Hdta/t 


FOR  CONTINUED  ACHIEVEMENT 


'k  ~k  "w  "A"  r(  1t  We  are  pleased  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  a  Cold 
Star  for  our  Maritime  "M" 
Pennant  —  awarded  us  by 
the  Maritime  Commission 
for"continued  achievement 
in  completing  wartime 
schedules." 

We  shall  continue  to  pro- 
duce navigational  equip- 
ment at  maximum  capacity 
to  the  best  of  our  ability 
until  Victory  is  ours. 

KELVIN    &   WILFRID   O.   WHITE   CO. 


90  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


38  Water  St.,  New  York    N.  Y. 


BECAUSE  - 


it  has  so  many  im- 
portant war  jobs  to  do  ...  so  many  jobs 
that  cannot  be  done  as  well  or  as  quickly 
by  any  other  method. 

Steel  castings  save  time  and  labor  be- 
cause they  save  machine  work  and  re- 
duce cutting  and  fitting  — by  combining 
many  parts  in  one  steel  casting. 

Now,  when  our  in- 
dustry must  produce 
on  a  scale  never 
dreamed  of  before, 
it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  steel  found- 
ries of  America  are 
producing  castings 
at  three  times  their  pre-war  rate.  We 
know  the  victorious  day  of  peace  will 
come  and,  in  resuming  peace-time  pro- 
duction, NIKELADIUM  will  again  be  as 
essential  in  peace-time  products  as  it 
now  is  in  protecting  our  American  way 
of  life. 

NIKbSoidh  €z&<? 

VALVES  •  *L* 
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SOID  THROUGH  DllllUS  OKU  •  SE«0  FOI  COMMIE  SIOCH  USI 


BEGAN  WITH  « 
THIS  - 


Beatty  designs  and 
builds  heavy  duly 
lunches,  shears,  top- 
19  machines,  forcing 
presses,  extruding 
presses,      hydraulic 


Widely  used  by  shipbuilders,  and  other  fabricators 
of  heavy  metal,  the  Beatty  400-Ton  Hydraulic 
Forming  &  Flanging  Press  has  the  power,  speed 
and  adaptability  to  break  production  bottlenecks. 
Of  very  latest  design,  this  unit,  with  its  unique 
type  pump  and  valve  design,  eliminates  the  need 
for  cooling  coils,  with  their  inherent  threat  of 
water  entering  the  oil  supply  line.  If  you  work 
in  heavy  metal,  there  is  a  Beatty  machine  to  help 
smooth   out  your   production   wrinkles.     Write  us. 


BEATTY 


MACHINEAND 
MFG.  COMPANY 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


Twelfth  Naval  District 
Current  Launchings 

Pollock  Shipyard,  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia, launched  a  new  tender,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Snowhell,  on  September  14, 
with  Mrs.  Gordon  Pollock,  wife  ol 
assistant  manager  of  the  building 
yard,  as  sponsor. 

Kaiser  Yard  No.  4,  Richmond, 
California,  launched  the  U.  S.  S.  Al- 
buquerque on  September  14,  a  frigate 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  L.  Livingstone, 
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chosen  by  Mayor  Clyde  Tingley  of 
Albuquerque  to  represent  the  city. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  San 
Francisco,  on  September  5  sent  down 
the  ways  a  destroyer  escort  (DE), 
the  U.  S.  S.  Whitehurst,  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Robbie  Whitehurst  of  New 
Bern,  North  Carolina.  The  ship  was 
named  for  the  late  Ensign  Henry 
Purcfoy  Whitehurst  USN^  who  was 
killed  in  action  aboard  the  U.  S  S 
Astoria,   in   the  Battle  of  the   Solo- 


mon Islands.  The  sponsor  is  Ensign 
Whitehurst's  mother. 

United  Engineering  Co.,  Alameda, 
California,  launched  a  fleet  tug, 
U.  S.  S.  Takelma,  with  Mrs.  George 
Sutherland,  wife  of  United  Engineer- 
ing Company  manager,  as  sponsor. 

General   Engineering   Company, 

Alameda,  launched  on  September  18 
the  fleet  minesweeper,  U.  S.  S.  Ran- 
som, with  Mrs.  Dwight  Dexter  oj 
San  Francisco,  wife  of  Commander 
Dwight  Dexter,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
as  sponsor. 

Dravo  Corporation  at  Neville 
Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  on) 
September  11  launched  a  Destroyed 
Escort  vessel,  the  U.  S.  S.  Jenksj 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Jenki 
at  ceremonies  held  at  the  eastern) 
shipyard. 

Marinship  Corporation,  Sausalitoi 
California,  launched  the  S.  S.  Mission 
Santa  Cruz,  a  U.  S.  Maritime  Com] 
mission  tanker,  on  August  31.  SponJ 
sored  by  Mrs.  F.  C.  Sewcll,  the  shia 
was  named  for  the  Mission  Sana 
Cruz,  founded  in  1791.  The  original 
building  was  destroyed  by  an  earth-) 
quake  in  1857  and  later  reproduction! 
was  completed  in  1931. 


Rigger's 
Forming  Vise 

A  portable  rigger's  forming  via 
that  handles  wire  rope  and  cable  from 
%,"  to  1J4"  dia.  without  adapters  is 
the  newest  development  from  Pat-] 
rick-McDermott  fe?  Co.,  Los  AngelesJ 
Calif. 

Splicing  and  clamping  operations 
as  well  as  the  forming  of  cable  into] 
an  eye  or  around  a  thimble  are  easily! 


Rigger's  forming  vise. 
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bandied   in   a   minimum   amount   ol 
(me    This  is  the  result  ol  .1  design 
or  screw  shaft  levers  which,  ai 
Dg  to  the  manufacturer,  gives  com 
Mete,  easy  jaw  and  back  control. 

Cable  is  securely  held,  .mJ  the  new 
rise  is  equipped  with  guards  to  pro 
eel  against  cable  and  thread  friction 
t  is  of  durable  construction  to  with- 
itand  the  spring  and  strain  of  heavy 
able,  weighs  approximately  50  lbs., 
ind  h.is  .1  base  length  of  15"  and  a 
pase  width  of  14".  thus  adding  to 
xmvenience  in  handling. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

"Marine     Pumps,"     published     by 
barren  Steam  Pump  Company,  Inc., 

barren,  Massachusetts,  price  $1.00; 
thoroughly  and  graphically  explains 
to  the  marine  engine  room  personnel 
some  information  relative  to  pumps 
for  shipboard  services.  The  first  part 
is  a  description  of  pump  services  on 
shipboard  and  discussion  on  some  of 
the  problems  affecting  pumps.  The 
second  part  is  a  description  of  pumps, 
the  third  part  covers  pump  installa- 
tion, and  the  fourth  part  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  repair  of  ship 
board  pumping  systems. 


"Studies  in  Arc  Welding — Design, 
Manufacture  and  Construction,"  is  a 

first  edition,  published  by  The  James 
F.  Lincoln  Arc  Welding  Foundation, 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  1295  pages;  fully 
indexed,  bound  in  semi-flexible  simu- 
lated leather,  6x9  inches.  Priced  in 
the  United  States  at  $1.50  per  copy. 

The  volume  is  the  result  of  the 
careful  editing  of  papers  on  arc  weld- 
ing practice  representing  the  work  of 
113  engineers,  designers,  work  man- 
agers, superintendents,  executives, 
foremen  and  other  technicians.  The 
book  provides  engineering,  technical 
and  trade  schools  with  a  tremendous 
amount  of  authentic  arc  welding  de- 
sign applications,  together  with  weld- 
ing data  which  may  be  translated  into 
new  applications. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  ar- 
ranged in  nine  sections  with  98  chap- 
ters. Each  chapter  covers  a  specific 
design  subject;  each  section  covers  a 
particular  field,  such  as  aircraft,  rail- 
road, etc. 


EVERT  MAN  AWARD  HEARS  SIMULTANEO 


MAND- 


TORPEDOES  strike  .  .  .  the  ship  is  sinking.  Over  the 
Remler  system  goes  the  call  to  abandon  ship.  The 
command  reaches  every  man  aboard,  no  one  is  forgotten. 
•  In  less  drastic  situations,  Remler  Amplified  Sound 
Transmitting  Systems  give  quick  directions  for  damage 
control  and  call  fire-fighters  into  action  so  that  the  ship 
can  stay  in  the  fight.  •  For  routine  and  emergency  com- 
munication Remler  systems  save  time  .  . .  save  lives.  These 
systems  are  made  by  a  firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  marine  sound  equipment  since  1918.  Flexible  and 
highly  adaptable,  they  meet  the  exacting  standards  of 
U.  S.  Navy,  Coast  Guard  and  Maritime  Commission.  In- 
quiries invited. 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  10,  Calif. 

REMLER 

■Announcing  &  Communication  I-quipment 

Manufacturers  ol  Marine  Communication  Equipment  Since  1918 
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HARDWOODS! 

for  Uncle  Sam's  Boats 


WhtteBrcthGry 


HARDWOOD  HEADQUARTERS  SINCE  1872 


5th  &  BRANNAN  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


500  HIGH  ST. 
OAKLAND.  CALIF. 


TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR  CLEANER  LUBE  OIL 

use 

NUGENT  FILTERS 


Nugent  Duplex  Filters  are  specifically  designed  to  meet' 
the  demands  of  Diesel  operators  who  can't  take  a  chance! 
with  power  interruptions.  That's  why  these  filters  are  used 
extensively  aboard  today's  Maritime  Commission  Vessels. 
These  units  guard  Diesel  engines  against  dirt  troubles, 
thereby  increasing  the  efficiency  and  dependability  ofj 
engine  operation.  Get  the  full  story  on  Nugent  Filters. 
Write  today  for  details. 


WM.  W.   NUGENT  &  CO..   INC. 

Est.  1897 

430    N.    Hermitage    Ave.,    Chicago,    22.    III. 


Tot  peak  wartime  efficiency — Todd  installations, 
individually  designed  to  meet  your  specific 
requirements  ...  for  liquid-fuel  marine 
boilers  ...  for  liquid  or  gaseous-fuel  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  boilers  . .  .  assure 
high  combustion  efficiency,  operating 
economy   and  maximum  all-out  performance. 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(Division  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation) 
601  West  26th  Street,  New  York  City 

Mobile     New  Orleans     Galveston     Seattle     London     Buenos  Aires 


NUGENT    ' 

1     I 


FIB.  I3I7A 


(Left)  The  dark 
tube  of  dirty 
era  nkcase  oil 
was  taken  from 
a  300  H.  P.  gas 
engine  before 
installing  a  Nu- 
gent Filter.  The 
other  tube 
shows  a  sample 
of  oil  from  the 
same  engine  af- 
ter the  installa- 
tion of  a  Nu- 
gent Filter,  and 
operating  1,344 
hours  before 
cleaning. 


TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling.  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMATIC  CORPORATION  (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level.  Ships  Droit.  Pressure. 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEERS  ALARM 

GArfield    8102  SAN    FRANCISCO  115-117    Steuart 


ELECTRIC   & 
ENGINEERING   CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS . .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  . .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS  . .  ARMATURE  WINDING  . .  SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


St. 


■Hot  o£6  tke  J^teii 


Recently  published  by  American 
Hoist  £r  Derrick  Co.  is  the  Operator's 
Handbook,  an  instructive  guide  foi 
me  operation  and  upkeep  of  Ameri- 
can steam  cargo  winches  and  electric 
Bargo  winches. 


The    Diamond   Jubilee    edition    of 

the    Nation. il    Malleable    .mJ    Steel 
Castings  Company  is  .t  most  informs 
uw  brochure  which  covers  th< 
pany's  history,  plants  .mJ  products, 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING! 

The  manufacturers  named  In  this  HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS  department  will  gladly  furnish, 
without  obligation  to  you,  copies  of  the  trade  literature  reviewed  in  these  pages. 
For  quick  service,  please  use  this  coupon. 

PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 

500  Sansome  Street      ...       San  Francisco 
Send  me  this  Trade  Literature  as  mentioned  in  your edition: 

(Identify  by  name  of  manufacturer) 

NAME 

BUSINESS 

ADDRESS 


incut  and  the  companj 

tnbution  t.i  the 

Bulletin  No.  15,  1  l><  Multiv.il  Lu- 
bricating S\  stl  111. 

shows  .i  complete  line  of  fitt 
.simplify    MultiY.il    in  i.ill.itioiis,    and 
explains  the  portable  uiin  and  : 

tary  valve  handle  o)  this  line. 

Weld  wood,  a  booklet  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  United  Stato  t  PI; 

delves  into  the  latest 
manufacturing  techniques  utilised  in 
producing  the  waterproof  Weld- 
WOod,  in  the  aircraft  and  marine  in- 
dustries. 

Fiberglas,  a  new  basic  material,  is 
a  pliable  glass,  developed  by  the  Ow- 
ens-Corning Fiberglas  Corporation. 
A  brochure  explains  its  development, 
properties,  manufacture  and  uses  in 
the  war  program. 

Marvel,  the  high-speed  edge  hole 
saws,  a  new  bulletin  put  out  by  the 
Armstrong-Blum  Mfg.  Co.,  contains 
stock  sizes  and  list  prices  as  well  as 
descriptive  matter  and  illustrations 
on  the  high  speed  edge  hole  saws. 

Northill  Company,  Inc.,  Los  An- 
geles, has  just  issued  a  booklet.  The 
Anchoring  Handbook,  which  briefly 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and   PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  SUtter  0221 


G 


ALAMEDA  FLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Marine  Railways 

3.000  tons   and   5,000  tons  capacity 

One  Floating  Dry  Dock 

10,500  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAkehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
and  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 
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•  Label,  Instruction  and 
Nameplates  in  PECO  (non- 
critical)  metal;  Phenolic; 
Laminated  Cellulose  Acetate 
(plastic);  Fiber,  etc.  •  Key 
Tags;  Engraving  on  Hand- 
wheels,  Deck  Boxes,  Electric 
and    Other    Equipment,    etc. 


MARKING  &  ENGRAVING  DEPT. 


ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY  •  San  Francisco 

1045  SANSOME  STREET 
As  close  to  you  as  your  telephone  *  *  *   GArfleld   0680 


covers  the  history  and  development 
of  the  anchor  and  fully  explains  how 
to  choose  your  anchorage,  weighing 
anchor,  holding  power  and  care  of 
ground  tackle.  It  includes  charts  on 
the  approximate  size  of  regular  and 
emergency  anchors  for  cruising  boats, 
required  anchor  weight  based  on 
gross  tonnage,  diameter  of  manila  and 
chain  suitable  for  various  anchor 
weights,  and  other  charts. 

Westco  Industrial  Pumps,  a  catalog 
printed  by  the  Joshua  Hendy  Iron 
Works,  Pomona  Pump  Co.  Division, 
contains  designs  in  detail  of  the 
Westco  turbine  type  pumps,  their 
principle  of  operation  and  operating 
characteristics.  Blueprint  and  photo- 
graphs with  graphs  fully  illustrate  the 
pump. 

The  Landley  Company  of  New 
York  has  published  a  pamphlet  on 
lifeboat  davits  and  equipment.  It  de- 
scribes the  Steward  mechanical  dav- 
its, lifeboat  winches,  and  sheath 
screw  davits  and  release  gear  equip- 
ment and  is  illustrated  with  charts 
and  graphic  illustrations. 

The  C-O-Two  Fire  Equipment 
Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has 
issued  a  new  booklet  describing  its 
line  of  portable  and  built-in  carbon 
dioxide  fire  extinguishing  equipment 
and  smoke-detecing  systems. 

A  new  catalog  on  Automatic  Pro- 
portioning Equipment  is  printed  by 
Proportioners,  Inc.  (Bulletin  No. 
1700).  In  addition  to  illustrating  and 
describing  the  complete  line  of  con- 
stant rate  and  flow  responsive  propor- 
tioning equipment,  the  catalog  con- 
tains many  flow  diagrams  showing 
latest  applications  for  the  process  in- 
dustries. 

Paragon-Revolute     Handbook     of 

Print-Making  and  Pro,  :ssing  is  an  in- 
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structive  booklet  designed  to  save 
time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
charged  with  the  installation  and  su- 
pervision of  reproduction  depart- 
ments. 

Ermeto  safety  tube  and  pipe  fit- 
tings, manufactured  by  the  Weather- 
head  Company,  Cleveland,  are  de- 
scribed in  a  special  instruction  folder 
detailing  installation  procedure.  The 
folder  has  four  pages  of  instructions 
in  a  clear,  concise  manner,  with  pho- 
tographs to  illustrate  each  step  of  the 
assembly  and  disassembly. 

Motor   and   generator   literature 

printed  by  Crocker-Wheeler  Electric 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Division  of 
Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works,  Ampere, 
N.  J.,  fully  describes  and  illustrates 
the  following  items  available  by  the 
company:  Squirrel  Cage  Motors;  Di- 
rect Current  Motors;  Shipboard 
Pump  Motors;  and  Shipboard  Auxil- 
iary Generators. 

The  new  four-page  bulletin  con- 
taining complete  catalog  information 
on  Photoswitch  Electronic  Level  Con- 
trols has  recently  been  published  by 
Photoswitch  Incorporated. 

The  new  Ideal  Maintenance  Hand- 
book tells  how  to  keep  motors  and 
generators  operating  continuously  at 
peak  efficiency  without  dismantling. 
Other  Ideal  equipment  is  also  illus- 
trated and  described,  including:  in- 
dustrial electrical  equipment;  variable 
speed  transmissions;  machine  tool  ac- 
cessories; wiring  devices  and  tools; 
and  rechargeable  battery  for  flash- 
lights. 

Conchrane  Reprints  —  Two  re- 
prints, Nos.  24  and  26,  have  just  been 
published  by  Cochrane  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.    The  subject  of  the 


first  is  "Separating  Oil  from  Steam," 
by  W.  C.  Bennett.  A  finding  chart 
for  oil  separator  selection  follows  an 
introductory  text.  "New  Sizing  Data 
on  Relief  Valves,"  also  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, is  the  subject  of  No.  26.  This 
folder  is  composed  of  text  and  tables 
concerning  factors  determining  valve 
size,  and  supplies  data  to  show  how 
size  and  permitted  pressure  drop  af- 
fect the  capacity  that  can  be  handled. 

How  to  Know  Valves,  just  re- 
leased by  the  Reading-Pratt  6?  Cady 
Division  of  American  Chain  6?  Cable 
Company,  Inc.,  is  a  series  of  charts 
designed  to  take  the  mystery  out  of 
valves  for  the  many  new  maintenance 
workers  in  industry  today.  With  sim- 
plicity as  keynote  of  this  "Recogni- 
tion" chart,  a  breakdown  of  valves 
into  four  basic  types  shows  simple, 
visual  line  illustrations,  and  explains 
what  service  the  four  types  of  valves 
perform,  how  they  operate  and  where 
valves  are  used. 

Trouble  Shooter,  the  vest  pocket 
manual  of  the  Crane  Division  of 
Harnischfeger  Corporation,  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin,  is  arranged  in  simple 
question  and  answer  form  and  in- 
dexed for  quick  reference  by  men  in 
charge  of  servicing  overhead  travel- 
ing cranes. 

Pipe  Templates  for  Welded  Fit- 
tings, a  new  bulletin,  tells  how  to 
fabricate  fittings  for  welded  piping 
installations  by  means  of  flame-cut- 
ting and  welding.  It  is  published  by 
the  Air  Reduction  Company  of  New 
York,  and  shows  how  to  draw  up  and 
use  paper  templates  for  flame-cutting 
pipe  to  assure  accurate,  close  fitting 
connections.  Other  methods  outlined 
will  save  guesswork  and  spoilage  and 
will  help  assure  efficient  fabrication. 
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FOOT  OF  FIFTH  AVENUE 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

TWINOAKS  5522 


INVINCIBLE  ANGLE   DRILL 
ATTACHMENTS 


20    TIMES    FASTER    on 

Drilling   and    Reaming   in  close 
corners  and  "hard-to-reach"  spots! 


Wherever    there's     ship- 
building and  repair  work 
going    on    you'll    find 
Invincible    Angle    Drill 
Attachments    speeding 
production  by  short-cut- 
ting the  way   into  those 
"hard-to-reach"    spots. 
Quickly  and  eas- 
ily changed  over 
to  drill   to     the 
right  or  left. 

Available  in 
five  sizes  .  .  . 
driven  by  any 
portable  drill  — 
wear  better,  last 
. longer  .  .  .  deliv- 
eries from  stock. 


INVINCIBLE  TOOL  COMPANY 

ANGLE   TOOL   ATTACHMENT    MANUFACTURERS 


4114  Empire  Bldg.,   Pittsburgh,  22,  Pa. 
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WAR  INDUSTRY-The  Toughest 
Proving  Ground  of  them  all  —  has 
Approved  the  Merits  of: 

•    Seamless  Steel  Tubing 

— Babcock  &  Wilcox 


•    Return  Bends 


— Sivyer 


•  Alloy  Castings 

— Duraloy 

•  Ccntrif ugally  Cast  Bronzes 

— Shenango-Penn 

•  Steel  Grating  and  Flooring 

— Wm.  F.  Klemp  Co. 

KILSBV  &  GRflHRm 

Representatives  and   Distributors 

Standard  Oil  Building 
Los  Angeles  Telephone  VAndike  1357 


FIRM  FOOTING 

IN  FAIR  WEATHER  OR  FOUL 


DEKTRED  applied 

I  to  thickness  ol  A  lo 

Tj-inch  ovtr  Heel 


K**V 


mm 


DE  KTRED  provides  a  durable,  non-slip,  weather- 
proof surface  for  steel  or  wood  decks,  exterior  or 
interior.  Solid  aggregates  offering  a  firm  foot- 
hold when  wet  or  dry  are  included  in  a  fast-drying 
plastic  compound. 

TRY  DEKTRED,  EITHER  SPRAYED  OR  TROWELED 

See  how  firmly  it  adheres.  Use  it  inside  or  out- 
side wherever  a  non-slip,  protective  coating  is 
required.  DEKTRED  can  be  readily  applied  by 
yard  personnel  or  ship's  forces. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Cordes  Brothers.  200  Divrt  SI. 

WILMINGTON.  CALIF.:  J.  M.  Coslello  SuprJ,  Co.. 

721  Avilon  Bhrd. 

Dislribiplors  tor  Gotdyear  Tire  S  Rubber  Co..  m 


Kim 


FLOORING 


SELBY,  BATTERSBY  &   CO. 

_^  Marine  Distributor!  lor  DEKTRCD 

WILFORD  BUILDING,   33RD  AND  ARCH  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 


Poblished  monthly  with  alternate  listings  of 
yards  in  two  sections;  Pacific  Coast,  one  month; 
Atlantic,  Lakes  and  Rivers,  the  following.  Send 
information  to  Directory  Editor,  500  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


■flmetican   Skipuatd* 
DIRECTORY  of  EXECUTIVES 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 


ALABAMA  DRY  DOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

President:  D.  R.  Dunlap. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Sec.  Treas.:  G.  H.  Dun- 
lap. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Shipbuilding 
Division:  F.  B.  Spencer. 

Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  of  Operations: 
J.  M.  Griser. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Asst.  Sec.  Treas.:  B.  F. 
Campbell. 

Comptroller:  J.  R.  Jones. 

Naval  Architect:  G.  W.  Szepinski. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  L.  Merkel. 

LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER  CO. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Partners:  Lester  F.  Alexander  and 
W.  L.  Wroten. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

President:  L.  A.  Paddock. 
Treasurer  and  Sec:  H.  P.  Anderson. 
Contracting  Mgr.:  W.  B.  Guernsey. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  D.  Hammerschmidt. 

AMERICAN  BOATBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 

AMERICAN  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

THE  AMERICAN  MACHINERY  CORP. 
Orlando,  Florida 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

President:  W.  H.  Gerhauser. 
Manager  of  Sales:  J.  L.  Wallace. 
Acting  Naval  Architect:  Kent  C. 

Thornton. 
General  Supt.:  John  E.  Steinman. 

ARLINGTON    SHIPBUILDING    &    ENGI- 
NEERING   CORP. 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

President:  L.  Germain,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Mgr.:  R.  R.  Perner. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  L.  Bouchelle 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  Germain  III. 

ASHLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Ashland,  Wisconsin 

ATLANTIC, GULF  &  PACIFIC  COMPANY 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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AVONDALE  MARINE  WAYS 
Westwago,  Louisiana 

BARNES-DULUTH  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

President:  W.  S.  Newell. 
Vice  Pres.— F.xecutive:  A.  M.  Main. 
Vice  Pres.— Finance:  G.  Vincent  Pach. 
Vice  Pres. — Procurement:  R.  F.  Hill. 
General  Manager:  G.  B.  Connard. 
Treasurer:  S.  L.  Eaton. 
Naval  Architect:  E.  E.  Pierce. 
Chief  Engineer:  S.  H.  Towne. 
Electrical  Engineer:  H.  B.  Briggs. 
Consulting  Engr.:  H.  O.  Trowbridge. 
Supt.  Hull  Const.:  Arthur  W.  King. 
Machinery  Supt.:  E.  P.  Steininger. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  D.  Hill. 

BEDELLS  SHIPYARD 
Ft.  Broad  Sratford 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

BELFAST  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Belfast,  Maine 

President:  J.  P.Williams. 
Manager:  N.  E.  Jackson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  A.  Blake. 

BETHLEHEM-FAIRFIELD  SHIPYARD, 
INCORPORATED 
Fairfield,  Baltimore,  Md. 

President:  A.  B.  Homer. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  M.  Willis. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Shipbuilding  Div. — Fore  River  Yard 
Quincy,  Mass. 

General  Manager:  W.  H.  Collins, 
iechmcal  Mgr.:  John  E.  Burkhardt. 
Naval  Architect:  James  B.  Hunter 
Asst.  Mgr.,  Eng'ring:  Benjamin  Fox. 

BETHLEHEM-HINGHAM   SHIPYARD 
INC. 
Hingham,  Mass. 

President:  A.  B.  Homer. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  H.  Collins. 

BETHELEHEM-SPARROWS  POINT 
SHIPYARD 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

President:  Eugene  G.  Grace 
Vice  Pres.:  A.  B.  Homer. 
Manager:  F.  A.  Hodge 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

Shipbuilding  Div. — Staten  Island  Yard 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

General  Manager:  George  H.  Bates. 

F.  M.  BINDLOSS  MARINE  RWY. 
31  Water  St. 
Mystic,  Conn. 

ARTHUR  G.  BLAIR.  INC. 
149  Alexander  Street 
Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

President:  Arthur  G.  Blair. 

Vice  Pres.:  Rowland  A.  Robbins. 

Manager:  Wm.  T.  Wilson. 

Naval  Architect:  Weaver  Asso.,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  S.  F.  Johnson. 

BROWN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  2634 

Green's  Bayou  &  Industrial  Rd. 
Houston,  Texas 

Partner:  Herman  Brown. 
Partner:  George  R.   Brown. 
Manager:  L.  T.  Bolin. 
Works  Mgr.:  J.  E.Walters. 
Naval  Architect:  T.  A.  Haraldsen. 
Chief  Engineer:  M.  P.  Anderson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Joyce. 

BROWNSVILLE  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Brownsville,  Texas 

President:  O.  E.  Stuart. 

Vice  President:  Woods  Christian. 

Secretary:  E.  M.  Bremer. 

Plant  Supt.:  Gray  I.  Thomas. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  C.  Swinburn. 

BRUNSWICK  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION' 
CORPORATION 
Brunswick,  Georgia 

President:  Egbert  Moxham. 
Vice  President:  Rex  R.  Thompson. 
Repair  Dept.  Mgr.:  Walter  Nathan. 
Naval  Architect:  Egbert  Moxham,  Jr. 
Chief  Engineer:  G.  T.  Sondeen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Paul  Hyer. 

BURNS  MACHINE  &  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

BURGER  BOAT  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

President  and  Mgr.:  Henry  C.  Burger. 
Vice  President:  Mrs.  Mamie  Burger. 
Naval  Architect:  Raymond  Franz. 
Chief  Engineer:  Walter  Burger. 
Yard  Supt.:  George  Burger. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Henry  E.  Burger. 
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•  THE   LANDLEY  CO.,   INC. 

•  GIFFORD-WOOD   COMPANY 

•  COLVIN-SLOCUM   BOATS,  INC. 

•  LAKE  SHORE  ENGINEERING  CO. 

•  ULSTER   FOUNDRY  CORP. 

•  CATSKILL  METAL  WORKS,  INC. 

MEMBERS  OF 

r                                 1 
CARSWELL 

MARIN  E 

ASSOCIATES 

.NC. 

Marine  Engineers  specializing  in 

auxiliary  deck  machinery,  fittings, 

and  life  saving  equipment. 

15  Park  Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
417  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

For  Fulfilling  Our  Pledge  .  .  . 
A  GOLD  STAR  IS  ADDED 

(  HE  United  Stoles  Maritime  Commission 
has  again  honored  Trill  men  and  women  for 
continued  excellent  work  in  the  production  of 
steam  engine  indicator  equipment  by  the  award 
of  the  Gold  Star  to  be  added  to  our  Maritime 
"M"  Pennant.  We  regard  this  new  honor  as 
a  direct  challenge  to  even  greater  effort  now 
and  in  the  future  until  Victory  is  achieved. 

Trill  indicator  co. 

7000  Bennett  Street,   PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

PLANT  AT  CORRY,   PA. 


ZMffr 


SPEAKING     OF       */~f^  ~£    ~t     *A- 

IN    SERVICING    CONDENSERS. 


Here's  one  customer's  reaction 

c°ndenser  Se 


Vr>urs  tr 


'ted. 


vVfiy  we  can  break  records 

•  Our  men  are  Specialists.  They 
know  from  years  of  experi- 
ence the  fastest  practical  way 
to  tackle  the  job. 

•  We  have  our  own  technique 
and  tools,  developed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  servicing 
condensers.  Have  saved  thou- 
sands of  man-hours. 


•  Men,  materials  and  facilities 
are  located  so  as  to  be  in- 
stantly available  at  all  hours. 

•  We  think  in  terms  of  SPEED. 
No  red  tape  hinders  us,  no 
lost   motion.    We   move   fast. 

A  telegram  or  phone  call 
will  start  your  job  rolling. 
Estimates  furnished  for 
specific  work. 


(?ondeniet  Setvice  and  engineering  co.,inc. 

73    RIVER   STREET,   HOBOKEN,   NEW   JERSEY 

NEW  JERSEY  TELEPHONE -HOBOKEN  3-4425 
NEW  YORK  TELEPHONE-RECTOR  2-9360  •  AFTER  6  P.M.  AND  SUNDAY-HOBOKEN  3-4428 


PIPE  J°,NJ 


COMPARES 

X-PANDO 

•     ALLU«!' 


EXPANDS  AS  IT  SETS-one  formula 
for  all  uses— economical,  goes  6  times 
further  —  holds  anything  carried  in 
metal  pipe  except  certain  heavy  acids 
—expands  and  contracts  with  pipe 
movement  —  joints  easily  taken  apart 
—the  expansion  corrects  imperfect 
threads  — smooths  flange  faces  — with- 
stands deflection,  sharp  temperature 
changes  —  vibration  and  pressures- 
better  than  litharge  and  glycerine 
for  all  uses.  The  standard  compound 
for  industry  and  shipbuilding. 


DISTRIBUTORS  EVERYWHERE 


X-PANDO  CORPORATION 

43-15-36th  Street    long  Island  City,  N.  Y.   STillwell  4-7180 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS.  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

President:  Francis  S.  Bushey. 
Vice  President:  Ira  S.  Bushey. 
Treas.  and  Sec:  Raymond  J.  Bushey. 

WALTER  BUTLER  SHIPBUILDERS.  INC. 

Main  Office:   Minnesota   Bldg., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Shipyard:   Superior,  Wisconsin 
President:  Robert  Butler. 
Vice  Pres.:  James  R.  Fancy. 
Manager:  G.  A.  Meyer. 
Naval  Architect:  George  G.  Sharp. 
Chief  F.ngineer:  Thomas  F.  Hackctt. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  F.  Nunenmacher. 

CALUMET  SHIPYARD  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
9367  Harbor  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

President  and  Mgr.:  James  A.  Rogan. 
Vice  President:  August  Hausler. 
Naval  Architect:  James  A.  Rogan. 
Chief  Engr.  &  Purch.  Agent:  James  F. 
Rogan. 

CANULETTE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 

Slidell,  Louisiana 
President  &  Manager:  F.  N.  Canulette. 
Chief  Naval  Arch.:  W.  E.  Canulette. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  Panks,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Mayo  Canulette. 
Technical  Engineer:  John  D.  McBride. 

VICTOR  CARLSON  &  SONS.  INC. 
2853-2855  Park  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

President:  Carl  V.  Carlson. 
Chief  Engr.:  H.  W.  Albert. 

CENTRAL  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Chicago,  Illinois 

CHARLESTON  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CO. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Pres.:  G.  C.  Westervelt. 
Ex.  Vice  Pres.:  A.  B.  Reed. 
Vice  Pres.:  L.   Louis  Green,  Jr. 
Comptroller:  W.  H.  Egolf. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  E.  Hibbe. 
Chief  Engr.;  W.  F.Martin. 
Inside  Supt.:  J.  E.  Crowl. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  H.  Jahnz. 

CHICAGO  BRIDGE  &  IRON  CO. 
Chicago,  III. 

President:  George  T.  Horton. 

Chicago  Plant 

Plant  Superintendent:  E.  K.  Carlson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  E.  Lee. 

Birmingham  Plant 
Manager:  E.  E.  Michaels. 

Greenville,  Pa.,  Plant 

Manager:  W.  S.  Nesbitt. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  Beck. 

THE  CITY  LUMBER  CO.  of  BRIDGEPORT. 
CONN. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

President:  Isaac  E.  Schine. 
Vice  President:  Nathan  H.  Schine. 
Mgr.  &  Chief  Engr.:  Charles  P.  Lamb. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Dave  Nevins. 

COLONNA'S  SHIPYARD,  INC. 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
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CONSOLIDATED   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Morris  Heights.  N.  Y. 

President:  Wm.  G.  Wood. 
Vice  President:  F.  McCaffery. 
Secretary  Treasurer:  W.  A.  Roos,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  P.  Fiske. 
Chief  Engineer:  Wm.  Young. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  F.  Wizemann. 

CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORPORATION 
OF  TEXAS 
Orange,  Texas 

President:  A.  G.  Roach. 

V.  P.  in  Charge:  Capt.  Harry  B.  Hird. 

V   P.  in  Charee  of  Administration  and 

Finance:  H.  C.  Cranfill. 
Vice  Pros,  and  Mgr.:  ("    F.  Raleigh. 
Production  Manager:  John  Hammond. 
I'nr.'lia-i'ic   x  ft  :  C    H    IVnck'-nstein. 
Contracting  Mgr.:  R.  G.  Shaefer. 

CORNWALL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Cornwall  Landing,  New  York 

President:  Milton  A.  Henry. 
Mgr.:  Edward  J.  Anthony. 
Naval  Arch.:  Harry  Keene. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Corpus  Christ!,  Texas 

i  (wners:  J.  Henry  Nicks,  A.  D.  Corgey 
Manager,   Naval   Architect   and    Chief 

Engineer:  Frank  H.  Anderson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  O.  Redmond. 

CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Richmond  and  Norris  Sts. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  H.  E.  Rossell. 
Vice  President:  H.  Birchard  Taylor. 
V.  P.  &  Chief  Engr.:  Garland  Fulton. 
Secretary  Treasurer:  H.  F.  Mayer. 
Controller:  A.  A.  Ricker. 
Yard  Manager:  A.  J.  Grassick. 
Purchasing  Agent:  John  Smith. 

CRISFIELD  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Crisfield,  Maryland 

DACHEL-CARTER  SHIP  BUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 

President  &  Mgr.:  J.  T.  Schless. 
Vice  President:  Peter  Dachel. 
Nav.  Arch.:  Wm.  Abraham. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  K.  Snyder. 
Secretary:  L.  A.  Listug. 
Comptroller:  W.  M.  Hill. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  P.  Smith. 

DECATUR  IRON  &  STEEL  CO. 
Decatur,  Ala. 

DEFOE  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Bay  City.  Mich. 

President  and  Manager:  H.  J.  Defoe 

Vice  President:  F.  W.  Defoe. 

Asst.  Manager:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 

Naval  Architect:  L.  E.  Maples. 

Chief  Engineer:  A.  J.  Maples. 

Prod.  Mgr.:  Floyd  Swansen. 

Plant  Superintendent:  Albert  Johnson. 

DELTA  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY.  INC. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  W.  H.  Gerhauser. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Treas.:  R.  B.  Ackerman. 

Vice  Pres.   in   Charge  of   Operations: 

J.  E.  Steinman. 
V.  P.  &  Naval  Arch.:  E.  B.  Williams. 
Comptroller:  W.  A.  Rowe. 
Manager  of  Materials:  L.  M.  Farr. 


SHELBURNE  HARBOR  SHIPYARD 
Burlington,  Vermont 

operated  by 
DONOVAN  CONTRACTING  CO. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Owner:  Geo.  Donovan. 
Manager:   L.  J.  Aske. 
Gen.  Supt.:  J.  F.  Olson. 

THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 
Engineering  Works  Division 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

Chairman  of  Board:  J.  D.  Berg. 

President:  V.  B.  Edwards. 

Vice  Presidents:  T.  S.  Miller,  Alex  W. 
Dann,  W.  K.  Fitch,  Wm.  H.  Fowler, 
E.  T.  Gott,  S.  P.  Felix,  and  R.  W. 
Remp. 

Manager:  R.  W.  Marvin. 

Naval  Architect:  A.  J.  Dawson. 

Chief  Engineer:  A.  J.  Ackerman. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Davia. 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

President:  P.  S.  Davenport. 

Vice  President:  C.  Davenport. 

Mgr.  &  Purch.  Agent:  Arch  F.  Abing 

Assis.  Manager  and  Chief  Draftsman: 

Joseph  C.  Born. 
General  Supt.:  Clarence  Mackert. 

EASTERN  SHORE  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 
Cambridge,  Maryland 

President   &  Naval  Architect:  H.  I. 

Chapelle. 
V.  P.  &  Purch.  Agent:  David  Wroten. 

ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Groton,  Conn. 

OFFICERS 
President:  Lawrence  Y.  Spear. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Henry  R.  Sutphen. 
Vice  Presidents:  John  I.  Hopkins  and 

O.  P.  Robinson. 
Treasurer:  H.  G.  Smith. 
Secretary:  Charles  P.  Hart. 

PLANT  DIRECTORY 
(New  London) 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  O.  P. 

Robinson. 
Asst.  to  Pres.:  M.  E.  Serat. 
Design  Director:  B.  S.  Bullard. 
Chief  Engineer:  L.  B.  Doane. 
Consulting  Engineers:  F.  T.  Cable  and 

E.  Nibbs. 
Plant  Engineer:  S.  A.  Gardner. 
Personnel  Mgr.:  A.  D.  Barnes. 
Shipbuilding  Manager:  E.  B.  Wheeler. 
Engineering  Manager:  A.  T.  Avery. 
Fitting-Out  Supt.:  H.  H.  Johnstone. 
Trial  Captain:  W.  W.  Foster. 
Chief  Clerk:  L.  W.  Brogan. 

EMPIRE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR  CORP. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

ESSEX  BOAT  WORKS.  INC. 
Ferry, 
Saybrook,  Conn. 

ESSEX  MARINE  RWY.  CORP. 
Ross  Perkins 
Saybrook,  Conn. 

THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny  and  Port  Newark,  N.  J. 

President:  L.  H.  Korndorff. 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 
W.  C.  Hemingway. 
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ITS  TOPS! 


HE  VIKING   HEAVY  DUTY  PUMP 

tugged  construction  and  simple  design,  with  no  compli- 
:ated  or  intricate  parts,  make  this  Viking  Pump  just  the 
turdy  and  dependable  pump  you  need  for  heavy  duty 
ervice.  Every  part  is  constructed  to  stand  up  under  long, 
lard  service.  It's  there  to  "take  it,"  no  matter  how  tough 
he  going. 

iend  for  our  new  Bulletin  2900.  It  gives  you  complete  speci- 
fications and  full  illustrated  data  on  the 
Viking  Heavy  Duty  Pump.  Write  today. 
IT'S  FREE. 


PACIFIC   COAST    DISTRIBUTORS 
VIKING  PUMP  COMPANY  DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

2040  %.  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  61   Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.  m 

Sudden  «t?Uee™{t      "l^Bi 

LOS    ANGELES    H  A  I!  BOR,  IE  RMIN  AL    ISLAND,  CAIIF.    ^—^^r^^^ 


In  Northern  California 

OWENS-CORNING 


NAVAL  &  MARINE 
INSULATIONS,  CLOTHS,  TAPES 

are  marketed  by 

PACIFIC  COAST 
AGGREGATES,  INC. 

The  Complete  Building  Material  Service 
85  Second  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BERKELEY 
OAKLAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
DALY  CITY 


LORIMER  DIESEL  ENGINE  CO. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Read  what  SHIPBUILDERS  say  about 


•  v,t  seagoing  tugs. 

*  SP6CiS  Ptot-tion  to  cable  ^ 
gives  extra  P  .   that  »V 

other  typ«  0*f^  a  very  neat  aPP 

installations ;  make         ^  eleg«»  *. 

irS^vin^oroiSP 

a  We  therefore 
feel  that  Spjr- 

ship    vv^ring 
throughout- 


SPIRALOK 


•  • 


DESIGN 

featurE 


J  vessej  7     a2*°  Ve*«",     yard 
/C0«cerns      .*«  c<"»pieter,      6 

fi  \ca^ZTb%yy'iP%ts 

ThThe  cable  isZen  ^ed.       * 
makes       d  ,n  Wv  „„•      Ve»\K 


Iff  I 


Spiralok,  with  its  exclusive  waterproof  fea- 
ture, is  flexible  and  can  be  bent  without  injury 
around  a  circle  only  six  times  the  cable  diam- 
eter. It  is  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Army;  U.  S. 
Maritime    Commission;    American    Bureau   of 


Shipping;  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation  and  various  U.  S.  Naval  Districts. 
Complete  specifications  and  other  details 
about  Spiralock  waterproof  shipboard  cable 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request  to 


Pacific  Coast  Representative    BROOKS  EQUIPMENT  CORP.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
San  Francisco  *  Los  Angeles  *  Seattle  *  Portland 


AMERICAN  METAL  MOULDING  COMPANY 
146  Coit  Street     •      Irvington,  New  Jersey 


Works  Manager:  G.  G.  Holbrook. 
Plant  Engineer:  Wm.  C.  Ohlssen. 
General  Supt. — Kearny:  P.  Burbage. 
General  Supt. — Port  Newark: 

A.  R.  McMullen. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  Office: 

744  Broad  Street 
Vice  President,  Sales  and  Engineering: 

C.  W.  Bryan,  Jr. 
Acting  Chief  Engineer:  A.  S.  Thaeler. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  Rasmusien. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  Page. 
Assistant  Manager  of  Sales: 

C.  F.  Ebsen. 


FIELD-MARTIN 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


FROEMING  BROS.,  INC. 
1901  South  First  Street 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

President:  B.  A.  Froeming. 

Vice  Pres.:  S.  H.  Walker. 

Manager:  S.  H.  Walker. 

Naval  Architect:  T.  L.  Vose. 

Chief  Engineer:  D.  A.  Cameron. 

Purchasing  Agent:   H.   A.    Stenschoel. 


GENERAL  SHIP  &  ENGINE  WORKS 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

President:  Carl  G.  Hedblom. 

GLOBE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Superior,  Wisconsin 


GRAY'S  IRON  WORKS.  INC. 
Haden  Bldg. 
Galveston,  Texas 

President:  J.  Walmsley. 

Vice  President:  W.  M.  Johnson. 

Manager:  J.  Walmsley. 

Naval  Architect:  W.  P.  Bulkley. 

Chief  Engineer:  F.  McGinn. 

Purchasing  Agent:  F.  A.  Brewis. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING  WORKS 
River  Rouge,  Michigan 

President:  Fred  G.  Morley. 

V.  P.  &  General  Manager:  George  B. 

Turnbull. 
Naval  Architect:  Dwight  True. 
Chief  Engineer:  Howard  Varian. 
Director  of  Purchases:  George  F.  Le 

Feuvre. 

Detroit  Plant 

Superintendent:  John  Braden. 
Ashtabula  Plant 

Asst.  to  General  Mgr. :  L.  Feldmeyer. 
Hull  Superintendent:  N.  Fountain. 
River  Rouge 

Asst.  to  General  Mgr.:  F.  M.  Scottcn. 
Hull  Superintendent:  William  Brush. 

HENRY  C.  GREBE  &  CO.,  INC. 
3250  N.  Washtenaw  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

President:  Henry  C.  Grebe. 
General  Supt.:  A.  C.  Denne. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Sullivan. 
Shop  Foreman:  B.  O.  Volkman. 
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GREENPORT  BASIN  &  CONST.  CO. 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

President:  Theodore  W.  Brigham. 
Vice  President:  Geo.  H.  Snyder. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Marshall  E.  Tulloch. 
Naval  Architect  and  Chief  Engineer: 

Norman  E.  Klipp. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Arthur  J.  Utz. 

THE  GREENWICH  SHIPBUILDING  & 
REPAIR  CO. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Plant:  Greenwich,  New  Jersey 

GULF  MARINE  WAYS  OF  GALVESTON. 
INC. 
Galveston,  Texas 

GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaw,  Ala. 

President:  E.  A.  Roberts. 
Executive  Vice  Pres.:  N.  Nicolson. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  H.  Hill. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  Flindall. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Buerger. 

GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
WORKS.  INC. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  B.  R.  Schulz. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Naval  Architect:  E.  W. 

McCarthy. 
Chief  Engineer:  R.  G.  Hunt. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  E.  Philiskirk. 
Construction  Supt.:  U.  A.  Schulz. 
Welding  Supt.:  Geo.  D.  High. 
Hull  Supt.:  A.  J.  Conway. 
Purch.  Agent:  A.  H.  Pressler. 
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MINESWEEPERS 
NET  TENDERS 
NAVY  TUGS 
SUBCHASERS 
AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 
LANDING  CRAFT 


To  keep  these 
sea  lanes  open 

I  lus  i  h  gtmixation 

Buildt  mul  l>>  in  i  r-. 

NAVAL  and 
AUXILIARY    VESSELS 

#  ♦  * 

COMMERCIAL 
IRON  WORKS 

Portland,  Ore. 


GULFPORT  SHIPYARD 
Gulfport,  Mississippi 

HAMMOND   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

HANLEY  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
Prospect,  Ohio 

Owner:  K.  Hartley. 

Purchasing  Agent:  M.  J.  Hanley. 

HARRISON  BROS. 
Fort  St.  Anthony 
Mobile.  Ala. 

HELDENFELS  BROS. 
Rockport,  Texas 

HIGGINS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  A.  J.  Higgins,  Sr. 

Vice  Presidents:   F.   P.  Higgins,  A.  J. 

Hieeins,  Jr..  and  F.  O.  Higgins. 
Sect.-Treas.:  Morris  Gottesman. 
Asst.  to  Pres.:  Geo.  W.  Rappleyea. 
Chief  Engineer:  Geo.  O.  Huet. 
Naval   Architects:   A.  J.   Higgins,   Sr., 

and  Geo.  O.  Huet. 
Chief  Electrical  Engineer:  M.  L.  Levy. 
Gen.  Superintendent:  E.  C.  Higgins. 
Superintend'-nl :  Arthur  Derbins. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Alex  J.  Ellsworth. 
Fabricating   Shop    Foreman:    Arthur 

Derbins. 
Machine    Shop    Foreman:    Joseph    J. 

Dugas. 

HOUMA   BOAT  &  CONT.   CO..   INC. 
Houma,  Louisiana 

HOUSTON   SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
P.O.  Box  2586 

Irish  Bend  Island,  Texas 

Chairman  of  the  P>d.:  John  D.  Reilly. 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Arthur  Stout. 

Sr.  Vice  Pres.:  J.  L.  Lawder. 

Vice  Presidents:  Joseph  Haag,  Jr., 
Frank  Liddell  and  Ross  W.  Cope- 
land. 

Treasurer:  Charles  F.  Strenz. 

Secretary:  John  S.  Smith,  Jr. 

Works  Manager:  Ross  Copeland. 

Naval   Architect:   Robert   W.   Morrell. 

Plant  Engineer:  Cyril  Adams. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  D.  Rockwell. 


INDUSTRIAL  CONSTRUCTION   CORP. 
307  Sellwood   Bldq. 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

President:  Harold  St.  Clair  Starin. 
Vice   1'rcsidcnf   I    D    TTarrold. 
Manager:  Lewis  G.  Castle. 

THE   INGALLS   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Birmingham,  Alabama 

Yards:  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and 
Decatur,  Ala. 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  Ingalls, 
Sr.,  Birmingham. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  In- 
galls, Jr.,  Birmingham. 

President:  Monro  B.  Lanier,  Birming- 
ham. 

Executive  Vice  President:  W.  R. 
Guest,  Pascagoula. 

Comptroller:  E.  R.  Hammett,  Pasca- 
goula. 

Marine  Engineer:  A.  C.  Leigh,  New 
York,  30  Church  St. 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  W.  Keily, 
Birmingham. 

ROBERT  JACOB.  INC. 
154  Pilot  St. 
City  Island,  New  York 

President:  Robert  Jacob. 
V.  P.  &  Supt.:  Joseph  Harvey. 
Naval  Architect:  Robert  Jacob. 
Chief  Engr. :  Howard  Wilson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  John  Morrison. 

J.  A.  JONES  CONST.  CO.,   INC. 
Wainwright  Yard,  Panama  City.  Flo. 

President:  J.  A.  Jones. 
Vice  President:  Raymond  A.  Jones 
Executive  Asst.:  Daniel  W.   Bateman, 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  C.  Clark. 
Purchasing  Agent:  B.  H.  Fox. 
USMC  Hull  Inspector:  H.  S.  King 
USMC    Machinery    Inspector:    Gerald 

Desmond. 
USMC  Plant  Engr.:  H.  A.  Treat. 

JOHNSON  BOAT  WORKS,  INC. 
Shore  Beach 
Branford,  Conn. 

KAISER  CO.,   INC. 

No.  430,  30  Church  Street 
New  York  City 

Manager:  M.  Nicholls. 


LANCASTER   IRON   WORKS.   INC. 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

GEORGE   LAWLEY   &   SON   CORP. 
24  Erlcson  St. 
Neponset,  Massachusetts 

President:  Frank  C.  Paine. 

Vice   Presidents:   Edward  D.  Whiting 

&  James  J   Minot. 
General  Manager:  Edward  Whiting. 
Assistant  General  Mgr.:  Bror  Tamm 
Naval  Arch.   &  Chief  Engr.:  Wm.   F. 

McNary. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  H.  Drury. 

LEVINGSTON   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

President:  E.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.:  Capt.  G.  M.  Levingston. 
Vice  President:  Ed.  T.  Malloy. 
Vice  President:  E.  W.  Brown  III. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  L.  Ulcher. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Eugene  Harmon. 

LINDSTROM,  EDWIN  O. 
Shippan  Ave. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

THE   LUDERS   MARINE 

CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

LYONS  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Whitehall,  Michigan 

President:  I.  J.  Lyons. 
Manager:  Frank  M.  Warner. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  M.  Warner. 

MacEVOY   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Savannah,  Georgia 

President:  Clifford  F.  MacEvoy. 
Vice  President:  Warren  J.  MacEvoy. 
Naval  Architects:  Kindlund  &  Drake, 

N.Y.C. 
Chief   Engineer:  Joseph   Di   Stasio, 

N.Y.C. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Wallace  G.  Hoop- 


McBRIDE  BOAT  WORKS 
Harrod's  Creek,  Kentucky 

Owner:  Capt.  L.  B.  McBride. 

SCOTT  J.  McBURNEY 
Avenue  U  and  Mill 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


OCTOBER 


I  943 
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Weit  Coast  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company 

BERTH  55  —  LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 

SAN  PEDRO.  CALIFORNIA 

PHONE:  HARBOR  6901 


REPAIRS 


TD 
SEA-GDING  VESSELS 


MACHINERY    INSTALLATIONS 

MANUFACTURERS     OF    ALL    TYPES     OF    BEARINGS 


McCLOSKEY  &  CO. 

P.O.  Box  2512 

Houston.  Texas 
President:  M.  H.  McCloskey,  Jr. 
Vice  President:  J.  C.  McCloskey. 
Project  Mgr.:  M.  H.  McCloskey,  III. 
Chief  Engr.:  N.  Ross. 
Purch.  Agent:  John  J.  Lynam. 

MADISON  MARINE  WAYS 
Madison,  Indiana 

Owner:  Marx  J.  Raymond. 

MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

President:  Charles  C.  West. 

Vice   Presidents:  A.  P.  Rankin,  A.   L. 

Pitz,  J.  E.  Thiell,  W.  L.  Wallace. 
Treasurer:  A.  L.  Nash. 
Asst.  Treasurer:  J.  A.  Egan. 
Assistant  Sec:  F.  C.  King. 
Ast.  Sec.  &  Asst.  Treas.:  E.  N.  Fors. 
Gen.  Supt.:  A.  L.  Pitz. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  L.  Wallace. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  P.  Rankin. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Meyer. 

MARIETTA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Point  Pleasant.  West  Virginia 

President:  C.  O.  Weissenburger. 

Asst.  to  the  President:  J.  T.  Weissen- 
burger. 

General  Supt.  in  Charge  of  Produc- 
tion: A.  Cruickshanks,  Jr. 

Plant  Manager:  M.  L.  Miller. 

Chief  Engineer:  Carl  F.  Jeffries. 

Machine  Shop  Supt.:  G.  H.  Overholt. 

Shipyard  Supt.:  John  Roberts. 

Manager  of  Sales:  F.  W.  Ingraham. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

MARINE  IRON  &  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Foot  of  11th  Ave. 
Duluth.  Minnesota 

President:  A.  W.  Leraan. 

Vice  President:  A.  W.  King,  Sr. 

Manager:  John  Geistman. 

Naval  Architect:  Manfred  Malmros. 

Chief  Engineer:  Swan  Larson. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  W.  Saeger. 

MARINE  MAINTENANCE  CORP. 
Foot  of  East  21st  St. 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

President:  Gregory  Ferend. 
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MARINETTE  MARINE  CORP. 
Marinette,  Wisconsin 

President:  C.  H.  Boren. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  M.  C.  Heller 

man. 
Naval  Architect:  M.  A.  Deering. 
Yard  Superintendent:  P.  Kargard. 
Purchasing  Agent :  R.  Erdlitz. 

JOHN  H.  MATHIS  CO. 
Point  and  Erie 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

President:  J.  E.  Sheedy. 
Treasurer:  W.  E.  Robinson. 
Secretary:  E.  W.  Robinson. 
General  Manager:  Harry  N.  Ghenn. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  Boyle. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nicholson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  J.  Williams. 

MATHIS  YACHT  BUILDING  CO. 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 

(See  John  Trumpy  &  Sons,  Inc.) 


McNULTY  SHIPYARDS, 
9   Summit 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


LTD. 


w.  h.  Mcpherson  const,  co..  inc. 

No.  6  Webster  Ave*  N. 
Bangor,  Maine 
(Stockton  Springs  Yard) 

MIAMI  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 

Pres.  &  Purchasing  Agt.:  Theodore  C. 

Buhler. 
General  Manager:  Paul  H.  Buhler. 
Sales  Manager,  Yacht  Division:  J.  T. 

Pugh. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  E.  Buhler 
Chief  Engineer:  S.  Stewart,  Jr. 
Production  Manager:  E.  B.  Purdy. 

MORSE  BOATBUILDING  CO. 
Thomaston,  Maine 

President:  Wilbur  J.  Morse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Morse. 

MYSTIC  SHIPYARD,  INC. 
Willow  Pt. 
West  Mystic,  Conn. 


NASHVILLE  BRIDGE  CO. 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Pres.  &  Nav.  Arch.:  H.  B.  Dyer. 
V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  L.  C.  Anderson. 
Erection  Department:  F.  W.  Blair. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Wesley  H.  Dyer. 
Auditor:  C.  J.  Hays. 
Chief  Engineer:  L.  O.  Hopkins. 
Supt.  Nashville  Plant:  J.  H.  Anderson. 
Supt.  Bessemer  Plant:  William  Rodg- 
ers. 

NAVAL  CONSTRUCTOR  COMPANY 
786  Eustis 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

NEW  ENGLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
South  Portland,  Maine 

THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Chairman:  J.  F.  Metten. 

Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Roy  S.  Campbell. 

Vice  Presidents:  N.  R.  Parker  and  T. 

H.  Bossert. 
Naval  Architects: 

Design:  E.  H.  Rigg. 

Construction:  Harry  Rhodes. 
Marine  Engineer:  A.  H.  Mills. 
Electrical  Engineer:  J.  Elmer  Smith. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
4104  Washington  Ave. 
Newport  News.  Virginia 

Chairman  of  the  Bd.  and  President: 
H.  L.  Ferguson. 

Executive  Vice  Pres.:  Roger  Williams. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  B.  Wood- 
ward, Jr. 

V  P.  &  Prod.  Mgr.:  W.  E.  Blewett,  Jr. 

V  P.  &  Works  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Heard. 
Naval  Architect:  S.  A.  Vincent. 
Director  of  Engr.:  John  F.  Nichols. 
Chief  Engineer:  Frank  R.  Benson. 
Assistant  Chief  Engineers:  H.  C.  Ber- 

rian  and  Roger  V.  Terry. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  K.  Peebles. 

NOANK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Noank,  Conn. 

NORWALK  BOAT  WORKS 
160  Water  South 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 
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FORGED      BARS  GALLEY     EQUIPMENT 

Wrecking,  Crow,  Pinch  and  Chisel  Meat  Cleavers,  Ice  Picks,  Fish  Splitters,  Oyster  and  Clam  Knives,  etc. 

GRAPNELS.    ANCHORS  METAL     STAMPINGS 

4  to  15  pounds  Any  size  and  shape  to  order 

All   BRIDDELL  goods  ore  marketed  through  regular  supply  channels.      When    writing,    communicate    with    Dept.    PMR-10. 

ansMLo  <  ||  as.  D.  KltlDDELL,  Inc.  — 

Manufacturers  SJnce   1895 


ML    EUI 
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4  *~<> 

% 
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it    Star    Performance 
Afloat    or   Ashore 

For  star  packing  performance  (maximum  sealing  efficiency  with  mini- 
mum maintenance  expense),  afloat  or  ashore,  specify  France  "Full- 
floating"  Metal  Pocking — the  packing  that  L-A-S-T-S.  Write  for 
Catalog  M-6 

Sole  Authorized  Representatives: 
San   Francisco— Hercules  Equipment  8   Rubber  Co.,  550  Third  St. 

EXbrook  2575 
Seattle— W.    H.    Rober,    24  West  Connecticut  St.     Elliott  6644. 
Norfolk— C.    E.   Thurston    &    Sons,   56   Commercial    Place.       Norfolk   2-6040 
Los   Angeles— A.   C.    Elder,    2714   South    Hill    St.       PRospect   «29 
New    York    City— France    Packing    Co.,    Room    107-E,    30   Church    St. 

COrtlandt  7-6827 
New    Orleans— R.    M.    Shad,    7738    Hampson    St.       Walnut   4786 
The    FRANCE    PACKING    COMPANY,    Tacony,    Philadelphia,    35,    Pa. 


Original  FRANCE 

METAL  PACKING 


'BESTOLIFE 

LEAD    SEAL   JOINT 

SEALING  AND  ANTI- 

SEIZE   PIPE  JOINT 

COMPOUND 


HELPS   MAKE   BETTER 
SHIPS    FOR  VICTORY 


Speeds  up  ship  construction  and  eliminates  many  maintenance 
difficulties.  Both  an  anti-seize  and  joint  sealing  compound. 
Meets  all  needs  of  shipbuilding.  Lubricates  threads,  prevents 
or  minimizes  corrosion  due  to  salt  water  and  moisture.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Navy  and  Naval  Air  Force. 
SOLD  BY  SUPPLY  COMPANIES  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

I.   H.GRANC  ELL 

1601  East  Nadeau  Street  •  Los  Angeles,  California 


WATER  COOLERS 

FOR  SHIPBOARD  USE 

•  SELF-CONTAINED   NAVY   MODELS 
•SCUTTLE   BUTT   TANK   TYPES 

These  storage  type  coolers  meet  the  heavy  de- 
mands tor  chilled  drinking  water  on  board  troop 
carriers    and    in    mess    quarters    on    every    ship. 


filtrine 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
53  Lexington  Ave..Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


AJ 


ALBUM  EflGinE  &  niACHIIlE  WORKS,  II1C. 


SHIPBUILDERS.  .  .SHIP  REPAIRS 

Since   1904 

Office  and  Plant 

2103  N.  CLARK  AVENUE 

Telephone  MUrdock  1135 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


NORTH   CAROLINA   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

President:  Roger  Williams. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 

P.  F.  Halsey. 
Secretary:  Storer  P.  Ware. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  A.  Maclay. 
Outfitting  Superintendent:  A.  Barton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  K.  Peebles. 
Asst.  Purchasing  Agent :  L.  K.  Hoxton. 
Production  Supt.:  W.  C.  Park. 

OLLENDORF  BOAT  YARD 
626  Riverside 
Saugus,  Conn. 

OVAL   BARGE   ENGINEERING  CO. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PALATKA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
P.O.  Box  471 
Palatka,  Florida 

President  &  Manager:  J.  W.  Campbell. 
Vice  President:  R.  K.  Tavel. 

PENDLETON  SHIPYARDS  CO..  INC. 
1800  Masonic  Temple 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  Pendleton  F..  T.eMe. 
V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Robert  W. 

Elsasser. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  A.  Barrington 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  H.  Hill. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Anton  Bauer. 

PlNN-JERSEY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
5th  and  Byron 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Pres.  &  Chrmn.  of  Brd.:  W.  H.  Beal. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  R.  Allen. 
Treasurer:  R.  M.  Dorsch. 
Naval  Arch.:  Thomas  D.  Bowes,  M.  E. 
Purchasing  Agent:  G.  G.  Cook. 

PENNSYLVANIA  SHIPYARDS.  INC. 
Beaumont,  Texas 

President:  L.  B.  Coppinger. 
Superintendent:  L.  C.  Allen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  E.  Deakle. 
Asst.  Superintendent:  F.  Perugi. 
Construction  Supt.:  B.  A.  Brown. 
Vice  Pres.:  H.  Slade. 
Treas.:    T.   H.    McGregor. 
Sec'j  :  I.  F.  Battarbec 


PETERSON  BOAT  WORKS 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Mgr.:  Fred  J.  Peterson. 
Naval  Arch.:  Milton  Schmidt. 
Chief  Sngr. :  Ed  Berkovitz. 
Purch.  Agt.:  Arthur  Gast. 

PHOENIX  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Office:  161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Plant:  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pres.:  Hans  H.  Doe. 

Vice  Pres.:  Paul  H.  Doe. 

Mgr.:  Hans  H.  Doe. 

Naval  Arch.:  S.  E.  Sonnichsen. 

Purchasing  Agt.:  E.  T.  Lueck. 

PORT.  FRANKLIN  G.  &  SON.  INC. 
Washington,  Conn. 

PROCTOR  YACHT  WORKS 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Pres.;  W.  R.  Christopherson. 
Vice  Pres.:  R.  H.  Spear. 
Treas.:  H.  S.  Crane. 
Yard  Supt.:  W.  H.  Brown. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Front  and  Poplar  Streets 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  A.  G.  Spieeelhalter. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Sales:  C.  S.  Lee. 
Marine  Manager:  E.  A.  Hod^e. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  J.  Brown. 
Chief  Engineer:  P.  E.  Ohlson 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Cornelius. 

R.  T.  C.  SHIPBUILDING   CORP. 
Delaware  Ave.  and  State 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Pres.  and  Mgr.:  L.  M.  Robinson. 
V.  P.  and  Naval  Arch.:  Geo.  R.  Taylor. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  G.  Brownlee. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  F.  Wanderlin. 

RAMALEY   BOATWORKS 
Wayzata,  Minnesota 
Plant:  Ozona,  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn. 

President:  J.  E.  Ramaley. 

V.    P.   &   Chief   Engr.:    Lieut.-Comdr. 

Waldo  J.  Elhman. 
Naval  Architect:  Bob  Barell. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Dwight  Jones. 

REYNOLDS  MARINE  STATION 
Old  Lyme,  Conn. 
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RHEEM   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
(See  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.) 

RICE  BROTHERS  CORP. 
East  Boothbay,  Maine 

President:  William  E.  Rice. 
Plant  Superintendent:  W.  E.  Rice. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Henry  W.  Rice. 

RICHARDSON   BOAT  CO. 

North  Tonawonda.  New  York 

President:  Sidney  S.  Walcott. 

Vice  President:  Leon  E.  Travis. 

Manager:  James  G.  Nogle. 

Chief  Engineer:  Ernest  G.  Murray. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Kenneth  B.  Dodds. 

ROGERS  TOWNSEND  BOAT  CO. 
Pasadena,  Maryland 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Joseph  Haag,  Jr. 

V.    P.    in    Charge    of    Finance:    G.    V. 

Pach. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Production:  T.  R 

Allen. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Procurement:  R.  F. 

Hill. 
General  Manager:  T.  B.  Pinkham. 

ST.  JOHNS  RIVER  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
115  Florida  Ave. 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

President:  James  C.  Merrill. 
Vice  President:  Kenneth  A.  Merrill. 
Gen.  Mgr.:  Denis  J.  O'Mahoney. 
Naval  Architect:  George  F.  Crouch. 
Production  Manager:  A.  S.  Neilson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  J.  Healey. 

ST.  LOUIS  SHIPBUILDING  &  STEEL  CO. 
Foot  of  Arlee  St. 
St.  Louis  County,  Missouri 

President:  H.  T.  Pott. 

Manager:  E.  M.  Enslin. 

Naval  Architect:  Arthur  R.  Parsons. 

Chief  Engr.:  M.  A.  Nelson. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Bradshaw. 

W.  C.  SALLEY 
Monroe,  Louisiana 

SAN  JACINTO  SHIPBUILDERS.  INC. 
Houston,  Texas 

SCOTT  GRAFF  COMPANY 
2402  West  Michigan  Street 
Duluth,   Minn. 

President:  A.  M.  Thompson. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Mgr.:  E.  J.  Gottschalk. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


.EATHEM    D.    SMITH    SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Sturgeon  lay,  Wisconsin 

•resident  ft  Gen.  Mgr.:  L  D.  Smith 
life  President:  Edw.  Weber, 
"nil    Supt  :   C.   K    *  'hristianson. 

i  liitcct:  Richard  Stearns. 
ngineer:  Chas.  Cowan, 
Purchasing  Agent  &  Secretary: 
I     1 1   Brower,  Jr. 

iOL'S  BOAT  WORKS 
Grove  St. 
Clinton,  Conn. 

SOUTHEASTERN   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.O.  Box  1881 
Savannah,  Georgia 

President:  Win.  H.  Smith. 

Exec.  Vice  President:  C.  S.  Atwell. 

V.  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  William  Perrott. 

Comptroller:  L.  R.  Portney. 

Chief  Engineer:  E.  I..  Bennett. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  J.  Fair,  Jr. 

SOUTHERN    DRY    DOCK    &    SHIPBUILD- 
ING CO. 
Blakely  Island 
Mobile,  Ala. 

SPEAR   BROS. 

Burlington,  Vermont 

STEPHENS   SHIPBUILDING   COMPANY 
Fernandina,  Florida 

STONINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Church  Street 
Mystic,  Conn. 

STOWMAN  SHIPYARDS 
Dorchester,  N.  J. 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Foot  Morton  Ave. 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 

President:  John  G.  Pew. 

Vice   Presidents:   Robert   Haig,   R.   L. 

Burke,  John  G.  Pew,  Jr. 
Treasurer:  William  Craemer. 
Assistant  Treasurer:  J.  Newton  Pew. 
General  Manager:  R.  L.  Burke. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  W.  Hudson. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  H.  G.  McConechy. 
N.  Y.  Representative:  J.  T.  Borden. 
Secretary:  William  Craemer. 

SUNDERLIN.  GEO.  W.,  INC. 
1 1 92  Stratford  Ave. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

TAMPA   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Foot  of  Grant 
Tampa,  Florida 

President:  Geo.  B.  Howell. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  P.  B.  Brill. 
Vice  Pres:  W.  N.  Hicks. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  W.  Gray. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  A.  Track. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  P.  Kennedy. 

THAMES  SHIPYARDS.  INC. 
Farnsworth  St. 
New  London,  Conn. 


Los  Angeles 

Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 

Corporation 


LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR  .  .  .  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Shipbuilding  and 
Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking  and 
Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 
MERCHANT  AND   NAVAL  VESSELS 

ft  ft 


Cable  Address: 
"LASHIPCO" 


TODD  ERIE  BASIN  DRY  DOCKS.  INC. 
Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn  31,   N.  Y. 

President:  F.  D.  Hesley. 
Vice  Pres.:  Edward  J.  Flynn 

Henry  F.  Gelhaus 

Herman  Minikine. 
Treasurer:  Frank  X.  Rlordan. 
Secretary:  Joseph  A.  Seitz. 

TODD   HOBOKEN   DRY  DOCKS,   INC. 
17  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  Y. 

(Originally   Tietjen   and   Lang   Dry 
Dock  Company.) 

TODD  GALVESTON  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
Galveston,  Texas 

President:  R.  J.  Vanderwende. 


Vice  Pres.:  James  A.  Mcintosh 

J.  Herbert  Todd 

J.  L.  Lawder. 
Treasurer:  Charles  F.  Strenz. 
Secretary:  Francis  J.  Smyth. 

TODD-JOHNSON   DRY  DOCKS.   INC. 
New  Orleans  3,  La. 

President:  John  D.  Reilly. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.: 

John  S.  Smith.  Tr. 
Secy.  &  Treas.:  John  N.  Pharr. 
Asst.   Secy.   &  Treas.   &   Comptroller: 

John  L.  Hein. 

TODD-MOBILE  DRY  DOCKS.  INC. 
Mobile,  Alabama 
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Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works 

2516  N.  W.  29TH  AVENUE     •     PORTLAND.  OREGON 
>»v»»»»»%»%»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»*%»»»»»»»»<  SHIP     REPAIRS  »»»»»»»»»v»vv»»»»»»v» ■»■»»■»»»»»»»»»»»»»■ 

Joseph  Grebe.  President 

George  Grebe.  J'ice-President 

H.  R.  Mendenhall.  Secretary-Treasurer 


TODD   SHIPYARDS   CORPORATION 
One  Broadway 
New  York  4,   N.  Y. 

President:  John  D.  Reilly. 

Vice   Pres.:  J.   Herbert  Todd;   George 

G.     Raymond;     Joseph     Haag.     Jr.; 

Francis  J.  Gilbride;  R.  J.  Lamont. 
(Sales'):  William  A.  Maloney. 
(Finance):  Charles  F.  Strenz. 
Comptroller:  Henry  Frielinghaus. 
Treasurer:  E.  P.  Enfer. 
A.sst,  to  President:  C.  H.  M.  Jones. 

THE  TRANSPORT  COMPANY 
Bath,  Maine 

TRAVERSE  CITY  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Traverse  City,  Michigan 

JOHN  TRUMPY  &  SONS.  INC. 

(Formerly  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.) 
Gloacester,  N.  J. 

President:  John  Trumpy. 
Vice  Pres.:  John  Trumpy  Jr. 
Mgr.  &  Naval  Arch.:  John  Trumpy. 
Chief  Engr.:  Daniel  Beutzel. 
Purch.  Agent:   C.  E.  Hires. 

TRUSCOTT  BOAT  &  DOCK  CO. 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan 

President:  Charles  H.  Morse.  Tr. 
V.  P.  &  Mgr.:  William  A.  Schaedla. 
Xaval  Architect:  A.  M.  Deering. 
Chief  Engineer:  Charles  H.  Morse,  Ir 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  D.  Zwemer. 

TUGGLE  SASH   &   DOOR  CO. 
Brownsville,  Texas 

Senior  Member:  Keith  Tuggle. 
General  Manager:  B.  R.  Holding. 
Naval    Architects:    Otten,    Liskev    & 

Rhodes  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
Chief  Engr.  of  Prod.:  David  Roberts 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Baxter,  Jr. 
Auditor:  Hulon  Sterling. 

TWIN   PORTS  SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

P.   B.  WALKER  &   SONS 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

Tanners:  Arnold  Y.  Walker,   lohn  F 
Walker.  Bernard  B.  Walker.' 


WALSH-KAISER  CO.,  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1 606 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

President:  Thomas  Walsh. 
Vice  Pres.:  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 
Manager:  Jack  S.  McDonald. 

WATERWAY   ENGINEERING   CO. 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

WAUSAU   BOAT  CO. 
Menominee,  Michigan 

WEST  HAVEN  SHIPYARD 
3-5  Water  St. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 

WHEELER  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Foot  of  54th  and  East  River 
Whitestone,  New  York 

President:  Wesley  L.  Wheeler. 
Vice  President:  Eucene  M.  Wheeler 
Sect.  &  Treasr.:  Robert  C.  Wheeler. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Victor  O.  Prall 

WHEELER   SHIPYARDS.    INC. 
Foot  of  Cropsey  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

J.  G.  WYMAN  CO.,  INC. 
576  Quinnipiac 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

YE  YACHT  YARD 
Harbor  Road 
Southport,  Conn. 

ZENITH   DREDGE   CO.,   SHIPBUILDING 
DIVISION 
Waterfront  at  13th  Ave.,  West 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

President:  Donald  C.  MacDonald. 
chmn.  of  the  Board:  A.  S.  MacDonald 
Vice  President:  R.  C.  Buck. 
Manager:  Stephen  G.  Rockwell. 
Maya]  Architect:  H.  W.  Miller. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Hontoon. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Conlon. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

"Square  Knot,  Tatting.  Fringe  and 
Needle  Work,"  by  Raoul  Graumont 
and  John  Henscl,  is  a  12S-page  book 
which  sells  tor  SI. 50. 

The  particular  subject  of  this  new 
volume  is  square  knotting  or  the  proc- 
esses oi  plaiting  and  knotting  threads 
together — Macrame  as  it  is  called  in 
France,  where  it  was  first  introduced 
from  Arabia  in  the  14th  century.  In 
the  English-speaking  world  these 
same  processes  are  called  square  knot- 
ting. It  has  a  wide  and  varied  appeal 
to  equally  wide  and  varied  groups. 

The  art  of  knotting  is  an  estab 
lished  hobby.  Square  knotting,  how- 
ever, extends  the  art  of  knotting  into 
the  utilitarian  and  the  more  practical 
applications.  It  is  on  an  equality  with 
knitting,  crocheting  and  embroidery 
as  a  pleasant  and  practical  diversion. 
It  is  deservedly  popular  in  vocational, 
scout  and  other  youth-training  ac- 
tivities. In  occupational  therapy, 
square  knotting  bestows  its  greatest 
pleasures. 

New  England  Ship  Launchings 

Two  Liberty  ships  bearing  the 
names  of  men  from  Maine  who  be- 
came notables  in  American  life  were 
sent  down  the  ways  of  the  New  Enc 
land  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland, 
Maine,  on  August  3  1 .  They  were  the 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  and  the  William 
DeWitt  Hyde.  On  the  same  day  Rear 
Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  chairman  of 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
War  Shipping  Administrator,  pre- 
sented the  "M"  Pennant.  Maritime 
Flag  and  Labor  Merit  Badges  to  the 
management  and  workers  at  the  vard. 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


544  Market  Street 
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CHAS.  A.   YOUNG  CO. 

Wire  Rope 
Manila  Rope 
Chain  -  Blocks 
Ship  Rigging 
Splicing  Socketing 
Heavy  Hoisting  Slings 
Well  Equipped  Rigging  Shop 
Guaranteed  Workmanship 

• 

840   HARRISON   STREET 

San  Francisco  SUttcr  1671 


Agents 
Jones  &  Laughlin 

Wiro    Re 
Mallory  Loqqinc 
Blocks.   Shackles. 

for 

Steal  Corp. 
P« 

Equip.  Co. 

Hoolti.  etc. 

The  Uihaturood  ^uitatnt 

ofi   Sthip    &onittuction 

There  is  an  Isherwood  System  for  every  type 

dj  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers .... 

Over  r>()0,()()0  deadweight  tons       Freighters 
and  Tankers        mi  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

4  Lloyds  Ayr.,   London  E.C.3  17  BaMrry   Place.   New  York 


"STURDI-LITE'Y^W 

For  — 

NAME  AND  LABEL 

DAMAGE  CONTROL 

HANDWHEEL  LABEL 
PLATES 
ENGINE  TELEGRAPH  DIALS 
CARD  HOLDERS  TOOL  CHECKS 

"A  substitute  for  critical  metals" 

BEACON  BOX  COMPANY 


440  Natoma  Street 


EXbrook  2892 


San  Francisco 


Propeller  Design 


•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your  prob- 
lems ...  we  special- 
ize in  propeller  de- 
sign. 

WILLIAM    LAMBIE,   Naval  Architect 
106  East  C  Street  Wilmington.  California 

LAMBIE        PROPELLERS 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

KTAIUtHI  ii  in  uto 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Solo  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  Now  M  &  B 

Automatic   Lifoboat   Drain  Plug     •     Export  Lifeboat 

Ropairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work     •     Galley 

Rangos  Ropairod  •  Monol  and  Stainloss  Steel 

Drossors  Manufactured 

Day  &  Night  Service  loo  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  Hfmlock  4146  or  Burlfngomo  129 


CRANDALL  DRY  DOCK   ENGINEERS.  INC. 

.' in  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  MssMchiiMtti 


KAII.WAY  DRY  DOCKS       FLOA  I  IN(.  DRY  DOCKS 

HASIN  DRY  DOCKS 
Investigation!  Report!  Design  Superviiion 


HAVISIDE   COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  li.  in.  I   Barges Capacity  up  lo   100  tons 

Submarine   Diving 
SHIP  CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 

Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agenti   lor 

Columbia    St.al    Co.'s    Products    (Subsidiary    U.    S     Steal    Corporation) 

American   Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and   Manila   Rope  Stratford's  Belt  Oakum 

HAVISIDE    COMPANY 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
40  Spear  Street     •     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


Compare 

IMV 

PRECISION 
MADE 

IMVIKSAI 


JO  I  VIS 


You'll  prefer  them  because  of  their  high-quality  alloy  steel  hard- 
ened and  precision  ground  to  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Corps  Spec 
AN-40236.   Write   for   information   and   data   to   nearest   dealer   or 

MX  mfc;.  CO.  6 


IN  SAN   FRANCISCO 
Ed  Wals,  2701  Van  Ness  A 


Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
IN    PORTLAND,    OREGON 
W.  G.  Ballentyne.  610  Lewis  Bldg. 
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AMERICAN 

311     CALIFORNIA     STREET 


We  have  complied  with  that  time-honored  slogan. 
When  the  war  came,  we  were  ready.  Our  entire  organize 
tion  is  enlisted  in  the  war  effort — in  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air,  at  sea  and  ashore. 

Our  ships  and  our  personnel  are  serving  Our  Country, 
our  Allies  and  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  When  it's 
all  over,  we'll  resume  our  peacetime  services,  chastened  by 
experience,  a  bigger  and  better  operation  under  the  Ameri' 
can  flag  as  usual. 

PRESIDENT  LINES 

DOuglas     6000 


en  in 


YORK... 


ill 

lilt 


u 


m^ji 


iSftiC- 


V  ?•  =  T ■■     2  J  : J   .  j: 


do  as  many  of  America's  most 
seasoned  travelers  do — stop  at 
the  Plaza  facing  Central  Park. 
Rooms  are  unusually  spacious 
and  quiet  and  you'll  like  the  at- 
tentive service  of  our  staff. 
HILDEGARDE  appears  nightly 
in  the  Persian  Room. 

Tariff  from  $4  per  person 

(2  in  a  room);  single  rooms 

are  from  $6 

3k,  PLASJ 

5TH  AVENUE  AT  59TH  STREET 

Henry  A.  Rost.  Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF  MODELS  . 

plating 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS . 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  sten/to  steVnJked  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 


For  the  men  who   lay  out  the  ship's 
For  analysis  and  solving 
.   For  visual  training  of 
Fully  detailed,  decorated 


VAN   RYPER 


VINEYARD  HAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WHO'S  WHO— continued 

Joseph  M.  McBride  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  on  the  S.  S. 
Charles  F.  Amidon,  a  new  ship  built 
at  Oregon  Shipbuilding  yards.  His 
first  assistant  is  Jack  B.  Curry;  sec- 
ond assistant  is  Fred  Paulos;  and 
third  assistant,  Vernon  Brown. 

Richard  P.  Golden  is  chief  officer 
on  the  ship  and  Cuthbert  M.  Love, 
formerly  third  officer  on  the  S.  S. 
Santa  Ana,  is  in  the  same  berth  on 
the  Charles  F.  Amidon. 


Seventy-Five 
1700-hp  Diesels 

The  Nordberg  Manufacturing 
Company  has  boon  awarded  an  order 
to  hinl J  the  diesel  propulsion  engines 
for  seventy  five  4000  ton  coastal  mo 
torsbips. 

Each  ship  will  have  .1  6'cylinder 
two-cycle  diesel  direct  connected  to 
the  propeller  shaft.  The  cylinders 
will  have  a  21j/£'inch  hore  and  a 
stroke  of  29  inches,  and  will  develop 
1700  shp  at  180  rpm,  their  normal 
full  speed  for  this  application.  The 
engines  are  practically  the  same  as 
the  ('-  Nordberg  prime  miners  built 
or  building  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  C-l  motorships. 


HOT  OFF  THE  PRESS 

"Giving  a  Lift  to  the  World  for 
Fifty  Years,"  50th  anniversary  pub- 
lication of  Sedgwick  Machine  Works, 
Inc.,  New  York,  presents  a  record, 
with  emphasis  on  the  importance  that 
hoisting  equipment  has  played  and 
will  continue  to  play  in  the  lives  and 
habits  of  people  in  their  homes  and 
their  commercial  and  professional 
pursuits. 

"Fairbanks-Morse  Diesels  for  Profit- 
able Power"  includes  a  brief  history 
of  the  company's  background,  to- 
gether with  particulars  on  design, 
manufacture  and  service  facilities  ap- 
plicable to  the  commercial  line  of  ma- 
rine and  stationary  diesels. 

New  Turbine-Electric  Drive  for 
Ship  Propulsion,  a  booklet  issued  by 
General  Electric  Co.,  explains  that 
type  of  equipment,  and  is  useful  to 
shipbuilders  and  operators  faced  with 
problems  of  training  personnel,  and 
the  installation,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  turbines. 

Industry's  Magic  Carpet,  a  catalog 
printed  by  Kerlow  Steel  Flooring 
Company,  with  unusual  presentation 
of  open  steel  flooring,  gratings  and 
safety  steps  for  use  in  industrial 
plants,  features  large  illustrations 
which  clearly  show  the  proportions 
and  construction  of  many  different 
designs  of  open  steel  flooring,  and 
gives  graphic  explanations  of  its  ad- 
vanges. 


"If  It's  I'iping.  Contact  Flori,"  t 
booklet    issued    by    the    Plori    Pipe 

ny  "i   St    Louis,  M 
pipe  fabrication,  its  various  uses,  and 

'     present     m.irket     pn. 
every  conceivable  kind  and  sue  ol 
fabricated  piping, 

The  following  catalogs  and  bulle- 
tins .ire  available  from  J.  O.  tr  C.  U. 
Martin.  637  Minna  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. California:  Decatur  Pump  Co. 
Catalog  Bulletin  No.  15-04:  Decatur 


Pump  (  o.  Catal  ig  Bulletin  No    ■»: 
Engine*  ring  (  .>.  <    • 
Kewanee  Boilei  ( lorpontkn 
III  onergan  < 
alo^N'..  501    Ames Hydrovac Corpo- 
ration   Bulletin    No     I(|oA;    Feddcrs 
Manufacturing  Co.  Catalog  No.  575; 
Wright-Austin  Bulletin  No  40  King 
Engineering    Corporation    "Liquid 
rement  with  the  King  <  rage"; 
I  homas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  "Ed 
struments  and   Controls";  VC'agencr 
Steam  Pump  Co.  Bulletin  No.  65. 


Hill  BOS«HESS    H0„ 
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REALLY  RELAX! 

No  time  off  this  year,  so  when  you're 
in  Los  Angeles  stay  at  THE  TOWN 
HOUSE.  Convenient  for  business  .  .  . 
complete  for  pleasure!  Garden  swimming 
pool,  tennis  court  —  Cape  Cod  Room  for 
fine  food  —  Zebra  Room  for  cocktails 
and  dancing.  Business  and  pleasure  can 
be    combined   at   THE    TOWN    HOUSE. 


ThcTouin  house 

WILSHIRE      BOULEVARD 
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DELIVERY 
TODAY! 


ROD  HOLDER 

INSULATORS! 


THOSE  fast-wearing  insulator  parts  on  your  weld- 
ing rod  holders  require  constant  attention.  Send 
us  your  order  jor  replacements  today! 
These  longer-lived  molded  Cups,  Tips,  and  other  in- 
sulators can  be  shipped  in  quantity  the  day  your 
order  is  received.  You  can  keep  your  holders  insulat- 
ed right  on  the  job,  eliminate  weeks  of  waiting  for 
factory  delivery,  cut  down  on  holder  maintenance! 
Available  in  sizes  for  A-l,  A-2  and  A-3  popular-make 
holders.  Currently  available  on  AA-1  priority.  Let  us 
fill  your  order  today — or  write  for  the  full  details! 

RASNUSSEN  IRON  WORKS 

308  West  Philadelphia  Whittier,  California 

Phone  Whittier  424-273 


PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEV 

I-T-E  BUILDS  MARINE  CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS  AND  SWITCHGEAR 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  AND  CLASSES 
OF  SHIPS 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
The  Demmert  Co. 
100  West  Third  St. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Oliver  B.  Lyman 

74  New   Montgomery  St. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Harold  M  HudHon  Co. 
807  Lowman  Bids. 

VANCOUVER,    B.  C. 
N  D.  Blagdon  Phillips 
022  Metropolitan  Bldg. 


1 "  I  "L  has  been  engaged  (or 
more  than  40  years  in  designing 
and  constructing  circuit 
breakers  and  switchgear  for 
marine  service. 

AIR  SWITCHGEAR  (flft 


CIRCUIT  BREAKER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


GENERAL  MACHINE 

and  REPAIR  WORK 

Representatives  for 

TODD  COMDUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(TODD  OIL  BURNERS) 


[ 


WORKS 


L.  K.  Sivensen,  Owner 
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FORGE  PLANT 


GEORGE  T.  GERHARDT  CO.,  Inc. 

1030  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco 

MONARCH  IRON  WORKS  (subsidiary) 

262  Seventh  St.  San  Francisco 

SUB  CONTRACTORS   IN 
FRESNO    .    OAKLAND    •    BERKELEY    •    PALO  ALTO    .    SAN  MATEO 
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ME  RICA  now  has  "the  mightiest  surface  fleet  in  world  history."*  Responsible  for 
making  this  true  is  the  gigantic  force  of  American  production.  Weber  Showcase  Com- 
pany is  proud  to  have  a  part  in  this  production.  Even  before  Pearl  Harbor  we  at 
Webers  had  already  started  making  equipment  for  war .  .  .  and  when  the  need  arose  for 
all-out  war  production  it  didn't  take  us  long  to  convert  our  manufacturing  facilities  from 
showcases  and  fixtures  to  vitally  essential  material  for  war.  Since  then  we  have  won  the 
Army-Navy  "E"  Award  and  two  additional  service  stars. 

Today,  thousands  of  American  ships  sail  the  seven  seas  carrying  Weber-built  equipment 
...such  varied  equipment  as  cowl  ventilators,  watertight  hatches,  ship's  furniture,  am- 
munition boxes,  etc. 

In  this  way  we  are  doing  our  small  part  to  help  build  America's  Navy  into  "the  greatest 
sea-air  power  on  earth."* 

the  Navy's  three-yeijir  progress  report  published  September  1943. 


WEBER    SHOWCASE  &  FIXTURE   CO.,  INC.\w 

N      BLVD.,       L  O  S      A  N  G  E  L  E  S,      CALIF.,      EST.      1898      \VAV/ 


I  EXTRA  SUPERIOR  MANILA  | 


1  CLOVER  LEAF  MANILA  I 

COMPAQ 


Lesf  you  Forget 

these  famous  rope 
trademarks  that  stand 
for  leadership  in  rope 


The  Rope  YOU  save     *  *  *       I 

may  save  THEIR  lives 


Every  time  you  are  able  to  get  even  a  little  extra 
wear  from  your  rope,  you  are  making  more  of  this 
vital  product  available  for  the  armed  forces  .  .  . 
perhaps  saving  lives  on  the  fighting  fronts  of 
America  and  our  Allies. 

So  take  the  best  possible  care  of  your  rope  supply 
to  make  it  wear  and  last  longer.  When  you  must 
replace  your  rope,  you  will  find  the  Tubbs  and  Port- 
land brands  to  give  you  the  maximum  value  in  de- 
pendabiliy. 


VICTORY  BRAND 

is  our  recommended 
substitute  for  Manila 
— specially  treated  for 
rot  resistance  and 
water  repellency. 


» 


TUBBS  CORSAGE  COMPAN 

200  BUSH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF 


*LAND  CORBAGE  C0MPAN1 

PORTLAND  •  SEATTLE 


miwint 

RtVltUI 


Official    Organ 

Pacific   American 
Steamship  Association 

• 

Shipowners  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 
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^^ Refloating  the  79,280-ton  "Lafay- 
ette", formerly  the  "Normandie",  after 
she  had  rested  for  18  months  on  the 
mud  of  the  Hudson  River,  called  for 
outstanding  engineering  skill  and  the 
most  dependable  equipment. 

All  of  the  work  of  patching,  placing 
bulkheads  and  shoring,  had  to  be 
done  under  water  so  black  that  the 
most  powerful  underwater  lights 
could  not  penetrate  it.  Divers  were 
obliged  to  work  in  absolute  darkness, 
doing  everything  by  touch.  Broken 
glass  in  the  mud  was  a  constant  threat,  as  this  and  the  ragged 
steel  edges  throughout  the  ship  threatened  to  sever  air  and 
life  lines.  But  at  last,  after  pumping  26,000,000  gallons  of  water, 
and  removing  10,000  cubic  yards  of  mud,  the  gigantic  hull 
rose  from  her  bed  of  mud. 

Sharing  credit  with  the  Office  of  Supervisor  of  Salvage  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  was  the  salvage  division  of  Merritt,  Chapman 
&  Scott  Corporation.  Columbian  is  proud  to  have  provided 
much  of  the  Manila  rope  for  life  lines,  hoists,  slings,  and  scores 
of  other  operations  necessary  to  get  the  great  ship  back  into 
the  war. 

COLUMBIAN  ROPE  COMPANY 

AUBURN,  'The  Cordage  City",  N.  Y. 
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Steamship  -  -(ihplan e  (?om bi nation  5 


in   aciMn.uitic.il    research. 
1   in   the   practical    applications   of 

results  of  that  research,  ha 
spectacular  in  the  years  just  prior 
and  during  the  present  war  that 
at  was  a  seven-day  wonder  ten 
irs  hack  is  now  very  common  place. 
;  read  in  this  morning's  paper  that, 
f   thousands   of   aircraft   crossing 

North  Atlantic  this  year,  less  than 
f  of  one  per  cent  were  lost  en 
ite  up  to  September  30."  In  other 
rds.  the  world's  worst  transoceanic 
ilane  flight  is  now  statistically  as 
c  as  or  safer  than  is  the  same 
ssing  by  surface  craft. 
Vhen  any  means  of  transport.! 
1  gets  into  the  safe,  commonplace 
ise  of  its  development  it  is  time 
t  the  Federal  agencies,  appointed 

safeguard  that  development, 
Juld  overhaul  the  laws,  rules  and 
;ulations  relating  thereto,  and  put 
:m  on  a  safe  commercial  level. 
^11  indications  point  to  airplane 
ites  (world-wide  after  the  war)  on 
icale  that  will  bring  the  most  re- 
te  portions  of  the  globe  within  a 
v  hours  of  the  centers  of  civiliza- 
n.  This  development  should  logi- 
ly  follow  two  lines  of  advance,  viz. 
isenger  and  fast  express  plane  net' 
rks  operated  by  the  air  lines,  and 
auxiliary  services  to  land  and  sea 
face  lines. 

For  some  reason,  the  Civil  Aero- 
atics  Board  Federal  Agency,  en- 
sted  with  the  supervision  of  Amer- 


ican air  transportation,  has  construed 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  19 
"expressing  an  intent  on  the  part  ot 
at  no  carrier  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  air  transport 
unless  such  air  transportation  enables 
such  carrier  to  use  aircraft  in  ii 
operations."     Therefore,    unless    the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or  Congress, 
or    both,    changes    its    mind   or   their 
collective  minds,  American  aeronau 
tics  is  to  be  deprived  of  one  very  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  natural  line 
i  if  development. 

iking  on  this  point  at  the  recent 
Merchant  Marine  Conference  in  New 
York,  Henry  F.  Grady  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, president  of  the  American  Pres- 
ident Lilies  pointed  out  that: 

"The  American  steamship  industry 
is  not  seeking  protection  from  airline 
competition.  It  is  merely  asking  th  • 
right  to  meet  that  competition  on  an 
even  basis,  to  be  allowed  the  use  of 
air  transport  to  develop  and  ad1 
further  its  own  service  in  accordance 
with  demands  of  the  trade  and  in  the 
public  interest. 

"No  individual  nor  industry  owns 
a  patent  on  the  art  of  flying.  It  is  a 
science  that  should  be  available  to  all 
who  are  qualified  to  use  it  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  social  and  business 
welfare.  To  deny  its  use  to  the  steam- 
ship industry  would  be  equivalent  to 
putting  the  latter  in  an  economic 
straight-jacket,  which  in  time  might 
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mean  the  virtual  diiaolution  ot  the 

Anui  rine 

"In  I  ti  .unship  COI 

ies,  we  envision  the  mil 

ted  with  ships  over  the 

CIMtOmar)     route,    between    t! 

tomary    terminal!  mbined 

transportation    system      Th.  • 

many   advantages   which   would   flow 
from  siuh  an  operation     Most  of  the 

steamship  companies  will  ha\ 

ated    over    these    same    routes    for    a 

great  many  years,  through  their  mam 

and     branch     offi 

reaching  into  the  countries  served 

'  \V.  .ii    going  to  havi  to   i  impete 
-t   just  such  unified  sen  i 
the    part    ot    other    maritime    nation? 
when  we  bid   lor  our  share  of  post- 
war world  markets. 

"Many  foreign  steamship  com- 
panies, notably  Ounard-Whil 
Bank  and  IV  and  O  .  have  announced 
their  intention  ot  utilizing  aircraft 
in  international  trade  in  conjuncton 
with  their  post  war  Steamship  serv- 
ices. A  tew  months  .1140  a  new  Swe- 
dish company  was  organized  for  the 
development  of  Sweden's  own  inter 
Continental  air  routes  after  the  war, 
particularly  those  to  the  United 
States.  Officials  of  the  Johnson  Line, 
the  Trans  Atlantic  Line  and  th>-  Si 
Steamship  Company,  were  listed  as 
the  principal  backers  of  the  new  air- 
line. 

"France.  Germany,  Holland  and 
other  maritime  nations  already  had 
integrated  air  and  water  combina- 
tions prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  and  it  is  presumed  that  all 
such  countries  which  are  able  to  re- 
sume international  trade  will  continue 
according  to  the  pattern  set. 

"If  American  steamship  companies 
are  denied  a  similar  prvilege  of  utiliz- 
ing aircraft  in  international  trade  they 
will  be  at  a  great  competitive  disad- 
vantage. Denial  of  the  privilege  will 
not  only  hurt  our  merchant  marine, 
but  will  hamper  and  retard  develop- 
ment of  our  air  transport  systems  as 
well — because  each  separately  must 
then  compete  against  the  unified  air 
and  water  combinations  of  the 
world's  leading  maritime  nations." 
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Snip  shaped  fBatae± 


A 

1\  T  BELAIR  ISLAND, 
just  south  of  South  San  Francisco,  the 
well-known  California  firm  of  Barrett 
and  Hilp  have  built  a  novel  shipyard 
and  are  in  production  on  a  contract  to 
build  26  ship-shaped  reinforced  con- 
crete barges  for  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission. 

Belair  Island  is  practically  sur- 
rounded by  marshlands  and  tidal 
flats.  The  island  itself  is  of  a  serpen- 
tine formation  terminating  in  imper- 


Passing  under  the  Bay  Bridge  on  delivery. 

vious  clay,   which   disappears  under 
the  marshlands. 

Surveys  determined  that  a  turning 
basin  approximately  60  feet  by  1500 
feet  could  be  excavated  adjacent  to 
the  serpentine  and  clay  formation; 
that  a  channel  9000  feet  long  and 
200  feet  wide,  giving  12  feet  depth 
at  low  tide,  could  be  dredged  and 
would  give  access  between  the  turn- 
ing basin  and  deep  water  in  the  bay; 
that  the  clay  and  serpentine  would 


form  adequate  foundation  for 
weights  involved  in  construction, 
these  barges  in  basins;  and  that 
adjacent  hill  would  supply  am 
rock-fill  for  bringing  the  yard  surf 
to  the  desired  elevation. 

With  characteristic  application 
brains  and  brawn,  and  using  mod 
American  dirt-moving  machine 
Barrett  and  Hilp  laid  out  a  70-a 
site  and  with  steam  shovels,  pow 
scrapers  and  bulldozers  scooped 
six  construction  basins  400  feet  lo 
84  feet,  wide  and  2 1  feet  deep  fr 
the  surface  level  of  the  yard. 

The  sides  and  inshore  end  of  eL 
basin  were  bulkheaded  with  10-ii 
timbers.      These     timber    bulkhe 
have  no  supporting  braces  inside 
basin  but  are  tied  to  each  other  w 
tie  rods  laid  across  the  area  betwi 
basins  or  tied  to  suitable  anchors 
the  inshore  ends  of  each  basin 
for  the  outside  bulkhead  of  each 
basin.    At  the  outboard  end  of  el 
basin    a    heavy    reinforced    concl 
buttress  was  built  at  each  side  v{ 
suitable  groove  to  take  a  caisson  g; 
Sheet  steel  piling  was  driven  into 


Stern  of  barge 


nirrorlike  finish. 


Note  the  reflection  of 
tunter,    showing 


clay  .it  the  water  end  ol  eat  h  basin 
i»  prevent  seepage. 

Between  the  buttresses  at  the  water 
nJ  ut  each  basin,  .1  hollow  reinl 
concrete  caisson  was  constructed  64 
reel  lone,  21  feet  deep,  and  IS  feel 
wide,  which  could,  .it  will,  be  p.ir 
ti.illy     tilled     with     water    and    sunk 
the  end  ol   basin   forming  .1 
watertight  gate  or  be  dewatered  and 
floated  out  ol  the  way  when   1 
was  ready  to  come  out  of  the  basin. 
Three  18-inch  valves  in  each  1 
permit  flooding  ol  the  basin  foi 
ing  a  barge  out 

basin  was  floored  with 
inforced  concrete  slab  12  ii 
thick.   In  this  slab  were  imbedded  6" 

(■>"  redwood  timbers  or  sleepers  on 
two  foot  centers,  and  running  across 
the  entire  width  of  the  basin.  Spiked 
to  these  sleepers  were  2"  x  6"  timbers 
on  1 2 -inch  centers  running  the  length 
of  the  basin.  On  these  longitudinal 
timbers  *' 8-inch  waterproof  plywood 
was  laid  to  form  a  permanent  mold 
tor  the  outside  surface  of  the  bottom 
of  the  concrete  barge  hull  up  to  the 
12-inch  watcrline. 

Another  basin  of  same  dimensions, 
but  some  five  feet  deeper,  was  ex- 
cavated  and  equipped  as  a  painting 
and  inspection  dock.  In  this  dock  a 
finished  barge  rests  with  five  feet 
clearance  under  the  keel,  allowing 
complete  inspection  and  economical 
repair  and  painting.  The  construc- 
tion basins  are  equipped  with  com- 
plete forms  for  the  exterior  of  the 
barge  hull.  These  forms  are  made  up 
in  sections  with  their  bottom  edges 
fitting  exactly  the  12-inch  watcrline 
curve  of  the  hull  design.  Each  sec- 
tion is  approximately  30  feet  in  length 
ind  the  full  depth  of  the  hull.  The 
sections  are  built  on  strong  self-sup- 
porting exterior  framing  on  rollers 
ind  can  be  moved  back  against  the 
wall  of  the  basin  to  allow  five  feet 
clearance  from  the  finished  hull  on 
:ach  side  of  the  barge. 

At  each  end  of  the  barge  hull  are 
heavy  steel  plate  structures  forming 
:he  stem  and  stern  posts  to  which  are 
welded  the  ends  of  many  of  the  con- 
:inuous  heavy  reinforcing  rods  that 
*ive  the  structure  its  tensile  strength. 
vVith  all  the  exterior  forms  and  these 
:wo  steel  plate  members  in  place, 
:here  is  a  complete  mold  for  the  ex- 
:erior  of  the  hull. 

Raising  the  Jack  Flag  at  the  prow  of 
Belair  No.  1  as  the  Army  takes  over  the 
vessel. 
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Hull  Design 

The  barges  being  built  at  this  yard 
are  designed  to  carry  dry  cargoes  by 
the  engineering  firm  of  Ellison  and 
King  and  the  naval  architectural  and 
marine  engineering  firm  of  Joslyn  and 
Ryan,  both  of  San  Francisco.  Charles 
E.  Andrew  is  consulting  engineer  on 
the  project.  All  design  features  and 
construction  progress  are  under  con 
tinuous  check  and  inspection  by  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  and 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

In  the  design  of  any  ship,  the  load 
ed  hull  is  considered  as  a  structural 
beam  supported  by  waves.  Since 
waves  are  continuously  in  motion, 
this  structural  beam  is  always  alter- 
nating between  two  extreme  positions 
of  loading.  It  is  either  wave-sup- 
ported at  each  end  with  tension  on 
bottom  members  and  compression  on 
upper  members,  or  wave-supported 
at  the  center  with  tension  on  upper 
members  and  compression  on  bottom 
members.  Under  ordinary  ocean  con- 
ditions these  extremes  alternate  about 
250  times  an  hour.  In  addition  to 
these  strains,  there  are  great  impact 
shocks,  such  as  occur  when  waves, 
containing  tons  of  sea  water,  smash 
against  the  sides  of  the  hull  or  break 
and  drop  on  the  decks.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  provide  concentra- 
tions of  tensile  strength  members  in 
the  deck  and  upper  sides  and  in  the 
bottom  and  to  provide  ample  stiffness 
and  panel  stability  in  the  deck,  sides 
and  bottom. 

In  concrete  construction,  the  ten- 
sile strength  must  be  provided  by 
steel  reinforcing  bars,  and,  in  these 
barge  hulls,  all  of  the  tensile  prob- 
lems are  solved  by  a  well-designed 
integrated  grouping  of  these  bars 
throughout  the  structural  members 
and  the  panels.  These  bars  are  wired 
or  welded  together  to  form  a  com- 
plete network  of  heavy  steel. 

The  design  calls  for  a  ship-shaped 
vessel  with  an  overall  length  of  365 
feet,  a  beam  of  54  feet,  a  depth  amid- 
ships of  35  feet,  a  loaded  displace- 
ment of  10,950  long  tons  on  26  feet 
3  inches  draft.  At  this  draft,  the 
cargo  capacity  would  be  about  6300 
tons,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  barge, 
without  cargo,  would  be  4650  long 
tons. 


(1 )  Precast  test  bulkhead  and  section  of 
shell. 

(2)  Piled-up  deck  forms. 

(3)  Forms  for  bulkhead  braces  on  trail* 
ers  ready  to  be  placed  in  hull. 

(4)  Form  for  prefabrication  and  assem- 
bly of  fantail  reinforcing. 
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Structural  Detail* 

Running  the  entire  length  of  the 
hip  i-  .1  2  4x52  inch  keelson,  being 
he  largest  single  structural  unil  oi 
he  entire  hull.  In  the  upper  portion 
t  this  unit  are  forty  I'*  in.  round 
iars  35(1  ft  in  length  .mJ  in  the  lower 
ortion  <>t  the  unit  are  sixty  eight 
in.  round  bars.  The  concentra 
ions  '>!  the  bars  in  the  lower  • 

so  ure.it  th.it  they  cannot  .ill  be 
out. uned  in  the   24-in.  width  ol 
teelson  and  tee  extensions  .ire  added 
0  each  side  .it  the  bottom  slab. 

At  the  gunwale  eighteen  1U  in 
ound  bars  run  continuously  around 
he  ship.  Additional  Hill  length  bars 
ire  used  in  the  two  I4x40'in.  long] 
fudinal  deck  girders  placed  each  side 
if  the  hatch  openings. 

In  each  deck  girder  there  are  ten 
I -in.  and  thirty-seven  l1  4-in.  bars  for 
op  reinforcing  and  sixteen  l'-i-inch 
iars  at  the  bottom  of  the  beam.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  keelson,  the  cross 
lection  is  inadequate  to  accommodate 
ill  the  upper  bars  and  a  tee  is  ex- 
:ended  on  the  side  away  from  the 
latches  to  accommodate  the  rein- 
Forcement. 

The  bulkheads  separating  the 
:argo  holds  are  spaced  32  ft.  center 
:o  center.  The  bulkhead  slab  varies 
From  7  in.  at  the  bottom  to  4Vz  in.  at 
:he  top  and  it  is  stiffened  with  five 
rqually  spaced  vertical  stiffeners. 

The  32  ft.  between  bulkheads  is 
divided  into  five  spaces  of  6.4  ft.  each 
iy  transverse  frames.  The  slabs  in 
:onjunction  with  the  frames,  bulk- 
leads,  deck  girders  and  keelson  con- 
stitute the  primary  elements  of  the 
Taming  system. 

The  bottom  slab  of  the  ship  is  7 
nches  thick,  reinforced  with  two 
ayers  of  1'4-in.  round  longitudinal 
iars,  4  in.  on  centers,  and  two  layers 
jf  1-in.  round  transverse  bars  spaced 
it  AVi-in.  and  9  inches. 

The  deck  varies  in  thickness  from 
5  inches  to  6!4-inchcs  and  the  side 
ihell  slab  is  6"  thick.  The  reinforc- 
ng  in  the  deck  and  side  shell  is  some- 
what lighter  than  at  the  bottom  of 
:he  ship. 

A  V%-\<n.  concrete  coverage  is  al- 
owed  over  steel  at  the  outside  from 


(1)  Prefabricating  a  section  of  the  re- 
inforcing   sfeel   at   Belair   Shipyards. 

(2)  Traveling  cranes,  working  in  tan- 
dem, move  a  prefabricated  bulkhead 
reinforcement  toward  one  of  the 
hulls,  where  it  will  be  lowered  into 
position. 

(3)  Prefabricated  bulkhead  reinforce- 
ment in  position  in  the  hull. 
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into  forepeak   reinforcing  steel. 


oking  down  into  one  of  the  holds,  showing  workmen  laying 
reinforcing  bars  for  keelson  and  frames. 


the  bottom  and  sides,  and  %  in.  at 
deck.  The  concrete  coverage  on  the 
inside  of  the  hull  is  limited  to  Vi  inch. 
The  cargo  space  is  floored  with  6- 
in.  planks  supported  on  the  concrete 
frames.  On  top  of  the  planking, 
V16-in.  steel  plate  is  laid,  and  under 
the  hatches  the  plating  is  increased 
to  Vi  inch  in  thickness. 

Yard  Layout 

The  yard  is  laid  out  to  give  the 
highest  efficiency  of  operation.  Forms 
are  assembled  outside  the  hull  on  spe- 
cially designed  jigs,  and  are  placed 
by  cranes  as  units.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, reinforcing  steel  is  prefabricat- 
ed into  large  units  in  the  yard  and 
placed  in  the  hull  by  cranes.  This 
method  is  used  for  frames,  bulkheads, 
side  shell  reinforcing,  and  numerous 
other  items.  The  longitudinal  bars  at 
the  deck  and  bottom  of  the  hull  are 
continuous,  without  splices  for  their 
full  length.  These  bars,  l!4-in. 
round,  arc  delivered  to  the  yard  in 
64-foot  lengths  and  are  flash-welded 
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before  placing  into  lengths  up  to  350 
feet. 

The  flash-welders  are  mounted  on 
cars  running  on  a  track  that  traverses 
the  width  of  the  yard  across  the  in- 
shore end  of  the  basins.  The  com- 
mercial length  bars  are  stored  on 
racks  in  line  with  the  basins  and  in- 
shore from  the  tracks.  The  welder  is 
pulled  in  line  with  each  storage  rack 
as  bars  are  required  and  the  bars  are 
pulled  through,  welded  in  lengths  re- 
quired, and  stored  in  racks  ready  for 
use  on  the  hull.  From  this  latter 
storage,  they  are  pulled  through  a  12- 
inch  tube  onto  the  hull  and  laid  out 
in  place  as  needed.  The  whole  opera- 
tion is  straight  line. 

Concrete  Procedure 

A  novel  method  has  been  followed 
in  the  building  of  all  interior  forms 
so  that  12-in.  layers  of  concrete  will 
raise  continually  in  all  holds.  As  each 
12-in.  pour  is  accomplished,  another 
12-in.  panel  is  dropped  into  place. 
The   result   of   the    12-in.    depth   of 


pouring  has  been  the  entire  elimina- 
tion of  voids  in  the  finished  concrete. 
Practically  all  interior  forms  are  re- 
movable, and  may  be  used  several 
times  over.  A  racheted  elevating 
pouring  platform  is  attached  to  the 
frame  forms  to  facilitate  concrete 
placing  operations. 

The  lightweight  concrete  used  for 
the  hulls  is  made  with  "Haydite,"  an 
aggregate  manufactured  at  McNear': 
Point,  near  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  and  de 
livered  to  the  yard  on  barges.  The 
concrete  specifications  call  for  a  com 
pressive  strength  of  5000  lbs.  per  sq 
in.  at  the  age  of  28  days.  The  cement 
content  of  the  mix  is  6  sk.  per  yd. 
and  the  resulting  concrete  weighs 
approximately  118  lbs.  per  cu.  ft 
Natural  sands  are  being  held  to  a 
minimum  in  the  mix  in  order  to  ac 
complish  this  light  weight. 

Cement  is  delivered  directly  from 
the  mill  in  tank  trucks  and  is  raised 


ON  THE  FACING  PAGE: 
Outer  forms  in  place  in  basin  and  rein- 
forcing steel  network  in  place. 
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Flawing  of  dock  forms  and 

by  mechanical  conveying  equipment 
to  hoppers  above  the  batching  plant, 
which  is  located  adjacent  to  Dock 
No.  1  so  that  the  hauling  of  concrete 
is  held  to  a  minimum.  All  docks  arc 
within  1000  ft.  of  the  batching  plant, 
where  two  2 -yd.  tilting  mixers  have 
been  installed.  Four  4-yd.  agitating 
trucks  are  used  for  the  delivery  of  all 
concrete  to  hoppers  at  deck  level  of 
the  several  hulls.  It  is  then  chuted  to 
stages  halfway  down  the  hull  side, 
from    which    point    concrete   buggies 


bulwark  reinforcing  bars. 

carry  it  to  secondary  chutes  with 
flexible  tube  extensions  to  carry  it  to 
the  point  of  placement.  In  pouring 
the  keelson  and  deck  girders,  with 
their  heavy  concentration  of  rein- 
forcing bars,  all  concrete  for  the 
lower  section  is  poured  into  the  side 
of  the  form  near  the  center  of  the 
beam,  where  no  steel  is  carried.  After 
the  level  of  concrete  reaches  that 
point,  the  opening  in  the  form  is 
closed  and  the  remainder  is  worked 
through  the  interstices  of  the  upper 
steel. 


The  concrete  is  placed  in  three 
separate  pours,  each  of  which  is  co 
tinuous  until  completed.  The  first  i 
eludes  the  bottom  slab  and  bilges  ; 
shell  to  a  height  of  8  ft.  2  in. 
second  pour  completes  the  she 
frames  and  bulkheads  to  below 
deck  level,  while  the  third  pour  con 
pletes  the  girders,  deck  and  misc 
laneous  items  of  the  superstructuri 

Electric  vibrators  of  a  small  enoug 
diameter  to  pass  between  reinforcii 
bars  are  used  constantly  by  all  pou 
ing  crews.  This  has  contributed  in 
large  measure  to  the  excellent  type  ( 
poured  concrete  that  is  being  ob- 
tained. 

Launching 

When  the  hull  is  ready  to  be  float- 
ed the  side  forms  are  moved  back, 
the  end  forms  lifted  out,  and  the 
valves  in  the  caisson  gate  opened  to 
flood  the  construction  basin.  The  cais- 
son is  then  dewatered  and  floated  to 
one  side,  the  hull  floats  off  the  per- 
manent bottom  form  and  is  towed 
out  of  the  construction  basin  and  I 
nudged  into  the  inspection  and  paint- 
ing basin.  When  pronounced  ready, 
she  is  again  floated  and  taken  to  the 
outfitting  pier,  where  she  is  outfitted. 

Each  barge  has  a  house  on  the 
poop  wherein  are  fitted  quarters  for 
a  crew,  complete  with  galley,  mess- 
room,  baths  and  all  necessary  sani- 
tary arrangements.  Forward  the  tow- 
rope  is  attached  by  a  large  round  bol- 
lard built  solidly  into  the  hull  struc- 
ture just  aft  of  the  stem.  The  tow- 
rope  runs  out  from  this  bollard 
through  a  roller  chock  in  the  stem. 

Just  aft  of  the  towrope  bollard  is 
the  electric  drive  anchor  windlass 
fitted  with  Naco  anchor  chain.  A 
Fairbanks-Morse  generating  set  pro- 
vides power  for  this  windlass  and  for 
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pump*  and  lighti  on  the  forward 
ti,.n  of  the  barge 
Mt  there  ia  a  pair  of  Fairbanki 
nerating  seta  which  provide 
r  steering  ce.ir.  a  warping 
nchor  winch,  pump-,  ventilation 
I  lights. 

\t  the  Belair  yard,  William  Law 
i  i.<  project  manager,  George  M 
ever  i-  general  superintendent,  and 
•J  Crocker  is  project  engineer,  .til 
tt  and  Hilp  Raymond  C 
,n  is  resident  engineer  for  the 
S  Maritime  Commia 

of  minerals  will  be  used  to 
lignate  the  26  reinforced  concrete 
rges  being  built  .it  Belair  shipyard. 
No.  1  was  delivered  as  Agate,  No. 
it  Chromite,  Nos  3  and  4  .is  Flint 
J  Granite  respectively. 
The  next  seven,  in  order,  will  be 
aphite,  Gypsum,  Mica,  Onyx, 
artz,  Silica  and  Slate,  according  to 
:  announcement  of  the  Maritime 
immission. 

L  N.  McMackin,  principal  hull  in- 
ector  for  the  United  State-  Mari- 
ne Commission,  has  pronounced  the 
:onJ   reinforced  concrete  barge 

Removing  form,  from  a  poured  bulkhead 


lilt  by  Barrett  and  Hilp  as  "the  fin- 
concrete  ship  ever  constructed." 
Perfection  in  concrete  is  measured 
number  of  man-hours  required  for 
lOOthing  and  patching  rough  places 
fcer  the  forms  have  been  removed. 

The  No.  2  barge  at  the  yard, 
hich  will  be  known  as  Chromite. 
•quired  only  180  man-hours  for  this 
rork  as  compared  with  a  general 
'erage  of  3000  man-hours,"  accord- 
.g  to  Mr.  McMackin.  "This  makes 
le  job  99  per  cent  perfect." 

This  record  of  excellence  is  due  to 
-,e  vigilance  of  E.  B.  Hanson,  con- 
rete  control  engineer  in  charge  of 
ie  testing  laboratory  at  the  yard 
,lus  similar  care  in  handling  and  plac 
ig  the  concrete,  as  well  as  rigid  in 
pection  by  engineers  of  both  th< 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  build 


Caterpillar  crane  on  slip  between  basins. 
Note  tower  structure  to  enable  operator 
to  spot  loads  in  barge  hulls. 
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by  mechanical  conveying  equipment 
to  hoppers  above  the  batching  plant, 
which  is  located  adjacent  to  Dock 
No.  1  so  that  the  hauling  of  concrete 
is  held  to  a  minimum.  All  docks  are 
within  1000  ft.  of  the  batching  plant, 
where  two  2-yd.  tilting  mixers  have 
been  installed.  Four  4-yd.  agitating 
trucks  are  used  for  the  delivery  of  all 
concrete  to  hoppers  at  deck  level  of 
the  several  hulls.  It  is  then  chuted  to 
stages  halfway  down  the  hull  side, 
from   which    point   concrete   buggies 


carry  it  to  secondary  chutes  with 
flexible  tube  extensions  to  carry  it  to 
the  point  of  placement.  In  pouring 
the  keelson  and  deck  girders,  with 
their  heavy  concentration  of  rein- 
forcing bars,  all  concrete  for  the 
lower  section  is  poured  into  the  side 
of  the  form  near  the  center  of  the 
beam,  where  no  steel  is  carried.  After 
the  level  of  concrete  reaches  that 
point,  the  opening  in  the  form  is 
closed  and  the  remainder  is  worked 
through  the  interstices  of  the  upper 
steel. 


The  concrete  is  placed  in  6 
separate  pours,  each  of  which  is  c 
tinuous  until  completed.  The  first 
eludes  the  bottom  slab  and  bilges  ar 
shell  to  a  height  of  8  ft.  2  in.  T 
second  pour  completes  the  s^ 
frames  and  bulkheads  to  below  t 
deck  level,  while  the  third  pour  co 
pletes  the  girders,  deck  and  misc 
laneous  items  of  the  superstructu 

Electric  vibrators  of  a  small  enou 
diameter  to  pass  between  reintorcii 
bars  are  used  constantly  by  all  poj 
ing  crews.  This  has  contributed  ir 
large  measure  to  the  excellent  type 
poured  concrete  that  is  being  o 
tained. 

Launching 

When  the  hull  is  ready  to  be  flo 
ed  the  side  forms  are  moved  ba 
the   end   forms   lifted   out,   and  t 
valves  in  the  caisson  gate  opened 
flood  the  construction  basin.  The  ca 
son  is  then  dewatered  and  floated 
one  side,  the  hull  floats  off  the  pi 
manent   bottom    form   and   is  tow 
out    of   the    construction    basin    ai_ 
nudged  into  the  inspection  and  pain 
ing  basin.    When  pronounced  read 
she  is  again  floated  and  taken  to  tl 
outfitting  pier,  where  she  is  outfitta 

Each  barge  has  a  house  on  t 
poop  wherein  are  fitted  quarters  f 
a  crew,  complete  with  galley,  mesi 
room,  baths  and  all  necessary  sani 
tary  arrangements.  Forward  the  tow 
rope  is  attached  by  a  large  round  bol 
lard  built  solidly  into  the  hull  stru0 
ture  just  aft  of  the  stem.  The  tow' 
rope  runs  out  from  this  bollard 
through  a  roller  chock  in  the  stem. 

Just  aft  of  the  towrope  bollard  ii 
the  electric  drive  anchor  windlass 
fitted  with  Naco  anchor  chain.  A 
Fairbanks-Morse  generating  set  pro' 
vides  power  for  this  windlass  and  for 
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ic  pumps  and  1 1 1; h t -i  >>n  the  forward 

Aft  there  is  a   pur  of  Fairbanks 

nerating  sets  which  provide 

ering  gear,  a  warping 

id  anchor  winch,  pumps,  ventilation 

id  lights 

At  the  Bclair  yard,  William 
m  is  project  manager,  George  M 

ral  superintendent,  and 

rod  ( Irocker  is  project  engin< 

>r  Barrett  .mJ  Hilp     Raymond  C 

jiderson  is  resident  engineer  t.>r  the 

time  Commission 

.  of  minerals  will  bo  used  to 

ssignate  the  2<i  reinforced  concrete 

■ins:  built  .it  Belair  shipyard. 

was  delivered  as  Agate,  No. 

5  and  4  as  Flint 
id  Granite  respectively. 

The  next  seven,  in  order,  will  be 
raphite,  Gypsum,  Mica,  Onyx, 
lu.irt:.  Silica  and  Slate,  according  to 
ie  announcement  of  the  Maritime 

ommi- 

L.  N.  McMackin,  principal  hull  in- 
vetor  for  the  United  States  Mari- 
me  Commission,  has  pronounced  the 
«ond   reinforced   concrete  barge 


Removing  forms  fron 
and   hosing   down. 


poured  bulkhead 


uilt  by  Barrett  and  Hilp  as  "the  fin- 
;t  concrete  ship  ever  constructed." 

Perfection  in  concrete  is  measured 
i  number  of  man-hours  required  for 
noothinu  and  patching  rough  places 
fter  the  forms  have  been  removed. 

"The  No.  2  barge  at  the  yard, 
rhich  will  be  known  as  Chromite, 
;quired  only  180  man-hours  for  this 
'ork  as  compared  with  a  general 
rerage  >>i  JOOO  man-hours,"  accord- 
Lg  i  Mr.  McMackin.  "This  makes 
ie  job  99  per  cent  perfect." 

This  record  of  excellence  is  due  to 
ie  vigilance  of  E.  B.  Hanson,  con- 
rete  control  engineer  in  charge  of 
ae  testing  laboratory  at  the  yard, 
lus  similar  care  in  handling  and  plac- 
ig  the  concrete,  as  well  as  rigid  in- 
pection  by  engineers  of  both  the 
/laritime  Commission  and  the  build- 


Caterpillor  crane  on  slip  between  basins. 
Note  tower  structure  to  enable  operator 
to  spot  loads  in  barge  hulls. 
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KQKf  miZLE  TUG 


Principal  'Pimeniloni 
Length  O.  A....98'-3" 

Beam 24'-0"  molded 

Beam 25'-4"over 

guards 

Draft 12'-0"  (aft) 

Ihp 900 

Speed 14.27  mph 

Towline  pull 42,500  pounds 

Crew 11  men 

Displacement...  370  tons 

Gross 207.15  tons 

Net.  140  tons 


by  E.  A  Hodge 


Trom  designs 

of  the  Pusey  and  Jones  Corporation, 
the  steel,  steam  tug  Justine  was  built 
at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  has 
since  joined  the  Silver  Fleet  as  flag- 
ship in  the  hard-pressed  service  of 
The  Curtis  Bay  Towing  Company  in 
Baltimore.  She  produced  the  greatest 
towline  pull  of  any  harbor  tug  thus 
far  produced  by  the  builders,  as  well 
as  proving  to  be  the  fastest  boat  in 
the  fleet. 

In  carefully  conducted  towing  tests 


in  September,  dynamometer  record 
ings  were  made  of  varied  towropf 
pull  which  was  synchronized  with 
corresponding  towing  speeds  sepa' 
rately  on  the  tugs  H.  S.  Falk,  H.  G 
Jefferson  and  the  new  tug  Justine. 
The  outcome  of  these  tests  in  the7 
Delaware  River  is  shown  graphically 
through  the  curves  accompanyin 
this  article. 

With  her  900-ihp  engine  and  he. 
9-foot-diameter  Kort  nozzle,  the  Jus 
tine  developed  a  towline  pull  of  42, 
500  pounds  at  zero  speed  and  14.2 
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Manager,    The    Pusey  and 
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The  streamlined  Justine  during  her  trials  on  the  Delaware  in  Septembe 


statute  miles  per  hour  at  zero  tow- 
line  pull. 

The  after  hull  form,  unlike  the 
conventional  harbor  tug,  is  broad 
with  a  concave  area  over  the  nozzle, 
with  lines  faired  into  a  cruiser  stern. 
The  bottom  of  the  stern  frame  is  fur- 
ther forward  than  on  the  conven- 
tional tug,  and  the  propeller  shaft 
turns  in  an  outboard  bearing.  Neither 
hile  towing  nor  running  free  does 
the  Justine's  stern  "squat";  in  fact, 
the  stern  seems  to  rise  slightly  as  the 
propeller  load  increases. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the 
Pull-Speed  curves  that  the  nozzle- 
equipped  600-horsepower  Falk  could 
tow  the  600-horsepower  Jefferson, 
without  a  nozzle,  backwards  at  over 
6  knots,  while  the  Jefferson's  engine 
is  running  full  power  ahead.  In  like 
manner,  there  are  some  interesting 
comparisons  to  be  gained  from  these 
curves. 

The  Justine's  engine  is  rated  at  900 
indicated  horsepower  and  is  of  the 
Skinner  Unaflow  type,  each  of  its 
two  cylinders  having  a  2  5 -inch  bore 
and  a  24-inch  stroke,  actuated  by  175 
psi  superheated  steam  at  475 -degrees 
F.  total  temperature.  The  steam  is 
generated  in  a  marine  type  B.  £■?  W. 

View  of  the  Justine's  nonle,  showing 
hollowed  cruiser  stern,  strut  and  out- 
board bearing. 


sectional  header  boiler  capable  of  de- 
livering 16,600  pounds  of  steam  per 
hour  when  fired  by  two  Todd  wide 
range  variable  capacity  burners  ar- 
ranged to  introduce  preheated  Bunk- 
er "C"  fuel  oil  under  pressure.  This 
combination  of  prime  mover  and 
boiler  allowed  the  easy  maintenance 
of    1270   indicated   horsepower   con- 


tinuously throughout  the  towing  and 
free  running  trials  of  the  tug  in  early 
September,  which  is  to  say  that  the 
sustained  overload  of  40  per  cent  will 
henceforth  be  commonplace  in  the 
routine  operation  of  the  tug.  At  nor- 
mal power,  900  ihp  at  126  rpm,  the 
fuel  consumption  for  all  purposes  was 
I  Page  Kill,  please) 
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General  view  of  the  new  ma- 
chine shop  taken  when  the 
work  of  rebuilding  the  ^iont 
diesel  of  one  of  the  largest 
Swedish  liners  was  being 
rushed  to  completion.  Note 
the  diesel  engine  parts,  the 
35-ton  crane  and  the  excel- 
lent illumination. 

(All  photos  courtesy  General 
Engineering  and  Dry  Dock 
Company.) 


A/ew  Skop 

in   tuIl  Production 
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Modern  machinery  attuned  to  the 
times,  housed  in  a  building  designed 
and  built  for  the  purpose,  has  in' 
creased  the  scope  of  ship  conversion 
and  repair  activities  of  the  General 
Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany in  San  Francisco,  under  the 
direction  of  their  chief  engineer, 
Frank  Fox. 

The  new  structure,  on  Battery 
Street,  embraces  a  rigging  loft  and  a 
carpenter  shop  in  addition  to  the 
machine  shop.  New  equipment 
throughout  the  plant  guarantees  the 
utmost  in  mechanical  precision,  and 


Lower  cylinder  head  finished.  The  faces 
of  the  head  and  liner  must  form  a  per- 
fect metal-to-metal  fit.  After  fitting 
each  cylinder  is  tested  at  10,000  psi. 
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hi-  presence  ol  matter  craftsmen  sup- 
Bet  the  vital  1hihi.hi  element  The 
ombination  i>  .1  U'» 'd  one. 

The  range  ol  accomplishment 
ihlc  is  perhapi  beat  illustrated  by 
•jo  boring  jobs  One,  by  Toolmaker 
"Sinn"  Tydeman,  was  the  grinding 
if  a  drill  to  ten  thousandths  ol  an 
nch  in  diameter,  to  Ho  used  for  bor 
|ng  diesel  atomizer  tips  The  other  is 
hi-  boring  of  diesel  cylinder  heads 
md  liners  on  the  120-inch  vertical 
King  boring  null 

Robert  R  Caraway  supervises  the 
machine  shop  Under  Ins  direction 
the  compan)  is  now  approaching 
peak  production  in  valves,  motors, 
Jrive  shafts  and  parts  for  renewal  <»r 
vp.ur  of  diesel  01  steam  reciprocal 
Bg  engines  anJ  steam  turbines. 

Working  conditions  .ire  facilitated 
by  controlled  ventilation  and  by  Util- 
ization   of  a    large   area   ol    the   walls 


which  it  will  be  put  They  know 
|USt  where  it  will  He  subjected  to 
chafing  "r  eon. -ion,  what   StTI 

will  have  to  withstand,  and  can  fur 

nish  a  close  estimate  ol  its  life  ex 
pectancy  " 

Tlie   145  \   25  fool   loft   includes 

.in  upper  deck  tor  nianila  and  a  lower 

for  wire  iop>     A  cable  reel  storage 
rack  holds  JO  sizes  ol  cable  fn 
inch  to  21  >  inch,  and  a  five  ton  over 
head  crane  is  used  tor  inserting  and 
remo\  ing  the  reels 

There  are  six  rigging  vise  turn- 
tables for  unlaying  wire,  and  a  table 
platform  which  holds  16  sockets  al 
a  tune  for  pouring  zinc  in  the  process 
of  socketing  lines  Included  in  the 
equipment    is    a    manually  "i 

shears,  which  exerts  up  to  120,1)00 
pounds  pressure. 

Ships'  furnishings,  ranging  through 
lockers,    tables,    desks,    ladders,    dish 


racks,  bunks  and  sundry  other  arti 
des,  are  constructed  in  the  carpenter 
shop,  located  alongside  the  rigging 
loft. 

There.  Quaxterman  Frank  Vidmar 
and  his  crew  virtually  revel  in  the 
range  ol  workmanship  afforded  by 
Mich  machines  as  table  and  band 
saws,  joiners,  shapers,  planers  and  a 

boring     machine.      They     claim     that 

they  can  turn  out  any  type  ol  wooden 
installation  needed  aboard  ship,  and 
thus  far  they've  backed  that  boast 
with  results. 

This  new  plant  is  Geddco's  third 
in  San  Franciscp,  all  within  a  two 
oca.  The  company  additionally 
h.is  installed  a  pipe  shop  and  a  sheet 
metal  shop  on  Pier  25  on  the  Embar- 
cadero,  where  it  maintains  complete 
ship  outfitting  facilities.  New  con- 
struction and  drydocking  are  done  at 
its  shipyard  in  Alameda. 


View  of  the  carpenter  shop,  which  adjoins 
the  riqqinq  loft  In  the  new  San  Francisco 
plant  of  General  Engineering  and  Dry  Dock 
Company.  The  carpenter  at  the  left  is  oper- 
ating a  table  or  variety  saw.  Shapers, 
planers,  handsaws  and  other  equipment  are 
also  visible. 


id  roof  for  the  admission  of  day- 
light Night  operations  are  conduct- 
ed under  specially-designed  twin- 
beam  overhead  lamps  combining 
both  the  fluorescent  and  Mazda  prin- 
ciples, which  obviate  glare  and  re- 
duce shadow  to  a  minimum. 

Service  to  the  heavy  machinery 
section  is  furnished  by  a  JS-ton-ca- 
pacitv  walking  bridge  crane.  One  of 
its  rails  flanks  the  two  floors  of  offices 
and  consultation  rooms  which  rise 
above  the  small-lathe  section. 

The  repair,  renewal,  manufacture 
and  maintenance  of  running  and 
standing  rigging  is  a  specialty  with 
the  Geddco  loft,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Al  Platts.  His  department, 
immediately  adjoining  the  machine 
shop,  includes  12  men,  all  of  whom 
are  former  merchant  seamen  with 
from  5  to  30  years  of  experience 
afloat. 

Mr.  Platts  speaks  of  them  with 
pride.  "Their  knowledge  is  very  im- 
portant," he  says.  "They  can  pro- 
ject their  'feel'  for  a  line  beyond  the 
specifications  and  visualise  the  use  to 


Two  riggers  are  splicing  a  1 '/2-inch  shroud 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  six  vise  turntables 
with  which  this  new  loft  is  equipped.  Rigger 
in  center  is  serving  a  finished  splice  with 
martin,  while  men  at  right  rear  are  cutting  a 
line  with  shears  that  exert  120,000  pounds 
pressure.  Rope  walk  and  manila  loft  are  on 
the  upper  deck. 
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MACHINE 


A  steel  "sunflower" 
at  the  Westinghouse 
East  Pittsburgh  Works 
being  fashioned  into  a 
rotor  for  an  electric 
drive  on  a  Navy  ship. 


Ihe  training  of 

man  power  is  the  nation's  Number 
One  job.  This  declaration  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
at  a  recent  session  is  seconded  by 
management  everywhere  engaged  in 
the  production  of  vital  war  materials. 


Incredible  mushrooming  of  organiza- 
tions, the  depletion  of  our  industrial 
ranks  by  the  draft,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  women  for  men  on  machine 
operations,  has  accentuated  this  prob- 
lem of  training  and  multiplied  its  diffi- 
culties a  hundredfold. 


•  of  the  part  that  i 
>  Basin  Dry  Docks' 


men  are  playing  i 
nployee  engaged 


var  productioi 
cutting  bolts. 


by  Dr.  Horace  Frommelt 


The  training  of  operators  in  the 
machine  tool  industry  does  not  differ 
from  that  in  any  other  group,  unless 
it  be  in  the  urgency  and  the  higher 
degree  of  skill  demanded.  The  ma- 
chine tool  industry,  on  a  nation-wide 
average,  has  expanded  400  per  cent. 
The  corresponding  personnel  and 
training  problems  have  multiplied  ac- 
cordingly. In  addition,  it  was  neces- 
sary in  many  organizations  to  convert 
from  a  jobbing  shop  to  a  mass  pro- 
duction layout.  This  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  training  employees  for 
special  operations,  and  stepped  up  the 
corresponding  demand  for  supervi- 
sion. 

Over  and  above  the  actual  increase 
in  the  number  of  operators,  the  na- 
ture of  the  current  crisis  and  the  sud- 
denness of  its  impact  demanded  a 
streamlined  training  program  that 
would  produce  results  immediately. 
The  old  traditional  methods  of  ap- 
prenticeship could  not,  obviously,  be 
applied.  It  is  necessary  in  the  face  of 
the  prevailing  circumstances,  accord- 
ing to  which  we  must  operate  and 
produce  vital  war  materials,  to  take 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  from 
the  streets  and  the  farms  and  in  a 
short  time  train  them  to  reasonable 
productiveness  on  our  machine  tools. 
With  few  exceptions,  such  trainees 
come  to  us  with  no  industrial  back- 
ground or  experience  whatsoever. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  women 
and  girl  workers. 

How  can  such  trainees,  both  men 
and  women,  without  previous  indus- 
trial experience,  be  brought  to  a 
reasonable  level  of  productivity  with 
a  minimum  of  training?  Perhaps  this 
question  can  be  answered  most  satis- 
factorily by  referring  to  the  results 
of  an  experimental  training  program 
conducted  to  determine  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  of  specialized  train- 
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(The  author  is  Director  of  Education,  Kearney  tV 
reciter  Corporation     Milwaukee,   Wisconsin.     Text 

from  a  paper  presented  at  the  Machine  Tool 
orum,  held  at  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
inng  Company,   East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  April  7, 
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ic  required  to  train  a  girl  to  operate 

milling  machine. 

The  objectives  of  this  training  pro 
[ram    were    two,    namely,   to   brum 
hese  women  operators  to  the  point 
where  they  were  no  longer  machine- 
by  and  to  bring  them  to  that  level 
vhere  they  were  no  longer  produc 
ion  liabilities.    These  young  women 
•anged    in    educational    attainments 
fr.-m   seventh   grade  to  second  yeai 
Ugh  school.    None  of  them  had  had 
previous   industrial   experiences:   two 
Only    from    this    group    of    six    had 
worked  for  an  employer  as  waitresses. 
These  six  young  women  were  em 
ployed  with  the  understanding  that 
thev  submit  to  forty  hours  of  train 
ng  and  instruction  on  the  operation 
of  the  milling  machine  in  a  specified 
vocational    school    before    being    as- 
signed to  regular  production.    They 
were  required  to  pass  only  a  physical 
examination  and  to  fall  within  the  age 
range    of   twenty-one   to   thirty-five 

Oi  the  40  hours  of  preemployment 
training,  20  were  devoted  to  demon- 
stration on  an  actual  operation  of  the 
milling  machine.  An  instructor  was 
d  to  teach  the  simple  operation 
of  the  milling  machine;  first,  its  con 
trol  and  adjustment;  and  second,  its 
operation  on  simple  milling  cuts. 

The  remaining  15  hours  were  di- 
vided approximately  as  follows:  Eight 
hours  were  devoted  to  teaching  oi 
milling  operations  by  audio-visual 
needs:  five  hours  to  a  review  ot  arith- 
metic through  and  including  deci- 
mals; four  hours  to  measurements  and 
measuring  instruments  (the  scale,  in- 
side and  outside  calipers,  and  the  mi- 
crometer); and  the  remaining  three 
hours  to  blueprints,  their  composi- 
tion, language  and  interpretation. 

At  the  end  of  these  40  hours  of 
so-called  preemployment  training,  the 
women  operators  were  assigned  to 
milling  machines  set  in  a  production 
line.  They  were  able  to  operate  this 
equipment  without  standby  instruc- 


Polishing  the  journal  of 
a  1 3-foot-high  rotor, 
port  ot  a  specially-de- 
signed 6600-hp  tanker 
motor  being  built  by 
Westinghouse. 


"Tell  your  friends  that 
Uncle  Sam  needs  more 
men  and  women  to 
build  more  ships  to 
carry  more  supplies  to 
Yanks  chasing  Japs" 
says  this  graphic  ton- 
and-a-half  poster, 
painted  by  a  ship 
builder  on  a  stee 
plate  at  California 
Shipbuilding    Corpora- 
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Welding  trainees 
yard. 


Pacific  Coast 


tion  or  supervision.  They  were  not 
machine-shy,  they  were  not  produc- 
tion liabilities,  and  they  were  able  to 
make  a  reasonable  showing  of  pro- 
duction. 

These  operators  were  then  sub- 
jected to  an  upgrading  program  of 
training  of  approximately  100  hours. 
Six  hours  per  week  (two  nights  of 
three  hours  each)  for  16  weeks  was 
sufficient  to  upgrade  these  operators 
to  the  point  where  they  could  be  con- 
sidered as  skilled  operators  in  spe- 
cialized  milling   machine  operations. 

This  procedure  for  training  pro- 
duced better  results  more  quickly 
than  training  an  employee  for  a  ma- 
chine tool  operation  by  assignment 
to  a  machine  in  charge  of  a  regular 
operator.  The  trainees  were  more 
quickly  brought  to  an  acceptable  level 
of  productivity  in  a  shorter  time  by 


the  40-hour  preemployment  and  100 
hours  of  upgrading  training  as  re- 
ferred to  previously.  The  upgrading 
phase  of  this  training,  while  conduct- 
ed at  night,  after  the  regular  eight- 
hour  shift  of  work,  was  paid  for  by 
the  employer.  It  is  apparently  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  reach  a  specific 
goal  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  so 
to  formulate  the  program  of  training 
that  the  trainees  can  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  results,  their  progress 
checked  at  every  step,  and  the  entire 
activity  supervised  and  administered 
directly  by  the  management  in  con- 
junction with  educational  agencies. 
Such  results  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  unless 
trainees  are  being  paid  at  regular 
rates  during  their  hours  of  instruc- 
tion, and  so  justify  close  supervision 
and  administration. 

In  addition,  the  preemployment 
and  upgrading  program,  as  briefly  re- 
ferred to  above,  makes  possible  ear- 
marking potential  supervisory  person- 
nel such  as  lead  men  or  women,  setup 
men  or  women,  foremen,  supervisors 
and  others.  If  the  program  is  closely 
administered,  as  it  can  be  under  the 
conditions  laid  down,  evidences  of 
superior  ability  and  application  can 
be  quickly  observed  and  recorded. 
Those  justifying  additional  training 
can  thus  be  intelligently  chosen,  re- 
sulting in  a  minimum  of  misapplied 
and  misdirected  effort. 

Supervision  today  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  managements'  most  diffi- 
cult and  imperative  problems.  With 
the    mushrooming   of   organizations, 
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the  need  for  supervision  is  increase 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actus' 
potential  supply.  Some  effectivl 
means  to  meet  this  tremendously  in 
creased  demand  for  supervision  mus 
be  formulated.  This  is  being  done  ii 
two  ways.  Supervisory  personnel  i 
being  trained  in  the  manner  indicated 
above,  which  will  be  detailed  furthe  ' 
in  remarks  that  follow.  Second,  su 
pervisory  personnel  is  being  drawr 
from  among  the  graduates  of  the  tra 
ditional  three-  and  four-year  appren  | 
tice  training  programs.  Where  man 
agement  has  been  sufficiently  fore 
sighted  in  the  past  to  carry  on  thii 
form  of  training,  it  is  now  possible 
to  draw  on  this  reservoir  for  such  per- 
sonnel. In  fact,  frequently  appren- 
tices prior  to  graduation,  and  in  the 
last  stages  of  their  training,  are  being 
used  for  supervision.  While  this 
would  have  been  considered  unortho- 
dox prior  to  this  critical  era,  it  is  now] 
welcomed  as  a  solution  to  this  par- 
ticularly urgent  problem. 

Where  supervision  cannot  be  cho- 
sen from  among  apprentice-trained 
personnel,  additional  upgrading  be 
yond  that  as  required  for  the  skilled 
operator  on  specialized  jobs  is  neces- 
sary. This  takes  the  form  of  addi- 
tional instruction  in  shop  mathe- 
matics, and  specifically  along  the 
lines  of  speeds,  feeds,  chip  load  and 
other  factors.  Above  all,  such  up- 
grading must  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity for  special  facility  and  ingenuity 
in  making  setups,  keeping  machines 
in  operation,  selection,  and  the  grind- 
ing and  care  of  cutters. 

Over  and  above  instructions  ini 
trade  technique,  it  is  obviously  neces- 
sary to  impart  as  much  information 
as  restrictions  of  time  will  permit  re- 
garding the  human  relations  problem 
so  important  in  all  supervisory  activi- 
ties. This  includes  instruction  in  job 
instructor  training  (J.I.T.),  or  the 
ability  to  impart  information  and! 
knowledge  by  the  supervisor  or  fore- 
man to  the  operator.  J.I.T.  is  particu- 
larly suited  for  this  purpose,  and  if 
used  properly  and  judiciously  will 
assist  in  making  the  supervisor  pro- 
ficient, in  the  fundamentals  at  least, 
of  properly  instructing  the  operator! 
A  continuous  and  high-pressure 
program  of  the  training  of  such  su- 
pervisors in  the  human  relations  and 

Blue  print  reading  is  given  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Calship  training  program. 
Classes  are  open  to  men  and  women.  The 
class  shown  in  this  photograph  is  instructed 
by  Homer  B.  Huntoon,  fourth  from  the  left 
■n  the  back  row.  Mr.  Huntooon  was  head 
of  the  Department  of  Architecture  at  North 
Dakota  State  College  before  the  war. 
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phases  ol  foremanship  i-  imperative 
1  nference  method,  in  addition 

iroom  instruction,  is  best  suited 
tn  brim;  those  recendy  elevated  to  the 
supervisory  plane  t>>  some  degree  ol 
proficiency  in  the  human  relations 
phase 

A>  indicated  previously,  visual  ma 
terial  can  be  used  effectively  for  the 
training  of  operators  either  before  or 
at  the  time  of  induction,  and  later 
for  upgrading  The  temptation,  how 
ever,  to  use  visual  material  as  .in  end 
m  itself  i-  -"  great  and  bo  frequendy 
succumbed  to  th.it  it  is  necessary  to 
issue  some  warnings,  based  upon  ex 
perience,  regarding  its  use. 

Visual  material  is  only  an  aid,  and 
therefore  must  be  used  as  such.  A 
well  conducted  discussion  period  must 
follow  the  presentation  <>t"  any  and  all 
visual  .ud  instructional  material.  This 
is  true  whether  such  presentation 
lakes  the  form  of  a  movie  or  a  still 
picture.  Unless  apt  and  pointed  ques 
turns  .ire  directed  to  the  trainees  lin 
mediately  following  a  presentation, 
no  training  or  instruction  takes  place. 

For  this  reason,  the  visual  aid  ma- 
terial used  is  accompanied  by  an  in- 
struction book  to  be  used  by  the  class 
supervisor.  This  manual  contains 
questions  and  answers  that  can  be 
used  by  the  nonexpert  in,  for  ex- 
ample,  milling  machine  practice,  in 
conducting  this  discussion  period. 
Several  questions  and  answers  for 
each  and  every  one  of  the  slides  or 
frames  composing  the  course  are  con- 
tained in  this  manual.  These  ques 
tions  are  typical  of  the  questions 
asked  by  actual  trainees,  and  as  such 
can  be  relied  upon  as  being  live  and 
stimulating  material  in  the  hands  of 
an  intelligent  instructor. 

Every  possible  support  must  be 
given  to  such  visual  aid  material. 
Hence  an  instruction  booklet  entitled 
"Right  and  Wrong  in  Milling  Prac- 
tice" is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
trainee  for  use  during  the  discussion 
period.  The  material  in  this  booklet, 
gathered  together  under  seven  chap- 
ter headings,  is  coordinated  with  the 
material  as  presented  visually  on  the 


Instructor  Robert  Krone  with  his  class,  which  is  open  to  foremen  and  leadmen, 
who  are  instructed  in  the  handling  of  men  and  the  various  ramifications  of  doing 
a  job  quickly,  safely  and  conscientiously.  More  than  2000  men  hove  gone  through 
this  class  at  Calship. 


screen.  The  instructor  can,  therefore, 
request  trainees  during  the  discussion 
pcrmd  to  turn  to  a  particular  page 
and  illustration  which  amplifies  the 
material  being  shown  on  the  screen. 

Without  such  supplementary  and 
supporting  instructional  aids  and  ma- 
terials a  visual  training  course  is  use- 
less. Its  teaching  results  are  nil  and 
the  time  spent  must  be  written  off 
solely  as  having  entertainment  or  re- 
laxation value  but  not  as  productive 
of  instruction  and  training. 

The  audio-visual  course  is  com- 
posed of  five  sections  or  divisions: 
The  first  is  devoted  to  an  introduction 
to  the  milling  machine  cutters,  arbors 
and  attachments;  the  second,  to  the 
simple  rules  necessarily  followed  to 
perform  an  acceptable  operation  on 
the  milling  machine;  sections  three, 
four  and  five  are  devoted  to  a  pre- 
sentation of  25  milling  operations 
each,  or  75  total.  These  visual  pre- 
sentations of  actual  milling  operations 
are  used  solely  to  illustrate  the  rules 
laid  down  in  training  session  Number 
Two. 

It  will  be  noted  here  that  no  at- 
tempt is  made  by  means  of  this  audio- 
visual course  to  teach  the  "How"  or 
the  step-by-step  method  of  perform- 
ing a  milling  operation.  Rather,  it  is 
designed  to  teach  the  "Why"  of  mill- 
ing.   It  is  felt  that  the  "How"  can 


best  be  taught  on  the  job  by  the 
instructor  in  the  shop  or  school. 
The  rules  or  principles,  namely  the 
"Why,"  can  be  presented  in  the  class- 
room in  conjunction  with  the  actual 
instructions  that  must  take  place  on 
the  milling  machine  itself. 

This  material  is  being  used  for  the 
instruction  of  milling  machine  opera- 
tors and  supervisory  personnel,  such 
as  lead  and  setup  men,  in  our  machine 
tool  manufacturing  organization.  Ma- 
terial provided  by  manufacturers  of 
lathes,  turret  lathes,  grinders  and 
other  machine  tools  is  similarly  used. 
Where  the  necessary  discussion  ma- 
terial is  lacking,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare for  use  by  the  instructor  imme- 
diately following  the  showing  of  a 
movie  or  a  series  of  slides.  As  indi- 
cated previously,  no  visual  material, 
however  valuable  in  itself,  unless  ac- 
companied by  an  animated  and  point- 
ed discussion,  will  produce  results  in 
the  form  of  skilled  and  productive 
operators  of  machine  tools. 

This  program,  with  the  necessary 
modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  a  particular  organization, 
will,  in  our  opinion,  produce  the  nec- 
essary skill  and  productivity  as  de- 
manded by  the  present  crisis,  out  of 
which  we  are  determined  to  arise 
with  our  American  way  of  industrial 
life  safe  and  secure. 
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Se5t  (lute 

kot  JLatlu  Quittina 


by  James  P.  Myers 


This  article  is  the  first  prize- 
winning  letter  in  a  contest  on 
this  subject  held  by  Marinship 
Corporation,  Sausalito,  Califor- 
nia, which  brought  out  516  let- 
ters and  649  suggestions.  The 
author,  James  P.  Myers,  was 
born  in  Yoakum,  Texas,  and  in 
1907  landed  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  graduated  from  Mis- 
sion High  and  was  on  his  way 
to  a  premedical  course  at  U.C., 
but  became  a  salesman  of 
movies  for  Paramount,  Repub- 
lic and  Universal.  At  Marin- 
ship, Mr.  Myers  is  a  shipfitter. 


Regarding  the  problem  of  early 
quitting  and  stalling,  let  the  manage- 
ment first  of  all  make  a  clear  state- 
merit  of  what  is  wanted  from  each 
employee.  Presumably  it  wants  each 
one  of  us  to  work  from  "whistle  to 
whistle"  on  whatever  shift  we  are 
working. 

On  that  presumption  conditions 
should  be  so  arranged  that  everyone 
would  put  in  full  time  right  on  the 
job,  and  this  would  especially  include 
the  welders,  burners,  and  chippers. 


In  most  instances  a  job  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  without  the  help  of  at  least 
one  of  these  three  crafts  at  any  one 
time  and,  under  existing  practice, 
they  are  rolling  up  their  lines  or  turn- 
ing in  tools  at  least  15  minutes  before 
quitting  time  at  the  end  of  each  shift. 
This  means  the  loss  of  that  amount  of 
time  for  everyone  else  connected 
with  the  jobs  on  which  they  have 
been  working.  Arrangement  should 
be  made  for  someone  in  each  work 
area  to  see  that  these  tools  and  lines 
are  taken  care  of  from  shift  to  shift 
so  that  they  could  be  passed  on  from 
one  shift  to  the  next  right  on  the  job 
without  the  necessity  of  all  the  dupli- 
cate handling  of  equipment  on  each 
shift.  That  would  help  the  old  watt- 
meter to  jump  back  up  a  bit  faster, 
I'll  bet! 

The  problem  is  one  that  is  to  be 
solved  primarily  by  the  positive  su- 
pervision of  the  foremen  and  leader- 
men  in  seeing  that  the  definite  rules 
of  management  are  carried  out. 
Frankly,  the  thing  to  my  mind  is  so 
basically  simple  that  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  pay  out  a  thousand  dollars 
— although  you  can  rest  assured  any 
part   of   the   thousand   will   be   wel- 


Winners  in  a  contest  staged  by  Marinship 
Corporation,  Sausalito  shipyard,  to  discover 
the  best  cure  for  early  quitting,  Shipfitter 
James  Myers  and  Burner  Trainee  Marie  May 
Hansen  are  congratulated  by  K.  K.  Bechtel, 
Marinship  president.  Mr.  Myers  won  a  $500 
war  bond  for  suggesting  an  overlapping 
shift  which  would  permit  transfer  of  tools 
on-the-job.  while  Miss  Hansen  won  a  $300 
bond. 


corned  by  any  of  us.  By  the  word 
"simple"  I  mean  just  this:  if  you  are 
a  leaderman  over  possibly  a  half  doz- 
en men,  and  management,  through 
your  foreman,  tells  you  that  those 
men  are  to  be  on  the  job  "from 
whistle  to  whistle,"  then  I  can  only 
say  there  would  be  something  wrong 
with  you  as  a  leaderman  if  you  did 
not  see  that  the  orders  of  your  fore- 
man were  carried  out.  That's  why 
you  would  be  out  of  the  leaderman'1  s 

job  in  a  heck  of  a  hurry  unless ! 

(And  note  that  "unless"  as  I'll  men- 
tion it  again,  in  a  sentence  or  two). 
Now,  if  any  one  foreman  should  be 
having  undue  trouble  in  his  particu- 
lar section  in  getting  those  orders 
from  management  carried  out,  he, 
too,  would  be  out  of  his  job  in  a  heck 

of  a  hurry  unless !   That  brings 

me  to  the  mention  of  that  word  "un- 
less" again,  and  I  mean  that  these 
changes  in  leaderman  and  foreman 
would  be  made  on  the  face  of  their 
failure  to  produce  unless  politics 
should  enter  the  picture.  If  the  sit- 
uation in  each  instance  is  not  going 
to  be  handled  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  if  everyone  is  not  going 
to  be  handled  just  the  same  right 
down  the  line,  then  I  say  you  had 
better  drop  the  whole  thing  right 
now. 

If  a  leaderman  is  given  definite  in- 
structions that  his  men  are  to  be  on 
the  job  until  quitting  time  at  the  end 
of  the  shift  and  the  cards  are  not  to 
be  given  out  until  the  whistle  blows 
at  the  end  of  the  shift,  then  let  the 
foremen  and  the  supervisors  see  that 
their  leadermen  absolutely  live  up  to 
that  rule.  If  somebody  in  the  next 
area  is  giving  out  cards  a  minute  or 
two  ahead  of  time  and  getting  away 
with  it,  then  he's  the  worm  that 
spoils  the  apple  because  when  one 
does  it  then  it  is  the  old  story  of  the 
other  fellows  wanting  the  same  treat- 
ment. So,  the  leaderman  must  defi- 
nitely live  up  to  all  instructions. 

I  cannot  help  but  know  from  my 
own  associations  around  the  yard  that 
there  should  be  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  employees  that  will  not 
readily  pitch  in  and  live  up  to  a  fair 
set  of  rules  if  they  are  definitely  es- 
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in-  in 

I  without  exception  For  those 

unwilling  to  "play  ball" 

I  K-  possible  to  get  some  kind 

m   to  discipline   them   by   a 

uspension"  through  get 

sible  cooperation  of  the 

m mission  and  the 

directly    involved.     An    em 

would  then  be  able  to  work 

mly  it  Marinship  and  would  not  be 

Me  to  take  advantage  of  a  i|uu  slip 

work  elsewhere. 

Regarding  early  quitting  .it  lunch 

inn-,   that,   ag; un,   is  a   duty   ol    the 

eadcrman  to  see  that  work  go 

intil  tlu-  whistle  Moms.    In  order  to 

omb.it   the   complaint   ol    sonic   em- 

-  that  they  .ire  unable  to  get 

crved  .it  the  canteens  unless  they  get 

•here  very  early  .it  lunch,  I  would 

■    the    further    installations   of 

anteens    in    those    areas    where    the 

-  it  present  indicates  that  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  and 
ime  saver  tor  the  employees.  If  such 
idditional  canteens  are  installed,  their 

.  should  be  subject  of  thor- 
ough study  so  that  they  would  be 
sure  to  do  the  most  good  for  the 
greatest  number;  as  tor  instance  some 
kind  of  set-up  might  be  made  at  a 
couple  of  extra  spots  along  the  Ways 
and  Outfitting  Docks.  There  is,  also, 
the  angle  of  encouraging  employees 
to  buy  their  lunches  when  they  come 
on  shift  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
lunch  period,  and  this  would  work 
out  for  those  who  did  not  want  soup. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  offer  some 
incentive  to  those  who  would  buy 
their  lunch  coming  on  shift. 

Regarding  stalling,  I  cannot  he  too 
emphatic  in  tossing  this  complaint 
right  smack  into  the  lap  of  the  leader- 

ij  then  jumping  right  on  top 
of  it.  What  a  ridiculous  thing  to 
think  that  management  would  see  tit 
to  put  a  man  in  a  position  of  super- 
vising only  a  small  handful  of  em 
ploy  ecs.  and  then  have  this  same 
management  crying  about  the  prob- 
lem .it  stalling.  In  Heaven's  name. 
can't  the  collective  boots  of  the  lead 
ermen  and  foremen  in  our  yard  solve 
the  problem  of  stalling  in  one  quick, 
decisive  campaign  of  putting  the  toe 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good!  Fig- 
urative, of  course,  but,  my  God,  I 
still  mean  it.  There  are  only  two 
reasons  for  this  problem,  and  they  are 
cither  poor  supervision  or  too  many 
workers  on  a  given  job.  One  thought 
on  this  subject  is  that  there  may  be 
times  when  what  is  apparently  stall- 
ing is  simply  a  lack  of  work  at  hand. 
This  will  have  to  be  tossed  into  the 


lap  oi  management,  and  I  can  jump 
right  in  there,  i""  Sometimes  I  have 
seen  not  only  my  own  department 
but  others  where  we  have  not  had 
on,-  single  job  on  hand  to  do  and 
with  a  halt  dozen  or  more  of  us  all 
standing  around  doing  il    Certainly, 

anyone  coming  around  about  that 
time  would  have  been  will  impressed 
with  the  tact  that  we  were  a  bunch 
ot  Stallers,  whereas  we  were  all  moan 

ing  that  we  wanted  something 

and    we    were    saying    plenty    about 

management  not  having  things  set  up 

SO  that  there  would  be  a  continuous 
How  ot  work  for  us  .it  all  rimes. 

In  closing,  1  would  like  to  say  that 
1  believe  our  two  present  evils  ot' 
early  quitting  and  stalling  are 

tor  the  most  part  by  a  lack  of  inl 

on  the   part   ot'  those  employee-  who 

are  habitually  guilty  ot"  these  two 
offenses.    In  turn,  I  believe  manage 

ment  has  helped  create  this  laek  ot' 
interest   by   not   making   itself   more 

often  seen  and  heard. 


15,000th  Sperry  Gyro 
Certificate  Awarded 

Company  officials,  guests  from  the 
armed  forces,  and  over  200  officers 
and  men  representing  six  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  had  completed 
courses  in  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany's Marine  Navigational  Instru- 
ment  School,   witnessed  the   presen- 


tation   ,,t    Sperry's    15.' th 

Certificate   t..   Lt.   Charles   Perez  of 

the  l\  S    Merchant  Marine  at  a  grad 
nation    dinner    in    Brooklyn   on    Sep 
tember  29. 
The  diploma,  honored  by  men  who 

follow  the  sea  the  world  over,  was 
presented  by  O.  B.  Whitaker,  Fed- 
eral and  Marine  sales  manager  tor 
Sperry. 

The  tirst  class  organized  tor  the 
purpose  ot  studying  a  Sperry  instru 
ment  met  in   December,   1914,  with 

three  pupils  and  Mr.  Whitaker  a-  in 
Btructor.  The  teaching  job  had  been 
d  because  the  young  engineer, 
but  recently  returned  from  duty  111 
Europe,  had  talked,  as  he  puts  it  to- 
day, "out  of  turn"  about  the  neces- 
sity tor  training  men  in  the  use  "I 
the  formidably  complicated  Sperry 
gyro-compass,  if  customers  were  ever 
going  to  be  persuaded  to  buy  it. 

Today,  with  the  young  engineer 
"who  talked  out  of  turn,"  and  John 
J.  Bricrly,  in  charge  for  the  past  19 
years,  the  list  of  alumni  contains 
names  of  15,000  men  of  all  nationali- 
ties. 

Lieutenant  Perez,  to  whom  chance 
brought  the  distinction  of  being  the 
15,000th  man  to  qualify  for  the  cov- 
eted certificate,  is  41  years  old.  He  is 
a  nephew  of  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa, 
former  president  of  Nicaragua,  and 
was  wounded  at  Pearl  Lagoon  dur- 
ing the  Sandino-Moncada  affair. 


O.  B.  Whitaker  (right),  Federal  and  Marine  Sales  manager  ot  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany, presents  the  15,000th  diploma  of  Sperry's  Marine  Navigation  Instruments  School 
to  Lt.  Charles  Perei  of  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine.  J.  J.  Brierly,  director  of  the  school, 
looks  on.  (Photo  courtesy  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  Inc.) 
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KnOUILEDCE  IS  THE  STRAIGHT 
COURSE  TO  HDUflniEHIEnT 

by  "The  Skipper" 

Questions  Welcomed.  Just  Address  "The  Skipper."  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  500  Sansonte  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


NEW  SPECIMEN  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR   LICENSED  OFFICERS 

(Continued  from  October) 


(16)  In  inland  waters,  you  are 
meeting  another  vessel  which  is  on 
your  port  bow  and  crossing  your 
course  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  colli- 
sion. You  blow  a  passing  signal  of 
one  blast  and  the  other  vessel  an- 
swers with  two  blasts.  What  action 
would  you  take? 

(17)  Are  naval  vessels  required  to 
carry  lights  as  prescribed  in  rules  of 
the  road  in  peacetimes?  Can  they 
carry  other  lights? 

(18)  State  the  "Prudential"  or 
"Precaution"  rules,  and  explain  their 
meanings. 

(19)  You  are  proceeding  full 
speed  ahead  in  a  steam  vessel  on  a 
dark  night,  with  the  wind  aft,  and 
you  see  a  red  light  and  a  green  light 
ahead.  What  would  you  do,  and 
why? 

(20)  In  inland  waters,  you  are 
steering  west  by  south  when  you  pick 
up  the  headlight  and  green  sidelight 
of  another  steamer  bearing  south- 
west. A  few  minutes  later  you  take 
another  bearing  and  find  that  it  still 
bears  southwest.  What  will  happen 
if  each  holds  his  course,  and  what  is 
the  duty  of  each? 

Time  allowed — 3  hours. 

Subject:  SEAMANSHIP 

(1)  What  is  a  double  luff  tackle? 

(2)  What  sized  block  is  required 
for  a  hemp  or  manila  rope? 
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(3)  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween gross  and  net  tonnage? 

(4)  As  third  mate  you  are  on 
watch.  Temperature  below  freezing. 
What  precautions  would  you  take 
with  steam  deck  winches  and  wind- 
less? 

(5)  For  what  reason  are  the  5- 
and  7-fathom  marks  on  a  hand  lead 
line  cotton  and  wool  respectively? 

(6)  What  kind  of  sail  is  a  lifeboat 
equipped  with,  and  how  would  you 
set  it? 

(7)  How  would  you  land  a  life- 
boat through  a  heavy  surf? 

(8)  How  are  the  shackles  on  an 
anchor  chain  marked? 

(9)  What  precaution  would  you 
use  in  anchoring  in  deep  water — say 
15  fathoms  or  more? 

(10)  A  man  falls  overboard.  What 
would  you  do? 

Time  allowed — 2  hours. 

Subject:  SEA  TERMS  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

(1)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
following  terms,  as  applied  to  sailing 
vessels?: 

(a)  To  keep  her  away  or  drop  her 
off. 

(b)  Sailing,  bearing,  or  working 
to  windward. 

(c)  Lying  to. 

(2)  What  is  a  torn? 


(3)  What  is  meant  by  "ranging 
the  chain"?  What  is  meant  by  the 
"bitter  end"  of  an  anchor  chain? 

(4)  What  is  meant  by  dropping 
and  dredging  with  the  tide? 

(5)  What  is  meant  by  "riding  j 
lee  tide"? 

(6)  What  is  a  rhumb  line? 

(7)  Define  meridional  parts. 

(8)  What  are  the  tropics? 

(9)  What  is  meant  by  "zone  de- 
scription"?   How  is  it  used? 

(10)  When  crossing  the  180° 
meridian  on  a  westerly  course,  what 
change  takes  place  in  date  and  time? 

Time  allowed — 11/2  hours. 

Subject:  STOWAGE 

(1)  What  examination  would  you 
make  of  a  vessel's  hold  prior  to  load- 
ing cargo? 

(2)  Give  five  common  causes  of 
damage  to  cargo. 

(3)  How  would  you  report  on  aj 
damaged  cargo? 

(4)  Upon  being  assigned  to  No.  1 1 
hold  while  loading  general  cargo, 
what  would  your  duties  include? 

(5)  How  should  ventilators  be 
trimmed? 

(6)  What  is  dunnage?  What  pur- 
pose does  it  serve? 

(7)  How  would  you  stow  casks, 
cases  and  bales? 

(8)  How  should  carboys  contain- 
ing acids  be  stowed? 

(9)  How  should  cylinders  be; 
stowed? 

(10)  As  applied  to  bulk  oil  car- 
goes, what  is  meant  by: 

(a)  Ullage. 

(b)  Innage. 

(c)  Thiefage. 

Time  allowed — 2  hours. 

Subject:  SIGNALS 

(1)  Name  the  order  in  which 
several  hoists  should  be  read  when 
displayed   simultaneously. 

(2)  How  would  you  ascertain  the 
nationality  of  a  vessel  from  her  sig- 
nal flags  or  call  letters? 

(3)  A  vessel  is  flying  your  signal 
letters;  what  would  you  do? 

(4)  After  opening  communication 
with  you  by  International  Code  flags, 
a  vessel's  first  hoist  is  her  answering 
pennant  over  the  E  flag.  What  would 
that  indicate  to  you? 

(5)  You  cannot  distinguish  the 
signal  made  by  another  ship,  or  can- 
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it    intelligibly.    What 
nuld 

vould    you    signal    to 
ship  bv   International   I 

(~)    li     signaling  by   Intorn.iti.in.il 
•  hat  i-  indicated  when 
tch  of  the  following  flags  is  hoisted 
t  the  top  ol  .1  numeral  group: 

(..)   T  (b)    P  (c)  X 

<s)  Indicate  the  Code  flag  hoists 
mi  would  u-.'  to  signal  the  follow* 
ag   mess  My    position   by   ob> 

ervation  is   ( LI  X)   latitude  40     N 
nJ  longitude  55    >5'  W." 

(9)  What  i-  signified  by  .i  vessel 
vhich  flies  the  International  code 
lag  "Q"  singly,  on  arrival  in  pi 

Wh.it  is  the  night  signal  to 

B  exhibited  by  .i  vessel  upon  arrival 
n  port,  signifying:  "1   have  not  re 

eivcd   tree    pratique"? 

(11)  How  would  you  call  a  ves- 
el  in  signaling  by  blinker  light? 

(12)  Atter  opening  communica- 
tor] with  you  by  blinker,  a  vessel 
ends  "PRB."  What  would  this  in- 

lieate   ti 

(13)  It  you  missed  part  of  a  mes- 
age  being  sent  by  blinker  light,  how 
.vould  you  send  "Repeat  all  after"? 

(14)  How  does  a  man-of-war  in- 
Jieate  that  she  wishes  to  communi- 
:ate,  by  tain  that  a  position  you  sent 
lad  been  received  correctly? 

(15)  What  does  . .  —  — 

—  .  —  —  signify  when  sent 

luring  a  communication  by  blinker? 

(16)  How  would  you  indicate  that 
you  wished  to  communicate  by  sema- 
phore with  a  ship  close  by? 

(17)  How  does  a  man-of-war  in- 
dicate  that   she   wishes  to  communi- 

ate,  by  semaphore,  with  a  merchant 
vessel1 

(IS)  How  are  numbers  sent  in 
signaling  by  semaphore? 

(19)  If  you  were  signaling  by 
semaphore,  how  would  you  know 
whether  the  other  ship  was  receiving 
your  message? 

(20)  What  are  the  recognized  day 
and  night  distress  signals  for  vessels? 

(21)  Describe  day  and  night 
southeast  storm  warning  signals. 

(22)  Describe  the  day  and  night 
hurricane,  or  whole  gale,  warning. 

(2?)  What  is  the  Coast  Guard 
lifesaving  signal  for  "Haul  Away"? 


(24)  V..IU  -hip  i-  uhore  in  a 
storm,  and  \ou  are  preparing  to 
launch  youi  ibandon  ship 

when  you  tee  the  following  signal: 

A   man   on   shore   beckoning   by   daw 
or  two  torches  burning  near  together 

by  night   What  would  it  mean? 
ii>  i  red  smoke  signal 

on   the    surface    nearby,    what    would 
Time  allowed      3    hours 

Subject:  RULES   AND   REGULA- 
LATIONS 

(1)  What  is  the  additional  equip- 
ment required  in  a  motor  lifeboat  ol 
an  ocean  going  passenger  vessel? 

(2)  You  are  detailed  to  look  after 
the  equipment  in  the  port  lifeboats. 
What  would  your  duties  consist  of? 

(?)  How  long  shall  the  motor-  or 
hand  operated  propeller  gear  be 
operated,  and  How  often? 

(4)  How  is  tire  hose  tested,  how 
often,  and  by  whom1 

(5)  Describe  the  steam  smother- 
ing  system  for  extinguishing  fire  in 
cargo  holds  and  paint  and  lamp  lock- 
ers. 

(6)  How  many  extra  charges  are 
required  to  be  earned  for  portable 
fire  extinguishers? 

(7)  Name  three  types  of  fire-de- 
tecting systems. 

(S)  Describe  the  signaling  lamp 
required  on  vessels.  Where  is  it  lo- 
cated, and  how  operated? 

(9)  What  vessels  are  required  to 
carry  oxygen  -  breathing  apparatus, 
gas  masks  and  flame  safety  lamps, 
and  how  many  are  required1 

(10)  When,  where  and  how 
should  the  license  of  officers  be  posted 
on  a  vessel? 

Time  allowed — 2  hours. 


Subject:  GENERAL 

(1)  What  do  you  consider  your 
duties  as  third  mate? 

(2)  If,  while  on  watch,  there  is 
any  occurrence  out  of  the  ordinary, 
what  would  you  immediately  do? 

(3)  Being  on  watch  under  way 
and  having  a  pilot  on  the  bridge  with 
you,  what  do  you  consider  your  duty 
to  be  in  reference  to  the  navigation 
of  the  vessel? 

(4)  What  gear  would  you  test, 
and   what  entries  must   be   made   in 
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the   vessel's  log   book   before   casting 
otf  from  the  dock? 

i    ill        frequently  should  com 

be    determined,    weather 

permitting? 

(6)  A-  a  v.. a.  h  officer,  have  you 
the  privilege  of  stopping  youi 

in  any  unusual  situ 

(7)  Running  coastwise  and  seeing 

iming  on,  what  would  you  do? 

(X)  Upon  coming  to  anchor,  what 
should  be  done  in  older  to  determine 
the  vessel's  position.'  What  intorina 
tion  i-  noted,  and  where'.'  Would  you 
"ring  otf"  the  engines  before  the  ves- 
sel'-  position    had   been   determined'.' 

(9)  What  are  the  signals  to  be 
made  by  a  vessel  seeking  the  service 

ai  .1    pilot1 

(10)  Describe  an  emergency  drill 
conducted  on  a  passenger  vessel,  giv- 
ing the  signals  used.  Give  full  details 
in  regard  to  your  duties  as  third  of- 
ficer. 

(11)  Explain  how  you  would 
check  the  course  being  steered,  using 
the  azimuth  circle  and  the  sun. 

(12)  State  the  only  manner  in 
which  steering  orders  may  be  given. 

(13)  Explain  how  you  would 
properly  use  the  signaling  mirror  to 
attract  a  passing  airplane,  if  you  were 
adrift  on  a  life  raft. 

(14)  What  precautions  should  be 
taken  regarding  open  hatches  when 
cargo  is  not  being  worked  from  the 
holds1 

(15)  What  is  the  following  ship's 
paper?:  Articles  of  Agreement. 

(16)  On  tank  ships,  what  should 
be  done  with  the  sea  valve  wheels 
when  loading? 

(17)  What  signal  should  be  dis- 
played by  night  when  loading  or  dis- 
charging bulk  oil  at  a  dock? 

(18)  Describe  the  adjustment  and 
use  of  an  approved  oxygen  breathing 
apparatus.  What  is  the  length  of 
time  it  is  serviceable?  How  do  you 
ascertain  the  amount  of  oxygen  there 
is  in  the  cylinder? 

(19)  How  would  you  get  the 
flame  safety  lamp  ready  for  a  test? 

(20)  How  would  you  revive  a  per- 
son who  has  been  rendered  uncon- 
scious by  fumigation  gas,  by  electric 
shock,  drowning,  or  any  other  cause, 
whose  breathing  has  ceased  or  be- 
come very  shallow? 

Time  allowed — 3  hours. 
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by  "The  Chief" 


"The  Chief's"  department  welcomes  questions — Just  write  "The  Chief," 
Pacific   Marine   Review,   500   Sansome   Street,   San   Francisco,   California 


Electric  Drive  Tankers 

XI— MAIN  GOVERNOR 


Emergency  Governor  and 
Tripping  Device,  Fig.  12 
525  Kw  Sets 

The  turbine  is  equipped  with  a 
speed-limiting  device  which  will  act 
to  stop  the  turbine  in  case  it  over- 
speeds  as  the  result  of  failure  of  the 
main  governor  to  operate.  This  de- 
vice is  an  emergency  governor  that 
functions  independently  of  the  main 
governor. 

The  emergency  governor  is  of  the 
plunger  type,  and  is  located  at  the 
outboard  end  of  the  turbine  shaft. 
If  the  turbine  overspeeds  because  of 
failure  of  the  main  governor  to  oper- 
ate, the  emergency  governor  actu- 
ates the  emergency  tripping  device, 
which  trips  the  throttle  valve  to  close. 

During  normal  operation,  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  the  plunger  (2),  Fig. 
12,  is  counteracted  by  the  force  of 
the  compressed  spring  (4).  How- 
ever, when  the  turbine  speed  in- 
creases 12  per  cent  above  normal, 
the  centrifugal  effort  overcomes  the 
force  of  the  spring,  and  the  plunger 
(2),  Fig.  12,  moves  out  and  strikes 
the  trigger  (17),  Fig.  13,  moving  it 
and  unlatching  the  trip  rod  (18), 
Fig.  13,  so  that  it  is  pushed  down- 
ward by  the  spring  (6).  This  action 
swings  the  bell  crank  (!)  to  the  right 
and  actuates  the  tripping  device. 

Adjustment  for  Clearance 

The  stroke  of  the  plunger  (2), 
Fig.  12,  is  7/32  inches.  The  clear- 
ance between  the  plunger  and  the 
trigger  when  the  turbine  is  at  rest 
and  the  trigger  latched  in  position  is 
1/32  in.  To  measure  tins  cleai 
remove  the  cover,  Fig,  1.  and 
a  sheet  metal  gage.    The  adju 
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of  the  clearance  is  made  by  shifting 
the  bracket  (5),  Fig.  13.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture,  the  clearance  is 
fixed  and  the  bracket  (5)  is  retained 
in  position  by  dowels. 

Adjustment  of  Tripping  Speed 

The  plunger  is  contained  in  a 
transverse  opening  in  the  body  (1), 
Fig.  12,  that  contains  all  the  parts  of 
the  governor.  These  parts  are  held 
in  position  by  means  of  the  plug  (6), 
which  fixes  the  position  of  the 
plunger  at  speeds  below  the  trip 
speed.  The  speed  at  which  the 
plunger  acts  is  with  limits,  adjusted 
by  turning  the   bushing    (3)    which 


fixes  the  loading  of  the  spring  (4) 
Turn  clockwise  to  raise  trip  speed 
counterclockwise  to  lower.  Chec 
speed  three  times  or  more,  the; 
stake  the  bushing  (3)  to  the  body  ti 
prevent  accidental  change  in  adjust 
ment. 

A  reliable  tachometer  must  K 
used  for  measuring  the  speed  of  thi 
turbine  when  adjustment  of  thi 
emergency  governor  is  to  be  made 

The  trip  speed  is  tested  at  the  fac 
tory  and  should  not  be  changed  urv 
less  absolutely  necessary.  The  trij 
speed  is  stamped  on  the  governoi 
hub  (1),  Fig.  12. 

Care  of  Emergency  Device 

Inspect,  clean  and  test  the  emer 
gency  governor  at  frequent  intervals 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  in  operative  con 
dition  and  to  guard  against  possibi 
deterioration  or  variation  of  the  ad' 
justment.  Most  of  the  accidents  tc 
turbines  have  resulted  from  the  long 
disuse  of  the  safety  devices. 

In  case  the  emergency  governoi 
does  not  trip  at  the  proper  speed] 
make  no  adjustments  to  any  part  oj 
the  mechanism  until  the  trouble  has 
been  located. 

Do  not  keep  the  turbine  in  service 
unless  it  is  known  that  the  emer 
gency  devices  are  in  an  operative 
condition. 

Tripping  by  Hand 

To  operate  the  tripping  mechanism 
by  hand,  press  upon  the  button  (7), 
Fig.  13.  This  unlatches  the  trigger 
(17)   and  allows  the  trip  rod  to  de> 
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■end  and  cause  the  throttle  valve  to 

dote  in  the  manner  described 

To  re«et  t  hi-  mechanism  after  it 
h.t*  tripped  the  valve  closed,  pi 

as    follow! 

(1)  Turn  the  handwheel  of  the 
throttle  valve  in  the  valve  closing 
direction  This  will  lower  tlu-  nut  oi 
tin-  valve  spindle  and  allow  the  latch 
ol  the  spindle  to  engage  the  trip 
hook 

(2)  Move  the  resetting  handle 
( i ).  Fig  13,  to  th  ir  as  it 
will  go  and  then  return  it  slowly  to 
tlu-  latched  position.  This  will  return 
the  trigger  (1")  to  its  position  and 
latch  the  trip  rod  (18)  in  the  reset 
position. 

i  i  The  emergency  device  and 
the  valve  are  now  in  the  latched  posi 
Hon.  and  steam  may  be  admitted  to 
the  turbine  by  opening  the  throttle 
valve  by  turning  the  handwheel  in 
the  valve-opening  direction. 

(4)  When  the  throttle  valve  is 
fully  open,  the  spindle  should  not 
remain  forced  against  the  stop  by  the 
handwheel.  After  opening  the  valve 
wide,  always  turn  the  handwheel  a 
halt'  turn  in  the  closing  direction. 

Shaft  Bearing,  Fig.  14 

The  journal  bearing  is  of  the  ball 
~eat  sell  aligning  type,  and  consists 
of  a  cast-iron  shell  lined  with  bab- 
bitt, which  is  securely  anchored  to 
the  shells  by  axial  and  circumferen- 
tial dovetail  grooves. 

The  bearing  lining  is  split  horizon- 
tally to  facilitate  assembly  and  disas- 
sembly. It  <s  clamped  firmly  together 
in  its  seat  by  the  bearing  cap.  The 
two  halves  of  the  lining  are  doweled 
in  the  joint  surfaces  to  prevent  dis- 
placement. The  complete  lining  is 
interchangeable,  but  separate  halves 
are  not.  The  lining  is  held  in  posi- 
tion by  means  of  a  lining  screw  which 
locks  the  upper  half  to  the  bearing 
cap. 

Lubrication 

The  pressure  of  the  oil  into  the 
bearing  is  10-lb.  gage.  Too  great  an 
oil  pressure  is  apt  to  cause  flooding 
with  oil  throwing  at  the  ends  of  the 
bearing.  The  turbine  will  operate 
with  an  oil  temperature  as  high  as 
170  to  175  deg.  F.  provided  a  good 
grade  of  oil  is  used. 

Oil  is  fed  into  the  lining  at  the 
horizontal  on  the  upcoming  side  of 
the  journal,  through  a  groove  which 
spreads  it  over  the  journal.  The 
pumping  action  of  the  rotating  shaft 
carries  the  oil  with  it  through  the 
groove  in  the  upper  half  lining;  and 
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Fig.    13.      Emergency  Tripping  Device 
(525-kv  Set) 
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Fig.    14.      Turbine  Bearlnp 
(52  5-kv  Set) 


the  cool  incoming  oil  wipes  the  jour- 
nal and  absorbs  heat  from  it.  Most 
of  the  oil  is  immediately  discharged 
from  the  lining  and  returned  to  the 
tank.   A  portion  of  it  is  carried  down 


between  the  journal  and  the  lower 
half  lining  by  the  rotation  of  the 
shaft.  It  forms  the  lubricating  film, 
and  is  discharged  at  the  ends  of  the 
lining. 
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by  Special  Correspondents 


Fishing  Vessels 
For  Northwest 

Construction  of  68  vessels  to  aug- 
ment the  fishing  fleets  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  has  been  authorized 
by  Fisheries  Coordinator  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  the  United  States  Fish  &f 
Wildlife  Service  in  Seattle  was  noti- 
fied (in  October  9.  The  vessels  in- 
clude 29  purse  seiners,  five  trawlers, 

11  trailers,  three  halibut  schooners, 

12  sea  skiffs  and  eight  miscellaneous 
vessels.  Forty-four  of  the  vessels  are 
CO  be  completed  this  year  and  24  in 
1944. 

California  is  authorized  to  build  55 
fishing  vessels,  including  one  dragger, 
25  purse  seiners,  two  trawlers,  one 
trailer,  six  sea  skiffs,  and  20  tniscel- 
lam  ous  craft,  including  14  tuna  clip- 
pers. Twenty-four  of  the  vessels  are 
to  be  completed  this  year  and  31  in 
1944. 

Materials  for  the  vessels  were  in 

eluded  in  the  amount  allocated  under 

introlled  Materials  Plan  of  the 
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BRINGS  HOME  BIG  C4TCH 
With  a  $17,300  catch  of  soupfin  shark  made 
in  If  days  off  the  Washington  Coast  by  her 
six-man  crew,  the  fishing  vessel  Princess 
arrived  in  Seattle  late  in  September.  The 
Princess  landed  3000  pounds  of  shark  livers, 
rich  in  vitamins,  worth  $5.10  a  pound,  and 
11,600  pounds  of  shark  carcasses,  valued  at 
171/,  cents  a  pound.  More  than  $1500  was 
paid  to  each  member  of  the  crew  for  the 
19-day  cruise. 


War  Production  Board  to  the  War 
Food  Administration,  and  were  re- 
leased for  the  construction  of  indi- 
vidual vessels  on  recomendation  of 
the  coordinator  of  fisheries. 

Tuna  Differential 

The  2-cent-a-pound  differential  on 
tuna  sold  to  the  fresh  and  frozen  fish 
markets,  which  caused  an  unusual 
quantity  of  tuna  to  be  landed  in  Seat- 
tle, was  removed  on  October  15  as  a 
means  of  ending  diversion  of  the  fish 
from  the  canneries.  The  differential 
will   remain    in   effect   on   California 


transactions,  Wytze  Gorter,  district 
OPA  price  officer  in  Seattle,  said.  In 
one  week  50  tuna  fishing  vessels  were 
attracted  to  Seattle  by  the  higher 
prices.  Approximately  700,000 
pounds  of  tuna  had  been  landed  in 
Seattle  during  the  season  to  October 
13,  the  United  States  Fish  6?  Wildlife 
Service  reported. 

Shipyard  Moves 

Barbee  Plant  No.  2,  which  was 
moved  from  Bryn  Mawr  across  Lake 
Washington  to  Kennydale,  a  distance 
of  five  miles,  is  in  full  operation  on 
the  new  site.  The  new  plant,  which 
employs  400  workers,  including  30 
women,  celebrated  on  October  17  by 
launching  its  first  vessel,  a  huge  barge 
for  the  Army. 

Several  barges  and  tugs  for  the 
Army  are  under  construction  at  the 
Barbee  Kennydale  plant.  Other  con- 
tracts from  the  Army  are  held  by  the 
Barbee  Company.  The  barges  will  be 
completed  at  the  Kennydale  plant 
while  the  tugs  will  be  moved  to  the 
Ballard  yard  for  completion  and  the 
installation  of  machinery  and  other 
equipment. 

Wheat  Cargo  "Topper" 

Captain  Dinty  Moore,  master  of 
the  barge  Island  Forrester,  was  wear- 
ing a  new  hat  when  the  vessel  ar- 
rived in  Seattle  recently  from  Van- 
couver, B.  O,  with  a  full  cargo  of 
4000  tons  of  bulk  wheat.  Following 
a  custom  dating  back  to  the  days  of 
sailing  ships,  the  port  authorities  of 
Vancouver  each  year  present  a  new 
"topper"  to  the  master  of  the  first 
vessel  of  the  season  to  take  a  full 
wheat  cargo  from  the  British  Colum- 
bia port.  Captain  Moore  won  the  hat 
and  was  wearing  it  when  his  vessel 
towed  into  a  berth  at  the  Hanford 
Street  Terminal  of  the  Seattle  Port 
Commission. 

Island  Forrester,  owned  by  the 
Island  Tug  &  Barge  Company  of 
Vancouver,  is  expected  to  make  eight 
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trip-,  delivering  .1  t.'t.il  ol 

of  wheat  in  Seattle,  according 

G.  Toughy,  Seattle  manager  tor  Kerr, 

Gifford  cr  Co  ,  who  operate  the  Han 

ford  Street  gram  elevator  in  Seattle 

under  I 

A  New  Construction  Program 

Of  prime  interest  to  the  Southern 
California  h. >.it  yards  and  t>>  the  fish 
tsel  owners  was  the  recent  dc 
i  Harold  1.  [ekes,  fisherii 
ordinator  among  hi-  numerous  other 
titles,  to  permit  the  construction  ol 
S3  tuna  clippers  during  the  next  two 
rhis  comes  .it  a  most  oppor 
tune  time,  .1-  the  announcement  ar 
rives  when  the  yards  arc  winding  up 
their  heavy  program  oi  wooden  hn.it 
construction  for  the  Navy.  It  is  also 
very  welcome  news  to  the  canneries, 
is  the  many  wooden  vessels  taken 
over  by  the  Navy  .it  the  start  of  the 
war  .ire  reported  to  have  brought  in 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  tuna  eateh 
coming  into  California  ports. 

Up  to  the  present  writing,  the 
Lynch  Shipbuilding  Company  at  San 
DiegO  has  contracts  to  build  tour  clip- 
pers of  ,1  length  ot  about  106  feet,  to 
cost  approximately  $150,000  each, 
and  following  a  standard  design, 
which  will  be  laid  down  immediatly. 

The  Kcttenhurg  Boat  Works,  also 
of  San  Diego,  has  commitments  to 
build  seven  jig  and  seine  boats  rang- 
ing in  length  from  32  to  40  feet  and 
costing  between  $6000  and  $10,000. 
This  yard  has  just  finished  a  large 
contract  for  small  wooden  naval 
craft  With  no  new  naval  work  in 
prospect,  it  was  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  disposing  of  its  highly  trained 
and  specialized  personnel,  which  was 
solved  with  the  timely  arrival  of  per- 
mission from  Washington  to  engage 
in  private  construction. 

This  same  situation  existed  more  or 
less  in  most  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia yards,  and  now  all  are  busy  with 
plans  for  building  their  share  of  the 
badly-needed  new  fishing  vessels  for 
private  operation.  Along  with  the  re- 
vival of  fishing  vessel  construction 
comes  the  hope  that  some  of  the  ob- 
vious defects  of  previous  tuna  vessel 
design  will  be  overcome  and  a 
more  seaworthy  and  practical  design 
evolved.  Captain  Guy  Silva,  owner  of 
the  clipper  Emma  R.  S.  until  she  was 
taken  over  by  the  Navy,  developed  the 
Silva  universal  coupling  to  overcome 
the  faults  of  the  long  line  shaft  nec- 
essary when  the  engines  are  placed 
far  forward,  which  demonstrated  not 
only  its  ability  to  overcome  the  mis- 


alignment  troubles  but  resulted  in  a 

nving  in  fuel  and  a  reduction  in  ti-h 
lost  through  heating  ot  line  -ti.it t 
bearing-  Captain  Silva  ha-  BOV.  de 
veloped  a  revolutionary  design  lor  a 
tuna   boat,  and   it   is  ODviOUS  that   the 

design  •  1-  should  K 

plelely  overhauled  to  place  the  dm 
mem  in  the  -tern.  It  1-  ad 
nutted  that  fishing  -.111  be  JUS!  a-  Well 
accomplished  from  the  waist  ot  the 
-hip  on  each  side,  possibly  with  bul- 
warks arranged  to  hinge  outwards 
and  down  to  take  the  place  ot  the 
li  ra<  k-.  bait  boxes  amidships 

and   tish   hold   from   the  engine   I n 

forward.    The  time  for  fisherni. 
signers   and    underwriters   to    get    to- 
gether  and   evolve   a    more    practical 
and  efficient  vessel  is  now 

Some  Northwest  Launchinqs 

With  Chief  Justice  George  B. 
Simpson  of  the  Washington  State 
Supreme  Court  as  the  principal 
speaker,  and  state  officials,  present. 
the  first  of  five  157-foot  wooden  sea- 
going tugs  ordered  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  from  the 
Puget  Sound  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion in  Olympia,  Washington,  was 
launched  October  12.  Open-house 
for  the  public  was  held  in  the  ship- 
yard, with  the  Olympia  High  School 
band  furnishing  the  music. 

The  Puget  Sound  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  began  tugboat  construc- 
tion last  March,  and  the  157-foot  ves- 
sel was  the  first  to  be  launched.  The 
company  finished  a  barge  contract 
some  time  ago.  Judge  William  J. 
Millard  of  the  Washington  State  Su- 
preme Court,  who  works  a  swing 
shift  at  the  yard  in  addition  to  carry- 
ing on  his  court  duties,  was  one  of 
the  speakers.  Betty  Jean  Holland  of 
Olympia  was  the  sponsor. 

Days  of  the  Oregon  Trail  and  of 
pioneers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
were  recalled  on  October  16  when  a 
tank  steamship  that  will  serve  in  the 
war  effort  was  sent  down  the  ways 
from  the  Kaiser  Swan  Island  ship- 
yard in  Portland,  Ore.  The  vessel 
was  given  the  name  of  Oregon  Trail. 

The  sponsor  was  Miss  Valeria  Bol- 
ton of  The  Dalles,  great-granddaugh- 


Workn 


DESTROYER   LAUNCHED 
and    Navy    men    and    the 


cheer  as  the  destroyer  Ross  starts  down  the 
ways  from  thr  plant  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  in  Seattle.  The 
sponsor  was  Mrs.  W.  J.  Malone,  wife  of 
Capt.  Malone,  supervisor  of  shipbuilding  in 
the  Seattle  area,  who  left  Seattle  recently 
for  a  tojr  of  duty  on  the  East  Coast. 


READT  FOR  SERVICE 
YMS-291.  a  wooden  mine  sweeper  built  at 
the  Lake  Union  plant  of  Associated  Ship- 
builders, completed  and  ready  for  service. 
Many  of  these  little  vessels  hove  been  built 
in  Puget  Sound  shipyards. 


ter  of  S.  M.  Gilmore,  a  member  of  the 
party  that  blazed  the  famous  trail  to 
the  Willamette  Valley  in  1843. 

The  Oregon  Trail  Centennial  Com- 
mission and  the  Oregon  Council  of 
the  American  Pioneer  Trail  Associa- 
tion cooperated  in  plans  for  the  cele- 
bration. 

Everett  Pacific  Company  launched 
another  Navy  net  tender  on  October 
9,  with  employees  of  the  shipyard  in 
full  charge  of  the  ceremony.  The 
vessel  was  christened  the  Baretta  by 
Evelyn  Joramo,  11  years  old,  daugh- 
ter of  Emil  Joramo  of  Everett,  a  ship- 
fitter  employed  in  the  plant.  It  was 
the  first  launching  at  the  Everett 
shipyard  entirely  supervised  by  em- 
ployees. 
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Mexican  Fisheries  Developing 

Under  the  aggressive  and  efficient 
direction  of  Gen.  Abelardo  Rodri- 
gues,  ex-President  of  Mexico,  the 
fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
Baja  California  in  general  are  being 
widely  developed.  This  year  more 
than  90  Mexican  boats  will  operate, 
and  the  major  part  of  their  catch  will 
be  sent  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
planned  to  ship  10,000,000  pounds  of 
frozen  fresh  shrimp  to  the  storage 
plant  of  the  Marine  Products  Corn- 
pans  at  San  Diego  this  season,  and 
the  first  two  carloads  have  arrived. 
In  addition,  2,500,000  pounds  of 
fresh  fish  and  500,000  pounds  of 
clam  meat  will  be  shipped  in. 

A  new  refrigerating  plant  is  being 
constructed  at  Guaymas,  designed  to 
handle  mostly  fresh  fish  and  shark 
livers,  which  will  be  completed  and 
in  operation  early  in  February  of 
1944.  L.  C.  Small,  president  of  the 
Marine  Products  Company  at  San 
Diego,  American  agents  of  the  Rodri- 
gues  interests,  advises  that  all  the 
shrimp  delivered  at  the  storage  plant 
will  be  for  civilian  consumption  and 
will  be  distributed  among  the  East- 
ern, Midwestern  and  Western  mar- 
kets. The  fresh  fish  and  clam  meat 
are  sufficient  only  for  the  Western 
markets. 


Port  Tax  Levy 

Pierce  County,  Wash.,  taxpayers 
will  pay  a  4.25-mill  levy  amounting 
to  $363,468.62  for  the  Port  of  Ta- 
coma  next  year,  according  to  the  port 
budget,  adopted  for  1944.  Total  ex- 
penditures will  be  more  than  $800,- 
000,  the  balance  to  come  from  port 
leases  and  operating  earnings.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  Port  of  Ta- 
coma  has  made  a  levy,  except  for 
bond  redemption,  since  1923. 

Personals 

John  Backland  and  his  famous  Arc- 
tic trading  schooner,  C.  S.  Holmes, 
are  both  taking  part  in  the  war  effort. 
Called  to  the  colors  by  his  commis- 
sion in  the  Naval  Reserve,  he  has 
been  promoted  from  lieutenant  to 
lieutenant  commander,  according  to 
word  received  by  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Ellen  M.  Backland  of  Seattle.  The 
C.  S.  Holmes  was  taken  over  by  the 
Army  and  converted  into  a  barge  at 
the  plant  of  the  Winslow  Marine 
Railway  6sP  Shipbuilding  Company. 
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Philip  Ketchum  of  San  Francisco, 
regional  director  of  the  United  Sea- 
men's Service,  has  been  spending 
considerable  time  in  Seattle  inspect- 
ing U.  S.  S.  facilities.  He  says  Pacific 
Coast  ports  are  going  to  face  in- 
creased problems  as  the  war  is 
stepped  up  in  the  Pacific. 

Kenneth  W.  Gilmore,  former  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  Girdwood  Ship- 
ping Company,  but  now  with  the 
Army  Transport  Service,  has  been 
promoted  to  major,  his  friends  in  Se- 
attle have  learned.  He  became  as- 
sistant traffic  manager  of  Associated 
Shipbuilders  in  Seattle  shortly  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  For  six  months  he 
worked  in  the  shipyard  and  then 
joined  the  A.  T.  S.  at  the  Seattle  Port 
of  Embarkation,  and  was  promoted  to 
captain  on  September  6,  1942. 

W.  E.  Springstun,  veteran  of  the 
Seattle  waterfront,  is  in  the  uniform 
of  a  captain  of  the  Army  Transport 
Service.  The  tall  silver-haired  ship- 
ping man,  who  had  many  thrilling  ex- 
periences in  Alaska  waters,  is  assist- 
ant marine  superintendent  of  the  Se- 
attle Port  of  Embarkation.  He  was 
an  employee  of  the  East  Waterway 
Dock  6?  Warehouse  Company  in  pre- 
war days,  and  each  noon  called  at  the 
marine  department  of  the  Seattle 
Merchants  Exchange,  where  shipping 
men  received  vessel  movement  re- 
ports and  often  exchanged  stories  of 
experiences  of  other  days. 

Lieut.  William  R.  Strickland,  for- 
merly general  freight  agent  of  the 
shipping  firm  of  Sudden  6?  Christen- 
son,  Inc.,  in  Seattle,  has  been  appoint- 
ed port  storage  officer  at  the  Los  An- 
geles Port  of  Embarkation.  He  has 
been  assistant  transportation  officer  at 
the  Army  Holding  and  Reconsign- 
ment  Point  at  Pasco,  Wash.  He  was 
in  Seattle  recently  looking  up  old 
friends. 

H.  C.  Hanson,  consulting  naval  ar- 
chitect, who  has  held  many  confer- 
ences in  the  East  concerning  the 
shipbuilding  industry  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  left  late  in  October  on  his 
22nd  airplane  trip  to  New  York  and 
Washington.  During  his  previous 
trips  he  has  traveled  141,000  miles  by 
air.  As  the  guest  of  the  Wheeler 
Shipyards,  he  recently  made  trial- 
trip  cruises  in  Navy  rescue  tugs  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  A  number  of 
these  vessels  are  building  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Lieut.  Col.  Kenneth  D.  MacKenzie, 

formerly  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany, has  been  given  the  award  of 
the  Legion  of  Merit  for  exceptionally 
meritorious  conduct  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Sicily,  according  to  word  re- 
ceived in  Seattle.  Colonel  McKen- 
;ie  is  now  with  the  Transportation 
Corps,  Headquarters  Services  of  Sup- 
ply, North  African  theater  of  opera- 
tions. 

Frank  Pender,  Port  of  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  auditor,  has  been  appointed 
port  manager,  succeeding  Thomas  P. 
Macomber,  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident.  Tilton  Randall  is  the  new 
port  auditor. 

Leroy  E.  Kuhns,  United  States 
shipping  commissioner  in  Seattle,  is 
in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  ship- 
ping commissioner's  office,  a  branch 
of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation,  was  taken  over  by 
the  Coast  Guard  on  March  1,  1942. 


Fireman's  Fund 
Elects  Officers 

At  a  meeting  of  the  company's 
board  of  directors  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  October  14,  Charles  C.  Han- 
nah was  elected  president  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company. 
Charles  R.  Page,  president  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1937,  retired  in  accordance 
with  the  company's  retirement  plan, 
and  was  named  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  succeeding  J.  B.  Levison, 
who  at  his  own  request  retired,  re- 
taining membership  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

Similar  action  by  the  directors  of 
the  affiliated  companies  will  make  Mr. 
Hannah  president  and  Mr.  Page 
chairman  of  the  remaining  companies 
of  the  group — Fireman's  Fund  In- 
demnity Company,  Home  Fire  & 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  Western 
National  Insurance  Company  and 
Western  National  Indemnity  Com- 
pany. 

James  F.  Crafts,  second  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  three  insurance  compan- 
ies, stationed  at  Eastern  department 
headquarters  in  Boston,  has  been 
elected  first  vice  president  of  Fire- 
man's    Fund     Insurance     Company, 
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I   Western   National    Insur 
pany 

Ku  hard  V.  (  ioodx  in,  I  vice 

•  m    charge    of     inJcmnity 

head 

I  firsi  \k,'  presi 

Fireman's    Fund    Indemnity 

-.   and  Western  National  In 

sanity  ( lompany. 

The  location  of  the  two  first  vice 
!  ist  recognizes  thi 
owth  and  importance  "l  the  East 
■  itions  of  the  group  and  the 
quirements  of  increasingly  a 
uticipation  in  the  affairs  "I  nation 
idc  underwriting  organizations, 

•  which  are  located  in  New 
k 

pecial  Mill  Representative 

D.  Earl  McElroy  has  been  appoint 
ial  Mill  Representative  on  th< 
acific  Coast  tor  Lukens  Steel  Com 
my  .m J  it?  subsidiaries,  By-Prod- 
1  Corporation  and  Luken- 
eld,  Inc  .  Coatesville,  Pa.,  according 
i  announcement  by  J.  Frederic 
/iese,  '-ice  president  of  Lukens  in 
oarge  of  Combined  Sales  of  the 
ire   companies. 

In  his  position  .is  Special  Mill  Rep- 
EBentative,  Mr.  McElroy  will  act  in 
liaison  capacity  between  the  Lukens 
Ompanies  and  C.  T.  Hansen  ii  Com- 
any,  Pacific  Coast  sales  representa- 
of  Lukens  and  its  subsidiaries 


New  Export  Firm 

I  -    American  business  in  foi 

eign  trade  development,  the  new  im 
porting   and   exporting  company   of 
Herman    Yaras    has    been    recently 
and  will  oc 
cupy  itself  primarily  with  the  devel- 
opment  of    distribution   contacts   in 
the    Central    and    South    American 
wi  11  a-  the  In  I  a-t 
Herman    i  sident 

of  the  Marsman  Trading  <  lorporati  in 
in  the  Philippines,  has  ah  i  <  Ij  devel 
i  ipi  d  ex<  ell  n     in   Mi  x 

hi  irtly  to  ann 

additional  tie  in-  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can market.  Trade  arrangements 
have  been  completed  with  the  firm 
[i  i,  Mexico  ( !ity,  which  is  Mex 
I  irgest  trading  1 1  impany.  Re 
cently  returned  from  an  extensive  trip 
in  Central  America,  Mr.  Yaras  says 


d.  earl  Mcelroy 
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HERMAN   YARAS 

in  p.irt:  "Mexico  wants  and  needs 
American  products  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, especially  those  which  will  fit 
into  the  big  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural program  now  under  way.  The 
time  is  now  ripe  for  American  manu- 
facturers to  consummate  their  plans 
for  the  distribution  of  their  products 
in  Central  and  South  American  mar- 
kets." 

The  new  company  is  now  engaged 
in  building  a  thoroughly  trained  and 
competent  staff  of  men  with  actual 
foreign  business  experience.  Mr. 
Yaras  himself  has  lived  in  26  coun- 
tries, and  successfully  developed  for- 
eign markets  for  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can products  and  supplies.  Further 
expansion  of  the  organization  is  an- 
ticipated in  the  near  future. 


A.    O.    PEGG 


Change  in  Yard  Management 

The  California  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration recently  changed  its  yard 
management  to  conform  to  the  needs 
of  the  new  Victory  ship  program. 

A.  O.  Pegg,  former  Outfitting 
manager,  was  appointed  assistant 
general  manager;  and  J.  S.  Sides,  for 

mer  Hull  and  Yard  manager,  was  ap- 
pointed Works  manager,  which  posi- 
tion is  responsible  for  both  Hull  and 
Yard  and  Outfitting  work. 

Calship  owes  no  small  amount  of 
credit  to  these  two  men  for  the  rec- 
ord-breaking jobs  of  the  last  two  and 
a  half  years.  Their  performance  is 
evidenced  by  the  result  of  leadership, 
vision,  and  years  of  hard-won  ex- 
perience in  both  the  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  field  and  the  construc- 
tion and  engineering  field. 


J.    S.   SIDES 
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The  new  foundry  at  the  Joshua 
Hendy  Iron  Works,  Sunnyvale,  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  West,  was  built  and  functioning 
from  first  grading  to  the  taking  off 
the  first  iron  in  135  days. 

This  company  is  now  building: 
2500-hp     vertical     triple  -  expansion 


steam  engines  for  Liberty  ships;  2750' 
hp  steam  engines  for  the  new  convoy 
escort  corvettes;  and  marine  steam 
turbines  and  reduction  gears  for  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission's  C-l  and 
C-3  cargo  vessels. 

The  new  foundry  is  located  in  the 
northwest   section   of  the   property. 
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With  the  plant  on  the  main  coast  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  th» 
foundry  has  direct  and  easy  access  bf 
spurs  to  rail  service  for  delivery  of; 
sand,  coke  and  metal.  The  building 
is  a  modern  factory  structure  294'  bj 
425'  in  overall  dimensions.  Good 
lighting  and  good  ventilation  havl 
been  generously  incorporated  into  its 
design. 

The  foundry  has  four  main  secj 
tions,  three  75'  bays  under  a  common 
roof  and  an  adjoining  60'  material 
yard.  The  incoming  spur  track  front 
the  main  line  railroad  passes  just  outl 
side  the  material  yard,  with  a  spun 
track  running  through  the  material 
yard.  Incoming  coke  and  metals  ara 
unloaded  directly  from  the  cars  trj 
the  material  storage  yard.  Incoming 
molding  sand  is  handled  directly  frora 
the  cars  to  an  outside  sand  storage! 
bin  holding  approximately  three  carJ 
loads,  or  to  a  hopper  which  leads  tal 
the  conveying  system  serving  the! 
main  sand  storage,  holding  approxi' 
mately  eight  carloads.  Incoming  core 
sand  is  handled  directly  from  cars  to 
storage  bins  in  the  core  room  in  the 
east  bay  of  the  foundry. 

The  west  75'  bay  of  the  main  foun-i 
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t  building  is  occupied  by  tin-  bi 
mdry,  the  compressor  ri»'in.  ihop 
ipolas   and   charging   Boor, 
m   molding  and  storage  and  the 
aning  room     The  center  75'  bay 
J  entirely  to  molding  and 
iJ   reconditioning.    Tlu-   east   75' 
■  embraces  the   core   room,  core 
ind  storage  bins,  and 
'.  locker  rooms 
The  furnaces,  three  Whiting  cupo 
.  are  lined  down  to  61 '".  54"  and 
"  respectively.  Combustion  nr  for 
!    cupolas    i>    supplied    by    three 
gersoll    Rand   centrifugal   blowers 
uipped  with  automatic  .» ir  weight 
ntrol,  these  blowers  having  a  ca 
city  ol  0  and  4400  cfin 

1  25  lbs  pressure  respectively. 
High  pressure  ,tir  is  supplied  by  an 
gersoll  Rand  XRE  2  air  compressor 
ving  .i  capacity  of  895  cfm  driven 

,i  175  hp  synchronous  motor, 
The  cleaning  mum  is  served  by  .i 
rane  having  .i  hook  height 
,;4'  In  this  room  are  located  a  No. 
and  a  No  20  Roto-Clone,  used  for 
ist  removal,  a  X6"  x  54"  tumbling 
rrel.  a  Bridgeport  safety  emery 
inkier,  small  tool  grinders,  a  10  ton 
ttform  scale,  a  22'  x  15'  x  10'  R-S 
r  type  annealing  furnace  equipped 
ith  automatic  oil  and  gas  firing,  and 
three  -  compartment  Hydro  -  Blast 
stem  for  casting  cleaning.  This 
odern    cleaning   device   speeds   up 

ration-  greatly.    It  is  operated  by 

X  men.    As  well  as  cleaning  out 

;s.  it  is  used  to  sandblast  castings. 

o  valuable  contributions  are  also 
ade  by  the  system  beyond  the  serv- 
it  cleaning  castings.  The  tremen- 
ms  water  pressure  and  velocity  cre- 
an  air  current  which,  in  turn, 
•comes  a  form  of  air  conditioning 
>r  the  plant,  drawing  the  dust-laden 
arm  air  into  the  Hydro-Blast  work- 
g  area,  where  the  Hydro-Blast  wets 
ut  the  dust  particles  as  well  as  dis- 
enses  cool  air  throughout  the  clean- 
g  room.  Secondly,  the  Hyro-Blast 
as  made  it  possible  to  reclaim  ap- 
roximately  75  per  cent  of  the  core 
ind,  which,  after  being  washed  and 
assified.  is  collected  in  de-watering 
ins.  After  being  de-watered,  the 
ind  is  removed  from  the  bins  by  a 
rab-bucket  to  a  truck,  which,  in 
lrn,  unloads  the  sand  into  one  of  the 
ain  sand  storage  bins  in  the  core 
lorn. 

A  Milwaukee  Foundry  Equipment 
ompany's  No.  200  briquetting  press 

located  in  the  northerly  end  of  the 
latenal  yard.  This  press  has  a  capac- 
(Page  100,  please) 
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The  new  foundry  at  the  Joshua 
Hendy  Iron  Works,  Sunnyvale,  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  West,  was  built  and  functioning 
from  first  grading  to  the  taking  off 
the  first  iron  in  135  days. 

This  company  is  now  building: 
2500-hp     vertical     triple  -  expansion 


steam  engines  for  Liberty  ships;  2750- 
hp  steam  engines  for  the  new  convoy 
escort  corvettes;  and  marine  steam 
turbines  and  reduction  gears  for  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission's  C-l  and 
C-3  cargo  vessels. 

The  new  foundry  is  located  in  the 
northwest   section   of   the   property. 


of  section  of  foundry  floor. 
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With  the  plant  on  the  main  coast  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
foundry  has  direct  and  easy  access  by 
spurs  to  rail  service  for  delivery  of 
sand,  coke  and  metal.  The  building 
is  a  modern  factory  structure  294'  by 
425'  in  overall  dimensions.  Good 
lighting  and  good  ventilation  have 
been  generously  incorporated  into  its 
design. 

The  foundry  has  four  main  sec- 
tions, three  75'  bays  under  a  common 
roof  and  an  adjoining  60'  material 
yard.  The  incoming  spur  track  from 
the  main  line  railroad  passes  just  out- 
side the  material  yard,  with  a  spur 
track  running  through  the  material 
yard.  Incoming  coke  and  metals  are 
unloaded  directly  from  the  cars  to 
the  material  storage  yard.  Incoming 
molding  sand  is  handled  directly  from 
the  cars  to  an  outside  sand  storage 
bin  holding  approximately  three  car- 
loads,  or  to  a  hopper  which  leads'  to 
the  conveying  system  serving  the 
main  sand  storage,  holding  approxi- 
mately eight  carloads.  Incoming  core 
sand  is  handled  directly  from  cars  to 
storage  bins  in  the  core  room  in  the 
east  bay  of  the  foundry. 

The  west  75'  bay  of  the  main  foun- 
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ry  building  is  occupied  by  th< 
Mndr>'i  the  compressor  room,  shop 
Bees,    cupolas    md   charging    floor, 
lain   molding  and   storagi    and  the 
leaning  room.    The  center  75'  hay 
devoted  entirely  to   molding  and 
nd    reconditioning.     The    east    75' 
iv  embraces   the   core    roor 
vens,   core   sand    storage   bins,   and 
ind  locker  rooms 
The  furnaces,  three  Whiting  cupo 
i,  are  lined  down  to  6i !".  54"  and 
"  respectively.  Combustion  ur  for 
he    cupolas    i-    supplied    by    three 
-soil  -  R.uid   centrifugal   Mower-. 
quipped  with  automatic  .ur  weight 
ontrol,   these   blowers  having 
.u-itv  of  7000,  6000  .m J  44i hi  cfm 
t  1.25  lbs.  pressure  respectively. 
High-pressure  ,ur  is  supplied  by  an 
ill-Rand  XRE-2  air  compi 
a  capacity  of  895  cfm  driven 
■  a  175  hp  synchronous  motor, 
The  cleaning  room  is  served  by  a 
5-ton  crane  having  a   hook  height 
r  34'.    In  this  room  are  looted  ,i  No 
6 and  a  No.  20  Roto  Clone,  used  tor- 
lust  removal,  a  36"  x  54"  tumbling 
arrel,    a    Bridgeport    safety    emery 
tinder,  small  tool  grinders,  a  I 
latform  scale,  a  22' x  15' x  10'  R-S 
ar  type  annealing  furnace  equipped 
vith  automatic  oil  and  gas  firing,  and 
three  -  compartment    Hydro  -  Blast 
ystem    for    casting    cleaning.     This 
modern    cleaning    device    speeds    up 
perations  greatly.    It  is  operated  by 
men.    As  well  as  cleaning  out 
ires,  it  is  used  to  sandblast  castings. 
wo  valuable  contributions  are  also 
made  by  the  system  beyond  the  serv- 
ices of  cleaning  castings.  The  tremen- 
dous water  pressure  and  velocity  ere 
ates   an   air  current  which,  in  turn, 
becomes  a   form  of  air  conditioning 
for  the  plant,  drawing  the  dust-laden 
warm  air  into  the  Hydro-Blast  work- 
ing area,  where  the  Hydro-Blast  wets 
out  the  dust  particles  as  well  as  dis- 
penses cool  air  throughout  the  clean- 
Big  room.    Secondly,  the  Hyro-Blast 
has  made  it  possible  to  reclaim   ap- 
proximately 75  per  cent  of  the  core 
sand,  which,  after  being  washed  and 
classified,  is  collected  in  de-watering 
bins.     After    being    de-watered,    the 
sand  is  removed  from  the  bins  by  a 
grab-bucket    to    a    truck,    which,    in 
turn,  unloads  the  sand  into  one  of  the 
main  sand  storage  bins  in  th 
room. 

A  Milwaukee  Foundry  Equipment 
Company's  No.  200  briquetting 
is  located  in  the  northerly  end 
material  yard.  This  press  has 
(Page  100,  pica-.-' 
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At  picturesque  Newport  Beacl 
in  Southern  California,  the  North 
American  Shipbuilding  Corpora  tior 
is  building  wooden  auxiliary  craft  fa 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  This  firm  has  rl; 
cently  finished  a  contract  for  aircrafl: 
rescue  boats,  and  is  now  working  oil 
a  contract  for  45-foot  picket  boats. 

The  rescue  boats  are  fast  and  liglf  il 
but  sturdy  craft,  with  a  length  of  31 
feet  6  inches  and  a  beam  of  approJJ 
mately  12  feet.  They  are  built  mainHj 
of  spruce  and  Philippine  mahoganm] 
double  planked,  laid  diagonally  in  oal 
posite  directions,  with  waterproof'] 
cemented  canvas  between  and  thoU 
oughly  riveted. 

At  the  stern  of  each  boat  a  sheell 
legs  crane  is  fitted,  with  capacity  til 
lift  4000  pounds.  This  crane  is  use]  I 
to  ease  up  parts  of  wrecked  airplane 
in  the  rescue  of  injured  personnel 
Eight  stretchers  for  the  care  anil 
transportation  of  injured  men  arlj 
part  of  the  equipment.  The  hull  oj 
each  boat  is  fitted  with  a  special  slingj 
so  that  when  they  are  carried  on  tha 
deck  of  the  aircraft  carrier  they  carl 
be  readily  lifted  overside  and  placed 
in  the  water  by  a  ship's  crane. 

Each  boat  is  powered  with  twd 
300-hp  Hall-Scott  or  Sterling  gasolina. 
engines,  operating  twin-screws  and 
giving  the  boats  a  fine  turn  of  speedj! 

At  the  yard,  all  boats  are  built  on 
an  assembly  line  basis,  employing; 
much  automatic  equipment  and  manyji 
time-saving  devices.  Hulls  are  built) 
upside  down  on  form  jigs. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  illustra^ 
tions  herewith,  these  methods  result 
in  clean  shipshape  Bristol-fashiorii 
hulls  that  move  through  the  watefli 
with  great  ease,  are  very  handy  iril 
maneuvers,  and  preserve  compara'jj 
tively  dry  decks  and  cockpits. 
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A  gold  star  i":    n-     \l     pennant 
w.is  presented  to  the  Iron   Fireman 
Manufacturing    Company    01 
tember    15    by  the   U.   S.   Maritime 

Commission.  The  merit  award  was 
made  in  Portland,  Oregon,  .it  the 
company's  industrial  division,  which 
was  organised  in  February.  L942,  to 
build  marine  engines  tor  Liberty 
ships. 

E.  C.  Sammons,  vice  president, 
presented  the  gold  star  and  merit 
badges  to  employees.  Speakers  were 
William  A.  Bowes,  acting  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Portland,  an  J  H.  J.  Det- 
loff,  financial  secretary  of  Lodge  63 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists. 

Iron  Fireman  is  now  one  of  the 
three  largest  builders  of  these  triple- 
expansion  engines  in  the  United 
States.  Although  the  company  has 
always  been  in  the  coal  stoker  busi- 
ness, two  months  after  Pearl  Harbor 
it  took  over  an  empty  building,  ob 
tained  machinery  and  machinists, 
both  of  which  were  at  a  premium  in 
war  industry  center-.  and  delivered 
its  first  engine  within  five  mo 
These  engines  weigh  ?  70,00 
pounds,  have  a  stroki  of  48  inches. 
and  have  cylinders  whii  h 
!\Vl  inches  in  diameter  in  the  high- 
pressure-cylinder    and    37    inches    in 


Iron  Fireman  loads  a  crankshaft  of 
one  of  its  Liberty  ship  engines  on  a 
flotcar.  It  requires  four  flatcars  to 
load    all    ports   of   the   complete    en- 
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r  Foley  (centerl,  a  plant  for. man.  acc.pt.  Ik.  "M"  p.... 
the  gold  »tor  on  b.holf  of  fellow  .mplor.,,  of  Hi.  kjoMrM  d. .,.■<>•  ,<  tk. 
Iron  Firemon  Manufacturing  Company  Holding  Ik.  flog  or.  I  C  lorn 
mons,  .ice  pr.iid.nl  of  the  company,  and  l...l.»o.l  I  ,g  I  J  ok.  Ir »,»... 
who  made  the  presentation  Li.ufrnant  imgman.  a  former  company 
employee,   commondt  a  gun  crew  of  a  liberty   thip 


diameter     in     the     medium  pi 
cylinder  to  *i  diameter  in 

the    low-pressure  cylinder.     Now    JO 
engines  arc  delivered  each  month. 
The  company  furnishes  all  the  en 
tor  the  Liberty  ships  built  at 
m    Shipbuilding    Corporation. 
Because  it  builds  more  engines  per 
month    than   this   record    breaking 
shipyard  builds  Liberty  ships,  it 
its   surplus   engines   to   other    ship 


builder-     \\ 

dismounted  it  tal 

ship  it 

Iron  Fireman  i- 
duction   ol    commercial   and 
trial  ,  its  plants 

land,   Cleveland   and    I 
the  marine  engine! 
duction  includes  airplan 
chine  gun  mounts,  and  hundi 
I  army  ord:. 
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Details  of  the  specially-designed 
power  plant  used  in  medium  tanks  of 
Chrysler  Corporation  manufacture 
may  now  be  made  public  with  the 
permission  of  the  War  Department 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations.  These 
engines,  designed  by  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration engineers  and  manufactured 
in  one  of  the  corporation's  Chrysler 
Division  Plants,  have  been  in  pro- 
duction for  considerably  over  a  year. 
They  have  been  used  in  all  "General 
Sherman"  tanks  of  Chrysler  manu- 
facture, and  were  installed  in  some  of 
the  preceding  model  medium  tanks. 
As  the  corporation  has  been  making 
"General   Sherman"  tanks  since  the 


Building  engines  for  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion tanks  in  one  of  the  corporation's 
plants.  A  specially-designed  engine  has 
been  used  in  all  "General  Sherman" 
medium  tanks  of  Chrysler  manufacture. 
Here  is  a  view  of  the  assembly  line, 
with  expert  mechanics  putting  the  fin- 
ishing touches  on  the  engines. 


summer  of  1942,  and  announced  the 
completion  of  its  10,000th  tank  in 
mid-July  of  this  year,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  very  large  number  of  its  en- 
gines have  been  used. 

Shortly  after  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war,  the  U.  S.  Army  Ord- 
nance Department  put  in  huge  orders 
for  tanks.  At  that  time  facilities  to 
produce  tank  engines  were  limited, 
and  Chrysler  Corporation  was  asked 
if  it  could  design  a  tank  engine  that 
could  be  made  quickly  on  automobile 
production  machinery. 

The  corporation's  engineers,  work- 
ing in  close  cooperation  with  Army 
Ordnance  Department  experts,  pro- 
ceeded to   develop   an   entirely  new 


Individual  engines  being  assembled  on  a 
fixture.  Four  are  already  in  place,  and 
the  fifth  will  fit  into  the  groove  shown 
at  the  top  of  the  fixture. 
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t.mk  power  pi. mt  thai 
n  used  "ii  t; 
ran  medium  tanks. 

Th-s  engine  is  n  i  ':  ■  oiping 

ndard 
ix  in  line  automobile  type  around  a 
entral  crankshaft     v  '■ 
Ions  .itv  made  in  the  di 
nmponent  engines  to  lit  thci 
>r  service  in  the  t.mk  unit,  but  they 
re  substantially  the  same  is  tl 
or.iti'>n   was  producing   in  time  of 

This  meant  th.it  the  Chi 
Hvision  engine  line  could  quickly 
.■t  about  producing  them  in  quantity, 
nth  relatively  few  new  tools  an  J 
xtures.  Furthermore,  a  large  per 
entage  "f  personnel  with  long  e\ 
erience  in  building  automobile  en 
Ines  could  he  employed  on  the  t.mk 
ngine  job. 

The  power  of  the  five  engines  is 
omhined  by  the  use  of  gears  assem- 
led  m  a  transfer  case.  The  cent 
he  crankshaft  of  each  engine  is  I" 
ated  in  a  common  circle.  In  place 
t  a  flywheel  at  the  end  of  the  crank' 
baft,  each  engine  has  a  constant' 
iesh  gear  which  is  in  contact  with  a 
[riving  gear  inside  the  transfer  case. 
nese  driving  gears,  in  turn,  drive  a 
irger  driven  gear  connected  to  the 
lain  drive  shaft  through  the  clutch. 
Sy  this  arrangement  all  five  engines 
re  combined  and  transmit  their 
ower  to  the  transmission  and  final 
rive  or  differential  through 
irge  drive  shaft. 

These  conventional  L-head  type 
ngines  are  equipped  with  inter 
hangeable  insert  -  type  connecting 
od  and  main  bearings,  with  hardened 
teel  exhaust  valve  scat  inserts,  and 
lave  compression  ratios  which  pro 
luce  maximum  power  from  regular 
;rades  of  motor  fuel. 

Each  engine  has  its  own  individual 
arhurctor,  of  a  type  well  known  to 
(lost  mechanics  for  its  simplicity  and 
ase  of  adjustment,  and  these  car 
luretors  are  synchronized  by  a  very 
implc  method,  easily  adjustable, 
vhich  eliminates  the  necessity  of  re 
noving  the  unit  and  sending  it  to 
nine  expert  for  repair. 

The  electrical  system  is  likewise  of 
imple  design,  of  a  type  familiar  to 
very  auto  mechanic,  and.  in  addition. 
t  is  a  24-volt  system  which  pi 
:mple  current  to  be  supplied  to  the 
tarter  so  as  to  make  for  e 
inder  all  types  of  weather  condil 

The  oiling  system  is  of  the  pres- 
ure  type  design,  combining  both  full 
low  and  bypass  filtration.  This  type 
if  lubrication  and   filtration   is  well 


Reor  view  of  the  tank 
enqine.  fecauxe  the 
H*l  component  ... 
qine\  or*  fundamen- 
tally of  the  ttanjard 
automobile  deiiqn,  it 
WOl  pottiblf  for  the 
company    to    art    Into 


itl< 


quickly  at  the  time 
when  the  demand  for 
medium  tanks  wot 
moit  urgent 


known  to  most  mechanics,  and  is  sim 
liar  to  the  system  that  has  been  used 
in  Chrysler-built  engini 
In  addition  to  this  proved  oilin 

tern,  a  scavenger  pump  has  been  pro 
vided  to  pick  the  return  oil  from  the 
crankcase  and  force  it  through  tin- 
oil  filters  and  an  oil  cooler  bet   • 
turning  it  to  the  engine,  and.  in  this 

way.  the  oil  temperature  is  controlled, 

jsuring  long  life  to  engine  parts 

The  power  plant  is  complete  with 
cooling  system  and  clutch  as  a  part 
of  the  engine  assembly.  A  master 
water     pump     circulates     the     water 

through  a  full  length  water  jacket  on 
each    cylinder  block.     Thus   thi 

ire  kept  at  a  constant  tempera 

cure  for  the  full  length  of  their  travel. 
greatly  reducing  oil  consumption  and 
ring  wear. 

B     ,,;      of  the  full  length 

ontacted  by 

Oil   are   kept   cooler   than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  this 
is    reflected    in    a    highly    Satisl 
-triil. 
Any  tank  engine  which  mu 

ink    hull   and    pro 
should 
,,J  high  opi  ■ 
' 
I    compartment   a 

an  in- 

mditions.  the 

coolini 

■  which  the  . 
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will   boil  to  approximal 
and   permitting  tl 
high  running  ten 
gine  without  injury.  Thi 

•:ed  in  a  temperature  ol 

I.  and 
starting  will  be  accomplished  in  only 

it   44   rpn 
of  this  power  plai  I  rting  is 

unneci 

uverabilit) 
treme   imp*  D 

ability  of  high  torque  at  low  ■ 
and  an  almost  flat  torqui 
lenrJal  if  the  dm  i 

Out  hit  -uncut-  to  d 

advantage    The  Chrysler  tank 

torque  curve  rem  r  nstant 

I.  and 
this    helps    t  e    the 

flexibility  thai 

•Mil. 

The  tank  propelled  I-    ' 

I  than 

m  keeping  the  t.mk  crew  at  thi 
nt  of  fightii 

of  time,  an  : 
lire  due  to  the  large  number  of 
Cylind  ■  '"  relation   I 

main  driven  gear  that  thi 
impul 

mark  ll  '    ",)W 

■ 
the  lif  :nits  as 

mbat. 
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Tandem  Rheostat  Assemblies 

The  tandem  unit  illustrated  con' 
sists  of  eight  Ohmite  Model  U,  1000- 
watt,  12  -  inch  -  diameter  rheostats 
mounted  in  a  sturdy  steel  frame.  It 
is  controlled  by  a  single  handwhee] 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  units  of  this 
type  ever  assembled.  Although  this 
unit  is  unusual  in  that  eight  of  the 
largest-sized  rheostats  are  utilized, 
there  are  many  other  tandem  assem- 
blies that  can  be  made  up  of  two, 
three  or  more  rheostats  ranging  in 
power  rating  from  25  watts  to  1000 
watts  and  in  diameter  from  1  9/16 
inches  to  12  inches.  Rheostats  in  tan- 
dem are  insulated  from  each  other  so 
that  they  may  be  used  for  simultane- 
ous control  of  several  circuits  or 
phases  of  a  circuit  by  means  of  one 
knob. 


Two  rheostats  can  be  separately 
controlled  by  means  of  concentrically 
located  knobs.  This  may  be  done  to 
conserve  panel  space  or  where  it  may 
be  desired  to  use  one  rheostat  as  a 
vernier  for  another.  In  this  type  of 
unit  two  rheostats  are  mounted  in 
tandem  with  the  shaft  of  the  rear 
unit  extending  through  the  hollow 
shaft  of  the  front  unit.  For  increased 
capacity,  the  front  or  back  units  can 
consist  of  several  rheostats  connected 
together. 

Tandem  rheostats  are  also  avail- 
able in  taper  windings  and  the  same 
range  of  resistance  values  as  individ- 
ual units.  They  are  made  by  Ohmite 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


New  In-Plant  Feeding  System 
For  War  Workers 

Hot  and  cold  foods,  packed  side  by 
side  to  form  a  complete  meal,  may 
now  be  served  up  to  five  hours  after 
filling  through  a  new  system  for  in- 
plant  feeding  of  war  workers  just  an- 
nounced by  Mealpack,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

The  Mealpack  Container,  around 
which  the  system  is  built,  consists  of 
five  earthenware  food  and  beverage 
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The  manufacturers  of  the  new  equipment  announced  in  this  department  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  complete  details  without  obligation  on  your  part.    For  quick  service,   please 


use  this  coupon. 
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500  Sansome  Street      -      -      -      San  Francisco 
Send    me    descriptive    data    of    the    following    new    equipment    as    reviewed    in    your 


(Identify  by  name  of  manufacturer  and  machine) 


BUSINESS 
ADDRESS 


In-Plant   Feeding   System 

compartments,  insulated  within  dur- 
able, attractive,  pressed  steel  finishes 
in  several  standard  colors.  Each  com- 
partment is  sealed  with  snap-in  paper 
covers.  A  menu  for  preordering  "to- 
morrow's meal  today"  is  then  en- 
closed, and  the  entire  container  is 
sealed  for  delivery  to  the  worker  who 
has  ordered  the  meal.  This  Seal- 
Lock,  applied  at  the  kitchen  or  cater- 
er's, also  carries  the  worker's  shop 
number  to  permit  ready  identification 
upon  arrival  at  or  near  his  working 
station,  and  also  prevents  tampering 
with  contents  en  route. 


Multiple  Carriage  Stop 

Among  the  new  products  and  ac- 
cessories for  increasing  lathe  produc-  j 
tion  is  a  new  Multiple  Carriage  Stop,  j 
made  in  sizes  to  fit  all  lathes,  put  out 
by  the  Dick  Manufacturing  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

It  is  said  that  lathe  production  and 
accuracy  can  be  greatly  increased 
with  the  use  of  this  fitting,  whether 
used  by  skilled  or  unskilled  workers. 
It  clamps  rigidly  to  ways  of  lathe  in 
one  minute,  and  once  set  is  always 
set,  giving  four  accurate  indexed  posi- 
tions. It  is  foolproof  and  there  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order;  a  novice 
can  get  accurate  depth  and  length. 

Immediate  delivery  can  be  made 
from  stock  for  9",  10"  or  16"  lathes. 
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Multiple  carriage  stop. 
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?uick-Release  Hinge 

A  wide  rangi    "I   marine  applica 

ions,  commi  >  ■  al,  are  met 

w  the  Burklyn  Quick  Release  Hinge, 

iriginally  developed  to  repla 

ner  methods  ol    releasing   ammuni- 

ion  chutes  on  .urcr.i  t't  machini 
This  device  combines  a  hinge  and  .1 
cans  of  instantly   releasing   it   for 
quick  and  easy  removal  ol  hatch  co\ 
;rs,    doors,    emergency    bulkheads, 

olding  tables  and  seats.  Hunks,  cab' 

net  lids,  etc 

The  unit  is  composed  of  a  bracket 
lousing  spring-loaded  attaching  pins. 
These  pins  are  equipped  with  finger 
pads  by  which  the  pins  are  retracted 

nd  the  hinged  part  instantly  released, 


Metal  Saw  in 

Wet  Cutting  Model 

Developed  for  Johnson  -nv  users 
engaged  in  work  requiring  ultra-high- 
speed cutting,  this  new  mode! 
more  than  a  dozen  features.  Units 
that  usually  require  servicing  and 
maintenance    in    similar    equipment 


chin. 

quired,    but 
dme  gear,  elimii 

automatical! 

the  machini 

direa  relation  to  blade 

pump  automatical! 

with  machini 

coolant 

ram   which  smooths  pump  impulse. 

It    dry  cuttr  I.   tile   pump 

can  be  readily  disconnect  ! 

Baws    tun    in    ,1-,     may    be 

equipped  with  this  coolant   I 

The  unit  is  made  I 

facturing  Corp.,  Albion,  Michigan 


A  New  Welder 

A  new  model,  the  I '.  R  49  1 
duty  manually-operated  transformer 
type  alternating  current  welder,  1-  an 
nounced  by  Glenn  Roberts  Company 

kland,  California,   and    Indian 

apolis.    It  is  definitely  a  "war  baby," 

in  that  the   machine   ha-  been   engi 

neered    especially    tor   the    grueling 

demanded  by  24  hour  day, 

day-week  schedules  "t   war  prodw 

tion  plants 

The  welder  is  designed  and  .on 
structed  with  a  large  extra  margin  ol 
safety  to  handle  continuous  welding 
loads,  incorporating  tor  this  pm 
an  oversized  core  working  at  low  flux 
densities.  Two  open  circuit  vi 
give  a  very  wide  variety  ol  applica 
particularly  tor  the  welding  ol 
In  ,i\  v     plate,     within     the     mai 

in  pm  ;  in :     >:   100-d   :   im]    ■ 
remains  extremely  cool  at  work,  meet 


New    Model 
Mttol    Saw 
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Nr.    CI    Mod. I    44   >,...,«>.,,    ,.<.,>, „l 
MMh    for     moftwal    o**r«tto» 

mg  tin 

\t   \ 

tion     I; 
standard  equipmi 

ind  should  ! 

machine  will  I 

•• 
trol  for  the  power  is  provided 
desired,  the  weld  1 

from    hand    to    automati 

Rod   from 

handled,    the    only    required    adjust 
ment  I  ol  the  hand  ■ 


Insulator  Replacements  Keep 
Rod  Holders  on  the  Job 

Idine.  rod  hi 
designed  especially  to  keep  the  hold 

1  the  job  longer  without 
for  frequent  maintenance,  ha\> 
developed  bj 

rnia. 
The   insul  it 
durable  mold  '  d  are 

supplii  1   r°d 

nd  as  handli 

are   molded   I 

installation,  and  1 

made  right  on  the  lob  il 

This  eliminate-  need  lor  : 
maintenance      Thi 

ment  holder 

lite  by  redu< 

to  rod  heat  and  1 
The  molded  plasti 

The  ii  ivailablc  in  quan- 

tity   :  ionly 

i  hold- 
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H.  M.  S.   Smiter  going 
down  the  ways. 

(Official  V.  S.  Navy 
Photograph.) 


Auxiliary  Aircraft 
Carrier  Launched 

H.  M.  S.  Smiter,  an  auxiliary  air' 
craft  carrier  for  the  British  Navy, 
was  recently  launched  at  the  Tacoma 
plant  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Ship- 
building Corporation.  It  was  the 
47th  launching  at  the  Tacoma  yard. 
The  sponsor  was  Mrs.  C.  M.  James, 
wife  of  Captain  James,  Operations 
Officer  of  the  13  th  Naval  District. 

Six  C-2's  Converted 
To  Refrigerators 

Six  new  C'2  type  freighters  built 
at  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  in 
Oakland,  California,  have  been  con- 
verted to  refrigerated  cargo  carriers 
and  are  now  in  service  currying 
frozen  meat  for  Allied  forces  abroad. 

Each  of  the  six  vessels,  all  di 
by  (he  Maritime  Commission  for  per- 
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manent  use  after  the  war,  has  a  dis- 
placement of  nearly  14,000  tons  and 
a  gross  cargo  volume  of  502,000  cubic 
feet.  The  refrigerated  cargo  space  is 
divided  into  two  separately  insulated 
cargo  spaces  which  together  have  14 
compartments. 

Two  York  centrifugal  refrigerat- 
ing compressors  operated  directly  by 
steam  turbines  are  installed  on  each 
ship  to  provide  necessary  flexibility 
and  to  conserve  shipping  space  and 
weight.  These  are  the  first  cargo  ves- 
sels equipped  with  centrifugal  com- 
pressors for  cargo  refrigeration. 

Under  the  present  design  of  the 
vessels,  only  frozen  foods  or  pre- 
cooled  cargoes  can  be  carried.  Al- 
though refrigerating  machinery  is 
adequate  to  carry  the  heat  load  cre- 
ated by  such  products  as  fresh  vege- 
tables or  fruits  at  field  temperature, 
the  air  cooling  surface  in  the  various 


holds  would  make  the  rapid  tempera- 
ture drop  impractical.    Frozen  meat 
on  the  ships  is  to  be  loaded  at  a  tern-     • 
perature   not  above  25   degrees  and     - 
maintained  at  about  15  degrees. 

Strengthening  Friendly 
Relations 

Chile  and  the  United  States,  al- 
ready joined  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
pledged  continued  close  friendship 
after  the  war  at  ceremonies  on  Octo- 
ber 14  at  the  launching  of  the  S.  S. 
Bernardo  O'Higgins  at  Permanente 
Metals  Corporation,  Richmond  Ship- 
yard No.  2. 

The  vessel,  named  for  the  liberator 
and  immortal  Chilean  hero,  was  chris- 
tened by  Senora  Maria  S.  Urrutia, 
wife  of  Xavier  Urrutia,  consul  gen- 
eral of  Chile  in  San  Francisco.  Mrs. 
Carl  W.  Flesher,  wife  of  the  regional 
director,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
was  matron  of  honor,  and  Senorita 
Maria  Urrutia  was  flower-bearer. 

Consul  General  Urrutia  spoke  of 
the  permanence  of  the  Good  Neigh- 
bor policy  among  the  Latin-American 
republics  and  the  United  States,  while 
Director  Flesher  added  that  this 
launching  represented  "another  token 
of  the  mutual  trust  and  understand- 
ing now  existing  between  Chile  and 
the  United  States." 

Senor  Urrutia  recalled  that  the  cen- 
tenary of  O'Higgins'  death  was  ob- 
served only  last  year,  adding  that  the 
Chilean  hero  "did  not  consider  his 
mission  finished  when  his  own  coun- 
try was  liberated,  but  aided  in  the  in- 
dependence of  others." 

Troop  Transport  Launched 

The  Twelfth  Naval  District  re- 
cently announced  the  launching  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  General  Harry  Taylor, 
named  after  the  Chief  of  the  Engi- 
neer Corps,  U.  S.  Army.  The  vessel 
slid  down  the  ways  of  the  Kaiser 
Shipyard  No.  3,  Richmond,  Califor- 
nia, on  October  10,  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Maxine  McHugh,  an  employee 
of  the  yard. 

This  was  the  tenth  ship  launched 
at  Richmond  shipyards  in  ten  days. 
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Contract  Awarded 
rd  ol   ci  mti  ic( 
in  >>t  two  1  50  ton  floatii 
rick  barges  to  ho  built  h. 

pan)  s  W 
Ohio,  plant  was  recently  anni 
by  the  Maritime  ( lommi 

The  barges,  constructed  under 
I 

Shipping  Administration  for  loading 
supplies  tor  allied  natioi 
the   East  and  W  I  Inder 

terms  of  the  contract,  the  company 
agreed  to  deliver  the  barges  within 
165  days. 

Triple   Launching 

Tlu-  S    S    Robert  L.  Vann  is  the 
first  Liberty  ship  named  for  .1  v. 
Mr.  Vann  was  tor  28  years  edit 
the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  a  weel 
gro  newspaper,  anJ  was  a  noted  jour 
nalist,  political  leader  and  atti 
Under  his  direction  the  ('mirier  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  Negro  news 
papers  in  the  world,  with  .1  circula- 
tion of  more  than  200,000,  embracing 
most  of  the  English  speaking 
tries.     His    widow,    Mrs.    Jessie    M. 
Vann,  sponsored  the  ship. 

The  other  two  ships  were  the  S.  S. 
John  Fairfield,  sponsored  by  Miss 
Prances  Fairfield,  the  great-great 
granddaughter  oi  the  former  Gover 
nor  of  Maine  ,mJ  member  ol  Con- 
gress; and  the  S.  S.  Sumner  I.  Kim- 
hall,  named  in  honor  of  another  tor 
mer  ( fovernor  of  Maine. 

More  Twelfth  Naval 
District  Launchings 

Bethlehem  Steel,  San  Francisco,  on 
October  17  launched  the  destroyer 
escort  U.  S.  S.  Witter,  named  after 
the  naval  hero  killed  ahoard  the 
cruiser  San  Francisco  in  the  Battle  oi 
the  Solomons  on  November  1?.  I'M,] 
The  officer  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  Medal  posthumously.  His 
widow,  Mrs.  Jean  Carter  Witter, 
sponsored  the  vessel 

Kaiser  Shipyard  No.  4,  Richmond. 
California,  sent  the  U.  S.  S.  Pocatello 
down  the  ways  on  October  17.  Miss 
Thclma  Dixcy,  great-granddaughter 
of  Chief  Pocatello,  Indian  Chief  tor 
whom  the  frigate  was  named,  & 
sponsor. 

September's  Shipyard 
Deliveries 

The    nation's   merchant   shij 
delivered    160  cargo  vessels  tot 
1,652,651    deadweight    tons 
September,   according   to   the    Mari- 
time Commission. 

Oregon   Shipbuilding   Corporation 


■ 

buildii 
■ 
OI  the  total  th 

■S  were  em.i 


• 


II 
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SHIPfARD                                                       No.  of 

reliefs               Type  of  Vessel 

Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.                            1 

Tankers 

Mobile.  Ala. 

American  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Or*  Carrier 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Avondale  Marine   Ways.   Inc.                                             1 

Stogoing  Tug 

Westwego.  La. 

Barnes-Duh-th   Shipbuilding  Co.                                        5 

Coastal  Tankers 

Duluth.   Minn. 

Barrett  &  Hilp                                                                                3 

Concrete  Borgei 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Bethtehcm-Fairfield    Shipyard,    Inc.                               11 

Liberty 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard.  Inc.                      ' 

Tankers 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

California  Shipbuilding  Corporation                              l< 

Liberty 

Wilmington,  Calif. 

ET-1  Tankers 

Concrete  Ship  Constructors                                               '• 

Concrete   lorges 

National  City,  Colif. 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Special  Type 

Wilmington.  Calif. 

CI  Cargo 

Delta  Shipbuilding  Co..  Inc. 

ET-1  Tankers 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Froemming  Brothers                                                               * 

Seagoing  Tugs 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Seagoing  Tug 

Superior,  Wis. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works                                        - 

Ore  Carriers 

River  Rouge,  Mich. 

Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corporation                                          • 

C-2  Cargo 

Mobile,  Aha. 

Houston   Shipbuilding   Corporation 

Liberty 

Houston,  Tei. 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation                                     • 

C-3  Cargo 

Pascagoula,  Miss. 

J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 

Liberty 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

J.  A.  Jonax  Construction  Co.,  Inc.                                    ■ 

Liberty 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.                                                                        * 

Tankers 

Swan  Island,  Portland,  Ore. 

Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.                                                                        ' 

Special  Type 

Vancouver,  Wash. 

Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc.                                                 ' 

Coastal  Tanker 

Perryville,  Md. 

New  England  Shipbuilding  Corporation                        & 

Liberty 

South  Portland.  Md. 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation                                 24 

Liberty 

Portland,  Ore. 

Pendleton  Shipyards  Co.,  Inc.                                            ' 

Seagoing  Tug 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Pennsylvania   Shipyards,    Inc. 

Seagoing  Tugs 

Beaumont,  Tex. 
Permanente  Metals  Corporation 

Liberty 

Richmond,  Calif. 

Liberty 

St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Jacksonville.  Fla. 
Southeastern  Shipbuilding  Corporation 

Liberty 

Sovannoh,  Ga. 
Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

C-A  Cargo 
Tankers 

Chester.  Pa. 
Todd-Galveston   Dry   Docks.   Inc. 

Coostal  Tanker 

Galveston,  Tex.                                                                   , 
Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co. 

C-3  Cargo 

Son  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Left:  J.  Herbert  Todd, 
vice  president  of  Todd 
Shipyards  Corporation, 
smiles  anticipatively  with 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret 
T.  Richter,  sponsor  for 
the  new  Liberty  ship  Wil- 
liam H.  Todd,  just  prior 
to  its  launching. 


TO  KEEP  THE  TORCH   OF  LIBERTY  AGLOW 

A  new  link  in  America's  mighty  bridge  of  ships  is  forged  by  the  New  England  Ship- 
building Corporation,  South  Portland,  Me.,  affiliate  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  as 
the  Liberty  ship  William  H.  Todd  rides  at  anchor  following  her  launching  on  September 
19.  The  ship  honors  the  first  vice  president  of  Todd  Corporation.  She  was  later  turned 
over  to  Greece  after  being  rechristened  "Amerikh." 


Launching  of  S.  S.  James  Cook 

On  October  28,  1728,  in  the  little 
village  of  Marston,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, there  was  horn  to  the  wife  of 
Bob  Cook,  farm  laborer,  a  lusty  boy 
who  was  shortly  thereafter  christened 
James.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  this  boy 
was  apprenticed  by  his  father  to  a 
haberdasher,  but,  not  liking  his  mas- 
ter,  the  buy  apprenticed  himself  to 
the  master  of  a  collier  out  of  Ply- 
mouth. Applying  himself  to  naviga- 
tion problems,  he  was  soon  made 
mate  of  the  ship,  and  in  1755  joined 
the  Royal  Navy,  where  his  unusual 
talent  tor  mathematics,  observations 
and  navigation  soon  put  him  in  com- 


mand of  sloops  of  war  on  the  Can- 
adian coast.  He  saw  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  and  was  in  on  the  recapture 
of  Newfoundland. 

In  1768  Capt.  Cook  was  put  in 
command  of  an  expedition  to  carry 
on  some  astronomical  observations 
and  to  explore  the  South  Pacific.  This 
voyage  was  so  successful  that  on  his 
return  he  was  promoted,  and  during 
the  next  seven  years  made  two  more 
world-circling  voyages  of  explora- 
tion. During  these  voyages  he  chart- 
ed the  coastal  waters  of  New  Zea- 
land and  much  of  Australia;  discov- 
ered New  Caledonia,  Norfolk  Island, 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  Sandwich 


Islands  (now  Hawaii) ;  determine! 
the  exact  location  of  the  Easte 
Islands,  the  Marquesas  and  th 
Friendly  Islands;  explored  the  north 
west  coast  of  the  North  America] 
continent  from  the  Columbia  Rive 
to  Bering  Strait;  discovered  that  lim 
juice  was  the  ideal  preventive  fo 
scurvy,  thereby  gaining  for  the  Brit 
ish  tar  the  designation  "limey" 
"lime  juicer";  was  the  first  navigato 
to  carry  a  good  chronometer  roun< 
the  world  and  settle  for  all  time  thi 
ability  of  the  "watch"  to  determini 
longitude  closely  enough  for  al| 
practical  navigating  purposes.  Thil 
"watch"  he  carried  was  "K-l,"  Ken 
dall's  replica  of  the  famous  Harrisot 
No.  4  chronometer,  which  had  beer 
awarded  the  £20,000  British  Admir 
alty  prize  for  "finding  the  longitude.' 

On  the  return  from  Bering  Straits 
Capt.  Cook  proposed  to  resupply  anc 
rewater  his  ships  at  Hawaii.  There 
on  February  14,  1779,  he  was  killec 
by  hostile  natives.  He  ranked  among 
the  truly  great  explorers  of  all  time. 
George  Vancouver  was  a  pupil  of  his 
and  carried  on  his  work. 

On  September  21,  1943,  at  ship- 
way  No.  8  of  the  "Calship"  yard, 
Terminal  Island,  Los  Angeles,  Miss 
Deanna  Durbin  of  Universal  Pic- 
tures smashed  a  bottle  of  champagne 
over  the  stem  of  a  "Liberty"  tanker 
and  christened  her  James  Cook. 


More  Launchings 

Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  October  12 
launched  the  S.  S.  Stage  Door  Can- 
teen, sponsored  by  Ilka  Chase,  well- 
known  stage  and  screen  comedienne. 
The  ship  was  named  after  the  service 
center  run  by  outstanding  Broadway 
and  Hollywood  theatrical  artists. 

St.  John's  River  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  launch- 
ed in  September  the  S.  S.  Dwight 
W.  Morrow,  named  in  honor  of  the 
notable  lawyer,  banker,  diplomat  and 
senator. 

Bethlehem  -  Sparrows  Point  Ship- 
yard, Inc.,  Sparrows  Point,  Mary- 
land, on  October  J  launched  the 
tanker  U.  S.  S.  Chikaskia,  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  James  L.  Bates,  wife  of  the 
director  of  the  Technical  Division  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. This  ship  is  the  fourth  of  a 
group  of  14  twin-screw  tankers  being 
constructed  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, which  in  turn  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Navy. 
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irnia    Shiphuildi 
ion,  Wilmington,  (  '  ilifornia,  launch 
•J  it-  I  Ith  Liberty  tanki 
),  the  s    s    1 1 

•cd  naval  architect  ,mJ  inven 
■   ' 
A    O'Coi 
Banding  General  of  tin-  7th  Service 
Command,  Canada, 

solidated     Steel     Corporation, 
Ltd  .  Wilmington,  ( '  ilifornia,  on  <  V 
obex  18  launched  the  U.  S.  S 

for  the  I  Inited  Statu  Maritime 
Commission  and  the   United   States 
Sponsor  was  Mrs.  S.  B.  Hud 
ion. 

Marinship  Corporation,  Sausalito, 
California,  launched  the  S.  s  Mis 
•mii  S,,n  Juan  on  October  14.  Spon- 
i  was  Mrs.  Darrell 
D.  Standitird  The  ship  was  named 
tor  the  mission  that  is  1"  miles  from 
Salinas,  in  S.m  Juan. 


Reconstruction  of  the 
Depleted  Fishing  Fleet 

The  construction  of  361  vess 
be  added  to  the  nation's  depleted 
fishing  fleet,  was  authorized  during 
the  last  five  months,  and  approxi 
mately  $6  per  cent  of  this  is  sehed 
uled  for  Pacific  Coast  yards.  The 
new  vessels  will  help  offset  the  num- 
ber normally  lost,  destroyed,  or  with- 
drawn from  fishing  for  age  or  other 
reasons,  but  will  come  nowhere  near 
replacing  vessels  that  have  been  req- 
uisitioned by  the  armed  tori 
ordinator  Iekes  declared. 

More  than  half  of  the  vessel-  au 
thorized  will  he  completed  before  the 
Tld  of  this  year  and  may  be  able  to 
^et  into  active  fishing  in  time  to  add 
to  this  year's  fish  supply.  Most  ot  the 
remainder  are  scheduled  tor  coi 
tion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1  '■'44 

Materials  for  the  vessels  ,irc  in 
eluded  in  the  amount  allocated  under 
the  Controlled  Materials  Plan  by 
WPB  to  the  War  Food  Admin 
tion,  and  are  released  for  the  con- 
struction of  individual  vessels  on  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Coordinator  ot 
Fisheries. 

Fishing    vessels    authorized    for    con- 
struction on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  of 
September  30,  194? 
Area  1 — Washington  and  Oregon 
29  purse  seiners 
5  trawlers 

11  trollers 

3  troller  and  halibut 

12  sea  skiffs 


I 
i  .  . 

'44) 

| 

1  di 

25   put 

2  tra 

1    troller 

i      luding  14 

tuna    clip 

I   -t  in  1943;  11  in  1944) 
Au.i  li     Alaska 

1    trawler 
1    troller 
4   mi- 

6     (To  be  completed  in   194    | 

Total    Pa,   ' 
ucted,  12'' 

Recent  Contracts 
Awarded  by  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Iik 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  has  been  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  construction 
Liberty  ships 

1 1  jgins   Industries,    Inc  .   also   "t 

New  Orleans,  received  a  contract  tor 
the  construction  of  12  additional  168 
foot  cargo  ships.  The  vessels  are  to 
i  beam  of  J2  feet,  but  are  not 
half  the  length  of  the  Liberty 
ship,  which  the  yard  had  arranged  to 

build    at    the    rate    ot     24    ship-    pet 
month  under  a  contract  canceled  by 
the  <  Commission  in  July.  ll>42. 
theastem    Shipbuilding   ' 


■ 


The  Destroyer  Dortch  Built 
At  Federal  Shipyards 

build 
inn  thi 

■ 
presid, 
shipyards.     This 

hown  in  tli. 
built,  keel  laying  to  del 
day-     I 

.r  building   yard,   eight 

than    the    world-    -peed    mark 
-et    with   the   delivery  of  the   < 

several  weelu 

Whet    Federal  first  began  deliv- 
ering   destroyers   to   th 

dorrf,  "tw.i 
Acre    required    for    then 

-truer  '.  build  them  five 

times  taster   The  N  it  the 

average  time  on  destroyer  building  in 
the  l  nited  State-  i-  nine  montl 

Dortch  record  i*  IIS  days  faster  than 

the  national  a' 


A  dottroyer  of  tho  h# 
the  Dortch  belonqv 


vy  type,  to  which 
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Offices  at:  Colman  Blag.,  Seattle  •  111  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


A   NOTABLE 

KORT  NOZZLE  TUG 

(Continued  from  page  71) 

1.24  pounds  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour.  This  develops  from 
a  prime-mover  water  rate  of  12.8 
pounds  per  ihp  per  hour,  which  di- 
minishes to  11.9  pounds  at  half 
power. 

The  four-bladed  propeller,  which 
is  S'-IO"  in  diameter,  with  a  12'-6" 
pitch  and  a  developed  area  of  40 
square  feet,  rotates  within  the  9-foot- 
diameter  Kort  nozzle.  The  thrust 
transmission  is  through  a  No.  GH-19 
Kingsbury  bearing.  While  running 
full  speed  ahead  at  14  miles  an  hour, 
the  tug  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
within  22  seconds,  or  125  feet. 

Anticipating  the  overload  poten- 
tials of  the  engine,  the  shipbuilder 
made  provision  in  his  steam  cycle  for 
adequate  condensation  and  return 
boiler  feed.  The  main  condenser  has 
a  cooling  surface  of  1223  square  feet, 
and  through  it  1800  gallons  of  sea 
water  are  circulated  by  a  Warren- 
Morris  reciprocating  steam  pump 
having  a  maximum  capacity  of  2400 
gpm.  Vacuum  was  easily  maintained 
as  high  as  28"  without  overtaxing 
the  Wheeler  air  ejectors,  although 
the  normal  vacuum  is  kept  between 
26  and  27  inches.  The  condensate  is 
returned  through  a  6"  x  7"  x  8"  sim- 
plex vertical  Warren  steam  pump  to  a 
feed  and  filter  tank  employing  coke  as 
the  oil-removing  medium.  A  Davis 
feed  water  heater  raises  the  tempera- 
ture to  220  degrees  F.,  whence  the 
water  is  introduced  into  the  boiler  by 
a  lYi"  x  5"  x  10"  duplex  Warren 
feed  pump. 

Two  7J/2-kw  Pyle-National  turbo- 
generators, floating  in  a  storage  bat- 
tery circuit,  provide  the  electric  cur- 
rent source  for  the  Justine.  The  56- 
cell,  115-volt  Willard  batteries  have 
a  214-ampere-hour  capacity  for  ship 
illumination,  as  well  as  the  operation 
of  the  electric  Westco  sanitary  and 
fresh  water  pumps  of  325-gph  capac- 
i  i hat  all  crew  conveniences  for 
the  11 -man  personnel  can  be  main- 
while  the  boiler  is  shut  down 
in  modci  a.-  weather  during  lay-overs. 
A  Worthington  electric  pump  and 
an  independent  blower  are  em- 
ployed for  cold  boiler  starting.   Also 
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operated  from  the  battery  current  are 
the  American  Engineering  Com- 
pany 7j/2-hp  hydro-electric  steering 
gear  and  the  800-cfm  crew's  quarters 
blower  system.  The  21"  hawser 
gypsy,  however,  is  powered  with  a 
two-cylinder  6"  x  8"  steam  engine, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  60  feet  per 
minute  at  8000  pounds. 

The  construction  of  this  tug  is  a 
continuation  of  the  owner's  policy  to 
keep  his  fleet  modernized  by  improv- 
ing each  replacement  tug  as  much  as 
the  art  of  shipbuilding  and  engineer- 
ing permits. 


CASTINGS  FOR 
MARINE  ENGINES 

(Continued  from  page  89) 

ity  of  two  tons  per  hour,  and  is  used 
for  briquetting  cast  iron  borings.     ' 

A  Beardsley  and  Piper  Motive 
Type  Speedslinger  having  a  ramming 
radius  of  20'  moves  the  entire  length 
of  the  main  molding  bay  on  a  stand- 
ard gage  track  equipped  with  an  un- 
derground 3 -phase,  440-volt  Trum- 
bull Electric  Company  trolley  system. 
The  Speedslinger,  one  of  the  largest 
models  built,  puts  out  as  much  sand 
in  four  hours  as  ten  men  ordinarily 
can  do  in  eight  hours. 

Also  located  in  the  main  molding 
bay  is  a  Beardsley  and  Piper  portable 
sand  conditioning  unit  equipped  with 
magnetic  pulley,  for  preparing  sand 
for  the  Speedslinger,  and  a  No.  40 
Beardsley  and  Piper  speed  muller  for 
the  preparation  of  facing  sand. 

All  pits  are  within  reach  of  the 
Speedslinger.  Flasks  are  set  up  on 
either  side  of  the  track  for  machine 
ramming,  and  are  then  set  back  for 
pouring  operations,  permitting  ram- 
ming operations  to  continue  during 
the  pour-off. 

The  core  room  is  equipped  with 
two  batteries  of  four  each  Young 
Brothers  Company  recirculating  type 
ovens,  automatically  fired  with  oil  or 
gas.  These  ovens  are  12'  wide  x  10' 
high  x  20'  deep,  and  are  equipped 
with  cars  having  a  capacity  of  30 
tons.  Small  cores  are  handled  in  a 
four  -  compartment  Young  Brothers 
Company  shelf  type  gas-fired  oven. 


Sand  for  the  core  room  is  prepared 
in  two  Simpson  No.  2  intensive  mixl 
ers,  equipped  with  loading  devices! 
which  are  located  centrally  in  tha- 
core  room  between  the  two  sand  bins! 
and  are  serviced  by  two  operators, 
The  core  oven,  sand  mixers  and  sand 
bins,  together  with  wash  and  locked 
rooms  and  storage  for  oil,  flour,  pitcH 
and  compound,  utilize  approximately 
30'  of  the  75'  bay.  The  balance  oil 
the  bay  is  devoted  to  core  making! 
and  is  serviced  by  four  3 -ton  45l 
floor  -  controlled  cranes.  Transfel 
tracks  extend  from  the  core  room  into 
the  main  molding  bay  for  the  delivl 
ery  of  cores  to  the  main  bay  of  tha 
foundry. 

The  main  molding  floor,  75'  x\ 
425',  is  served  by  two  30-ton  and 
two  10-ton  cranes  having  a  hoolj 
height  of  34'.  The  material  yard  is 
served  by  two  60'  span  10-ton  cranes 
having  a  hook  height  of  40'.  Tha 
brass  room  is  to  be  served  by  a  341 
span  Clevland  tramrail  having  a  cross 
travel  of  75'  and  a  hook  height  oJ 
20'. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  encouni 
tered  in  securing  all  of  the  cranes  fon 
the  foundry.  In  order  to  facilitate  tha 
coring-up  procedure  and  to  make  tha 
few  overhead  cranes  available  foil 
main  foundry  operations,  portable 
car  type  jib  cranes  were  developed] 
which  can  be  operated  from  tha 
Speedslinger  track  or  from  auxiliary! 
tracks  back  of  the  several  pits  where! 
they  are  used.  The  portable  jihj 
cranes  are  powered  with  air  hoists! 
and  are  so  designed  as  to  be  removed] 
from  the  Speedslinger  track  by  thej 
overhead  cranes  to  the  auxiliary] 
tracks  back  of  the  several  pits. 

In  order  to  conserve  further  the 
usage  of  overhead  cranes,  all  pits  are] 
equipped  with  an  ingenious  clamping 
device  developed  by  Arthur  Knutson.l 
foundry  superintendent,  so  that  the 
copes  can  be  clamped  down  in  a  few] 
minutes. 

Heating  and  ventilation  control  are 
accomplished  by  a  complete  unit  en- 
gineered by  the  Atlas  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Company,  San  Francisco. 
The  heaters  are  fired  with  oil  burners 
and  are  thermostatically  controlled 
for  temperature. 
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MARINE   DEPARTMENT 

AETNA  INSURANCE  CO. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  CO. 
MARITIME  INSURANCE  CO..  LTD. 
FIDELITY    PHENIX    FIRE    INS.    CO. 

Commercial  Hull   Dept. 
AUTOMOBILE      INS.     CO. 


MATHEWS      &      LIVINGSTON 

MARINE  UNDERWRITERS 
•      200  BUSH  STREET SAN  FRANCISCO 

Offices  at:  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle  •  111  West  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles 


A  NOTABLE 

KORT  NOZZLE  TUG 

(Continued  from  page  71) 

1.24  pounds  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour.  This  develops  from 
a  prime-mover  water  rate  of  12.8 
pounds  per  ihp  per  hour,  which  di- 
minishes to  11.9  pounds  at  half 
power. 

The  four-hladed  propeller,  which 
is  S'-IO"  in  diameter,  with  a  12'-6" 
pitch  and  a  developed  area  of  40 
square  feet,  rotates  within  the  9-foot- 
diameter  Kort  nozzle.  The  thrust 
transmission  is  through  a  No.  GH-19 
Kingsbury  bearing.  While  running 
full  speed  ahead  at  14  miles  an  hour, 
the  tug  was  brought  to  a  standstill 
within  22  seconds,  or  125  feet. 

Anticipating  the  overload  poten- 
tials of  the  engine,  the  shipbuilder 
made  provision  in  his  steam  cycle  for 
adequate  condensation  and  return 
boiler  feed.  The  main  condenser  has 
a  cooling  surface  of  1223  square  feet, 
and  through  it  1S00  gallons  of  sea 
water  are  circulated  by  a  Warren- 
Morris  reciprocating  steam  pump 
having  a  maximum  capacity  of  2400 
gpm.  Vacuum  was  easily  maintained 
as  high  as  28"  without  overtaxing 
the  Wheeler  air  ejectors,  although 
the  normal  vacuum  is  kept  between 
26  and  27  inches.  The  condensate  is 
returned  through  a  6"  x  7"  x  8"  sim- 
plex vertical  Warren  steam  pump  to  a 
feed  and  filter  tank  employing  coke  as 
the  oil-removing  medium.  A  Davis 
feed  water  heater  raises  the  tempera- 
ture to  220  degrees  F.,  whence  the 
water  is  introduced  into  the  boiler  by 
a  lYi"  x  5"  x  10"  duplex  Warren 
feed  pump. 

Two  7J/2-kw  Pyle-National  turbo- 
generators, floating  in  a  storage  bat- 
tery circuit,  provide  the  electric  cur- 
rent source  for  the  Justine.  The  56- 
cell,  115-volt  Willard  batteries  have 
a  214-ampere-hour  capacity  for  ship 
illumination,  as  well  as  the  operation 
"t  the  electric  Westco  sanitary  and 
fresh  water  pumps  of  325-gph  capac- 
ity, so  that  all  crew  conveniences  for 
the  11 -man  personnel  can  be  main- 
tained while  the  boiler  is  shut  down 
in  moderate  weather  during  lay-overs. 
A  Worthington  electric  pump  and 
an  independent  blower  are  em- 
ployed for  cold  boiler  starting.    Also 
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operated  from  the  battery  current  are 
the  American  Engineering  Com- 
pany 7J/2-hp  hydro-electric  steering 
gear  and  the  SOO-cfm  crew's  quarters 
blower  system.  The  21"  hawser 
gypsy,  however,  is  powered  with  a 
two-cylinder  6"  x  8"  steam  engine, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  60  feet  per 
minute  at  8000  pounds. 

The  construction  of  this  tug  is  a 
continuation  of  the  owner's  policy  to 
keep  his  fleet  modernised  by  improv- 
ing each  replacement  tug  as  much  as 
the  art  of  shipbuilding  and  engineer- 
ing permits. 


CASTINGS  FOR 
MARINE  ENGINES 

(Continued  from  page  89) 

ity  of  two  tons  per  hour,  and  is  used 
for  briquetting  cast  iron  borings.     ' 

A  Beardsley  and  Piper  Motive 
Type  Speedslinger  having  a  ramming 
radius  of  20'  moves  the  entire  length 
of  the  main  molding  bay  on  a  stand- 
ard gage  track  equipped  with  an  un- 
derground 3 -phase,  440-volt  Trum- 
bull Electric  Company  trolley  system. 
The  Speedslinger,  one  of  the  largest 
models  built,  puts  out  as  much  sand 
in  four  hours  as  ten  men  ordinarily 
can  do  in  eight  hours. 

Also  located  in  the  main  molding 
bay  is  a  Beardsley  and  Piper  portable 
sand  conditioning  unit  equipped  with 
magnetic  pulley,  for  preparing  sand 
for  the  Speedslinger,  and  a  No.  40 
Beardsley  and  Piper  speed  muller  for 
the  preparation  of  facing  sand. 

All  pits  are  within  reach  of  the 
Speedslinger.  Flasks  are  set  up  on 
either  side  of  the  track  for  machine 
ramming,  and  are  then  set  back  for 
pouring  operations,  permitting  ram- 
ming operations  to  continue  during 
the  pour-off. 

The  core  room  is  equipped  with 
two  batteries  of  four  each  Young 
Brothers  Company  recirculating  type 
ovens,  automatically  fired  with  oil  or 
gas.  These  ovens  are  12'  wide  x  10' 
high  x  20'  deep,  and  are  equipped 
with  cars  having  a  capacity  of  30 
tons.  Small  cores  are  handled  in  a 
four  -  compartment  Young  Brothers 
Company  shelf  type  gas-fired  oven. 


Sand  for  the  core  room  is  prep, tree 
in  two  Simpson  No.  2  intensive  mix' 
ers,  equipped  with  loading  devices, 
which  are  located  centrally  in  the 
core  room  between  the  two  sand  bins, 
and  are  serviced  by  two  operators 
The  core  oven,  sand  mixers  and  sand 
bins,  together  with  wash  and  lockej 
rooms  and  storage  for  oil,  flour,  pitch 
and  compound,  utilize  approximately 
30'  of  the  75'  bay.  The  balance  ol 
the  bay  is  devoted  to  core  making, 
and  is  serviced  by  four  3 -ton  45 
floor  -  controlled  cranes.  Transfei 
tracks  extend  from  the  core  room  int<j 
the  main  molding  bay  for  the  deliv 
ery  of  cores  to  the  main  bay  of  the 
foundry. 

The  main  molding  floor,  75'  x 
425',  is  served  by  two  30-ton  and 
two  10-ton  cranes  having  a  hooa 
height  of  34'.  The  material  yard  is 
served  by  two  60'  span  10-ton  cranes 
having  a  hook  height  of  40'.  The 
brass  room  is  to  be  served  by  a  34^ 
span  Clevland  tramrail  having  a  cross 
travel  of  75'  and  a  hook  height  of 
20'. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  encoun 
tered  in  securing  all  of  the  cranes  for 
the  foundry.  In  order  to  facilitate  th 
coring-up  procedure  and  to  make  the 
few  overhead  cranes  available  foi 
main  foundry  operations,  portable 
car  type  jib  cranes  were  developed, 
which  can  be  operated  from  the] 
Speedslinger  track  or  from  auxiliary 
tracks  back  of  the  several  pits  where! 
they  are  used.  The  portable  jib 
cranes  are  powered  with  air  hoists 
and  are  so  designed  as  to  be  removed 
from  the  Speedslinger  track  by  the 
overhead  cranes  to  the  auxiliary 
tracks  back  of  the  several  pits. 

In  order  to  conserve  further  the 
usage  of  overhead  cranes,  all  pits  are 
equipped  with  an  ingenious  clamping 
device  developed  by  Arthur  Knutson, 
foundry  superintendent,  so  that  the 
copes  can  be  clamped  down  in  a  few: 
minutes. 

Heating  and  ventilation  control  are 
accomplished  by  a  complete  unit  en- 
gineered by  the  Atlas  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Company,  San  Francisco. 
The  heaters  are  fired  with  oil  burners 
and  are  thermostatically  controlled 
for  temperature. 
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LUNCHEON  TENDERED  BY  THE 

PROPELLER  CLUB  —  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

AT 

THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE  CONFERENCE 

THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA  NEW  YORK 

OCTOBER    14.    1943 


///mi, 
-  ////ere 


A/ew  Pacific  @oa*t 

ri nance 


Ofti 


cat 


Lieutenant    (j.g.)    I  'ani  I    ! 
an,  USNR,  has  recently   bd 
ainted  Pacific  Coast  Finano    Officer 
»r  the  Training  Org  of  the 

/ar  Shipping  Administration. 
Lieutenant  Coleman,    i   nam 
ranciscan,  began  his   -       -  : 
928  when  he  sailed  as  purser  on  the 
rge  passenger  liner-   of   the   Grace 
ine.     He  continued   on    the   sea    i< 


a    per-  I      ' 

instructor   in 
:|     i      taught 
ies  particular  to  the  office  ol 
Merchant  Marine. 

sioned  in  the 

(       s  niber. 

i   ed  on  a  U.  S.  Army 


IOVEMBER 


!  94  3 


the  War   Department.    Pur:: 

the  fi: 

lland  in  April,   194 

-:s  Jurinsi  th  ■*  this 

turnin  malfl. 
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Matlniklp '5 

Mat^tiaU    'Pepaltment 


New  Marinship  Executive 
E.    J.    RISING,    the    newly-appointed    Materials 
Manager   of    Marinship    Corporation,    Sausalito, 
tanker  yard. 


Marinship  Corporation  of  Sausa- 
lito, California,  has  recently  set  up  a 
reorganization  of  its  purchasing  and 
expediting  and  stores  divisions  as  a 
Materials  Department  under  one  re- 
sponsible  head. 

The  newly  appointed  Materials 
Department  Manager  is  E.  J.  Rising, 
who  now  has  the  important  task  of 
directing  and  coordinating  the  activi- 


E.  F.  MILLER,  Marinship  Purchasing  and  Expediting  Manager 


ties  of  the  firm  in  these  three  vital 
functions. 

Under  Mr.  Rising  and  heading  up 
purchasing  and  expediting  is  E.  F. 
Miller,  while  the  stores  division  is 
headed  hy  R.  E.  Duba. 

The  new  organization  promises  a 


R.  E.   DUBA,  Marinship  Manager  of  Stores 


streamlined  management  in  the  pn 
curement,  delivery  and  storage  of  a 
materials  and  equipment  for  Mark 
ship's  large  ship  construction  pre 
gram. 

Trade  Notes 

Boyle  Manufacturing  Compan 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Pacific  Coast  ligh 
weight  steel-fabricating  subsidiar 
announced  the  change  of  its  name  I 
United  States  Steel  Products  Cor 
pany,  effective  September  23,   194 

U.  S.  Steel  Products  Company  h; 
contracted  to  purchase  the  manufa 
turing  assets  of  The  Petroleum  Ire 
Works  Company,  a  subsidiary 
American  Republics  Corporation, 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  Be 
jamin  F.  Fairless,  U.  S.  Steel  Pre; 
dent. 

The  Petroleum  Iron  Works  Cor 
pany  has  manufacturing  plants  loca 
ed  near  Sharon,  Pennsylvania  and 
Port  Arthur  and   Beaumont,  Tex; 
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lose  Construction 
Company 

■2  the  pari 

..  .  . 

■  >r  the  H.iii 
J   established  themselves  .a   their 
location,  Berth  l 
Since  that   time  the  company 
lilt  up  .1  large  marine  depart 
lent,  .it  present  doing  .i  considerable 
the  heavy  lift   work   in  the 
arbor  and  operating  a  fl 
oats    T  hej  h  <      1  crow  of  th 
impotent  divers  on   the  coast  and 
uring   the   present    war  emergency 
branches  of  the   marine  depart 
ent  are  operating  24  hours  .1  Jay. 
The  company  has  constructed  re 
nr  facilities  and  marine  ways  for 
pbuilding  concerns  in  the  area  and 
done  considerable  dredging 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  Har 
nrs  under  direction   of  the   Federal 
overnment. 

The  company  maintains  a  gunite 
epartment  which,  as  subcontractor, 
en  active  throughout  Southern 
lalifornia.  Gunite  is  the  pneumatic 
lacing  <<i  concrete  and  is  used  ad- 
tntageously  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
uildings,  construction  and  rep  1 
ocks  and  piling,  reservoirs,  fete 

The   general   partners  are  W.  A. 

)hnson,  who  needs  no  introduction 

construction  men  on  this  or  the 

1st  coast,  and  Vern  D.  Case,  who 

as  been  connected  with  construction 


work  tor  the  pasl  23  yean  on  the 
Pacific 

The  technical  personnel  are  Harry 
( last,  general  manage]  W  I  I  Smith, 
marine  department .  I  \V  Freeman, 
gunite  department:  and  E.  L.  Silver. 
dredging  department.  All  ol  these 
men  have  at  least  25  years  experience 
in  their  respective  fields.  Comptroller 

of  the  company  is  B.  Mackmnon  who 

n  connected  with  Paciti 
industries  for  the  last  ten 


Ralph  E.   Manns,  prsident  of  the  Ralph  E.  Manns  Compony,  Wilminijfon,  California 


Some  Recent 
Production    Awards 

w.nicn    Sic  in.    Pump   Company, 
Inc,     I   Warren    M 

iber  7,  held  presentatioi 
monies     of     the     Army     NV  I 

Award  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
organisation  in  honor  of  their  out 
standing  production  ol  v 

I  h.    Edwards  and  Company,   In- 
corporated,   N 

recently  received  I  Kith 

the  Al  ird  and  the 

Maritime    "M"    Award,    an    unusual 

practically   timull 

Marine  Refrigeration 
Representative 

Ralph  I  .  Manns  <  ompan] 

Wilming 

the   marine   - 
tentative  lor  The  t 
of    tli 
They  specialize  in  marii 

lion   work,  doing 

in  the  install  and  repair 

ol'  all  makes  ,,|  equipment  in  the 
commercial  Held. 

The    romp  -  'd    in    the 

install  i( 

equipment     in 

stalled    on    all    sir;  nit    at 

ition, 

Standard    Shipbuil  ration 

!  Marinship  Cor- 
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George  E.  Swett,  G 
Co.,    dictates    to    his 


Manager,  George  E.  Swett 
tary,    Mrs.    Edith    Bitgood. 


When  faced  with  getting  immed 
ate  results  the  present  day  instrui 
tions  to  steamship  operating  depari 
ments  is  "Try  Swett,"  which  is  prol 
ably  the  main  reason  why  the  firm  c 
George  E.  Swett  6?  Company  hs 
boosted  its  batting  average  of  wn 
efforts  to  unprecedented  heights. 

Starting  in  October,  197.0,  in 
small  way,  the  company  has  move 
along  constantly  to  its  present  pop 
tion  as  one  of  the  leading  marine  d 
gineering  contracting  concerns  in  th 
national  shipbuilding  picture. 

The  firm  fulfills  a  definite  special 
ised  engineering  service  for  Easter 
manufacturers.  Imagine  the  situatio 
if  each  manufacturer  engaged  in  suf 
plying  marine  machinery  to  Califoi 
ma  was  to  attempt  to  furnish  his  ow 
staff  of  engineers!  Certainly  it  woul 
bring  about  impractical  demands  o 
manpower,  and  would  boost  costs  be 
yond  reason. 


M&iine-Dndu.5tiiaL  Supply    7itm 

Unified  fie*  J^tlntQ  Wat   2^ioit 


Left  to  right.  W 
cashier;  Bill  Kinney, 
chief  storekeeper;  G 
John  Daws,   service 
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ump  department  manager;  Edith  Bitgood.  stenographer;  Leighton  Stone,  mechanical  engineer; 
iuperintendent;  Leota  Royce.  cost  accountant;  Fred  Murdock.  sales  engineer;  Doris  Cummings 
»ett,  General  Manager;  Sally  Farquhar,  billing  clerk;  Herb  Southworth.  chief  engineer;  Mrs.  Ir 
ouise  Caneveri,   head   bookkeeper,   and   Fred  Esser.  superintendent  of  construction. 


Anderson,  assistan' 
hier;  Walter  Keates 
Beals,  stenographer 
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The  Swett  personnel  is 
lit    efficient    organization 
sera  and  mechanics,  maintain* 
stalling  and  servicing  refrigei 
id  air  conditioning  systems  aboard 
ip     During  the  present  emergency 
-.utK.illv  .ill  the  installation  work  oi 
irgo  refrigeration  conversion  ind  re- 
ur  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay   I 
fitted  by  the  Swett  Company 
A  Repair  Parts  Service  for  th<  se 
nnmodities  handled  and  installed  is 
iven  particular  attention 
vent.-ry  of  parts  and  supplies  13  car- 
ed in  San  Francisco. 
Some  nt"  the  lines  handled  by  the 
wett   organization   have  been   with 
iem  almost  from  their  beginning  in 
920.  while  others  have  been  added 
time  went  on  to  meet  Pacifii   I 
•mands    for    a    greater    variety   of 
roducts.    Following  is  a  list  oi  the 
jmpanies  represented  locally  by  the 


GEORGE   E.    SWETT 
Generol    Manoqer 


A/avy   V&t]  geUlrtation 


Since  first  introduced  in  1922, 
Javy  Day  has  been  celebrated  on  the 
7th  of  October  each  year,  under  the 
usp.ees  of  the  Navy  League  ol  the 
Inited  States.  This  date  is  th 
iversary  of  the  birth  of  President 
heodore  Roosevelt— so  much  nl 
^hosc  life  was  devoted  to  establish- 
jlg  a  sound  naval  policy  for  this  na- 

3n. 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  U.  S 
>ort  of  Los  Angeles  Long  Beach, 
oined  with  the  Navy  League  at  a 
unchcon  meeting  held  at  the  Bilt- 
nore  Bowl,  Los  Angeles,  to  celebrate 
he  occasion,  at  which  time  the  Hon- 
,rable  James  V.  Forrestal  I 
secretary  of  the  Navy,  spoke  to  tne 
fathering. 

In  San  Francisco,  Navy  Day  kinch- 
in was  held  at  the  Commercial  Club 


,red    by    the    San     I 
Chamber    of    Commerce     the    San 
Francisco     Commercial      Club,      the 

Navy   1  '■  Unitcd  " 

,,nd    the    Junior    Chamber    ol    I 

merce. 
Honored  guest  and  speaker  of  this 
,n  was  Vice  Admiral  John  W 
Greenslade.  USN,  Commandant  12th 

Naval    District.   Commander    ol    the 
\\\  stern  Sea  Frontier. 

In    Oakland.    Lake    Merrill 
the    scene    of    a  spectacular    naval 
„  and  ceremony  with  all 
branches  of  the   N  ■  »"J- 

The    festivities   were   climaxed 

banquet    at    the :    Hote 
a«  -hich  Vice  Admiral 

honor. 


dime  - 

I      | 
ningham  Line),  l 

Piutton  Mitchel 

1941 

\'>:a 

1941 


Substitution   of   Manila    Rope 
In  Shipping 

id  elimination  ol  manila 

tor  mi 

ship    I 

tuted  by  th 
Commi 

! 

fiber    ■ 

„lir.,l  |..  s.   I.md.  chairman 

Comnr-  ,  , 

lacing   ni.ni'' 

months,   th 

ind  one-half  mi  lion 

All   re- 

the  shortage  m  in 

Phiup- 
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I:    NOVEMBER 


I  943 


Hon.  Roger  Lapham,  Mayor-Elect  of  San  Francisco, 
addressing  the  October  meeting. 


4jijk  Jli^ku  oft 

OctoltQt  Meetlna 


Highlighting  the  October  meeting 
of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  Pro- 
peller Club  was  an  outline  of  the 
colorful  history  of  San  Francisco's 
world-famed  "Trade  Gateway"  as 
given  by  Mayoralty  Candidate  Roger 
Lapham,  dean  of  the  city's  shipping 
circles. 

In  a  strictly  non-political  talk  Mr. 
Lapham  briefed  possible  courses  of 
action  to  increase  the  already  vital 
importance  of  San  Francisco  as  a 
major  world  port.  Early  in  his  talk 
before  the  group  assembled  in  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel  he  pointed  out  that 
"running  for  political  office  is  a  lib- 
eral education,  and  should  be  com- 
pulsory for  every  businessman." 

The  "Press  Day"  meeting,  honor- 
ing members  of  the  Marine  press,  was 
presided  over  by  Vice  President  Fred 
Doelker,  local  head  of  the 
Line.  Secretary  Eugene  Hoffman 
read  greetings  from  President  Hugh 
Gallagher  who  had  been  called  out 
of  town  and  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

Bern  DeRochie,  "executive  officer" 
on  the  bridge  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view, introduced  the  members  of  the 
Marine  press  present  at  the  meeting 
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and  cleaned  up  the  remaining  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  recent  Pro- 
peller   Club    Golf    Tournament    by 


awarding    a     handsome    trophy 
Stewart  Mudge  of  the  General  Elec 
trie  Company's  Marine  Division. 

Messrs.  Mayard,  Coakley  and 
Welch,  members  of  the  State  Boarc 
of  Harbor  Commissioners,  were  in 
troduced,  and  in  turn  presented  the 
board's  technical  aides  present  at  the 
gathering. 
Candidates  for  1944 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  Unite! 
States,  Port  of  San  Francisco,  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  appointed  by 
President  Hugh  Gallagher  and  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Harry  Ewing,  Chair- 
man; Bernard  DeRochie,  George  Jor- 
dan, Ralph  Myers  and  Captain 
Henry  Blackstone,  have  reported  the 
following  list  of  candidates  for  next 
year's  officers  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  to  be  voted  on| 
at  the  Club's  Annual  Meeting  sched-i 
uled  for  noon,  November  17,  at  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel. 

President,  Fred  Doelker;  1st  Vice 
President,  George  A.  Amies ;  2nd 
Vice  President,  W.  J.  Bush;  ?rd  Vice 
President,  Harry  Ewing;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Eugene  F.  Hoffman. 

The  Board  of  Governors  are:  Onel 
Year  Governors:  George  A.  Armes, 
John  Davidson,  K.  H.  Donavin,  Johnji 
Greany,  Robert  D.  Spear;  Two  Year 
Governors:  Fred  Doelker,  W.  JJ 
Bush,  Harry  Ewing,  Chas  L. 
Wheeler,  A.  B.  Poole;  Three  Year : 
Governors:  Hugh  Gallagher.  Carroll 
Reeves,  Joe  Geary,  Ed  Crossan,  WJ 
Edgar  Martin. 


THIS  IS  NOT  A  DUET! 

ur  left,  Bern  DeRochie  is  introducing  to  Propellers'  the  members  of 
Marine  Press.  Club  Secretory  Eugene  Hoffman  is  reading  greetings 
President  Hugh  Gallagher. 
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Frank  H.  Evers  Passes 

The  host  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances of  Frank  H.  Evers  were  shocked 
at  recent  news  of  his  sudden  unex- 
pected death. 

Mr.  Evers,  Principal  Surveyor  for 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  passed  away  in  his 
sleep  on  October  11,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness, at  the  age  of  76. 

He  was  born  March  16,  1867,  in 
Plymouth,  England,  and  started  his 
colorful  career  as  an  apprentice 
aboard  a  British  tramp  steamer  where 
he  worked  up  to  the  position  of  Chief 
Engineer.  During  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  he  was  chief  engineer  on 
British  steamers  plying  the  China 
trade.  His  favorite  tale  was  of  steam- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  Pohai  during  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  to  unload  horses  at 
Taku  Bar  so  close  under  the  Chinese 
guns  that  they  couldn't  be  brought 
to  bear  on  his  ship. 

FRANK  H.  EVERS 


After  leaving  the  sea  in  1900,  Mr. 
Evers  was  associated  with  the  late 
Captain  H.  H.  Watson  as  an  engineer 
surveyor  and  was  superintending  en- 
gineer for  the  Union  Oil  Company; 
also  was  instrumental  in  laying  the 
first  oil  pipeline  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  was  also  a  pioneer  in  developing 
pressure  oil  burners  for  ships,  and 
played  an  important  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Pacific  Coast  oil  tank- 
ers. In  1916,  he  designed  and  built 
seven  tankers  for  the  Pan  American 
Petroleum  and  Transport  Company. 

Mr.  Evers  often  claimed  that  he 
was  living  on  borrowed  time  for  he 
was  aboard  the  S.  S.  Progresso  when 
she  blew  up  at  the  dock  of  the  Fulton 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  on  De- 
cember 3,  1902.  He  was  blown  into 
the  bay  and  rescued  by  a  passing  tug. 

Later  he  was  appointed  a  non-ex- 
clusive surveyor  for  the  Bureau  of 
Shipping  in  1901  and  Principal  Sur- 
veyor in  charge  of  the  Bureau  Office 
at  San  Francisco,  January  15,  1918, 
remaining  in  that  capacity  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Anne 
M.  Evers;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  W. 
Bowen  Marks  of  Sacramento,  and 
two  sons,  Dr.  Graham  Evers  and 
Kenneth  Evers,  both  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  funeral  on  October  1 3  was  fol- 
lowed by  cremation  at  Woodlawn 
Cemetery. 

Veteran  APL  Employee  Passes 

w.  F.  "Jimmy"  Arndt,  veteran 
employee  of  the  American  President 
Lines  and  its  predecessor  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Lines,  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Redwood  City,  October  8, 
following  a  sudden  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Arndt  joined  the  Robert  Dol- 
lar Company  at  Chungking,  China, 
as    assistant    manager    in    1924    and 


spent  most  of  his  20  years  in  the 
shipping  business  in  various  posts  in 
the  Orient.  He  was  acting  General 
Agent  for  the  American  President 
Lines  at  Hongkong  when  the  Jap' 
anese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  was 
interned  with  other  American  citi- 
zens in  Hongkong.  He  was  among 
the  first  group  of  Nationals  to  be  ex^ 
changed  on  the  Steamer  Gripsholm 
seven  months  later,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1942,  returned  to  Redwood 
City  to  join  his  wife  and  ten-year' 
old  daughter,  Rosemarie,  who  sur' 
vive  him. 

The  mechanical  packing  industry, 
has  lost  one  of  its  prominent  chemical 
engineers  and  inventors  in  the  acci-i 
dental  death  of  Dr.  Charles  P.  Teeple, 
vice  president  and  director  of  re- 
search of  the  Crane  Packing  Com-, 
pany.  He  pioneered  numerous  im-i 
provements  and  is  widely  recognized 
for  his  notable  contributions  to  the 
development  of  modern  industry.  He 
held  a  doctor's  degree  in  metallurgy 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers  and  Illuminating 
Engineers  Society. 

On  October  16,  Lewis  A.  Depp- 
man  became  port  engineer  for  Sudden 
6?  Christenson.  He  recently  served 
with  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, handling  conversion  and  repairs. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Government,  he 
was  chief  engineer  aboard  the  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  when  the  vessel  oper- 
ated for  the  Dollar  Line. 

Rear  Admiral  James  A.  Alger,  U. 

S.  Coast  Guard,  retired,  has  been  re- 
cently appointed  Special  Representa- 
tive of  the  Coordinator  for  Ship  Re- 
pair and  Conversion,  for  the  West 
Coast.  His  headquarters  are  155  San- 
some  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  Cali- 
fornia. 


In  the  Service 


Stafford    I  larlow . 
by  t hi-   Army,   has    joim   I   I 
Shipping  Administration  in  I 
■dei    as    assist  int    t       Edward    M 
Harms 

Harlow  is  well   known  in   Pacific 
purine  circles  as  he  was  assistant  di- 
trict  manager  tor  the  American  H.i 
waiian  Steamship  Company's  1 
Seles  Offices  tor  the  past  twei  i 
ycar- 

Captain  Giles  C.  Stcdm.m,  I 
is  now  commanding  officer  ol  the 
U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  N.  Y.  He  succeeded 
Captain  James  H.  Tomb,  who  re 
Kntly  retired. 

Captain  S  ted  man  is  known  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  well  as  on  the  At 
lantie  as  he  was  skipper  on  the  liner 
America,  the  liner  Washington  and 
the  Manhattan 

Congratulations  were  sent  by 
scores  of  friends  of  Captain  John 
Backlund,  skipper  of  the  schooner  C. 
S.  Holmes,  when  the  Navy  an- 
nounced he  had  been  promoted  to 
Lieutenant  Commander. 

Owner  of  the  C.  S.  Holmes  since 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  late  Cap 
tain  Jack  Backlund.  Sr.,  he  plied  his 
craft  in  the  Arctic  fur  trade  and  the 
salmon  fishing  industry  for  years 
Last  year  the  craft  was  taken  over  by 
the  Government  and  is  now  serving 
as  a  barge. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Backlund 
has  been  in  Atlantic  duty  for  the  past 
year. 

Mariners  who  know  the  waters  oi 
the  Far  North  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that   an   old   shipmate   has   just    won 
high   recognition    from   his   Govern 
ment  for  forty  years  exemplar 
ice.    Chief  Warrant  Officer  William 
A.  "Bill"  Woods,  who  -ailed  on  the 
old  revenue  cutter  Beai   for  so  many 
seasons  on  patrol  from  Oakland  Har- 
bor to  the  Bering  Sea,  h; 
Lieutenant    of    the     United 
Navy. 

"Bill"  had  been  retired  wh 
Japs  struck  Pearl  Harbor     Ba. 
service  he  went.  He 
informed  men  on  Alaska: 
well  as  a   genuine 
Coast  Guard  officer 
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San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 
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Francisco  Bar  Pilots  Association  an 

8    the    following    well  known 

masters  as  being  confirmed  as  new 
members  of  the  Association  follow- 

ing   the  appointment   bv   Governor 

Earl  Warren  For  the  duration  ><\ 
the  war  all  the  San  Francisco  Bo 
Pilots  are  members  ot  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  and  are 
stantly  piloting  ships  in  and  out  of 
the  Golden  ; 

The  new  appointees  are:  A.  II. 
Koshkin,  2219  Forty  third  Avenue; 
F.  C.  Gaidsick.  675  Twentieth  Ave 
nue;  John  C.  Murphy,  Field  Hotel. 
.,11  of  San  Francisco.  B.  C.  Parker, 
tville;  and  L  A.  Rasmutaea, 
522  Crofton  Avenue.  Oakland,  Cali 
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C.  H.  Matson  Passes 
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F.    B.    DeLONG. 
Newly    appointed    Vice    President    and    General 
Manager  of  Sales  for  Columbia  Steel  Company. 

New  Office  in  the  Navy 

The  Navy  recently  announced  the 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Navy  Public  Relations  for 
the  West  Coast  with  Commander  Al- 
fred J.  Bolton  in  charge. 

The  new  office,  to  be  located  in  Los 
Angeles,  will  coordinate  naval  public 
relations  activities  in  the  11th,  12th 
and    13  th   Naval    Districts    and    the 


Western  and  Northwestern  Sea  Fron- 
tiers. 

The  promising  career  of  William 
T.  Holtbuer,  age  46,  well-known 
North  Pacific  steamship  executive, 
was  ended  by  his  unexpected  death 
following  a  heart  attack  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  on  October  10. 

He  had  been  associated  with  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company 
since  1932,  and  only  a  week  before 
his  untimely  death,  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  district  oper- 
ating manager,  with  headquarters  in 
Portland,  according  to  announcement 
by  Charles  L.  Wheeler,  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager. 

Captain  R.  E.  Moon  has  recently 
been  transferred  from  Portland  to 
San  Francisco  to  be  port  captain  for 
Moore-McCormick  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  is  at  present  renewing  old 
acquaintances  in  the  Bay  Area's  mari- 
time world.  He  has  been  with  the 
concern  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  skip- 
pers in  the  company's  service. 


Veteran  Machinery 

Inspector  Dies 


James  Carroll,  first  senior  electrical  inspector  for  the  Maritime  Commission 
of  Moore  Dry  Dock  Compony,  Oakland.  Calif.,  exchanges  a  check  for  war 
bonds  with  F  E.  Ready,  manager  of  the  Broadway-Grand  Avenue  Branch  of 
the  Bank  of  America. 
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FRED  CHRISTIE 

Officials  of  Marinship  Corporation 
recently  reported  the  death  of  Fred 
(A.  J.)  Christie,  on  October  -!.  He 
had  been  Principal  Machinery  Ira 
spector  with  Marinship  since  the  cor- 
poration's beginning. 

New  Fiberglas  Manager 

Of  Pacific  Coast  Aggregates 

Grant  Austin  is  the  new  manager 
of  Fiberglas  Products  Division  of 
Pacific  Coast  Aggregates,  Inc.,  ac- 
cording to  recent  announcement  by 
the  company. 

Gayle  R.  Dutton  and  Chester  A. 
Leighton,  formerly  the  manager  and 
assistant  manager  of  this  Division, 
are  no  longer  connected  with  the 
company. 

Appointment  of  A.  N.  Morton, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  produc- 
tion for  Mack  Manufacturing  Corp., 
as  a  member  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee for  the  automotive,  farm  and 
tractor  liquid-cooled  gasoline  engine 
industry,  has  been  announced  by  the 
War  Production  Board  from  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Morton  was  appointed 
production  chief  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Mack  Trucks,  Inc., 
in  February  and  became  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Mack  Manufac- 
turing Corp.  recently. 
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JOSEPH  T.  HARE 
dely  known  and  papular  veteron  of  many 
in  in  the  engine  room.  Joseph  T.  Hare  is  now 
ding  at  anchor"  tor  the  duration.  Mr.  Hare 
now  Local  Manager  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
for  the  Division  of  Maintenance  and  Repairs  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration.  He  came  to 
iob  well  qualified  after  his  long  term  of  sea 
f  as  steamship  engineer. 


New  Plywood  Executive 

Lawrence    Ottinger,    president    "I 
the  United  State-  Plywod  Corpora 
turn,  recently  announced  the  appoint 
ment  of  Clay  Brown  as  assistant  to 
the    president    of    the    Corporation 
The  new  executive  has  spent  his  en- 
ire    business   career   in    the   lumber, 
plywood    and    allied    wood    products 
lines,    commencing    with   the    Long 
Bell  Lumber  Company  in  Kansas  City 
nd    also    serving    the    company    at 
Longview,    Washington.      He     left 
Long-Bell  to  join  the  M.  6?  M  Wi h   1 
working  Company,  of  Portland.  Ore- 
gon, as  General  Sales  Manager.    Re- 
cently he  served  with  Smith  Wood 
Products,   Inc.,  likewise  of   Portland, 
vice-president  and  manager  ot  the 
Plywood   Division. 

Recognized    as   one   of   the   coun- 
try's    leading     expert-     on     aircraft 
woods,  spar  materials  and  plywood. 
he   is   widely   known    by   his   cover 
age  of  the  major  wood  products  mar- 
kets of  the   United    States,   particu- 
larly along  the  Pacific  Coast.    Before 
the    war,^  he    visited    England 
France    inducing    foreign    buyers 
increase  their  purchases  of  American 
woods.    Both  the  British  and  Frc: 
Governments    bough!     V\ 
woods  for  use  in  the  v 
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Kelvin-White    Company    Wins 
New   Maritime   Award 

The  Kelvin  ir  Wilfrid  0    V. 
Comp* 

manufactun  i  ••  mal  equip 

ment,  have  recently  been  award 
the    Mantim 
Star  to  be  added   to  their  Maritime 

M       Pennant 
continued  achievement  in  completing 
wartime    schedule-    in    the    manutae 
ture   and   delivery   ot    merchant    -hip 
component-  " 

Wilfrid  O  White,  president  of  the 
Kelvin  White  Company,  began  man 
ufacturing  and  selling  compa 
binnacles,  and  other  navigational 
equipment  in  1900  The  volume  of 
business  has  constantly  incn 
Today,  production  has  been  convert 
ed   100  per  cent  to  the  armed  I 

B    Doane,   treasurer,   is   in 
charge  of  production, 

Whitley   B.  Moore   Made 
Director  of  Soles  at  Timken 

Officers  of  The  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Company  recently  an 
nounced  the  appointment  I  W  lutl.\ 
B.  Moore  as  Director  ot  Sales  for  all 
divisions  of  the  company,  including 
industrial,  automotive,  railroad 

1  and  tube,  and  rock  bit 
H     ^  to  be  succeeded  in  his  i  • 
position  of  General  Ma.iae.cr. 
0f  the  Timken  Steel  and  Tub 
-ion  by  C.  H.  McCoUam. 

Whitley  B  Moore  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in 
with  a  degree  in  mechanical  engineer 
,ed  in  the  Navy  during 
-t  war.  Immediately  after  the 
war  he  came  with  the  Timkei 
pany  where  he  worked  in  tl, 

anient    until    I":  I 

when 
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Jimmie  Dean  (right), 
managing  partner  of 
Dean  and  Hoffman, 
Long  Beach  distribu- 
tors of  the  ventilators, 
explains  operation  to 
his  plant  engineer. 


Every  mariner  who  has  gone  to  sea 
as  shipmate  to  marine  ventilators  of 
the  orthodox  cowl  or  circular  types 
knows  that  under  certain  conditions 
of  wind  these  ventilators,  instead  of 
exhausting  the  foul  air  from  a  space, 


actually  induce  a  draft  of  air  into  the 
space,  backing  up  the  foul  air  and 
often  spoiling  the  work  of  ventilating 
fans. 

A  few  years  back,  the  G.  C.  Brei- 
dert  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  after  much 


Pu  ttlna 
in  Aiatlne 


scientific    reasearch    in    aeronautics 
brought  out  a  ventilating  head  of  rev  ; 
olutionary  design,  which  they  manu  I 
facture  and  sell  under  the  trade  name  I 
Breidert-Air-X-Hauster. 

Under  tests,  on  buildings  all  over! 
America  and  on  many  types  of  ships 
covering  the  "Seven  Seas,"  this  venti-l 
lating  head  has  demonstrated  that  it 
converts   the    power   of   any   breere  ■ 
blowing  in  any  direction  into  a  posi-j 
tive  suction  force  that  achieves  stand- 
ards  of   ventilating   efficiency   never] 
before  approached. 

The  marine  type  of  the  company's 
ventilator  has  been  installed  and  is  in 
satisfactory  service  on  Maritime  Com- 
mission cargo  vessels  of  all  types,  onJ 
naval  and  naval  auxiliary  craft  builf 
on  both  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
Our  illustrations  show  a  variety  on 
such  installations. 

In  the  wind  tunnel  of  the  Smith 
Emery  testing  laboratories,  San  Fnnv 
cisco,  this  ventilator  was  tested  under 
varying  velocities  and  angles  of  air 
current  ranging  from  0  to  10  mph 
and  from  30  per  cent  off  the  vertical 
upward  through  six  angles  to  the  ver- 
tical downward.  The  average  veloc- 
ity of  air  sucked  out  through  the 
throat  ranged  from  175  fpm  with  a 
breeze  blowing  10  mph.  These  veloc- 
ities are  substantially  higher  in  both 
instances  than  those  claimed  by  the 
manufacturer;  in  fact,  at  the  10-mph 
breeze  they  are  50  per  cent  higher. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  in  tests 
in  other  wind  tunnels. 
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Bulkhead  type  ventilator  on  deck  house 
of  frigate  at  Wilmington  outfitting  yard 
of  Consolidated  Steel  Co. 
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There  are  no  moving  parts     noth 

ing  to  ■j.ci  out  nt  order     No  fan  is 

i  rv  under  ordinary  conditions 

k    drafts   are    p. i-sihle    under 

any  condition 

Thus   .1    dependable    precision    in 
strument  whose  performance  is  pre 
dictable    under    given    com  lii 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  un 
predictable  cowl, 

Another  very  important  advantage 
i<  it-  blackout  ability  No  light  is 
transmitted  through  its  equipment, 
this,  and  also  because 
water  will  nut  splash  through  it.  it 
rinJ-  very  useful  application  as  .1  port 
hole  ventilator  or  as  a  deck  ventilator 
For  cramped  quarters  on  Navy  and 
Army  auxiliary  .  rafl 

In  ships  nl  convoys  traveling 
blacked -out,  the  ordinary  ventilating 
heads  have  to  he  blanked  off  to  keep 
any  interior  lighting  of  quarteis  from 
showing  positions  to  lurking  subma- 


A    ventilator 
stalled    on    the 
deck    of    a    trlqo 
Consolidated 


Rir.ht:  Another  I 
the    ventilator 

friqatc 


Left:  A  ventilator  on 
the  cjalley  smolestoch 
of  a  frigate  at  Con- 
solidated yard 
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Marinship  Corporation  has  in- 
creased the  life  expectancy  of  rubber 
tires  on  heavy  equipment  in  its  Sau- 
salito  shipyard  by  more  than  300  per 
cent  by  installing  unique  steel  tire 
guards  on  all  Ross  Carriers,  mobile 
cranes,  trucks  and  trailers. 

Six  months  ago  the  average  life  of 
a  heavy  duty  tire  in  the  Marinship 
yard  was  approximately  30  per  cent 
of  normal  expectancy,  due  to  constant 
snagging  and  tearing  of  casings  on 
projecting  steel.  Since  installation  of 
protective  steel  guards,  this  life  ex- 
pectancy has  been  increased  to  90  per 
cent  of  normal.  Purchasing  Division 
records  substantiate  this  startling  fact 
by  showing  a  two-thirds  cut  in  the 
number  of  replacement  tires  required 
monthly. 

Credit  for  this  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in   prolonging    the    service   of 


critical  rubber  goes  to  the  yard's 
Transportation  Committtee,  formed 
in  February,  1943,  in  response  to  a 
directive  from  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation.  First  action  of  the 
Committee  was  to  survey  the  condi- 
tion of  all  rubber  tires  on  transporta- 
tion equipment,  and  results  showed 
that  practically  every  tire  had  deep 
gashes  from  contact  with  sharp  pieces 
of  steel.  In  some  instances,  tires  had 
to  be  replaced  after  alarmingly  short 
periods  of  service — on  some  the  tread 
was  barely  worn. 

Ross  carriers  operating  in  the  steel 
yard  received  first  attention.  A  for- 
ward buffer  guard  was  designed  to 
protect  against  head-on  contact,  and 
wheel  disks  were  installed  to  protect 
the  side  walls.  After  testing  on  a  sin- 
gle Carrier,  results  were  so  successful 


Nails,  pieces  of  welding  rods 
and  other  small  pieces  of  metal 
have  accounted  for  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  punctures  and  blow- 
outs on  the  tires  of  Marinship's 
heavy  in-yard  equipment.  The 
In-Yard  Transportation  Commit- 
tee, knowing  this  to  be  a  very 
serious  problem,  conceived  the 
Electro  Magnet  Road  Cleaner. 
This  machine,  as  the  picture 
shows,  has  collected  a  large 
amount  of  this  waste  material. 
The  actual  designing  and  con- 
construction  work  was  done  by 
Walter  Till  of  the  Maintenance 
Garage  and  F.  Rees  of  the  Main- 
tenance Electrical  Division. 
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that  similar  equipment  was  installed 
on  all  Ross. Carriers. 

The  wheel  disks  were  then  adapted 
to  crane,  truck  and  trailer  wheels,  and 
at  the  present  time  every  piece  of 
rubber-tired  mobile  equipment  in  the 
yard  has  a  full  set  of  these  protective 
disks. 

Two  other  steps  were  taken  to  in- 
sure long  life  for  transportation  rub- 
ber. Every  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
vide ample  clearance  on  all  yard  road- 
ways for  mobile  equipment  by  more 
systematic  storage  of  steel  and  other 
supplies.  Also  an  Electro-magnet 
road  cleaner  was  designed  and  con- 
structed to  keep  roadways  free  from 
nails  and  other  sharp  metal  objects. 
Operation  of  this  machine  has  re- 
sulted in  a  70  per  cent  decrease  in 
punctures. 
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Thi-    Marinship    Transportation 

.  mrmttee  has  been  commended  by 

]   Office  ol  Defense  Transportation 

its  initiative  .md  resourcefulness 

helping  to  conserve  the  nation's 
:  tical  stock  of  rubber.   Memk  i 
I:    Committee    are    Fred    Sargent, 
I  ansportation  and   Maintenance 

pager;  J.  G.  Hutchinson  and  G.  O 

Hie,  Purchasing   Division;  Walter 
1 1,  Garage  Superintendent;  and  Sam 

ter.  Employee  Transportation  and 
'  tK>ning  Supervisor. 


Lumber  carriers  used  throughout 
the  Marinship  yard  hove  been 
equipped  with  these  steel  protec- 
tive guards  and  wheel  disks,  with 
a  resulting  substantial  decrease 
in  tire  replacement  purchases. 


Sam  Lester  (right),  coordinator 
of  Marinshlp's  tire  conservation 
program,  inspects  gashes  mode 
in  the  tire  of  a  lumber  carrier  by 
contact  with  steel  plates  prior  to 
installation  of  protective  steel 
tire  guards  and  disks. 
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At 'aline  £xchanae 


by  W.  A.  Cremer 


COASTWISE 

R.  F.  Burley— McCormick  S.  S.  Co. 
G.  V.  Cooley — Araer.  Haw.  S.  S.  Co. 
H.   C.   Cantelow — Marine  Terminal  Assn. 
|.     f.     Geary  —  Lillick,    Geary,    Olsen    6? 

Charles 
M.  D.  McCarl— Port  of  Oakland 
R.   W.  Myers — Shipowners  Assn.   of  Pac. 

Coast 
H.  Ohm — Port  of  Stockton 
R.   J.   Ringwood — Coastwise   Line 
W.  G.  Stone — Sacramento  C.  of  Comm. 
J.  C.  Stnttmatter— Consol.  S.  S.  Cos. 

CUSTOMS  BROKERS 

R.  R.  BellinKaJl — P.  W.  Bellingall 

E.  C.  Binder — Hoyt,  Shepston  fe?  Sciaroni 

A.  J.  Fritz— A.  J.  Fritz  fe?  Co. 
C.  J.  Madsen— Thornley  fe?  Pitt 

G.  E.  Mulcahy— H.  B.  Thomas  6?  Co. 

R.  C.  Robinson — Harper,  Robinson  fe?  Co. 

R.   S.   Van   Duyne— R.   S.   Van   Duyne   6s? 
Co. 

DANGEROUS  CARGO 

W.  B.  Gribble— W.  P.  Fuller  6s?  Co. 

J.   H.  Jensen — Matson  Navigation  Co. 

J.     W.    Jory— Board    of    Marine     Under- 
writers 

R.   N.  Nason,  Jr.— Stauffer  Chemical   Co. 

R.  A.  Norton— Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

B.  D.    Robertson — Standard    Oil    Co.    of 
Calif. 

A.  E.  Stow — Amer.  Haw.  S.  S.  Co. 

FLOOR  8c  MEMBERSHIP 

W.  C.  Empey — The  Guide 
|.  Eschen — Eschen  fe?  Minor 
H.    L.   Evans — Pac.   Mar.    Ins.   Agencies 
J.  T.  Greany — Beth.  Steel  Co. 
G.  R.  Hampton — Amer.  President  Lines 
A,  B.  |ohnson,  Jr. — A.  B.  Johnson  Lumber 
Co. 

E.  J.   Macfarlan— Stand.  Oil  Co.  of  Calif. 
H.  Middleton — War  Shipping  Adm. 

W.  F.  Minehan— Bank  of  America 

F.  O'Connor — Donovan  Lumber  Co. 
J.  Parker — Amer.  Marine  Paint  Co. 

FREIGHT  FORWARDERS 
H.  Farrell— H.  W.  Lawrence  S  Co. 
A.  J.  Hayes— A.  J.  Hayes 
J.  E.  Lowden — J.  E.  Lowden 
M.  J.  McCarthy— Berry  ii  McCarthy 

HARBOR  ADVISORY 

W.  D.  Clark— Amer.  Haw.  S.  S.  Co. 
H.  Gallagher — Matson  Navigation  Co. 
J.  W.  Mailhard,  Jr.— Board  oi   State   Ha 

bor  Comm. 
A.  B.  Poole — Amer.  President  Lines 
R.  S.  Quinlan— B.  C.  Ireland 
R.  V   Winquist— Genera]  S.  S.  Corp. 

INLAND  WATERWAYS 

C.  H.  Atthowe— Berkeley  Transp   Co 

N      \     lay— The  River  Lines 

W.  J.  Flanagan— Stand.  Oil  Co    ol  Cal 

H.   Ohm — Port  ol    Stockton 

W     C.   Stone— --Sacramento  ( '..  ol  Coiinii 

\\     G,  We-tinan — Pioneer  Line 

LAW 

I  W  Dorr — Dorr  fe"  Stevenson 
C.  G.  Graham — C.  G.  Graham 
F.    P.    Griffiths  — McCutcheon,    Thomas 
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Matthew,  Griffiths  6*?  Greene 
G.   Harrison— Brobeck,   Phleger  6s?   Hani 

son 
L.  Henry — L.  Henry 
R.  S.  Laughlin — Treadwell  fe?  Laughlin 
I.    S.    Lillick  —  Lillick,    Geary.    Olsen    c5 

Charles 
J.  B.  McKeon— Wright  fe?  McKeon 
J.   A.   Quinby— Derby,   Sharp,   Quinby   fe? 

Tweedt 
T.  A.  Thacher— Thacher,  Jones  &  Casey 

MARINE  INSURANCE 

F.  B.  Galbreath — Marine  Office  of  Am. 

G.  Jordan — Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
M.  M.  Levis — Marsh  6*  McLennan 

S.   A.   Livingston — Mathews  fe?  Livingston 
P.  A.  Pier— Cosgrove  fe?  Co. 
W.  E.  J.  Ord — Johnson  fe?  Higgins 
J.      Waddington  —  Bd.     of    Mar.     Under- 
writers 

MARINE  SAFETY 
H.  Blackstone— U.  S.  P  fe?  I  Agency,  Inc. 

B.  O.  Pickard — Ace.  Prevention  Bureau 

C.  R.  True — Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

G.  D.  Washburn— Stand.  Oil  Co.  of  Calif. 

PORT  FACILITIES 

A.  H.  Abel— Port  of  Oakland 
L.  A.  Bailey — Calif.  Warehousemen's  Assn. 
J.  W.  Bannatyne — Santa  Fe  Railway 
M.  F.  Cropley — Matson  Nav.  Co. 

D.  L.  Dullum — Eneinal  Terminals 

M.  H.  Gates— Bd.  of  State  Harbor  Comm. 
P.  Howard — Howard  Terminal 
J.  H.  Howell — Haslett  Warehouse  Co. 
P.  R.  Mott— Southern  Pacific  Co. 

A.  A.  Moran— Port  of  Redwood  City 
H.  Ohm — Port  of  Stockton 

F.  D.  Parr — Parr  Richmond  Term.  Corp. 
P.  R.  Tobin— Western  Pac.  Rd.  Co. 

PORT  REGULATIONS 

J.  H.  Jensen — Matson  Nav.  Co. 

G.  E.  Mulcahy— H.  B.  Thomas  fe?  Co. 
M.  J.  McCarthy— Berry  fe?  McCarthy 
R.  E.  Pyke— Grace  Line 

B.  D.  Robertson— Stand.  Oil  Co.  of  Calif. 
R.  C.  Robinson — Harper  Robinson  fe?  Co. 
R.   S.  Van   Duyne — R.   S.   Van   Duyne  a? 

Co. 

SHIPBUILDING  8c  REPAIR 

G.  A.  Armes— Gen.  Eng.  6?  Drydock  Co. 
K.  Bechtel — Marinship  Corp. 

C.  Bedford — Permanente  Metals  Corp. 
R.  E.  Christy — United  Engineering  Co. 
L.  W.  Delhi — Western  Pipe  6?  Steel  Co 
A    S.  Gunn— Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

SHIP  DOCUMENTS 
H.  B.  Adams— J.  J.  Moore  6?  Co. 
O.  J.  Beyfuss— O.  J.  Beyfuss 
A.  K.  Hulme— General  S.  S.  Corp. 
SHIP  MATERIALS  8c  EQUIPMENT 
F.   11    De  Pue— Hough  6?  Egbert 
W.   Hill-  Babcock  6?  Wilcox  Co. 
R-  L.  Johi  Robt.  L.  Johnson  Co. 

C.  M.  Le  Count— General  Electric  Co. 

E.  Martin      vVestinghouse  Elec.  Co. 

Reeve — De   Laval   Steam   Turbine 


A.  Short  Co. 
oster  Wheeler  Corp. 


A.  W.  Spcrry — Crane  Co. 
G    E.  Swett— G.  E.  Swett  Co. 

SIGNING  CREWS 

G.  H.  Bushncll— McCormick  S.  S.  Co. 
R.  J.  Deremer— W.  R.  Chamberlin  9  Co. 
W.   H.   Hogberg — Sudden   fe?  Christenson 

C.  J.  Madsen — Thornley  fe?  Pitt 
H.  Norton — De  la  Rama  S.  S.  Co. 

D.  Paine — Coastwise  Line 

W.  G.  Perow — Luckenbach  Line 
J.  H.  Harris— Oliver  J.  Olson  Co. 

E.  D.  Scheley — Matson  Navigation  Co, 
S.  B.  Souza — Amer.  President  Lines 

I.  C.  Warner — General  S.  S.  Corp. 

STEAMSHIP  AFFAIRS  8C  OPERA- 
TIONS (AMERICAN) 

W.  J.  Bush — Amer.  President  Line-- 

W.  R.  Chamberlin— W.  R.  Chamberlin  &? 

Co. 
R.  O.  Demarest — Sudden  fe?  Christenson 

Inc. 

F.  L.  Doelker— W.  R.  Grace  fe?  Co. 

C.  D.  Doswell — United  Fruit  Co. 

H.  C.  Ewing — Luckenbach  S.   S.  Co. 

H.  Gallagher — Matson  Navigation  Co.       ! 

T.  C.  Greene — Norton,  Lilly  fe?  Co. 

J.  A.   Lunny— McCormick  S.   S.  Co. 

R.  A.  McLaren— Williams,  Dimond  fe?  CoJ 

D.  Morrill — Weyerhauser  S.  S.  Co. 

R.   W.    Myers — Shipowners   Assn.    of   the 

Pacific  Coast 
H.  H.  Pierson — De  la  Rama  S.  S.  Co. 
W.  T.  Sexton — Coastwise  Line 
A.  P.  Smith — Moore-McCormack  Lines      J 
A.  E.  Stow — Amer.  Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co 
J.  C.  Strittmatter — Consolidated  S.  S.  Cosj 

STEAMSHIP  AFFAIRS  8c  OPERA 
TION  (FOREIGN) 

L.  P.  Bailey— Balfour,  Guthrie  6?  Co.,  LtcJ 
M.  J.  Buckley — Amer.  President  Lines 

D.  Chidester — General  S.  S.  Corp. 

E.  F.  R.  De  Lanoy — Holland-America  Line 

F.  L.  Doelker— W.  R.  Grace  fe?  Co. 
K.  H.  Donavin — Moore-McCormack  Lines 

Inc. 
J.  Feragen — Fred  Olson  Line 
E.  Krag — Interocean  S.  S.  Corp. 
C.  Winkler — Transpacific  Trans.  Co. 
E.  Wright— Kerr  S.  S.  Co. 

STEVEDORING 

E.  M.  Larsen — Mitchell  Steve.  Co. 

J.  P.  Cribbin — Assoc.  Banning  Co. 

J.  S.  Gade— S.  F.  Steve.  Co. 

C.  D.  Haseltine— Pac.  Steve.  fe?  Ball.  Co, 

W.  E.  Jones — Jones  Steve.  Co. 

J.   G.   Ludlow— Calif.   Steve.  fe?  Ball.   Co, 

C.  A.  McPhee— Amer.  Steve.  Co. 

G.  B.  Schirmer — Schirmer  Steve.  Co.,  LtdJ 

TANKER  OPERATIONS 

H.  D.  Clark— Gen.  Petroleum  Co. 

J.  Coney — Hillcone  S.  S.  Co. 

J.  Mahoney — Pac.  Tankers 

J.  H.  McEachern— Stand.  Oil  Co.  of  Calif. 

C.  W.  Turner— Shell  Oil  Co. 

R.   S.   Van   Duyne— R.   S.  Van   Duyne  S(j 

Co. 
O.  Wiedemann — Union  Oil  Co. 
G.  D.  Zeh— Tide.  Assoc.  Oil  Co. 

TOW  BOATS  &  LIGHTERAGE 

J.  H.  Anderson — The  River  Lines 

T.    Crowley  —  Shipowners    fe?    Mercha 

Towboat  Co. 
J.  C.  Freese — J.  C.  Freese  Co. 
W.   Wilder— Jim  Wilder  Co. 

WEIGHERS 

E.  R.  Burton — Burton,  Partland  Co. 

M.  S.  Garrigues — Bear  6?  Garrigues 

C.  M.  Harris — Harris  fe?  Bissel 

P.  E.  Haslett — Haslett  Warehouse  Co. 

G.  W.  Konig— G.  W.  Konig 

A.  W.  MacNichol— MacNichol  Co. 
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In  a  diesel  engine  of  the  ordinary 
four  cycle  type,  there  are  in  the  head 
of  each  cylinder  two  valves  upon 
whose  proper  functioning  depends 
the  efficiency  and  fuel  economy  of  the 
diesel  combustion  cycle.  These  valves 
are  the  inlet  valve  and  the  exhaust 
valve.  They  work  under  great  heat 
stress,  and  although  the  cylinder  head 
is  water-cooled,  the  heads  of  both  o 
these  valves  are  subjected  momentar 
ily  at  every  fourth  stroke  of  the  pis 
ton  to  the  full  temperature  of  com 
bustion  inside  the  cylinder.  In  the 
case  of  the  exhaust  valve  there  is  th 
additional  strain  of  the  hot  exhaust 
gases  passing  over  the  face  of  the 
valve.  Much  leaking  of  valves  is 
caused  by  heat  distortion,  and  a  diesel 


Grinding  a  valve.  Left  to  right  are 
Birger  A.  Gunthe,  shipyard  representa- 
tive; "Butch"  Cunningham,  grinder  spe- 
cialist; and  Lawrence  E.  Drake  of  Thomp- 
son Products  West  Coast  Sales  Depart- 
ment. 


Inspecting  the  finished  valve. 

with  leaky  valves  soon  loses  its  high 
fuel  economy. 

To  offset  this  danger,  the  Thomp- 
son Products  Company  brought  out 
in  1924  its  famous  heat-resistant 
valves,  incorporating  a  head  com- 
posed of  heat-resistant  alloy  steel 
electrically  welded  to  a  stem  com' 
posed  of  a  steel  alloy  with  high  re- 
sistance to  wear.  This  gives  a  sturdy 
one-piece  valve  that  is  very  highly 
resistant  to  corrosion,  to  head  distor- 
tion, and  to  wear. 

The  service  records  of  Thompson 
valves  are  rather  startling.  One  Dan- 
ish motorship  reported  making  three 
17,000-mile  round  voyages  without 
changing  a  valve.  Prior  to  the  in-] 
stallation  of  Thompson  valves  in  the 
engines  of  this  ship  it  had  often  been 
necessary  to  change  valves  two  or 
three  times  during  each  voyage. 

The  plant  at  Bell,  California,  has 
an  authenticated  record  of  one  valve 
in  a  certain  motorship  covering  70/ 
000  miles  of  sea  travel.  During  the 
6500  hours1  running  time  the  engines 
of  this  ship  turned  over  39,800,000 
revolutions,  and  without  developing 
any  leak  this  valve  withstood  19,900/ 
000  impacts  against  the  valve  seat. 

The  plant  in  which  these  valves 
are  manufactured  is  equipped  with 
modern  precision  machine  tools,  and 
is  operated  under  strict  control  to 
produce  valves  finished  to  extremely 
close  tolerances. 
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ARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EOl  II'MI  M 

THOMAS  A.  SHORT  CO. 


245    FREMONT    STREET 

AMERCOAT  SALES  AGENCY 

Corrosion  and  Acid  Proof  Sprayable  Plastic  Costings  (or 
Concrete,  Metal  and  Wood. 

BACHARACH  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Instruments  for  Pressure.  Temperature  and  Gas  Analysis. 

BART   LABORATORIES 

Incandescent  Searchlights 

CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Marine  Diesel  Power  Plants  and  Marine  Diesel  Auiiliary 
Engines. 

CRAMP  BRASS  &  IRON  FOUNDRIES  CO. 

Manganese  Bronie  Propellers. 

DIEHL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Electric  Motors,  Generators,  Fans  and  Ventilating 
Equipment. 

HYDE  WINDLASS  COMPANY 

Deck  Machinery  and  Hoisting  Equipment. 

INTER-COASTAL  PAINT  CORPORATION 

Consol  Rust  Remover  and  Consol  Paint. 

LUCIEN  Q.  MOFFITT.  Inc. 

Goodrich  Cutless  Rubber  Bearing. 

McNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT.  INC. 

Electric  Torsionmeters,  Salinity  Indicators,  Oil  &  Water 
Separators,  Mechanical  &  Pneumatic  Revolution  Counters, 
Engine  Direction  Indicators,  Logometers,  Shaft  Clearance 
Indicators,  Electric  Whistle  Systems.  Revolution  Telegraphs. 

WM.  W.  NUGENT  &  COMPANY 

Oil  Filters  end  Oiling  Devices. 

SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORKS 

Ammunition  Hoists,  Elevators,  Dumbwaiters. 

SHENANGO-PENN  MOLD  COMPANY 

Centrifugally  Cast  Metals  and  Alloys. 

SHORT  OIL  DETECTOR 

For  Protection  of  Boilers. 

SMOLENSKY  VALVE  COMPANY 

Radialflow  Noiseless  Check  Valves  for  all  Pressures. 

SUBMARINE  SIGNAL  COMPANY 

Fathometers  for  Yachts,  Freighters  and  Passenger  Vessels. 


SUTTER    7622-7623 


U.  S.  METALLIC  PACKING  CORPORATION 

A  complete  Packing  Service  lor  Me'.ne  and  Ste«.o»a 
Engineers. 


WATEROUS   COMPANY 

Rotary  Pumps 
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KNOWN  THROUGHOUT 
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Patentees  &  Manufacturer* 

ELECTRIC  TORSIONMETERS 

SALINITY  INDICATORS 

OIL  &  WATER  SEPARATORS 

MECHANICAL  &  PNEUMATIC 

REVOLUTION  COUNTERS 

ENGINE  DIRECTION  INDICATORS 

LOGOMETERS 

SHAFT  CLEARANCE  INDICATORS 

OIL  SEAL  RINGS 

REVOLUTION  TELEGRAPHS 

Wrilr  for  tirtt  riptive  catalog 

NcNAB  OF  BRIDGEPORT,  INC. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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Marine  Motors,  Generators 
and  Ventilating  Equipment 
DIEHL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Electrical  Division  of 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Finderne  Plant 

SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 

San   Francisco  Representatives: 

MARINE  ELECTRIC  CO.  THOMAS  A.  SHORT  CO. 

Desk  o*d  Wo/I  Fans  Motors.  Gencrotors.  Efc. 
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"Marine  Deaerating  Heater"  is  the 

subject  of  the  recently  published  4- 
page  Bulletin  N-14  released  by  the 
Heat  Transfer  Department,  Elliott 
Company,  Jeannette,  Pa.  A  cutaway 
view  of  a  typical  Elliott  marine  type 
deaerating  feedwater  heater  is  a  fea- 
ture of  this  bulletin.  The  operation 
of  the  heater  is  illustrated  in  detail. 

A  Condenser  Tube  Manual  has 
just  been  published  by  Bridgeport 
Brass  Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 
It  is  a  compact  ready  reference  on 
tubes  used  in  condensers,  heat  ex- 
changers and  evaporators  in  power 
plants,  ships,  oil  refineries  and  process 
industries,  including  comparatively 
new  and  more  corrosion-resisting  al- 
loys, such  as  Duronse  IV,  Cupro 
Nickel,  Cuzinal,  as  well  as  improved 
Admiralty,  Muntz  and  copper.  This 
technical  booklet  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  power  plant,  marine 
and  refinery  engineer  and  chemist 
who  is  interested  in  reducing  the  de- 
struction and  wastes  from  corrosion. 

The  well-known  Valdura  line  of 
heavy  duty  industrial  maintenance 
paints  is  now  included  in  the  new 
catalog  just  issued  by  the  American- 
Marietta  Company,  Chicago.  Fully 
illustrated,  it  provides  application 
suggestions,  product  descriptions  and 
technical  data  in  complete  detail. 

The  New  Fairbanks-Morse  Pro- 
tected  Polyphase  Squirrel-Cage  Mo- 


tor is  fully  described  and  illustrated  in 
Bulletin  1160,  recently  published. 

Koppers  Company,  Wood  Preserv- 
ing Division,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  re- 
cently issued  a  booklet  on  economical 
and  permanent  construction  with 
pressure-treated  wood,  against  decay, 
fire,  acid,  termites  and  marine  borers. 

"To  Help  Build  Better  Ships 
Faster,"  a  catalog  published  by  Josam 
Marine  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a  gold  mine  of 
valuable  information  to  naval  archi- 
tects, marine  engineers,  shipbuilders 
and  others  interested  in  the  design 
and  selection  of  air  ports,  deck  drains, 
fixed  lights,  sounding  plugs,  scupper 
valves,  strainers  and  other  similar 
products.  This  28-page  catalog  con- 
tains illustrations,  descriptive  and 
technical  data,  and  is  available  to 
those  in  any  way  connected  with  ship 
construction. 

"Preventing  Welding  and  Cutting 
Fires"  is  a  new  booklet  printed  by  the 
International  Acetylene  Association 
to  instruct  users  of  welding  and  cut- 
ting equipment  in  reducing  potential 
fire  losses.  It  contains  brief,  clear  dis- 
cussions of  the  chief  causes  of  fires, 
and  practical,  common-sense  meas- 
ures for  preventing  them. 
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New  uses  for  synthetic  resin  gl'J 
as  a  vital  war  material  are  describl 
in  "Laucks  Synthetic  Resin  Glues  (* 
to  War,"  published  by  I.  F.  Lauc  -J 
Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.  The  20-page  I 
lustrated  brochure  shows  how  the  I 
glues  are  used  in  the  construction  1 
wood-and-glue  airplanes,  ships,  cl 
fense  homes  and  buildings,  arcrl 
and  beams,  and  such  smaller  items  | 
laminated  pulley  wheels,  ammuniti  | 
boxes,  cleats,  etc. 

"Keep  Flowmeters  Accurate"  is  J 
practical  guide  to  accurate  meteri  I 
printed  by  Wm.  C.  Bennett  of  Cocj 
rane  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  II 
It  forms  an  eight-page  manual  >g 
flowmeters — how  to  install  them  ctl 
rectly  and  keep  them  accurate.  T'l 
author  has  achieved  an  intense! 
practical  presentation  on  the  prevel 
tion  and  cure  of  meter  ills  to  the  eil 
that  the  flow  charts  of  America's  eel 
tral  stations,  institutions  and  indil 
trial  plants  may  do  a  100  per  ce| 
job  for  today's  war  effort. 

"Remote  Water  Level  Indicate 

is  the  title  of  bulletin  No.  WG-182 
recently  printed  by  the  Yarnall-W? 
ing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pr' 
fusely  illustrated  with  detailed  d 
scription  of  the  unique  mechanis 
and  methods  of  installation,  it  she* 
the  instrument  in  use  in  the  boil 
rooms  of  leading  utilities,  industr; 
plants  and  institutions.  The  princip 
of  the  device  is  to  bring  the  boil 
water  levels  down  to  eye  level  rea 
ing  on  a  brilliantly  illuminated  tw 
color  scale  mounted  on  the  plan 
instrument  panel  or  other  convenie 
location. 

An  Industrial  Refrigeration  Boo 

let  (3AC-0201)  on  air  conditionii 
and  industrial  refrigeration  has  bei 
recently  published  by  Westinghou 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Coi 
pany,  from  East  Springfield,  Ma; 
This  20-page  booklet  illustrates  a: 
describes  the  exclusive  hermeticall 
sealed  compressor,  and  traces  its  d 
velopment  from  the  1932  models  t 
to  the  present  design.  It  also  includ 
explanations  and  diagrams  concer 
ing  the  principles  of  air  conditionin 
and  illustrates  the  complete  line 
equipment  for  air  conditioning  at 
industrial  refrigeration,  includii 
models  from  1  to  100  up. 
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Strainers  for  Marine  Service"  is  .1 
irochure  put  out  by  Elliott  Company, 
eannette,  Pa.   Their  strainers  tor  the 

narinc  service  include  the  Duplex 
nd  Macomh  type,  which  arc  detailed 
n  this  new  bulletin;  their  construe 
ion  and  operation,  including  their 
ises  tor  continuous  service  in  fuel  and 
uhe  lines,  are  described  with  an  ac 
ompanying  page  of  sketches  and 
limcnsion  tables 

"Marine  Boiler  Water  Testing." 
looklet  prepared  by  W.  H  and  L.  D. 
Jetz,  Consulting  Chemical  Engil 
:rankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  titled 
Boiler  Water  Analyses  tor  th.   Ma 
ine  Engineer."   It  will  prove  of  con- 
iderable    interest    to   all    port    engi- 
leers,  chief  engineers  and  others 
erned  with  this  important  work.    It 
s  based  on  the  revisions  and  modern- 
Bed    specifications    for    boiler    water 
est  kits  made  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
tommission,   and   is   profusely   illus- 
rated,   with  accompanying   n  • 
llaining  in  detail  thi  i  1  '  t  anal- 

ses    for   performing    the    tests   pre- 
icribed,  which  are 
lew  Victory  ships  under  the  sure 
ision  of  the  Comn 

.      1943 


"Positioning    Equipment,"    a    new 

four-page,    two  O>lor    bulletin 

201)   just  released  by  the  Rai 
Machinery  Company,   Dunellen,  N 

I.,  presents  in  COncui  form  their  tull 
line  of  welding  positioning  equip 
ment  Specification.;,  important  tea 
lures,  load  rating  table-,  and  dimen 
-ions  are  included. 

"Pneumix  in  Action"  -hows  the  air 
motored  agitators  m  u- 

italog 
of  those  operated  bv  compressed  air 
and  is  fully  illustrated.   The  t\\. 
outstanding  features  ol  Pneumix  agi 

tator-  are  the  elimination  ot  fire  and 
explosion  hazards  on  mixing  1 

btain 

able  through  air  control     This  book 
let  is  a  companion  puce  to  the  I 
Air  Hi  booklet  on 

equipment 

"Alnor  Exhaust  Pyrometers" 

title  ot'  Bnl'.  '  -.  printed  bv 

Illinois    Testing     Labor.; 

• 

tivc   matter   on   the 

!    sel  en- 


in-tal  nstani    watt  h   on 

warning    in    ad%  u 
troubJi  Jty  id 

lustment-.    or    the    need    tor    routine 
mainti 

efficieni 

I  dgn >  11''    Mi.  ut.i.        •      and 
strut  •  raft, 

'.    bill 
an   marine  1  :;   blue 

print  howing  how  lami 

nated    Micarta    1-    made,   and    with    a 

chart  n  ■  simplify  ordering  ol  standard 

Vacuum    Can    Company    ol 

published  blue- 
prints tor  solving  probl.  I  >. 
centralized" 

trial    war   plants.     A   sen.      ol  blue 

punt  .'  A.  r 

im  insulati 

"Crisis   in    Rubber."   published   by 

R     F.    1  ioodrich    Ci  nipany,    Akron, 

tific  discussion 

tun    1  >t"  rubber, 
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and  it  also  reviews  the  status  of  nat- 
ural and  synthetic  rubber  and  what 
has  been  accomplished  to  meet  the 
most  crucial  situation  that  hai  ever 
confronted  our  nation. 

"Allied's  Radio  Data  Handbook," 

printed  by  Allied  Radio  Corporation, 
Chicago,  is  a  compilation  of  formulas 
and  data  most  commonly  used  in  the 
field  of  radio  and  electronics. 

Mahr  Forging  Furnaces,  printed  by 
Mahr  Manufacturing  Co.,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  shows  various  types  of 
forging  furnaces  and  their  specifica- 
tions charted  below  the  illustrations. 

"Parker  Beading  Kit"  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  published  by  Parker  Ap- 
pliance Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
which  presents  with  illustrations  and 
descriptive  reading  matter,  the  new 
tool  for  beading  aircraft  tubing. 

Bulletin  A21-64?,  Parker  Rod  and 
Bar  Marker,  is  another  appliance 
product  recently  published.  It  illus- 
trates all  types  of  bar  markers,  the 
round,  the  square,  the  hexagonal,  the 
rectangular,  etc.,  as  they  come  from 
the  machine,  marked  permanently 
with  any  desired  symbol. 

The  Sharpies  Nozljector  and  Auto- 
jector,  printed  by  The  Sharpies  Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  contains 
information  on  the  two  types  of  cen- 
trifuge and  self-cleaning  rotor. 

Reliance  Prismatic  Gage  Insert  is 

the  title  of  a  booklet  on  a  device  de- 
veloped by  Reliance  Gauge  Column 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  insure 
better  vision  and  greater  safety  by 
the  installation  of  Reliance  Prismatic 
Water  Gage  Inserts.  The  booklet  il- 
lustrates the  working  principle  of  the 
gage  glasses,  and  contains  text  on  the 
vertical  or  inclined  gages  and  the 
Tiltview  assembly,  with  accompany- 
ing tables  for  better  description. 

Close    Tolerance    Shape    Cutting 

with  the  New  National  JR,  printed 
by  National  Cylinder  Gas  Company, 
Chicago,  is  a  bulletin  explaining  the 
easy,  quick  and  economical  JR  type 
cutting  machine.  The  machine  is 
fully  illustrated  and  described  with 
accompanying  captions 

"Rivnuts,"  a  catalog  published  by 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  contains 
specifications  and  charts  on  this  line. 
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The  Rivnut  is  an  internally  threaded 
and  counterbored  tubular  rivet  that 
can  be  headed  blind.  These  nuts  are 
of  one-piece  construction,  anodized 
and  ready  for  use  in  the  "as  received" 
condition.  Primarily,  the  nut  is  used 
as  a  nut  plate  for  the  attachment  of 
de-icers.  Other  unique  adaptations 
of  this  product  have  been  made  in 
the  aircraft  industry. 


KEEP  POSTED! 

New  Spring  Tester 

The  P.  A.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Addi- 
son, Illinois,  announce  a  new  tool  for 
testing  compression  springs  in  sizes 
to  2 Yz"  diameter  and  7"  in  length. 
This  tool  not  only  makes  it  possible 
to  measure  rapidly  the  recoil  pressure 
of  a  spring  when  compressed  to  any 
predetermined  length,  but  to  match 
accurately  sets  of  springs  (as  valve 
springs  for  internal  combustion  en- 
gines). 

In  design  and  principle,  it  differs 
radically  from  previous  spring  testers 
in  the  following  ways:  First,  it  is 
operated  with  any  accurate  standard 
torque  wrench,  the  wrench  not  only 
serving  as  the  operating  lever  but 
also  providing  the  measuring  ele- 
ment. Second,  in  this  tester  a  sound 
device  is  used  to  indicate  when  the 
spring  has  been  compressed  to  the 
test  point,  thus  eliminating  the  need 
for  the  operator's  watching  multiple 
dials.  Third,  compression  of  spring 
is  against  a  rigid  platform  to  prevent 
accumulated  errors  in  reading.  Fourth, 
being  a  lever-operated,  quick-action 
device  that  bolts  to  any  bench,  it  per- 
mits general  distribution  to  logical 
test,  check-up  and  inspection  points 
throughout  a  plant. 


Seamless  Steel  Tubes 

Substitution  of  hot-finished  for 
cold-drawn  seamless  steel  tubing  is 
recommended  by  the  Seamless  Steel 
Tube  Institute  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing output  of  tubing  to  meet  the  very 
large  demands  of  essential  war  needs. 
This  recommendation  covers  the 
larger  sizes,  with  heavier  walls,  which 
are  so  often  machined.  Generally 
speaking,  this  will  mean  tubing  of 
y  O.D.  or  larger,  depending  upon 
the  manufacturer. 

Every  foot  of  seamless  tubing  that 
can  be  made  and  shipped  in  the  hot- 
finished  condition  represents  an  ex- 
tra foot  of  tubing  that  can  be  cold 
drawn  for  aircraft  or  other  war  equip- 


ment that  requires  such  tubing.  Use« 
for  which  hot-finished  can  be  used  in 
place  of  cold-drawn  include  those  in 
which  the  tubing  is  machined  or  in 
which  appearance  may  be  temporar- 
ily sacrificed  as  is  being  done  in  the 
construction  of  many  machine  tools. 
This  problem  was  recognized  by 
the  War  Production  Board  early  in 
the  war  effort,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  Board  issued  a  circular  letter  to 
users  of  seamless  steel  tubing  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of  sub- 
stituting hot-finished  for  the  cold' 
drawn  product.  However,  as  the  war 
effort  has  increased,  this  subject  has 
become  proportionately  more  inv 
portant,  and  the  Institute  is  endeav 
oring  to  promote  the  idea  of  making 
this  change.  While  facilities  of  tube 
mills  have  been  tremendously  in- 
creased,  output  is  still  short  of  thai 
demand.  This  situation  can  be  easeq 
by  the  recommended  substitution, 
since  it  will  eliminate  the  time  lost  inj 
annealing  and  heat  treating. 


MILLION-VOLT  X-RAY  INSPECTS 
GIANT  SHIP  CASTING 
A  General  Electric  million-volt  industrial 
X-ray  unit  being  used  to  study  the  steel 
casting  tor  a  huge  steel  stern  post  before 
it  is  installed  on  a  vessel  being  built  in  a 
West  Coast  shipyard.  With  the  unit,  it  is 
possible  to  take  pictures  through  six  inches 
of  steel  in  a  few  minutes.  Many  of  the 
units  are  used  in  war  plants  to  check  large 
castings  for  possible  defects  before  they  are 
installed  in  vital  equipment.  Energy  equal 
to  $90,000,000  worth  of  radium  is  produced 
by  each  of  the  units. 
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Pointing  a  thousand  tons  <>f  gun 
metal  with  the  ease  thai  your 
neighbor's  kid  handles  lii>  air 
rifle  is  an  engineering  f<-al  iii 
self.  But  directing  each  movement,  both  ln>ri- 
ontal  and  vertical,  so  that  the  projectile  pins  ii- 
lark,  miles  and  miles  away,  calls  for  accuracj  of 
ontrols  seldom  required  by  industry.  It  is  ;i  Crib- 
te  to  the  accurac)  and  dependability  of  Ward 
eonard  Motor  Controls  thai  our  Navy  i-  using  ->> 
lany  Ward  Leonard  control  devices  for  thi-  and 
ther  vital  functions. 

We  are  proud  that  Ward  Leonard  Controls  devel- 
oped during  the  past  fifty  years,  are  now  contribut- 
ing their  part  in  increasing  safety,  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  our  men  in  the  sen  ice 

HMD  LEOIARP 

RELAYS  •  RESISTORS  •  RHEOSTATS 

Electric  control  (Wlj  devices  stnee  1892. 

A  R  D     LEONARD     ELECTRIC     C  O H 9  A  N 1 
9     SOUTH     ST.,     MT,     VERNON,     NEW     YORK 
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Marine  furniture  built  by  Kaszab  in- 
cludes berths,  desks,  chart  tables  and 
cabinets,  flag  lockers,  medicine  chests, 
life  preserver  racks,  mess  tables  and 
benches,  log  desks,  settees,  ward- 
robes, book  racks,  key  cabinets,  sink 
cabinets,  and  ony  other  units  that 
you  may  require. 

Kaszab  marine  furniture  is  built  in  a 
modern  plant,  under  rigid  production 
control  thot  guorontees  deliveries  IN 
VOLUME  AND  ON  TIME.  Constructed  to 
your  specifications,  Koszab  furniture  com- 
bines the  skill  and  painstaking  care  of 
the  cobinef -maker  with  "know  how" 
gained  by  building  furniture  and  joiner 
work  for  scores  of  ships  of  all  types: 
transports,  freighters,  tug  boats  and^ 
combof  vessels. 

To  get  what  you  want  when  you  want 
it,  ask  a  Kaszab  representative  to  call, 
or  send  us  your  arrangement  plan 
and  specifications. 

Watt        C  o  o   ■.  I        R.pr.i.nlativ. 

J.  S.  PONTEN,  608   16th  St.,  Oakland,  California 

T.l.phoni!  T  •  m  p  I  •  b  a  r        1745 
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Manufacturer*  •/ 
1436  Wet  Zlit  Slr-t<    .    Chicwo  8.    Illino 


SHIP  BUILDERS: 

pneumatic  CAULKING  GUN 

The  Latest  Improved  Gun  Having  More 
Power  and  Better  Controlled  Blow 

FEEDS  BOTH  COTTON  AND  OAKUM 
.  .  .  WILL  TUCK  AND  DRIVE 

What  Users  Say: 

"Requires  less  skilled  labor." 
"20  times  faster." 

"Couldn't  get  along  without  them." 

"Drives  a  tighter  seam." 

"Good  standby  machine  when  short  of  caulkers." 

"Have  three  barges  we  cant  launch  until  you 

send  us  two  more  machines." 

"Will  lose  contract  if  you  cant  get  us  more  machines  in  time." 

BUCKNER  WEATHERBY  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

1743  First  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  4,  Washington 

Builders  of  SPECIAL  SHIPYARD  EOUIPMENT 
for  BOTH  WOODEN  and  STEEL  SHIPS 


Shape  Molded  Bearing  Staves 

A  new  process  of  shape-molding 
the  entire  bearing  stave  to  machined 
dimensions  of  any  length  or  size 
makes  it  possible  to  furnish  marine 
bearing  staves  for  Navy  and  marine 
requirements  in  accurately-fitted  sets 
requiring  no  further  sizing  during  in- 
stallation, according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  the  Gatke  Corporation,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Important  performance  and  instal- 
lation advantages  arc  claimed  for  the 
new  bearing  staves  as  a  result  of  con- 
structional improvements  resulting 
from  the  abandonment  of  the  con- 
ventionally employed  process  of  cut- 
ting molded  bearing  staves  out  of 
laminated  plate  stock  in  favor  of 
molding  the  entire  bearing  stave  of 
approved  laminated  materials  in  one 
piece  to  required  size. 

Through  this  new  method,  maelun 
ing  which  roughens  the  surface  and 
removes  the  tough  miter  section  of 
the  molded  material  is  eliminated, 
and  the  wear  area  is  given  an  extra 
degree  ol  compression  for  higher  re- 
sistance to  wear,  while  the  outer  sec- 
tion of  the  bearing  stave  is  left  more 
resilient  to  secure  high  shock-absorb- 
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ing  capacity.  The  hard  outer  surfaces 
of  the  bearing  staves,  being  unbroken 
by  machining,  are  hermetically  sealed 
against  water  absorption,  thus  elimi- 
nating all  tendency  to  swell  or  warp. 
In  addition  to  performance  advan- 
tages, important  installation  advan- 
tages are  claimed.  Savings  in  installa- 
tion time  are  claimed,  as  the  bearings 
can  be  furnished  in  fitted  sets  which 
eliminate  the  fitting  and  boring  time 
required  for  previously  available 
bearings 


Six  New  Reefer  Ships 

More  than  1900  tons  of  refrigera- 
tion will  be  supplied  to  nearly  2,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  cargo  space  when 
six  of  the  nation's  newest  and  most 
modern  cargo  ships  are  completed  at 
the  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.  yards  in 
Chickasaw,  Alabama,  according  to 
Llew  Uyn  Williams,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  Engineering  and  Produc- 
tion for  the  York  Corporation. 

Each  of  the  six  new  vessels  will 

three    York   eight-cylinder 

"Frcun-12"     refrigeration     machines, 

six  condensers  and  three  brine  cool- 


ers. They  will  also  be  equipped  withr 
brine  and  water  pumps  to  make  three 
complete  refrigerating  units  for  the; 
main  cargo  area.  Two  four-cylinder 
compressors,  with  their  condensers 
and  cooling  coils,  will  be  used  for  the 
ships'  stores  and  special  cargo.  After" 
the  war,  the  vessels  will  be  operated 
in  the  banana  trade  by  their  owners, 
the  United  Fruit  Company. 

By  dividing  the  main  cargo  refrig- 
eration into  three  separate  and  inde- 
pendent systems,  not  interconnected 
at  any  point  on  the  refrigerant  side, 
but  common  on  the  brine  side,  engi' 
neers  have  provided  for  maximum  as- 
surance of  uninterrupted  safe  trans- 
portation of  perishable  cargo.  All 
heavy  machinery  is  placed  low  in  the! 
vessels,  with  the  refrigeration  con'J 
densing  system  placed  in  the  main] 
ship  propulsion  engine  room  and  the 
brine  coolers  in  the  propeller  shaft 
space  to  provide  for  maximum  sta- 
bility. More  than  five  miles  of  finned 
cooling  coils  in  each  ship  will  carry 
the  chilled  brine  to  the  refrigerated 
cargo  space. 
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Monarch  Men  at  War 


rill  nun  behind  the  front  in 
American  factories  are  keeping 
lings  humming  with  .1  stead]  and 
.g.intic  flow  of  war  products.  So 
.mv  kinds  of  articles  and  such 
notifies  never  have  been  pro- 
'  iced  before  by  any  nation. 
A  single  organization,  like  Mun- 
ch Forge  and  Machine  works 
a  small  part  of  the  Grand  En- 
mble,  but  it  is  a  vital  part.  The 
onarch  men  you  see  working  in 
e  above  picture  are  putting  the 
lishing  touches  on  reverse  shafts 
r  Liberty  engines. 


Monarch  Forge 

&  Machine  Works 


.    W.   21st    AND     YORK 


PORTLAND.     OREGON 


lew  Thermoplastic  Coating 

An  additional  development  in  ther- 
LOplastic  coatings  just  announced  is 
ic  com  pound  called  Amercoat  No. 
3,  for  application  on  metal,  concrete 
wood.  This  product  is  a  liquid 
lastic  cold-applied  by  conventional 
)ray  or  brush  methods.  It  has  an 
Ivantage  in  that  it  may  be  applied 
any  number  of  coats  required  for 
ny  particular  condition  or  use. 

This  compound  is  a  combination 
f  the  most  inert  synthetic  resins  ob- 
linable,  and  is  the  result  of  two 
ears'  development  and  test  in  the 
iboratory  and  in  the  field.  It  has 
lown  excellent  performance  in  such 
pplications  as:  lining  for  si 
inks  and  other  equipment  to  pi 
oods  from  contamination  by  cor- 
osion  caused  by  dilute  a>  id:  or  caus- 
for  superstructures,  deck  ma- 
Kinery,  ventilators  and  other  marine 
quipment;  for  concrete  urinals, 
hower  bases  and  laundry  trays  in  de- 
nse housing,  Army,  N  'id  air 
iases,  shipyards  and  fact  ries:  and 
or  protecting  machinery  and  equip- 
lent  in  chemical  plants,  bottling 
ilants,    breweries   and   dairies   from 


ision   caused  by  acids  and 
tics. 

Amerco.it  No.  S3  is  produced  by 
American  Pipe  Ir  Constructioi 
Los  Angeles. 


Brushes  for  Ring  and 
Commutator  Applications 

;  grades  of  brushes  tor  ring  and 
commutator  applications  have  been 

iped  for  the  aviation  and 
tried  industries  by  Keystone  Carbon 
Company,    Si     M   rj  J,   Pa       ! 

;  this 
inv's  expanding  line  of  indi 
Uydesigned    small    brush 

meet  I 

lor   current   control    app 

where  extreme  pri  '    The 

shunts  are  molded  into  the  brush  and 

perfect  conn 

■   drop,  high  curr 

ire    inherent   char.i.  I 
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Extrusion  Presses 

11I.  irm    wall 
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S.  S.  Jenks  ready  for  launching. 


Jlaunck  ofi  &e5ttouet  Zlcott  l/e55el 


First  of  the  Navy's  new  Destroyer 
Escort  Vessels  to  be  launched  in  the 
Ohio  River  slid  down  the  ways  at 
Dravo's  Neville  Island  Shipyards  on 
September  1 1  at  about  4:20  p.m.  In- 
vited guests,  Dravo  employees  at  the 
East  Shipyard  and  their  families, 
numbering  more  than  25,000,  wit- 
nessed this  new  milestone  in  the  U. 
S.  Navy's  fighter  ship  program. 

Destroyer  Escort  Vessels,  or  DE's 
in  naval  nomenclature,  are  lighter 
than  modern  destroyers,  but  have 
sufficient    speed    and    firepower    to 


make  them  formidable  foes  for  Axis 
submarines  and  competent  to  pro- 
tect convoys  of  precious  war  sup- 
plies. 

Like  destroyers,  DE's  are  named 
for  naval  heroes.  The  one  launched 
at  Neville  Island  on  September  11 
was  christened  U.S.S.  Jenks  for  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  Pease  Jenks,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  for  the  Solomons. 
Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Jenks,  mother  of 
the  lieutenant,  sponsored  the  vessel, 
and  had  as  her  aide  Mrs.  Lawrence 
T.  Haugen,  wife  of  Captain  Haugen, 


i 


Supervisor   of   Shipbuilding   for   fc 
Pittsburgh  area. 

Lieutenant     (jg)     Henry    Pe 
Jenks,  for  whom  the  DE  was  nan 
was   born    in    Chicago   on   May 
1914.    He  graduated  from  Hamill 
College    in    1936    and   later   stucl 
at    Cambridge    University    in    El 
land.    Enlisting  in  the  U.   S.  Nal 
Reserve  in  1940,  he  attained  the  r;l 
of  lieutenant  (jg)  on  June  15,  1S| 
Lieutenant   Jenks   was   killed   at    I 
torpedo  controls  on  the  bridge  of 
U.S.S.   Atlanta  in  the  historic  rc 
night  Battle  of  the  Solomon  Islai 
on  November  13,  1942.   He  has  be 
awarded    the    Purple    Heart    Me 
posthumously,  and  is  entitled  to  1 
American     Defense    Service    Mei 
and    the    Asiatic-Pacific   Area    Ca 
paign  Medal. 

The   launching   ceremony  for  t 
day  was  a  double  affair,  with  a  Lar 
ing    Ship    for   Tanks    following   t 
Jenks  down  the  Ohio  River  ways 
the  West  Shipyard  on  the  same  afti 
noon,   sponsored  by  Mrs.   Frederi 
E.   Haeberle,  wife  of  Captain  Ha 
berle,  Bureau  of  Ships,  Washingto 
D.  C.    Dravo  Corporation  has  bei 
launching  LST  vessels  since  Septei 
ber  7,   1942.    Among  the  ships  th 
spearheaded  the  United  Nation's  i 
vasion    of    Sicily    were    Dravo-bu: 
LST'S.     Simultaneous    with    tr 
launching    ceremony    of    the    Jenk 
Captain  L.  T.  Haugen,  U.S.N.,  Sr 
pervisor    of    Shipbuilding    for    th! 
area,    presented    the    3 -star    Arm] 
Navy  "E"  flag  to  Dravo,  being  th 
third  renewal  of  the  first  All-Nav 
"E"   award   to   war   industry   whiri 
was    won    by    Dravo    in    Februarj 
1942.   This  award  signalised  the  out 
standing  war  production  job  that  ha 
been    continuously   accomplished   b; 
the  firm's  employees. 


The  Jenks  hits  the  Ohio 
River. 
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the  appointment  of 

WESTERN  FIBERGLAS  SUPPLY 

LIMITED 

As  Distributors  in  Northern  California 
for 

OWENS -CORNING 
FIBERGLAS  CORP. 

Manufacturers  of 

FIBERGLAS   MARINE 

and 

INDUSTRIAL  INSULATIONS 

and 

DUST  STOP  FILTERS 


WESTERN    FIBERGLAS   SUPPLY 

LIMITED 

739  BRYANT  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  7,  CALIK 

EXBROOX  0963 

GAYLE  R.  DUTTON  C.  A.  LEIGHTON 


wud&/L 


ECHO   DEPTH   SOUNDINC 

EQUIPMENT 

ORIGINATED  AND  MANUFACTURED 

by 

SUBMARINE   SIGNAL   CO. 


E  S  T  I 

1  60    STATE    ST. 


i  mi 

BOSTON,    MASS. 


(fitted.  Skip  Tim  (ret 4 

4J&ve  -Httired 


by  Carl  A.  Rishell 


The  marine  industry  can  be  as- 
sured that,  so  far  as  technical  knowl- 
edge is  concerned,  glue  laminating 
of  large  timbers  for  marine  work  is 
wholly  practical.  Developments, 
though  they  may  have  seemed  slow 
and  uncertain  to  the  industry  which 
urgently  needs  material,  have  in 
reality  been  very  rapid.  In  1940 
there  was  only  an  idea;  in  1943  the 
idea  has  become  ar  accepted  fact, 
and  plants  for  commercial  scale  pro- 
duction  are  on   the   visible  horizon. 

(Hue  laminating  means  in  essence 
making  better  big  pieces  of  wood 
from  little  ones.     While  laminating 

vast   new   fields  to   wood    usi 
it   will   mean   greater  conservation   of 
our  wood  resources. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  only 
Ul  of  200  in  a  white  oak 
forest  i-  suitable  tor  ship  timbers  and 
only  a  small  part  of  that  choii 
will  mike  bending  oak.  Glue  lami- 
nation means  that  practically  any 
white  oak,  even  comparatively  small 
fees.  tter    part    ol 

can  be  used  to  mil.,    benl   frames. 

Mo  day  call   foi 

solid  lumber  ditlu  ub  to  obtain 
and  quality  and 
I  r  example,  t 

li  sirable   timber   i 

:    u.  whit  b  i 
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easy  to  come  by,  if  the  vessel  is 
larger  than  a  16-foot  rowboat.  One- 
piece  keels  over  50  feet  may  be  taken 
only  from  trees  that  grow  to  excep- 
tional  size. 

Scarfing  and  mechanical  fastening 
has  been,  heretofore,  the  only  satis- 
factory method  of  producing  large 
keels,  longitudinals  and  other  ship 
timbers,  and  that  entails  numerous 
joints,  which  are  usually  weaker  than 
the  rest  of  the  piece 

Glue  laminating  has  developed  to 
a  point  where  it  is  possible  to  build 
keels  or  other  members  of  almost 
any  desired  length,  width,  thickness, 
or  shape  from  relatively  small  pieces 
of  wood.  These  timbers  possess 
almost  all  the  desirable  features  of 
solid  wood,  and  several  added  quali- 
ties. 

The  three  fundamental  structural 
parts  of  a  vessel- -stem,  keel  and 
stern  post  are  now  being  turned  out 
by  lamination  in  a  single  prefabri- 
cated unit  without  joints,  bolts  or 
other   fastenings. 

A-  marine  architects  and  classifica- 
tion   bureaus   become    more    familiar 
with  thi    possibilities  of  glued,  lami- 
nated wood  members,  it  may  be  ex- 
1    that    ship   design    will    trend 
i  lighter  construction 

As  laminated  timbers  are  usually 
built  of  lumber  one  inch  or  thinner 
'he    quality    of    the    material    can 


Complete  stern,  keel,  horn  timber  and 
stern  post  in  laminated  white  oak  at  the 
plant  of  Gamble  Brothers,  Inc.,  Louis- 
ville. Ky. 


easily  be  controlled  If  one  of  the 
laminae  contains  a  defect,  it  may 
easily  be  cut  out  or  the  entire  board 
discarded  without  great  loss.  Cer- 
tain types  of  defect  are  not  harmful 
when  properly  located,  and  the 
boards  containing  them  can  be 
spaced  in  the  laminated  member  to 
suit  any  requirement. 

Although  waterproof  glues  have 
been  developed  to  such  a  high  state 
of  perfection  that  practically  a  100 
per  cent  bond  between  laminae  can 
be  obtained,  glued  members  are  so 
constructed  that,  with  the  usual  bolt- 
ing operation  performed  during  the 
boat-building  process,  the  laminated 
job  would  probably  be  stronger  than 
the  scarfed  product,  even  were  the 
glue  to  fail. 

Laminating  members  for  marine 
construction  is  a  precise  and  tech- 
nical process.  The  equipment  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  used  for 
laminating  land  structures  such  as 
columns,  trusses,  etc.  The  boards 
which  go  into  laminated  ship  mem- 
bers must  be  planed  to  such  a  uni' 
form  thickness  that  the  desired  finish 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  highest 
type  of  cabinet  surfacing.  Clamps, 
jigs  and  heating  equipment  must  also 
be  especially  designed. 

After  considerable  research  and 
experimental  work  with  resin  and 
urea  glues,  the  investigators  turned 
their  attention  to  the  so-called  low- 
temperature  phenols,  particularly 
those  in  which  alkali  accelerators  are 
used.  One  of  these  had  been  de- 
veloped to  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
and  although  the  temperatures  re- 
quired to  set  it  were  somewhat  high, 
they  were  still  within  range  of  the 
available   equipment 

A  keel,  stem,  and  horn  timber  for 
a  medium-sized,  heavily-constructed 
boat  were  built  with  this  new  glue 
in  January,  194.V  The  glue  was  set 
at  a  temperature  of  approximately 
150  degrees  F.  Within  a  few  weeks 
after  the  keel  arrived  at  the  boat 
yard  and  had  been  fayed,  slight  de- 
lamination  at  some  of  the  glue  lines 
was  noted,  but  this  small  damage  was 
probably  no  greater  than  the  normal 
checking  of  a  solid  timber  under 
similar  atmospheric  conditions.     No 
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— Fast.*..Thorough....Dependable  Ship  Service 


Our  Portable 

Steam  Cleaners 

Are  Moved  to  Your  Job 

When  and  Where 

You  Want  Them 


Ship  Scaling 


THE  FEDDE  PROCESS,  EOUIP- 
MENT  AND  STAFF,  HAVE  BEEN 
THE  "TOPS"  IN  ALL  PHASES 
OF  MARINE  CLEANING. 


A  REl  Oil  TIONARY 
IMPROVEMENT  OVER 
ORDINARY  CLEANING 


Tank  Cleaning 


CHEMICAL  STEAM  CLEANING 
TANK    AND    BOILER    CLEANING 
SHIP  SCALING  •  •  STERILIZING 

H.  S.  FEDDE,  OWNER.    RES.  TUXEDO  2965 

FEDDE    MARINE    CLEANING    CO. 


236  COMMKKCI  \L  ST. 


Telephone  EXbrook  0956 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


lifficulty  was  anticipated,  and  the 
.eel  has  gone  into  the  water. 

Laboratory  tests  determined  that 
menol  glues  set  at  temperatures  of 
DO  degrees  F.  would  provide  glue 
Ikes  is  strong  as  the  wood,  or  having 
.  word  shear  of  practically  100  per 
ent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
he  present  phenol  glues  .ire  ade- 
Buate  tor  the  construction  of  marine 
>arts,  if  properly  applied  and  eured. 

Laminating  plants  for  constructing 
hip  members  ean  he  quickly  built. 
n  fact,  one  has  already  been  started, 
fflthough  it  is  not  yet  in  full-scale 
Reduction.  When  plants  do  get 
nto  operation,  the  available  supply 
)t  large  timbers,  bent  frames,  knees, 
pe-piece  shelves  and  clamps,  shaft 
Bgs,  horn  timbers,  and  other  pres- 
:ntly  scarce  members  will  be  limited 
>nly  by  demand. 

*Jew  A.  C.  Welder  Line 

With  a  view  to  expanding  its  weld- 
ng  equipment  service  to  war  Mi- 
nistries, Harnischfeger  Corporation, 
Milwaukee,  announces  the  addition 
}f  a  complete  line  of  industrial  a.c. 
ire  welders  to  its  present  line  of  P&H 
l.c.  machines.    Engineered  and  built 


for  industrial  service,  these  machines 
are  being  made  in  7  heavy  duty  and 
4  intermittent  duty  models,  with  a 
range  of  capacities  for  handling  pro- 
duction welding  under  continuous 
operation.  The  new  line  features  the 
recently-adopted  "WSR"  (Welding 
Service  Range)  ratings,  which  show 
the  actual  minimum  to  maximum  out- 
put of  usable  welding  current.  Spe- 
cific "WSR"  ratings  of  heavy  duty 
models  are:  50  to  270  amps.,  60  to 
375,  90  to  500,  100  to  625,  125  to 
750,  150  to  900,  and  200  to  1200— 
of  intermittent  duty  models:  20  to 
185  amps.,  20  to  235,  20  to  285,  and 
20  to  335.  Setting  and  control  of 
current  throughout  complete  welding 
service  range  involves  one  simple, 
easy-to-operate  adjustment.  Improve- 
ments in  the  P&H  control  over  other 
designs  make  it  creep-proof.  Accord- 
ing to  P6?H  engineers,  the  a.c.  models 
are  marked  by  a  number  of  other  me- 
chanical and  electrical  refinements 
which,  by  actual  field  tests,  have 
shown  an  increase  in  operating  effi- 
ciency up  to  as  high  as  95  per  cent 
with  appreciably  reduced  mainte- 
nance cost. 


Paint  Hazards  Reduced 

Fused  ceramic  coatings  on  steel 
have  recently  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ships,  U.  S.  Navy.  This 
step  is  in  keeping  with  the  Navy's 
program  to  overcome  the  dangers  of 
flashing  and  fuming  of  paint  when 
subjected  to  the  high  localized  tem- 
peratures incident  to  battle  condi- 
tions. The  new  coating,  which  meets 
specifications,  is  marketed  by  Sea- 
porcel  Corporation  of  Long  Island 
City,  New  York,  and  is  applied  on 
sheet  steel  for 'use  as  bulkheads  and 
similar  parts,  providing  members 
with  surfaces  that  are  not  only  last- 
ingly bonded  to  the  metal  but  do  not 
char,  fume,  or  burst  into  flames,  even 
under  the  highest  temperatures  to 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  subjected 
in  combat  service.  Such  bulkheads 
are  also  being  used  successfully 
aboard  noncombat  or  merchant  ves- 
sels to  eliminate  repainting  and  main- 
tenance. The  coating  is  proof  against 
atmospheric  destruction  and  the  ac- 
tion of  acids,  is  not  affected  by  steam 
or  vermin,  and  is  easy  to  clean.  The 
coated  steel  can  be  fabricated  like 
plain  sheets. 
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Close-up  of  two-lone  open-mesh  steel 
surface  of  the  bridge.  The  machine  at 
teft  is  a  portable  air  compressor  that 
pumps  air  into  four  lifting  pontoons  and 
raises  the  span  above  roadway  level. 


The  bridge  being  raised,   with  guy  rope 
attached  to  slip  span  from  mooring. 


Span  being  swung  by  guy  ropes  to  alio 
passage   of   newly-faunched   tankers. 


Just  off  the  ways,  this  Army  tonker  sails 
past  the  bridge,  towed  aside  by  a  crew 
of  two  men. 


Unu.5u.aL  Skipyati 

J^tobUm  Solved 


The  Odcnbach  yards  at  Greece, 
New  York,  were  constructed  inland 
on  a  farm  site  about  1800  feet  from 
Lake  Ontario  a  year  ago.  Sufficient 
lake-front  property  was  at  a  premium; 
couldn't  be  obtained,  in  fact.  But 
the  problem  of  launching  tankers  was 
solved  neatly  and  with  dispatch. 

The  farm  abutted  Round  Pond, 
which  extended  near  the  shipways 
and  some  distance  towards  the  lake. 
Engineers  dredged  the  pond  and  pro- 
vided an  exit  route  for  the  ships, 
which  are  being  launched  today  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  12  days.  How- 
ever, Edgemere  Drive  carried  across 
the  newly  dredged  exit  channel.  This 
called  for  construction  of  a  bridge,  a 
different  type  of  bridge,  one  that 
could  be  put  in  place  in  a  hurry, 
would  be  economical  in  cost  and  op- 
eration and  could  be  easily  moved 
from  its  anchorage. 

Odenbach  engineers  went  into  a 
huddle,  conceived  what  seemed  a 
"whacky"  yet  practical  idea  for  a 
floatable  bridge.  This  is  a  "pontoon 
tow"  span,  65  feet  long  and  22  feet 
wide,  with  four  lifting  pontoons,  one 
under  each  corner,  and  four  outrigger 
pontoons  for  stability.  The  bridge  is 
surfaced  with  standard  Irving  open- 
mesh  steel  decking  2l/2  inches  deep, 
which  saves  an  estimated  50  tons  in 
weight  over  corresponding  concrete 
surfacing.  Total  weight  of  the  span 
is  75  tons,  with  a  15 -ton-capacity  and 
two-way  continuous  traffic. 

Lifting  pontoons  are  each  25  feet 
by  10  feet  by  6  feet  deep,  with  the 
outriggers  5  feet  by  6  feet  by  7  feet. 
The  bridge,  which  is  about  200  feet 
back  from  the  lake-front,  rests  on  a 
continuous  concrete  sill.  When  a  boat 
is  ready  for  its  shake-down  run  on 
Lake  Ontario,  it  is  towed  down  the 
channel.  A  portable  air  compressor 
"I  90-cfm  capacity,  mounted  on  a 
truck,  pumps  pressured  air  into  the 
lilt  pontoons,  which  forces  out  the 
water.  The  lifting  capacity  is  120 
tons.  The  span  raises  several  feet 
above  roadway  level,  and  is  then 
swung  by  two  men  from  the  roadway 
about  3d  feet  and  sidled  into  a  spe- 
.1  bay.  The  entire  proc- 
ess consumes  20  minutes  or  less. 
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The  company  recently  has  won 
fame  for  its  technique  of  using  chan- 
nel shapes  for  hull  construction, 
rather  than  the  conventional  steel 
plates.  This  allows  for  90  per  cent 
prefabrication.  The  yard  is  special- 
izing on  medium-sized  tankers  that 
are  80  per  cent  welded  and  built  in  6 
sections;  3  cargo  tank  sections,  a  bow 
section,  an  engine  room  section  and 
an  after-peak  section.  Workers  put 
through  the  complete  hull  in  1 1  work- 
ing days. 

These  tankers  are  180  feet  long; 
30-foot  beam;  13-foot  molded  depth; 
have  two  diesel  engines  on  twin- 
screws;  and  are  designed  for  ocean 
travel.  Each  tanker  can  carry  288,000 
gallons  of  gasoline. 


Vitreous  Glazed  Earthenware 
Grease  Interceptor 

Josam  Mfg.  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  announces  the  manufacture  of 
a  new  type  vitreous  glazed  earthen- 
ware grease  interceptor,  designed 
similarly  to  the  Series  "J"  Cascade 
grease  interceptor. 

Its  use  is  vital  in  connection  with 
all  restaurants,  cafeterias,  hotels,  hos- 
pitals and  homes  where  food  is  pre- 
pared and  served  and  grease  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  drainage  lines. 

The  use  of  grease  interceptors  is 
particularly  important  now,  since  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  world-wide  war 
which  will  reduce  the  available  sup- 
ply of  fats  and  oils  materially,  so  that 
in  addition  to  preventing  clogged 
wastelines  and  the  accompanying  in- 
convenience, annoyance  and  expense, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  develop  another 
source  of  supply  for  a  considerable 
part  of  this  vital  material. 

A  large  part  of  grease  and  fats  can 
be  recovered  from  our  wasteage  of 
the  billions  of  pounds  now  going  into 
the  sewer. 

The  Type  VC-2  earthenware  inter- 
ceptor is  now  available  for  immediate 
delivery.  Tests  have  shown  it  to  be 
equal  in  every  way  to  the  cast  iron 
interceptors. 
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BROOKS 


EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

For  2-woy  control  of  valves  and  similar 
equipment  use  this  modern  convenient 
method  .  .  .  the  Consolidated  Hinged 
Joint-Model  C  H  J  class  C. 

Send  jfl^i 
tlUi  J2oo£ 

Registered  copies  of  the  48-page 
Brooks  Catalog  are  available  on 
request.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


BECO 


executive  Of/ices  for  the  Eastern  United  States 


BROOKS  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

90  WEST  ST.,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y.  •  CO  7-2881 

BROOKS   EQUIPMENT   CORPORATION   OF  CALIFORNIA 


f*eculive  Office  and  Warehouse 

636    POTRERO   AVENUE 

Sin  Francisco  10.  Cal    •  Valencia  8223 

droned  Office  and  Warehouse 

717    SECOND    AVENUE 

Snttle  4.  Wistiigtfon  •  Mam  3569 


Bronch  Office  and  Worehouse 
736    E.    WASHINGTON    BLVD. 

los  Aneeles  21,  Cal     •   Prospect  9125 

Brooch  Office 

203   U.    S.    NAT.    BANK    BLDG. 

Portland  4,  Oregon   •   Atwjtsi  0233 


.    .    .    A      NEW     JOB 
for    an     old     name 


For  more  than  20  years  NIKELADIUM 
has  been  the  symbol  that  identified  high- 
est quality  steel  castings. 
Formerly  familiar  on  castings  used  in  the 
oil  tool,  refinery  and  other  peacetime 
fields,  NIKELADIUM  steel  castings  are 
today  serving  our  armed  forces  on  their 
tough,  wartime  assignments. 
True  to  its  traditions,  NIKELADIUM  is  ren- 
dering conspicuous  service  in  America's 
Victory  Fleet.  Already  it  has  built  an  envi- 
able reputation  in  its  new,  "sea-going"  job. 


NIKELADIUM  is  proud 
to  be  selected  for  such 
exacting  work.  In  peace 
as  in  war,  wherever 
steel  castings  are  used, 
the  name  NIKELAD- 
IUM is  your  assurance 
of  the  utmost  quality 
that  engineering  sci- 
ence and  manufactur- 
ing skill  can  produce. 


iMltfHg, 


.^WSo.P.V' 


SOLO  THROUGH  OCIIEIS  ONLY  •  SEND  FOI  COMPLEX  STOCK  LIST 


The   (}-M  Quad 


&le5  e I   @om  bin  a  tion 


A  new  technique  of  engine  com- 
bination  by  which  horsepower  de- 
livery to  .1  single  propeller  shaft  is 
increased  fourfold  with  important 
savings  in  weight  and  space  is  re 
vealed  with  the  disclosure  of  the  ex- 
ot  .1  new  type  of  diesel  power 
plant  by  the  Detroil  Diesel  Engine 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corpora 

tion. 

The  new  power  plant,  in  produi 

tion    for  several   months  and  being 

widely  used  in  various  landing  barges 

i  nited  States  Navy,  is  known 

.1-  the  Quad.    The  basic  unit  is  thi 

I     i  m  neral  Motors 

engine,  whi  thi    in 

volvement  of  the   United   Stat 

\Y'  I]  Id    War    II    was   widely    U 

American    farms,    highways,   and    in 
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the  work  of  peace-time  construction 
projects.  To  meet  the  higher  horse- 
power requirements  of  war,  General 
Motms,  in  cooperation  with  Navy 
engineers,  devised  a  method  of  mak- 
ing these  engines  work  in  combina- 
tion, which,  despite  its  simplicity,  is 
one  of  the  unique  engineering  de- 
velopments to  come  out  of  the  war  to 
date. 

The  Quad  consists  of  four  stand- 
ard six  cylinder  General  Motors  two- 
cycle  diesel  engines  geared  to  a  com- 
mon propeller  shaft  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  assembly  occupies  relatively 
pace,  permitting  greater  capac- 
troops,  tanks,  vehicles  or  other 
The   basic   engines   are   iden- 
ith    many    thousands    of    the 
sami   i del  manufactured  by  Detroit 


Diesel  for  the  smaller  landing  boats 
of  the  Navy  and  Army,  and  widely 
used  in  tanks,  tractors,  trucks  and 
stationary  and  portable  power  in-1 
stallations.  Thousands  are  in  service 
overseas  in  these  other  installations, 
contributing  to  wide  availability  of 
replacement  parts  for  the  Quad. 

Cruising  range  is  increased  by  the 
flexibility  of  the  engine  arrangement 
coupled  with  the  use  of  the  General 
Motors  controllable  -  pitch  propeller. 
Use  of  this  propeller  also  eliminates 
the  expenditure  of  critical  materials 
in  such  equipment  as  reduction  and 
reverse  gears. 

Much  of  the  space  economy  in  the 
Quad  results  from  the  basic  design 
of  the  Series  71  diesel  engine,  which 
permits  placing  blower,  starting  mo- 
tor, generator  and  other  accessories 
on  either  side  of  the  engine  and  rota- 
tion of  the  crankshaft  in  either  direc- 
tion. By  placing  accessories  on  the 
"out"  sides,  the  engines  in  each  pair 
in  the  Quad  can  be  located  exception- 
ally close  to  each  other.  These  unique 
design  features  permit  mounting  the 
two  pairs  of  engines  in  the  base  in 
such  a  way  that  all  four  engines  are 
attached  to  a  gear  box  located  cen- 
trally; thus  the  power  is  geared  to 
the  propeller  shaft  beneath  the  cen- 
ter of  the  entire  assembly.  Controls 
are  located  at  one  side  of  the  central- 
ized gear  box. 

The  gear,  clutch,  propeller  shaft 
and  controllable-pitch  propeller  are 
manufactured  by  Electro-Motive  Di- 
vision of  General  Motors.  Detroit 
Diesel  manufactures  the  engines  and 
assembles  the  complete  power  plant. 


A  Marine  Galley  in 
War  Service 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
Spencer  recently  sank  a  U-boat,  pick- 
ing up  about  40  members  of  the  crew 
just  before  the  sub  went  down.  All 
of  these  survivors  had  to  be  fed  by 
the  Spencer,  which  was  equipped 
with  a  Hotpoint-Edison  galley.  How 
well  this  galley  rose  to  the  occasion 
is  evidenced  by  a  telegram  sent  to 
the  company,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  electric  ovens  on  the  ship 
were  more  than  equal  to  the  extra 
load,  and  functioned  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner. 

Hotpoint  -  Edison,  devoted  com- 
pletely to  war  production,  has  built 
electric  galleys  for  a  majority  of  Navy 
ships  built  since  the  battleship  Texas 
came  off  the  ways  with  the  Navy's 
first  electric  galley  30  years  ago. 
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3000-lb.  Anchor  in  War  Use 

Tli«-   no«    ocean  going    lsl 
Banding  Ship    T.mks)  are  equipped 

with    | i  lb     Danforth    anchors, 

Much  prevent  broaching  to  as  the 
runs  ashore  through  the  surl 
W'lun  the  landing  i>  completed,  the 
■ichor  i-  used  to  get  these  vessels  off 
tho  beach. 

An    ordinary    vessel    ol    this 
would  require  a  5000  lb  Btockli 
routine  .uuh. Tine;  the  3000  \b    Dan 
forth  performs  tln<  more  difficult  task 
■■tern     a   tribute   to  its   remarkable 
holding  power. 

The  company's  anchors  in  sizes 
prom  JO  lb,  up  are  similarly  used  on 
invasion  craft  of  every  typo,  from 
■Ingle  t.mk  barges,  lighters  .mJ  am- 
phih.m  jeeps  to  these  large  ocean' 
going  LST's  These  anchors  are  avail 
able  in  sizes  up  to  20,000  lbs 

The  3000-lb.   Danforth  anchor. 


(SEEING  ACTION  WITH  THE  — 


THE  U.  S.  Navy's  Armed  Guard  —  navy  gunners  on 
merchant  ships,  have  been  affectionately  dubbed  "the 
Sitting  Ducks"  by  their  comrades.  But  they  aren't  just 
sitting  ducks  as  many  Nazis  and  Japs  could  testify — if  they 
had  lived  to  tell  the  tale!  •  Like  these  naval  gunners, 
Remler  Sound  Transmitting  and  Amplifying  Systems 
serve  aboard  vessels  of  the  merchant  fleet,  on  troop  trans- 
ports and  in  the  Navy.  •  Remler  systems  are  extremely 
flexible.  Acting  as  "the  Voice"  of  the  ship,  they  perform  a 
multitude  of  services  at  sea  or  in  port  and  are  always  on 
duty  for  routine  or  emergency  announcements  and  for 
alarm  and  other  signals  .  .  .  whenever  instantaneous  com- 
munication is  necessary. 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  10,  Calif. 

REMLER 

■Announcing  &  Communication  £<fouipment 

Manufacturers  of  Marine  Communication  Equipment  Since  1918 
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HARDWOODS! 

for  Uncle  Sam's  Boats 


HARDWOOD  HEADQUARTERS  SINCE  1872 

5th  &  BRANNAN  STS.  500  HIGH  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 


For  peak  wartime  efficiency — Todd  installations, 
individually  designed  to  meet  your  specific 
requirements  .  .  .  lor  liquid-iuel  marine 
boilers  ...  for  liquid  or  gaseous-iuel  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  boilers  . .  .  assure 
high  combustion  eiliciency,  operating 
economy    and   maximum    all-out  performance. 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(Division  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation) 
601  West  26ih  Street,  New  York  City 

Mobile     New  Orleans     Galveston     Seattle      London     Buenos  Aires 


BUNKER  HILL 

LEAD 

SOLDERS 

BABBITT     METALS 

•  *  * 

Many  tons  of  our  metals  are  now  in  marine 
service,  helping  our  Navy  and  Maritime 
Commission  do  a  good  job. 

Perhaps  we  can  help  you,  too.  Let  us  know 
your  requirements.  We  will  do  the  rest. 

-¥•*-¥■ 
SERVICE  .  .  .  QUALITY  .  .  .  EXPERIENCE 

Northwest  Lead  Company 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
SU  4657 


BUNKER  HILL 
N    METALS    t, 


SEATTLE 
EL  3616 


LOS  ANGELES 
TR  0326 


TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX   MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  lo 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling.  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipment 

PNEUMATIC  CORPORATION  (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft.  Pressure. 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 

GArfield    8102  SAN    FRANCISCO  115-117    Steuart    St. 


ELECTRIC   & 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS . .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  . .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS  . .  ARMATURE  WINDING  . .  SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


Aldei   sweat   band   in 


Atdex  Sweat  Bands 

Personnel  managers  know  that 
workers  pay  more  attention  to  their 
fibs  when  they  stop  worrying  about 
the  heat.  Aldex  sweat  hands  give  env 
Hoyees  greater  comfort  for  hot 
weather  work  or  where  plant  heat 
conditions  cause  discomfort.  The  out- 


vering  ol  patented  process  in 

soluble  Aid.  ky  cool  non 

irritating  forehead  contact  Manage 
incut  ,il<o  knows  that  vision  is  im 
paired  and  efficiency  hindered  by  per 
spiration  running  into  the  ej 
workers.  Aldex  itself  and  the  Cellu- 
lose fiber  filler  within  the  band  ab- 
sorb perspiration  immediately  on  con- 
tact  Bands  tit  any  Size  head,  and  are 
BO  Constructed  that  shape  I8  main 
tained  even  when  completely  satur- 
ated They  are  manufactured  by 
Aldine  Paper  Company,  New  York 
City. 

Pneumatic  Hand  Sander 

Designed  and  built  for  all  practical 
hand-sanding  and  finishing  opera- 
tions, the  Sundstrand  sander,  manu- 
factured by  Sundstrand  Machine 
Tool  Company,  Rockford,  Illinois,  is 
now  available  in  a  lightweight,  high- 
speed Model  1000. 

This  smaller  and  lighter  machine 
weighs  less  than  6  pounds,  has  a 
speed  of  3500  oscillations  per  minute, 
and  can  be  equipped  with  different 


types  a  i   attachments  for 

i  small,  wide  or  narrow,  flat  or 
curved  abrading  surfaces  on  metal, 
wood,  plastics,  or  composition. 
Operation  of   the  machine  is  ob 

tained    with    pad    movements    started 

and  controlled  by  a  palm  lever  fitted 
.it  top  oi  the  machine  housing.  No 
turning  of  "on"  or  "off"  swn 
required.  When  the  machine  is 
gripped  to  operate,  the  reciprocating 
action  of  the  pads  starts  Upon  re 
lease,  the  machine  automatically 
stops. 

Pneumatic    hand    sander. 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and   PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

1100  SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  S Utter  0221 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Marine  Railways 

3,000  tons   and   5,000  tons  capacity 

One  Floating  Dry  Dock 

10,500  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAkehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 
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TURN  OVER  YOUR  LABELING  WORRIES  TO 


•  Label.  Instruction  and  Name- 
plates  in  PECO  (non-critical) 
metal;  Phenolic;  Laminated 
Cellulose  Acetate  (plastic); 
Fiber,  etc. 

•  Key  Tags;  Engraving  on 
Handwheels,  Deck  Boxes,  Elec- 
trical and  Other  Equipment. 


MARKING  &  ENGRAVING  DEPT. 


ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY  •  San  Francisco 

1045    SANSOME    STREET 
AS  CLOSE  TO  YOU  AS  YOUR  TELEPHONE  *  *  *  GArfield  0680 


J/atd 


una  35 
Pait5 


ffififie'cent 
on  O'ne  Alackine 


At  least  50  per  eent  of  the  time 
formerly  required  to  harden  a  wide 
variety  of  diesel  engine  parts  is  now 
being  saved  at  The  Cooper-Bessemer 
Corporation,  according  to  T.  E. 
Eagan,  chief  metallurgist  for  this 
diesel,  gas  engine  and  compressor 
builder  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and 
Grove  City,  Pa. 

In  commenting  on  the  progressive 
steps  the  company  has  taken,  which 
enabled  it  to  double  business  volume 
in  the  past  year,  he  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  additional  savings  in  time 
and  materials  that  are  being  effected 
with  the  recently-installed  machine 
for  heating  and  hardening  by  elec 
trical  induction. 

Mr.  Eagan  demonstrated  how  35 
ite  parts,  ranging  from  7/16 
inch  bolts  to  large  diesel  wrist  pins 
i  inches  in  diameter  and  up  to 
I8J/4  inches  in  length,  were  accu- 
rately hardened  to  the  desired  degree 
and  depth  in  less  than  half  the  time 
formerly  required  when  the  entire 
part-;  were  carburized. 

The  simplicity  of  the  process  was 
demonstrated  by  him.  He  placed  a 
crankshaft  for  a  diesel  fuel  pump 
into  place  on  the  machine.  By  press- 
ing a  button,  the  selected  bearing  sur- 
faces of  the  crankshaft  became  red- 
hot  within  a  few  seconds,  and 
water  automatically  sprayed  the  heat' 

I  areas,  thus  quenching  and  com- 
pleting the  hardening  operation. 

By  changing  the   fixtures  and   in- 
duction coils,  many  of  which  ai 
signed    and   built    in    the    plant,   the 
machine  is  prepared  to  accommodat* 


any  one  of  the  35  items  hardened  in 
this  way,  which  include  such  parts  as 
gears,  cams,  wrist  pins  and  ball  races. 
In  hardening  wrist  pins,  for  ex- 
ample, an  automatic,  hydraulically- 
operated  fixture  is  installed  which 
feeds  the  pin  through  the  induction 
coils  at  a  controlled  speed  so  that  the 
entire  length  of  the  wrist  pin  is  heat- 
ed to  the  desired  temperature  and 
quenched  in  one  continuous  opera- 


tion, as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph. 

"Hardening  time  for  a  wrist  pin," 
said  Mr.  Eagan,  "is  now  reduced  to 
38  seconds.  This  process  not  only 
completes  the  work  in  seconds  in- 
stead  of  hours,  but  also  reduces  dis- 
tortion to  a  minimum  and  saves  crit- 
ical material  by  permitting  us  to  use 
a  carbon  steel  in  place  of  high  alloy 
steel  formerly  used." 

Many  of  the  parts  hardened  by  this 
modern  process  are  being  installed  in 
the  company's  diesel  engines,  which 
are  used  for  propulsion,  and  in  diesel 
engine  auxiliary  generator  sets  for 
supplying  power  on  many  of  the 
cargo  and  fighting  ships  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  for  other  vital  war 
equipment. 


Wrist  pin  being  heated  by  electrical  induction  process  at  Cooper-Bessemer's  Grove 
City,  Pa.,  plant.  The  entire  circumference  and  length  is  hardened  in  38  seconds. 
Some  of  the  35  parts  hardened   in  this  unit  are  shown  on  the  bench  at  the  right. 
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You  speed  marine  construction  and  repair  work 
when  you  use  Invincible  Angle  Drill  Attachments 
to  reach  those  "hard-to-get"  spots  Five  sizes  .  .  . 
quickly,  easily  changed  to  drill  to  right  or  left. 
Invincible  Tools  are  driven  by  any  portable 
drill.    Deliveries  from  stock. 


INVINCIBLE  TOOL  COMPANY 

ANGLE   TOOL   ATTACHMENT    MANUFACTURERS 


6114   EMPIRE   BLOG..    PITTSBURGH,    22,    PA. 


HIP  REPAIR 
(INVERSION 

and 

[AINTENANCE 

Machine  Shop,  Hull 
and  General  Repairs 


JRLEY 

rine  Works 

INC. 


FOOT  OF 

FIFTH  AVENUE 

OAKLAND 


I  street  car  on  East  12th  Street  or  the  "A"  train  from  San  Francisco 


LIKE  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  RANKS 

Bolts  and  Nuts  Perform 

An  Unassuming  but 

Indispensable  Part 


They  must  he  made  of  the  right   "stuff" 
They  must  stand  up  to  all  demands 

They  must  not  crack  under  stress 


ft 


MILTON  Bolts  and  Nuts 

Answer  the  Bugle  Call 

of  War  Needs 

With  Ever-Dependahle 

Service 


IE  MILTON  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Milton,  Pennsylvania 


Published  monthly  with  alternate  listings  of 
yards  in  two  sections;  Pacific  Coast,  one  month; 
Atlantic,  Lakes  and  Rivers,  the  following.  Send 
information  to  Directory  Editor,  500  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


a 


metican 
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DIRECTORY  of  EXECUTIVES 


Pacific  Coast 

ACKERMAN  BOAT  COMPANY 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

AETNA  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY 
631  S.  Witmer 
Los  Angeles,  California 

ALBINA   ENG.  &  MACHINE  WORKS. 
Inc. 
2103  N.  Clark  Ave. 
Portland  12,  Oregon 

President:  George  Rodgers. 

Vice    President   and    Manager:    L.    R. 

Hussa. 
Treasurer:  T.  J.  Cousins. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  F.  Butler. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  D.  Annand. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ralph  O'Rourke 

AMERICAN   PIPE  &  CONSTRUCTION 
Lido  Canal 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Superintendent:  H.  C.  Clark. 

ANACORTES  SHIPWAYS.  INC. 
Box  111 
Anacortes,  Washington 

President:  L.  P.  Clark. 

Vice  Pres.:  W.  P.  Yaw  &  D.  M.  Drake. 

Secretary:  E.  E.  Carroll. 

Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 

General  Supt.:  Charles  Taylor. 

Purchasing  Agent    Harrison  Newkirk. 

ANDERSON  &  CHRISTOFANI 
Innes  &  Griffiths  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ASSOCIATED  SHIPBUILDERS 

Plant  No.  1,  Harbor  Island  Plant 
2727-1 6th  Ave.  S.  W. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

General  Manager:  G.  H.  Stebbins. 


Gen.  Supt.:  C.  M.  Rohda. 
Chief  Draftsman:  C.  W.  Johnson. 
Procurement  Manager:  R.  K.  Jaggar. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  B.  Devener. 

Plant  No.  2,  Lake  Union  Plant 
1515  Fairview  No. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

General  Manager:  G.  H.  Stebbins. 
Asst.  General  Manager:  H.  W.  Blaney. 
Naval  Architect:  B.  R.  Richards. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  T.  Harris. 

ASTORIA  MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 
Astoria,  Ore. 

President:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 

Vice    President    and    Manager:    G.   T. 

McClean. 
Treasurer:  Geo.  C.  Sheahan. 
Naval  Architect:  Joseph  M.  Dyer. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  H.  Dole. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Richard  Schroeder. 

ATLANTIC  BOAT  WORKS 
11374  Atlantic  Ave. 
Lynwood,  Calif. 

BALLARD  MARINE  RAILWAY  CO. 
5351 -24th.  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  W.  G.  Fryberg. 
Vice  President:  E.  C.  Smith. 
Manager:  H.  F.  Fryberg. 

BALLINGER  BOAT  WORKS,  INC. 
Kirkland.  Wash. 

President-Manager:  Phil  F.  Toman. 
Vice  President:  H.  G.  Howland. 
Naval  Architect:  Edwin  Monk. 
Chief  Engineer-Purchasing  Agent: 
P.  A.  Ballinger. 

BABARE  MFG.  CO. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

BARBEE  MARINE  YARDS.  INC. 
Foot  of  26th  Ave.  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 
Plant  No.  2 
Bryn  Mawr,  Wash. 


PACIFIC  COAST  MARINE  GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORY 


MARITIME   COMMISSION 
Regional  Director  of  Construction 

Carl  W.  Flesher 
Financial  Bldg. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
Phone:  TEmplebar  7638 

Coordinator  of  Ship  Repair  and 
Conversion 

J.  H.  I.ofland 

I..  C.  I.undquist,  Asst. 
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Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Calif 
Phone:  YUkon  0960 

WAR  PRODUCTION   BOARD 
Salvage  Division 

San  Francisco — 
Col.  F.  M.  Smith 
1355  Market  Street 

'  KLondike  2-2300 


BARR  LUMBER  COMPANY 
1022  East  Fourth  St. 
Santa  Ana,  California 

Co-Partners:   O.   H.  Barr  and 

Wilber  Barr. 
Manager:  H.  G.  Larrick. 
Naval    Architect:    Otten,    Liskey    & 

Rhodes. 

BASALT  ROCK  CO..  INC. 
8th  &  River  Sts. 
Napa,  California 

President  &  Mgr.:  A.  G.  Streblow. 
Vice  Pres.:  Walter  Fawcett. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Brovelli. 
Naval  Architect:  Don  McCall. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ed  Godsil. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  E.  Godley. 

BELAIR  SHIPYARD  DIVISION 
Barrett  &  Hilp 

P.  O.  Box  675 

South  San  Francisco,  California 

Owners:  Frank  Barrett  &  Harry  Hilp. 
Owners'  Rep.:  J.  F.  Barrett. 
Yard  Manager:  Wm.  R.  Lawson. 
Naval  Architects:  Joslyn  &  Ryan. 
Engineers  of  Concrete  Design:  Ellison 

&  King. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Crocker. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Thomas  Telfer. 

BELL  LUMBER  CO. 
3491    E.  Gage  Ave. 
Bell.  Calif. 

BEAVER  BOAT  WORKS 
Portland,  Oregon 

BELLINGHAM   M.  R.  &  B.  B.  CO. 
Squalicum  Waterway 
Bellingham,  Washington 

Owner:  A.  W.  Talbot. 

General  Manager:  R.  S.  Talbot,  Jr. 

Naval  Architect:  Walter  Howell. 

Gen.  Supt.;  Iver  Nelson. 

Chief  Engineer:  Ed  Lonke. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Hilton  Talbot. 

BERKELEY  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
2nd  and  Camelia 
Berkeley,  California 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY.  INC. 
Shipbuilding   Division — San  Francisco 

Yard 
20th  &  Illinois  Sts. 

General  Manager:  A.  S.  Gunn. 
Assistant    General    Manager:    W.    M. 

Laughton. 
Sales  Manager:  J.  T.  Greany. 
Assistant  Purch.  Agt:  E.  W.  Thomas. 

PACIFIC    MARINE   REVIEW 
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•  THE   LANDLEY   CO.,   INC. 

•  GIFFORD-WOOD   COMPANY 

•  COLVIN-SLOCUM   BOATS,   INC. 

•  LAKE   SHORE   ENGINEERING  CO. 

•  ULSTER    FOUNDRY   CORP. 

•  CATSKILL  METAL  WORKS,   INC. 

MEMBERS   OF 

r                              i 

CARSWELL 

MARIN  E 

ASSOCIATES 

INC. 

Marine  Engineers  specializing  in 

auxiliary  deck  machinery,  fittings, 

and  life  saving  equipment. 

15  Park  Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
417  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 
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For  Fulfilling  Our  Pledge  .  .  . 

A  GOLD  STAR  IS  ADDED 

/  HE  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
has  again  honored  Trill  men  ond  women  for 
continued  excellent  work  in  the  production  of 
steam  engine  indicator  equipment  by  the  award 
of  the  Gold  Star  to  be  added  to  our  Maritime 
"M"  Pennant.  We  regard  this  new  honor  as 
a  direct  challenge  to  even  greater  effort  now 
and  in  the  future  until  Victory  is  achieved. 

Trill  indicator  co. 

7000  Bennett   Street,   PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

PUNT   AT   CORRY,   PA. 


EUGENE  V.  WINTER  CO. 

• 

Representing 

NATIONAL  TRANSIT  PUMP  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  for  marine, 
industrial  and  refinery  service. 

CONDENSER  SERVICE  &  ENGINEERING 
CO.,  INC. 

Heat  Exchanger  Specialists. 

FEED  WATER  HEATER  &  EVAPORATOR  COILS 
Carried  In  San  Francisco  Stock. 

DE  LUXE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Absorption-type  filters  for  fuel  and  lube  oil. 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  for  gaso- 
line and  diesel  engines,  and  air  compressors. 

RED  HAND  COMPOSITIONS  CO.,  INC. 
Marine  Bottom  Paints. 

KOPPERS  CO.— AMERICAN  HAMMERED 

PISTON  RING  DIVISION 

Piston  rings  for  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam  engines, 
air  compressors.  Diameters  from  1  inch  to  720  inches 
— separately  cast. 

BLACKBURN,  SMITH  MFG.  CO. 

Feed  Water  Filters,  Grease  Extractors  and  Strainers 

EUGENE      V.      WINTER      CO. 

15  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Phone:  DOuglas  2714 


Standard 

PIPE  JOINT 
COMPOUND 

AMERICAN  \ 
SHIPYARDSA 


Used  by   U.S.  Navy   *   U.S.  Maritime  Commissi. 
U.S.  Army   •   U.S.  Army  Air  Corps 

Distributors  Everywhe 


X-PANDO  CORPORATION 

43-15  -36th  Street    Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.    STillwell  4-7180 


Alameda  Yard 

Manager:  Fred  McLean. 
San  Pedro  Yard 

Manager:  Thomas  Forster. 
Sales   Manager:   William   A.   Harring- 
ton. 

BIRCHFIELD   BOILER  CO.,   INC. 
2503  East  11th  St. 
Tacoma,  Washington 

President  and  Manager:  A.  Davies. 
Naval  Architect:  Silas  E.  Nelsen. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ralph  Kenton. 
Fabrication  Supt.:  Paul  Dahl. 
Hull  Supt.:  Jack  Pennington. 

N.  J.  BLANCHARD   BOAT  CO. 
3201  Fairview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President  and  Manager:  N.  J.  Blanch- 

ard. 
Vice  President:  C.  P.  Blanchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  Patton. 

BOWES  &  ANDREWS 

1 53  Steuart  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Officers:  F.  R.  Bowes  and  N.  Andrews. 
5  ard  '  Uncials:  F.  K.  Bowes  and 

N.  Andrews. 

CALIFORNIA   MARINE   INDUSTRIES. 
INC. 
Newport  Harbor,  California 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  B.  Curtis. 

CALIFORNIA  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.  O.  Box  966. 
Wilmington,  California 

President:  S.  D.  Bechtel. 
Vice  President:  J.  A.  McCone. 
General  Manager:  J.  K.  Doolan. 
Adm.  Mgr.:  J.  M.  Warfield. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  C.  Ryan. 
Marine  Engineer:  Dave  Charles. 
Works  Manager:  J.  S.  Sides. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  Albert  O.  Pegg. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Keeler. 
Hull  Supt.:  i  arl  Rettig,  Jr. 

CALIFORNIA  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

COMPANY— MARINE  DIVISION 
Foot  of  16th  Ave. 
Oakland,  California 

Marine  Superintendent:  E.  J.  Shaw. 

CAMPBELL  MACHINE  CO. 
Foot  of  8th  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Partners:   David   C.   and  George  E. 
Campbell, 
hiei   Naval  Architect:  E.  G.  Benin. 

Plant  Superintendent:  David  C.  Camp- 
bell. v 

Purchasing  Agent:  O.  C.  Edson. 

Hull  Superintendent:  M.  Madruga. 

CARMAC   SHIPYARDS.   INC. 
Foot  of  28th  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

CHILMAN  SHIPYARD 

Hoquiam,  Washington 
President  and  Owner:  Ivar  Chilman. 


COLBERG  BOAT  WORKS 
Stockton  and  W.  Lindsey  Streets 
Stockton,  California 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  PACKERS  ASSN.. 
INC.— SHIPYARD   DIVISION 
Astoria,  Oregon 

President:  E.  W.  Thompson. 
Vice  President:  T.  F.  Sandoz. 
Manager:  W.  B.  Wootton. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  E.  Wicks. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  Lindstrom. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Larson. 

COLUMBIA  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Portland,  Oregon 
Plant:  Columbia  City,  Oregon 

COMMERCIAL  IRON  WORKS 
Foot  of  S.  W.  Gibbs  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 

Pres.  and  Treas.:  Winston  W.  Casey. 
Executive    Vice    President    and    Gen. 

Manager:  Henry  A.  White. 
Vice  President:  Edward  L.  Casey. 
Naval  Architect:  Willis  G.  Telfer. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ray  Purdy. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Ivan  Home. 

CONCRETE  SHIP  CONSTRUCTORS 
National  City,  California 

Managing  Partners:   Carlos  Tavares 

and  R.  S.  Seabrook. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  M.  Callis. 
Structural  Engineer:  R.  H.  Annin. 
Superintendent:  J.  Meents. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Wurster. 

CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORP..  LTD. 
5700  South  Eastern  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  California 
(P.    O.    Box   6880.    East    Los   Angeles 
Branch,  Los  Angeles  22,  California) 
Wilmington,  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  Div. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Shipbuilding  Div. 

President:  Alden  G.  Roach. 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Produc- 
tion: Lloyd  R.  Earl. 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Finance: 
F.  J.  Knoeppel. 

Treasurer:  Edward  H.  LeBreton. 

Secretary:  John  M.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Naval  Architect  (Wilmington):  D.  G 
Warren. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Abramson 

Manager  of  Personnel:  C.  W.  Gieger- 
ich. 

COTTON  ENGINEERING  &  SHIPBUILD- 
ING CO. 
Port  Townsend.  Washington 

President:  Harry  A.  Cotton. 
V.  P.  and  Manager:  George  J.  Cotton 
Nava,  Architect:  Harold  Lee,  Associ- 
ates. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  W.  Mickelson 
Purch.  Agent:  Harry  A.  Cotton. 

CRAIG  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Long  Beach,  California 

President:  James  G.  Craig. 
Vice  President:  John  Craig  II. 
Sales  Engineer:  Albert  Myers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Philpot. 

CRUIKSHANK  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Seattle,  Washington 
Presidenl  and  Purchasing  Agent- 
Vrthur    \    Krueger. 
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Vice  President:  Otto  A.  Ranft. 
Naval  Architects:  H.  C.  Hanson  and 

W.  C.  Nickum  &  Sons. 
Chief  Engr.:  Major  Barton  Cruikshank 

DUWAMISH  SHIPYARD.  INC. 
314  Coleman  Bldg. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

President:  Theodore  Stuestall. 

Vice   President   &  Business   Manager: 

Harald  Fritzner. 
Manager:  Axel  Larsen. 

EAST  BAY  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR 
COMPANY 
Oakland,  Calif. 

President:  W.  H.  Stevens. 
General  Manager:  Jay  Graves. 

J.  O.  ELROD  &  ASSOCIATES 
Portland,  Oregon 

EUREKA  SHIPBUILDERS.  INC. 
Box  1014 
Eureka,  California 

President  &  Manager:  La  Mone  Call. 

Mgr.:  S.  C.  Ramage. 

Chief  Eng.:  J.  W.  Reynolds. 

Purch.  Agt.:  Ward  H.  Johns. 

EVERETT  MARINE  WAYS.  INC. 
Bayside  and  Hewitt 
Everett,  Washington 

President:  E.  J.  Templeton. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Sec.-Treas.:  E.  W  ' 

Stuchell. 
Asst.  Sec. -Treasurer,  Mgr.,  Purchasing 

Agent:  E.  L.  Bishop. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 

EVERETT  PACIFIC  CO. 
Everett,  Washington 

President:  William  Pigott. 

Vice  President:  Paul  Pigott. 

Manager:  Paul  M.  Jacobsen. 

Naval  Architect  and  Chief  Engineer: 

Alexander  M.  Brown. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  C.  Irvine. 

FELLOWS  &  STEWART.  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  157 
Wilmington,  California 

President    and    Manager:    Victor    B. 

Stewart. 
Vice  President:  Homer  H.  Evans. 
Sec.-Treas.  and  Naval  Architect: 

Jos.  Fellows,  Jr. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  J.  Bommhardt. 
Purchasing  Agent:  O.  J.  Michael. 

FREMONT  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

FREDRICKSON    MARINE   ENG.   REPAIR 
2448  San  Pablo  Ave. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

F.  L.  FULTON  SHIPYARD 
Antioch,  California 

President:  F.  L.  Fulton. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Charles  Giavannoni 

GARBUTT-WALSH.  INC. 
Terminal  Island,  California 

Pres.:  Matt  J.  Walsh. 

Vice  President:  David  J.  Walsh. 
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HEAVY  DUTY  PUMP 


The  sturdy  yet  simple  construction  of  the  Viking  Heavy-Duty 
Pump  is  graphically  shown  in  the  cut-away  view  above.  It 
illustrates  clearly  the  inside  story  of  this  unit — designed  and 
built  for  long  hard  service. 

You  will  note  there  are  no  small,  intricate  parts  to  wear  and 
get  out  of  adjustment.  The  pumping  members  are  the 
standard  Viking  "gear  within  a  gear,"  with  only  two  moving 
parts.  Available  in  siies  of  200,  300.  450.  750  and  1050  GPM. 
Write  today  for  free  copy  of  Bulletin  2900. 
It  will  give  you  the  complete  story  of  Viking 
Heavy-Duty  Pumps,  including  specifications 
and  complete  data  on  operation,  lubrication 
and  maintenance. 
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PACIFIC   COAST    DISTRIBUTORS 
VIKING  PUMP  COMPANY  DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

2040  S.   Santa  Fe  Ave..  Los  Angeles  61   Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 
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HARBOR     BOAT     BUILDING     CO. 

'SuittUil  of  "putt  (?vi(t  ioi  umitu  »« 


FERDICO-JEFFERY    GLUES   IN    52    U.S.C.G.    PATROL   BOATS 

Again  Ferdico  products  prove  their  worth  in  war.  M.  G.  Shain,  Manager  of  the  Shain 
Manufacturing  Company,  Seattle,  Washington,  builders  of  U.S.C.G.  Patrol  Boats,  said  in 
a  recent  letter : 

"To  meet  the  requirements  of  maximum  speed  on  the  waterways, 
the  factor  of  minimum  weight  is  essential.  You  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  Ferdico  Aviation  Liquid  Marine  Glue  as  used  by 
us  on  the  fifty-two  Coast  Guard  Patrol  boats,  built  under  our 
supervision,  has  been  very  vital  material.  On  all  of  these  boats, 
results  have  come  up  to  every  expectation.  We  might  also  say 
that  your  glue  was  used  in  laying  the  deck  canvas  with  equal 
success." 

For  complete  information  on  Ferdico-Jeffery  Marine  Glues, 
write  to 

L.  W.  FERDINAND  &  CO.,  INC. 

NEWTON     LOWER     FALLS.     MASS. 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


544  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 


GEN.  ENGINEERING  &   DRY  DOCK 
CO. 
Foot  of  Schiller  St. 
Alameda,  California 

President:  Geo.  A.  Armes. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  James  H. 

Young. 
Sec.-Treas.:  P.  P.  Mesquita. 
Plant  Manager:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Naval  Architect:  Robert  Y.  Shaw. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  H.  Fox. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Albert  P.  Wanner. 

GRANDY  BOAT  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

GRAYS  HARBOR  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Aberdeen,  Wash. 

President:  Alert  Schafer. 
Vice  President:  Ed  Lundgren. 
Manager:  Roy  K.  Purkey. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  G.  Wagner. 

GUNDERSON  BROTHERS  ENGINEERING 
CORP. 
4700  N.  W.  Front 
Portland,   Oregon 

Pres.  &  Vice  Pres.:  C.  E.  Gunderson. 
Naval  Arch.  &  Chief  Eng.:  L.  S.  Baier. 
Purch.  Agent:  E.  M.  Lundquist. 

HANSEN  BOAT  YARD 
Everett,  Wash. 

H.   R.   L.  MACHINE  WORKS.  INC. 
3301 -1st,  South 
Seattle  4,  Washington 

President:  J.  A.  Lagoe. 
Vice  President:  W.  J.  Hendricks. 
Secretary:  E.  A.  Hendricks. 
Chief  Engineer:  Carl  Winquist. 


Purchasing  Agent:   Donald  H.   Bar- 
bour. 
Marine  Supt.:  T.  H.  McLean. 

A.  E.  HANSEN 
223  First  Street 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Berth  264.  Fish  Harbor 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President:  John  Rados. 
Vice  President:  Myles  Rados. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  D.  Hamilton. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Myles  Rados. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Al.  W.  Rados. 

HICKINBOTHAM  BROS. 
Construction  Division 
Stockton,  California 

J.  C.  Hickinbotham  (partner). 
R.  W.  Hickinbotham  (partner). 
Manager:  R.  M.  Guntert  (partner). 
Naval  Architect:  C.  W.  Gulick 
Chief  Engineer:   L.  R.  Zimmerman 

(partner). 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  F.  Stribley. 

HILSTROM  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Marshfield,  Oregon 

HINESLY  JESS  BOAT  CO. 
1215  Coast  Hiway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

HODGSON-GREENE-HALDEMAN  SHIP- 
BUILDERS 
1409  W.  7th  St. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Partner  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Burch  E. 

Greene. 
Partner  &  Gen.  Supt.:  Frank  W. 

Hodgson. 


A.  B.  HOWE  &  ASSOCIATES 
Tacoma,  Washington 

HUBBARD'S  SOUTH  COAST  COMPANY 
23rd  and  Central 
Newport  Beach,  California 

President:  Walton  Hubbard,  Jr. 
1st  Vice  President:  Dr.  Walton  Hub- 
bard. 
2nd  Vice  President:  Walter  G.  Franz. 
Manager:  Hubbard  C.  Howe. 
Chief  Engineer:  Charles  Blakely,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Walter  G.  Franz. 

HURLEY  MARINE  WORKS.  INC; 
Foot  of  Fifth  Ave. 
Oakland,  California 

President:  J.  J.  Hurley,  Jr. 

Vice  President:  H.  A.  Magnuson. 

Manager:  James  Greig. 

Chief  Draftsman:  Wayne  Heinbockel. 

Chief  Engineer:  H.  R.  Norrick. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Carl  W.  Leppla. 

H.  H.  JACOBSEN 
Edmonds  Boathouse 
Edmonds,  Washington 

JENSEN  MOTOR  BOAT  CORP. 
1417  E.  North  Lake 
Seattle,  Washington 

Owners:  Tony  and  Anchor  Jensen. 

JUDSON-PACIFIC  WAR  INDUSTRIES 
Emeryville,  Calif. 

KAISER  CARGO.  INC. 
2089  Franklin  St. 
Oakland,  California 

General  Mgr.:  C.  P.  Bedford. 


BATTLESHIP  or  FISHING  BOAT? 


IVo  matter  what  the  type  of  ship  .  .  .  there's 
an  Exide  Marine  Battery  designed  to  give  it  dependable  ser- 
vice. Reasonable  cost,  plus  long  and  trouble-free  operation, 
make  Exide  the  wise  choice  aboard  vessels  of  every  size. 

THE  ELECTRIC    STORAGE    BATTERY   CO.,   Philadelphia 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  SEATTLE,  WASH.  SAN  FRANCISCO   CALIF 

1043  S.  Grand  Ave.  1919-20  Smiih  Tower  Bldg.  6150  Third  Street 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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•  MINESWEEPERS 

•  NET  TENDERS 

•  NAVY  TUGS 

•  SUBCHASERS 

•  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 
NDING  CRAFT 


To  keep  these 
sea  lanes  open 

This  Organization 

Buildt  and  Delivei  i 

NAVAL  and 

AUXILIARY    VESSELS 

*  *  * 

CONNERCIAL 
IRON  WORKS 

Portland,  Ore. 


Ml,'!-.:  D.  C.  Peacock,  Jr. 

n   and   Procurement   Divi- 
sion: J.  E.  Orchard. 
Purchasing  Agent:  D.  N.  Doran. 
Naval  Architect:  Ben  C.  Seaborn. 

KAISER   COMPANY,   INC. 

RICHMOND   SHIPYARD   No.  3 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

Vice  Presidents:  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  A. 
B.  Ordway,  Clay  Bedford,  E.  E.  Tre- 
Fethen,  Jr.,  and  Chad  Calhoun. 

Secretary:  George  Havas. 

Treasurer:  G.  G.  Sherwood. 

General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 

Executive  Asst.  Mgr.:  E.  T.  Larsen. 

Executive  Asst.:  J.  L.  Friedman. 

Naval  Architect:  Neil  A.  Clarke. 

Chief  Engineer:  Harry  Bernat. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Nelson. 

KAISER  CARGO,  INC. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARD  No.  4 
Richmond,  California 

General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  D.  C.  Peacock,  Jr. 

live   Asst.  Mgr.:  J.  E.  Orchard. 
Chief  Engineer:  Harry  Bernat. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Nelson. 
Naval  Architect:  Ben  Seaborn. 

KAISER  CO..   INC. 
Swan  Island  Yard 
P.  O.  Box  4259 
Portland,  Oregon 

Vice   Pres.  and  Gen.   Mgr.:   Edgar  F. 

Kaiser. 
Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  General  Manager:  A.  R.  Nie- 

man. 
Yard  Superintendent:  E.  L.  Hann. 
Chief  Design  Eng. :  Alex  Stoyanov. 
Office  Mgr.:  George  E.  Clinton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Clayton  Sharp. 

KAISER  CO..   INC. 

Vancouver,  Washington 

Vice  Pres.  and  General  Manager: 
Edgar  F.  Kaiser. 

Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 

Assistant  General  Manager:  Mike  Mil- 
ler. 

Asst.  Gen.  Supt.:  John  Tacke. 

Yard  Superintendent:  John  Hallett. 


Office  Mgr.:  Rex  C.  Hamby. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Fred  Lord. 
Hull  Supt.:  Ed  Argcrsinger. 

KING  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Newport  Beach,  California 

GEORGE  W.  KNEASS  COMPANY 
18th  and  Illinois  Streets 
San  Francisco,  California 

President:  Webster  L.  Kneass. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  R.  Lyon. 
Purch.  Agent:  W.  H.  Pierce. 

KRUSE  &  BANKS  SHIPBUILDING  CO.. 
INC.. 
North  Bend,  Oregon 

President  and  Manager:  Robert  Banks. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Naval  Architect:  Fred  A. 

Kruse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  G.  Huntley. 

KYLE  &  CO. 

Yards  at  Fresno  and  Stockton, 
California 

President:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 
Vice  Pres.:  W.  B.  Kyle. 
Secretary:  Willis  Kyle. 
Manager:  Chas.  G.  Connors. 
Naval  Architect:  Paul  H.  Macniel. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Hanway. 

LAKE   UNION   DRY  DOCK  &  MACHINE 
WORKS 
1515  Fairview  Ave. 
Seattle,  Washington 

President:  H.  B.  Jones. 
Vice  President  &  Secy.:  W.  L.  Grill. 
General  Manager:  A.  F.  Marion. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Harry  Rogers. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  B.  Johnson. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Washington 

President:  C.  A.  Burchardt. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  P.  E.  Voinot. 
Yard  Superintendent:  E.  H.  Rich. 
Naval  Architect:  George  Nickum. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nation. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Van  Sant. 

AL  LARSON  BOAT  SHOP.  INC. 
Terminal  Island,  California 

President  and  Manager:  Al  Larson. 
Vice  President:  J.  M.  Larson. 
Naval   Architect  and   Chief   Engineer: 
Adolph  W.  Larson. 


LONG  BEACH   BOAT  SHOP 
1761    Water  Street 
Long   Beach,  Calif. 

President:  John  Harvey. 
Superintendent:  C.  H.  McAlary. 

H.  A.  LONG  BOAT  WORKS 
West  4th  Ave. 
Olympia,  Washington 

LOS  ANGELES  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CORP. 
San  Pedro,  California 

President:  Alfred  F.  Smith. 
General  Supt.:  Edwin  W.  Hanney. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.   B.   Ingoldsby 
Direc.  Eng'n  &  Des.:  H.  O.  Shuster. 
Naval   Architect:   Douglas   B.   McFar 

land. 
Navy  Purch.  Agent:  M.  L.  Rhodes. 
Commercial  Purch.  Agent:  T.  W.  Mc 

Donald. 

LOWMAN  BOAT  WORKS 
485  Newport  Blvd. 
Costa  Mesa 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

LYNCH  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Foot  of  28th  St. 
San  Diego,  California 

President  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Frank  C 
Lynch. 

Plant  Supt.  and  Manager:  Paul  Black- 
well. 

Office  Manager:  Harold  F.  Cary. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Robt.  J.  Hubon. 

MADDEN  &  LEWIS  COMPANY 
Ft.  Turney  St. 
Sausalito,  California 

General  Superintendent:  J.  H.  Madden 

Plant  Manager:  A.  E.  Lewis. 

Office   Manager,   Naval  Architect   and 

G.  E.:  K.  B.  Basford. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Marion. 

MARINSHIP  CORPORATION 
Sausalito,  California 

President:  K.  K.  Bechtel. 
Vice  President:  S.  D.  Bechtel. 
Vice  President:  J.  A.  McCone. 
General  Manager:  W.  E.  Waste. 
Administrative  Manager:  Robert  Dig- 

ges. 
Asst.  to  Gen.  Mgr.:  Bruce  Vernon. 
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West  Coast  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company 

BERTH  55  —  LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 

SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

PHONE:  HARBOR  6901 


REPAIRS 


TO 

SEA-GDING  VESSELS 


MACHINERY    INSTALLATIONS 

MANUFACTURERS     OF     ALL    TYPES    OF    BEARINGS 


Prod.  Mgr.:  Ray  Hamilton. 
Chief  Engineer:  Harold  Bolton. 
Personnel  Asst.  to  Gen.  Mgr. : 

E.   B.  Fox. 
Materials  Manager:  E.  J.  Rising. 
Naval  Architect:  T.  F.  FitzGerald. 
U.  S.  M.  C.  Resident  Engineer:  P.  H. 

Eichler,  Jr. 
Superintendent    of   Expediting:    E.    F 

Miller. 

J.   M.   MARTINAC  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
1501   Railroad  Ave. 
Tacomo.  Washington 

President:  Joseph  Mijick. 

Vice  President:  Fred  Borovick. 

Gen.   Mgr.   &   Naval   Architect:  J.    M. 

Martinac. 
Business  Manager  and  Purch.  Agent: 

Fred  C.  Hansen. 

MARTINOLICH    SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
San  Francisco,  California 

MARTINSON   SHIPYARDS   INC. 
Seattle,  Washington 

MODERN   BARGE  &   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 

Long  Beach,  California 

MOJEAN  &  ERICSON 
2128  East  D  Street 
Tacoma,  Washington 

MONTEREY   BAY   INDUSTRIES.   INC. 
Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Yard: 

271  Front 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Yard: 
David  &  Lighthouse  Aves. 
President:  C.  S.  Hutson. 
Manager  (Santa  Cruz):  A.  R.  Wood. 

MOORE   DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Ft.  of  Adeline  St. 
Oakland,  California 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  Jos.  A.  Moore. 
President    &    Gen.    Mgr.:   Joseph    A. 
1 ",  Jr. 

,ident:  James  R.  Moore. 
Vice  President  and  Secretary:  N.  Levy. 
Via    I  i  es.  &  Trcas. :  A.  R.  Viner. 
Mgr.  of  Repairs:  William  Harrower. 
Supt.  of  Const.:  S.  A.  Knapp. 
Hull  Superintendent:  H.  W.   Fawke. 
Naval  Architect:  R.  J.  Hischier. 
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Chief  Engineer:  J.  B.  Matthews. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  L.  Wille. 

NELSON  BOILER  AND  TANK  CO..  INC. 
1001    East  D  Street 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

President  &  Mgr.:  E.  W.  Lutz. 
Vice  President:  H.  B.  Lutz. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  A.  Nelson. 
Naval  Architect:  Chas.  York. 


NORTH   AMERICAN   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
(Formerly  A.  M.  Rambo  Company) 
717  Coast  Highway  101 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

President:  Geo.  H.  Strieker. 

Vice  Pres.:  W.  C.  Prewitt. 

Manager:  A.  M.  Rambo. 

Naval  Architect:  Wm.   F.  Vonderahe. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Albert  S.  Paine. 

NORTHWESTERN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Foot  of  Harris  Street 
South   Bellingham,   Wash. 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:   T.  N.  Gilbert. 
Vice  Pres.:  I.  \V.  Kelly. 
Asst.  Mgr.:  Win.  S.  Coon. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Production  Mgr.:  H.  F.  Isler. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  J.  Hubbell. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  H.  Gilstrap. 

OAKLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
1702  Bridgewoy  Blvd. 
Sausalito,  Calif. 

President:  Robert  E.  Rich. 
Superintendent:  Devere  F.  Baker. 
Chief  Engineer:  Ernest  Collins 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  T.  Butts. 

OLSON  &  WINGE  MARINE  WORKS 
4125  Burns  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Owners:  Oscar  E.  Olson  and  Carl  B. 

Winge. 
Business  Manager:  Carl  B.  Winge. 
Production  Manager:  Oscar  E.  Olson 
Plant  Superintendent:  L.  Vadset. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Eldon  Erickson. 

OLYMPIC  SHIPBUILDERS 
71  Columbia  St. 
Seattle,  Washington 
Plant:  Port  Angeles 


OREGON  COAST  MANUFACTURING 
CO. 
Florence,  Oregon 

OREGON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
St.  Johns  Station 
Portland  3,  Oregon 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager: 

E.  F.  Kaiser. 
Secretary:  J.  F.  Reis. 
Assistant  Gen.  Manager:  Albert  Bauer. 
Yard  Supt.:  Russell  Hoffman. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  F.  A.  Abraham. 
Erection  Supt.:  George  C.  Wright. 
Chief    Purchasing   Agent:    F.    D.    Mc- 

Clintock. 
Asst.  Genera]  Supt.:  John  Tacke. 
Office  Mgr.:  Allison  MacGregor. 

OSWEGO  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Oswego,  Oregon 

PACIFIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  E.  Forster. 

PACIFIC  BRIDGE  CO. 
Shipbuilding  Division 
P.  O.  Box  "B" 
Alameda,  Calif. 

General  Manager:  Frank  J.  Dowling. 
Asst.  to  Gen.  Mgr.:  Arthur  F.  Daily. 
Gen.  Construction  Supt.: 

George  F.  Mitchell. 
Project   Engr.:   Richard  S.   Holmgren. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Edward  Sullivan. 
Comptroller:   R.  O.  Johnson. 
Personnel  Manager:  Al  Feldhammer. 
Director   Employee   Relations: 

Nate  Shandling. 
Outfitting   Supt.:    Fred   Northern. 

PACIFIC   CAR  &   FOUNDRY   COMPANY 
4th  &  Factory  Streets 
Renton,  Washington 

President:  Paul  Pigott. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  H.  X.  Curd. 

Vice  I  'res.:  F.  Schmitz. 

Chief  Engineer:  A.  Thomson. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  E.  Ridalls. 

PACIFIC  COAST  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Oak  &  Clement  Sts. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
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FORGED      BARS  GALLEY     EQUIPMENT 

Wrecking,  Crow,  Pinch  and  Chisel  Meat  Cleavers,  Ice  Picks,  Fish  Splitters,  Oyster  and  Clam  Knives,  etc. 

GRAPNELS.    ANCHORS  METAL     STAMPINGS 

4  to  15  pounds  Any  size  and  shape  to  order 

All    BRIDDELL   goods  ore  marketed   through  regular  supply  channels.      When    writing,    communicate    with    Dept.    PMR-11. 

csfeld  (HAS.  D.  BRIDDELL,  Inr.  »*""»° 

Manufacturers   Since    1895 


^    Star    Performance 
Afloat    or    Ashore 

For  star  packing  performance  (maximum  sealing  efficiency  with  mini- 
mum maintenance  expense),  afloat  or  ashore,  specify  France  "Full- 
floating"  Metal  Packing— the  packing  that  L-A-S-T-S.  Write  for 
Catalog  M-6. 

Sole  Authorized  Representatives: 

San  Francisco— Hercules  Equipment  &   Rubber  Co.,  550  Third  St. 

EXbrook  2575 
Seattle— W.   H.    Rober,   24  West  Connecticut  St.     ELIiott  6644. 
Norfolk— C.    E.   Thurston    &    Sons,   56   Commercial    Place.       Norfolk   2-6040 
Los   Angeles— A.   C.    Elder,    2714   South    Hill    St.       PRospect   952? 
New    York    City— France    Packing    Co.,    Room    107-E,    30    Church    St. 

COrtlandt  7-6827 
New   Orleans—  R.    M.    Shad,    7738    Hampson    St.       Walnut  4786 

The    FRANCE    PACKING    COMPANY.    Tacony,    Philadelphia,    35,    Pa. 


Original  FRANCE 

METAL  l»AC  KIXG 


'BESTOLIFE 

LEAD    SEAL   JOINT 

SEALING  AND  ANTI- 

SEIZE   PIPE  JOINT 

COMPOUND 


HELPS  MAKE   BETTER 
SHIPS    FOR  VICTORY 


Speeds  up  ship  construction  and  eliminates  many  maintenance 
difficulties.  Both  an  anti-seize  and  joint  sealing  compound. 
Meets  all  needs  of  shipbuilding.  Lubricates  threads,  prevents 
or  minimizes  corrosion  due  to  salt  water  and  moisture.  Used 
by  U.  S.  Navy  and  Naval  Air  Force. 
SOLD  BY  SUPPLY  COMPANIES  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

I.    H.   GRANCELL 

1601  East  Nadeau  Street  •  Los  Angeles,  California 


«&>**%      Filtrine  Water  Filters  have      t 

rjT       h   advantag I     high     <»?*' '     ; 

light     weight    and    small    size. 

Tliev  are  guaranteed  and  meet 
Maritime  S,.  ec  i  f  i  eat  ions  and 
Health  Department  Regulations. 
Detrimental  foreign  matter  > 
thoroughly  eliminated  In  all 
capacities.  Immediate  shipment. 

FILTRINE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

=,3    Lexington    Ave.,    Brooklyn.    5, 


FILTRINE 

WATER  FILTERS 


WAILES  DOVE-HERMISTON  CORPORATION 


SGss^ON 


PALMER   SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Seattle 

GOODYEAR   RUBBER  &  ASBESTOS  CO. 

Portland 
C.  J.   HENDRY   COMPANY 

San  Diego  -  San  Pedro  -  San  Francisco 


albim  enGine  &  mncHinE  works,  inc. 

SHIPBUILDERS  .  .  .  SHIP  REPAIRS 


Office  and  Plant 

2103  N.  CLARK  AVENUE 

Telephone  MUrdock  1135 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


PACIFIC  DRY  DOCK  &  REPAIR  CO. 
Foot  of  14th  Ave. 
Oakland,  Calif. 

President:  Thomas  Crowley. 
Vice  President:  Thomas  B.  Crowley. 
Manager:  Oliver  Mahin. 
Chief  Engineer:  Al  Rogers. 
Purchasing    Agent:     George    J.    Wil- 
liams. 

THE  PERMANENTE  METALS  CORP. 
RICHMOND  SHIPYARDS  Nos.  1  and  2 
Richmond,  California 

President:  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

Vice  Presidents:  E.  E.  Trefethen,  Jr., 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  C.  P.  Bedford,  and 

A.  B.  Ordway. 
General  Manager:  Clay  P.  Bedford. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  T.  A.  Bedford,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  Carl  Olson. 
Chief  Engineer:  Stan  Kimball. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  Nelson. 

THE  PEYTON  COMPANY 
901  Coast  Highway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

Manager:  C.  R.  Peyton. 
Naval  Architect:  R.  P.  Peyton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  M.  C.  Dodd. 

POLLOCK-STOCKTON  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 
Stockton,  Calif. 

PUGET  SOUND  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
OF  OLYMPIA 
Mailing  address:  Box  429 
Office  and  Yard:  North  Port  Fill 
Olympia,  Washington 

President:  Edward  Thompson. 

Secretary:  Fred  H.  Furey. 

Manager:  R.  L.  Prewett. 

Constr.  Supt.:  M.  Adams. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  Dean  Newell. 

RELIABLE  WELDING  WORKS 
Olympia,  Wash. 

SAGSTAD   SHIPYARDS 
Foot  of  20th  Ave..  N.  W. 
Seattle,  Washington 

Owner:  S.  E.  Sagstad. 
Construction  Supt.:  Donald  Olts. 
Construction  Supt.  at  La  Conner, 
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Wash.  Plant:  Alf.  Hansen. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  C.  Hanson. 
Chief  Engineer:  H.  A.  Thompson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Arthur  Hanson. 

SAN  DIEGO  MARINE  CONST.  CO. 
Foot  of  Sampson  St. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

President:  O.  J.  Hall. 
Vice  President:  Ralph  J.  Chandler. 
Manager:  James  N.  Johnson. 
Naval  Architect:  Dean  B.  Johnson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Harry  Plumberg. 

SAN  PEDRO  BOAT  &  YACHT  CO. 
Berth  44,  Outer  Harbor 
San  Pedro,  California 

President:  David  R.  Faries. 
Vice  President:  Robert  E.  Klinkner. 
Manager:  Robert  E.  Klinkner. 
Chief  Engineer:  John  M.  Harper,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  D.  Barnett. 

SAVAGE  BOAT  WORKS 
5955  S.  Western 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

SEA-BELL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
5400  W.  Marginal  Way 
Seattle.  Wash. 

President:  J.  Razore. 

Vice  President:  A.  M.  Morelli. 

Asst.  General  Manager  and  Technical 

Adviser:  A.  W.  Copp. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  C.  Nickum. 
Chief  Engineer:  H.  D.  Lohse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  G.  H.  Elliott. 

SEATTLE  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CO. 
2629  West  54th 
Seattle,  Wash. 

President:  Fred  Bianco. 
Vice  President:  Robert  Scobie. 
Manager  and  Sec.  Treas.:  R.  B.  Bivins. 
Naval    Architect:    W.    C.    Nickum    & 

Sons. 
Chief  Engineer:  Fred  Foerster. 
General  Superintendent:  Wm.  Larsen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  R.  Pickering. 

SEATTLE-TACOMA  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Plant  No.  1 — Tacoma,  Washington 
Foot  of  Alexander  Ave. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 


Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  O.  A.  Tucker. 
Chief  Engineer:  James  F.  Goodrich. 
Purchasing  Agt. :  Howard  J.  Flanders. 

Plant  No.  2— Seattle,  Wash. 
2400-1  lth  St.,  S.  W. 

President:  R.  J.  Lamont. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  B.  Colton. 

Secretary:  R.  L.  Dalton. 

Chief  Engineer:  F.  G.  Greaves. 

Purchasing  Agent:  C.  E.  Bothwell. 

THE  SHAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Seattle,  Washington 

SMITH   BROS.  BOAT  WORKS 
226  21st  St. 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

STANDARD  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Los  Angeles  Harbor 
P.  O.  Box  271 
San  Pedro,  California 

President  &  Direc:  J.  A.  Cosmas. 
V.  P.  &  Direc:  G.  Logothetis. 
Treas.  &  Direc:  J.  Y.  Leveque. 
Hull  Superintendent:  George  Bonner. 
Wood  Const.  Supt.:  H.  C.  (Chris) 

Hansen. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  M.  Nakk. 
Naval  Arch.:  W.  C.  Allen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  L.  de  Haaff. 
Controller:  J.  B.  Miles. 
Director,  Sales  Div.:  D.  H.  Moore. 
Empl.  Mgr.:  John  Marshall. 
Industrial  Manager:  J.  M.  Carras. 

STANWOOD  SHIPYARDS 
Stanwood,  Washington 

President:  H.  S.  Kelsey. 
General  Supt.:  E.  H.  Thorsen. 
Hull  Supt.:  E.  M.  Fields. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  H.  Kelsey. 

STEEL  TANK  &  PIPE  COMPANY 
Columbia  Blvd. 
Portland,  Oregon 

STEPHENS  BROS.  INCORPORATED 
345  N.  Yosemite  St. 
Stockton.  Calif. 

President:  R.  R.  Stephens. 

Vice  President:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 

Manager:  Theodore  Stephens. 

Naval  Architect:  Richard  T.  Stephens. 

Supt.  of  Construction: 

Kenneth  J.  Short. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  John  E.  Gersbacher. 
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LESTER   STONE 
Alameda,   Calif. 

WILLIAM    F.   STONE   AND   SON 
2S17   Blanding   Ave. 
Alameda,    Calif. 

STURDGEON  ARNOLD    BOAT   BUILDING 
CO. 
Kendall  Stafion,  Oregon 

TACOMA  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
2142  East  D  St. 
Tacoma.   Washington 

Owners:  A  Strom  and  H.  Dahl. 

TODD-SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS  INC. 
1  801  -1  6th  Ave..  S.  W. 
Seattle  4,  Wash. 
President:  R.J.  I.amont. 

!  resident  &  Secretary:    O.  M. 
Lund. 

i  cs.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  D.  Hayncs. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  S.  Robinson. 

TREGONING  BOAT  COMPANY 

6505  Seaview  Ave. 

Seattle,  Washington 
President  &  Mgr.:  James  J,  Tregoning. 

R.    J.    ULTICAN    SHIPBUILDING    COM- 
PANY 
400  South   F  Street 
Aberdeen,   Washington 
Yard:   Cosmopolis.  Washington 

li  nt:  R.  J.  Ultican,  Sr.  (Partner). 
vice  Pres.:  R.  J.  Ultican,  Jr.  (  Partner). 
Manager:  I  yli  B,  Easterly  (Partner). 
Purchasing  Agent:  Chas.  Rosengartcn. 

UNITED  ENGINEERING  CO..  LTD. 
Foot  of  Main  St. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office:  298  Steuart  St. 

President:  R.  Christy. 
Vice  Pres.:  R.  W.  Macdonald. 
General  Manager:  George  Sutherland. 
Naval  Architect:  E.  J.  Wegener. 

VIC  FRANCK  BOAT  COMPANY 
Seattle,  Washington 

Owner:  Mrs.  Ruth  Franck. 
A.  D.  Lester. 

VICTORY  SHIPBUILDING  CORPORA- 
TION 

Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

VIKINGS  PORT 

900  Coast  Highway 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

WASHINGTON  TUG  &  BARGE  CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

WASHINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Seattle,  Washington 

Mgr.:  Ray  L.  Butler. 
Purch.  Agt.:  P.  G.  Knox. 

WEST  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY- 
DOCK  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  388 
San  Pedro,  California 

Partner:  O.  F.  Collinge. 


Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 


L,UIJJUldLlUll 

LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR  .  .  .  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Shipbuilding   and 

Repair  Facilities 

Drydocking   and 

Machinery  Repairs 

Builders  of 

MERCHANT   AND   NAVAL   VESSELS 

Tfr   ft 

Cable  Address: 

"LASHIPCO" 

Partner:  James  P.  Fitzpatrick. 
Partner:  Frank  Cavanaugh. 
^sst.  General  Mgr.:  C.  E.  Mussen. 
Sales  Engineer:  Geo.  Bradford. 
Hull  Supt.:  Tom  Keptner. 
Marine  Mach.  Supt.:  C.  A.  Swain. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  B.  Lucas. 
Shop  Supt.:  Joe  Townsend. 

WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO..  INC. 
2505  E.  1 1  th  St. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Partners:  M.  A.  Petrich,  H.  M.  Pet- 
rich,  Martin  Petrich,  Jr.,  Allen  Pet- 
rich. 

Chief  Engineer:  Gus  Nyman. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Chet  Ruff. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 
South  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
San  Francisco  Office:  200  Bush  St. 

President:  H.  Tallerday. 

Vice  President  (Los  Angeles):  L.  N. 

Slater. 
Vice  President:  R.  D.  Plageman. 
Vice  Pres.,  Sec.  &  Treas.:  W.  G. 

Aldenhagen. 
Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  Shipbuilding 

Operations:  L.  W.  Delhi. 
Asst.  Supt.:  M.  Maltseff. 
Naval  Architects:  Joslyn  &  Ryan. 
Hull  Superintendent:  O.  B.  Kibele. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  G.  Williams. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  W.  Tate. 
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Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works 

2516  N.  W.  29TH  AVENUE     •     PORTLAND.  OREGON 
mwwv^wwm^wwtvwwv   SHIP       REPAIRS    »»»www»w»»»w»+»w+w»»»»* 

Joseph  Grebe,  President 

George  Grebe,  Vice-President 

H.  R.  Mendenhall,  Secretary-Treasurer 


Supervisor  of  Purchasing:  E.  C.  Krem- 

er. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Stuart  Rose. 

WESTERN  PIPE  &  STEEL  CO.  OF 
CALIFORNIA 
P.O.  Box  2015 
Terminal  Island 
Las  Angeles  54,  California 

WEST  WATERWAY   SHIPYARDS 
Seattle,  Wash. 

WILLAMETTE  IRON  &  STEEL  CORP. 
3050  N.  W.  Front  St. 
Portland,  Ore. 

President:  A.  M.  Smith. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Austin  F.  Flegel,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  A.  Kettle- 
well. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  E.  Carson. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  R.  Daley. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Brainerd. 
Hull  Supt.:  A.  O.  Brown. 

WILMINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
P.  O.  Box  756 
Wilmington,  California 

President:  Hugh  M.  Angelman. 
Vice  Pres.:  Robert  E.  Carlson. 
Manager:  Hugh  M.  Angelman. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  E.  Greene. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Charles  E.  Dayton. 
Secretary:  E.  E.  Marrs. 
Personnel  Mgr.:  R.  L.  Burk. 

WILMINGTON  IRON  WORKS 
Wilmington,  Calif. 

Pres       \\  alter  C.  Richards. 
Purchasing   \.gent:  C.  H.  Kiegel. 

WINSLOW   MARINE  RAILWAY  &  SHIP- 
BUILDING CO. 

655  Empire  Bldg. 

Seattle,  Washington 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Jas.  F.  Griffiths. 
Vice  President:  H.  A.  Ayers. 
Manager:  C.  M.  Sigle. 

WOLD.  PETER 
Seattle,  Wash. 

WRANG  SHIPYARD 
1811   Eldridge  Ave. 
dent:  G.  Wrang. 


Awarded  Gold  Pin 

William  I.  Selover,  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  District  Office  of  the 
Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  now 
wears  upon  his  lapel  a  gold  pin  stud' 
ded  with  a  diamond  and  rubies,  sig' 
nalcing  SO  years  of  work  and  adven- 
ture with  the  company. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  R. 
E.  Gillmor,  Sperry  Gyroscope  presi- 
dent, in  the  huge  Nassau  war  plant, 
while  veteran  associates  of  Mr.  Sel- 
over, including  Vice  President  Rob- 
ert B.  Lea,  gathered  to  congratulate 
him.  A  dinner  followed  at  the  plant's 
Guest  House. 

Mr.  Selover  is  a  native  of  Cortland, 
the  same  upstate  New  York  town 
where  Dr.  Elmer  A.  Sperry  was  born. 
Three  years  after  he  had  founded 
the  company,  Dr.  Sperry  persuaded 
his  youthful  fellow  townsman,  who 
had  been  at  sea  as  a  wireless  operator, 
to  join  the  small  group  then  engaged 
with  him  in  developing  the  original 
Sperry  Gyro-Compass. 

Boiler  Water  Control 

Provision  is  being  made  for  a  phos- 
phate control  test  in  the  new  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  specifications 
for  boiler  water  test  kits  on  Liberty 
vessels  as  well  as  on  the  higher  pres- 
sure Victory  ships.  This  will  permit 
the  control  of  phosphate  conditioning 
in  the  manner  pioneered  in  the  ma- 
rine field  by  Bull  6?  Roberts,  consult- 
ing chemists  of  New  York. 

These  methods,  which  are  now  in 
successful  use  on  some  750  vessels 
operating  under  service  contracts 
with  Bull  £■?  Roberts  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, were  described  in  detail 
in  a  paper  on  "Water  Conditioning 
and  Related  Problems  of  Marine 
Boiler  Operation,"  which  was  pre- 
sented before  the  November,   1933, 


meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitects and  Marine  Engineers.  Rec- 
ognition of  the  desirability  of  a  phos- 
phate test  in  these  new  specifications 
confirms  the  soundness  of  Hall  Sys- 
tem theory  and  its  years  of  successful 
practical  application  in  marine  boiler 
operation. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.  RE- 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  AND  MARCH  3,  1933 

Of  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW,  published 
monthly  at  San  Francisco,  California,  for  October  1, 
1943,  State  of  California,  County  of  San  Francisco. 
Befon  me,  a  notary  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  BERNARD 
N  DcROCHIE.  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  ac- 
cording to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Busi- 
ness Manager  of  the  PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section  537.  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 


1.   That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
Publisher!  JAMEs's.'  HINES,  700  Sansome  St.! 

Editor,  ALEX  J.  DICKIE,  500  Sansome  St.,  San 

Francisco. 

Managing  Editor  . 

Business    Manager.    Bernard    N.    De    Rochic,    500 

Sansome  St..  San  Francisco. 
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IAMES  S.  HINES.  Owner. 
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B.  N.  DeROCHIE, 

Business  Man 

Sworn  t" 

and  sub 

cribed  before  me  this  30th  day 

Ol    Si  pi,  n,h, 

r.   1943. 

EDITH  C-OEWEY 

(SEAL) 

Nota 

ry   Public    in    and   for   tl 

c    City 

and 

County  of  San  Franciscc 

,   State 

of  Califo 

(My  com 

rmssion 

xpires  1  Ii  CI  eibcr  23,    1944.) 
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CHAS.  A.  YOUNG  CO. 

Wire  Rope 

Manila  Rope 

Chain  -  Blocks 

Ship  Rigging 

Splicing  Socketing 


Agents   for 

Jones  &  Louqhlin  Steel  Corp. 

Wire   Rope 

Mollory  Logging  Equip.  Co. 

Blocks.  Shackles.  Hooks,  etc. 


Heavy  Hoisting  Slings 

Well  Equipped  Rigging  Shop 

Guaranteed  Workmanship 


840   HARRISON   STREET 


San  Francisco 


SUtter  1671 


ike  SJiketurood  Suitem.5 
of  Skip   (lonitzuction 

There  is  an  I  sherwood  System  for  every  type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers  .... 

Over  500.000  deadweight  tons  —  Freighters 
and  Tankers  —  on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 
4  Lloyds  Ave..  London  E.C.3  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


"STURDI-LITE'V^'V 

For  — 

NAME  AND  LABEL 

DAMAGE  CONTROL 

HANDWHEEL  LABEL 
PLATES 
ENGINE  TELEGRAPH  DIALS 
CARDHOLDERS  TOOL  CHECKS 

"A  substitute  for  critical  metals" 

BEACON  BOX  COMPANY 


440  Natoma  Street 


EXbrook  2892 


San  Francisco 


Propeller  Design 


•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your  prob- 
lems ...  we  special- 
ize in  propeller  de- 
sign. 

WILLIAM    LAMBIE,  Naval  Architect 
106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 

LAMBIE       PROPELLERS 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

ESTABLISHED    IN    1870 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain   Plug    •     Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work     •     Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufactured 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Bur/ingome  129 


CRANDALL  DRY  DOCK  ENGINEERS.  INC. 

238  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


RAILWAY  DRY  DOCKS      FLOATING  DRY  DOCKS 

BASIN  DRY  DOCKS 
Investigations  Reports  Design  Supervision 


HAVISIDE   COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four   Derrick   Barges Capacity  up  to    100  tons 

Submarine   Diving 
SHIP  CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 

Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents   for 

Columbia   Steel   Co.'s    Products   (Subsidiary   II.   S.   Steel   Corporation) 

American   Marine   Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE    COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
40  Spear  Street     •     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


* 

Compare 

IMY 

PRECISION 
MADE 

UNIVERSAL 

You'll  prefer  them  because  of  their  high-quality  alloy  steel  hard- 
ened and  precision  ground  to  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Corps  Spec. 
AN-40236.   Write  for   information   and   data   to   nearest  dealer   or: 

603    East   55th   St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


JOINTS 


IIIV    MFG.    CO. 


IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Ed  Wais,  2701  Van  Ness  Ave. 


IN    PORTLAND,    OREGON 
W.  G.  Ballentyne,  610  Lewis  Bldg. 
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SUCCESS  TO  THE  USS 

Contribute  generously  to  the  National  War  Fund,  of  which  the  United  Sea- 
men's Service  is  one  of  seventeen  agencies  backing  up  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines — and  shipping's  own  merchant  sailors  —  on  the  Home  Front. 
UNITED  SEAMEN'S  SERVICE 

(A  War  Chest  Agency) 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


iUi 


en  in  NEW  YORK.. 


do  as  many  of  America's  most 
seasoned  travelers  do — stop  at 
the  Plaza  facing  Central  Park. 
Rooms  are  unusually  spacious 
and  quiet  and  you'll  like  the  at- 
tentive service  of  our  staff. 
HILDEGARDE  appears  nightly 
in  the  Persian  Room. 

Tariff  from  $4  per  person 

(2  in  a  room);  single  rooms 

are  from  $6 

*%  PL  ABA 

5TH  AVENUE  AT  59TH  STREET 

Henry  A.  Rost,  Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF  MODELS 

plating. 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 


For  the   men   who  lay  out   the  ship's 
For  analysis  and  solving 
.   For  visual  training  of 
Fully  detailed,  decorated 


VAN  RYPER 


VINEYARD  HAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Sea  Rescue  Lamp 

A  midget  searchlight  only  as  big  as 
a  walnut  yet  so  powerful  it  will  pro- 
ject a  1500-candle-power  beam  visible 
for  60  nautical  miles  has  been  de- 
signed by  Westinghouse  engineers  to 
aid  the  rescue  of  aviators  forced  down 
at  sea. 

The  new  lamp  provides  the  most 
powerful  beam  ever  obtained  from 
such  a  tiny  incandescent  unit.  It  was 
designed  at  the  request  of  the  Navy. 

Packed  with  the  rubber  life  rafts 
with  which  all  ocean-flying  military 
aircraft  now  are  equipped,  one  of  the 


This  midget  searchlight  built  into  a  bulb  i 
larger  than  a  walnut  has  been  developed 
the  Westinghouse  lamp  labo-atories  to  a 
the  rescue  of  aviators  forced  down  at  sei 


tiny  lamps  will  he  worn  by  each  man 
of  a  plane  crew  forced  down  at  sea. 
The  lights  tit  on  a  hand  around  the 
head,  like  a  miner's  cap,  so  the  man 
can  have  both  hands  free  to  hold  on 
in  rough  weather. 

With  life  rafts  now  radio-equipped, 
fliers  adrift  at  sea  can  call  for  help 
over  a  distance  of  some  400  miles. 
When  at  night  a  ship  follows  the 
radio  signal,  the  new  sea  rescue  lamps 
will  reveal  the  raft's  exact  position. 

By  following  an  S.O.S.  signal  to 
within  a  do;en  miles,  a  ship  has  done 
an  accurate  job  and  then  must  depend 
to  a  large  extent  upon  some  visible 
signal.  Signal  flares  can  be  used  up 
too  quickly,  so  this  sea  rescue  lamp 
has  been  designed  to  meet  the  need 
for  a  constant  and  powerful  light 
source. 

The  six-watt  lamps  will  be  wired 
to  a  small  hand-cranked  generator 
which  is  included  in  the  raft  equip- 
ment to  supply  power  for  the  radio. 
They  also  can  be  flashed  as  signal 
lamps  by  means  of  a  "trigger  switch." 

One  half  of  the  lamp  bulb  is  sil- 
vered to  provide  a  reflector.  The 
lamp  thus  becomes  a  complete  optical 
package  in  itself  and  requires  no 
metal  reflector  or  glass  lens.  An  or- 
dinary  six-watt  lamp  diffuses  its  light 
in  all  directions,  whereas  this  lamp 
projects  a  beam  that  belies  its  size. 


Modern   Frigate  and 
Submarine  Chaser  Launched 

in    I'     Smith    Shipbuilding 

Company  held  a  double  launching  on 

October  2     Tin-  was  the  third  such 

n  m  leu  than  two  months  at 

this  ("ire.it  Likes  shipyard. 

I  teparting  from  the  cust  unary  tra 
dition    ol    christening    with    chain- 

the    sleek    warship.    U.    S.    S. 

was  launched  with  water  from 

the   Illinois  River;  however,  it   was 


noticeable   that    the   usual   spray   of 

foam,   inevitable  when   champ. 

used,  was  lacking  when  the  sponsor, 
Mrs.  Victor  C  Reynolds,  smashed 
the  bottle  against  the  knife  like  bow. 
The  submarine  chaser  l'(  r-1178 
was  launched  from  shipways  at  the 
t.ir  end  ol  the  yard  and  christened  by 
Miss  Elsie  Krause,  yard  welder  em- 
ployed on  the  construction  of  the 
submarine  chasers  Both  vesselswere 
launched  sidewise. 


-OS»»ESS  hOq„ 


REALLY  RELAX! 

No  time  off  this  year,  so  when  you're 
in  Los  Angeles  stay  at  THE  TOWN 
HOUSE.  Convenient  for  business  .  .  . 
complete  for  pleasure!  Garden  swimming 
pool,  tennis  court  —  Cape  Cod  Room  for 
fine  food  —  Zebra  Room  for  cocktails 
and  dancing.  Business  and  pleasure  can 
be   combined   at  THE    TOWN    HOUSE. 


7k Town  house 

WILSHIRE      BOULEVARD 


NOVEMBER 
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DELIVERY 
TODAY! 


ROD  HOLDER 

INSULATORS! 

THOSE  fast-wearing  insulator  parts  on  your  weld- 
ing rod  holders  require  constant  attention.  Send 
us  your  order  for  replacements  today! 
These  longer-lived  molded  Cups,  Tips,  and  other  in- 
sulators can  he  shipped  in  quantity  the  day  your 
order  is  received.  You  can  keep  your  holders  insulat- 
ed right  on  the  job,  eliminate  weeks  of  waiting  for 
factory  delivery,  cut  down  on  holder  maintenance! 
Available  in  sizes  for  A-l,  A-2  and  A-3  popular-make 
holders.  Currently  available  on  AA-1  priority.  Let  us 
fill  your  order  today — or  write  for  the  full  details! 

RASNUSSEN  IRON  WORKS 

308  West  Philadelphia  Whittier,  California 

Phone  Whittier  424-273 


I-T-E  BUILDS  MARINE  CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS  AND  SWITCHGEAR 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  AND  CLASSES 
OF  SHIPS 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

The  Demmert  Co. 
100  West  Third  St. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Oliver  B.  Lyman 

74  New  Montgomery  St. 

SEATTLE,   WASH. 

Harold  M   Hudson  Co. 
807  Lowman  Bids. 

VANCOUVER,   B.  C. 

N  D  Blagdon  Phillips 
t>22  Metropolitan  Bldg. 


I'T'L  has  been  engaged  (or 
more  than  40  years  in  designing 
and  constructing  circuit 
breakers  and  switchgear  for 
marine  service. 

AIR  SWITCHGEAR  ($fo 


UIT  BREAKER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GENERAL  MACHINE 

and  REPAIR  WORK 

Representatives  for 

TODD  COMDUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(TODD  OIL  BURNERS) 


COLUMBIA 

MACHINE 
WORKS 


L.  K.  Sivensen,  Owner 


:ar,toq„ndst.    BERKELEY.  CALIF.    ™«y« 


S^hackleS 
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tnent 

FORGE  PLANT 


GEORGE  T.  GERHARDT  CO.,  Inc. 

1030  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco 

MONARCH  IRON  WORKS  (subsidiary) 

262  Seventh  St.  San  Francisco 

SUB  CONTRACTORS   IN 
FRESNO    •    OAKLAND    .    BERKELEY    .    PALO  ALTO    •    SAN  MATEO 
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I  EXTRA  SUPERIOR  MAI 


Lest  You  Forget 


these  famous  rope 
trade-marks  that 
stand  for  quality 
in  the  Marine  field. 


ways  to 
make  Rope 
LAST  LONGER 

1.  Remove  Rope  from  Coils 
Properly. 

2.  Store  Rope  Properly. 

3.  Dry  Rope  Properly  After 
Wetting. 

4.  Keep  Rope  Clean. 

5.  Protect  Rope  from  Chemicals. 

6.  Avoid  Kinks. 

7.  Don't  Overload  Rope. 

8.  Slack  Off  Guys. 

9.  Avoid  Sharp  Angles  of  Bends. 
10.  Sheave  Rope  Right. 
I  I.  Reverse  Ends. 

12.  Don't  Lubricate  Your  Rope. 

13.  Avoid  Unnecessary  Wear  and 
Abrasion. 

14.  Splice  Rope  to  Prolong 
Service. 


. . .  Save  Rope  and 
you  save  LIVES! 

This  month,  at  the  request  of  the  War  Production  Board,  a  nationa 
campaign  is  being  launched  by  America's  rope  manufacturers  t 
impress  on   rope   users  the  importance  of  conserving  this  vital 
product. 

Every  bit  of  rope-making  fiber  that  can  be  saved  must  be  ear- 
marked for  the  all  important  job  of  winning  the  war.  If,  through 
better  care  and  handling,  all  rope  now  in  use  can  be  made  to  last 
even  ten  per  cent  longer,  it  would  add  the  equivalent  of  approxi 
mately  twenty  million  pounds  of  fiber  to  the  supply! 

Tubbs  and  Portland  Cordage  Companies  urge  rope  users  in  the 
marine  field  to  do  their  part  in  making  this  campaign  a  success. 
Write  or  phone  for  free  rope  conservation  booklets,  "The  Rope  You 
Save  Fights  for  You"  and  "14  Ways  to  Make  Rope  Last  Longer," 
and  for  illustrated  rope  conservation  wall  chart. 


Send  for  your  copy  of 
♦his    booklet    and    for 
ape    conserva- 


UBBS  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

200  BUSH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


PORTLAND  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

PORTLAND  •         SEATTLE 

■r>«|  Rop«  Conservation   Campaign    as    raquaitad    by   tho   War    Production 
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Our  Cover 

The  cover  illustra 

tion  this 

month  shows  U.S.S. 

AP   120, 

christened    Admire 

W.    S. 

Benson,  on  her  way 

into  the 

Oakland    estuary 

on    No- 

vember   28,    1943 

at    the 

Alameda     Shipyard 

of    the 

Bethlehem    Steel    C 

o.    Ship- 

building    Division. 

Admiral 

W.  S.  Benson  is  the 

largest 

merchant    type    vessel    ever 

launched    on    the 

Pacific 

Coast. 

Official    Organ 
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Make  it  Last! 


Official  U.S.  Navy  photo 

0  Everywhere  that  fighting  men  go,  rope  goes 
with  them — through  snow  and  sand  and  mud,  on 
and  under  the  ocean — a  vital  tool  to  help  them 
win  the  war — our  war. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  Japs  cut  the 
largest  sources  of  rope  fibre,  the  Philippines  and 
Java.  The  Nation's  stockpile  is  critically  low. 
It's  therefore  imperative  that  every  rope  user  in 
America  learn  to  conserve  rope.  You  can  make 
it  last  longer  by  following  the  simple 
rules  explained  in  the  WPB-sponsored 
booklet  "The  Rope  You  Save  Fights  For 
You!"  Free  copies  are  available  and  may 
be  had  by  writing  us. 

COLUMBIAN        ROPE        COMPANY 

AUBURN.  "The  Cordage  City."  N.  Y. 


columbianaW 


IS     A     SINEW     OF      WAR 
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"Two  Significant  £ifent5 


During  November,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  witnessed  two  events 
of  particular  maritime  significance. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  election 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Roger  Lapham  as  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  election  indicates  serious 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  voters. 
The  campaign  was  bitter,  with  five 
candidates  in  the  field  and  all  im- 
partial observers  giving  the  incum- 
bent the  best  chance  to  win.  Mr. 
Lapham,  promising  only  a  clean  busi- 
ness administration,  confessed  his  ig- 
norance of  politics,  and  won  votes 
by  the  evident  sincerity  of  his  pur- 
pose to  keep  his  single  promise. 

Back  of  the  mayor-elect  is  a  long 
story  of  successful  management  in 
the  intercoastal  and  offshore  steam- 
ship business.  Building  up  the  busi- 
ness has  been  his  constant  aim,  and 
under  his  guidance  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  best  established  shipping 
firms  in  America.  Roger  Lapham  re- 
tired as  chairman  of  the  board  of  this 
firm  to  take  over  the  mayor's  office 
at  San  Francisco.  A  shipping  ex- 
ecutive of  such  ripe  experience  will 
be  of  great  help  in  steering  this  ship- 
ping metropolis  through  the  reefs 
and  shoals  of  the  readjustment  period 
following  the  war. 

The  second  event  in  which  we  see 
significance  for  the  future  was  the 
November  launching  at  the  Alameda 
plant  of  the  Shipbuilding  Division  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  The 
vessel   launched   is   the   largest   mer- 


chant ship  hull  over  launched  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Since  she  is  to  be  a 
troop  carrier  for  the  U.  S.  Army, 
none  of  her  characteristics  may  be 
published.  However,  she  is  larger 
than  any  vessel  that  operated  regu- 


larly out  i>i  San  Francisco  in  normal 
times,  and  is  so  designed  that  she  can 
be  converted  into  a  de  luxe  passen- 
ger liner  without  major  structural  or 
machinery  alterations. 

The  yard  in  which  this  vessel  and 
other  identical  hulls  are  being  built 
is  a  permanent  yard  and  will  be  ready 
to  build  more  ships  of  this  character 
when  the  war  is  over. 

So  here  we  have  San  Francisco 
with  an  executive  who  knows  ship- 
ping, and  San  Francisco  Bay  launch- 
ing the  finest  ships.  Two  comple- 
mentary events  which  augur  well  for 
the  maritime  future  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area. 


LARGEST 
PACIFIC 
COAST 
SHIP 


The  U.  S.  S.  Admiral 
W.  S.  Benson,  one  of 
the  new,  speedy 
troopships,  shown  on 
the  ways  of  Bethle- 
hem-Alameda  Ship- 
c,  at  Ala- 
ites  as  the 
ship  ever 
the  Pacific 
She  was 
Novem- 


yard, 
meda, 


*  Hil^'HIN'Mil  ^ 


built  on 
Coast, 
launched 
ber  28. 
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Ready  for  her  first 
journey,  this  Vancou- 
ver-built 10,000-ton 
ship  loads  Canadi 
lumber.  In  her  hull 
alone  are  3000  tons 
of  steel  plates  and 
shapes,  held  together 
by  4  0  0,000  rivets. 
Many  component  firms 
contributing  to  this 
ship  can  claim  credit 
along  with  the  yard 
for  her  building. 


in 


|0R  SOME  months 
back,  we  have  heard  many  American 
marine  men  asking  the  question, 
"What  is  Canada  doing  in  the  war 
shipbuilding  effort?"  A  recent  report 
by  the  Hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister 
of  Munitions  and  Supply,  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  par- 
tially answers  this  question. 

This  report  asserts  that  during  the 
two  decades  immediately  preceding 
this  war,  Canadian  shipyards  had  not 
built  one  seagoing  merchant  vessel, 
and  that  today  there  are  12  shipyards 
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Canada 


OVER  300  FIRMS  CONTRIBUTE 
TO  HER  GREAT  RECORD 


employing  43,000  men  working  at 
cargo  ship  production.  As  of  June  1, 
1943,  these  yards  had  launched  164 
cargo  vessels  of  10,000-deadweight- 
ton  capacity  and  four  cargo  vessels  of 
4700-deadweight  ton  capacity.  Of 
these,  141  ships  had  been  delivered  as 
of  that  date. 


The  total  projected  cargo  vessel 
program  calls  for  270  ships  of  10,000 
deadweight  tons  and  30  ships  of  4700 
deadweight  tons,  a  very  respectable 
aggregate  of  300  merchant  ships  with 

(All  photos  courtesy  The  National  Film  Board) 
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George  Parker,  fo 
rly  a  violin  ai 
guitar  make 
turns  out  steer  Inq 
wheels  for  ships. 
These  are  made  of 
teak  or  walnut,  con- 
sist of  50  various 
wood  components. 
The  plant,  in  Owen 
Sound,  makes  furni- 
ture   in    peace    ti 


a  total  deadweight  capacity  of  3,000,- 
000  tons. 

The  shipyards  of  Canada,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  cargo  vessel  program, 
have  a  large  naval  program,  which  by 
June  1,  1943,  had  produced  221  of 
the  famous  escort  vessels  that  were 
so  efficient  in  the  "Battle  of  the  At- 
lantic" on  anti-submarine  duty. 

The  10,000-ton  cargo  carrier  being 
built  in  Canadian  yards  is  the  ship 
design  developed  by  British  shipping 
authorities  and  known  as  the  "North 
Sands"  type.  It  is  identical  with  the 
ships  built  for  British  account  by  the 
Richmond  No.  1  shipyard,  and 
formed  the  basis  for  the  design  of  the 
American  "Liberty"  type.  This  type 
was  chosen  because  it  was  suited  to 
mass  production  in  many  shops  and 
yards,  and  because  its  engines  and 
boilers  were  simple  and  were  familiar 
to  all  operating  personnel  and  to  re- 
pair and  maintenance  mechanics  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Thisj 
day  forms  the  great  ma 
cargo  vessel  output  of 
of  the  world. 

As  Mr.  Howe  indi 

Propellers  for  frelgh 
Owen    Sound    foundi 
all   the   props   for 
made    in    Canada. 
former  Is  under  way 
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1943 
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will  maintain  1 1  knots  average  at  sea 
fully  loaded  with  2500  ihp  on  her  re- 
ciprocating steam  engine.  Just  as  with 
our  "Liberty"  type,  the  Canadian 
"North  Sands"  ship  frequently  makes 
1 4  knots  speed  on  trials  in  calm 
weather. 

To  drive  this  ship  at  18  knots 
would  require  a  power  plarft  of  11,- 
000  horsepower,  and  such  a  plant 
would  greatly  reduce  the  cargo-carry- 
ing  capacity  and  increase  the  initial 
and  the  operating  and  maintenance 
costs.  The  speed  of  a  convoy  at  sea 
is  less  than  1 1  knots  average,  so  this 
standard  cargo  carrier  is  ideal  for  war 
work. 

A  number  of  the  Canadian  "North 
Sands"  ships  have  been  built  as  oil 
burners,  and  these  the  Canadians 
have  called  "Victory"  ships. 

In  addition  to  this  new  construc- 
tion, Canadian  shipyards  in  the  first 
three  years  of  this  war  repaired,  re- 
conditioned or  rebuilt  5000  merchant 
(Page  104,  please) 


Left:  A  Vancouver  plant  makes  the 
anchor  chains  for  Canadian-type  Liberty 
ships.  Each  weighs  50,000  pounds.  Is 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The 
factory  turns  them  out  on  electro-weld 
production  line,  the  only  one  of  Its  kind 
in  the  Empire. 


Below,  left:  From  Calgary  come  the 
freighters'  storm  valves.  There  are  600 
types  of  valves  in  the  ships,  plus  25  tons 
of  copper  wire,  2>  ,  miles  of  steel  cables 
and  110  tons  of  piping  and  tubing.  Right: 
Compasses  and  binnacles  come  from 
Ottawa. 
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la  I]  n„q.  Conodion  ship- 
yardt.  torn*  of  which  did 
not  eilst  before  the  wor. 
close  to  50.000  workers 
or*  enqoqed  in  bulldlnq 
merchant  ships  for  the 
bottle  of  supplies.  All  but 
a  few  of  these  are  of  f*» 
10.000  ton  clots,  and  over 
125  hoy*  been  launched. 
Tllo  illustration  shows  the 
record  ■  breoklnq  United 
Shipyards,  in  Montreol. 
whence  come  427  -  foot 
ships  similar  to  U.  S.  Lib- 
ertys. 
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Freighters  get  their  big 
anchors,  two  to  a  ship, 
from   Winnipeg. 
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\J  O  IMPORTANT  is 

"chow"  to  the  success  of  naval  opera- 
tions that  food  for  men  at  sea  is  a 
major  consideration  in  outfitting  a 
ship.  Proper  balance  of  diet  and  ade- 
quate quantities  of  food  for  long  voy- 
ages are  necessary  if  seamen  are  to 
maintain  full  effectiveness.  To  insure 
nutritious  menus  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  select  the  proper  kinds  and 
amounts  of  meats,  fruits,  vegetables 
and  dairy  products  when  stocking  the 
ship,  but  a  means  for  keeping  the 
food  products  in  good  condition  must 
be  available.  The  established  means 
of  maintaining  temperatures  required 
for  food  preservation  is  mechanical 
refrigeration. 

Refrigerating  machines  on  ships 
have  long  been  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sity. With  out  fast-expanding  Navy, 
the  number  of  refrigerating  units  is 
multiplying  with  each  new  ship  that 
slips  down  the  way.  With  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  units  is  added  a 
new  importance  to  the  perfect  per' 
formance  and  reliability  in  operation 
of  the  refrigerating  system  on  each 
ship.    Larger  crews  are  aboard,  sol- 

The  nuthor  is  manager  of  the  International  Divi- 
lion,  Carrier  Corporation, 
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diers  in  transport  are  often  the  pas- 
sengers, and  extra  people  may  be 
present  due  to  the  heavy  traffic  to  and 
from  overseas  posts  during  the  war. 
The  ships'  stores  must  supply  food 
for  all  aboard,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  if  the  products  spoil,  shrink,  or 
become  unpalatable  from  lack  of  re- 
frigeration. Just  as  food  is  important 
for  victory,  so  is  mechanical  refriger- 
ation important,  for  it  means  the 
preservation  of  food. 

Accompanying  the  increased  num- 
ber of  ships  and  the  greater  emphasis 
on  the  importance  of  food  preserva- 
tion is  the  need  for  more  men  trained 
to  operate,  maintain  and  service  ma- 
rine refrigerating  equipment.  Time 
does  not  permit  the  training  to  be  ob- 
tained on  shipboard — the  person  in 
charge  of  the  refrigerating  system 
must  know  his  job  when  assigned  to 
duty.  His  training  is  obtained  on  land, 
and  in  these  times  in  an  accelerated 
course  of  study  designed  especially 
for  his  needs. 

Today  Navy  men  who  are  to  take 
control  of  the  refrigerating  systems 
on  ships  are  attending  school  on  land. 
Many  are  using  in  classes  duplicates 


of  refrigerating  systems  that  they  will 
later  operate  on  battleships,  cruisers, 
destroyers  and  other  fighting  ships  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

A  refrigerating  school  for  men  in 
the  Navy  is  being  conducted  at  the 
Carrier  Corporation  plant  in  Syra- 
cuse, New  York.  Training  is  not  lim- 
ited to  operation,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  refrigerating  equipment,  but 
includes  basic  technical  instructions 
on  the  theory  of  refrigeration  and 
low-temperature  air  conditioning. 
The  Faculty 

The  course  given  is  designed  to 
produce  specific  results.  The  cur- 
riculum is  one  which  incorporates 
part  of  the  course  of  study  given  en- 
gineers who  joined  Carrier  Corpora- 
tion in  peace  times  and  much  of  the 
training  given  to  personnel  of  the 
company  participating  in  repair  and 
maintenance  work,  all  conforming 
with  standards  set  up  by  the  Navy. 

The  faculty  consists  of  five  men 
from  the  United  States  Navy  and 
three  men  from  Carrier  Corporation. 
The  Navy  representatives  are:  An 
ensign,  in  charge  of  school,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Navy,  who  has  had 
16  years  of  service  in  the  Navy,  13 
of  these  on  sea  duty,  in  battleships, 
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Mointenance    end    repair    ef 


epers,  .1  ma 
chim-t  m.it.  issistant  to 

the  ensign,  who  has  h.i J  nine 

.  one  nt  them  on  a  bat 
Beship,  the  other  years  on  subma 
lines;  throe  machinist  mates  who 
serve  • 

The  Carrier  Corporation  repi 
tatives  .ire  The  writer,  who  acta  as 
Bean  of  the  school,  and  who  has  had 
Charge  of  the  Training  School  pro- 
vided engineers  entering  the  employ 
of  the  corporation  during  peace 
times;  H  R  Jaeggli,  director  of  the 
Service  Department,  who  serves  as 
10  adviser  to  the  faculty;  CO  Bar 
rctt.  representing  Carrier  as  director 
of  the  school. 

The  students  of  the  school  are 
those  who  have  completed  their  hoot 
training  and  enter  the  special  course 
for  refrigeration  as  machinist  mates 


Class   studying   heat  tla 


or  firemen.  They  are  selected  for  the 
special  training  prior  to  entering  the 
school. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  four 
classes  that  somewhat  parallel  the  col- 
lege freshman,  sophomore,  junior  and 
senior  set-up.  At  the  heginning  of 
the  freshman  period,  the  purpose  of 
the  course  is  outlined  and  information 
is  given  students  concerning  housing, 
recreation,  food  rationing,  and  the 
conduct  expected  of  them.  The  regu- 
lations that  must  be  followed  when 
attending  classes  held  in  rooms  in  a 
war  plant  are  explained.  A  textbook, 
which  is  a  complete  manual  on  the 
refrigerating  equipment  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  foods  on  ships,  is  given 
each  student. 

The  freshman  class  instructions 
pertain  to  theory  of  refrigeration  and 
low  -  temperature  air  conditioning. 
Subjects  under  discussion  include  the 
flow  of  heat,  kinds  of  heat  (sensible 
and  latent),  measure  of  heat,  and  an 
explanation  of  heat  as  a  form  of  en- 
ergy.    The    theory    of    refrigeration 


Explaining    the    mechanism    at    retriqera- 
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with  the  cycle  of  operation  illustrated 
by  an  animated  design,  means  of  esti- 
mating the  heat  load  that  must  be 
carried  by  the  refrigerating  unit,  and 
the  function  of  each  part  of  a  refrig- 
erating unit,  are  given  in  detail. 
When  the  first,  or  freshman,  class  is 
completed,  each  Navy  man  in  the 
class  has  a  basic  knowledge  of  re- 
frigeration. Oral  quizzes  with  open 
discussion  bring  out  points  that  need 
to  be  emphasized. 

The  second  part,  or  sophomore 
course,  is  concentrated  on  what  an 
engineering  college  specifies  as  "shop 
classes."  It  is  a  tear-down  and  re- 
build program  in  which  each  member 
of  the  class  participates.  The  class  is 
divided  into  groups  of  three  men 
each.  The  groups  are  rotated  so  that 
each  spends  one  day  tearing  down 
and  rebuilding  an  assembly.  As  each 
piece  is  removed  from  a  refrigerating 
compressor,  ice  maker,  or  control 
equipment,  its  function  is  described 
by  an  instructor.  Special  features  arc 
pointed  out.  The  parts  arc  then  re- 
assembled and  put  in  operating  con- 
dition by  the  students.  The  proce- 
dure permits  each  person  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
equipment,  its  function,  and  how  it 
fits  into  the  whole  system.  When 
i  ai  h  !,'roup  has  torn  down  and  re- 
built the  various  assemblies,  reviews 
and  oral  examinations  are  given  to 
make  sure  that  all  present  are  ready 
for  the  next  course. 

Maintenance  and  repair  arc  the 
major  subjects  for  the  junior  period 
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The  first  day  is  spent  on  detail  study 
of  intricate  controls.  Each  student 
actually  makes  adjustments  and  prac- 
tices servicing  these  delicate  instru- 
ments on  which  continuous  operation 
of  equipment  depends  so  much.  On 
the  second  day,  refrigerating  piping 
is  given  detailed  attention,  with  dis- 
cussions held  on  materials,  fittings, 
valves  and  joints  that  are  standard 
parts  of  the  system.  Again  the  class 
is  divided  into  groups  for  shop  prac- 
tice in  making  up  flared  and  soldered 
connections  and  various  types  of 
joints.  With  the  same  attention  to 
details  as  well  as  to  the  overall  pic- 
ture, the  Navy  type  condenser,  the 
compressor  motor,  seal  assemblies  and 
various  parts  are  described,  worked 
with,  serviced  and  repaired.  Each 
student  participates  in  all  demon- 
strations. He  removes  and  adds  oil, 
checks  discharge  valve,  seal  assembly, 
pressure  relief  valve  and  drive  belts. 
He  removes  and  charges  refrigerant, 
cleans  tubes,  purges  air  from  lines, 
changes  cartridge  in  expansion  valves, 
tests  for  leaks,  sets  controls  and  per- 
forms all  the  operations  that  a  main- 
tenance and  repair  engineer  does. 

The  senior  class  concentrates  on 
operation  and  trouble-shooting.  Op- 
erating practices,  defrosting  and  prac- 
tical methods  in  trouble-shooting  are 
set  forth.  Each  student  draws  a  piping 
diagram  of  the  complete  refrigerat- 
ing system  to  use  when  looking  for 
trouble.  The  various  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem ,ind  the  functions  of  each  are  re- 
I    with    emphasis    on    possible 


causes  of  trouble.  After  class  discus- 
sion and  demonstrations,  a  trouble- 
shooting schedule  is  set  up.  Various 
parts  of  the  machine  are  "tampered 
with,"  and  the  student  must  locate 
the  trouble  and  cure  it.  Plugged  inlet 
water  strainers  and  liquid  line  valves, 
shortage  or  overcharge  of  refrigerant, 
faulty  valves,  blown  fuses,  dirty  con- 
tact points,  expansion  valve  inopera- 
tive and  other  troubles  are  put  into 
the  system  by  the  instructor.  Locating 
and  eliminating  the  trouble  by  the 
student  serve  as  a  final  examination, 
to  which  the  last  four  days  of  the 
course  are  devoted. 

Upon  completing  the  Navy  Train- 
ing School  at  Carrier  Corporation, 
each  student  is  given  a  certificate.  It 
is  believed  that  the  certificates  will 
serve  as  credentials  when  the  men  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  and  are  applying 
for  a  position  in  the  refrigerating 
field. 

In  addition  to  planning  the  course, 
there  was  much  to  be  done  in  found- 
ing the  school.  Special  classrooms 
were  built  so  that  the  men  in  train- 
ing would  have  quiet  and  restricted 
quarters.  The  test  equipment,  com- 
posed of  refrigerating  machines  typi- 
cal of  those  used  on  many  ships,  was 
installed  for  class  or  laboratory  study. 
The  classrooms  were  air  conditioned 
so  that  there  would  be  no  seasonal  lag 
in  learning  due  to  the  enervating  ef- 
fects of  hot  weather.  So  successful 
is  the  course  of  study,  and  so  prac- 
tical is  the  set-up  to  study  operation, 
maintenance  and  servicing  of  refrig- 
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enting  systems  that  a  second  sJim.iI 
h  to  be  held  for  evening  classes,  The 
students  will  ho  commissioned  officers 
nt  the  Navy  who,  during  the  daytime, 
are  attending  another  school  operated 
by  another  industrial  plant  located  in 

The  training  course  .it  Carrier  on 
the  operation,  maintenance  and  sen 
icing  nt  refrigerating  equipment  on 

ships  provides  the  Navy  men  first- 
hand with  the  complete  information 
needed  to  take  charge  of  a  refrigerat 
ing  plant.  Housing  conditions  and 
recreation  facilities  tor  the  alter 
school  hours  are  such  as  to  he  con- 
ducive to  an  enjoyable  and  happy 
time  The  entire  program  is  one  in 
which  the  corporation  is  proud  to 
have  a  part. 


Below:   Testing   complete   refrigerating 
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lOW  AMERICA'S 
war  -  urgent  supply  services  have 
boosted  transoceanic  flying  to  un- 
dreamed-of records  is  graphically  in- 
dicated by  the  arrival  at  an  unnamed 
East  Coast  port  on  November  17,  in 
the  early  dawn,  of  the  huge  four-en- 
gined  flying  transport  which  marks 
completion  of  5000  transoceanic 
crossings  made  by  flight  crews  of  the 
Pan  American  Airways  System  since 
Pearl  Harbor. 

In  releasing  the  world-record  fig- 
ures, Pan  American  officials  empha- 
sized that,  while  this  record  for  ac- 
tual flights  across  the  oceans  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  world  airlines,  it 
represents  only  part  of  the  war  trans- 

(Pttotos  courtesy   Pan   American   Airways  Systrm) 
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port  flying  being  done  and  the  rec- 
ords being  broken  every  day  by  the 
Air  Transport  Command  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces  and  the  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service,  for  which  Pan 
American  Airways  and  the  domestic 
airlines  operate  war  cargo  routes  un- 
der contract. 

The  record,  which  multiplies  many 
times  the  total  transoceanic  flying 
done  by  all  the  airlines  of  the  world 
before  the  war,  includes  2733  cross- 
ings of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the 
service  of  the  Army  Air  Transport 
Command  and  481  other  Atlantic 
crossings  for  the  Naval  Air  Transport 
Service  and  by  the  Clippers  on  their 
regularly  scheduled  commercial  runs 
between  the  United  States,  Europe, 


and  the  British  Isles;  1221  crossings 
of  the  North  Pacific  between  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  mainland, 
including  both  Clipper  schedules  and 
crossings  made  with  the  naval  trans- 
port aircraft  operated  for  the  Naval 
Air  Transport  Service;  520  flights  for 
the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service 
across  the  long  run  to  the  South  Pa- 
cific war  theater;  and  special  war 
mission  flights. 

Pan  American  flight  crews  have 
run  up  a  record  of  more  than  21 
million  miles  of  over-ocean  flying 
during  this  same  period,  and  have 
flown  some  100  million  ton  miles  of 
war  cargo  to  overseas  destinations  in 
the  services  performed  for  the  mili- 
tary departments. 
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Important  Paiatngtn  (  .irrird 
I'm  American  flight  crewi  h.i\ >.■ 
flown  import. nit  Government  and 
military  leaden  representing  every 
ited  Nationi  and 
the  neutral  countries  ol  tin-  world 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States 
for  important  conferences  unce  the 
outbreak  ol  the 

Among    the    more    notable    .ire: 

l  It,  who  was  flown 

hv  Clipper  to  and  from  Africa  at  the 

time  of  the  Casablanca  war  confer 

tnce;    Prime    Mm'  ill,    en 

route  bade  to  London  after  h 
war-meeting  with  President  Rooa 
velt  in  Washington;  the  New  Zea- 
land Prime  Minister,  Peter  1; 
Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Nether- 
lands; Prince  Olav  of  Norway;  King 
George  of  Greece;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Frank  Knox:  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr; 
Harry  Hopkins;  W.  Averill  Harri 
man;  Donald  Nelson:  Wendell  Will- 
kie:  General  George  C.  Marshall. 
Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army; 
Admiral  Ernest  King.  Commander- 
in-Chief,  U.  S.  Fleet  and  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  General  H.  H. 
Arnold,  Commanding  General  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces;  Admiral 
Chester  Nimit:,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet;  Ad- 
miral Harold  Stark,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet;  Lt.- 
General  George  S.  Patton:  Lt. den 


eral  Carl  Spaatz,  Lt  General  Ira  C 
I  I  •   i  leneral    [oseph   E.   Still 

well.    Chut    ol    Statf    ol    China's 
Armies;    Major  ( reneral    ( 3a 
Chennault,  Commanding  General  ol 
the  14th  Air  Force,  ( Ihina;  and  many 

others 


(  Uppers  in   \\  .11    I.uh 

Pan  American  Clippers  have  been 
in  wai  1  rvice  eon 

tinually  since  the  first  bomb  dropped 

I  I  i  On    the    I 

foul    Clippers    were    caught    in    areas 
under  attaek  by  the  Japs.  Ree. tiled  to 

the  mainland  to  undertake  important 

transport  missions,  a  schedule  out  of 
San  Francisco  for  Honolulu  was  com 
pleted  on  December  12,  just  five  days 
after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

The  Philippine  Clipper,  en  route 
to  Guam  when  the  Japs  attacked,  re- 
turned to  Wake  Island  to  undertake 
a  patrol  flight  for  the  Marine  Com- 
mandant there.  Caught  by  the  Japs. 
the  Clipper  stayed  on  at  Wake  to 
evacuate  civilian  personnel.  With  2?> 
bullet  holes  made  by  Japanese  ma- 
chine gunners,  and  narrowly  missed 
by  a  bomb  which  destroyed  her  dock, 
the  Clipper  returned  to  Midway 
Island  and  Pearl  Harbor  en  route 
back  to  San  Francisco,  where  her 
captain  delivered  the  first  eye-wit- 
ness  intelligence   reports   of   the   at- 


tacks on  Midway  and  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  Hong  Kong  Clipper  was  de 
stroyed  in  the  attack  on  Hong  Kong 
The   Pacific  Clipper,  caught   in   the 

South  Pacific,  flew  home  around  the 
world  from  New  Zealand  to  avoid  the 
Japanese  held  islands  on  the  pre  war 
South  Pacific  route.  All  bases  in  the 
Pacific  and  all  Clippers  and  flight 
1  reus  were  put  at  the 
the  i f,  S   Navy  immediately. 

(  >n  the  Atlantic,  the  Clippers 
never  missed  a  s(  hedule  on  the  ri  lutes 
linking  the  I  Inited  States  and  I 

and  on  both  ocean-  Pan  American 
Airways  teamed  up  the  Arms'  and 
Navy  for  the  rapid  movement  of  per- 
and  material  m  their  forced- 
draft  extension  of  their  air  transport 
networks  to  far  overseas  points. 
While  routes  and  schedules  01  these 
military  services  are  carefully  guard 
ed  mi'itary  sCcrets.  they  now  serve 
every  fighting  front,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russia,  and  even  the  Russian 
front  is  served  indirectly. 

War  Service  Eclipses  Peacetime 

Totals 

In  addition  to  the  flying  for  the 
military  services.  Pan  American  main- 
tains the  "essential  civil  air  transport 
services."  carrying  high  priority 
mails,  passengers  and  cargo  between 
(Page  104,  please) 
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The  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers  celebrated  its 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  in  connection 
with  the  Fifty-first  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel,  New  York,  on  November 
11-12. 

The  Society  was  founded  in  1893 
by  a  group  of  American  naval  officers 
connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction and  Repair  of  the  Navy, 
most  of  whom  eventually  became 
chiefs  of  the  bureau  with  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral. 

Beginning  with  a  small  initial  mem- 
bership, which  has  gradually  grown 
through  the  years  until,  with  the 
commemoration  of  its  Fiftieth  An- 
niversary, the  Society  has  a  member- 
ship nf  3200;  is  branching  out  with 
metropolitan  sections  in  two  cities 
with  regular  monthly  meetings;  and, 
through  its  technical  papers  present- 
ed by  members,  visitors  and  guests 
.it  the  annual  meetings  and  other 
gatherings,  its  publication  of  the 
Transactions,  as  well  as  engineering 
and  other  books,  has  stimulated  the 
professions  of  naval  architecture  and 
marine  engineering  and  has  made  a 
permanent  record  of  the  progressive 
advancement  in  the  arts  of  ship  con- 
ini  tion  and  machinery  design. 

The  principal  emphasis  this  anni- 
versary year  was  placed  upon  his- 
papers    showing    the    great 
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changes  that  have  taken  place  in  con- 
nection with  shipbuilding  and  naval 
construction  during  the  past  half 
century,  though  several  papers  were 
presented  during  the  technical  ses- 
sions on  ship  design  and  engineering. 

The  historical  papers,  prepared  by 
members  long  associated  with  the 
Society,  cover  practically  every  phase 
of  shipbuilding  and  naval  construc- 
tion in  America  for  the  past  five 
decades  and  constitute  a  historical 
record  of  unusual  interest. 

The  first  session  of  the  annual 
meeting  opened  at  9:30  in  the  morn- 
ing of  November  11  in  the  Jade 
Room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  with 
the  annual  address  of  John  F.  Met- 
ten, chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
and  president  of  the  Society.  Next 
came  the  presentation  of  two  techni- 
cal papers,  "Determination  of  Tor- 
sional Oscillations  of  Ship  Drives  by 
Network  Analyser,"  Charles  Concor- 
dia; and  the  second,  "The  Design  of 
<  '<  mstant  and  Variable  Capacity  Me- 
chanical Oil  Atomizers,"  J.  F.  Har- 
vey and  A.  W.  Hermandorfer. 

The  first  group  of  eleven  historical 
papers  covered  monographs  of  the 
United  States  Navy  yards.  Rear  Ad- 
miral George  H.  Rock  (CC),  U.S.N, 
(retired),  presided.  The  papers  were 
"Boston."  by  Rear  Admiral  W.  T. 
Tarrant,    U.S.N. ;    "Cavite,"    by    Lt. 


(jg)  R.  J.  Davis,  D-V  (S-U.S.N.R.); 
"Charleston,"  by  W.  M.  Sanders; 
"Mare  Island,"  by  Harold  W.  Linne- 
han;  "New  York,"  by  James  H. 
West;  "Norfolk,"  by  Rear  Admiral 
H.  M.  Simmons,  U.S.N. ;  "Pearl  Har- 
bor," by  Captain  Paul  A.  Stevens, 
U.S.N. ;  "Portsmouth,"  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral John  G.  Tawresey  (CC),  U.S. 
N.  (retired) ;  "Puget  Sound,"  by 
Rear  Admiral  C.  S.  Freeman;  "Phila- 
delphia" and  "Washington,  D.  C." 

At  2:00  p.m.  the  same  afternoon, 
one  technical  paper  was  presented, 
entitled  "A  Longitudinal  Flotation 
Diagram,"  by  Lt.  J.  W.  Kennicott, 
CC-V  (S),  U.S.N.R.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  group  of  seven  historical 
papers  on  special  types  of  vessels  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Edgar  P. 
Trask.  These  papers  were:  "The  Pa- 
cific Coast  Schooners,"  by  David  W. 
Dickie;  "Early  American  Steamship 
Lines,"  by  Frank  J.  Taylor;  "Ameri- 
can Merchant  Steamships,"  by  Ced- 
ric  Ridgely-Nevitt;  "U.  S.  Coastwise 
Steamers,"  by  E.  H.  Rigg  and  A.  J. 
Dickie;  "The  Development  of  Steam 
Navigation  on  Long  Island  Sound," 
by  J.  Howland  Gardner;  "History  of 
Tankers,"  by  Hugo  P.  Frear;  and 
"Outstanding  New  England  Types 
of  Fishing  Boats,  Whalers  and 
Yachts,"  by  Prof.  George  Owen. 

Then  came  a  group  of  ten  mono- 
graphs of  shipyards  under  the  chair- 
manship of  H.  Gerrish  Smith.  The 
titles  of  these  papers  were:  "Bath 
Iron  Works  Corporation,"  by  W.  S. 
Newell:  "Bethlehem  Shipyard  at 
Quincy,"  by  Arthur  B.  Homer 
"Bethlehem's  Wilmington  Plant,  For 
merly  Harlan  6?  Hollingsworth  Cor 
poration,"  by  W.  H.  Collins 
"Cramp's  Shipyard,"  by  Wm.  D 
Perrott;  "The  Newport  News  Ship 
building  and  Dry  Dock  Company,' 
by  Homer  L.  Ferguson;  "The  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,"  by 
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J.  F.  Metten;  "IV-  I  !orpo 

ration,"  hv  Andrew  G.  Spiegelhalter; 
"The  Roach  Yard."  by  W.  IV  Ste 
phens  and  J.  L.  Bogert;  "The  Sun 

Shipbuilding  if  Dry  Dock  Com- 
p.my,"  by  Robert  Haig;  and  "Union 
Iron  Works,"  by  Hugo  P.  Frcar. 

On  November  12,  at  9:?0  a.m.,  one 
technical  paper,  entitled  "Recent  De- 
velopments in  Feed-Water  Filtration 
for  Marine  Use."  was  presented  by 
Arthur  C.  Rohn,  followed  by  a  group 
oi  six  historical  papers  on  naval  ves- 
sels and  the  Navy  Department  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Commander  H. 
E.  Rossell,  (CC)  U.S.N.,  (retired). 
These  papers  were:  "The  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Navy  Department,"  by 
Rear  Admiral  George  H.  Rock,  (CC) 
U.S.N,  (retired).  "Types  of  Naval 
Ships,"  by  Commander  H.  E.  Ros- 
sell, (CC)  U.S.N,  (retired)  ;  "Moni- 
tor-Class Warships  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,"  by  Lt.  (jg)  A.  C.  Brown, 
U.S.N.R.;  "Revenue  Cutters,  Coast 
Guard  Ships  and  Lightships,"  by 
Commander  F.  A.  Hunnewell,  U.S. 
C.G.,  (retired) ;  "Development  of 
Submarine  in  the  United  States,"  by 
Captain  A.  I.  McKee,  U.S.N. ;  and 
"Torpedo  Boats  and  Destroyers,"  by 
Hugo  P.  Frear  and  W.  S.  Newell. 

Then,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
J.  F.  Nichols,  historical  papers  as  fol- 
lows: "History  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Lakes  Shipping,"  by  J.  C.  Work- 
man; "Development  of  Transporta- 
tion on  the  North  Pacific  Ocean," 
by  A.  F.  Pillsbury;  "Water  Transpor- 
tation on  Inland  Rivers,"  by  V.  B. 
Edwards  and  Fred  C.  Cole;  "Ferry 
Boats,"  by  Eads  Johnson;  and  "His 
tory  of  United  States  Navigation  and 
Vessel  Inspection  Laws,"  by  Captain 
H.  S.  Shepheard,  U.S.C.G.R. 

At  2:00  p.m.  came:  the  presenta- 
tion of  one  technical  paper,  entitled 
"Marine  Applications  of  Gas  Tur- 
bines," by  Professor  C.  Richard  So- 


Williom  Hovgoord.  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, who  was  award- 
ed the  David  W  Taylor 
Medal,  highest  award  of 
the  Society  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitects and  Marine  Engi- 
neers. The  presentation 
took  place  on  November 
12. 


The    David   W.   Taylor   medal. 

(Ben  Fasman  Photos.  N.  Y.  C.  I 
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Above:  Ten  of  the  surviving  SO-yeor  members  of  the  Society 
Rear  Admiral  George  H.  Rock.  U.S.N.  (Ret.);  H.  Gerrish  S 
Prof.  William  F.  Durand,  Homer  L.  Ferguson. 


Top  row,  left  to  right:  Lawrence  Y.  Spear,  Joshua  W.  Atle 
ith.     Seated,  left  to  right:  Edwin  B.  Stadler,  W.  P.  Stephens,  Huge 


Right:  J.  Howlond  Gardner,  past 
president  of  the  Society;  David 
Arnott,  vice  president  and  chief  sur- 
veyor  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  and  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Welding  Society;  William  Ben- 
nett, principal  surveyor  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Lloyds 
Register     of     Shipping;     and     H.     H. 


Henline. 


(Photos  Ben  Ftsman.  .V.   V.  C.) 


derberg  and  Ronald  B.  Smith;  and 
the  reading  of  a  group  of  seven  his- 
torical papers  under  chairmanship  of 

E.  H.  Rigg,  as  follows:  "Develop- 
ment of  Design,"  by  J.  L.  Bates;  "De- 
velopment of  Marine  Engineering,'" 
by  J.  F.  Nichols;  "Development  and 
Use  of  Steel  in  Shipbuilding,"  by  E. 

F.  Kenny;  "Development  in  Ship- 
building," by  H.  F.  Norton;  "The 
Development  of  Marine  Water  Tube 
Boilers,"  by  J.  H.  King  and  R.  S. 
Cox;    "American    Bureau    of    Ship- 
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ping,"  by  J.  L.  Luckenbach;  and  "The 
Formation  of  The  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers," 
by  Rear  Admiral  W.  P  Robert 
(CC)  U.S.N.,  (retired). 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Banquet 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on  Friday  evening,  No- 
vember 12,  was  the  scene  of  the 
award  of  the  David  W.  Taylor  medal. 
Homer  L.  Ferguson,  president  of  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  and  past  president  of 
the  Society,  delivered  the  principal 
address  at  this  banquet. 

Over  1000  members  and  honored 
guests  of  the  Society  were  seated  at 
tables  for  this  occasion. 

Hugo  P.  Frear.  a  50-year  member,  re- 
ceives congratulations  and  certificate 
from  J.  F.  Metten,  president. 

Paper  Interest 

Historical  papers  presented  at  this 
meeting  form  a  very  interesting  pic- 
ture of  50  years'  development  of  the 
naval  and  merchant  marine  shipping 
of  America. 

Perhaps   most   interesting   for  the 
ship-operating     executives     are     the 
technical  paper  on  "Marine  Applica- 
tion of  the  Gas  Turbine,"  by  Profes- 
sor Soderberg  and  R.  B.  Smith;  and 
the  historical  paper  on  "United  States 
Navigation    and    Vessel    Inspection 
Law,"  by  Captain  Shepheard. 
Gas  Turbines 
The   authors   of   the    gas   turbine 
paper  declare  that  as  soon  as  starting 
and  reversing  difficulties  have  been 
ironed  out  the  gas  turbine  is  ready 
to   emerge   as   an   important   marine 
power  plant,  with  possibilities  of  0.45 

Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  chairman 
of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  and 
past  president  of  the  Society,  introduc- 
ing Homer  L.  Ferguson,  who  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  banquet. 

lbs.  of  oil  per  bhp  hour  on  a  weight 
(for  the  prime  mover  alone)  of  25 
lbs.  per  bhp.  Experience  with  exist- 
ing industrial  plant  indicates  a  main- 
tenance cost  approximately  that  of  a 
steam  turbine  plant. 

Marine  Law 
In  the  historical  portion  of  Cap- 
tain Shepheard's  paper  the  interest  is 
for  the  student  of  marine  law.  How- 
ever, the  good  captain  did  not  stop 
with    history    of   legislation    and    its 

C.   S     Lillicrap,  M.B.E.,    R.C.N.C.    Dep- 
uty Director  of  Naval  Construction  (Enq- 

ca.^!;irLPre?e\t.in9  os  a  """>>>«■  °*  the 
council    the    Institution    of    Naval    Archi- 

ant  tL  iV"?  W*°*""-  *P«i°l  «sist- 
ant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Rear 

Ch/IT"'..6-    W"    Mi,ls'    USN-    Assistant 
Chief,    Bureau    of    Ships.    U.S.N.:    E.    B 

av!!mE„qi„ePe^resS.ide',,    °'   ""    i0t'^    °f 

(All  photos  Ben  Fasman  Photos,  N.  Y.  C.) 
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weaving  oi  baffling  puzzles  tor  the 

American  navigator  and  shipowner. 
In  a  few  remarks  .it  tin-  end  of  his 
paper  he  focused  the  attention  of  the 

gathering  on  the  problem  of  doing 
something  about  this  and  advanced 
some  Coast  Guard  proposals  as  fol- 
lows: 

"To  .my  group  as  familiar  with  the 
nation's  maritime  law  as  this,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  present  any  statement  ot 
the  compelling  need  for  clarification, 
revision  and  codification  of  the  laws 
that  have  accumulated  on  the  statute 
for  as  long  as  a  century  and  a 
halt  But  four  points  are  suggested 
by  the  Coast  Guard  at  this  time.  The 


first  of  these  is  the  feasibility  of  the 
present  as  a  time  to  effect  the  re- 
vision and  simplification  ot  these 
laws, 

"The  second  point  is  that  the  indus- 
try has  been  laboring  under  a  severe 
handicap  imposed  by  the  very  weight 
of  these  laws,  many  of  which  are  con- 
tradictory and  others  of  which  are 
superfluous.  The  third  point  is  that 
proposals  affecting  existent  rights 
within  the  industry  should  be  given 
most  careful  consideration.  And  the 
fourth  point  is  that  no  revision  in 
the  laws  now  in  existence  should  be 
undertaken  without  complete  par- 
ticipation by  the  industry. 


"The  Coast  Guard  has  subjected 
the  situation  to  a  long  and  detailed 
study,  since  the  commandant  has 
long  been  anxious  to  answer  the  in- 
dustry's own  demand  that  the  op- 
pressive weight  of  all  this  legislation 
be  lifted  from  the  industry. 

"In  this  task,  however,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  no  desire  merely  to  re- 
codify or  to  revise  the  laws  on  the 
strength  of  its  own  discretion  and 
then  impose  the  result  upon  the  in- 
dustry. On  the  contrary,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  anxious  that  the  industry's 
representatives  in  their  respective 
fields  of  shipping  shall  have  a  voice 
in  the  undertaking." 


Rear  Admiral   He 
of  Marine  Engine 


ard   L.   Vickery,   vice  chairman  of  the  U.   S.   Maritime  Commission;  John  S.  Carswell,   representing  the   Institute 
I  (England);  Rear  Admiral  George  H.  Rock,  U.S.N.   (Ret.),  past  president  of  the  Society. 

(Ben  Fasman  Photos,  N.  Y.  C.) 
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Our  illustrations  show  the  new  550-foot  floating  drydock,  consisting  of  six  pontoons  or  sections,  now  in  full  opera- 
tion at  the  Alameda  yard  of  General  Engineering  8C  Dry  Dock  Company,  where  it  is  handling  vessels  up  to  a  maximum 
of  12,000  tons. 

The  tankage  space  in  each  pontoon  is  subdivided  into  three  starboard  and  three  port  compartments.  In  order  to 
sink  the  pontoons,  water  is  admitted  through  flooding  valves.  The  basin  in  which  this  dock  operates  is  dredged  to  a 
depth  that  will  permit  ships  drawing  up  to  25  feet  to  be  brought  into  the  dock. 

When  the  vessel  is  in  position  on  the  dock  floor  and  is  adequately  supported  by  keel  and  bilge  blocks,  the  water  is 
pumped  out  of  the  pontoon  compartment  and  the  surplus  buoyancy  in  the  pontoons  lifts  the  vessel  clear  above  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Flooding  and  pumping  motors  are  controlled  either  from  the  dock  or  from  a  central  station  situated  on  the  wharf. 

The  new  dock  was  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  and  is  modern  in  every 
respect.   Malcolm  "Mac"  McGown  is  drydock  master,  and  is  assisted  in  the  control  tower  by  Electrician  Stewart  Woolsey. 
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(Ml  photos  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  official  pictures) 

Gravity  davits,  capable  of  being 
lowered  in  one-eighth  of  the  time  re- 
quired by  ordinary  mechanical  or 
radial-type  davits,  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  for 
installation  on  all  Victory  ships. 

The  new  quick-lowering  davits 
were  discovered  to  be  of  dramatic 
efficiency  during  tests  made  by  the 
Coast  Guard  in  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber. 

The  davits  tested  were  designed 
for  a  working  load  of  6^2  tons  per 
set.  Known  as  the  30-V  type,  they 
are  equipped  with  a  CV  dual  type 
lowering  winch  having  two  drums 
rated  at  3250  pounds  per  drum.  The 
tests  were  conducted  with  a  fully- 
loaded  and  equipped  lifeboat  24  feet 
in  length,  having  a  capacity  under 
wartime  conditions  of  29  persons. 

For  testing  purposes,  the  davits 
were  installed  on  a  model  of  a  ship's 
side.  The  model  was  an  exact  replica 
of  the  side  of  a  merchant  ship;  it  was 
complete  with  rail,  embarkation  deck 
at  proper  level,  and  with  everything 
so  arranged  as  to  approximate  actual 
working  conditions. 

The  tests  were  begun  with  the  boat 
in  the  chocks.  The  boat  was  then  re- 
leased and  lowered  to  the  boat  deck 
in   16  seconds.    At  this  level,  a  full 


( 1 )  The  24-f  t.  motor  lifeboat  is  shown 
in  stowed  position  against  gravity 
davits  similar  to  those  being  in- 
stalled on  forthcoming  Victory  ships 
with  approval  of  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
merchant  marine  inspectors. 

(2)  Stowed  position  of  the  lifeboat  is 
inspected  after  raising  by  electri- 
cally -  operated  winch  on  gravity 
davits  at  manufacturer's  plant.  In- 
spectors note  operation  with  ap- 
proval. 

(3)  Manufacturer's  demonstration  of 
electrically-operated  gravity  davits 
shows  the  lifeboat  at  embarkation 
deck  level  as  boat  load  of  29 
persons  is  unloaded.  Coast  Guard 
inspectors  have  approved  this  boat- 
handling  davit,  whose  launching  ac- 
tion is  practically  fool-proof,  due  to 
gravity  principle  operation. 
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wartime  lead  "t  2k>  men,  wearing  life 
preservers,  embarked;  the  boat  was 
immediately  lowered  t.i  the  ground, 
i  distance  ol  18  feet,  in  12  seconds. 
Since  the  average  weight  oi  the  men 
was  165  pounds,  the  full  load  aboard 
was  6350  pounds  in  addition  to  the 
weight  of  the  boat  itself  and  its  nor 
mal  operating  equipment 

After  it  had  reached  the  assumed 
water  level,  the  boat  was  hoisted 
again  by  motor  power  to  the  boat 
deck  level,  where  the  men  disem- 
barked. The  boat  was  then  raised  to 
its  original  position  in  the  chocks. 
The  tests  were  repeated  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  to  convince  Coast 
I  ruard  experts  that  the  entire  installa- 
tion could  be  expected  to  function 
satisfactorily  under  severe  conditions 
at  sea. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  tested  the 
davits  to  make  certain  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  operate  the  lowering 
winch  by  hand  in  case  the  power 
should  fail  during  an  emergency. 

The  tests  proved  conclusively  to 
the  Coast  Guard  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  lower  lifeboats  on  Victory 
ships  much  faster  than  it  would  be 
with  mechanical  or  radial-type  davits. 
During  the  entire  demonstration,  the 
davits,  releasing  gear  (Welin-Rott- 
mer  type),  and  other  equipment 
functioned  smoothly  and  easily. 

The  success  of  the  test  marks  the 
latest  achievement  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  its  campaign  to  promote  the 
safety  of  life  at  sea. 


(4)  Lowering  away  from  embarkation 
deck  is  demonstrated  by  gravity 
davits  for  24-ft.,  29-person  motor 
lifeboats.  This  action,  as  demon- 
strated for  the  inspectors,  repre- 
sents only  20  seconds  from  the  com- 
mand  "Swing  out." 

(5)  The  lifeboat  is  lowered  from  grav- 
ity davits  in  a  practical  demonstra- 


tion at  i 


ufactu 


s  pl< 


16)  Emergncy  hand  power  is  readily 
employed  if  mechanical  or  electrical 
failure  hinders  operation  of  winches 
on  the  gravity  davits. 
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AT  SHIP  LAUNCHING 

Christened  by  Mrs.  Walter  J.  DeLong,  wife 
of  Washington  State's  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector and  Adjutant  General,  the  Liberty 
ship  Elisha  P.  Ferry  was  launched  from  the 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration yard.  Colonel  DeLonq  spoke  at  the 
launching.  The  Elisha  P.  Ferry  is  named  for 
a  Michigan-born  lawyer  who  became  sur- 
veyor general  of  Washington  Territory  in 
1869,  served  as  territorial  governor  from 
1872  to  I860  and  as  first  governor  of  the 
newly-admitted  State  from  1889  to  1893. 
The  picture  shows  Colonel  and  Mrs.  DeLong 
on  the  launching  platform. 


by  Special  Correspondents 

Marine  Exchange  Elects 

The  Marine  Exchange  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
November  22  elected  the  following 
six  persons  to  serve  as  directors  for  a 
two-year  term,  beginning  January  1, 
1944: 

J.  J.  Geary,  J.  T.  Greany,  A.  K. 
Hulm,  A.  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  E.  J.  Mac- 
farlan  and  A.  G.  Townsend. 

All  of  these  succeed  themselves, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Geary, 
who  takes  the  place  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  L.  A.  Lapham,  who 
is  in  the  service  of  his  country  and 
unable  to  attend  directors1  meetings. 


Factory  Office 

The  opening  of  another  Pacific 
Coast  factory  branch  office  has  just 
been  announced  by  officials  of  The 
Cooper-Bessemer  Corporation,  110- 
year  -  old  engine  builders,  whose 
plants  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and 


WORKERS  RECEIVE  "E"  AWARD 

Captain  H.  K.  Stubbs,  acting  supervisor  of  Navy  shipbuilding  in  the  Seattle  area,  present- 
ing to  employees  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corporation  the  fourth  Navy  "E" 
award  won  by  the  Seattle  branch  of  the  corporation.  The  employees  accepting  the  award 
to  right:    Robert   Foster,    pipefitter,   whose  son  was  killed   in   the  sinking   of  the 


u.i5'  !i"  "«osna;  Eya  Chapelakis    welder,  whose  son  was  killed  in  the  invasion  of  Italy; 

Mildred  Felix,  engraver,  whose  ^—fc— J 1 *  **--  

captured  by  the  Japs  and  died 


vhose  son  was  killed 
>and,  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
Jap  prison  camp. 


..   and 
uiser  Houston,  was 


Grove  City,  Pa.,  have  recently  added 
a  gold  star  to  their  Maritime  Pennant 
for  continued  outstanding  produc- 
tion. 

The  new  office,  located  in  San 
Francisco,  is  the  third  of  three 
branches  serving  the  West  Coast 
area.  The  other  two  offices  have  long 
been  established  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Seattle. 

According  to  company  spokesmen, 
the  new  San  Francisco  branch,  under 
the  local  supervision  of  service  rep- 
resentative John  G.  McKissick,  will 
facilitate  the  installation  and  main- 
tenance of  Cooper-Bessemer  diesel 
engines  in  Army  and  Navy  vessels 
constructed  in  the  northern  Califor- 
nia territory. 
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Sea-Toe  Expansion 

As  the  scope  of  naval  warfare  in- 
creases on  the  Pacific,  and  as  the 
logistics  problem  for  the  armed  forces 
becomes  greater,  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  are 
stressing  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing greater  facilities  for  repair  and 
reconditioning  of  ships  as  well  as  for 
certain  types  of  construction.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  Puget  Sound 
territory,  where  R.  J.  Lamont,  presi- 
dent of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Ship- 
building Corporation,  announced  that 
his  corporation  expects  not  only  to 
increase  destroyer  production  at  the 
Seattle  plant  and  earlier  production 
at  the  Tacoma  plant  but  also  to  take 
on  repair  work  at  both  plants. 

Sea-Tac's  23d  destroyer,  the  Stod- 
dard, was  launched  on  November  19 
and  christened  by  Mrs.  Mildred 
Gould  Holcomb  of  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, wife  of  Captain  Harold  R. 
Holcomb,  U.  S.  N. 

The  Tacoma  yard  of  Sea-Tac  has 
revived  the  interesting  old  custom 
of  carrying  a  broom  at  the  mast- 
head, or  rather  king  post  head,  on 
trial  trips.  A  rigger,  Tom  Gladding, 
former  Navy  seaman,  is  maker  of  the 
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special    hr.»'ins    Uaed,    .in J    i>    known 

otn  Keeper."  After  each  trial 
trip  he  t.ics  the  broom  uaed  with  t hi- 
Dame  of  the  ship  .md  leeepa  it.  along 
with  the  other  brooms,  in  .1  rack  in 
the  riggers'  department,  bringing 
them  <>ut  t.>r  display  on  special  occa 

The  Tacoma  plant  on  November 
B  launched  us  48th  hull,  the  auxiliary 
k  her  for  the  Hi  il 
.   .  v     This  plant  has  recendy 
been  awarded  by  the  U.  S.  New  a 
I  to  build  1 S  aircraft  <  arriers 
ol  .1  type  alighdy  larger  and 
than    those    building    .it    Vail 
Washington.  This  contract  totals  be 
tween  $150  - I 

ad  will  keep  the  Tacoon 
busy  well  into  1945. 

San  Diego  Boat  Building 

The  backlog  of  orders  tor  new 
fishing  vessels  held  by  the  several 
San  Diego  boat  yards  is  now  assum- 
ing healthy  proportions  indicative  of 
the  value  of  the  fish  pack  to  the 
Southwest  and  the  pressing  need  for 
more  and  better  bo. its. 

The  heaviest  program,  as  far  as 
values  are  concerned,  is  that  of  the 
Campbell  Machine  Works,  with  or- 
ders for  five  long-range,  all-brine  tuna 
clippers  totaling  nearly  two  million 
dollars.  Their  orders  to  date  are  for 
the  following: 

One  vessel  143  feet  long,  29  feet  beam 
and  14  ft.  6  in.  molded  depth.  Power,  one 
600-hp  Union  diesel  engine  supercharged 
to  840  hp.    Cost  approximately  $325,000. 

Three  vessels  140  feet  long,  29  feet 
beam  and  14  ft.  6  in.  depth.  Power,  one 
600-hp  Union  diesel  supercharged  to  840 
hp.    Cost  approximately  $320,000  each. 

One  vessel  149  feet  long.  30  feet  beam, 
15  feet  molded  depth.  Power,  one  800- 
hp  Union  diesel  supercharged  to  1200  hp. 
Cost  in  excess  of  $400,000. 

The  latter  will  be  the  queen  of  the 
tuna  fleet,  the  largest  and  fastest  ves- 
sel of  her  type  to  be  built. 

The  Lynch  Shipbuilding  Company 
has  orders  to  date  for  the  following: 

One  vessel  110  feet  long,  27  ft.  6  in. 
beam  and  13  ft.  6  in.  molded  depth.  Power, 
one  525-hp  Enterprise  diesel.  Cost  about 
$160,000. 

Three  vessels  96  feet  W.  L.  length,  25 
ft.  6  in.  beam,  12  ft.  6  in.  depth.  Power, 
one  400-hp  Enterprise  diesel.  Cost  about 
$150,000  each. 

All  will  be  full  brine  boats  with 
the  most  modern  equipment. 

The  Harbor  Boat  Works  have 
practically  doubled  the  ground  area 
of  their  plant  and  are  proceeding 
with  the  following  boats: 

Three  vessels  110  feet  long,  25  ft.  8  in. 
beam  and  13  ft.  10  in.  molded  depth. 
Power  will  be  450-hp  diesel,  either  Atlas 
or  Union.  Cost  will  approximate  $190,000 
each 

Three  vessels  47  feet  long,  14  feet  beam 


.ind    5    ?.  iwei   will   he   ODC   7J" 

hp     4  cylinder  (  .ilei  pillar     dicsd     t"r    the 

fint     bo.it    an.! 

pillar   its-  ■  ,1   lur  the  Otl 

Cost  will  range  from  112,000  to  $16, >, 

depending  un  the  powei  to  he  installed. 

One  vessel  42  Feel  l<'"g,   12  It    10  in 
bean  and  5  feet  depth    Power  will 
Chrytlei  Crown  gasoline  engine  with  J.46 
ind  delivering 
out  $12,000. 

The  three  110  foot  boats  will  fcx 
modern  all  brine  tuna  bo. its.  and  tin- 
smaller  boats  will  be  ice  refrigerated. 
Tins  is  tiu-  most  ambitious  program 
ever  to  be  engaged  in  by  this  yard. 

The  Kettenburg  Boat  Works, 
'■•  ek  l'a 
Its,  and 
builders  of  many  fine  yachts  m 
times,  has  orders  for  the  largest  num- 
ber of  boats.    These  are: 

Five  jig  boats  32  feet  long,  10  feet  beam. 
Power,  one  Chrysler  Crown  gasoline  en- 
gine with  3.46  to  1  reduction  gear  devel- 
oping about  100  hp.  Cost  about  $5000 
each. 

Eleven  38-foot-long,  11  ft.  6  in.  beam 
live  bait  and  jig  boats.  Power  either  4  cyl- 
inder 40-hp  Caterpillar  diesel  or  Chrysler 
Crown  3.46  to  1  reduction  geared  gasoline 
engines.  Cost  will  range  between  $6000 
and  $8500  depending  on  power  installed. 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that 
the  local  fishing  fleet  is  soon  to  be 
augmented  by  32  fine  new  boats  of 
the  most  modern  design. 

More  Concrete  Ships 

While  the  majority  of  the  yards 
originally  holding  orders  for  con- 
crete vessels  have  had  their  orders 
canceled  and  the  yards  closed,  the 
Concrete  Ship  Constructors  have 
shown  such  an  outstanding  ability  to 
build  and  deliver  these  unique  ships 
rapidly  that  the  Government  has 
given  them  another  order  for  25  con- 
crete dry  cargo  carriers  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Preliminary  plans  show  the  vessels 
to  be  265  feet  long,  48  feet  beam  and 
17  ft.  7  in.  molded  depth,  with  double 
full  length  concrete  bulkheads  to 
stiffen  the  hull,  and  eight  cargo  holds, 
four  on  each  side.  The  sheer  line  is 
straight  and  parallel  with  the  keel, 
and  there  is  a  concrete  forecastle 
erection  and  a  wooden  deck  house 
amidships,  but  no  poop  erection.  The 
barges  will  cost  approximately  $300,- 
000  each. 

Whale  Shy 

British  Columbia's  whaling  fleet  of 
three  vessels  has  returned  to  its  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  base  after  killing  only  91 
whales,  the  worst  season  in  several 
years.  During  1942  a  total  of  168 
were  taken,  and  in  1941,  328  were 
bagged. 


SHIPYARD  CREW 
CELEBRATES 

Employees  of  the  Olson  &  Winge  Marine 
Works,  given  full  charge  of  the  launching 
of  a  Navy  lighter,  sprung  a  surprise  when 
Ragner  Salldin,  a  husky  painter,  dressed  in 
a  red  and  white  striped  gown  and  wearing 
a  small  red  hat  trimmed  with  white  flowers 
and  a  red  veil,  stepped  on  the  sponsor's 
platform  and  was  introduced  as  Miss  Ver- 
onica Bilgewater.  Miss  Bilgewater  chris- 
tened the  110-foot  lighter.  The  launching 
was  followed  by  a  celebration  by  the  yard 
employees,  who  had  completed  the  firm's 
contract  for  12  Navy  lighters,  five  covered 
and  seven  open  vessels. 


NEW  DESTROYER 
ON  TRIAL  TRIP 

Lieutenant  Commander  D.  M.  Coffee,  com- 
manding officer  of  a  newly-commissioned 
Sea-Tac-built  destroyer,  on  the  bridge  of  the 
vessel  during  her  trial  run.  His  executive 
officer,  Lieut.  Comdr.  W.  G.  Collar,  stands 
by.  Both  officers  were  highly  pleased  with 
the  excellent  performance  of  the  ship,  and 
anxiously  await  action  with  her  against  the 
enemy. 
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Installing   hardware   fittings. 

The  great  shipyard  at  Vancouver, 
Washington,  received  an  urgent  let- 
ter. It  was  signed  by  Admiral  E.  J. 
King,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
United  States  fleet  and  chief  of  naval 
operations.  It  read,  in  part,  "I  do 
wish  to  inform  you  that  the  comple- 
tion of  more  aircraft  carriers  (BBS's) 
in  appreciable  numbers  ahead  of  pres- 
ent schedule  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  early  conclusion  of  the  war,  and 
request  that  within  existing  condi- 
tions, both  labor  and  management  do 
their  utmost." 

Vancouver's  affirmative  answer 
was  immediate.  After  a  session  of 
yard  representatives  on  man  power 
and  materials,  a  slogan  was  broad- 
cast— "Two  more  by  '44!" 

To  those  who  had  already  been 
straining  every  resource  night  and 
day  of  a  seven -day  week,  this  meant 
that  two  more  carriers  were  irrevo- 
cably pledged  to  the  Navy  before 
January,  1944. 

The  already  high  tempo  increased 
overnight.  And  among  the  more 
than  30,000  Vancouver  workers  who 
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are  responding  so  valiantly  and  de- 
terminedly to  the  challenge  are  over 
a  thousand  employees  of  Buckler 
Company,  ship  joiners. 

Al  Gambell,  assistant  general  su- 
perintendent of  ship  joinery  work  for 
Buckler  Company  at  Vancouver,  is  a 
well-known  architect.  He  was  in 
New  York  from  September,  1942, 
until  February,  1943,  directing  a  staff 
of  Buckler  draftsmen  in  drawing 
plans  for  the  joinery  to  be  installed 
aboard  the  aircraft  carriers.  Since 
taking  over  the  job  at  Vancouver,  he 
has  maintained  an  amazing  produc- 
tion record. 

He  drives  his  workers,  but  he 
drives  himself  harder.  That's  part 
of  the  secret  of  company  workers'  de- 
termination  to  get  out  those  extra 
two  carriers.  The  supervisors  work 
from  12  to  16  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  and  the  men  and  women 
on  their  crews  feel  a  personal  obliga- 
tion to  keep  up  with  them. 

The  joinery  each  carrier  requires 
includes  complete  fabrication  of 
nearly  30,000  square  feet  of  metal 
bulkheads;  installation  of  185  metal 
doors  and  frames;  2000  pieces  of  fur- 
niture assembled  and  secured  to  the 
decks;  80,000  square  feet  of  glass 
insulation;  laying  of  220,000  board 
feet  of  lumber  for  the  flight  deck  and 
10,000  feet  of  deck  tread. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  two 
more  carriers  added  to  an  already 
crowded  schedule.  Buckler  readjusted 
its  production  techniques. 

Deck  Prefab 

The  company's  flight  deck  prefab- 
rication  building,  completed  the  first 
week  in  November,  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  this.  With  full  pro- 
tection from  the  weather,  18  sets  of 
flight  deck  bays  can  be  fabricated 
here  over  a  24-hour  period.  Proper 
length  lumber  is  stored  in  numbered 
piles,  so  that  no  ends  are  wasted  in 
cutting.  The  first  coat  of  stain  is  ap- 
plied here,  also. 

Bays  are  bundled  according  to 
their  position  on  the  deck,  taken  dur- 
ing the  graveyard  shift  to  the  ship, 


and  stored  under  the  correct  deck 
house  on  board,  ready  to  be  installed 
in  the  morning  by  the  day  crew. 
This  prefabrication  building  speeds 
up  work  very  measurably. 
Shipside  Delivery 

Another  short  cut  that  saves  man- 
hours  is  shipside  delivery.  Truck- 
loads  of  material  go  direct  from  join- 
er's  warehouse  to  ship,  eliminating 
the  unloading  at  shipyard  ware- 
houses and  reloading  for  delivery  to 
the  ship.  Loads  are  carefully  routed 
and  timed  to  arrive  at  that  portion 
of  the  carrier  where  they  are  needed, 
when  needed.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  detail  has  gone  into  the  setting 
up  of  this  system,  and  the  time  saved 
is  enormous. 

Insulation 

The  insulation  problem  has  been 
attacked  from  two  sides.  Dick  Kane, 
superintendent  of  insulation,  evolved 
a  plan  of  redeeming  trimmed  ends 
of  the  glass  insulating  material.  A 
saving  of  over  600  feet  of  insulation 
daily  has  been  established. 

A  new  method  for  installing  deck 
head  insulation  now  in  use  is  cutting 
man-hours  required  for  the  job  in 
more  than  half.  It  involves  the  em- 
ployment of  tee  irons  and  metal 
wedges  instead  of  the  former  studs. 
The  new  method  is  quicker  and  eas- 
ier, and  eliminates  the  abrasion  to 
workers'  hands  and  wrists  suffered 
under  the  old  manner  of  handling  the 
material. 

In  the  month  of  September  a  ship- 
building record  was  set  at  Oregon 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Portland, 
when  24  Liberty  ships  were  com- 
pleted in  30  days.  Oregon  ship  built 
those  ships;  Buckler  did  the  joiner 
work. 


ON  THE  FACING  PAGE: 

(1)  Stud  welding  of  wall  insulation. 


(3)  One   of  the    185   metal   door  frames 
being  placed  by  joiners. 

(4)  Shipside    delivery    is    expedited    by 
careful    planning    and    timing.      The 
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II — Swedish  Merchant  Marine 

Improvement  of  living  accommo- 
dations on  board  ships  of  the  Swedish 
merchant  fleet  is  contemplated  in  a 
table  of  recommendations  put  for- 
ward by  the  Swedish  Board  of  Trade. 
Promulgated  under  directives  from 
the  Swedish  Parliament,  the  proposal 
means  that  the  regulations  as  to  crew 
accommodations  should  be  revised 
not  only  for  new  ships,  that  is,  those 
built  subsequent  to  the  new  regula- 
tions, but  also  is  to  apply  to  vessels 
already  built  or  in  operation. 

The  stipulations  are  severe,  but 
shipowners  as  well  as  representatives 
of  the  crews  are  in  rather  general 
agreement  on  how  they  shall  be  car- 
ried out.  The  cost  of  the  prescribed 
ilterations  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
stated,  but  has  been  reliably  estimated 
at  about  ten  million  Swedish  crowns, 
or  about  $2,500,000. 

War  Losses  of  150,000  Tons 

According  to  statistics  of  current 
publication,  the  Swedish  merchant 
marine  decreased  by  30  vessels  of 
83,000  gross  tons  during  1942.  The 
nation's  merchant  fleet  is  now  inven- 
toried at  2090  vessels  of  1,382,000 
gross  tons.  The  tonnage  losses  during 
the  past  year  were  a  great  deal  larger 
than  during  1941,  even  though  the 
number  of  ships  lost  was  less.  From 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  up  to  the  end 
of  1942,  the  Swedish  fleet  had  been 
reduced  by  162  vessels,  aggregating 
235,000  gross  tons. 

These  figures  are  net,  and  are  com- 
piled after  the  inclusion  of  new  con- 
struction. Thus  the  number  of  Swe- 
dish ships  lost  through  war  action 
during  1942  totaled  43,  of  147,000 
gross  tons,  bringing  the  total  Swedish 
war  losses,  exclusive  of  new  vessels, 
up  to  190  ships.  Those  lost  in  other 
ways  than  through  war  action  num- 
bered nine,  while  20  vessels,  includ- 
ing the  liner  Kungsholm,  were  sold 
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to  foreign  owners  and  1 1  were  re- 
moved from  the  register  for  other 
reasons. 

The  toughest  month  the  Swedish 
merchant  fleet  has  had  since  the  war 
started  was  January  of  this  year, 
when  eight  ships  went  down.  The 
largest  of  them  were  the  safe-conduct 
ships  Sveajarl  and  Brasil,  which  were 
mined  off  the  Norwegian  coast  while 
outward  bound,  with  losses  of  44 
persons. 

But  new  construction  at  Swedish 
yards  has  been  well  maintained  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
plate  and  other  materials.  In  all,  35 
vessels,  of  78,500  gross  tons,  have 
been  delivered  to  Swedish  owners,  as 
compared  with  29  vessels,  of  91,000 
tons,  during  1941.  A  further  eleven 
vessels,  of  21,800  gross  tons,  were 
bought  from  abroad.  But  how  long 
this  new  construction  can  be  main- 
tained is  a  problem  wrinkling  the 
foreheads  of  shipyard  executives  all 
along  the  coast  of  Sweden.  Promised 
deliveries  of  plate  from  Germany 
have  fallen  off  sharply,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  current  boom  in  Swedish 
shipbuilding  threatens  to  go  into  re- 
verse. 

The  2090  vessels  referred  to  above 
as  making  up  the  Swedish  merchant 
fleet  are  distributed  as  follows:  717 
steamers  of  597,976  tons,  494  motor- 
ships  of  701,244  tons,  876  auxiliary 
vessels  of  82,261  tons,  and  three  small 
sailing  craft  of  168  gross  tons. 

Largest  of  current  deliveries  from 
Swedish  shipyards  was  the  7430-ton 
motor  liner  Brasil,  ordered  by  Axel 
Johnson's  line.  The  tenth  in  a  series 
of  fast  cargo  liners  which  Gotaverken 
started  for  this  company  in  1935,  it  is 
intended  for  the  Johnson  Line's  traf- 
fic between  Sweden  and  South  Amer- 
ica. In  addition  to  this  remarkable 
series  of  sister  ships,  which  is  the 
biggest  the  yard  has  built  for  one 
owner,  the  Gotaverken  plant  has  de- 


livered a  further  ten  vessels  of  an- 
other series  to  the  Johnson  Line. 

In  the  fall  of  1941  the  American 
press  chronicled  the  loss  by  the  Swe- 
dish Navy  of  three  destroyers  which, 
while  lying  at  their  anchorage  near 
Stockholm,  were  sunk  by  an  explo- 
sion on  board  one  of  them.  It  is  now 
announced  that  one  of  these  ships, 
the  Goteborg,  of  the  so-called  "town" 
class,  has  been  completely  restored  to 
its  original  appearance  by  a  rather 
unusual  piece  of  shipyard  "plastic 
surgery." 

Of  the  original  vessel,  only  the  fore 
part  could  be  used.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  "splice"  or  "graft"  this 
fore  part  onto  a  newly-built  stern.  A 
Swedish  shipyard  was  commissioned 
to  build  the  stern  part,  which  was 
then  towed  a  considerable  distance 
through  open  sea  to  the  yard  where 
the  salvaged  fore  part  lay.  The  work 
of  pasting  the  two  parts  together  has 
now  been  accomplished,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
skill  of  the  engineers  and  the  ship- 
yard. 

The  second  of  the  destroyers  dam- 
aged by  this  accident,  the  Klas  Horn, 
will  be  restored  in  the  same  way.  The 
third  was  found  too  badly  messed  up 
for  any  salvage. 

Since  this  accident  occurred,  the 
Swedish  Navy  has  taken  delivery  of 
a  considerable  number  of  new  ships, 
among  them  four  so-called  coastal  de- 
stroyers of  600  to  700  tons,  and  a 
series  of  somewhat  larger  destroyers. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  Swedish  Navy 
is  in  splendid  shape  as  to  both  equip- 
ment, personnel  and  training.  The 
fleet  is  not  set  up  to  steam  ten  thou- 
sand miles  and  fight  an  engagement, 
as  no  such  action  is  ever  anticipated. 
But  it  has  been  very  well  organized 
for  operations  in  Scandinavian  waters 
and  is  incomparably  the  strongest 
fleet  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 


Ill — Conditions  in  Finland 

The  largest  shipping  enterprise  in 
Finland,  Finska  Angfartygs  Aktiebel- 
aget  (The  Finnish  Steamship  Co.)  re- 
cently passed  its  sixtieth  milestone, 
or  mile-buoy,  if  that  sounds  better. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
ten  years  its  management  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Henrik  Ramsay, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
present  Finnish  cabinet.  The  com' 
pany's  fleet  totals  60  ships  of  98,548 
gross  register  tons,  as  against  43  of 
56,813  g.r.t.  ten  years  ago. 

At  its  recent  annual  meeting,  un- 
der   chairmanship    of    Armas    Mak- 
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in  these  matters     In  America 
a  man  would  resign  such  .i  commer 
en]   connection   before  accepting  a 
comparable   governmental   post,  hut 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe  the  retenl 
the  one  is  not  deemed  out  of  keeping 
with   the  acceptance  of  the  other. 
Similarly  the  phenomenon   i<  often 
observed  over  here  of  a  man's  hold- 
ing both  city  and  national  administra 
tivc  jobs  at  the  same  time,  something 
which     would     not     happen     in    the 
States. 

The  net  profits  of  the  Finland  Line, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  amounted  to 
10,040,000  Fmk.,  plus  1.060,000  Fmk. 
carried  forward.  After  payment  of 
the  dividend  mentioned  above,  the 
balance  will  be  transferred  to  re 
serves  and  insurance  fund  or  carried 
forward  on  the  P.  6?  I.  account. 

The  company's  motorship  Saimaa 
was  in  American  waters  in  December, 
1941,  and  was  taken  over  by  the  U.  S. 
Government.  All  the  rest  of  the  Fin- 
land Line  fleet  is  within  the  North 
Sea  blockade.  Aside  from  the  ice- 
bound season,  all  of  the  company's 
freighters  have  been  used  the  year 
around,  and  some  of  the  passenger 
vessels  have  also  been  in  limited  serv- 
ice. A  new  ship,  Kellaa,  was 
launched  in  December  last  year  at  the 
yard  of  the  Langcsund  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Langcsund,  Norway.  This 
one  and  a  sister  ship,  Salla,  a  pair  of 
2600-tonners,  were  ordered  in  1938 
by  Antti  Wihuri,  referred  to  above  as 
reelected  to  the  board  of  this  com- 
pany. They  arc  'twecn-deckers  de- 
signed to  do  11  knots,  strengthened 
for  navigation  in  ice.  (But  it  is  said 
here  in  Hclsingfors  that  this  stiffen- 
ing against  ice  has  reduced  their  load- 
ing capacity  to  about  2450  tons.)  At 
the  moment  of  writing  (mid-July), 
Mr.  Wihuri  is  en  route  to  Lcngesund 
to  take  over  the  Kellaa  and  accom- 
pany her  to  Finland. 

The  Kellaa  and  Salla  were  built  to 
dimensions  which  would  just  permit 
their  passage  through  the  Lachine 
Locks,  as  it  had  been  Mr.  Wihuri's 
intention  to  enter  them  in  the  Finland 
to  Great  Lakes  traffic.  More  and  more 
Finnish  and  Swedish  shipowners  are 


dreaming  along  this  line  and  are 
shaping  up  plans  to  go  into  that  trade 
alter  the  duration  is  over,"  as  one 
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n  route  to  Great  Britain  just 
alter  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
and  was  seized  by  the  ( rermans  in  the 
North  S,a  and  confiscated  by  a  Prize 
Cunt  tor  the  Reich.  However,  the 
ship  has  been  given  back  and  taken 
over  by  the  Finnish  Government,  but 
is  being  operated  tor  account  of  the 
Finland  Line.  The  small  steamer 
Tilda,  which  the  company  took  over 
when  it  bought  out  another  company, 
has  been  sold. 

Another  report  recently  issued  was 
that  of  the  Finska  Amerika  Linjcn, 
A/B,  or  Finnish  America  Line.  The 
income  from  traffic  amounted  to  9/ 
000,000  Fmk.  in  1942,  as  against  8,- 
400,000  in  1941.  Depreciation  came 
to  1,700,000  Fmk.  as  compared  with 
2,400,000  in  the  prior  year.  Expenses 
and  interest  totaled  1,500,000,  while 
for  1941  they  came  to  900,000.  But 
what  kept  the  profits  down  was  the 
terrific  bite  for  taxes,  4,900,000  Fmk. 
in  1942  as  contrasted  with  2,800,000 
the  year  before.  Thus  the  actual 
profit  was  a  mere  900,000  Fmk., 
while  for  1941  it  had  stood  at  2,300,- 
000. 

Shipping  Difficulties  in  Finland 

Some  of  the  difficulties  of  trying  to 
be  a  shipowner  in  Finland  these  days 
were  indicated  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Finnish  Shipowners  Association, 
just  published  here.  One  problem  is 
that  of  taxation,  and  it  is  felt  that  the 
present  regulations  as  to  the  depreci- 
ation and  taxation  of  merchant  ships 
will  have  to  be  revised  if  they  are  not 
to  constitute  an  even  more  grievous 
burden  to  the  ship-operating  com- 
munity. 

Another  vexatious  problem  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  the  many  and  seri- 
ous damages  sustained  by  Finnish 
ships,  even  though  they  are  able  to 
operate  within  nearby  waters.  In  the 
first  place,  Finland  has  no  money,  no 
foreign  exchange  with  which  to  pay 
for  repairs.  And  even  if  she  did,  she 
would  find  that  all  the  Swedish  yards 
are  already  choked  with  work  though 
critically  short  of  materials,  while  all 
the  German  yards  are  either  filled 
with  German  business,  chiefly  sub- 
marines, or  are  under  the  frequent 
attention  of  the  RAF  for  that  same 
reason  —  submarines.  The  result  is 
that  Finnish  ships  badly  in  need  of 
repair   accumulate   at   the   few  local 
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yards,  whose  capacity  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  them 

The  participation  of  the  Finnish 
merchant  fleet  in  its  country's  foreign 
trade  showed  a  nominal  increase  from 
60  per  cent  in  1941  to  64  per  cent  in 
1942,  Imports,  in  particular,  were 
carried  in  the  country's  own  ships. 
But  as  Finland's  trade  with  Sweden 
is  now  scant,  these  figures  mean  that 
her  shipping  connections  are  practi- 
cally entirely  with  Germany.  Thus 
Finnish  shipowners  are  constantly  be- 
ing bewitched,  bedeviled  and  bewil- 
dered by  all  of  the  major  and  minor 
annoyances  which  go  with  being  in 
commercial  relations  with  the  New 
Disorder. 

The  board  of  the  Association  pro- 
fesses to  perceive  an  awakened  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  Finnish  govern- 
ment in  shipping  problems  and  the 
future  development  of  Finnish  ship- 
ping. Thus  the  hope  is  expressed  that 
all  measures  will  be  canvassed  toward 
making  up  for  the  critical  losses  in 
Finnish  merchant  tonnage.  At  the 
Association's  annual  meeting,  Birger 
Kregius,  mentioned  as  being  on  the 
Finland  Line's  board,  was  reelected 
chairman  for  the  ensuing  two-year 
incumbency.  Other  members  of  the 
board  include  Captains  Herbert  An- 
derssen  and  L.  G.  W.  Boxberg,  and 
Einar  Pellas  and  Antti  Wihuri. 

The  Finnish  shipbuilding  industry 
sustained  a  loss  in  the  recent  death  at 
the  age  of  48  of  A.  G.  Rusko,  assis- 
tant managing  director  of  the  Crich- 
ton-Vulcan  Shipyard  at  Turku,  Fin- 
land. For  17  years  he  had  designed 
all  the  ships  turned  out  by  the  yard. 

The  former  Finnish  steamer  Erge, 
2800  tons,  was  sold  some  time  ago  to 
the  Maritime  Suisse  S.  A.,  who  al- 
ready operate  the  Generese.  Renamed 
Zurich,  the  former  Erge  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Swiss  Federated 
Council  to  sail  under  Swiss  flag.  The 
ship  was  scheduled  for  the  shuttle 
run,  Lisbon  to  Genoa,  when  she  left 
here,  but  her  present  career  or  where- 
abouts are  not  known. 

Finland's  Wartime  Trade 

Finland  and  Turkey  recently  con- 
cluded a  trade  agreement  which  be- 
came effective  on  May  1  of  this  year. 
The  arrangements  call  for  private 
barter  deals  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, based  on  certain  specific  com- 
modities mentioned  in  the  agreement. 

Another  trade  agreement  of  a  sort 
was  concluded  between  Finland  and 
"France"  at  Vichy.  This  one  calls 
for  an  exchange  of  goods  to  a  value 
of  400,000,000  Fmk. 
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After  supplying  direct  current  to 
the  street  car  system  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  for  more  than  33  years, 
a  pair  of  large  600-volt  motor-genera- 
tors, built  by  Westinghouse  in  1910, 
are  now  being  reconditioned  at  that 
company's  Emeryville,  Calif.,  plant. 
When  completed,  they  will  enter  war 
service  at  a  West  Coast  Navy  yard, 
where  they  will  supply  325  volts  di- 
rect current  to  recharge  submarine 
batteries. 

Preparation  of  specifications  to 
equip  these  generators  for  their  new 
task  developed  interesting  engineer- 
ing problems.  Originally  rated  at  600 
voits,  2500  amperes,  1500  kilowatts, 
it  was  necessary  to  lower  the  voltage 
and  increase  the  amperage.  Design 
characteristics  of  the  old  stators  and 
rotors  of  the  generators  necessitated 
rewinding  in  the  changeover.  Be- 
cause of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  coil 
slots  and  improvements  in  insulating 
materials  that  have  occurred  since  the 
equipment  was  first  built,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  take  more  turns  per  coil  in 
field  and  armature  winding.  This  re- 
designed conversion  resulted  in  a 
slight  saving  of  strategic  copper. 

These  specifications  gave  a  new 
rating  of  325  volts,  4000  amperes, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
kilowatt  output  from  1500  to  1300 
kw.  Each  generator  armature  was 
wound  in  parallel,  instead  of  series  as 
in  the  original  design.  Higher  ampere 
rating  required  the  installation  of 
larger  carbon  brushes  for  the  com- 
mutator. 

The  alternating  current  motors, 
drives  for  the  generators,  were  re- 
wound from  4000  to  2300  volts  to 
conform  with  the  local  power  supply. 
Other  operating  characteristics  re- 
main the  same,  with  the  three-phase 
motors  Delta  wound  to  provide  2150 
horsepower  at  360  revolutions  per 
minute  at  2300  volts,  245  amperes. 

The  equipment  was  originally  pur- 
chased by  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.,  and  put  in  service  for  the 
Spokane  Transit  system. 


Top:  The  stator  of  one  motor,  originally 
built  by  Westinghouse  in  1910.  Haiel  Jenken 
and  Frank  Agathos,  Emeryville  workmen, 
are  shown  soldering  and  taping  connections. 

Bottom:  The  rotor  of  the  motor.  Clifford 
Dake  and  Frank  Agathos  are  locking  the 
keeper  plates  on  the  field  coils. 
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In  less  than  25  months,  500  en- 
gines to  power  one-third  of  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission's  great  fleet  of 
Liberty  ships,  have  been  completed 
at  Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works,  Sunny- 
vale, a  record  never  before  equaled 
in  the  annals  of  marine  engine  con- 
struction. 

More  than  3000  of  the  7500  Hendy 
employees  jammed  one  of  the  huge 
Hendy  shops  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony marking  this  achievement. 
Charles  E.  Moore  briefly  addressed 
the  group,  and  was  followed  by  Roy 
M.  Brown,  vice  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists 
and  executive  of  the  State  Labor 
Council.  Mr.  Brown  delivered  the 
keynote  address,  "We  Work  to 
Win,"  emphasizing  the  overwhelm- 
ing eagerness  of  labor  to  keep  pro- 
ducing until  the  enemies  of  liberty 
are  crushed. 

A  feature  of  the  event  was  the 
appearance  of  Raoul  Jobin,  leading 
tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company,  who  sang  three  selections. 

"Hendy  Engines  Span  the  Globe," 
a  special  presentation  visualizing  the 


work  being  done  by  the  Liberty  fleet, 
powered  with  Hendy  engines,  pre- 
pared by  Joseph  F.  Donovan,  public 
relations  director  and  master  of  cere- 
monies, high  lighted  the  program.  A 
great  map  of  the  world  was  charted 
to  indicate  the  type  of  world  voyages 
now  in  the  daily  routine  of  Liberty 
ships,  with  reports  on  some  of  the  in- 
cidents in  the  careers  of  ships  pow- 
ered with  the  first,  100th,  200th, 
300th  and  400th  engines  built  at 
Hendy,  all  of  which  are  still  on  the 
high  seas. 

Guests  included  representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  the 
armed  services,  Government  and 
shipbuilding  industry.  President 
Moore  and  the  executives  of  the  com- 
pany entertained  guests  at  luncheon 
following  the  ceremony. 

California  Ships  Can  Take  It! 

Two  Liberty  ships,  both  built  in 
California  and  bearing  the  names  of 
prominent  pioneer  Californians  who 
were  intense  and  unyielding  rivals, 
ironically  proved  comrades  in  a  re- 
cent torpedoing  drama  in  the  South 
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Pacific,  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration has  disclosed. 

Survivors  of  the  attack  on  the  M. 
H.  De  Young,  named  after  the  co- 
founder  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle, have  been  landed  at  a  home  port 
by  the  Mark  Hopkins,  named  for  the 
capitalist  who  helped  build  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  now  part  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  across  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains. 

Three  seamen  and  a  Navy  passen- 
ger lost  their  lives  in  the  torpedoing. 

The  M.  H.  De  Young  did  not  sink, 
but  was  left  immobile  in  the  water 
by  the  blow  the  torpedo  struck.  A 
Navy  vessel  was  ordered  to  the  scene 
and  the  tanker  Quebec  dispatched  to 
tow  the  stricken  Liberty  ship  to  an 
island  port.  The  Mark  Hopkins  then 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  the 
island.  There  she  lifted  the  M.  H. 
De  Young's  cargo  and  removed  her 
surviving  crewmen. 

William  Munda  of  Taylorsville, 
N.  C,  was  the  master  of  the  M.  H. 
De  Young,  which  was  built  at  the 
Permanente  Metals  Corporation  ship- 
yard, Richmond,  Calif.,  and  was  op- 
erated by  R.  A.  Nicol  &  Company, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  Mark  Hopkins,  which  was 
built  at  Marinship  Corporation  ship- 
yard, Sausalito,  Calif.,  is  Harold  B. 
Ferris    of    Eastbound,    Wash. 
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Questions  Welcomed.   Just  Address  "The  Skipper,"  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  500  Sonsome  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


NEW  SPECIMEN  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR   LICENSED  OFFICERS 


In  the  October  and  November  is- 
sues  we  published  the  new  specimen 
examinations  covering  the  grade  of 
Third  Mate  for  ocean-going  steam 
and  motor  vessels. 

We  now  present  specimen  exami' 
nations  for  Second  Mate  for  steam 
and  motor  ocean-going  vessels.  These 
questions  have  been  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  those  who  are 
interested  with  the  type  of  examina- 
tion they  will  be  called  upon  to  pass 
before  they  can  qualify  for  an  orig- 
inal license  or  a  raise  in  grade.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
sample  examinations  are  strictly 
"specimens"  and  are  issued  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  range  of  subjects  that 
should  be  studied. 


SECOND  MATE— OCEAN 

STEAM  AND  MOTOR 

VESSELS 

Subject:  NAVIGATION* 


*  Candidates  may  use  any  navigational  methods 
they  wish  in  the  solution  of  problems,  provided  they 
are  correct  in  principle.  Because  of  the  many  different 
methods  of  computing  a  position  line,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  uniformity  in  examinations,  to 
require  as  an  answer  either  the  longitude  based  on 
the  D.  R.  latitude  as  worked  by  Time  Sight  or  the 
longitude  of  the  computed  point  as  obtained  by  any 
position  line  method  cither  with  plotting  or  traverse 
tables. 

1.  Meridian  altitude — Sun. 

June  5,  1942,  on  a  vessel  in  D.  R. 
latitude  6°02'  S.,  and  longitude  109° 
50'  E.,  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb  was  observed  to  be 
61°  17',    bearing    North.     The    ob- 


server's sextant  had  no  index  error 
and  height  of  eye  was  40  feet. 
Required:  The  latitude. 

Time  allowed — 1  hour. 

2.  Star — Position  Line  8C  Gyro  Error. 
September  9,  1942,  a  vessel  in  D. 

R.  latitude  42°21'  N.  and  longitude 
64°34.6'  W.,  observed  the  star  Arc- 
turus  for  a  position  line  and  gyro  er- 
ror, about  7  p.m.,  ship's  time.  Chro- 
nometer time  of  observation  was  23h 
lO^O8,  chronometer  fast  2m30s.  Sex- 
tant altitude  was  3 6° 5 8.5',  index  er- 
ror nil,  and  height  of  eye  50  feet. 
Arcturus  bore  264°  by  gyro  compass. 

Required:  The  longitude  of  the 
computed  point,  the  direction  of  the 
position  line,  and  the  gyro  error. 

If  worked  by  time  sight,  required: 
The  longitude  based  on  the  D.  R. 
latitude,  direction  of  the  position 
line,  and  the  gyro  error. 

Time  allowed — 2  hours. 

3.  Deviation    by    Amplitude    of    the 
Sun. 

June  16,  1942,  on  a  vessel  en  route 
from  Colon  to  Baltimore  in  D.  R. 
position  latitude  9°48'  N.  longitude 
79°41'  W.,  an  amplitude  of  the  sun 
was  observed  at  6:20  p.m.,  ship's 
time,  the  sun's  center  being  about 
one  diameter  above  the  visible  hori- 
zon. The  sun  bore  290J4°  P-  s.  c, 
variation  5°  E.,  ship  on  course  29° 
p.  s.  c.  Chronometer  read  23h44m10* 
and  was  fast  5m24s. 

Required:    The   deviation   of   the 

compass  and  the  vessel's  true  course. 

Time  allowed — 1  hour. 


4.  Azimuth — Sun. 

May  14,  1942,  on  a  vessel  in  D.  R. 
latitude  26°12'  S.  and  longitude  170° 
10'  W.,  obtained  an  azimuth  of  the 
sun  for  compass  deviation,  at  about 
4  p.m.,  ship's  time.  Chronometer 
read  2h49m30s,  which  was  slow  8m30'. 
The  sun  bore  294°  by  standard  com- 
pass, variation  13°  E.,  ship  on  course 
249°  p.  s.  c. 

Required:  The  deviation  of  the 
standard  compass  and  vessel's  true 
course. 

Time  allowed — V/2  hours. 

5.  Dead  Reckoning. 

A  vessel  took  departure  from  Dia- 
mond Shoal  Lightship  in  latitude  35° 
05.3'  N.,  and  longitude  75°  19.7'  W., 
bearing  west  by  compass,  variation 
6°  W.,  deviation  3°  E.,  distance  3 
miles.  The  following  courses  were 
then  steered  for  the  next  24  hours: 

P.s.c.  Var.  Dev. 

22°  6°  W.  4°  E. 
349°  6°  W.  5°  E. 
113°     6°  W.      1°  W. 

Wind  LAV.  Distance 

NNE.  0°  70 

NNE.  2°  50 

NNE.  4°  217 

A  current  set  40°  magnetic,  drift  2 

knots. 

Required:  The  ship's  latitude  and 

longitude  of  arrival. 

Time  allowed — V/2  hours. 

6.  Mercator  Sailing. 

En  route  from  Colon  to  New  Or- 
leans, you  have  followed  the  second 
leg  of  your  course  to  a  position  in 
latitude  21°50'  N.,  and  longitude  85° 
03'  W.,  variation,  5]/z  E.  What 
would  be  the  magnetic  course,  by 
mercator  sailing,  to  Southwest  Pass 
Lighthouse,  La.? 

Time  allowed — -V/i  hours. 

7.  Bearings. 

1.  A  vessel  is  steering  253°  by 
gyro,  speed  11.3  knots  and  the  first 
bearing  of  a  light  is  taken  at  2210, 
bearing  279^°  by  gyro.  At  2324 
the  same  light  bears  298°. 

Required:  How  far  will  the  ship 
pass  off  the  light  when  abeam  and, 
holding  same  course  and  speed,  what 
time  will  she  be  abeam? 

2.  Ship  on  course  169°  p.  s.  c, 
speed  12.8  knots.  At  1327  a  light  is 
observed  bearing  238°  p.  s.  c.  and 
at  1406  the  same  light  bears  266°. 

Required:  The  vessel's  distance  off 
the  light  at  second  bearing  and  when 
abeam. 

3.  Running  along  the  coast,  the 
night  orders  state  that  the  Master 
wishes  to  be  notified  when  a  certain 
light  is  sighted.  When  you  pick  it 
up,  it  bears  15°  on  the  bow  and  you 
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figure  you  have  13  miles  to  run  to 

abeam. 

Required:  How  far  off  the  Hv^ht 
will  you  tell  the  Mastei 

ling  tin-  tame  coui 

4  i  ^n  i  vessel  making  ■  landfall, 
the  vertical  sextant  angle  of  a  moun« 
tain  peak  i<  observed  to  I1-'  3  38',  the 
height  of  the  peak  at  listed  on  the 
eh.irt  being  1,950 

Required:  Tlu-  vessel's  distance 
from  the  mountain. 

Tune  allowed     lj  ':  hours 


Subject:    INSTRUMENTS  AND 
ACCESSORIES 

1.  Describe  a  gyro  compass  and 

the  principle  upon  which  it  operates. 

2.  Describe  a  magnetic  compass 
and  binnacle.  What  provision  is 
made  in  the  binnacle  for  the  compass 
compensation? 

3.  Describe  the  barometer  indica- 
tions by  means  of  which  wc  are  able 
to  foretell  weather. 

4.  Explain  each  of  the  errors 
which  sextant  altitudes  arc  subject  to 
and  state  whether  they  are  to  be  add- 
ed or  subtracted. 

5.  Describe  two  methods  of  mak- 
ing the  fourth  adjustment  to  a  sex- 
tant. 

6.  State  the  procedure  for  taking 
bearings  by  radio  direction  finder. 

7.  State  your  duties  in  connection 
with  the  chronometers.  How  would 
you  check  their  error,  record  their 
daily  and  accumulated  rates  and  wind 
them? 

8.  What  is  the  pitometer  log?  De- 
scribe its  principle. 

9.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of 
error  of  the  taffrail  log? 

10.  Explain  the  use  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  Barometer      (d)  Fathometer 

(b)  Barograph      (e)  Pelorus 

(c)  Iron  Mike       (f)  Direction  finder 

Time  allowed — 2  hours. 


Subject:    CHART  NAVIGATION 

1.  On  what  principle  is  a  Gno- 
monic  chart  constructed?  Describe 
its  projection  and  use. 

2.  How  would  a  rhumb  line  ap- 
pear on  a  Gnomonic  chart? 

3.  For  what  use  is  a  polyconic 
chart  particularly  suited?   Why? 

4.  Name  all  the  principal  things 
you  would  take  into  consideration 
when  using  a  chart  for  navigational 
purposes  for  the  first  time. 


5.    By   what   means  are  chai: 

HoVJ  do  VOU  know  when 

a  chart  was  last  corrected? 
6    Describe  the  use  of  the  \ 

danger    l 

7.  Hov.  are  ro  ommended  steamer 

shown  on  a  chart?   What  are 
their  source? 

8.  Explain    the    use    of    the    cb.iit 

9.  Describe  at  least  sui  meth 
fixing  a  ship's  position, 

10.  Describe    the    use    of    Tide 
Tables  to  determine  time  and  heights 

of   tides  at   any   locality.    What   is   a 
reference  station  as  used  in  the  Tide 

! 

Time  allowed-    2  hours. 


Subject:  AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION 

1.  Tell  what  particular  meaning  is 
given  to  the  color  of  the  lights  on 
buoys. 

2.  Why  should  positions  be  deter- 
mined by  fixed  objects  ashore  rather 
than  buoys,  whenever  practicable? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  character- 
istics of  a  light  and  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  a  revolving,  a  flashing, 
and  an  occulting  light. 

4.  (a)  From  what  reference  plane 
is  the  height  of  a  lighthouse  meas- 
ured? (b)  From  what  reference  plane 
are  depths  measured? 

5.  Are  radio  bearings  more  effi- 
cient at  day  or  night? 

6.  Describe  how  you  would  cor- 
rect  a  radio  bearing  for  Mercator  dis- 
tortion. Where  is  the  correction  ob- 
tained and  how  is  it  applied? 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 
lowing abbreviations  as  listed  on  the 
chart  for  Fire  Island  Lightship? 

Gp  Fl  (2)  ev  6  sec  vis  12  m  RBn 

Diaphone 
What  bottom  is  indicated  by  the 
following  abbreviations  nearby: 
gy  S  bk  Sp  Sh 

8.  Off  Boston  Lightship  in  thick 
weather  you  hear  the  lightship's  ra- 
dio signal  and  12J/2  seconds  later  you 
hear  the  fog  signal.  What  distance 
are  you  from  the  lightship? 

9.  Off  a  high  rocky  coast  in  thick 
weather,  you  blow  your  whistle  and  it 
takes  30J/2  seconds  for  the  echo  to 
return  to  the  ship.  How  far  off  are 
you? 

10.  You  sight  a  light  just  breaking 
clear  on  the  horizon  on  a  clear,  dark 
night.  If  its  charted  visibility  is  16 
miles  and  your  height  of  eye  is  49 
feet,  what  is  your  distance  from  the 
light? 

Time  allowed — 2  hours. 


Subject:    NAUTICAL 
ASTRONOMY 

1.  What  is  an  Hour  Circle?  Polar 
Hist. une.'   Declination? 

2.  Explain  '  hip  of  hour 

3.  Cite  the  difference  between  the 

apparent  place  and  the  true  pi 
a  body  in  the  celestial  s| 

4.  Define  visible,  sensible,  rational, 

and    celestial     horizons    and    draw    a 
sketch  showing  each. 

5.  Explain  what  an  amplitude  is 
and  how  it  diiferers  from  an  azimuth 
of  a  body. 

6.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
upper  transit  of  a  celestial  body  and 
how  docs  its  movement  in  altitude  at 
upper  transit  compare  with  its  move- 
ment at  other  times? 

7.  What  is  the  altitude  of  the  ele- 
vated pole  equal  to?  The  declination 
of  the  zenith? 

8.  What  is  the  prime  vertical? 
What  is  the  advantage  of  longitude 
sights  taken  near  the  prime  vertical? 

9.  How  must  the  lines  of  position 
of  bodies  with  altitudes  of  from  86° 
to  90°  be  plotted? 

10.  Explain  how  you  determine 
what  bright  stars  will  be  suitable  for 
observation  at  twilight  and  what  fac- 
tors would  govern  your  selection  of 
stars. 

Time  allowed — 2  hours. 


Subject:   INTERNATIONAL  AND 
INLAND  RULES  OF  THE  ROAD 

The  subject,  under  the  caption 
"Third  Mate — Ocean,"  is  common  to 
all  grades  of  the  masters''  and  mates' 
examinations  and  all  candidates  will 
be  expected  to  have  a  thorough 
grounding  in  this  important  subject. 
Time  allowed — 3  hours. 


Subject:    SIGNALING  AND 
SIGNALS 

This  subject,  under  the  caption 
"Third  Mate — Ocean,"  is  common  to 
all  grades  of  the  masters'  and  mates' 
examinations  and  all  candidates  will 
be  expected  to  have  a  thorough 
grounding  in  this  important  subject. 
It  includes:  Signaling  by  Interna- 
tional Code  flags,  Morse  and  sema- 
phore; signals  used  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  in  lifesaving;  dis- 
tress, storm,  and  special  signals. 

Time  allowed — 3  hours. 

(To  be  centinued) 
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Electric  Drive  Tankers 

XI— MAIN  GOVERNOR 


Hydraulic  System,  Fig  16, 
For  525-kw  Sets 

The  oil  pressure  for  operating  the 
valve  gear  and  for  lubricating  the 
bearings  is  supplied  by  a  gear-type 
pump  in  the  oil  tank  located  in  the 
base  of  the  gear  casing  and  driven 
from  the  low-speed  (gear)  shaft  at 
reduced  speed  by  means  of  spiral 
gears  on  the  low-speed  gear  shaft 
and  pump  shaft.   See  Fig.  16. 

The  gear-type  oil  pump  draws  oil 
from  the  tank  and  delivers  it  through 
an  orifice  to  the  hydraulic  mechanism 
and  through  a  cooler  to  the  bearings. 
A  separate  hand-operated  oil  pump 
for  supplying  oil  to  the  bearings  be- 
fore starting  is  located  adjacent  to 
the  gear  casing. 

The  oil-pressure  piping  conveys 
the  oil  for  the  lubrication  of  the 
shaft  bearings  of  the  turbine,  gear 
and  generator,  and  for  the  hydraulic 
system  of  the  governing  mechanism. 

The  return  oil  from  the  outboard 
bearing  of  the  turbine  and  the  gen- 
erator is  piped  back  to  the  tank.  The 
oil  discharged  by  the  bearings  in  the 
gear  case  and  by  the  pilot  valve  and 
operating  cylinder  returns  directly  to 
the  tank. 

Oil  Cooler,  Fig.  17 

Cooling  water  circulates  through 
the  oil  cooler  tubes  in  two  passes. 
The  oil  enters  at  the  opposite  end  to 
the  water  inlet  and  outlet,  and  is 
cooled  by  passing  over  the  outside  of 
the  tubes  through  a  series  of  baffles, 
leaving  the  cooler  at  the  other  end.' 
The  tubes  are  expanded  tightly  into 
the  tube  sheets,  one  of  which  is  fixed, 
while  the  other  is  floating  in  the  shell 
to  allow  for  expansion  of  the  tubes. 
This  construction  permits  the  re- 
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moval  and  replacement  of  the  tube 
bundle  without  the  necessity  of  dis- 
turbing the  oil  or  water  connections. 

The  oil  cooler  also  has  a  by-pass 
valve.  The  valve  is  plug  type  with  a 
single  bar.  Its  head  includes  a  jack  for 
loosening  or  tightening  the  plug. 
This  valve  provides  for  an  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  oil  through  the  unit  at 
all  times.  It  can  be  regulated  to  pass 
the  entire  oil  flow  through  the  cooler, 
or  by-pass  all  the  oil  so  that  the  cooler 
can  be  opened  and  cleaned. 

The  portion  of  oil  flowing  through 
the  cooler  and  portion  through  the 
by-pass  can  be  regulated. 

The  temperature  drop  in  the  oil 
through  the  unit  can  be  controlled 
within  limits  by  control  of  water  flow 


through  the  cooler  or  by  the  by-pass 
valve,  or  both. 

The  oil  cooler  is  designed  so  that 
when  supplied  with  20  gal.  per  min- 
ute of  cooling  water  at  a  temperature 
of  85°  F.  and  an  ambient  engine 
room  temperature  of  120°  F.,  the  out- 
going oil  from  any  bearing  will  not 
have  a  temperature  in  excess  of  160° 
F.  when  operating  at  full  load.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  circulating  water 
be  maintained  at  a  pressure  some- 
what lower  than  the  oil,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  leakage  the  oil  will  leak 
into  the  water  rather  than  allowing 
the  water  to  leak  into  the  oil,  and 
thus  contaminate  the  oil. 

Provide  a  regulating  valve  in  the 
line  to  maintain  a  supply  of  water  to 
the  cooler. 

Oil  Strainer  and  Manifold,  Fig.  18 
The  manifold  contains  a  relief 
valve  "B,"  Fig.  16,  set  to  prevent  the 
high-pressure  oil,  supplied  to  the  hy- 
draulic governing  mechanism,  from 
exceeding  a  pressure  of  55  to  60  lb. 
This  pressure,  as  indicated  by  gage 
"C,"  Fig.  16,  must  be  maintained  dur- 
ing operation. 

A  globe  valve,  Fig.  16,  is  located 
in  the  manifold  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  pressure  of  the  oil  de- 
livered to  the  low-pressure  oiling  sys- 
tem for  the  bearings.  This  pressure 
must  be  adjusted  8  to  10  pounds,  as 
indicated  by  oil  gage  "E,"  Fig.  16,  for 
the  bearings,  and  maintained  during 
operation. 

(Page  104,  please) 

Fig.  16:  Oil  piping  diagram  (525-kw  set). 
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Fig.  1:  The  Nels 


electric  arc  stud  welder. 


■Q  Stud  Welde-c 
and  S/ti  Manu.foactu.ie 


The  electric  arc  stud  welder  manu- 
factured by  the  Nelson  Specialty 
Welding  Equipment  Corporation  is 
now  produced  in  the  company's  new 


plant  at  San  Leandro,  California, 
where  complete  facilities  are  installed 
for  turning  out  all  parts  of  the  weld- 
ing unit  as  well  as  for  building  spe- 


cial production  machinery  and  jigs, 
dies,  fixtures  and  the  like,  required  in 
the  manufacturing  departments  of 
the  company. 

This  welder  was  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  need  in  industry  for  a  port- 
able tool  to  end-weld  steel  studs  to 
metal  surfaces.  Applicable  to  many 
types  of  industrial  welding,  it  is 
nevertheless  extremely  simple  to  op- 
erate. Every  phase  of  the  actual  weld- 
ing process  is  automatic;  thus  new 
operators  can  be  trained  quickly,  and 
it  is  stated  that  no  previous  experi- 
ence in  welding  is  necessary  to  learn 
to  operate  the  stud  welder.  It  is  also 
stated  that  a  newly-trained  worker 
can  complete  from  500  to  1000  welds 
daily. 

The  economy  in  time,  material  and 
labor  effected  by  its  use  is  only  one 
of  many  advantages.  It  is  strongly 
constructed  of  durable  materials,  yet 
is  very  light,  weighing  approximately 
seven  pounds.  Speed  and  flexibility 
of  movement  are  thus  made  possible. 


Q  I 

41 

sir 

Fig.  2:  Sectional  view  showing  stud  used  in  the  loyinn  of  wood 
decking.  (A)  wooden  plug;  IB)  wood  deck  planking;  (C) 
slotted  nut;  (D)  washer;  (El  lampwick  grommet;  (F>  stud; 
(G)  ferrule;   IHI   weld;   (II   deck  plate. 


Fig.  3:  Cutaway  view  of  chuck-spring-stud-ferrule  assembly  in 
position  for  welding.  (A)  chuck;  (B)  spring;  (C)  stud;  (D) 
ferrule:   (El   steel  plate. 
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Tlii-    control    unit    weighi    i| 
mately  78  poundi    Tin-  unit  containi 
the  timing  device,  which,  when  once 
.!,    automatically    repeat*   the 
•  >r  making  each  weld. 

Principle*  •■'  Operation 

The  operating  principle  ol  the  --t ikI 

welder  it  to  create  and  control  an  arc 

between  the  stud  and  the  steel  but- 

which  it  i-  tii  hi-  welded,  The 

ii  In. ids  and  cocks  the  gun  and 

it  in  the  proper  welding  posi 

tien  with  the  stud  end  and  th< 

legs  pressed  firmly  against  the  plate, 

Prom    the    moment    the    trigger    is 

pulled,  the  enure  weld  cycle  1*8  auto- 

m.itie.    The  welding  current  is  turned 

on  and  the  stud  is  lifted  to  create  an 

.ire  which  hums  ,i  predetermined 
length  of  time.   The  lift  of  the  stud 

is  accomplished  by  .1  Bpring  mechan- 
ism in  the  gun,  which  is  set  in  action 
when  the  trigger  is  pulled.  The  num- 
ber  of  cycles  the  arc  is  allowed  to 
hum  is  controlled  by  a  pneumatic 
timing  device  built  into  the  control 
unit,  as  mentioned  above.  When  the 
arc  is  completed,  the  timing  device 
trips  the  gun,  thus  forcing  the  end 
of  the  stud  to  be  plunged  into  molten 
metal.  This  completes  the  welding 
operation,  after  which  the  gun  is  re- 
moved from  the  stud  and  loaded  for 
the  next  weld.  The  tinier  is  adjusted 
and  controls  the  operation  of  the  gun 
in  fractions  of  a  second.  The  dial  of 
the  timing  device  is  calibrated  in  cy- 
clcs,  and  when  once  set  for  a  certain 
sized  stud  repeats  the  same  timing 
cycle  for  each  weld. 

This  welding  outfit  has  marked  use 
in  connection  with  shipyard  opera- 
tions.  More  than  120  yards  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  now 
using  this  equipment  in  ship  con- 
struction.  Such  operations  are  per- 
formed as  securing  wood  decking; 
securing  hangers  for  wireways,  pipe, 
etc.;  securing  plastic  decking,  all 
types  of  insulating  material,  wood 
furring  strips,  electric  light  switches 
and  boxes;  and  securing  many  other 
details  along  similar  lines. 

Welding  Deck  Studs 

A  photograph  of  the  welding  gun 
is  reproduced  in  Fig.  1.  Some  details 
arc  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  The  meth- 
od of  securing  wood  decking  is  simple 
and  efficient.  (See  Fig.  2.)  A  section 
of  wood  plank  is  fitted  and  wedged 
into  place.  Holes  are  drilled  and 
counterbored  to  the  desired  depth, 
after  which  the  plate  is  cleaned  of  all 
paint,  rust  and  zinc,  through  the  hole 
in  the  planking.  The  stud  is  welded 
through  the  hole  to  the  steel  deck. 


A  lampwick  grommet  (fc)  and  a 

Cadmium  plated  washer   (  1  ') 

placed  OH   the   Stud    (F),  after  which 

the  si,, tied  nul   (I   i        pplied,   Tin- 

is  tightened  firmly  by  means  ol  an 
air  drill  with  a  screw  driver  bit.  To 
complete  the  wood  decking  job,  a 
wooden  plug  (A)  is  driven  into  the 
counterbored  hole  as  in  the  photo 
graph.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  wood 
deck  planking  is  handled  onl) 

The  former  costly  operation  ol 
drilling  holes  in  the  metal  deck  and 
in-,  rting  bolts  fn  im  the  undei 

the  deck  is  completely  avoided,  as  is 
the  subsequent  danger  ol  seepage. 
The  metal  deck  plating  alw.i 
mams  watertight,  regardless  ol  th( 
wood  condition.  The  method  assures 
complete  freedom  in  the  matter  of 
stud  placement.  The  studs  may  be 
located  wherever  necessary  to  insure 
the  best  possible  installation.  An  ad- 
justable, telescoping  stand  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  welder  when 
welding  studs  through  holes  in  wood 
or  cork.  This  accessory  allows  the 
operator  to  compensate  tor  varying 
thickness  of  material.  To  insure  con 
sistent  welds,  a  porcelain  ferrule  is 
provided  with  each  stud  (as  at  G), 
and  the  two  are  used  together  as  a 
unit  in  all  cases  of  stud  welding.  A 
special  spring  attachment,  which  fits 
snugly  into  the  stud-locked  chuck, 
holds  the  ferrule  firmly  on  the  plate. 

Figure  7  is  a  sectional  view  showing 
chuck-spring-stud-ferrule  assembly  in 
position  for  welding.  Here  A  is  the 
chuck,  B  the  spring,  C  the  stud,  D  the 
ferrule,  and  E  the  steel  plate.  This 
shows  how  the  stud  is  held  in  the 
chuck  preparatory  to  welding,  the 
chuck  being  built  of  split  type  to  hold 
the  stud  properly  during  the  opera- 
tion. The  coil  spring  around  chuck 
and  ferrule  presses  the  latter  prop- 
erly on  the  plate  for  all  position  weld- 
ing.   One  end  of  the  coil  spring  is 


formed  so  that  the  neck  of  the  t>i 
rule  fits  snugly  therein;  the  other  end 
in-  very  securely  on  the  chuck 
the  gun  has  been  properly  cocked  and 
the  stud  has  been  inserted  in  the 
chuck,  the  telescoping  stand  or  legs 
for  supporting  the  unit  are  adjusted 
i  the  stud  just  touches  the 
plate  with  a  slight  pressure. 

Milting  Gutter  Hodiai 

To  facilitate  the  application  ol  the 

correct   milling  cutter  to  a  particular 

piece    of    work.    Parrel-Birmingham 

any,  Inc.,  Ansonia,  ( !onn.,  has 

developed  milling  cutter  bodies  ot 
Meehanite  which  can  be  machined 
for  carbide  or  cast  alloy  tips  within 
a  broad  range  of  rake  and  spiral  an- 
gles. A  variety  of  body  castings  and 
cutting  tips  cm  be  kept  in  stock  by 
machine  shops  to  use  in  making  up 
cutters  for  many  applications.  The 
User  laces,  bores  and  slots  the  hub 
to  suit  his  requirements,  mills  the 
tooth  seats,  and  bra;es  on  the  desired 
tips.  Carbide  tips  may  be  applied 
where  a  high  grade  finish  is  required 
and  cast  alloy  tips  used  for  heavy 
roughing  operations. 

Because  the  bodies  are  made  of 
Meehanite,  which  has  greater  damp- 
ing capacity  than  steel,  operating 
speeds  can  be  higher,  chatter  is  re- 
duced and  tip  life  prolonged.  Mee- 
hanite has  a  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion that  is  closer  than  steel  to  that  of 
carbide.  This  helps  to  make  possible 
a  superior  bond  between  body  and 
tip.  Meehanite  is  a  relatively  inex- 
pensive and  readily  available  metal 
and  its  use  releases  other  scarcer  ma- 
terials more  urgently  needed  for  war 
purposes. 


Left:  Finished  cutter  with  brazed-on  carbide 
tips.    Right:  Cutter  body  casting. 
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In  Honor  of  Their  Lives! 

Names  of  12  newspaper  and  radio 
correspondents  who  lost  their  lives 
during  the  present  conflict  have  been 
selected  for  assignment  to  Liberty 
ships,  the  Maritime  Commission  has 
announced. 

Those  presented  to  the  Naming 
Committee  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion were  nominated  by  the  Over- 
seas  Press  Club  of  America. 

Correspondents  whose  names  will 
be  assigned  to  the  vessels  some  time 
in  the  near  future  are: 

Robert  P.  Post,  New  York  Times; 
Ralph  Barnes,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Jack  Singer,  International 
News  Service;  Melville  Jacoby,  Time- 
Life;  Byron  Darnton,  New  York 
Times;  Frank  Josef  Cuhel,  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System;  Ben  Robertson, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Edward 
H.  Crockett,  Associated  Press;  Webb 
Miller,  United  Press;  Harry  Percy, 
United  Press;  Carl  Thusgaard,  Acme 
Newspictures;  Ben  H.  Miller,  Eve- 
ning Sun  of  Baltimore. 


Frigate  and  Subchaser  Launched 

For  the  fourth  time  in  recent 
weeks,  launching  of  both  a  frigate 
and  a  PC  subchaser  took  place  not 
long  ago  at  the  shipyards  of  the 
Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding 
Company.  High  lighting  the  twin 
launching  bill  was  a  brief  keel-laying 
ceremony  for  the  first  of  a  fleet  of 
new  -  type  4000  -  ton  cargo  vessels 
which  the  firm  is  also  building  in  ad- 
dition to  the  two  types  of  fighting 
escort  craft. 

The  frigate,  christened  the  U.  S.  S. 
Brunswick  in  honor  of  the  Georgia 
city,  was  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Kenneth 
G.  Berrie,  managing  secretary  of  the 
Brunswick  Board  of  Trade.  The  sub- 
chaser, PC  1179,  the  firm's  latest 
contribution  to  the  Navy's  recently 
nicknamed  "Donald  Duck  Fleet," 
was  christened  by  Mrs.  Elton  A. 
Washburn  of  the  Smith  company. 

Calship  Lays  Keel  No.  300 

From  the  day  that  Calship,  brand 
new  and  untried,  laid  keel  for  its 
first  ship,  until  the  huge  yard  laid  its 


"LIBERTY"  GODSPEEDS  A  LIBERTY  SHIP 

Under  th.  vigilant  eye  of  fh.  staunch  goddess  in  New  York  Harbor,  one  more  Liberty  ship 
steams  out  to  sea  with  full  hatches  and  deckload  to  join  the  endless  Bridge  of  Ships 
carrying  cargoes  to  our  fighting  men  and  their  allies. 

(Photo  courtesy  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission) 
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Ready  to  lay  keel  No.  300  at  Calship. 

300th  keel  not  long  ago,  was  only 
890  days.  In  that  work-crammed  pe- 
riod California  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration built  and  launched  286  emer- 
gency ships,  an  average  of  a  ship 
every  three  days. 

Rounding  out  1943  with  a  speedy 
completion  of  its  Liberty  tanker  con- 
tract and  acceleration  of  Liberty  ship 
construction,  it  launched  a  ship  a 
day  for  five  days  before  laying  keel 
for  No.  300. 

The  S.  S.  John  A.  Roebling,  named 
for  the  founder  of  America's  steeL 
rope  industry,  vacated  the  ways  in 
which  Calship  put  the  yard's  300th 
ship  under  construction.  The  S.  S. 
Cyrus  K.  Holliday,  S.  S.  Carl  R. 
Gray,  S.  S.  Sanford  B.  Dole  and  S.  S. 
Ralph  A.  Cram  had  been  launched 
earlier  in  the  week. 

Calshippers  are  looking  forward  to 
their  big  part  in  Victory  ship  pro- 
duction, which  is  expected  to  get 
under  way  at  the  yard  early  in  the 
new  year.  The  yard  will  continue  to 
build  Liberty  ships  on  many  of  the 
14  ways. 

October's  Record 

The  nation's  merchant  shipyards 
turned  out  163  cargo  vessels  aggre- 
gating 1,675,311  deadweight  tons, 
bringing  the  total  1943  deliveries  to 
1524  ships,  totaling  15,501,624  dead' 
weight  tons,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion announced  for  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. 

October  production  surpassed  that 
of  September  by  three  vessels,  or  22,- 
540  deadweight  tons  of  ships.  During 
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tin-  month,  yards  delivered  98  Liberty 

ships,  eighl  I  1>,  16 

standard  tankers,  19  .  mergency  tank 

odified   Liberty   ships),  three 

■  il  tankers,  two  private 

coastal   tankers,   five   seagoing  tugs, 

one  ore  carrier,  three  concrete  barges 

and  eight  special  types  tor  military 

Whi  Is  d<  uvered  eight  less 

Libertys  in  October  than  September, 

they  produced  three  more  T  2  t.mk 

i-r<  .mJ  1 1  more  emergency  tankers. 


Of  the  total  deli  tips,  oi 

per  cent,   were  delivered  by 
\\  .   ■  I       t  yard  l  yards 

turned  out  51  vessels,  or  J3.53  pei 
cent  of  tlu-  total;  2n  vessels,  or  17  66 
per  cent,  were  deUvered  by  yards  on 
the  Gull  Coast;  and  sewn  ships, 
amounting  to  1.76  per  cent  ol  the 
total,  were  produced  .mJ  deli 
it  Lakes  builders. 

The    number   and    type   ot    vessels 
built  by  .ill  yards  follow: 


SHIPYARD  No.  of  Vessels  Type  of  Vessel 

Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  4  Tankers 

Mobile.  Ala. 
Avondale   Marine   Ways,   Inc.  2  Sea-Going  Tugs 

Westwego,  La. 
Barnes-Duluth  Shipbuilding  Co.  3  Coastal  Tankers 

Duluth.   Minn. 
Barrett   &    Hilp  2  Concrete  Barges 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Bethlehem-Fairfitld   Shipyard,   Inc. 22  Liberty 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.  1  Tanker 

Sparrows  Point,  Md.  1  C-3  Cargo 

California   Shipbuilding   Corp. 1  Liberty 

Wilmington.  Calif.  12  ET-1  Tankers 

Concrete    Ship   Constructors 1  Concrete  Barge 

National  City,  Calif. 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd 1  C-l  Cargo 

Wilmington,  Calif.  1  Special  Type 

Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc 7  ET-1  Tankers 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 1  C-2  Cargo 

Kearny,  N.  J.  1  Special  Type 

General  Ship  &  Engine  Works 1  Sea-Going  Tug 

East  Boston,  Mass. 
Globe  Shipbuilding  Co 2  Sea-Going  Tugs 

Superior,  Wis. 
Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works  1  Ore  Carrier 

River  Rouge,  Mich. 
Houston  Shipbuilding  Corp. 7  Liberty 

Houston,  Tex. 
J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 2  Liberty 

Brunswick,  Ga. 
J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 2  Liberty 

Panama  City,  Fla. 
Kaiser  Company,   Inc 4  Tankers 

Swan  Island,  Portland,  Ore. 
Kaiser  Company,   Inc 4  Special  Type 

Vancouver,  Wash. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc 1  Coastal  Tanker 

Perryville,  Md. 
New   England   Shipbuilding   Corp 8  Liberty 

South  Portland,  Me. 
Oregon    Shipbuilding    Corp. 17  Liberty 

Portland,  Ore. 
Pennsylvania   Shipyards,   Inc 3  C-l  Cargo 

Beaumont,  Tex. 
Permanente    Metals    Carp. 32  Liberty 

Richmond,  Calif. 
Pusey  and  Jones  Corp 1  C-l  Cargo 

Wilmington,  Del. 
St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding  Co. 3  Liberty 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Southeastern  Shipbuilding  Corp 4  Liberty 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 7  Tankers 

Chester,  Pa. 
Todd-Galveston   Dry   Docks,   Inc 1  Coastal  Tanker 

Galveston,  Tex. 
Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc 1  Special  Type 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders,   Inc. 1  Special  Type 

Superior,  Wis. 
Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co 1  C-3  Cargo 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A   MARINSHIP  LAUNCHING 

Here's  a  seagull's-eye-view  of  the  launch- 
ing of  the  16,500-ton  fonder  S.  S.  Mission 
San  Miguel  at  the  Marinship  yard  on  Octo- 
ber 31.  Several  hundred  guests  were  pres- 
ent at  the  head  of  the  ways  as  Mrs.  Jack 
Hardie,  wife  of  the  Sausalito  yard's  Ship 
Construction  Superintendent,  broke  the 
champagne  on  the  bow  of  the  15th  Marin- 
ship tanker. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Marinship) 


Ideas  for  Victory  Championship 

On  November  1,  highest  honors  in 
the  United  States  for  time'saving 
production  ideas  were  awarded  to 
Marinship,  placing  it  first  among  all 
industrial  plants  of  all  kinds  taking 
part  in  the  War  Production  Drive. 

For  the  first  time,  the  national 
championship  for  "Ideas  for  Vic- 
tory" came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  fol- 
lowing the  announcement  from  na- 
tional War  Production  Drive  head- 
quarters in  Washington. 

Twenty-two  workers  at  the  Sausa- 
lito shipyard  were  awarded  23  na- 
tional production  honors  for  their 
outstanding  ideas  for  the  speeding  of 
ship  construction  and  the  saving  of 
materials.  Marinship  seized  this 
honor  in  the  face  of  competition 
from  hundreds  of  industrial  plants 
from  coast  to  coast,  scores  of  them 
much  larger  than  the  Marinship  ship- 
yard, which  was  started  only  18 
months  ago. 

The  accomplishment  was  con- 
firmed by  Ray  L.  Hamilton,  Marin- 
ship Production  Manager  and  orig- 
inator of  the  Marinship  suggestion 
contest,  which  is  conducted  every 
month  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Marinship  Labor-Management  Com- 
mittee. Representatives  of  both  or- 
ganized labor  and  Marinship  Corpo- 
ration comprise  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee. 
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ONE  EVERY  FIVE  DAYS 

"Battleships  of  the  Anti-Sub  Fleet" — a  Navy  Department  name  for  destroyer  escorts — now 
are  being  delivered  at  the  rate  of  one  every  five  days  from  U.  S.  Steel's  Federal  shipyard 
at  Port  Newark,  N.  J.  The  yard  was  especially  designed  and  built  for  volume  production 
of  this  new-type  warship — a  vessel  called  Uncle  Sam's  No.  1  naval  need.  The  Navy  plans 
to  have,  before  the  end  of  next  year,  more  "DE's"  than  any  other  single  class  of  fighting 
ship  in  the  fleet.  The  first  "sub-killer"  keel  was  laid  here  on  October  19,  1942.  During 
about  13  months  since  then,  mass  production  methods  have  cut  more  than  100  days  from 
the  original  building  time.  To  hit  the  every-five-days  pace,  Federal  builds  hulls  from  13 
prefabricated  sections,  assembled  on  the  shipway.  Four  main  sections  and  some  minor 
"parts"  complete  the  superstructure. 


First  Member  of  the 
Gold  Wreath  Club 

Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  managed  by  Edgar 
Kaiser,  has  chalked  up  another  first 
in  ship  production  by  winning  the 
Maritime  Commission's  Gold 
Wreath,  the  Commission  announced. 

The  Gold  Wreath,  awarded  for  the 
first  time,  indicates  that  the  shipyard 
has  delivered  Liberty  ships  from  all 
its  ways  in  less  than  105  days  from 
keel-laying  to  delivery  for  22  con- 
secutive times.  The  wreath  is  award- 
ed in  place  of  a  second  Gold  Eagle, 
and  will  be  placed  around  the  original 
Eagle  on  the  "M"  pennant. 

At  the  same  time  the  Commission 
announced  that  five  yards  have  been 
awarded  additional  Gold  Stars  for 
their  "M"  pennants.  Shipyards  are 
entitled  to  a  Gold  Star  each  time  they 
deliver  Liberty's  from  all  their  ways 
in  less  than  105  days. 

The  Kaiser  yard  at  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  earned  its  first  star;  Houston 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  won  its  seventh;  Delta 
Shipbuilding  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  was  awarded  its  sixth; 
Kaiser  Company,  Inc.,  Swan  Island, 
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Portland,  Ore.,  won  its  second;  and 
the  New  England  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration of  South  Portland,  Me., 
earned  its  second  and  third. 


Consolidated  Launches  Four 

Eleven  days  of  October  saw  four 
C-l  cargo  and  passenger  vessels  chris- 
tened at  the  Pacific  Coast  shipyards 
of  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  running  that  company's  Pacific 
launching  score  up  to  75  ships  as  of 
October  25. 

On  October  14  Mrs.  George  J. 
O'Brien,  wife  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California's  vice  president, 
christened  the  S.  S.  Cape  Argos  at 
the  Wilmington  shipyard. 

Preceding  launching  of  the  Cape 
Argos,  Alden  G.  Roach,  president  of 
Consolidated  Steel,  was  presented 
with  a  four-foot  model,  in  peacetime 
dress,  of  S.  S.  Cape  Mendocino,  first 
vessel  launched  on  November  14, 
1940,  under  the  yard's  shipbuilding 
program.  Made  by  Oscar  Fields, 
lcadman  in  the  carpenter  shop  at 
Wilmington,  the  model  was  present- 
ed by  Art  Williams,  hull  superintend- 
ent, on  behalf  of  the  men  on  the  ways 
at  that  yard. 


The  frigate  U.  S.  S.  Muskogee 
was  christened  on  October  18  by 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Hudson,  wife  of  the  mayor 
of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma.  Among  the 
honored  guests  at  that  launching 
were  Mayor  Hudson  of  Muskogee 
and  Frank  Merriam,  former  Governor 
of  California. 

In  a  spectacular  sidewise  plunge, 
the  S.  S.  Cape  Orange  took  its  first 
taste  of  salt  water  at  Consolidated's 
Long  Beach  shipyard  on  October  22. 
Miss  Kathleen  Marie  Payne,  daugh- 
ter of  William  P.  Payne,  a  welder  at 
that  yard,  christened  the  huge  vessel, 
and  the  sponsor's  sisters,  Anna  and 
Dolores,  were  maids  of  honor. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Lee,  whose  hus- 
band is  general  superintendent  of 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation's 
Wilmington  Shipbuilding  Division, 
christened  the  S.  S.  Cape  Lobos  on 
October  25.  Mrs.  Arthur  Djerf,  wife 
of  the  shipwright  foreman  at  the 
company's  Pico  Street  Outfitting 
Yard  in  Long  Beach,  served  as  ma- 
tron of  honor. 

ON  THE  FACING  PAGE: 

(1)  The  S.  S.  Cape  Orange  plunges  sidewise 
for  its  first  taste  of  salt  water  on  Oc- 
tober 22  at  Consolidated  Steel's  Long 
Beach  Shipbuilding  Division.  This  vessel 
was  the  twelfth  ship  launched  from  the 
yard. 

(2)  Launched  by  the  daughter  of  an  em- 
ployee at  Consolidated's  Long  Beach 
shipyard,  the  S.  S.  Cape  Orange  went 
down  the  ways  after  the  lusty  crack  of 
champagne  given  by  Kathleen  Marie 
Payne,  sponsor.  Included  in  the  launch- 
ing party  were,  left  to  right:  William 
P.  Payne,  welder;  Anna  Payne,  maid  of 
honor;  Kathleen  Marie  Payne,  sponsor; 
Dolores  Payne,  maid  of  honor;  Mrs. 
William  P.  Payne,  mother  of  the  three 
girls. 

(3)  Present  at  the  christening  of  the  U.S.S. 
Muskogee  at  Consolidated  Steel's  Wil- 
mington Shipbuilding  Division  on  Octo- 
ber 18  were,  left  to  right:  Frank  Mer- 
riam, former  Govenor  of  Califonia; 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Hudson,  wife  of  the  Mavor 
of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma:  Miss  Willie 
Tucker  of  Muskogee;  Mayor  S.  B.  Hud- 


(4)  On  October  14,  Mrs.  George  J.  O'Brien, 
wife  of  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia's vice  president,  christened  the 
S.  S.  Cape  Argos  at  Consolidated 
Steel's  Wilmington  Shipbuilding  Division. 
Shown  in  the  launching  party  are,  left 
to  right:  Mrs.  O'Brien,  sponsor;  Mr. 
O'Brien;  Mrs.  Clair  Nolan,  matron  of 
honor;  Alden  G.  Roach,  president  of 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,   Ltd. 

(5)  A  model  of  the  first  vessel  launched 
under  Consolidated  Steel  Corporation's 
shipbuilding  program  was  presented  to 
Alden  G.  Roach,  president  of  Consoli- 
dated Steel,  at  the  launching  of  the 
S.  S.  Cape  Argos  on  October  14.  The 
model  is  of  the  S.  S.  Cape  Mendocino 
(later  renamed  S.  S.  Agwiprince), 
which  went  into  the  water  on  November 
14,  1940,  at  the  company's  Long  Beach 
shipyard.  Made  by  Oscar  Fields,  the 
model  is  four  feet  in  length  and  is 
painted  in  its  peacetime  dress. 

16)  Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Arthur  Djerf,  wife 
of  the  shipwright  foreman  at  Consoli- 
dated's Pico  Street  Outfitting  Yard  in 
Long  Beach;  Charles  W.  Lee,  general 
superintendent  of  the  company's  Wil- 
mington Shipbuilding  Division;  Mrs.  Lee, 
sponsor  of  the  S.  S.  Cape  Lobos;  Alden 
G.  Roach,  president  of  the  company. 
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SHIPBUILDING   IN   CANADA 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

ships  averaging  4000  tons  gross  meas- 
urement. 

Operation  of  Canadian  merchant 
vessels  is  managed  by  a  "Crown  Com- 
pany,"  which  is  set  up  by  the  Can- 
adian Shipping  Board  for  commercial 
dealings  with  Canadian  shipping 
firms.  The  Crown  Company  takes 
over  the  vessels  from  the  Shipping 
Board  and  arranges  managerial  agree- 
ments with  the  shipping  firms,  who 
operate  the  vessels  in  routes  and 
trades  specified  by  the  Shipping 
Board. 

This  company  is  known  as  the  Park 
Steamship  Company,  Ltd.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1944,  it  will  be  handling 
through  Canadian  private  steamship 
operators  thirty  10,000-ton  cargo  car- 
riers, eight  4700-ton  cargo  carriers 
and  ten  tankers.  It  is  also  chartering 
on  a  bare  boat  basis,  to  the  Ministry 
of  War  Transport  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  all  cargo  vessels  completed 
in  Canada  for  which  Canadian  crews 
are  not  available. 

In  connection  with  post-war  plan- 
ning, the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Howe's  report  is  very  illuminating: 
"Every  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain 
the  maximum  number  of  crews  for 
the  purpose  of  operating  as  many 
ships  as  possible  by  the  Park  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  in  that  connec- 
tion the  company  works  closely  with 
the  Director  of  Merchant  Seamen, 
Department  of  Transport.  During 
the  war  period,  the  size  of  the  Park 
Steamship  Company  fleet  will  be  lim- 
ited only  by  the  number  of  Canadian 
crews  that  can  be  obtained.  After  the 
war,  the  ships  now  being  chartered  to 
the  United  Kingdom  will  be  returned 
to  Canada  and  will  then  be  added  to 
our  Canadian  merchant  marine. 

"Canadian  export  trade  in  peace 
time  consists  chiefly  in  bulk  cargoes 
of  agricultural,  forest  or  mineral 
products.  The  10-11 -knot  ship  now 
being  built  will  carry  these  cargoes  at 
a  lower  ton-mile  cost  than  any  faster 
ship,  which  would  necessarily  cost 
much  more  to  build,  operate  and 
maintain." 
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YOUR  PROBLEMS  ANSWERED 

(Continued  from  page  96) 

The  strainer  "A,"  Fig.  16,  consists 
of  two  removable  baskets  for  strain- 
ing foreign  matter  from  the  oil; 
two  separate  straining  compartments, 
each  with  removable  clamp  cover; 
and  between  compartments,  a  duplex 
three-way  valve,  with  jack  integral 
for  lifting  and  tightening  the  valve 
plug.  Without  interrupting  it,  the 
flow  can  be  switched  completely 
away  from  one  straining  compart- 
ment and  its  basket,  and  through  the 
other  compartment  and  basket.  Thus 
while  the  oil  is  being  strained  through 
one  basket,  the  other  basket  can  be 
removed  from  its  compartment  in  the 
strainer  body.  Each  of  the  separate 
straining  compartments  has  an  open- 
ing at  its  top,  normally  closed  with  a 
tight  clamp  cover. 

Preparation   for   Initial  Starting 

Prior  to  shipment  the  turbine  is 
assembled,  operated  by  steam  at  nor- 
mal speed,  balanced  and  adjusted. 
All  connections  of  the  rods  and  levers 
of  the  governing  mechanism  that  are 
subject  to  adjustment  are  adjusted 
and  marked  with  centers  or  tram 
marks.  These  centers  or  tram  marks 
are  either  1%  in.  or  4  in. 

During  test  the  turbine  is  adjusted 
for  regulation.  It  is  also  tested  for 
satisfactory  operation.  It  is  then  pre- 
pared for  shipment  by  slushing  the 
interior  and  exterior  parts  with  oil 
or  compound  as  may  be  necessary. 
All  openings  to  the  interior  are  closed 
with  covers  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  dirt  or  abrasive  material  during 
transit. 

A  careful  inspection  should  be 
made  to  see  that  all  valve,  governor 
gear  and  other  exposed  parts  are 
cleaned  of  slushing  compound,  free  to 
move,  and  tram  adjustments  have  not 
been  changed  during  shipment.  If 
additional  cleaning  is  required,  use 
kerosene  and  wipe  with  a  clean  cloth. 
Do  not  use  waste  or  similar  material, 
as  loose  threads  may  adhere  to  the 
surface  and  later  plug  the  oil  lines. 

It  is  important  that  the  entire  hy- 
draulic system  (Fig.  16),  together 
with  bearings  and  oil  tank,  be  thor- 
oughly clean  and  free  from  dirt  or 
other  foreign  material  before  the  oil 
tank  is  filled. 


WINGS  FOR  WAR  CARGO 

(Continued  from  page  75) 

the  United  States  and  Europe  as  well 
as  to  the  British  Isles,  to  the  Belgian 
Congo,  to  Hawaii,  to  Alaska,  and  on 
an  airway  network  of  some  50.000 
miles  in  the  West  Indies,  Central  and 
South  America. 

The  military  services,  operated 
with  military  transport  aircraft,  cover 
routes  assigned  by  the  A.T.C.  and 
the  N.A.T.S.  in  accordance  with 
changing  requirements  of  world  strat- 
egy. 

In  one  single  operating  division, 
established  to  perform  services  as- 
signed by  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand, Pan  American  Airways  has 
106  flight  crews  expert  in  4-engined 
aircraft  operation.  This  Division 
alone  was  revealed  to  be  flying  1,- 
250,000  miles  a  month,  carrying  over- 
seas cargo  at  the  rate  of  3,500,000 
ton  miles  every  30  days. 

While  aircraft  operated  by  Pan 
American  flight  crews  regularly 
touch  the  five  continents,  it  was  re- 
cently made  known  for  the  first  time 
that  one  of  the  700  special  missions 
which  have  been  flown  for  the  mili- 
tary took  a  Clipper  completely 
around  the  world,  and  included  the 
first  aerial  crossing  in  history  over 
the  Indian  Ocean  direct  to  Australia. 


CHINA  CLIPPER 

The  best-known  commercial  air- 
plane in  the  world,  China  Clipper,  on 
November  22,  1935,  inaugurated 
transpacific  air  service. 

On  that  date  she  departed  from 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  landed  at 
Manila  six  days  later,  after  59  hours 
and  48  minutes  in  the  air. 

China  Clipper,  built  in  Baltimore 
at  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  plant,  took 
to  the  air  there  in  December,  1934, 
and  since  that  time  has  flown  one  and 
three-quarter  million  miles. 
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Newly  elected  President,  Fred  L.  Doelker. 


A/ew  Skippeti 


At  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States, 
Port  of  San  Francisco,  election  of 
officers  was  held  with  the  retiring 
president,  Hugh  Gallagher  turning 
the  gavel  over  to  the  newly  elected 
president,  Fred  L.  Doelker,  for  the 
1943-1944  administration.  Mr.  Doel- 
ker, Pacific  Coast  manager  and  vice 
president  of  the  Grace  Lines,  was 
elected  president  of  the  club  at  the 
Wednesday  meeting,  November  17. 


Eugene  F.  Hoffman,  of  the  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  was  re-elected 
secretary  -  treasurer.  Other  officers 
elected  were:  George  Armes,  presi- 
dent of  General  Engineering  6?  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  first  vice  president;  Wil- 
liam J.  Bush,  vice  president  and  oper- 
ating manager  of  American  President 
Lines,  second  vice  president;  and 
Harry  Ewing,  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  Luckenbach  Steamship  Co.,  third 
vice  president. 
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U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Day  was  the 
theme  of  the  meeting  with  Rear  Ad- 
miral E.  D.  Jones,  U.  S.  C.  G.,  co- 
ordinator for  the  Port  Security  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  ports  and  Hawaii  as 
guest  speaker.  In  his  address  to  club 
members  on  "The  Port  Security  Pro- 
gram," he  particularly  stressed  what 
is  being  done  to  safeguard  shipping 
from  its  two  main  enemies,  sabotage 
and  fire. 
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Two  types  of  safety  uniforms,  smart  as 
practical  supplied  by  the  Electromaster  Inc.  of 
Detroit. 


New  Employee  Safety 
Benefit  Program 

Electromaster  Inc.  of  Detroit  has 
announced  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
employee  program.  This  plan  pro- 
vides free  life  and  family  hospitali- 
zation insurance  as  well  as  safety  uni- 
forms and  shoes  for  all  employees  at 
company  expense. 

Under  the  new  program,  life  in- 
surance and  complete  family  hospi- 
talization insurance  is  provided  for 
all  employees  without  charge.  Two 
safety -type  uniforms,  good-looking 
as  well  as  practical,  are  to  be  sup- 
plied. The  uniforms  consist  of  a 
gabardine  shirt  and  slack  combina- 
tion with  enclosed  buttons.  Women 
workers  will  have  attractive  safety 
hats,  adjustable  to  the  hair-do.  Ap- 
proved safety-type  shoes  with  pro- 
tected toe  will  be  furnished,  and  both 
uniforms  and  shoes  will  be  replaced 
as  required. 

Victor  Takes  on 
Thomson-Gibb  Line 

Victor  Equipment  Company,  with 
offices  and  warehouses  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  San 
Diego  and  with  numerous  other  dis- 
tributing points  on  the  West  Coast, 
has  taken  on  the  exclusive  distribu- 
torship of  the  Thomson  flash  and 
spot  welders  in  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia, Nevada  and  Arizona. 


The  Thomson-Gibb  Electric  Weld- 
ing Company  of  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts, produces  a  very  complete  line 
of  spot,  butt,  flash,  seam  and  special 
types  of  electric  welding  machines 
in  all  useful  sizes  and  for  practically 
all  purposes  to  which  these  types  of 
machines  are  adaptable.  Thomson 
not  only  has  a  most  comprehensive 
range  of  equipment,  but  its  ex- 
perience comes  from  pioneering  al- 
most every  resistance  welding  de- 
velopment since  Elihu  Thomson  in- 
vented the  process  in  1886. 


Dr.  Nathaniel  L.  Bourn,  head  of  the  new  organ 
resarch  laboratory  at  Turco  Products,  Ins. 


Organic  Research  Lab  Expert 

To  keep  pace  with  new  problems 
in  the  marine  industry,  and  allied 
fields,  an  organic  research  depart- 
ment has  been  opened  in  the  Turco 
Los  Angeles  laboratory,  according  to 
S.  G.  Thornbury,  president  of  Turco 
Products,  Inc.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Baum 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  new 
department. 

Turco  manufactures  more  than  225 
specialized  industrial  chemical  com- 
pounds, many  of  which  are  used  in 
the  marine  industry. 

Appointed  Field  Representative 

Appointment  of  J.  C.  Lewis  as 
field  representative  for  the  states  of 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Ok- 
lahoma has  just  been  announced  by 
Drayer  &  Hanson,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  manufacturers  of  Heat 
Exchange  Equipment. 


Coast  WSA  Moves  to 
New  Offices 

The  Pacific  Coast  offices  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  and 
certain  allied  activities  are  doing  bus- 
iness at  a  new  stand.  They  are  now 
located  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Mills  Tower  and  the  Mills  Building, 
220  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Removal  from  the  neighboring  200 
Bush  Street  was  undertaken  in  line 
with  an  expansion  of  activities  en- 
tailed in  operating  and  handling  the 
greatly  enlarged  Pacific  merchant 
fleet.  The  direct  and  related  activities, 
now  handled  by  a  personnel  of  about 
250,  include  operating  and  allocating 
ships,  procurement  of  crews,  finance 
and  stevedoring. 

With  these  changes  Deputy  War 
Administrator  John  E.  Cushing  and 
various  other  key  shipping  and  mari- 
time officials  will  be  located  at  220 
Bush  Street.  These  include  Pacific 
Coast  Director  W.  C.  Peet,  Jr., 
WSA;  District  Manager  E.  C.  Muss- 
hardt,  Maritime  Commission,  and 
Chairman  Paul  Eliel,  Pacific  Coast 
Maritime  Industrial  Board. 


Parsons  Represents 
Heat  Transfer  Products 

The  Harry  W.  Parsons  Engineer- 
ing Company  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, has  recently  been  authorized 
to  represent  Heat  Transfer  Products, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  in  the  sale  and 
service  of  the  complete  line  of  sur- 
face condensers,  evaporators,  heat  ex- 
changers, steam  jet  air  ejectors  and 
allied  equipment  produced  by  H-T-P. 
The  production  facilities  thus  offered 
to  the  West  Coast  through  the  Par- 
sons organization  include  plants  at 
Carbondale,  Pottstown  and  Hones- 
dale,  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Bertram  has  recently 
been  appointed  General  Manager  of 
Heat  Transfer  Products,  Inc. 
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This  corporation  deals  in  special 
patented  Universal  Joints  for  remote 
valve  controls,  operating  gears,  and 
various  other  mechanisms  of  ship  ma- 
chinery, together  with  all  accessories 
such  as  brackets,  hangers,  yokes, 
couplings,  etc.,  leather  covers,  and 
in  addition,  carry  a  stock  of  standard 
block  or  knuckle  joints. 


No  Lost  Time 

Employees  of  Western  Gear 
Works,  Seattle,  were  recently  pre- 
sented with  this  "No  Lost  Time"  pin. 
Only  workers  who  had  not  lost  any 
time  whatsoever  were  eligible.  Sev- 
enty-five workers  received  the  ster- 
ling silver  pins.  Those  who  maintain 
their  perfect  attendance  for  a  period 
of  a  year  will  be  presented  with  gold 
pins. 

The  pins  were  presented  by  Thos. 
J.  Bannan,  Executive  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  Western 
Gear  Works  on  the  occasion  of  the 
renewal  award  of  the  Army-Navy 
"E"  flag.  Western  Gear  has  one  of 
the  best  attendance  records  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  pins  will  have  a  good  effect 
in  maintaining  the  company's  high 
percentage  of  attendance. 


Port  of  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach  Propellers'  Luncheon 

The  Pacific  Coast  Club,  Long 
Beach,  was  the  gathering  place  for 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States  Port  of  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  on  November  17,  when  Col. 
James  K.  Herbert,  Port  Commander, 
Los  Angeles  Port  of  Embarkation, 
was  guest  and  principal  speaker  to  an 
interested  group  of  club  members. 
In  attendance  were  several  of  Col. 
Herbert's  staff  officers.  Another  fea- 
ture on  the  November  program  was 
the  reports  from  two  of  the  club's 
Board   of  Governors,   Eloi  J.   Amar 


and  Ralph  J.  Chandler  who  attended 
the  recent  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Conference  and  the  17th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  in  New  York  City. 

Expanding  in  Los  Angeles 

The  Brooks  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion of  California  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  move  to  a  new  location  at 
1159  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
opposite  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
because  of  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business  in  the  Southern  California 
area  connected  with  the  war  effort 
and  especially  the  shipbuilding  trade. 
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Redskin  Visits  Webster-Brinkley 


Gold  Star  to  the 
Wm.  Powell  Company 

James  Coomhe,  president  of  The 
Wm.  Powell  Company,  announces  he 
has  been  notified  by  Admiral  Vick- 
ery,  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  that  the  Pow- 
ell Company  has  been  awarded  a  gold 
star  to  be  added  to  the  Maritime  "M" 
Pennant  which  was  presented  last 
May.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Commission's  practice  of  granting  an 
additional  gold  star  every  six  months 
to  companies  whose  production  per- 
formance  merits  the  award.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  gold-starred  Maritime  "M" 
Pennant  the  Powell  Company  has 
also  won  the  Victory  Fleet  Flag  and 
the  Army-Navy  "E." 


The  scene  at  left  is  from  the  day  in  the  shops  of 
Webster-Brinkley  Co.,  Seattle,  when  a  Sioux 
Indian  Chief  marched  up  and  down  the  aisles 
with  stoical  mien.  Here  his  reply  to  Earl  A. 
Osburn,  machinist,  was  the  same  made  through- 
out the  day,  "Halo  Wawa,"  meaning  in  his 
tongue,  "don't  talk."  The  stunt  used  to  Im- 
press workers  of  the  necessity  of  silence. 


The  Chiselers  Club,  Todd  Shipyards,  New  York 


,♦  San  Trance',  ^'^  *Sd^T«  L"?  *l  *"  !!""  """»  'HeiBie'  Ge",°US-  #0r"«ri»  P-f-engineer  for  Swayne  &  Hoyt 
now  V,ce  *«•-.«♦.  Todd  Erie  Bas.n  Dry  Dodo,    is   enjoying   himself   in   New   York   and   keeping   in   trim   as  a 
bowler.     H.s  club  has  won  the  Todd  Championship  at  that  ancient  pastime. 
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Soule   Awarded  the   Pennant 

and    enthu 
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I  Army  and  N  Goals,  Rear 

Admiral   W    1     Friedell,   Comman 

Yard,  made 

the  presentation  of  the  Arm 

1  '  Award  foj  I  xecellence  in  Pro 
duction"  tn  the  San  Francisco  plant 
of  Soule  Steel  Company  on  Novem- 
ber 19. 

In  presenting  the  Burgee,  Admiral 
Friedell  pointed  out  that  less  than  .; 
per  cent  of  the  war  plants  in  America 
have  qualified  for  tins  distinction,  and 
praised  the  cooperative  spun  that  ex 
ists  between  the  company's  employees 
and  management. 

In  his  acceptance  talk,  Edward  L. 
Souk-,  president  and  founder  of  the 
company,  stated,  "Never  before  in 
any  war  have  the  men  on  the  produc- 
tion line  borne  such  a  responsibility 
to  the  men  out  on  the  firing  line.  Our 
part  here  has  been  the  construction 
of  landing  barges — building  "bridges 
to  victory"  between  the  mother  ships 
and    the   beachheads.     During  those 


Hunt--  before  the 
tero  hour  just  as  the  barge  is 
grounded  on  the  beach  the  fighting 
men  <>t  America  .  .  your  suns,  broth- 
re  entr  ted  to  the 
war  workers  Our  work 
cannot  be  compomised  tor  war 
grants  no  second  chance." 


Ohio  Plant  Wins  "E"  Pennant 

The  Centrifugal  Castings  Division 
of  ShenangO'Penn  Mold  Company 
was  awarded  the  Army-Navy  "E" 
Flag  at  a  brief  ceremony  held  at  its 
Dover,  Ohio,  plant  on  October  12, 
1943. 

Commander  A.  G.  Mumma  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  made  formal  presentation  of  the 
flag,  officially  accepted  by  H.  S.  Brad- 
ley, president  of  the  company. 

The  company  has  been  a  leading 
producer  of  centrifugal  castings  for 
many  years — working  in  bronzes  of 
various  kinds,  brass,  copper,  nickel, 
aluminum,  iron,  semi-steel  and  other 
alloys. 


Stud  Sticker  Steals  Show 


Feature  of  the  exhibits  at  the  National  Metal 
Congress  was  the  demonstration  of  the  Nelson 
Specialty  Welding  Equipment  Co.  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  electric  arc  stud  welder,  shown  here 
welding  an  overhead  installation  of  Fiberglas 
insulation  board. 


Centrifugal  Castings  Division 
Wins  Coveted  Award 


Commander  A.  G.  Mumma,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  in  Washington,   D.  C,  shown  here  after  presenting  the  Army-Navy 
flag  to  H.  S.  Bradley,  president  of  The  Centrifugal  Castings  Division  of  Shenango-Penn  Mold  Company. 
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Chief  Honored  for  Heroism 

"For  heroism  above  the  line  <>l 
duty,"   54-year-old   Michael  Stevens, 

chief  engineer  of  a  cargo  vessel,  who 
formerly  resided  in  Hillside,  New 
Jersey,  was  awarded  the  Merchant 
Marine  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
Captain  Granville  Conway,  regional 
director  of  the  W.  S.  A.  and  district 
manager  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion in  New  York,  made  the  presen- 
tation. 

Chief  Engineer  Stevens'  ship  was 
hit  directly  under  the  boilers  by  an 
enemy  mine.  The  fireman  on  watch 
was  blown  on  top  of  one  of  the  en- 
gine room  cylinders  where  he  lay 
helpless  from  grave  wounds  and  se- 
vere body  burns.  With  the  sea  rush- 
ing into  the  engine  room  through 
a  great  hole  on  the  ship's  bottom, 
Stevens  went  below  and  dragged  the 
helpless  fireman  to  safety.  The  fire- 
man ultimately  recovered. 

CAPT.  WM.  H.  WEAVER 


San  Francisco  shipmates  of  Cap- 
tain William  "Bill"  Weaver,  one  of 

American  President  Lines  outstand- 
ing skippers,  had  a  chance  to  enter- 
tain the  popular  officer  and  congratu- 
late him  on  his  promotion  to  full 
commander  of  the  United  States 
Navy  during  his  Thanksgiving  stay 
in  port. 

Captain  Weaver,  who  entered  the 
Navy  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  has 
won  commendation  from  his  superior 
officers  for  his  services. 


RICHARD  E.  "DICK"  KELLER 

Moore  Promotions 

Edward  "Ed"  Schneider  has  been 

appointed  Senior  Estimator  for  re- 
pair jobs  of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Company  by  Joseph  A.  Moore,  Sr. 
The  popular  young  executive  has 
won  his  promotion  through  inde- 
fatigable efforts,  especially  during  the 
last  two  strenuous  years  of  the  war. 
He  has  been  with  the  company  for 
seven  years,  the  last  two  being  in  the 
California  Street  offices. 
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EDWARD   "ED"   SCHNEIDER 

Through  his  office  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Ed  gained  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance and  valuable  efforts  in  numerous 
affairs  won  him  the  praise  of  his  co- 
workers. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  En- 
gineers. 

Richard  E.  "Dick"  Keller,  is  an- 
other of  the  younger  executives  com- 
ing up  the  ladder  at  the  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Company.  He  is  now  right 
hand  man  to  Neil  Flood,  West  Yard 
Plant  Engineer.  "Dick"  started  with 
the  company  as  a  member  of  the  pur- 
chasing department.  He  was  at  one 
time  purchasing  agent  for  the  Hogan 
Lumber  Co. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


Shipping  and  Shipbuilding 
Personalities 

A.  C  I  loifni.  i.i  .  lectcd  as 

mtani    •  i    the    American 

Shipbuilding   < 

1 1 
well  known  m   Pa  marine 

construction  circles. 

Julius  Kruttschnttt,  who  was  asso 
ciated  in  the  passenger  department 
for  the  McCormick  Steamshi|   I 
pany  for  many  years  and  who  wenl 
to  S.uith  America  thro 

ned  the  Amerii  an  Smelting  i~ 
Refining  Company  with  headquarters 
to  reports  he 
will  serve  as  transportation  mai 
II  is  a  grandson  of  the  late  Julius 
Kruttschnitt,  onetime  chairman  ol 
the  board  of  the  Southern  Pai  ifi< 
Railway  Company. 

Ill-  many  friends  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  learned  that  G.  W.  Blair,  for 
merly  with  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Company  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  has 
joined  the  J.  A.  Jones  Construction 
( !o  .it  P.m. una  City.  Florida,  as  works 
manager  of  the  Wainwright  yard. 

Anson  G.  Phelps,  traffic  manager 

of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ol 
New  Jersey,  has  just  retired  under 
the  company's  annuity  plan  after 
forty-two  years  of  service.  Edward 
D.  Sheefe,  assistant  traffic  manager, 
advanced  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Phelps 
started  with  Standard  Oil  as  an  office 
boy  in  1901  and  has  been  traffic  man- 
ager since  1933.  Sheefe  is  a  veteran, 
having  started  in  1912.  He  has  han- 
dled many  cases  for  his  company  be- 
fore the  Maritime  Commission  in  his 
capacity  as  registered  practitioner. 

E.  J.  "Bud"  Judge  has  been  pro- 
moted from  a  lieutenant  to  a  Captain 
in  the  United  States  Army.  Before 
the  war  he  was  in  charge  of  the  pas- 
senger business  for  the  Grace  Line  in 
San  Francisco. 

Joseph  S.  Wilson,  who  came  to  the 
West  Coast  regional  offices  of  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  as  assist- 
ant director  under  Carl  W.  Flesher, 
has  resigned.  He  is  returning  to  his 
home  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to 
resume  the  practice  of  law.  No  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Wilson  has  yet  been 
announced. 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Grady,  president  of 
the  American  President  Lines,  before 
leaving    for    Italy    under    orders    of 


l  It.  announced  the 

advancement   of  three   ranking  and 

popular  officials  of  the  COmpaTi        I 

R.  I.ut/  i-  executive  vice  president; 

W  illi.nn  |.  Bush,  vice  president  and 

er  of  operation^;  and   I  homas 

I  .  t  nil.-.       e  president  m  charge  ol 


The  Toll  of  War 

The  part  played  by  the  merchant 
seamen  in  World  War  11  will  form 
.i    brilliant   chapter   in   this  nation 

To  date,  the  records  ol  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  show- 
that   nearly    4800   merchant   Beamen 

bi  en  listed  <\c,ik.\  or  mii 
combat    action    since    Pearl    Harbor, 
while    547    others   are    known    to    be 
war  prisoners. 


Army  Promotion 

Lieutenant  Reginald  Del  Valle 
Grady,  U.  S.  Army,  son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Grady  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Captain,  according  to  a  message 
received  from  Washington. 

After  serving  in  Egypt  for  a  year, 
young  Grady  was  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  June,  1943,  where 
until  recently,  he  was  stationed  at 
Camp  Ellis,  Illinois,  attached  to  the 
staff  of  Major  General  Russell  L. 
Maxwell,  as  aide  to  the  General.  It  is 
understood  that  Captain  Grady  will 
leave  shortly  for  another  overseas  as- 
signment. 

Captain  Grady,  who  attended 
school  in  Berkeley,  and  is  well  known 
in  the  Bay  Area,  visited  recently 
with  his  parents  in  Washington,  D. 
G,  where  Dr.  Grady  is  currently  on 
business  for  the  American  President 
Lines,  of  which  he  is  president. 


Tribute  to  Coulter 

Honor  was  paid  the  memory  of 
William  A.  Coulter,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  marine  artists,  when 
a  Liberty  ship,  built  at  Richmond 
shipyards,  was  christened  with  his 
name. 

Hundreds  of  paintings  from  the 
brush  of  the  gifted  artist  are  known 
to  lovers  of  ships  and  marine  vistas. 
Among  his  famed  paintings  arc  sex1 
cral  panels  that  adorn  the  walls  ol 
the  Marine  Exchange  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  most  famous  and  regarded 
as  his  best  work  is  that  of  the  "Burn- 
ing of  the  Blue  Light"  done  in  his 
studio  in  Sausalito,  across  the  bay 
from  San  Francisco. 


Awarded  Silver  Star  Medal 

Employees  of  the  Pittsburg  Works 

lumbia    Steel    Company    were 

proud  to  learn   that  a   former  fellow 

worker        Lieutenant    Commander 
Charles   C.    V  S     N.   R. 

has    been    awarded    the    Silver    Star 

Medal   for  conspicuous  gallantry  in 

action  in  the  South  Pacific 

The  thirty-three  year  old  Annapo 
lis  graduate  left  his  position  ol  Indus 

trial  Engineer  of  Pittsburg  Works  in 
April,  1941,  to  return  to 
ice  with  the  Navy.  The  citatioi 
companying  the  award,  which   was 
signed    by    Admiral    W.    F.    Halsey, 
read   as   follows: 

I  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepid- 
ity in  action  against  the  enemy  while  serv- 
ing as  the  Commanding  Officer  of  a  de- 
stroyer-transport during  operations  against 
New  Georgia  Island,  British  Solomon 
Islands,  on  June  25,  1943.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Morgan  assisted  in  the  transporting 
of  troops  and  supplies  in  advance  of  the 
main  attack  and  in  the  face  of  heavy  enemy- 
fire  in  order  to  secure  a  beachhead  in  a 
vital  area.  On  this  operation  his  ship  car- 
ried out  the  mission  at  a  time  and  in  a  place 
where  no  naval  support  could  be  given 
him.  By  his  skill,  courage,  and  determina- 
tion, he  completed  the  mission  without  loss 
or  damage  to  his  ship.  His  conduct 
throughout  was  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Naval  Serv- 


Lieut.  Comdr.  Charles  C.  Morgan, 
dustrial  engineer  at  the  Pittsburg 
Works  Division,  Columbia  Steel 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal. 


DECEMBER 


I  943 


formerly  in- 

,    California, 

Co.,     was 
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Commander  Easton  of  Skinner  Engine  Company, 
Erie,   Pa. 


Sea  Scribes  in  Service 

J.  Norman  "Jack"  Densham,  water- 
front columnist  on  the  San  Francisco 
and  Hawaiian  newspapers  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  writer,  deep  sea  sail- 
ing ship  sailor  and  former  member 
of  a  British  submarine  crew  during 
the  last  war,  is  now  shore-side  as 
manager  of  a  San  Francisco  hotel. 

Edward  Peltret,  one-time  water- 
front editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  is  now  a  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  staff. 

Frank  W,  Smith,  Maritime  Editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  is 
going  to  sea  and  so  is  Carl  Latham, 
another  waterfront  Chronicle  scribe 
who  has  just  been  commissioned  as 
ensign  from  the  Alameda  Maritime 
School  for  Officers.  He  is  now  on 
one  of  the  W.  S.  A.  ships. 

Edward  Dougerie,  another  ship 
news-editor  on  the  Chronicle,  is  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy  on  overseas 
duty,  while  Lewis  A.  Lapham,  who 
handled  the  marine  news  for  a  time 
for  the  Examiner  and  who  is  the  son 
of  Mayor-Elect  Roger  Lapham,  is 
now  attached  to  the  staff  of  Major 
General  Gilbreath,  in  charge  of  the 
San  Francisco  Port  operations. 

Waldo  Drake,  a  veteran  marine 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  sta- 
tioned at  San  Pedro,  is  now  a  Com- 
mander in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Naval  Reserve,  he  has 
been  in  service  since  before  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  and  was  at  Pearl  Harbor 
during  the  Jap  sneak  attack. 
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Comdr.  Wills  Named 
Captain  in  Navy 

Commander  Bernard  O.  Wills, 
U.  S.  N.  R.,  of  499  Marina  Blvd.,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  promoted  to 
Captain,  the  Twelfth  Naval  District 
recently  announced.  Captain  Wills' 
supervision  of  the  vast  operations 
movements  for  shipping  from  the 
Twelfth  Naval  District  has  brought 
him  attention  from  high  naval 
sources  who  have  recognised  his 
work  as  "outstanding."  He  directs 
the  immediate  shipping  operations  of 
San  Francisco's  port  from  where 
supplies,  equipment  and  men  move 
to  the  Far  Eastern  war  zones. 


Yangtze  Pilot  Comes  Home 

After  being  a  prisoner  of  the  Japs, 
Captain  Werner  Tornroth  returned 
to  San  Francisco  as  an  exchange  pas- 
senger aboard  the  liner  Gripsholm 
after  an  absence  of  23  years.  He  was 
met  in  New  York  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Gus.  Farber  of  1990  Beach 
Street,  San  Francisco,  who  accom- 
panied him  West. 

In  1920,  Captain  Tornroth  left  San 
Francisco  to  become  a  Yangtze  River 
pilot.  He  served  as  master  of  the 
river  steamer  Alice  Dollar  until  1923 
when  he  was  injured  in  a  melee  with 
Chinese  bandits. 

Captain  Tornroth  said  he  would 
take  a  vacation  before  seeking  com- 
mand of  another  ship. 


W.  S.  A.  Appointments 

Captain  Edward  Macauley  of  the 

War  Shipping  Administration  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Percy 
Chubb  and  Commander  Edmond  J. 
Moran,  USNR,  as  assistant  deputy 
administrators,  and  in  turn,  trans- 
ferred Assistant  Deputy  Administra- 
tor Richard  W.  Seabury  to  head  the 
new  division  of  maintenance  and  re- 
pair. 

Ship  Shifts 

Reynold  Nomme  was  relieved  as 
first  assistant  on  the  S.  S.  Cape  Con- 
stance by  Richard  Rivers;  Martin 
Forseth  went  as  third  assistant,  re- 
lieving Mitchell  A.  Morgan.  Other 
changes  on  this  vessel  while  in  a  Pa- 
cific port  were:  John  D.  Dickson, 
formerly  third  officer,  was  promoted 
to  the  second's  berth,  relieving 
James  C.  McNiff;  Roland  A.  Rogers 
went  as  third  mate,  relieving  David 
A.  Constable. 


Captain    Clifford    C.    Weidemann 

succeeded  Captain  Karl  J.  Staus  as 
master  of  the  S.  S.  Charles  F.  Ami- 
don.  He  was  formerly  skipper  on 
the  S.  S.  Philip  F.  Barbour. 

Chief  Engineer  Frank  Coleman  left 
the  S.  S.  George  Abernathy  at  an 
East  Coast  port  as  did  Second  Assist- 
ant Frank  Lynch. 

Captain  T.  K.  Oaks,  widely-known 
Pacific  Coast  shipmaster,  relinquished 
command  of  the  S.  S.  Joseph  Mc- 
Kenna  at  an  East  Coast  port  and 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  further 
orders.  Others  who  left  the  ship  at 
the  same  time  include:  A.  Josephson, 
second  officer;  B.  R.  Logan,  third  of- 
ficer; J.  J.  McBride,  first  assistant; 
Clarence  Dozier,  second  assistant, 
and  Earl  Reed,  third  assistant. 

Chief  Steward  Dies 

Word  was  received  of  the  death 
in  Liverpool,  England,  of  John  H. 
King,  senior  chief  steward  of  the 
United  States  Lines.  Mr.  King  served 
as  head  of  the  cuisine  department  on 
all  of  the  largest  United  States  Line 
carriers  and  was  widely-known  to 
Pacific  Coast  marine  men.  He  re- 
cently returned  to  sea  on  a  Govern- 
ment vessel  after  being  shore-side  as 
port  steward  since  the  start  of  the 


Exchange  Loses  Statistician 

The     death     of    Arthur    "Artie" 

Beyers  on  November  20,  after  eight 
years'  illness,  was  the  loss  of  another 
veteran  of  San  Francisco  Bay  marine 
fame.    He  was  65. 

Few  figures  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness were  held  in  more  affectionate 
and  high  esteem  than  Artie  Beyers, 
who  served  over  a  period  of  more 
than  forty  years  as  a  lookout,  and 
until  forced  by  illness  to  resign  his 
post,  as  chief  statistician  for  the  Ma- 
rine Exchange. 

Sea  captains,  mates  and  engineers 
on  ocean  liners,  tugboat  and  bay  skip- 
pers all  knew  him.  He  started  his 
career  pulling  a  white-haul  boat  to 
meet  incoming  ships  under  the  late 
Jerry  Dailey  and  Henie  Benges,  two 
of  the  most  colorful  figures  identified 
with  Pacific  shipping.  Many  ranking 
newspaper  editors  and  internation- 
ally famous  writers  were  helped  along 
by  Artie  in  their  neophyte  days  and 
with  his  passing,  members  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  who  knew  and  valued 
his  friendship,  received  his  passing 
with  the  sincere  regret  that  all  who 
knew  him  felt. 

PACIFIC    MARINE   REVIEW 


Down  by  the  head  with  decks  awash 


It  happened  just  after  sunset,  off 
the  African  coast.  A  C- 1  cargo  ves- 
sel was  moving  through  a  turbu- 
lent sea,  her  holds  crammed  with 
war  materials,  locomotives  lashed 
to  her  decks. 

The  torpedo  struck  without 
warning.  The  vessel  staggered, 
water  pouring  into  a  huge  hole  in 
her  foreward  hold.  Almost  in- 
stantly her  bow  began  to  settle. 
Waves  frothed  around  her  an- 
chors, then  swept  surging  over 
her  forward  decks.  To  the  U-boat 
captain,  surveying  his  victim 
through  a  periscope,  it  must  have 
seemed  that  the  ship  was  ready  for 
her  final  plunge.  No  more  tor- 
pedoes were  fired. 

Night  fell.  Shrouded  in  dark- 
ness, the  stricken  vessel,  which 
was  now  completely  down  by  the 
head,    struggled    slowly    through 


the  heavy  seas.  The  captain  or- 
dered most  of  the  crew  into  life- 
boats until  it  could  be  determined 
definitely  that  the  ship  would  re- 
main afloat.  All  night  the  lifeboats 
stayed  close  by  while  the  captain, 
chief  engineer  and  several  volun- 
teers stayed  with  the  ship. 

Her  bulkheads  held  the  ocean 
out  of  her  engine  rooms,  gave  her 
enough  buoyancy  to  remain  afloat. 
In  the  morning  all  hands  returned 
and  began  the  risky  and  strenuous 
task  of  continuing  the  voyage. 
Days  later,  after  a  snail-paced  trip 
through  hostile  waters,  the  ship 
made  port. 

This  vessel,  like  many  another 
ship  now  supplying  our  men  on 
the  fighting  fronts,  was  built  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  After 
delivering  her  cargo  she  returned 
to   this   country   under   her   own 


power,  and  damage  caused  by  the 
torpedo  is  now  being  repaired  in 
a  Bethlehem  yard. 

Her  performance  speaks  in  it- 
self for  the  design  standards  and 
workmanship  which  built  her  and 
the  courage  and  skill  of  the  men 
who  handled  her.  We  of  Bethle- 
hem follow  our  ships  with  interest 
during  their  lives  at  sea.  When 
one  of  them  turns  in  an  outstand- 
ing performance  we  feel  very  real 
satisfaction  in  a  job  well  done. 


Tta.de  /^et5onaiitie5 

Changes  in  Management 

Changes  in  the  Gustin-Bacon  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  of  Kansas  City  man- 
agement personnel  took  place  re- 
cently. A.  L.  Gustin,  Jr.,  succeeds 
his  father,  A.  L.  Gustin,  Sr.,  de- 
ceased, as  President.  J.  F.  Stephens, 
general  manager  of  the  Industrial 
Department,  is  Vice  President,  and  J. 
D.  Simons  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors.  All  other  officers  of  the 
company  to  remain  in  their  former 
capacity. 


New  Executive  Offices 

Action  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Pope  &  Talbot,  Inc.,  established 
the  office  of  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  combining  the  office  and 
duties  of  First  Vice  President  with 
that  of  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Lumber  and 
McCormick  Steamship  Divisions. 

The  Executive  Vice  President  was 
also  authorised  to  assume  the  duties 
of  the  president  during  the  presi- 
dent's absence  on  leave.  Major 
George  A.  Pope,  Jr.,  president  of 
Pope  6?  Talbot,  Inc.,  now  on  leave, 
is  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Charles  L.  Wheeler,  formerly  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Lumber  and  McCormick  Steam- 
ship Divisions  of  Pope  &?  Talbot, 
Inc.,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President. 


Heads  New  Department 
Of  Westinghouse 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Weaver  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  newly 
formed  Marine  Department  of  West- 
inghouse Electric  6?  Manufacturing 
Company  and  will  direct  all  commer- 
cial activities.  This  responsibility  in- 
cludes the  coordination  of  marketing 
of  the  diversified  products  of  the 
Company  that  are  used  for  marine 
service. 

Mr.  Weaver,  as  former  manager 
of  the  Marine  Section  of  the  Indus- 
trial Department,  is  well  known  in 
the  marine  industry. 


C.   H.   Weaver,   Manager  of  the   newly  formed 
Marine   Deportment  of  Westinghouse. 


Chos.  I.  Wheeler  of  McCormick  Steamship  Co 
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GE  Wins  Second 
White  Star  Award 

The  Honorable  Robert  P.  Patter- 
son, Undersecretary  of  War,  has 
informed  H.  L.  Andrews,  vice 
president  of  the  appliance  and  mer- 
chandise division  of  the  General 
Electric  Bridgeport  plant,  that  for  the 
?cc«,nd  time  the  G-E  Bridgeport  plant 
has  won  the  Army-Navy  White  Star 
award  for  meritorious  services  on  the 
production  front. 

Mr.  Patterson's  letter  stated:  "You 
have  continued  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  that  you  set  for  yourselves 
and  which  won  you  distinction  more 
than  six  months  ago.  You  may  well 
be  Proud  of  your  achievement.  The 
White  Star,  which  the  renewal  adds 
to  your  Army -Navy  Production 
Award  flag,  is  the  symbol  of  appre- 
ciation from  our  armed  forces  for 
your  continued  and  determined  effort 
and  patriotism." 


R.  C.  Cairns  heads  up  Tri-Sfate  Supply 
Corporation's   Seattle  territory. 

Seattle  Office  Opened 

C  F.  Bowers,  president  of  the 
Tri-State  Supply  Corporation,  has  re- 
cently announced  the  appointment  of 
R.  C.  Cairns  to  head  up  the  Seattle 
territory  of  the  company.  The  Seat- 
tle office  is  located  at  318  Occidental 
Avenue,  Seattle  4,  Washington. 

The  additional  warehousing  facili- 
ties will  afford  a  ready  supply  of  wire, 
brushes,  commutators,  varnishes  and 
other  items  needed  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  maintenance  of  electric  mo- 
tors, transformers  and  generators  to 
the  industries  of  Washington,  Ore- 
gon and  Idaho. 

The  Tri-State  organisation  was 
founded  in  Los  Angeles  in  1933. 
Since  that  time  their  expansions  have 
kept  pace  with  the  growing  indus- 
trial West.  The  new  Seattle  office 
and  warehouse  complements  similar 
offices  and  warehouses  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  which  serve 
California  and  Nevada  and  Arizona. 

A  Star  Awarded  to 
John  Reiner  &  Co. 

On  February  20,  1943,  John 
Reiner  Company,  Long  Island  City, 
}*•,?•>  was  awarded  the  Army-Navy 
*E"  Flag  for  excellence  of  perform- 
ance in  the  production  of  diesel  aux- 
iliary units  and  generating  sets  for 
use  aboard  many  classes  of  ships  and 
by  the  Army  in  several  phases  of  its 
work.  Taking  the  award  in  stride, 
management  and  workers  continued 
their  efforts,  striving  to  surpass  previ- 
ous records.  On  October  29,  1943, 
the  first  star  was  added  to  the' flag  in 
recognition  of  their  continued  good 
work. 
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ESTABLISHED    1870 


I  i\  D  i:  II  W  O  O  H 


PORTABLE 
MACHINE  TOOLS 

for 
Shipyards         Navy  Yards 

Railroads  Industrial 

Plants 


PORTABLE 

Boring  Rar  Equipments 

Milling  Machines 

Pipe  Renders 

Crank  Pin  Returning 

Machines 

Special  Machinery 


Boring  Stern  Frame  in  Shop 


H.  B.  UNDERWOOD   CORPORATION 


1925  Hamilton  Street 


Philadelphia,  23,  Pa. 


rldtltK  id  meetUuf  delluesuj,  dat&Ll 


MARINE 
VALVES 
AND     FITTINGS 

We  manufacture  stop  checks, 
swing  checks,  angle,  globe,  cross, 
gate  and  back  pressure  relief 
valves  made  specifically  for  ma- 
rine use.  All  valves  approved  by 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 


Direct  Factory  Representation  for  Entire  Pacific  Coast! 
Oregon  and  Washington  San  Francisco 

E.  R.   Bradley  Co.  E.   R.   Bradley  Co. 

2408  -  I  st  Ave.  S.  462  Bryant  St. 

Seattle,  Wash.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SEneca    1814  DOuglas  8707 


FISHER 


BRASS 


FOUNDRY 


5332  SANTA  FE  AVENUE 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

LAFAYETTE  1768 


A  BOAT  AND  AIRPLANE  CRANE 

A  boot  and  airplane  crane,  the  machinery  for  which  was  designed  and  built  by  Western 
Gear  of  Seattle,  undergoes  tests  during  installation  01  a  submarine  tender  at  Moore 
Dry  Dock  in  Oakland.  The  machinery  incorporates  features  not  used  on  previous  lifting 
devices  of  this  nature.  Deviations  are  based  on  past  experiences  of  other  vessels 
The  equipment  consists  of  a  main  winch,  which  tops  and  lowers  the  boom;  a  boat  winch, 
an  airplane  winch  and  rotating  machinery.  All  of  this  equipment  is  mounted  on  a  series 
of  three  rotating  platforms,  which  mount  upon  and  revolve  about  a  fixed,  vertical  king 
post.  A  feature  of  the  machinery  is  its  extreme  simplicity  of  control,  which  makes  the 
crone  as  easy  to  operate  as  an  automobile.  Designed  for  a  normal  operating  load  of 
45,000  pounds,  the  crane  has  attracted  considerable  attention  in  marine  circles  because 
of  its  many  novel  features. 


Some  Twelfth  Naval 
District  Launchings 

The  U.  S.  S.  Bowers,  named  for 
the  late  Ensign  Robert  K.  Bowers, 
USNR,  pilot  of  an  observation  plane 
aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  California,  who 
was  killed  in  the  Japanese  attaek  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  a  destroyer  escort 
launched  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
yard  at  San  Francisco,  was  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  E.  Bowers,  Ellensburg, 
Washington,  mother  of  the  late  en- 
sign. 
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A  new  fleet  mine  sweeper,  U.  S.  S. 
Rebel,  was  launched  at  the  General 
Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Ala- 
meda, on  October  28,  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Guisness  of  Alameda,  wife 
of  Commander  Carl  E.  Guisness, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Base,  Alameda. 

U.  S.  S.  Tawakoni  (name  of  In- 
dian tribe  in  Texas),  a  fleet  tug  built 
at  United  Engineering  Company, 
Alameda,  was  launched  on  October 
28. 


A  frigate,  the  U.  S.  S.  Brownsville, 
was  launched  on  November  14  at  the 
Richmond  Shipyard  No.  4  yard. 
Sponsor  of  the  vessel  was  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Burney,  selected  by  the  mayor  of 
Brownsville.  Texas,  to  represent  the 
city  at  the  launching. 


BOOK   REVIEW 

National  Fire  Codes  for  Flammable 
Liquids,  Gases,  Chemicals  and  Ex- 
plosives,  1943 

This  504-page  volume,  recently 
published  by  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association,  appears  at  a  most 
propitious  time,  when  the  war  is  de- 
manding enormous  quantities  of  these 
materials,  whose  fire  and  explosive 
hazards  are  fought  with  great  dan- 
ger to  human  life  and  property.  The 
book  brings  together  the  many  stand- 
ards dealing  with  these  hazards.  It 
supersedes  the  National  Fire  Codes 
for  Flammable  Liquids  and  Gases, 
Edition  of  1938. 

This  new  volume  is  divided  into  9 
parts,  as  follows:  Flammable  Liquid 
Storage  and  Handling;  Oil  and  Gaso- 
line Burning  Equipment;  Liquefied 
Petroleum  Gases;  Utilization  of  Flam- 
mable Liquids;  Gases;  Refrigeration 
and  Fumigation;  Explosive  and  Nitro- 
cellulose Materials;  Tables  of  Prop- 
erties— Hazardous  Chemicals,  Flam- 
mable Liquids;  Flash  Point  Tests. 

The  several  codes  are  in  the  form 
of  suggested  ordinances,  standards  or 
recommended  good  practice  require- 
ments. They  are  universally  recog- 
nized and  used  as  the  authoritative 
guides  to  the  best  practice.  Irrespec- 
tive of  their  form,  the  codes  are 
purely  advisory  as  far  as  the  N.F.P.A. 
is  concerned.  They  are,  however, 
widely  used  as  a  basis  of  law,  or  by 
administrative  authorities  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  discretionary  power,  as 
well  as  by  property  owners  as  a  guide 
to  good  practice,  and  for  insurance 
purposes.  In  preparing  all  standards, 
the  aim  of  the  N.F.P.A.  committees 
has  been  at  specifying  measures  that 
will  provide  reasonable  fire  safety 
without  prohibitive  expense  or  un- 
due inconvenience. 

The  book  contains  many  tables 
and  drawings.  Pages  size  6x9, 
bound  in  substantial  red  cloth  covers. 
Price  $3.00  per  copy  postpaid.  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association,  60 
Batterymarch  Street,  Boston,  Mass- 
achusetts. 
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new  EQUipmenT  rrd  mncHinERV 

FOR   VflRD,   SHIP   RRD   DOCK 


W.  H.  M.   Porter 

Northwest  Trend  to  Diesel 

Two  important  and  significant 
trends  in  the  Northwest  marine  diesel 
industry  are  reported  by  W.  H.  M. 
(Bill)  Porter,  district  manager  of  the 
Enterprise  Engine  fe?  Foundry  Com- 
pany in  Seattle,  Washington. 

Mr.  Porter  observes  that  in  order 


to  aid  with  wartime  food  production 
and  to  improve  the  peacetime  fishing 
fleet,  many  diesel-powered  fishing 
craft  are  being  built  in  Puget  Sound 
yards.  At  the  same  time,  post-war 
construction  of  diesel-engined  freight 
and  passenger  vessels  for  the  antici- 
pated enlarged  trade  with  Alaska  is 
being  given  serious  consideration. 
The  use  of  diesel  propulsion  power 
for  ships  in  this  commerce  started  a 
few  years  prior  to  the  war,  with  the 
Northland  Transportation  Company, 
one  of  the  pioneers. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years 
Mr.  Porter  has  been  traveling  exten- 
sively supervising  diesel  installations 
in  an  area  extending  from  Victoria, 
B.  C,  to  Coos  Bay,  Oregon,  with  the 
addition  of  two  trips  to  Connecticut 
to  work  on  some  naval  diesel  installa- 
tions. 

While  he  says  that  in  early  days 
he  met  considerable  skepticism  con- 
cerning diesel  engines  in  the  North- 
west, the  splendid  work  being  per- 
formed by  this  type  of  power  during 
the  war  is  broadening  the  field  and  he 
believes  the  diesel  industry  is  in  its 
infancy. 

Although  most  of  his  work  is  con- 
sidered vital  military  information,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  recent  installa- 


KEEP  POSTED! 


The  manufacturers  of  the  new  equipment  announced  in  this  department  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  complete  details  without  obligation  on  your  part.  For  quid  service,  please 
use  this  coupon. 

PACIFIC  MARINE  REVIEW 

500  Sansome  Street      ...      San  Francisco 
Send    me    descriptive    data    of    the    following    new    equipment    as    reviewed    in    your 


(Identify  by  name  of  manufacturer  and  machine] 


BUSINESS 
ADORESS. 


tions  was  fitting  an  Enterprise  2000- 
horsepower  engine  in  a  twin-screw 
tug  operating  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Columbia  River  hauling  high- 
octane  gasoline.  At  the  present 
time,  20  tugs  in  Northwest  yards, 
destined  for  duty  from  Nome, 
Alaska,  to  Australia,  are  being  pow- 
ered with  1200-horsepower  Enter- 
prise diesel  engines,  as  are  many 
types  of  smaller  craft. 


Rebuilding  Machines  by 

Metal  Spray 

Under  current  conditions,  it  has 
become  impossible  to  depend  upon 
replacements  to  keep  even  vital  ma- 
chine tools  in  operation.  When  new 
parts  are  available,  it  inevitably  takes 
many  weeks  before  they  can  be  de- 
livered— during  which  time  equip- 
ment must  lie  idle  unless  satisfactory 
methods  of  salvaging  old  and  worn 
parts  are  readily  available. 

Machine  Tool  Rebuilding  Impossible 
Without  Metallizing 

In  the  Metallizing  Engineering 
Co.,  Inc.,  plant  at  Long  Island  City, 
New  York,  hundreds  of  man  and 
machine  hours  would  have  been 
wasted  over  the  last  year  or  so  but 
for  metallizing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  present  machine  tool  rebuilding 
program  would  not  be  possible  at  all 
without  metal-spraying  equipment. 
Working  now  almost  continuously 
for  55  hours  each  week,  it  is  restoring 
worn  parts  to  service  within  a  few 
hours  after  they  are  disassembled. 
Total  time  out  has  been  cut  from 
weeks  to  days. 

New  Replacement  Would  Have 
Required  10  Weeks 

A  typical  example  was  the  main 
spindle  of  a  14-inch  by  36-inch  Nor- 
ton plain  cylindrical  grinder.  This 
spindle  weighs  79  lbs.,  is  almost  35 
inches  in  length,  with  journals  3.890 
in.  and  2.188  in.  in  diameter,  operat- 
ing in  adjustable  taper  split  bronze 
bushings.  It  carries  a  24-in. -diameter 
by  2-in.-face  grinding  wheel  on  a 
steel  mounting,  and  a  2-step  pulley 
for  belt  drive.  Operating  speed  is 
900  and  1050  rpm  respectively. 

On  inspection,  bearing  surfaces 
showed  deep  scars,  and  the  spindle 
was  found  to  be  .002  to  .005  in.  out 
of  round.  Delivery  of  a  replacement 
could  not  be  promised  in  less  than 
8  weeks,  and  to  this  would  have  to 
be  added  another  2  weeks  for  assem- 
bly,  scraping   and   other  operations. 
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Official  V.  S,  V«j  Photograph 

The  crniaei  San  Francisco  gallant  l>  performed  a  feal  of  running  the 
gauntlet  between  two  rows  of  Japanese  warships  and  sank  with  deadly 
Kim  tin-  the  pride  of  Hirohito's  fleet.  Although  badly  damaged,  her 
bridge  -In.i  au  a)  and  ber  heroic  commander  killed,  the  San  Francisco  s 
Lidgerwood  steering  gear  kept  her  on  an  accurate  course  and  she 
soon  einded  the  enemy.  Quick  response  to  the  steering  gear  and  its 
general  rnggedness  all  played  their  part  in  this  exceptional  victory. 

Builder,  of   Fine   HOISTING   MACHINERY  and  MARINE  AUXILIARIES  jor  More   Than  Seventy  Years 


STEERING 
GEARS 

• 
WINDLASSES 

WINCHES 


LIB 


.__JfflL- 

Established    1873 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Works -ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 


TOWING 

MACHINES 

• 

DECK  MACHINERY 

CAPSTANS 


C.   H.   WHEELER 

CRANES 

in  the  Navy 


C.  H.  Wheeler  manufactures  the  following  products  for  all  types  of 
naval  and  merchant  vessels:  Capstans,  Deck  Winches.  Anchor 
Windlasses,  Steering  Gears,  Airplane  Cranes  and  Boat  Cranes,  Sur- 
face Condensers,  Steam  Ejector  Type  Air  Pumps. 

C.  H.  WHEELER  MFG.  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  REPRESENTATIVE 
Halloran  &  Pardee 
Sharon  Building 


PHILADELPHIA,  PENN. 


SEATTLE  REPRESENTATIVE 
Bumstead-Woollord 
Mil  Fourth  Avenue 


of  spindle  journals  during  the 
spraying  and  finishing. 


steps  of  preparing, 


Cost    of    the    part    in    oversize    was 
quoted  at  $164. 

Previous  Methods 

Previously  the  eompany  had  been 
confronted  with  a  similar  problem. 
In  one  instance  the  spindle  was 
ground  and  fitted  into  new  bronze 
sleeves.  Sleeves  had  taken  9  weeks 
to  deliver  and  the  total  cost  com- 
pleted was  $124.  On  another  grinder 
they  scrapped  the  worn  spindle  and 
had  a  new  one  made.  Sleeves  were 
rebored.  Total  cost  was  $157.  Even 
SO,  it  was  10  days  before  the  new 
spindle  was  delivered. 
Metallizing  Saves  Time  and  Money 

By  turning  to  metallising  in  the 
plant  for  the  third  spindle,  not  only 
did  they  save  considerable  money, 
but,  of  still  greater  importance,  com- 
pleted the  entire  work  themselves 
within  4  days  at  a  total  expenditure 
of  only  $65 — including  reboring  the 
sleeves  and  furnishing  them  with  oil 
grooves.  All  this  was  done  according 
to  Schlesinger  standards,  which  al- 
low no  greater  tolerances  than  those 
applied  to  new  machine  tools. 

Preparing  and  Spraying  Grinder 
Spindle 

After  recentering  the  spindle,  a 
1    52-in.    cut    was   turned   off   in    two 


journals,  followed  by  threading  10 
threads  per  inch.  Threads  were  .020 
in.  wide  and  .025  in.  deep,  were  made 
with  a  rounded  straight  threading 
tool.  The  grooved  surfaces  were 
then  treated  with  the  Metco  Rotary 
Shaft  Preparing  Tool.  Immediately 
after  preparation,  Sprasteel  No.  40 
was  applied  with  a  Metco  Type  2E 
Gun — to  a  thickness  of  .115  in.  and 
.030  in.  on  the  two  radii,  9  lbs.  of 
metallizing  wire  were  used  for  the 
two  journals. 

Finishing  Steps 
In  finishing  the  metallized  areas,  a 
Carboloy  tool  was  first  used,  at  a  cut- 
ting speed  of  25  feet  per  minute  on 
the  large  diameter  and  14  feet  per 
minute  on  the  small.  Depth  of  cut 
was  .050  in.  The  journals  were  then 
finished  to  original  dimensions  by 
wet  grinding  on  a  cylindrical  grinder. 
An  IS-in.-diameter,  30-grit,  401K 
wheel  was  used  at  7000  surface  feet 
per  minute  and  a  work  revolving 
speed  of  68  rpm.  Turing,  threading 
and  knurling  took  4j/2  hours.  Metal- 
lising required  7  hours.  Finish  turn- 
ing was  3 J/2  hours  and  7  hours  for 
grinding.  Grinding  was  considered 
essential  for  the  close  tolerances  and 
high   finish   required. 


Complete  spindle,  showing  areas  metallized  with  Sprasteel  No.  40 


Molded  Stern  Tube  Bearings 

Integrally  molded  bearings  of  res- 
in-bonded fabric  for  stern  tube  and 
strut  applications  that  are  too  small 
for  the  convenient  use  of  stave  type 
bearings  are  being  made  by  the  Gatke 
Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

This  development  is  based  on  long 
experience  with  Gatke  resin-bonded 
fabric  bearings  in  service  on  river 
boats,  tugs  and  hydraulic  dredge 
cutter  shafts  —  applications  where 
these  tough  wear-resistant  bearings 
give  wonderful  results  despite  ex- 
tremely severe  sand  and  grit  condi- 
tions. 

Controlled  arrangement  of  mate- 
rials with  efficient  application  of  heat 
and  tremendous  pressure  through 
special  molds  produces  density, 
toughness  and  uniformity  not  attain- 
able in  bearings  cut  from  pre-molded 
slabs  or  tubes.  The  dense,  tough 
structure  has  smooth  wearing  quality 
and  tremendous  wear  resistance.  Sur- 
faces formed  by  the  molds  hermeti- 
cally  seal   against   absorption.    Even 
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the  lubricating  grooves  are  molded, 
affording  deep,  glass-smooth  chan- 
nels with  rounded  corners  for  free 
flow  of  water  and  quick  removal  of 
sand  and  grit. 

These  bearings  are  non-corrosive 
and  unaffected  by  oil,  grease,  or  most 
organic  chemicals.  They  may  be 
used  in  oil-covered  water,  or  shafts 
may  be  packed  in  grease  without  the 
slightest  harm  to  bearings.  The  bear- 
ings do  not  deteriorate  or  change 
dimensions  with  age  and  exposure. 
Spares  may  be  carried  indefinitely 
without  special  packing  or  protection. 
Many  special  features  that  facilitate 
installation  economy  are  made  possi- 
ble by  Gatke  methods  of  molding  the 
bearings  as  integral  units. 
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WESTERN  FIBERGLAS  SUPPLY 

LIMITED 

/4s  Distributors  in  Norfhern  California 
for 

OWENS-CORNING 
FIBERGLAS  CORP. 

Manufacturers  of 

FIBERGLAS   MARINE 

and 

INDUSTRIAL  INSULATIONS 

and 

DUST  STOP  FILTERS 


WESTERN    FIBERGLAS   SUPPLY 

LIMITED 


739  BRYANT  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  7,  CALIF. 

EXBROOK  0963 


GAYLE  R.  DUTTON 


C.  A.  LEIGHTON 


"Everything  Electrical  for 
Ships".. .that's  GESCo! 

Today  GESCo  offers  the  most  complete  marine  electrical  service 
in  the  country.  A  line  that  embraces  everything  .  .  .  Electrical 
Ship  Fittings,  Wires  and  Cables,  Communication  Systems,  Fans, 
Running  and  Signal  Lights,  Control  Equipment,  Refrigeration 
Equipment,  Portable  Electric  Tools,  etc.  .  .  .  plus  many  hard-to- 
find  maintenance  and  specialty  items.  All  are  built  to  specifi- 
cations of  the  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  Army  and  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Service?  The  unique,  GESCo  national  distribution  system  brings 
you  faster,  more  dependable  service,  often  from  local  stocks, 
plus  person-to-person  service  on  your  important  specification  or 
layout  work.  (The  EE  could  also  stand  for  Expediters  Extraor- 
dinary—we do  that,  too!) 

There's  a  GESCo  local  headquarters  near  you.  It's  your  logical 
complete  source  of  supply  for  every  marine  electrical  need.  So 
get  acquainted-TODAY. 

FREE!  Two  volumes  of  fingertip-facts  and 
pictures  covering  the  entire  wide  GESCo 
marine  electrical  line.  These  catalogs  will 
save  you  time,  trouble  and  money.  Ask 
your  local  GESCo  man,  or  write  the 
GESCo  office  nearest  you.  Offices  in  prin- 
cipal cities.  General  Offices  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


GENERAL  |p  ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY  CORPORATION 


Pneumatic  Marine  Unloader 


(Courtesy  "I  Compressed  Air  Institute) 

One  of  the  larger  tidewater  facili- 
ties for  unloading  ships,  according 
to  the  Compressed  Air  Institute,  is 
the  portable  pneumatic  unloader  in- 
stalled at  the  plant  of  Spencer  Kellog 
&  Sons,  Long  Beach,  California. 

For  producing  a  partial  vacuum 
and  material-carrying  current  of  air 
into  the  nozzle  and  through  the  con- 
veying line  to  the  receiver,  a  200- 
horsepower,  two-stage  turho  blower, 
acting  as  an  exhauster,  is  used. 

This  installation  has  a  capacity  of 
120  tons  per  hour  of  flax  seed  and 
grain  from  hold  of  ship  to  belt 
within  warehouse,  discharging  onto 
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this   belt  through   a   multiplicity   of 
hatch  openings  in  the  roof. 

The  entire  unit  is  self-propelling, 
so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  move  the 
ship  to  get  at  the  various  holds.  With 
a  boom  that  raises  and  lowers 
through  an  arc  of  45  degrees,  com- 
bined with  a  30-foot  telescopic  ac- 
tion, working  range  of  the  nozzle  is 
about  60  feet.  This  accommodates 
for  any  size  vessel  on  any  tide.  The 
unloading  boom  swings  through  an 
arc  of  180  degrees,  which  is  more 
than  ample  to  work  across  any  hatch 
of  any  ship. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  is  re- 
moved by  means  of  the  larger  noz- 


Cross-section    elevation    of   pneumatic 
grain  unloader. 


zle,  attachments  are  provided  at  the 
nozzle  for  adding  clean-up  hose  for 
handling  material  on  the  floor  and 

between  decks. 


\ 
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THE  "LAZYMAN" 

Speed-up  in  production  of  America's  "bridge 
of  ships"  will  result  from  this  typical  ex- 
ample of  Yankee  ingenuity,  a  gadget  called 
the  "Laiyman,"  invention  of  Evert  Dustman 
of  Bardonia,  N.  Y.,  night-shift  snapper  in 
armature  division  of  Erie  Basin  electrical 
shop  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation.  Here- 
tofore when  holes  were  to  be  drilled  in 
overhead  plates,  ladders  or  complicated 
scaffolding  had  to  be  set  up,  at  considerable 
loss  in  production  time.  The  "Laiyman,"  an 
electric  drill  mounted  on  a  long  pole  adjust- 
able to  any  height,  is  conveniently  operated 
by  food  pedal,  performs  most  difficult  drill- 
ing job  with  dispatch  and  eclatl 
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CONSOLIDATED 
HINGED  JOINT 

with  Yoke  Bracket 

•  Operating  range  0°  to  92°  in  one  plane 

•  Lubrication  direct  to  all  surfaces  subject  to 
friction 

•  Tested  for  Torque  Load  to  20,000  inch  pounds 
breakdown:  recommended  operating  load 
10,000  inch  pounds 

•  Saves  installation  time;  simplifies  complicated 
remote  control  layouts 

The  model  shown  above  is  the  CHJ-class  AY. 
Yoke  Bracket  —  either  tack  welded  or  bolted  in 
position  —  allows  dual  flexibility  for  shafts. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK 

Registered  copies  of  a  48-page 
handbook  covering  shaft  joints 
and  assemblies  with  operating 
ranges  from  zero  degrees  to  360 
degrees,  available  on  request. 


BROOKS   EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
OF  CALIFORNIA 


636    P0TRER0    AVENUE.    San    Francisco    10.   Calif.     •      VAIencia   8223 

Branh  Office  and  Warehouse 
1159   SOUTH    HILL  STREET,    Los   Angeles    15.   Calif.    •    PRospect   4378 


MAin   3569 
ATwater  0233 


ALVES.... 

FOR  AMERICA'S 
BRIDGE  of  SHIPS 

NOW  available  through  YOUR 
JOBBERS... from  Vancouver  to  San 
Diego  ...  the  name  GREENBERG 
is  your  Assurance  of  Quality! 
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Published  monthly  with  alternate  listings  of 
yards  in  two  sections;  Pacific  Coast,  one  month; 
Atlantic.  Lakes  and  Rivers,  the  following.  Send 
information  to  Directory  Editor,  500  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


DIRECTORY  of  EXECUTIVES 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 


ALABAMA  DRY  DOCK  &  SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 

Mobile.  Ala. 

President:  D.  R.  Dunlap. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Sec.  Treas.:  G.  H.  Dun- 
lap. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Shipbuilding 
Division:  F.  B.  Spencer. 

Vice  Pres.  in  Charge  of  Operations: 
J.  M.  Griser. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Asst.  Sec.  Treas.:  B.  F. 
Campbell. 

Comptroller:  J.  R.  Jones. 

Naval  Architect:  G.  W.  Szepinski. 

Purchasing  Agent:  E.  L.  Merkel. 

LESTER  F.  ALEXANDER  CO. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Partners:  Lester  F.  Alexander  and 
W.  L.  Wroten. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

President:  L.  A.  Paddock. 
Treasurer  and  Sec:  H.  P.  Anderson. 
Contracting  Mgr.:  W.  B.  Guernsey. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  D.  Hammerschmidt. 

AMERICAN  BOATBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 

AMERICAN  CAR  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

THE  AMERICAN  MACHINERY  CORP. 
Orlando,  Florida 

THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

President:  W.  H.  Gerhauser. 
V.  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  K.  P.  Schlabach. 
Manager  of  Sales:  J.  L.  Wallace. 
Acting  Naval  Architect:  Kent  C. 

Thornton. 
General  Supt.:  John  E.  Steinman. 

ARLINGTON    SHIPBUILDING    &    ENGI- 
NEERING   CORP. 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

President:  L.  Germain,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Mgr.:  R.  R.  Perner. 
Thief  Engineer:  E.  L.  Bouchelle. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  Germain  III. 

ATLANTIC, GULF  &  PACIFIC  COMPANY 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

AVONDALE   MARINE  WAYS 
Westwago,  Louisiana 

BALTIMORE  SHIP  REPAIR  CO..  INC. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
President:  Henry  Kolb. 


Vice-President:  John  Sumke,  Sr. 
Sec.  &  Treas.:  H.  J.  Moylan. 
Plant  Superintendent:  John  Sumke,  Sr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  J.  Moylan. 
Chief  Engineer:  Elroy  Waters. 

BALTZER-JONESPORT  BOAT  CORP. 
Medford,  Mass. 

Pres.  and  Mgr.:  Charles  F.  Baltzer. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  Forrest  G.  Baltzer. 

BAPTISTE  SEAGOING  CRUISER  CO. 
Foot    of    Emmons    Ave.,    Sheepshead 
Bay,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BARBOUR  METAL  BOAT  WORKS 

Valley  Park,  Mo. 
President:  Chas.  M.  Barbour. 
Vice  President:  W.  D.  Underwood. 
Secretary:  G.  M.  Barbour. 
Chief  Naval  Architect:  R.  Hildebrant. 

BARKER  BARGE  LINE.  ALEX. 

Lockport,  La. 
Owner:  Alex.  Barker. 

BARNES-DULUTH  SHIPBUILDING  COM- 
PANY 
Duluth,  Minn. 

President:  Julius  H.  Barnes. 
Vice  President:  Arthur  P.  Barnes. 
Yard  Supt.:  David  H.  Welsh,  Sr. 

BARNES,  JULIUS  H. 
19  Rector  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

President:  W.  S.  Newell. 
Vice  Pres. — Executive:  A.  M.  Main. 
Vice  Pres. — Finance:  G.  Vincent  Pach. 
Vice  Pres. — Procurement:  R.  F.  Hill. 
General  Manager:  G.  B.  Connard. 
Treasurer:  S.  J..  Eaton. 
Naval  Architect:  E.  E.  Pierce. 
Chief  Engineer:  S.  H.  Towne. 
Electrical  Engineer:  H.  B.  Briggs. 
Consulting  Engr.:  H.  O.  Trowbridge. 
Supt.  Hull  Const.:  Arthur  W.  King. 
Machinery  Supt.:  E.  P.  Steininger. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  D.  Hill. 

BAY  CITY  BOATS.  INC. 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

Operate    in    Defoe    Shipbuilding    Co. 
Yards 

I'n  ~.  I,  nt. Manager-Purchasing  Afirent: 

F.  W.   \tkins. 
Vice  Pres.:  F.  W.  Defoe. 
Sec.  &  Treas.:  H.  J.  Defoe. 
1  hiei    Engineer:  L.  C.  Hume. 
Superintendent:   Louis  Verellen. 
\"t.  Superintendent:  Ancel  Dixon. 
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BEDELL'S  SHIPYARD 
Ft.  Broad  Sratford 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

BEETLE  COMPANY,  CARL  N. 
70  Prospect  Street 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Mgr.  &  Purch.  Agt.:  Carl  N.  Beetle. 
Naval  Architect:  S.  S.  Crocker. 
Superintendent:   Frederick  G.  Towle. 
Foreman:  Everett  Clark. 

BELFAST  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Belfast,  Maine 

President:  J.  P.  Williams. 
Manager:  N.  E.  Jackson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  L.  A.  Blake. 

BELL-WALLACE  COMPANY,  INC..  THE 
Morehead  City.  N.  C. 

Pres.:  Charles  S.  Wallace. 
Sec.-Treas.:  George  R.  Wallace. 
Gen.  Superintendent:  A.  E.  Cannon. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  A.  Mace. 

BENDER  WELDING  &  MACHINE  CO. 
159  N.  Water  Street 
Mobile,  Alabama 

President:  T.  J.  Bender. 
Vice-President:  A.  K.  Klass. 
Sec.  and  Treas.:  J.  J.  McCafferty. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  L.  Bates. 

BENSON  BOAT  CO. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

BERG  BOAT  COMPANY.  INC. 
Georgetown,   Md. 

BETHLEHEM-FAIRFIELD  SHIPYARD, 
INCORPORATED 
Fairfield,  Baltimore,  Md. 

President:  A.  B.  Homer. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  M.  Willis. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

Shipbuilding  Division,  General  Offices: 

25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. — East 
Howard  Street,  Quincy,  Mass. 
President:  E.  G.  Grace. 
Vice   Pres.:  A.   B.   Homer,  New  York. 
Treas.:  J.  P.  Bender,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Purch.  Agt.:  C.  R.  Holton,  Bethlehem, 

Pa. 
Comptroller:  F.  R.  Schick,  Bethlehem, 

Pa. 
Sec:  R.  E.  McMath,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

Shipbuilding  Div. — Fore  River  Yard 

Quincy,  Mass. 
General  Manager:  W.  H.  Collins. 
Technical  Mgr.:  John  E.  Burkhardt. 
Naval  Architect:  James  B.  Hunter. 
Asst.  Mgr.,  Eng'ring:  Benjamin  Fox. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

Shipbuilding    Division,    Boston    Yards, 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

Yard  Manager:  T.  S.  Andrews. 
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Emerson-Electric  marine  fans  were  developed 
to  withstand  tropical  heat  and  corrosive  salt- 
air,  to  resist  gruelling  wear  .  .  .  Now,  as  in 
peace-time,  Emerson-Electric  marine  fans  are 
contributing  essential  shipboard  service. 

On  convoy  ships,  and  on  the  ships  protect- 
ing convoys,  Emerson-Electric  marine  fans 
are  helping  maintain  the  comfort,  health 
and  morale  of  our  men,  below  decks,  where 
it  is  essential  to  keep  the  air  in  motion. 

Emerson-Electric  Fans  are 
Salt-Water  Tested 

Scientifically  tested 
under  extreme  salt- 
atmosphere  condi- 
tions, Emerson-Electric 
marine  fans  demon- 
strate their  ability  to 
withstand  war-time 
stress  and  strain ! 


Before  Specifying  Fans  Write  for 
Emerson-Electric  Marine  Fan 
Catalog.  654 


THE    EMERSON    ELECTRIC   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

New  York  •  •  St.  Louis  •  •  Chicago 

MgAaVHA  fans 


BECAUSE  - 


it  has  so  many  im- 
portant war  jobs  to  do  ...  so  many  jobs 
that  cannot  be  done  as  well  or  as  quickly 
by  any  other  method. 

Steel  castings  save  time  and  labor  be- 
cause they  save  machine  work  and  re- 
duce cutting  and  fitting  — by  combining 
many  parts  in  one  steel  casting. 

Now,  when  our  in- 
-►^g^  dustry  must  produce 
on  a  scale  never 
dreamed  of  before, 
it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  steel  found- 
ries of  America  are 
producing  castings 
at  three  times  their  pre-war  rate.  We 
know  the  victorious  day  of  peace  will 
come  and,  in  resuming  peace-time  pro- 
duction, NIKELADIUM  will  again  be  as 
essential  in  peace-time  products  as  it 
now  is  in  protecting  our  American  way 
of  life. 
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LEADERS    IN   THE    ELECTRICAL    INDUSTRY    SINCE    1890 
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BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

Shipbuilding  Div. — Staten  Island  Yard 
Staten  Island.  N.  Y. 

General  Manager:  George  H.  Bates. 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 
Leetsdale,  Pa. 
(Fabricated  Steel  Construction  Div.) 

Gen.  Mgrs.:  E.  J.  Paulus,  C.  M.  Denise. 
Purch  Agent:   C.   R.  Holton. 

BETHLEHEM-HINGHAM   SHIPYARD. 
INC. 
Hingham,  Mass. 

President:  A.  R.  Homer. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  W.  H.  Collins. 

BETHLEHEM-SPARROWS    POINT 
SHIPYARD 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

President:  Eugene  G.  Grace. 
Vice  Pres.:  A.  B.  Homer. 
Manager:  F.  A.  Hodge. 

BIGELOW.  A.  &  CO. 

Monument   Beach,   Mass. 

F.  M.  BINDLOSS  MARINE  RWY. 
31  Water  St. 
Mystic,  Conn. 

ARTHUR  G.  BLAIR.  INC. 
149  Alexander  Street 
Yonkers  2.  N.  Y. 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  Col.  Tames  H. 

Hayes. 
President:  Arthur  G.  Blair. 
Asst.  to  (lie  Pres.:  Frederick  Gade. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Treasurer:  Rowland  A. 

Robbins. 
Naval  Architect:  Weaver  Asso.,  Inc 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Secretary:  Henry  R.  Wesselman. 
Purchasing  Agent:  S.  F.  Johnson. 
Gen.  Supt.:  Wm.  T.  Wilson. 

BLOXOM  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Battery  Park,  Va. 

President:  P.  S.  Bloxom. 
Vice  President:  E.  L.  Bloxom. 
Manager:  E.  L.  Bloxom. 
Naval  Architect:  John  S.  Mertens. 
Chief  Engineer  and  Purchasing  Agent: 
P.  S.  Bloxom. 

BLUDWORTH   SHIPYARDS 
Houston,  Texas 

President:  S.  L.  Bludworth. 
BOAT  CRAFT  COMPANY 

15  Hubbard  Street 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BOAT  SERVICE  CO..  INC. 
1621   Felicity  Street 
New  Orleans,   La. 

President-Manager-Naval    Architect- 

A.  J.  Higgins. 
Vice  President:  A.  W.  Derbins 
Purchasing  Agent:  M.  Gottesman. 

BOOTHBAY  HARBOR  MARINE  RAILWAY 
CO. 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 

President:  Lewis  K.  Thurlow. 

BOOZ  BROS. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

President:  William  B.  Booz 
Vice  President:  E.  W.  Bartholow 
Treasurer:  William  B.  Booz. 
Secretary:  E.  W.  Bartholow. 

BOSTON  DRY  DOCK  CORP. 
Chelsea,   Mass. 

President:  G.  Hobart  Stebbins. 
Treasurer:  James  S.   Munro. 
Manager:  G.  Hobart  Stebbins. 
Sales   Manager:   Herbert   W.    II 
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BOSTON  MARINE  CO. 
2  New  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

BOYCE  MACHINE  CO. 
Brown's  Wharf 
Portland,  Maine 

President-Manager:   Fred  F.  Boyce. 

BREWER  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Mariners  Harbor,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

President:  Arthur  J.  Grymes,  Jr. 
Vice  President:  G.  F.  Fisher. 
Plant  Superintendent:  H.  M.  Thorn. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Richard  Forman. 

BROWN  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  2634 

Green's  Bayou  &  Industrial  Rd. 
Houston,  Texas 

Partner:  Herman  Brown. 
Partner:  George  R.  Brown. 
Manager:  L.  T.  Bolin. 
Works  Mgr.:  J.  E.  Walters. 
Naval  Architect:  T.  A.  Haraldsen. 
Chief  Engineer:  M.  P.  Anderson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  J.  Joyce. 

BROWNSVILLE  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Brownsville,  Texas 

President:  O.  E.  Stuart. 
Vice  President:  Woods  Christian. 
Secretary:  E.  M.  Bremer. 
Plant  Supt.:  Gray  I.  Thomas. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  C.  Swinburn. 

BRUNSWICK   MARINE  CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 
Brunswick.  Georgia 

President:  Egbert  Moxham. 
Vice  Pres.:  Egbert  Moxham,  Jr. 
Treas.:  Rex  R.  Thompson. 
Secretary:  A.  G.  Lampke. 
Repair  Dept.  Mgr.:  Walter  Nathan. 
Naval  Architect:  Egbert  Moxham,  Jr. 
Chief  Engineer:  G.  T.  Sondeen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Paul  Hyer. 

BURNS  MACHINE  &  SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

BURGER  BOAT  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

President  and  Mgr.:  Henry  C.  Burger. 
Vice  President:  Mrs.  Mamie  Burger. 
Naval  Architect:  Raymond  Franz. 
Chief  Engineer:  Walter  Burger. 
Yard  Supt.:  George  Burger. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Henry  E.  Burger. 

IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS.  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

President:  Francis  S.  Bushey. 
Vice  President:  Ira  S.  Bushey. 
Treas.  and  Sec:  Raymond  J.  Bushey. 
WALTER  BUTLER  SHIPBUILDERS,  INC. 

Main  Office:  Minnesota  Bldg., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Shipyard:  Superior,  Wisconsin 
President:  Robert  Butler. 
Vice  Pres.:  James  R.  Faricy. 
Manager:  G.  A.  Meyer. 
Naval  Architect:  George  G.  Sharp. 
Chief  Engineer:  Thomas  F.  Hackett. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  F.  Nunenmacher. 

CADDELL    DRY    DOCK    &    REPAIR    CO., 
INC. 

Foot  of  Broadway 

West  New  Brighton 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
President:  John  B.  Caddell. 
Vice  President:  A.  Caddell. 
Treasurer:  Leroy  W.  Caddell. 
Manager:  Samuel  Dahl. 
Chief  Engineer:  Adolph  Kvinge 
Purchasing  Agent:  Raymond  Caddell 


CAIRNEY    ENGINE    &    BOILER    WORKS, 
INC 
368  Front  Street 
Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Pres. -Purch.  Agt.:  Daniel  G.  Brennan. 
Vice  Pres:  Helen  Cairney. 
Secretary:  Anna  Buianowski. 
Treasurer:   Robert  Werner. 
Plant  Supt.:  Robert  Aasberg. 

CALUMET  SHIPYARD  &  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
9367  Harbor  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

President  and  Mgr.:  James  A.  Rogan. 
Vice  President:  August  Hausler. 
Naval  Architect:  James  A.  Rogan. 
Chief  Engr.  &  Purch.  Agent:  James  F. 
Rogan. 

CAMBRIDGE   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Maryland  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

President:  J.  Howard  Philips. 
Vice  President:  John  G.  Mills. 

CAMBRIDGE  SHIPBUILDERS.  INC. 
Cambridge,    Maryland 

President:  George  L.  Broffe. 
Vice  President:  Robert  H.  Matthews. 
Treasurer:  L.  R.  Dooley. 
Secretary:  Robert  L.  Levine. 
Assistant  to  President  and  Director  of 

Engineering:  Gilbert  W.  Vickers. 
General  Manager:  Geo.  L.  Broffe. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Cecil  G.  Weber. 
Superintendent:  Glesner  N.  Brooks. 
Asst.  Superintendent:  Paul  L.  Jones. 

CAMDEN    SHIPBUILDING  &   MARINE 
RAILWAY  COMPANY 
Camden,  Me. 

President:  Richard  Lyman. 
Vice  President:  Cary  W.  Bok. 
Treasurer:  Clinton  A.  Lunt. 
Secretary:  John  E.  Willey. 
Comptroller:  Charles  J.  South. 
Public  Relations  Director:  Cary  W. 

Bok. 
Purchasing  Agent:  O.  W.  Mayhew. 
Asst.  Purch.  Agent:  John  Matthews. 
Superintendent:  John  Gamage. 
Asst.  Supt.:  William  Warner. 
Naval  Architect:  Geerd  Hendel. 
Production  Manager:  Clinton  A.  Lunt. 
Director  of  Engineering  and  Chief 

Engineer:   Robert  McCown. 

CAMPBELL  BOAT  COMPANY.  THE 
R.  R.  No.  1 
Holland.  Mich. 

Manager  and  Naval  Architect: 
Kenneth  H.  Campbell. 

CAMPBELL  BROTHERS 
Jeffersonville,  Indiana 

CANULETTE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Slidell,  Louisiana 

President  &  Manager:  F.  N.  Canulette. 
Chief  Naval  Arch.:  W.  E.  Canulette. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  Panks,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Mayo  Canulette. 
Technical  Engineer:  John  D.  McBride. 

VICTOR  CARLSON  &  SONS.  INC. 
2853-2855  Park  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

President:  Carl  V.  Carlson. 
Chief  Engr.:  H.  W.  Albert. 

CENTRAL  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Chicago,  Illinois 

CHARLESTON  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  CO. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Pres.:  G.  C.  Westervelt. 
Ex.  Vice  Pres.:  A.  B.  Reed. 
Vice  Pres.:  L.   Louis  Green,  Jr. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


Comptroller:  W.  H.  Egolf. 
Secretary TrraMirrr :   E    Hibbe. 

Chid  Engi  ;  w   P.  Martin. 

Inside  Supt.:  J.  E.  Crowl. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  H.  Jahnz. 

CHICAGO  BRIDGE  A  IRON  CO. 

332   South    Michigan   Ave. 

Chicago  4.  III. 
President:  George  T.  Horton. 

\     P  •  Merit    I    I  r< 
Chiel  Engr.:  I  I    V  Bailej 

Lurch    Aii  nt      I      I       I   i. 

Chicago  Plant 
Plant  Superintendent:  E.  K.  Carlson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  P.  E.  Lee. 

Birmingham    Plant 
Manager:   L .   1-  .   Michaels. 
Greenville,  Pa.,  Plant 

Manager:  W.  S.  Ncsbitt. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Geo.  Beck. 

Eureka  (California)   Dry  Dock  Yard 

.  •    I '   !     I  .u  son, 

Morgan  City   (Louisiana)   Dry  Dock 
Yard 
\  anl  Manager:  I.  E.  Bobi 

Newburgh  (New  York)  Dry  Dock  Yard 
Yard  Manager:  1.  L.  Wissmiller, 

Seneca   (Illinois)   Shipyard 

'rector:  C.  S.  Pill-bury. 
General  Manager:  C.  W.  Hines. 
yard  Manager:  Donald  E.  I. each. 
Superintendent:  A.  E,  Ellerbee. 

THE  CITY  LUMBER  CO.  of  BRIDGEPORT. 
CONN. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
President:  Isaac  E.  Schine. 
Vice  President:  Nathan  H.  Schine. 
Mgr.  &  Chief  Engr.:  Charles  P.  Lamb. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Dave  Nevins. 

COLONNA'S  SHIPYARD,  INC. 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Morris  Heights.  N.  Y. 

President:  Wm.  G.  Wood. 
Vice  President:  F.  McCaffery. 
Secretary  Treasurer:  W.  A.  Roos,  Jr. 
Naval  Architect:  H.  P.  Fiske. 
Chief  Engineer:  Wm.  Young. 
Purchasing  Agent:  A.  F.  Wizemann. 

CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORPORATION. 
LTD.,  Shipbuilding  Division 
P.  O.  Box  481 
Orange,  Texas 

President:  A.  G.  Roach. 

V.  P.  in  Charge:  Capt.  Harry  B.  Hird. 

V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Administration  and 

Finance:  H.  C.  Cranfill. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Mgr.:  C.  F.  Raleigh. 
Production  Manager:  J.  B.  McClellan. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  F.  H.  Roberts. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  R.  McChesncy. 

CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORPORATION 
OF  TEXAS 
P.  O.  Box  341 
Orange,  Texas 

President:  A.  G.  Roach. 
Vice  Pres.:  Captain  Harry  B,  Hird. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Mgr.:  C.  F.  Raleigh. 
Sec.  and  Treas.:  H.  C.  Cranfill. 
Production  Manager:  John  Hammond. 
Purch.  Agent:  C.  H.  Benckenstein. 

CORNWALL  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Cornwall  Landing,  New  York 

President:  Milton  A.  Henry. 
Mgr.:  Edward  J.  Anthony. 
Naval  Arch.:  Harry  Keene. 


VOICE"  CALLS  DAMAGE  CONTROL  PARTY  TO- 


THE  SHIP  sustains  a  direct  hit.  Fire  breaks  out  but  is 
quickly  extinguished,  thanks  to  the  prompt  action  of 
the  damage  control  crew.  •  Remler  Amplified  Sound 
Transmitting  Systems  are  used  to  summon  and  direct  fire- 
fighters and,  in  case  of  damage  to  other  means  of  com- 
munication, act  as  a  standby  to  direct  operations.  •  For 
routine  and  emergency  communications,  Remler  systems 
perform  a  variety  of  duties  aboard  Navy  and  Army  Trans- 
ports, cargo  vessels  and  ships  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  •  Remler 
is  engaged  in  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  for  the  Services. 
The  experience,  facilities  and  trained  personnel  of  this 
firm  are  at  the  further  disposal  of  our  Country.  Inquiries 
invited. 

REMLER  COMPANY,  LTD.  •  2101  Bryant  St.  •  San  Francisco,  10,  Calif. 

REMLER 

■(innouncina  &  Communication  £-<zuiiament 

Manufacturers  of  Marine  Communication  Equipment  Since  1918 
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HARDWOODS! 

for  Uncle  Sam's  Boats 


WhifeBroflierr 


HARDWOOD  HEADQUARTERS  SINCE  1872 


5th  &  BRANNAN  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


500  HIGH  ST. 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


TODD 

COMBUSTION 
EQUIPMENT 


For  peak  wartime  efficiency — Todd  installations, 
individually  designed  to  meet  your  specific 
requirements  .  .  .  for  liquid-fuel  marine 
boilers  .  .  .  for  liquid  or  gaseous-fuel  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  boilers  . .  .  assure 
high  combustion  efficiency,  operating 
economy    and  maximum   all-out  performance. 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(Division  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation) 
601  West  26lh  Street,  New  York  City 


Mobile     New  Orleans     Galveston     Seattle      London     Buenos  Aires 


TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling.  Communicating  and  Lighting  Equipmenl 

PNEUMATIC  CORPORATION  (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft.  Pressure. 

Boiler  Water  Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION  INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEERS  ALARM 


ELECTRIC   & 
ENGINEERING   CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTALLA- 
TIONS . .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  . .  SUPPLIES 
AND  REPAIRS  . .  ARMATURE  WINDING  . .  SEARCH- 
LIGHT PROJECTORS  .  .  .  SOUND  POWERED  TELE- 
PHONES .  .  .  FIRE  ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield    81  02 


SAN    FRANC  ISCO 


115-117    Steuart    St. 


CORPUS  CHRISTI    SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Corpus   Christl,   Teios 

II       \li. In 

Purchi  ond 

CRAMP  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Richmond  and  Norris  Sts. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

•II    I '.in  hard  Taylor. 
\     I '    S  irland  Fulton. 

■     1 1    P,  M.i\  i-r. 
N    Ricker. 

Y.ml    V  isick. 

Pun  I  John  1 1   Smith. 

CRISFIELD  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Crisfield.  Maryland 

THE   CURTIS    PETHICK   CO. 
1    Hickory    Street 
Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 

DACHEL-CARTER  SHIP  BUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 

President  ft  Mgr.:  J.  T.  Schless. 
Vice  President:  Peter  Dachel. 
Nav.  Arch.:  Wm.  Abraham. 
Chief  F.ngineer:  E.  K.  Snyder. 
Secretary:  L.  A.  Listug. 
Comptroller:  W.  M.  Hill. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  P.  Smith. 

DADE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Pier  4 
Miami,  Fla. 

DANIELS   BROTHERS 

Fort  Meyers,  Fla. 
<  Iwners  and  <  Iperators:  Henrj   Daniels 

and  Prank  Daniels, 


DARBY   CORPORATION.  THE 
1st  and  Walker  Ave. 
Kansas  City.  Kan. 

nts     I  .  land    \N      Brow  ne 
and  George  F    \N  illiimson 

DARLING    &     SON     MARINE     RAILWAY. 
J.    S. 
Hampton.    Va. 

g   i   S   Darling. 
Railw  a)    Manage  r:  <  Ij  de  Smith. 
DAUNTLESS   SHIPYARDS,    INC. 
Essex,   Conn. 

Gen    Mgi      Rob<  rt  I    Cn 
,-l  II    <  rofl 

DAVIDSON.  JAMES  E.  AND  EDWARD  C. 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

i  iffic<  i  s     I. .in,  -   E .  and   Edward  C. 

David 
DECATUR  IRON  &  STEEL  CO. 

Decatur,  Ala. 
Pres.:  Henrj    R.  Davis 
Vice  I  'res. :  C.   V.  Ball*  ntine. 

R.  1 ..  Stephi 
Manager:  R.  T.  Harris. 
Chief  Engr.:  M.  G.  O 
Purch.   N-,m:  W.  II.  Tankersley. 
DEFOE  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 
President  and  Manager:  H.  J.  Defoe. 
Vice  President:  F.  W.  Defoe. 
Asst.  Manager:  W.  E.  Whitehouse. 
Naval  Architect:  L.  E.  Maples. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  J.  Maples. 
Prod.  Mgr.:  Floyd  Swansen. 
Plant  Superintendent:  Albert  Johnson. 
DELTA  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY.  INC. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
President:  W.  H.  Gerhauser. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Treas. :  R.  B.  Ackerman. 


Pres.   in   Charge  of  Operations: 

I    I     Steinman. 
V    P    &   Naval    Nrrl,  :  F.  B.  Williams. 
Comptroller:  W.  A    Rowe. 
Mana  ials:  1 .  M.  Farr. 

DENSMORE  CO..  INC..  J.  M. 

94   Densmore  Street 

Quincy,   Mass. 

i     Weatherbee. 
urer:  H.  F.  Hamilton. 
I   \a\  al    Ni .  h  ■  I    Nl.  I  lensmore, 
i     I     i      romlin 
Purch,    n.  i      Everetl    E     \\  eal  I 
DINGLE   BOAT  WORKS,  JOSEPH 

St.  Paul,   Minn. 
President :  <  leorge  I   Tow  le. 
Vice  President:  \\  .  I.  Towle,  Jr. 
Purchasing    Ngenl :   < ..   \\ '.  Tow  l<-. 
Naval   Architect   and   ( !hi< 

Erich  S.  Swenson. 
DIXIE    MACHINE    WELDING    &    METAL 
WORKS 
Box  272 

New  Orleans,  La. 
1  Iwner  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Julius  Szodomka 
Purchasing    Vgl  :    I.   i  lonald  son 
\.sst.   Purch.  Agt.:   Robert   I  hing, 
Superintendent:  Emile  Ibele. 
\.sst.  Supt. :  Joffre   Mercier, 
I 'i , i, lu,  ii, m  Manager:  G.  M.  His    ei 

DIXIE   SAND   &   GRAVEL  CORP. 

Hill  and  River  Streets 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
President:  John  A.  Miller,  New  York. 

DODGE   BOAT  &   PLANE  CORP. 

Box   324 

Newport  News,  Va. 
President:  Horace  E.  Dodge. 
Sec. -Treas.:   F.   E.  Upton. 
Purch.  Agent:  F.  H.  Paden. 


SHIPBUILDERS 
and  ENGINEERS 

BUILDING  WAYS  FOR  WOOD  AND  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION 


SAN   FRANCISCO  OFFICE  and   PLANT 

Machine  Shop 
and  General  Repairs 

MOO  SANSOME  STREET 
Telephone  SUtter  0221 


G 


ALAMEDA  PLANT 

Machinery,  Hull 
and  Industrial  Repairs 

Two  Marine  Railways 

3,000  tons  and  5,000  tons  capacity 

One  Floating  Dry  Dock 

10,500  tons  capacity 

FOOT  OF  SCHILLER  STREET 

Telephone  LAkehurst  2-1500 


GENERAL    ENGINEERING 
J  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 


an 
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THOMPSON   SHALLOW-  WATER 
DIVING   HELMET 


Self-Contained 

OXYGEN  -  UNITS 

for  use   without 
surface-air  supply  tines 

Complete    Information 
on   Request 


if 


Safety 

"On  the  Bottom! 

•  For  demolition,  salvage  and  other  work  under  water  to 
depths  of  100  feet,  equip  your  divers  with  .  .  . 

THOMPSON 
SHALLOW-WATER   DIVING   HELMETS  and 
AUTOMATIC    AIR-SUPPLY    REGULATORS 

•  Regulator  has  only  one  adjustment,  made  as  diver  submerges,  there- 
after, it  operates  automatically.  Units  are  packed  compactly  in  sturdy 
box,   12"  x  8",  containing  helmet  and  regulator. 

•  Also  available:  Manual-type  control  valve;  Canvas  leaded  belt  and 
surface  air-line  hose,  any  length,  packed  in  canvas  bag. 

THE 


THOMPSON 

Manufactures  oj  Oxygen- 


ENGINEERING   CO. 

■Ire  V ndtr-W atir  Cutting  Torclus 


THOMPSON 

AIR-SUPPLY 


AUTOMATIC 
REGULATOR 


2 '/a 


4"  diameter 
'   horizontal  width 


200    North    Division    Bid  g., 
GRAND     RAPIDS    2,     MICH. 


SHELBURNE  HARBOR  SHIPYARD 
Burlington,  Vermont 

operated  by 
DONOVAN  CONTRACTING  CO. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Owner:  Geo.  Donovan. 
Manager:  L.  J.  Aske. 
Gen.  Supt.:  J.  F.  Olson. 

THE  DRAVO  CORPORATION 
Engineering  Works  Division 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington.  Del. 

Chairman  of  Board:  J.  D.  Berg. 

President:  V.  B.  Edwards. 

Vice  Presidents:  J.  S.  Miller,  Alex  W. 
Dann,  W.  K.  Fitch.  Wm.  H.  Fowler, 
E.  T.  Gott,  S.  P.  Felix,  and  R.  W. 
Remp. 

Manager:  R.  W.  Marvin. 

Naval  Architect:  A.  J.  Dawson. 

Chief  Engineer:  A.  J.  Ackerman. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  Davia. 

DUBUQUE  BOAT  &  BOILER  WORKS 
Third  Street  Extension 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

President:  P.  S.  Davenport. 

Vice  President:  C.  D.  Ford. 

Gen.  Mgr.:  H.  B.  Miller. 

Mgr.  &  Purch.  Agent:  Arch  F.  Abing 

Naval  Arch.  &  Chf.  Eng.:  C.  F.  Elliott. 

General  Supt.:  Clarence  Mackert. 

DUNN  &  ELLIOTT  CO. 

Thomoston,   Me. 
President:  A.  J.  Elliott. 
Vice  President:  J.  E.  Elliott. 
Treasurer:  A.  B.  Elliott. 

DUNN  MARINE  RAILWAY  CO. 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

DUNPHY  BOAT  CORP. 

Broad  Street  at  Parkway 
Oshkosh.  Wis. 

Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  James  Larsen. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Supt.:  V.  Larsen. 
Sec.  and  Treas.:  Carlton  H.  Foster. 
Naval  Architect:  A.  M.  Deering. 
Plant  Engineer:  John  Meidl. 
Chf.  Draftsman:  Richard  Greunhagen. 

EAST  COAST  SHIPYARDS   INC. 
Ft.  of  East  21st  Street 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 
New  York  Office,  11    Broadway 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  John  E.  Otterson. 
Treasurer:   Walter  W.   Clark. 
Secretary:  A.   H.   Barclay,  Jr. 
Administrative  Mgr.:  W.  M.  Merrick. 
Comptroller:   M.   T.   Borst. 
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Manager  of  Sales  and  Public  Relations: 

V.  G.  Savage. 
Purch.  Agent:  A.  Zimmerman. 
Naval  Architect:  A.  C.  Crieg. 
Cashier:  T.  J.  Durkin. 
Personnel:  J.  I.  McClain. 
Supt.  Ship  "Repairs:  A.  G.  Hobson. 
Shop  Supt.:  W.  H.  Healey. 
Hull  Department:  S.  A.  Williams. 
Drafting:  W.  Cohman. 

EASTERN  SHORE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
Cambridge,  Maryland 

President  &  Naval  Architect:  H.  I. 

Chapelle. 
V.  P.  &  Purch.  Agent:  David  Wroten. 

EAU  GALLIE  YACHT  BASIN 
Eau  Gallie,  Pla. 

President:  P.  D.  Barbour. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Ellsworth  Morgan. 
General  Manager:  W.  F.  Jurgens. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  Morgan. 
Superintendent:  W.  F.  Jurgens. 

ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 
Groton,  Conn. 

President:  Lawrence  Y.  Spear. 
Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Henry  R.  Sutphen. 
Vice  Presidents:  John  J.  Hopkins  and 

O.  P.  Robinson. 
Treasurer:  H.  G.  Smith. 
Secretary:  Charles  P.  Hart. 

PLANT  DIRECTORY 
(New  London) 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  O.  P. 

Robinson. 
Asst.  to  Pres.:  M.  E.  Serat. 
Design  Director:  B.  S.  Bullard. 
Chief  Engineer:  L.  B.  Doane. 
Consulting  Engineers:  F.  T.  Cable  and 

E.  Nibbs. 
Purch.  Agent:  F.  B.  Bentley. 

ELECTRO  DYNAMIC  WORKS 
Avenue  A 
Bayonne,   N.  J. 

President:  H.  R.  Carse. 

Vice  President:  H.  R.  Sutphen. 

Manager:  M.  E.  Hall. 

Chief  Engineer:  G.  T.  Smith. 

Purchasing  Agent:  M.  M.  Hatten. 

EMPIRE  SHIPBUILDING  &  REPAIR  CORP. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

ESSEX  BOAT  WORKS.  INC. 
Ferry, 
Saybr, ok,  Conn. 

ESSEX  MARINE  RWY.  CORP. 
Ross  Perkins 
Saybrook,  Conn. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY 
DOCK  COMPANY 
Kearny  and  Port  Newark,  N.  J. 

President:  L.  H.  Korndorff. 

Vice  President  end  General  Manager: 

W.  C.  Hemingway. 
Works  Manager:  G.  G.  Holbrook. 
Plant  Engineer:  Wm.  C.  Ohlssen. 
General  Supt. — Kearny:  P.  Burbage. 
General  Supt. — Port  Newark: 

A.  R.  McMullen. 

Newark,  New  Jersey,  Office: 

744  Broad  Street 
Vice  President,  Sales  and  Engineering: 

C.  W.  Bryan,  Jr. 
Acting  Chief  Engineer:  A.  S.  Thaeler. 
Naval  Architect:  C.  Rasmussen. 
Electrical  Engineer:  I.  H.  Osborne. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  S.  Page. 
Assistant  Manager  of  Sales: 

C.  F.  Ebsen. 

FIELD-MARTIN 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

FLORIDA  INLAND  WATERWAYS  NAVI- 
GATION  CO. 
Miami,  Fla. 

FLORIDA   MACHINERY  CORP. 
Miami,  Fla. 

FLURY  &  CROUCH  INC. 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

President:  T.  T.  Flury. 

Vice  Pres.,  Manager:  A.  B.  Crouch. 

FOGAL  DRY  DOCKS.   INC. 
Miami,   Fla. 

FOSTER  BOAT  COMPANY 
Ferry  Avenue 
Charlevoix,  Michigan 

President:  H.  G.  Foster. 
Vice-President:  Gar  Wood,  Jr. 
Second  Vice  Pres.:  V.  S.  Mancley. 
Secretary:  Glen  E.  Robinson. 
Asst.  Sec.  and  Treas.:  C.  A.  Duerr. 
General  Manager:  H.  G.  Foster. 
Purch.  Agent:  Charles  A.  Duerr. 
Superintendent:  Gordon  E.  Clement. 
Asst.  Supt.:  C.  S.  Webster. 
Naval  Architect:  John  K.  Reed. 
Production  Mgr.:  Gordon  E.  Clement. 
Director   of   Engineering:   Gar  Wood, 

J.r- 
Chief  Engineer:  James  H.  Bellinger. 

FOUNDATION  WATERPROOFING  CO. 

Chicago,    III. 

President-Manager- Purchasing    Agt.: 

C.  W.  Denicke. 
Vice  President:  M.  C.  Denicke. 
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Largest  Marine 
Railway  on  the 
Pacific  Coast 

SHIP  REPAIR 
CONVERSION 

and 

MAINTENANCE 


Machine  Shop 
Hull  and  General  Repairs 

HURLEY  fa 
Marine  Works 

INC. 

Toke  any  street  car  on  fast  12th  Street  or  the  "A"  train  from  Son  Frontisco 


LOOKINQ 
AHEAD 


nnui.tl  is   Vii',  Pbotoi  r  iph 

We're  helping  Uncle  Sam  solve  HIS  cold  storage 

door   problems   NOW. 

WHEN    VICTORY    COMES,    we'll    solve    yours. 


JAMISON 


HAGERSTOWN 


COLD 
STORAGE 


DOOR   CO. 


Stevenson  &  Victor  Doors 


MARYLAND 


WEST  COAST  SALES  BRANCHES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  ('Carry  local  stock): 
•Van  Arsdale-Harris  Co.,  Fifth  ana  Brannan  Sis.,  San  Francisco.  Calif.:  'Warren 
I  Bailey  Co.,  350  S.  Anderson  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Asbestos  Supply  Co., 
221  S.  W.  Front  Ave..  Portland,  Ore.;  'Asbestos  Supply  Co.,  First  Ave.,  So.,  and 
Jackson   St.,   Seattle,    Wash.;   Asbestos   Supply   Co.,    10  So.   Bernard   St.,   Spokane, 


INVINCIBLE  ANGLE   DRILL 
ATTACHMENTS 


Drilling   and    Reaming  in  close 
corners  and  "hard-to-reach"  spots! 


Wherever    there's    ship- 
building and  repair  work 
going    on    you'll    find 
Invincible    Angle    Drill 
Attachments    speeding 
production  by  short-cut- 
ting the  way   into  those 
"hard-to-reach"    spots. 
Quickly  and  eas- 
ily changed  over 
to  drill    to     the 
right  or  left. 

Available  in 
five  sizes  .  .  . 
driven  by  any 
portable  drill  .  . . 
wear  better,  last 
longer  .  .  .  deliv- 
eries from  stock. 


INVINCIBLE  TOOL  COMPANY 

ANGLE   TOOL   ATTACHMENT    MANUFACTURERS 


6114  Empire  Bldq..   Pittsburgh,  22.  Pa. 


NUGENT    FILTERS    Serve 
on  many  "War-Duty"  Vessels 

Many  Maritime  Commission  Vessels 
are  able  to  carry  on  their  vital  tasks 
with  a  greater  degree  of  dependability 
because  of  Nugent  Duplex  Filters. 
These  filters  guard  Diesel  engines 
against  dirt  troubles,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  and  dependability  of 
engine  operation. 

The  Nugent  Duplex  Filter  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
Diesel  operators  who  can't  take  a 
chance  with  power  interruptions.  The 
Duplex  construction  makes  it  easy  to 
maintain  continuous  protection  year 
after  year.  Nugent  Filters  remove  dirt 
and  foreign  material  from  lubricating 
oils  without  removing  essential  addi- 
tives. Write  for  details. 

WM.  W.  NUGENT  &  CO.,  INC. 

430  N.  Hermitage  Ave. 
Chicago,  22,  Illinois 

nag 

Est.  1897 


FRANKLIN   LUMBER  CO. 
Port  of  Newark 
Newark.  N.  J. 

FREEPORT  POINT  SHIPYARD.  INC. 
Freeport,   Long   Island 

Pres.  and  Naval  Architect: 

Frederick  Scopirrich. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Purchasing   ^gent: 

Mirto  Scopinich. 
Secretary:  Cornelius  Thomsen. 
Supt    Michin:   Shop    .1  :hn  (  her:  i:  h. 
I  'ainl  Simp   Foreman:  Joseph 

Tarabocchia. 
FROEMMING    BROTHERS,    INC. 

1905   South   First  Street 

Milwaukee,   Wis. 
President-Treas.:  B.  A.  Froemming. 
\  i,  ,    Pres    Gen    Mgr.:  S.  II    Walker. 

Secretarj  :   I     B.   Froemming. 
Purchasing    Vg<  nl :   F    B    Meinhardt. 
Wt.  Purch.    Vgenl  :  M    Elsaesser. 
Superintendent:   R.   E.   Hansen. 
Xa\  al  Architect :  T.   L.  \  ose 
Production  Manager:  II.  E.  Gehrke. 

FYFE'S  SHIPYARD  INC. 

Glenwood  Landing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
President:   Fames   Fyfe. 
\  ii  e  Pres.  and  Treas.:   \    M.  Fyfe. 
Sec.  and  Asst.  Treas.:  Wm.  Anderson, 
Manager:  Archibald  Fyfe. 
Purchasing  Agent:  William  Anderson. 

GALBRAITH  &  SON.  INC. 
Keyport,  N.  J. 

GAR    WOOD    INDUSTRIES 

Marysville,   Mich. 
President  :   I  larfield    \    Wood. 
Manager:    Edwin   C.   Hancock. 
Naval    Architect   and   Chief   Engineer: 

George  Joachim. 
GARY  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Norfolk,  Vo. 
President:   H.   H    Care. 
\  ii  i     I 'resident:   H.   H.  Gary,   Tr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  T.  O.  Day. 
GENERAL  ENGINEERING  WORKS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
President :  M.  T,  Gemmell. 
Vice  President:  E.  .1.  Kirchner. 
Manager:  J.  Frankl. 

GENERAL  SHIPBUILDING   CORPORA- 
TION 

17  East  42nd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
President:  Robert   K    Mickey. 
Vice  Pres.:  Joseph  H.  Sinex  and 

lames  I  >.  Coleman. 
Sec.  and  Treas.:  William  X.  Halliday. 
^sst.  Sec.  &  Treas.:   Emory  G.   Bullis. 
Comptroller:  Samuel   L,  Dunkerly. 
Purchasing  Agent.:  I.  E.  Reynolds. 

GENERAL  SHIP  &  ENGINE  WORKS 
East  Boston,  Mass. 

President:  Carl  G.  Hedblom. 

GENERAL  SHIP  REPAIR  CO. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

I 'resident:  Clias.   B.   Lynch. 

Vice  President:  W.    V   Lynch. 

Secretary:    W.     V     E 

Plant  Superintendent:  VV.  A.  Lynch. 

GIBBS  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

Foot  of  Gibson   Street 

Jacksonville,   Fla. 
President:  Geo   W.  Gibbs. 
Vice  Pres.:  Joseph   D.  Weed  and 

John   W.   I  >•  mahi » i 

and  Comp.:  J.,Roj    I  >uggan 
■  .    :   \l    < ..   rohnson. 
Treasurer  and  ( ..  n.  \l  gr, :  I  re<  n  ge  \\ 

( iibb:     i 
Pun  hasing  Agent :  T.  A.  Sharpe. 
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GINGRIS  BOAT  WORKS 
Cocoa,  Florida 

GLOBE  AMERICAN  CORP. 
101  East  Broadway 
Kokomo,  Ind. 

President:  W.  1  >.  Harvey. 

Vii  e    Pres.,   I  ien.   Mgr.:  A.  P.   Chester. 

Sec.  and  Treas.:  E.  F.  Orem. 

Asst.  Sec    and  Treas.:  A.  F.  Gifford. 

Public     Relations      Director:     Russell 

Ray. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  D.  Illges. 
Superintendent:  James  Trayers. 

GLOBE  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

GOUDY  &  STEVENS 
East  Boothbay,  Me. 

(  ifficers:  W.  W.  Goudy,  J.  A.  Stevens. 

GRAFTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Grafton,  III. 

<  ifficers:    Samuel    Edwards   and    E.   R. 
Purdy. 

GRAHAM  BOAT  COMPANY 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Owner  and   Manager:   F.  M.  Graham. 

GRAUS   CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY 
Hastings,  Minn. 

President:  W.  C.  Grans. 

GRAVES,  INC.,  JAMES  E. 
Marblehead,  Mass. 

President:   E.  Selman  Graves. 
Vice   President:   E.   R.  Copeland. 
Treasurer:   Edith  P.  Graves. 
Secretary:  Mildred  H.  Graves. 
Manager:  E.  Selman  Graves. 
Purchasing  Agt.:   Robert   E.  Manning. 

GRAY  BOATS  INC. 
Thomaston,  Maine 

Pres.-Purch.  Agt.:  Malcolm  F.  Seavey. 
Vice   I 'res. -Gen.   Mgr.:   Fred  H.  Ames. 

GRAY'S  IRON  WORKS.  INC. 
Haden  Bldg. 
Galveston,  Texas 

President:  B.   L.  Morse. 

Vice  President:  C.  X.  Turner. 

Naval  Architect:  O.  C.  Chapman  &  Co. 

GREAT  KILLS  BOAT  YARD 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  LAKES  ENGINEERING  WORKS 
River  Rouge,  Michigan 

President:  Fred  G.  Morley. 

V.  P.  &  General  Manager:  George  B. 

Turnbull. 
Naval  Architect:  Dwight  True. 
Chief  Engineer:  Howard  Varian. 
Director  of  Purchases:   George   F.   Le 

Feuvre. 

Detroit  Plant 
Superintendent:  John  Braden. 

Ashtabula  Plant 
Asst.  to  General  Mgr.:  L.   Feldmeyer. 
Hull  Superintendent:  N.  Fountain. 

River  Rouge 
Asst.  to  General  Mgr.:  F.  M.  Scotten. 
Hull  Superintendent:  William  Brush. 

GREAT  LAKES  TOWING  COMPANY 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

President-Chairman   of  the   Board: 

Chest!  r  W    Willett. 
\  i(  e  I'm  sident  :  H.  X    Hobart 
Sec.-Asst     [Yeas     G<  orge   P.  Bickford. 
Assistant  Sec:  A.  G.  Winter. 
Treasurer:  i  ieorge  G.  Winter. 
Purcha  I..   F.  Wood,  lr. 

Superintendent-Supt.   Machine  Shop— 

l-.inil   Kim 


HENRY  C.  GREBE  &  CO..  INC. 
3250  N.  Washtenaw  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

President:  Henry  C.  Grebe. 
General  Supt.:  A.  C.  Denne. 
Purchasing  Agent:  F.  W.  Sullivan. 
Shop  Foreman:  B.  O.  Volkman. 

GREEN  BAY  DRY  DOCK  COMPANY 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

President:  Carl  Hartmann. 
Vice  President:  Arch  McComb. 
Manager:  Carl  Hartmann. 
Naval  Architect:  Fred  Saunders. 
Chief  Engineer:  H.  Larsen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Carl  Hartmann. 

GREENPORT  BASIN  &  CONST.  CO. 
Greenport.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

President:  Theodore  W.  Brigham. 
Vice  President:  Geo.  H.  Snyder. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Marshall  E.  Tulloch. 
Naval  Architect  and  Chief  Engineer: 

Norman  E.  Klipp. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Arthur  J.  Utz. 

GREENVILLE  MANUFACTURING  & 
MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 
Greenville,  Miss. 

President:  Fred  Schelben. 
Vice  President:   Eric  Schelben. 
Mgr.  and  Purch  Agt.:  Emil  L.  Nick. 

GREENWICH  PIERS  RAILWAY  CO. 
Greenwich  Piers  Road 
Greenwich,  N.  J. 

President:   Hattie  A.  Shillingsburg. 
Vice  President:  Allan  Harris. 
Manager:  Wm.  Whitten. 
Purch.  Agt.:  George  N.  Shillingsburg. 

THE  GREENWICH  SHIPBUILDING  & 
REPAIR  CO. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Plant:  Greenwich,  New  Jersey 

GREENWICH  SHIPYARD.  INC. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

President:  H.  P.  Whitmore. 
Vice  President:  F.  W.  Brown. 
Purchasing  Agent:  M.  Glinka. 

GREESON  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
Montgomery,   Ala. 

President:  A.  C.  Greeson: 

Vice  President:  Ed.  O.  Greeson. 

Manager:  A.   C.  Greeson. 

Naval  Architect:  Maurice  B.  Boland. 

Purchasing  Agent:  A.  C.  Greeson. 

GULF  COAST  TOWING  CO..  INC. 
Slidell,  La. 

GULF  MARINE  WAYS  OF  GALVESTON. 
INC. 
Galveston,  Texas 

GULF  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chickasaw,  Ala. 

President:  E.  A.  Roberts. 
Executive  Vice  Pres.:  N.  Nicolson. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  H.  Hill. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  Flindall. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  L.  Buerger. 

GULFPORT  BOILER  &  WELDING 
WORKS.  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1179 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Pres.:  B.  R.  Schulz. 

Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  R.  Standfuss. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Naval  Architect:  E.  W. 

McCarthy. 
Chief  Engineer:  R.  G.  Hunt. 
Outfitting  Supt.:  E.  Philiskirk. 
Asst.  (  Unfitting  Supt.:  V.  A.  Schulz. 
Welding  Supt.:  F.  Schuh. 
Hull  Supt.:  A.  J.  Conway. 
Purch.  Agent:  A.  H.  Pressler. 
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•  THE   LANDLEY   CO.,   INC. 

•  GIFFORD-WOOD   COMPANY 

•  COLVIN-SLOCUM   BOATS,   INC. 

•  LAKE   SHORE   ENGINEERING  CO. 

•  ULSTER   FOUNDRY  CORP. 

•  CATSKILL  METAL  WORKS,   INC. 

MEMbtRS    OF 

r                             i 
CARSWELL 

MARIN  E 

ASSOCIATES 

L                INC'                J 



Marine  Engineers  specializing  in 

auxiliary  deck  machinery,  fttings, 

and  life  saving  equipment. 

IS  Park  Row,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
417  Markcl  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

NEW  RIGGERS'  FORMING  VISE 

Handles  3  8  to  1  Vk  wire  rope  and 
cable  wthout  adaptors 


Meeting  Federal  Specifications 
this  #30  P-M  Portable  Form- 
ing Vise  is  in  widespread  use 
wherever  cable  and  wire  rope 
is  handled.  Patented  Jaws  hold 
and  snug  cables  and  wire  rope 
from  %"  to  l'/2"  without 
adaptors.  Rigid  construction 
assures  high-strength  and  dura- 
bility. Acme  threaded  screes 
provide  extreme  ease  of  oper- 
ation and  positive  extreme- 
strength  action. 


PATRICK-McDERMOTT  &  CO. 


1042  South  Olive  Street 


Los  Angeles,  15,  Calif. 


$M£fr 


SPEAKING    OF       tf~  T~  ~t    ~t     ¥~ 

IN    SERVICING    CONDENSERS. 


Here's  one  customer's  reaction 


Condens 
G">tleatn._ 


Jour  coo 
J 'earner 
tubes 


n'*"&.I2>-..ri,«  Company 

feV^.<*Por.UIllty( 

'"    7hlco"^nsere"  or  the 

>urs       t„S     °">- 


?^*lL'"*^n$'  "&     the6".3"  S,i 

r*<-  bet, "i  ,has  °<"  the  h    °;e-quart„  I""*   °elr 

ti01Patecl  "  "le  ti 

*"<"■*   tr,  I 


V  /iy  ice  con  break  records 

•  Our  men  are  Specialists.  They 
know  from  years  of  experi- 
ence the  fastest  practical  way 
to  tackle  the  job. 

•  We  hove  our  own  technique 
and  tools,  developed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  servicing 
condensers.  Have  saved  thou- 
sands of  man-hours. 


T>„, 


•  Men,  materials  and  facilities 
are  located  so  os  to  be  in- 
stantly available  at  all  hours. 

•  We  think  in  terms  of  SPEED. 
No  red  tape  hinders  us,  no 
lost   motion.    We   move   fast. 

A  telegram  or  phone  call 
will  start  your  job  rolling. 
Estimates  furnished  for 
specific  work. 


^Kfl"*"  IMPOUND 
*  :.,ALLy  SWiGTHevs. 
ftCT^t  JOINT  y 


Used  by  U.  S. 
Army,U.S.Navy, 
U.  S.  Army  Air 
Corps,  U.S.  Mari- 
time Commission 


<2ondi 


eniet  J>  etince  and  engineering  co.jnc. 

73    RIVER    STREET,  HOBOKEN,   NEW    JERSEY 

NEW  JERSEY  TELEPHONE -HOBOKEN  3-4425 
NEW  YORK  TEIEPHONE-RECTOR  2-9360  •  AFTER  6  P.M.  AND  SUNDAY-HOBOKEN  3-4428 


5£i»'E,.SJ^ 


Here's  a  pipe  joint  compound  that 
EXPANDS  as  it  S£TS-correcting 
imperfections  in  faulty  threads 
and  flanged  faces  —  strengthening 
every  joint  —  preventing  leaks 
permanently.  Better  than  litharge 
and  glycerine  for  all  uses. 
X-Pando  (the  one  formula)  holds 
anything  carried  in  metal  pipe 
except  certain  heavy  acids.  Eco- 
nomical. Remember,  one  formula 
for  all  uses!  Expands  and  con- 
tracts with  pipe  movement.  Re- 
sists vibration,  deflection,  sharp 
temperature  changes,  pressures. 
Withstands  deflection  —  joints 
sealed  with  X-PANDO  may  be 
easily  taken  apart.  Standard  pipe- 
compound  in  American  industry^ 
and  in  the  Shipbuilding  field. 

DISTRIBUTORS 
EVERYWHERE 


X-PANDO  CORPORATION 

43-15  36th  Street  ■  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  •  STillwell  4-7180 


GULFPORT  SHIPYARD 

Gulfport.  Mississippi 

GULLIFORD  YARD 
Sagus,  Mass. 

HACKER  BOAT  CO. 

9  Judge  St..  P.  O.  Box  247 
Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan 

Pres.-Gen.  Mgr.:  S.  D.  McCready. 

Vice  Pres.:  C.  P.  McCready. 

Secretary:  R.  F.  McCready. 

Treas. -Comptroller:  Donald  G.  Smith. 

Purchasing  Agt.:  Leo  Flood. 

Supt.  Hull  Outfitting:  John  Tesmer. 

Naval  Architect:  Dair  N.  Long. 

Supt.    Machinery    Installation,   Supt. 

Machine  Shop:  Albert  Slocum. 
Paint  Shop  Foreman:  Fred  Hess. 

HAMILTON   MARINE   CONTRACTING 
CO.,  INC. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

President:  Thomas  S.  Rinaldi. 
Vice  President:  Malcolm  L.  Worrell. 
Sec.  and  Treas.:  Valentine  P.  Esposito. 
Chief  Engineer:  H.  L.  Moeller. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Thomas  S.  Rinaldi. 

HAMME  MARINE  RAILWAY 
Eagle  Island,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Pres.  and  Mgr.:  R.  F.  Hamme. 
HAMMOND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

HANLEY  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
Prospect,  Ohio 

Owner:  K.  Hanley. 

Purchasing  Agent:  M.  J.  Hanley. 

HANSON  WELDING  CO.,  HANS 

318  Washington  Street 

Toledo,  Ohio 
President:  Hans  Hansen. 
HARBISON.  E.  J. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

HARRIS  LUMBER  &  TOWING  CORP. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRIS  &  PARSON.  INC. 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

President:  Thomas  Harris. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Robert  Parsons. 

HARRISBURG  MACHINE  COMPANY. 
INC. 
Houston,  Texas 

President  and  Manager:  R.  A.  Fenzl. 
Vice  President:  R.  J.  Fenzl. 

HARRISON  BROS. 
Fort  St.  Anthony 
Mobile.  Ala. 


HARVEY  CANAL  SHIPYARD  & 
MACHINE  SHOP 
Harvey,  La. 

HATHAWAY  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
Fairhaven,  Mass. 

President:  Eli  G.  Braley. 
Treasurer:  Chester  F.  Hathaway. 

HEDLEY  BOAT  CO. 
Olcott.  N.  Y. 

HELDENFELS  BROS. 
Rockport,  Texas 

HENRICKSON   COMPANY.  G.  A. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

President:  G.  A.  Henrickson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  E.  J.  McGraw. 

HENSLER.  KOFOED  COMPANY.  INC. 
Keyport.  N.  J. 

Pres.-Purch.  Agt.:  H.  Martin  Kofoed. 
Vice  Pres.:  Harold  Kofoed. 

HERON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

HERRESHOFF  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
20  Burnside  Street 
Bristol,  R.  I. 

President:  R.  F.  Haffenreffer. 
Vice-Pres.-Sec:  C.  W.  Haffenreffer. 
Treasurer:  R.  F.  Haffenreffer,  III. 
Assistant  Secretary:  K.  Connolly. 
Comptroller:  W.  A.  O'Connor. 
General  Manager:  C.  W.  Haffenreffer. 
Purchasing  Agent:  T.  P.  Brightman. 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  F.  W.  Haffenreffer. 
Naval    Architect-Chief    Engr.:     A.    S. 
Dew  Herreshoff. 

HIGGINS  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  A.  J.  Higgins,  Sr. 

Vice  Presidents:  F.  P.  Higgins,  A.  J. 

Higgins,  Jr.,  and  F.  O.  Higgins. 
Sect.-Treas.:  Morris  Gottesman. 
Asst.  to  Pres.:  Geo.  W.  Rappleyea. 
Chief  Engineer:  Geo.  O.  Huet. 
Naval   Architects:  A.  J.   Higgins,  Sr., 

and  Geo.  O.  Huet. 
Chief  Electrical  Engineer:  M.  L.  Levy. 
Gen.  Superintendent:  E.  C.  Higgins. 
Superintendent:  Arthur  Derbins. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Alex  J.  Ellsworth. 
Fabricating   Shop    Foreman:   Arthur 

Derbins. 
Machine   Shop    Foreman:   Joseph   J. 

Dugas. 


HIGGS  MARINE  SERVICE 
300  Zenega  Avenue 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Partners:  Geo.  J.  Schmidt,  and  Wm.  T. 
Higgs. 

HILBILT  BOATS 
Madison,  Ind. 

President:  O.  B.Hill. 
HILLMAN    BARGE    &    CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 

1926  Grant  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chmn.  of  the  Bd.:  J.  H.  Hillman,  Jr. 
President:  Capt.  John  L.  Howder. 
Vice  President:  Ross  I.  Davis. 
Treasurer:  J.  M.  Leithead. 
Secretary:  Thos.  Watson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  H.  Huddart. 
General  Manager  and  Naval  Architect: 

Clifton  H.  Handy. 
Superintendent:  Frank  Silliman. 

HILLMAN  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 
Dravosburg,  Pa. 

President:  J.  H.  Hillman,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.:  Ross  I.  Davis,  A.  B.  Sheets. 
Operat'g  Vice  Pres.:  John  L.  Howder. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  H.  Huddart. 

HILTEBRANT  DRYDOCK  CO.,  C. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

President:  O.  R.  Hiltebrant. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Treas.:  S.  D.  Hiltebrant. 
Secreatry:  Fred  J.  Walter. 
Naval  Architect  and  Manager. 
O.  R.  Hiltebrant. 

HINCKLEY  &  CO.,  HENRY  R. 
Southwest  Harbor.  Maine 

President:  H.  R.  Hinckley. 
Treasurer:  Benjamin  B.  Hinckley,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Wm.  Johnston. 
General  Manager:  M.  Fahey. 
Naval  Architect:  Cyrus  Hamlin. 

HODGDON  BROS.  &  GOUDY  & 
STEVANS 
East  Boothbay,  Maine 

HOLTZ  BOAT  WORKS  AND  BASIN,  INC. 
Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

President:  Carl  F.  Holtz. 
Vice  President:  Wm.  Price,  Jr. 
Manager:  Carl  F.  Holtz. 

HOUMA  BOAT  &  CONTRACTING  CO.. 
INC. 
Houma,  La. 

President:  W.  A.  Ellender. 
Vice  President:  C.  J.  Brown. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  A.  Pullen. 


•  MINESWEEPERS 

•  NET  TENDERS 

•  NAVY  TUGS 

•  SUBCHASERS 

•  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 

•  LANDING  CRAFT 


To  keep  these 
sea  lanes  open 

This  Organization 
Builds  and  Delivers 

NAVAL  and 
AUXILIARY    VESSELS 

*  +  + 

COMMERCIAL 
IRON  WORKS 

Portland,  Ore. 
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Do  TOO  h**o  *  pump  m*inl»n»nc«  problom?  U  your  pumping  imUlUtion  oper- 
ating with  hioh^l  .mcsoncy?  Vuong  ■  n.lion  wide  *•!•»  and  aonrico  orgtmzj- 
bon  would  like  to  holp  you.  Writ*  or  call  Iho  Vilong  representative  nearett  your 
pUnt 


We're  building 

these  WILL  today 

so 

we  may  build  BETTER 

for  you  tomorrow— 


I 


IN  our  experience  building  fighting  croft,  we've  occomuloted  o  backlog  of  procticol 
ideas  and  production  methods  which  will  make  your  Harbor  Boat  of  the  future 
much  speedier,   roomier,  and   more   economical.   Start   buying   it   now  with   War   Bonds. 

HARBOR    BOAT   BUILDING    CO. 

BuildeKi  of  <?Ute  Cleft  W^jr^ 

LOS   ANGELES   HARBOR,  TE  RM  I  NAl   ISLAND,  CALIF.     'P-^'^^"*"m 


In  Northern  California 

OWENS-CORNING 


NAVAL  &  MARINE 
INSULATIONS,  CLOTHS,  TAPES 

are  marketed  by 

PACIFIC  COAST 
AGGREGATES,  INC. 

The  Complete  Building  Material  Service 
85  Second  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Yards   in 


BERKELEY 
OAKLAND 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
DALY  CITY 


LORIMER  DIESEL  ENGINE  CO. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


MARINE  PAINTS  FOR  EVERY  NEED 
PACIFIC  PAINT  &  VARNISH  CO. 


544  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXbrook  3038 


HOUSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Houston,  Texas 

President:  Arthur  Stout. 
Chmn,  of  Hoard:  John  D.  Reilly. 
Senior  Vice  Pres.:  J.  L.  Lawder. 
Vice  Pres.  and  Works  Manager: 

R.  \V.  Copeland. 
Vice  Pres.:  Joseph  Hagg,  Jr.,  Frank  A. 

I.iddell. 
Treasurer:  Charles  F.  Strenz. 
Mgr.  of  Engineering:  R.  W.  Morrell. 
Purch.  Supt.:  R.  D.Rockwell. 
Supt.  <  untitling  Dock:  E.  A.  Jeambert. 

HOWARD  BOAT  WORKS.  INC. 
633  Ballough  Road 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Pres.-Treas.:  i.  R.  Anderson  . 
Vice  Pres.-Mgr.:  J.  H.  Howard,  Sr. 

HOWARD  SHIPYARDS  &  DOCK  CO. 

Box  468 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
President :  James  E.  Howard. 
Sec.-Treas.:  Loretta  M.  Howard. 
Purchasing  Agt.:  Edward  J.  Howard. 

HUBBARD  COMPANY,  THE  S.  B. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

President:  A.  S.  Hubbard. 
Vice  Pres.:  F.  M.  Cooper  and 
lolm  C.  Gray. 

HUBBARDS  SOUTH  COAST  CO. 
Newport  Beach,  California 

Director  of  Public   Relations:   Everett 
Morris. 

HUCKINS  YACHT  CORP. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

HUDSON  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

HUDSON  RIVER  SHIPYARDS  CORP. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

President:  Stirling  Tompkins. 
Vice  Pres.:  E.  B.  Karr. 
Sec.  and  Treas.:  R.  W.  Jones,  Jr. 
Purchasing   Agent:    New   York   Office, 
230  Park  Ave.,  .lack   Finnigan. 

HUMPHREYS  RAILWAYS,  INC.,  THE 

Weems,  Va. 
President:  H.  R.  Humphreys. 
Vici    President:  O.  Humphreys. 
Treas.  and  Sec:  M.  Ftta  Cornelius. 
Chief   Naval    Architect:    H.    R.    Hum- 

phrej  s. 
Purch.  Agt.:  H.  R.  Humphreys. 
Mach.  Shop  Foreman:  Milton  Davis. 

HUTCHINSONS  BOAT  WORKS.  LTD. 

Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 
President :  J.  H.  Hutchinson. 
Vice  President:  Raymond  Rogers. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONSTRUCTION   CORP. 
307  Sellwood  Bldg. 
Dnluth,  Minnesota 

President:  Harold  St.  Clair  Starin. 
Vice  President:  J.  D.  Harrold. 
Manager:  Lewis  G.  Castle. 


THE   INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Yards:  Pascagoula,  Miss.   (Gulf),  and 
Decatur,  Ala.  (Tennessee  River) 

Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  Ingalls, 
Sr.,  Birmingham. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board:  R.  I.  In- 
galls, Jr.,  Birmingham. 

President:  Monro  B.  Lanier,  Birming- 
ham. 

Executive  Vice  President:  W.  R. 
Guest,  Pascagoula. 

Sec.  Treas.:  M.  R.  Pixton. 

Comptroller:  E.  R.  Hammett,  Pasca- 
goula. 

Marine  Engineer:  A.  C.  Leigh,  New 
York,  30  Church  St. 

Purchasing  Agent:  John  W.  Keily, 
Birmingham. 

ROBERT  JACOB,   INC. 
154  Pilot  St. 
City  Island,  New  York 

President:  Robert  Jacob. 
V.  P.  &  Supt.:  Joseph  Harvey. 
Naval  Architect:  Robert  Jacob. 
Chief  Engr.:  Howard  Wilson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  John  Morrison. 

J.  A.  JONES  CONST.  CO..   INC. 
Wainwright  Yard,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

President:  J.  A.  Jones. 
Vice  President:  Raymond  A.  Jones. 
Executive  Asst. :  Daniel  W.   Bateman. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  C.  Clark. 
Purchasing  Agent:  B.  H.  Fox. 
USMC  Hull  Inspector:  H.  S.  King 
USMC    Machinery    Inspector:    Gerald 

Desmond. 
USMC  Plant  Engr.:  H.  A.  Treat. 

JOHNSON  BOAT  WORKS.  INC. 
Shore  Beach 
Branford,  Conn. 

KAISER  CO..   INC. 

No.  430,  30  Church  Street 
New  York  City 

Manager:  M.  Nicholls. 
LANCASTER  IRON   WORKS,   INC. 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Pres.:   W.  W.  Posey. 
Vice   Pres.:  J.  S.  Posey. 
Shipyard  at  Perryville,  Md. 

Manager:  E.  11.  Wood. 
Naval  Arch.:  A.  F.  Ritter,  Jr 
Purch.  Agent:  II.  H.  Breneman. 
Chief  Engr.:  C.  I.  Miller. 

GEORGE    LAWLEY    &    SON    CORPORA- 
TION 
26  Ericsson  St. 
Neponset.  Massachusetts 

President:  Frank  C.  Paine. 

Vice   Presidents:   Edward  D.  Whiting 

&  James  J   Minot. 
Manager:  Edward  Whiting 
Naval  Arch.   &   Chief   Engr.:  Wm.   F. 

McNary. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  H.  Drury. 
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LEVINGSTON   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

President:  E.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
Vice  Pres.:  Capt.  G.  M.  Levingston. 
Vice  President:  Ed.  T.  Malloy. 
Vice  President:  E.  W.  Brown  III. 
Chief  Engineer:  W.  I,.  Ulcher. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Eugene  Harmon. 

LINDSTROM,  EDWIN  O. 
Shippan  Ave. 
Stamford,  Conn. 

THE   LUDERS   MARINE 

CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

LYONS  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Whitehall.  Michigan 

President:  I.  J.  Lyons. 
Manager:  Frank  M.  Warner. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Frank  M.  Warner. 

MacEVOY  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Savannah,  Georgia 

President:  Clifford  F.  MacEvoy. 

Vice  President:  Warren  J.  MacEvoy. 

Naval  Architects:  Kindlund  &  Drake, 
N.Y.C. 

Chief  Engineer:  Joseph  Di  Stasio. 
N.Y.C. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wallace  G.  Hoop- 
er. 

McBRIDE  BOAT  WORKS 
Harrod's  Creek,  Kentucky 

Owner:  Capt.  L.  B.  McBride. 

SCOTT  J.  McBURNEY 
Avenue  U  and  Mill 
Brooklyn  10,  New  York. 

Sole  Owner  and  Purch.  Agent: 
Scott  J.  McBurney. 

McCLOSKEY  &  CO. 
P.O.  Box  2512 
Houston,  Texas 

President:  M.  H.  McCloskey,  Jr. 
Vice  President:  J.  C.  McCloskey. 
Project  Mgr.:  M.  H.  McCloskey.  III. 
Chief  Engr.:  N.  Ross. 
Purch.  Agent:  John  J.  Lynam. 

MADISON  MARINE  WAYS 
Madison,  Indiana 

Owner:  Marx  J.  Raymond. 

MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

President:  Charles  C.  West. 

Vice   Presidents:  A.  P.  Rankin,  A.    L. 

Pitz,  J.  E.  Thiell,  W.  L.  Wallace. 
Secretary:  J.  E.  Thiell. 
Treasurer:  A.  L.  Nash. 
Asst.  Treasurer:  J.  A.  Egan. 
Assistant  Sec:  F.  C.  King. 
Ast.  Sec.  &  Asst.  Treas.:  E.  N.  Fors. 
Gen.  Supt.:  A.  L.  Pitz. 
Naval  Architect:  W.  L.  Wallace. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  P.  Rankin. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  A.  Meyer. 

PACIFIC    MARINE    REVIEW 


Hardwoods  for  Shipbuilders 


Barneveld  Avenue  and  Newcomb  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

VAIencia  4200 


KTraw.m&wj 


MARIETTA   MANUFACTURING   CO. 
Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia 

President:  C.  O.  Weissenburger. 

Asst  to  the  President:  J.  T.  Weissen- 
burger. 

General    Supt.   in    Charge   of   Produc- 
tion: A.  Cruickshanks,  Jr. 

Plant  Manager:  M.  L.  Miller. 

Chief  Engineer:  Carl  F.  Jeffries. 

Machine  Shop  Supt.:  G.  H.  Overholt. 

Shipyard  Supt.:  John  Roberts. 

Manager  of  Sales:  F.  W.  Ingraham. 

Purchasing  Agent:  S.  C.  Wilhelm. 

MARINE   IRON   &   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Foot  of  11th  Ave. 
Duluth    Minnesota 

President:  A.  W.  Leraan. 

Vice  President:  A.  W.  King,  Sr. 

Manager:  John  Geistman. 

Naval  Architect:  Manfred  Malmros. 

Chief  Engineer:  Swan  Larson. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  W.  Saeger. 

MARINE   MAINTENANCE  CORP. 
Foot  of  East  21st  St. 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey 

President:  Gregory  Ferend. 

MARINETTE   MARINE  CORP. 
Marinette,  Wisconsin 

President:  C.  H.  Boren. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Manager:  M.  C.  Heller- 
man. 

Naval  Architect:  M.  A.  Deering. 

Yard  Superintendent:  P.  Kargard. 

Purchasing  Agent:  R.  Erdlitz. 

JOHN   H.   MATHIS  CO. 
Point  and  Erie 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

President:  J.  E.  Sheedy. 
Treasurer:  W.  E.  Robinson. 
Secretary:  E.  W.  Robinson. 
General  Manager:  Harry  N.  Ghenn. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  Boyle. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  C.  Nicholson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  J.  Williams. 

MATHIS  YACHT  BUILDING  CO. 
Gloucester,  N.  J. 

(See  John  Trumpy  &  Sons,  Inc.) 

MeNULTY   SHIPYARDS,   LTD. 
9    Summit 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

W.   H.   McPHERSON   CONST.  CO..  INC. 
No.  6  Webster  Ave.  N. 
Bangor,  Maine 
(Stockton  Springs  Yard) 

MIAMI  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Miami,  Florida 

Pres.  &  Purchasing  Agt.:  Theodore  C. 
Buhler. 


General   Manager:   Paul  H.  Buhler. 
SaleS   Manager,   Yacht   Division:  J.  T. 

Pugh. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  E.  Buhler 
Chief  Engineer:  S.  Stewart,  Jr. 

MORSE   BOATBUILDING  CO. 

Thomaston,  Maine 
President:  Wilbur  J.  Morse. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  J.  Morse. 

MYSTIC   SHIPYARD.    INC. 
Willow  Pt. 
West  Mystic,  Conn. 

NASHVILLE   BRIDGE  CO. 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Pres.  &  Nav.  Arch.:  H.  B.  Dyer. 

V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  L.  C.  Anderson. 

Erection  Department:  F.  W.  Blair. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Wesley  H.  Dyer. 

Auditor:  C.  J.  Hays. 

Chief  Engineer:  L.  O.  Hopkins. 

Supt.  Nashville  Plant:  J.  H.  Anderson. 

Supt.  Bessemer  Plant:  William  Rodg- 

ers. 
NAVAL  CONSTRUCTOR  COMPANY 

786  Eustis 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

NEW  ENGLAND  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
South   Portland,   Maine 

THE   NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Chairman:  J.  F.  Metten. 

Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.:  Roy  S.  Campbell. 

Vice  Presidents:  N.  R.  Parker  and  T. 

H.  Bossert. 
Naval  Architects: 

Design:  E.  H.  Rigg. 

Construction:  Harry  Rhodes. 
Chief  Engineer:  A.  H.  Mills. 
Electrical  Engineer:  J.  Elmer  Smith. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  W.  Meeker. 

NEWPORT  NEWS  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
4104  Washington  Ave. 
Newport  News,  Virginia 

Chairman  of  the  Bd.  and  President: 
H.  L.  Ferguson. 

Executive  Vice  Pres.:  Roger  Williams. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  J.  B.  Wood- 
ward, Jr. 

V.  P.  &  Prod.  Mgr.:  W.  E.  Blewett,  Jr. 

V.  P.  &  Works  Mgr.:  E.  F.  Heard. 

Naval  Architect:  S.  A.  Vincent. 

Director  of  Engr.:  John  F.  Nichols. 

Chief  Engineer:  Frank  R.  Benson. 

Assistant  Chief  Engineers:  H.  C.  Ber- 
rian  and  Roger  V.  Terry. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  K.  Peebles. 


NOANK  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Noank,  Conn. 

NORWALK  BOAT  WORKS 
160  Water  South 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

NORTH   CAROLINA   SHIPBUILDING 
CO. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

President:  Roger  Williams. 

yice  President  and  General  Manager: 

P.  F.  Halsey. 
Secretary:  Storer  P.  Ware. 
Hull  Superintendent:  J.  A.  Maclay. 
Outfitting  Superintendent:  A.  Barton. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  K.  Peebles. 
Asst.  Purchasing  Agent:  L.  K.  Hoxton. 
Production  Supt.:  W.  C.  Park. 

ODENBACH  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
4900  Dewey  Ave. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OVAL  BARGE  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

PALATKA   SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
P.O.  Box  471 
Palatka,  Florida 

President  &  Manager:  J.  W.  Campbell. 
Vice  President:  R.  K.  Tavel. 

PENDLETON  SHIPYARDS  CO.,  INC. 
1800  Masonic  Temple 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

President:  Pendleton  E.  Lehde. 
V.  P.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Robert  W. 

Elsasser. 
Works  Mgr.:  F.  H.  Geffs. 
Chief  Engineer:  C.  H.  Hill. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Anton  Bauer. 

PENN-JERSEY  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
5th  and  Byron 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Pres.  &  Chrmn.  of  Brd.:  W.  H.  Beal. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  E.  R.  Allen. 
Treasurer:  R.  M.  Dorsch. 
Naval  Arch.:  Thomas  D.  Bowes,  M.  E. 
Purchasing  Agent:  G.  G.  Cook. 

PENNSYLVANIA   SHIPYARDS.   INC. 
Beaumont,  Texas 

President:  L.  B.  Coppinger. 
Superintendent:  L.  C.  Allen. 
Purchasing  Agent:  C.  E.  Deakle. 
Asst.  Superintendent:  F.  Perugi. 
Construction  Supt.:  B.  A.  Brown. 
Vice  Pres.:  H.  Slade. 
Treas.:  J.  H.  McGregor. 
Sec'y:  J.  E.  Battarbee. 
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West  Coast  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company 

BERTH  55  —  LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 
SAN  PEDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


PHONE:  HARBOR  6901 


REPAIRS 


TD 

SEA-GDING  VESSELS 


MACHINERY    INSTALLATIONS 

MANUFACTURERS     OF     ALL     TYPES     OF    BEARINGS 


PETERSON   BOAT  WORKS 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Gen.  Mgr.  :  Fred  J.  Peterson. 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.:  Ellsworth  L.  Peter- 
son. 

Naval  Arch.:  Fred  J.  Peterson. 

Chief  Engr.:  Robert  E.  Peterson. 

Purch.  Agt.:  Arthur  Gast. 

Production  Engr.:  Milton  H.  Schmidt. 

Purch.  Engr.:  E.  A.  Berkovitz. 

PHOENIX  ENGINEERING  CO. 
Office:  161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Plant:  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pres.:  Hans  H.  Doe. 

Vice  Pres.:  Paul  H.  Doe. 

Mgr.:  Hans  H.  Doe. 

Naval  Arch.:  S.  E.  Sonnichsen. 

Purchasing  Agt.:  E.  T.  Lueck. 

PROCTOR  YACHT  WORKS 
Burlington,  Vermont 

Pres.;  W.  R.  Christopherson. 
Vice  Pres.:  R.  H.  Spear. 
Treas.:  H.  S.  Crane. 
Yard  Supt.:  W.  H.  Brown. 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Front  and  Poplar  Streets 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  A.  G.  Spiegelhalter. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Sales:  C.  S.  Lee. 
Marine  Manager:  E.  A.  Hodge. 
Naval  Architect:  D.  J.  Brown. 
Chief  Engineer:  P.  E.  Ohlson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Cornelius. 

R.  T.  C.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Delaware  Ave.  and  State 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Pres.  and  Mgr.:  L.  M.  Robinson 
V.  P.  and  Naval  Arch.:  Geo.  R.  Taylor. 
Chief  Engineer:  E.  G.  Brownlee. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  F.  Wanderlin. 
RAMALEY  BOATWORKS 

Wayxata,  Minnesota 

Plant:  Ozona,  Lake  Minnetonka,  Minn. 
President:  J.  E.  Ramaley. 
V.    P.   &   Chief   Engr.:    Lieut.-Comdr. 

Waldo  J.  Elhman. 
Naval  Architect:  Bob  Barell. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Dwight  Jones. 

REYNOLDS  MARINE  STATION 
Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

RHEEM   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
(See  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.) 

RICE   BROTHERS  CORP. 
East  Boothbay,  Maine 

President:  William  E.  Rice. 
Plant  Superintendent:  W.  E.  Rice. 
Purchasing  Agent:  Henry  W.  Rice. 
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RICHARDSON   BOAT  CO. 
North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

President:  Sidney  S.  Walcott. 

Vice  President:  Leon  E.  Travis. 

Manager:  James  G.  Nogle. 

Chief  Engineer:  Ernest  G.  Murray. 

Purchasing  Agent:  Kenneth  B.  Dodds. 

ROGERS  TOWNSEND  BOAT  CO. 
Pasadena,  Maryland 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.:  Joseph  Haag,  Jr. 

V.    P.    in    Charge    of    Finance:    G.    V. 

Pach. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Production:  T.  R 

Allen. 
V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Procurement:  R.  F. 

Hill. 
General  Manager:  T.  B.  Pinkham. 

ST.  JOHNS  RIVER  SHIPBUILDING 
CORP. 
US  Florida  Ave. 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

President:  James  C.  Merrill. 
Vice  President:  Kenneth  A.  Merrill. 
Gen.  Mgr.:  Denis  J.  O'Mahoney. 
Naval  Architect:  George  F.  Crouch. 
Production  Manager:  A.  S.  Neilson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  J.  Healey. 

ST.  LOUIS  SHIPBUILDING  &  STEEL  CO. 
Foot  of  Arlee  St. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

President:  H.  T.  Pott. 
Manager:  E.  M.  Enslin. 
Naval  Architect:  Arthur  R.  Parsons. 
Chief  Engr.:  M.  A,  Nelson. 
Purchasing  Agent:  R.  C.  Bradshaw. 
W.  C.  SALLEY 
Monroe,  Louisiana 

SAN  JACINTO  SHIPBUILDERS.  INC. 
Houston,  Texas 

SCOTT  GRAFF  COMPANY 
2402  West  Michigan  Street 
Duluth,  Minn. 

President:  A.  M.  Thompson. 

Vice  Pres.  &  Mgr.:  E.  J.  Gottschalk. 

LEATHEM   D.  SMITH   SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  L.  D.  Smith. 
Vice  President:  Edw.  Weber. 
Gen.  Supt.:  C.  R.  Christianson. 
Naval  Architect:  Richard  Stearns. 
Chief  Engineer:  Chas.  Cowan. 
Purchasing  Agent  &  Secretary: 
C.  D.  Brower,  Jr. 

SOL'S  BOAT  WORKS 
Grove  St. 
Clinton,  Conn. 


SOUTHEASTERN   SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
P.O.  Box  1881 
Savannah,  Georgia 

President:  Wm.  H.  Smith. 

Exec.  Vice  President:  C.  S.  Atwell. 

V.  Pres.  &  Gen. Mgr.:  William  Perrott. 

Comptroller:  L.  R.  Portney. 

Chief  Engineer:  E.  L.  Bennett. 

Purchasing  Agent:  H.  J.  Fair,  Jr. 

SOUTHERN    DRY    DOCK   &   SHIPBUILD- 
ING CO. 
Blakely  Island 
Mobile.  Ala. 

SPEAR  BROS. 

Burlington,  Vermont 

STEPHENS  SHIPBUILDING  COMPANY 
Fernandina,  Florida 

STONINGTON  BOAT  WORKS 
Church  Street 
Stonington,  Conn. 

STOWMAN  SHIPYARDS 
Dorchester,  N.  J. 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Foot  Morton  Ave. 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 

President:  John  G.  Pew. 

Vice   Presidents:   Robert  Haig,   R.   L. 

Burke,  John  G.  Pew,  Jr. 
Treasurer:  William  Craemer. 
Assistant  Treasurer:  J.  Newton  Pew. 
General  Manager:  R.  L.  Burke. 
Purchasing  Agent:  H.  W.  Scott. 
Naval  Architect:  J.  W.  Hudson. 
Chief  Engineer:  J.  H.  G.  McConechy. 
N.  Y.  Representative:  J.  T.  Borden. 
Secretary:  William  Craemer. 

SUNDERLIN,  GEO.  W.,  INC. 
1192  Stratford  Ave. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  INC. 
Foot  of  Grant 
Tampa,  Florida 

President:  Geo.  B.  Howell. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  P.  B.  Brill. 
Vice  Pres:  W.  N.  Hicks. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  W.  Gray. 
Chief  Engineer:  F.  A.  Track. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  P.  Kennedy. 

THAMES  SHIPYARDS,  INC. 
Farnsworth  St. 
New  London,  Conn. 

TODD  ERIE  BASIN  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
Erie  Basin,  Brooklyn  31,  N.  Y. 

President:  F.  D.  Hesley. 
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FORGED      BARS  GALLEY     EQUIPMENT 

Wrecking,  Crow,  Pinch  and  Chisel  Meat  Cleavers,  Ice  Picks,  Fish  Splitters.  Oyster  and  Clam  Knives,  etc. 

GRAPNELS.    ANCHORS  METAL     STAMPINGS 

4  to  15  pounds  Any  size  and  shape  to  order 

All   BRIODELL  goods  or*  marketed  through  regular  supply   channels.      When    writing,    communicate    with    Dept.    PMR-11. 

omsheld  til  AS.  D.  BRIDDELL,  Inc.  «*««nd 

Manufacturer!  Since  1(°5 


it    Star    Performance 
Afloat    or    Ashore 

For  stor  packing  performance  (maximum  sealing  efficiency  with  mini- 
mum maintenance  expense),  afloat  or  ashore,  specify  France  "Full- 
floating"  Metal  Packing — the  packing  that  L-A-S-T-S.  Write  for 
Catalog  M-6. 

Sole  Authorized  Representatives: 
San   Francisco— Hercules  Equipment  S   Rubber  Co.,  SSO  Third  St. 

EXbrook  257S 
Seattle— W.    H.    Rober,   24  West  Connecticut  St.     ELIiott  6444. 
Norfolk— C.   E.   Thurston   &    Sons.   5*   Commercial    Place.       Norfolk   2-4040 
Los   Angeles— A.   C.    Elder.   2714   South    Hill   St.       PRospect   9529 
New    York    City— France    Packing    Co..    Room    107-E.    30    Church    St. 

COrtlandt  7-4827 
New   Orleans— R.    M.    Shad.    773S    Hampson    St.       Walnut   4784 

The    FRANCE    PACKING    COMPANY,    Tacony,    Philadelphia.    35.    Pa. 


Original  FRANCE 

METAL  RACKIXO 


Galvanized  steel  and  paint- 
ed to  your  requirements. 
It  it  i  1 1  to  Navy  specifications. 

E-RR-B-771A 

Type  1—12  qt.  62  I  Its.  per  dor. 

Type  1  — 14  qt.  67  ll»n. 

T>  pe  2—14  ql.  80  lbs.  per  dos. 

Immediate  Delivery! 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Rochester  Can  Company 

90  GREENIEAF  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


■;r.-".\        Designed     especially     tor     shipboard 
^T  "\    use    .    .    •    teaturing    high    caoac.ty. 

1  light  weight  and  small  size  In  all 
capacities  ...  tor  each  dnnk.ng 
fountain  or  for  the  entire  fresh 
water  system.  Guaranteed  to  re- 
move all  suspended  matter.  Comply 
with  Health  Department  regulatmns. 
Quick  shipment. 

MURINE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

53  Lexington  Ave.  Brooklyn  5.  N. 


FILTRINE 

WATER  FILTERS 


for  batten  seams 

and, 

double  planking 


fa*5 


J»! 


&&%& 


*** 


album  cnGine  &  mncHinE  uiorks,  inc. 

SHIPBUILDERS  .  .  .  SHIP  REPAIRS 


Office  and  Plant 

2103  N.  CLARK  AVENUE 

Telephone  MUrdock  1135 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Vice  Pres.:  Edward  J.  Flvnn 

Henry  F.  Gelhaus 

Herman  Minikine. 
Treasurer:  Frank  X.  Riordan. 
Secretary:  Joseph  A.  Seitz. 

TODD  HOBOKEN  DRY  DOCKS.  INC. 
1 7  Street.  Hoboken.  N.  Y. 

(Originally   Tietjen   and   Lang   Dry 
Dock  Company.) 

TODD  GALVESTON  DRY  DOCKS.  INC. 
Galveston,  Texas 

President:  R.  J.  Vanderwende. 
Vice  Pres.:  James  A.  Mcintosh 

J.  Herbert  Todd 

J.  L.  Lawder. 
Treasurer:  Charles  F.  Strenz. 
Secretary:  Francis  J.  Smyth. 

TODD-JOHNSON   DRY  DOCKS.  INC. 
New  Orleans  3,  La. 

1 'resident:  John  D.  Reilly. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.: 

John  S.  Smith,  Jr. 
Secy.  &  Treas.:  John  N.  Pharr. 
Asst.   Secy.   &  Treas.   &   Comptroller: 

John  L.  Hein. 

TODD-MOBILE   DRY   DOCKS.   INC. 
Mobile,  Alabama 

TODD   SHIPYARDS   CORPORATION 
One  Broadway 
New  York  4.  N.  Y. 

President:  John  D.  Reilly. 

Vice  Pres.:  J.   Herbert  Todd;  George 

G.     Raymond;     Joseph     Haag,     Jr.; 

Francis  J.  Gilbride;  R.  J.  Lamont. 
(Sales):  William  A.  Maloney. 
(Finance):  Charles  F.  Strenz. 
Comptroller:  Henry   Frielinghaus. 
Treasurer:  E.  P.  Enfer. 
Asst.  to  President:  C.  H.  M.  Jones. 

THE  TRANSPORT  COMPANY 
Bath,  Maine 

JOHN  TRUMPY  &  SONS,  INC. 

(Formerly  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.) 
Gloncester,  N.  J. 

President:  John  Trumpy. 
Vice  Pres.:  John  Trumpy  Jr. 
Mgr.  &  Naval  Arch.:  John  Trumpy. 
Chief  Engr.:  Daniel  Beutzel. 
Purch.  Agent:   C.  E.  Hires. 

TRUSCOTT   BOAT  &   DOCK  CO. 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan 

President:  Charles  H.  Morse    Ir 

V.  P.  &  Mgr.:  William  A.  Sch'aedla. 

Naval  Architect:  A.  M.  Do 

i  hief  Engineer:  Charles  H.  Morse,  Jr. 

Purchasing  Agent:  J.  D.  Zwemer. 


TUGGLE  SASH  &   DOOR  CO. 
Brownsville,  Texas 

Senior  Member:  Keith  Tuggle. 
General  Manager:  B.  R.  Holding. 
Naval    Architects:    Otten,    Liskey    & 

Rhodes  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
Chief  Engr.  of  Prod.:  David  Roberts. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Baxter,  Jr. 
Auditor:  Hulon  Sterling. 

TWIN   PORTS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Commandant:  Rear  Admiral  A.  E. 
Watson. 

Senior  Aide:  Lieutenant  T.  A.  Gavlord 
(retired),  U.  S.  N. 

lunior  Aide:  Lieutenant  M.  C.  Ken- 
nedy, Jr.  D-V,  U.  S.  N.  (retired). 

Captain  of  the  Yard:  Captain  R.  W. 
Mathewson. 

Manager,  Industrial  Dept.:  Captain  A. 
J.  Chantry,  Jr. 

Communication  Officer:  Lieutenant- 
Commander  S.  W.  Townsent  C-V 
(S)   U.  S.  N.   (retired). 

Supply  Officer:  Captain  W.  D.  Sharp 
(SC). 

Public  Works  Officer:  Captain  Gav- 
lord Church   (CEC). 

Manager,    Naval    Aircraft    Factory: 
Captain  W.  W.  Webster,  U.  S.  N. 

UNITED  STATES   NAVY  YARD 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Commandant:    Rear    Admiral    W.    H. 

Allen,  U.  S.  N. 
Manager:  Captain  A.  M.  Penn,  U.S.N. 
Supply  Officer:  Captain  W.  W.   Lamar 

(SC)  U.  S.  N. 

UNITED  STATES   NAVY  YARD 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

U.  S.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

President:  1.  A.  Klevens. 
Vice  President:  David  Sholtz. 
Secretary:  H.  C.  McKinley. 

VENTNOR  BOATWORKS 
Ventnor,  N.  J. 

President:  John  W.  Hubbard. 
Vice  1'rcsident:  Henry  Heinsohn,  fr. 
Treas.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Arno  A.  Apel. 
Secretary:  Theodore  J.  Sharp. 
Purch.  Agt.:  Frank  S.  Gualtiere. 

VICTORY  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Maetawa  Park,  Holland,  Mich. 
President:  Irwin  A.  Bleetz. 


VINYARD  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Milford,  Del. 

President:  W.  M.  Vinyard. 

Chief  Naval  Architect:  U.  S.  Vinyard. 

Hull  Supt.:  Gunnar  Olsen. 

Purch.  Agent:  W.  M.  Vinyard. 

F.  B.  WALKER  &   SONS 

Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

Partners:  Arnold  V.  Walker,  John   F. 
Walker,  Bernard  B.  Walker. 

WALSH-KAISER  CO..  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  1606 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

President:  Thomas  Walsh. 
Vice  Pres.:  Henry  J.  Kaiser. 
Manager:  Jack  S.  McDonald. 

WARING  &  SON,  T.  L. 
Port  Tampa  City,  Fla. 

Superintendent:  T.  L.  Waring,  Jr. 
Mgr.-Purch.  Agt.:  T.  L.  Waring,  Sr. 
Naval  Architect:  B.  E.  Duncan. 

WARNER  YARD.  B.  F. 
Kennebunk  Port,  Me. 

WARREN  BOAT  YARD,  INC. 
Warren,  R.  I. 

President:  E.  E.  Alder. 
Secretary:  A.  E.  Alder. 
Treasurer:  Leo  F.  Smith. 
Gen.  Supt.:  Ernest  E.  Alder. 
Purch.  Agent:  Albert  E.  Alder. 

WARREN  FISH  COMPANY 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

WARWICK  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Newport  News,  Va. 

President:  George  T.  Hordy. 

Vice  Pres.  and  Sec:  Frank  B.  Hooper. 

Manager:  George  T.  Hordy. 

Naval  Architect:  John  S.  Mertens. 

Purch.  Agent:  F.  B.  Hooper. 

WATERWAY   ENGINEERING  CO. 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

WAUSAU   BOAT  CO. 
Menominee,  Michigan 

WATTS  CONSTRUCTION  CO..  THE 
Toledo,  Ohio 

WEAVER  SHIPYARDS 
Orange,  Texas 

Mgr.  &  Purch.  Agt.:  L.  A.  Weaver. 

WEBBER  YACHT  YARD 
Elsworth,  Maine 
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-AS.  A.  YOUNG  CO. 

Wire  Rope 
Manila  Rope 
Chain  -  Blocks 




Agents    for 
H  Loughlln  Steal  Corp. 
Wir.    Rope 
WELDING  lory  Loq9|n9  Equip.  Co. 


Philodvl 

WELDING 

Norfolk. 

I 

WEST  HA\ 
West  Hi 

I  'r  i  jidi  lit 

\  ice  Pres 

S    I  r< 
t  In. I  I- ...  roncisco 

*!  .ird  Supl  - 

WEST  KENT  — 

Poducah, 


ki,  Shackles,  Hooks.  etc. 


Ship  Rigging 


Splicing  Socketing 
Heavy  Hoisting  Slings 
Well  Equipped  Rigging  Shop 
Guaranteed  Workmanship 

• 
840   HARRISON   STREET 

SUtter  1671 


Vice'presid)     iktt  SJikatu/ood  Syitami 
Purchasing        ofo   Skip    (?on5ttaction 

W|ST^RGARi  is  an  Ishernood  System  for  every  type 

President:   V  'entile  vessel 

Naval  ^^"t'ly  »»itablc  for  Oil  Tankers  .     .     .     . 

Purch.  Ativ:    0.000  deadweight  tons  —  Freighters 
R.  K.  Rice,    >l  J  e 

'    ken  —  on  order 

WESTERGARD  BC 

iiiS>miJ!,c?EPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

Pres.  and  Mgr.:  \  LIMITED 

\ '  i  i-  <  ■  Pres,  and  M  - 
Naval  Architect :  l' 
Purch.  Agenl :  War ; 
Chief  Engineer:  Wi 


1 indon   E.C.3 


17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


AXW(PUstie) 


ND  LABEL 


WESTERN  STRUCTUR,, 
Moline,  Illinois 

hi  :  I .awrence  1 
Vice  President :  M.  H. 

W.  F.  &  R.  BOATBUILDER 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

ident:  Thomas  A.  FAMAGE   CONTROL 
Vice  President:  \\    Fran.  HANDWHEEL  LABEL 

Manager,  Naval  Architect  p.  atcc 

Vgent:  Bernard  A.  Feen  rLAIto 

:LEGRAPH  DIALS 
W?K»LE«R,!«hP«,LIVNG  C  TOOL  CHECKS 

Foot  of  1  54th  Street 

Whitestone.  New  York         for  critical  metals 

President:  Wesley  L.  WheeUy  rrvkJDAMY 
Vice  President:  Eugene  M.  \**  uUMrANI 
Sect.  &  Treasr.:  Robert  C.  Wi  EXbrook  2892 

Purchasing  Agent:  Victor  O.  Imcisco 

Chief  Eng.:  Wm.  Preston.  


WHEELER   SHIPYARDS,    INC. 

Foot  of  Cropsey  Avenue 

Brooklyn  14.  New  York 
Pres.:  Howard  E.  Wheeler. 
Nice  Pres.:  Wesley  I..  Wheeler, 

Eugene  M.  Wheeler. 

Sec.  and  Treas.:  Robert  C.  Whee 
Chief  Eng.:  II    J.  Williams. 
Purch.  Agent:  J.  H.  Andorfer. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.  COMPANY 

Portland,  Maine 
Manager:  Fred  L.  Williams. 

WILLIAMS,  HARRISON  R. 
Miami,  Florida 

WINCHENBAUGH,  F.  D. 
Friendship,  Me. 


•  Save  Fuel 

•  Increase  Speed 

•  Eliminate 
Vibration 

Send  us  your  prob- 
lems ...  we  special- 
ize in  propeller  de- 
ign. 

Architect 
i,  California 
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Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

ESTABLISHED   IN    IBM 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug    •     Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work     •     Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufactured 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Nlqht  Call  Hfm/ock  4346  or  Burllngame  129 


CRANDALL  DRY  DOCK  ENGINEERS.  INC. 

238  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


RAILWAY  DRY  DOCKS      FLOATING  DRY  DOCKS 

BASIN  DRY  DOCKS 
Investigations  Reports  Design  Supervision 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges Capacity  up  to   100  tons 

Submarine  Diving 
SHIP  CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 

Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 

Columbia   Steel   Co.'s   Products   (Subsidiary   U.  S.   Steel   Corporation) 

American   Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffreys  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE    COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
40  Spear  Street    •     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


Compare 

DIX 

PRECISION 
MADE 

UNIVERSAL 


JOINTS 


You'll  prefer  them  because  of  their  high-quality  alloy  steel  hard- 
ened and  precision  ground  to  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Corps  Spec. 
AN-40236.  Write  for  information  and   data  to  nearest  dealer  or: 

603    East   55th   St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


IIIV    MFG.    CO. 


IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Ed  Wois.  2701  Von  Ness  Ave. 


IN    PORTLAND,    OREGON 
W.  G.  Ballentyne,  610  Lewis  Bldg. 


RLBinn  cnGine  &  mncHinE  works, 

SHIPBUILDERS  .  .  .  SHIP  REPAIRS 


Vice  Pres.:  Edward  J.  Flynn 

Henry  F.  Gelhaus 

Herman  Minikine. 
Treasurer:  Frank  X.  Riordan. 
Secretary:  Joseph  A.  Seitz. 

TODD  HOBOKEN  DRY  DOCKS.  INC. 
17  Street,  Hoboken,  N.  Y. 

(Originally   Tietjen   and   Lang   Dry 
Dock  Company.) 

TODD  GALVESTON  DRY  DOCKS.  INC. 
Galveston,  Texas 

President:  R.  J.  Vanderwende. 
Vice  Pres.:  James  A.  Mcintosh 

J.  Herbert  Todd 

J.  L.  Lawder. 
Treasurer:  Charles  F.  Strenz. 
Secretary:  Francis  J.  Smyth. 

TODD-JOHNSON   DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
New  Orleans  3,  La. 

President:  John  D.  Reilly. 
Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.: 

John  S.  Smith,  Jr. 
Secy.  &  Treas.:  John  N.  Pharr. 
Asst.   Secy.   &  Treas.   &   Comptroller: 

John  L.  Hein. 

TODD-MOBILE   DRY   DOCKS.   INC. 
Mobile,  Alabama 

TODD   SHIPYARDS   CORPORATION 
One  Broadway 
New  York  4,  N.  Y. 

President:  John  D.  Reilly. 

Vice  Pres.:  J.   Herbert  Todd;  George 

G.     Raymond;     Joseph     Haag,     Jr.; 

Francis  J.  Gilbride;  R.  J.  Lamont. 
(Sales):  William  A.  Maloney. 
(Finance):  Charles  F.  Strenz. 
Comptroller:  Henry  Frielinghaus. 
Treasurer:  E.  P.  Enfer. 
Asst.  to  President:  C.  H.  M.  Jones. 

THE  TRANSPORT  COMPANY 
Bath,  Maine 

JOHN  TRUMPY  &  SONS,  INC. 

(Formerly  Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.) 

Gloucester,  N.  J. 
President:  John  Trumpy. 
Vice  Pres.:  John  Trumpy  Jr. 
Mgr.  &  Naval  Arch.:  John  Trumpy. 
Chief  Engr.:  Daniel  Beutzel. 
Purch.  Agent:  C.  E.  Hires. 

TRUSCOTT  BOAT  &   DOCK  CO. 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan 

President:  Charles  H.  Morse,  Tr. 
V.  P.  &  Mgr.:  William  A.  Schaedla. 
Naval  Architect:  A.  M.  Deering. 
Chief  Engineer:  Charles  H.  Morse,  Jr. 
Purchasing  Agent:  J.  D.  Zwemer. 


TUGGLE  SASH  &   DOOR  CO. 
Brownsville,  Texas 

Senior  Member:  Keith  Tuggle. 
General  Manager:  B.  R.  Holding. 
Naval    Architects:    Otten,    Liskey    & 

Rhodes  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
Chief  Engr.  of  Prod.:  David  Roberts. 
Purchasing  Agent:  W.  H.  Baxter,  Jr. 
Auditor:  Hulon  Sterling. 

TWIN   PORTS  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Superior,  Wisconsin 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Commandant:  Rear  Admiral  A.  E. 
Watson. 

Senior  Aide:  Lieutenant  T.  A.  Gavlord 
(retired),  U.  S.  N. 

lunior  Aide:  Lieutenant  M.  C.  Ken- 
nedy, Jr.  D-V,  U.  S.  N.  (retired). 

Captain  of  the  Yard:  Captain  R.  W. 
Mathewson. 

Manager,  Industrial  Dept.:  Captain  A. 
J.  Chantry,  Jr. 

Communication  Officer:  Lieutenant- 
Commander  S.  W.  Townsent  C-V 
(S)  U.  S.  N.   (retired). 

Supply  Officer:  Captain  W.  D.  Sharp 
(SC). 

Public  Works  Officer:  Captain  Gav- 
lord Church   (CEC). 

Manager,    Naval    Aircraft    Factory: 
Captain  W.  W.  Webster,  U.  S.  N. 

UNITED  STATES   NAVY  YARD 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Commandant:    Rear    Admiral    W.    H. 

Allen,  U.  S.  N. 
Manager:  Captain  A.  M.  Penn,  U.S.N. 
Supply  Officer:  Captain  W.  W.  Lamar 

(SC)  U.  S.  N. 

UNITED   STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

U.  S.  SHIPBUILDING  CORP. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

President:  J.  A.  Klevens. 
Vice  President:  David  Sholtz. 
Secretary:  H.  C.  McKinley. 

VENTNOR  BOATWORKS 
Ventnor.  N.  J. 

President:  John  W.  Hubbard. 
Vice  President:  Henry  Heinsohn,  fr. 
Treas.  &  Gen.  Mgr.:  Arno  A.  Apel. 
Secretary:    I  heodore  J.  Sharp. 
Purch.  Agt.:  Prank  S.  Gualtiere. 

VICTORY  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Maetawa  Park,  Holland,  Mich. 
President :  [rwin  A.  Bleetz. 


Office  and   Plant 

2103  N.  CLARK  AVEN  draftin§ 

Telephone  MUrdock  I  I 

PORTLAND.  OREGQrafting 

since  they 

=id  subject 

courses. 
VINYARD  SHIPBUILDING  C 
Miltord,  Del. 

President:  W.  M.  Vinyar.P    . 
Chief  Naval  Architect:  ipenence    or 
Hull  Supt.:  Gunnar  Olseiriate  to  the 
Purch.  Agent:  W.  M.  Vijg   necessary 

F.  B.  WALKER  &  SONS 

Pascagoula,  Mississiprnen  is  great- 
Partners:  Arnold  V.  VQ    However 

Walker,  Bernard  B.<  j  •  «  ..' 
ded  in  all  parts 

WALSH-KAISER  CO.,  :  as  well  as  its 
P.O.  Box  1606         ,sions 
Providence,  Rhode 

President:  Thomas 'lg   tneir   highest 
Vice  Pres.:  Henry   L      ,.  , 

Manager:  Jack  S.  'should  not  ^P1?" 
:nts   are    made   in 
WARING  &  SON.  T  War     Manpower 

Port  Tampa  Ci  .  ,  , 

c-         .  ,.     I    .  ;ies  and  employment 
Superintendent:  c     ' 

Mgr.-Purch.  Apis. 
Naval  Architec 

jrsons  may  secure  An- 
WARNER  YARI,0,  ,  ,.     ... 

Kennebunk  f283      and      application 
irst-    and    second-class 
WARREN  BO/r  -,.    .,    A 

Warren  R  irom  Civil  bervice  re- 
President:  ,s  in  regional  headquar- 
Secretary:  0r  from  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Qg!.aSc ^'rimmission.  Applications 
Purch.  Ap  sent  to  the  U.   S.   Civil 

jmmission,  Washington  25, 
WARREN 
Pensa 

wapw 


5g*AL  COMPASS 

jvjav        and  other  navigational 
l"       equipment  manufactured 
W*  by  the 

/  KELVIN-WHITE  CO. 

90    State   Street,    Boston,    Mass., 

are  sold  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  by 

_N.    1361    SOUTH    FLOWER   ST.,    LOS  ANGELES 
-R   CO.. 356  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
IS    CO.,    825    COLUMBIA    ST..    SAN     DIEGO 
COMPANY.  812  FIRST  AVENUE.  SEATTLE 
flARINE     SUPPLY    COMPANY.     SEATTLE 
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CHAS.  A.  YOUNG  CO. 

Wire  Rope 

Manila  Rope 

Chain  -  Blocks 

Ship  Rigging 

Splicing  Socketing 


Agents   for 

Jonti  ft  Louqhlin  Steel  Corp. 

Wir.    Rop. 

Mallory  Logginq  Equip.  Co. 

Blocks,  Shackles,  Hooks,  etc. 


Heavy  Hoisting  Slings 

Well  Equipped  Rigging  Shop 

Guaranteed  Workmanship 

• 

840   HARRISON   STREET 

San  Francisco  SUtter  1671 


ike  Diketurood  Suiiemi 
oft  Skip   (zonlttuctlon 

There  is  an  Ishertvood  System  for  every  type 
of  mercantile  vessel 

Eminently  suitable  for  Oil  Tankers  .... 
Over  500.000  deadweight  tons  —  Freighters 
and  Tankers  —  on  order 

SIR  JOSEPH  W.  ISHERWOOD  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

4  Lloyds  Ave.  London  E.C.3  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 


"STURDI-LITE'V^'V 

For  — 

NAME  AND  LABEL 

DAMAGE  CONTROL 

HANDWHEEL  LABEL 
PLATES 
ENGINE  TELEGRAPH  DIALS 
CARDHOLDERS  TOOL  CHECKS 

"A  substitute  for  critical  metals" 

BEACON  BOX  COMPANY 

440  Natoma  Street  EXbrook  2892 

San  Francisco 


Morrison  &  Bevilockway 

ESTABLISHED    IN    l»W 

MARINE  PLUMBING 
STEAM  FITTING  and  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

Sole  Agents  and  Manufacturers  of  the  New  M  &  B 

Automatic  Lifeboat  Drain  Plug    •     Expert  Lifeboat 

Repairs  and  all  kinds  of  Air  Duct  Work     •     Galley 

Ranges  Repaired  •  Monel  and  Stainless  Steel 

Dressers  Manufactured 

Day  &  Night  Service  166  Fremont  St. 

Telephone  DO-2708-09  San  Francisco 

At  Night  Call  HEmlock  4346  or  Bur/ingame  129 


CRANDALL  DRY  DOCK  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

238  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


RAILWAY  DRY  DOCKS      FLOATING  DRY  DOCKS 

BASIN  DRY  DOCKS 
Investigations  Reports  Design  Supervision 


HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy-Lifting 
and  Salvage  Barges  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Four  Derrick  Barges Capacity  up  to   100  tons 

Submarine  Diving 
SHIP  CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 

Complete  stock  of  Yacht  and  Motorboat  Supplies 

Agents  for 

Columbia    Steel   Co.'s   Products   (Subsidiary   U.  S.   Steel   Corporation) 

American   Marine   Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's  Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila  Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE    COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
40  Spear  Street     •     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


Propeller  Design 

•    Save  Fuel 

•    Increase  Speed 

•    Eliminate 

&V*  £j  HfcM W  i 

Vibration 

Send    us    your    prob- 

■HiJi^^hIj 

lems  ...  we  special- 

ize   in    propeller    de- 

sign. 

WILLIAM    LAMBIE,   N< 

ival  Architect 

106  East  C  Street                 Wi 

mington.  California 

LAMBIE       PRO 

PELLERS 

* 

Compare 

DIX 

PRECISION 
MADE 

UNIVERSAL   JOINTS 

You'll  prefer  them  because  of  their  high-quality  alloy  steel  hard- 
ened and  precision  ground  to  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Corps  Spec. 
AN-40236.   Write  for   information   and   data   to   nearest  dealer   or: 

Wfc¥  V      l^HTtT1        i'dk     603  Easf  55th  st- 

IMA         iTljTfp.        I    IF.    Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Ed  Wois.  2701  Van  Ness  Ave. 


IN   PORTLAND,   OREGON 
W.  G.  Ballentyne,  610  Lewis  Bldq. 
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SUCCESS  TO  THE  USS 

Contribute  generously  to  the  National  War  Fund,  of  which  the  United  Sea- 
men's Service  is  one  of  seventeen  agencies  backing  up  the  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines — and  shipping's  own  merchant  sailors  —  on  the  Home  Front. 
UNITED  SEAMEN'S  SERVICE 

(A  War  Chest  Agency) 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


en  in  NEW  YORK... 


do  as  many  of  America's  most 
seasoned  travelers  do — stop  at 
the  Plaza  facing  Central  Park. 
Rooms  are  unusually  spacious 
and  quiet  and  you'll  like  the  at- 
tentive service  of  our  staff. 
HILDEGARDE  appears  nightly 
in  the  Persian  Room. 

Tariff  from  $4  per  person 

(2  in  a  room);  single  rooms 

are  from  $6 


»E,A! 


8fo 

5TH  AVENUE  AT  59TH  STREET 

Henry  A.  Rost.  Pres.  and  Managing  Director 


TECHNICAL  MODEL  SERVICE 


HALF  MODELS 

plating. 

STRUCTURAL  MODELS  . 

problems  of  prefabrication. 

STRUCTURAL  SECTIONS 

personnel  new  to  shipyard  work. 

LARGE  SCALE  MODELS 

models,  showing  the  completed  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  keel  to  top- 
mast. A  tangible  record  of  shipyard  achievement  and  an  inspiration 
for  all  shipyard  personnel. 


For  the  men  who   lay  out   the  ship's 
For  analysis  and  solving 
.    For  visual  training  of 
Fully  detailed,  decorated 


VAN   RYPER 


VINEYARD  HAVEN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HELP  WANTED 

Supervisors  and  Leadermen  for  per- 
manent positions  in  large  Gulf  Coast 
shipyard.  Immediate  and  excellent 
housing  facilities  available.  Ideal  cli- 
mate 'year  'round.  .  .  .  Write  Earl 
Hammett,  c/o  The  Ingalls  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Do  not  apply  if  now  engaged  in 
agricultural  or  defense  work 


Improvements  in  Steel 
Production 

rig   1942  one  third  more  iron 
diked  by  the  230  blast  fui 

iperating  in  the  I  Inited  5 
th.m  by  the  351  in  production  dur 
tag  the  World  War  1  year  ol   1918 

Thi-  i~  just  one  of  the  compari 
production  figures  in  the  two 
world  wars  emphasized  by  C,  I* 
King,  chairman,  Operating  Commit 
tee,  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
<>t  Delaware,  in  a  t.ilk  .it  ,i  recent 
meeting  ol  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 
in  Washington. 

Basing  most  ol  his  remarks  on 
United  States  Steel  records,  Mr.  King 
gave  credit  tor  the  increased  effi- 
ciency ol  present-day  blast  furnaces 
to  improved  methods  of  charging 
materials,  air  blowing,  blast  heating, 
aning,  as  well  as  bettor  iron 
and  slag  handling  systems  which  have 
made  it  possible  to  operate  larger 
furnai 

Actual  figures  show  that  the  aver- 
age  blast  furnace  production  per  Jay 

in  1918  was  349  net  tons,  while  today 
it  is  well  over  700,  he  said.  Similarly, 
the  largest  furnace  in  existence  in 
World  War  I  produced  approxi- 
mately 630  net  tons  per  day  while  a 
number  of  units  are  now  consistently 
producing  1500  tons  daily. 

Another    contributing    factor    to 

high  production  is  the  longer  life  of 
furnaces  between  linings.  In  1 9 1 S 
the  average  furnace  produced  ap- 
proximately 625,000  tons  before  re- 
lining,  but  now  this  figure  has  risen 
to  1,800.001)  tons,  and  in  some  cases 
records  of  as  high  as  3,000,000  tons 
have  been  obtained. 

Much  the  same  story  applies  to 
steel  ingot  production.  Although 
approximately  the  same  number  of 
United  States  Steel  subsidiary  plant 
open  hearth  furnaces  are  in  opera- 
tion, they  are  turning  out  80  per  cent 
more  steel. 

Furnaces  are  larger,  it  is  true,  hut 
many  improvements  in  design,  meth- 
ods of  operation  and  furnace  control 
have  been  developed  since  the  last 
war. 

In  1918  one  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict plants  was  considered  a  modern 
unit  by  the  old  standards,  and  at  that 
time  was  tapping  110  net  ton  heats 
with  a  daily  production  of  194  tons 
per  furnace  and  a  fuel  consumption 
of  6,600,000  Btu  per  net  ton  of  in- 
gots.   This  plant  has  since   been  im- 


proved, and  by  present  standards  is 
considered  a  representative  modern 
Unit.  Today  the  turn. ice-  are  tap 
ping  169  net  ton  heat-,  or  53  pi 

producing   310  net   tons  pi  i 

day  per  furnace,  or  60  pi  i 

and    consuming    \,'  Btu    pei 

net  ton  of  ingots,  or  44  per  cent  less. 

these  performances,  good  as 


they  are,  are  now  being  surpassed  by 
many  United  States  Steel  and  other 
plants.  Management  and  labor,  work- 
ether,  have  made  thi  si  ad 
vances  possible.  This  teamwork  is 
dearly     evidenced     in     today's    truly 

miraculous   production,   and 

for  our  cause  and  the  p 

t.  iiiow 


REALLY  RELAX! 

No  time  off  this  year,  so  when  you're 
in  Los  Angeles  stay  at  THE  TOWN 
HOUSE.  Convenient  for  business  .  .  . 
complete  for  pleasure!  Garden  swimming 
pool,  tennis  court  —  Cape  Cod  Room  for 
fine  food  —  Zebra  Room  for  cocktails 
and  dancing.  Business  and  pleasure  can 
be    combined   at   THE    TOWN    HOUSE. 


TheTown  house 

WILSHIRE      BOULEVARD 


ANGELES 


DECEMBER 


I  943 
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DELIVERY 
TODAY! 


ON  ROD  HOLDER 

INSULATORS! 


THOSE  fast-wearing  insulator  parts  on  your  weld- 
ing rod  holders  require  constant  attention.  Send 
us  your  order  for  replacements  today! 
These  longer-lived  molded  Cups,  Tips,  and  other  in- 
sulators can  be  shipped  in  quantity  the  day  your 
order  is  received.  You  can  keep  your  holders  insulat- 
ed right  on  the  job,  eliminate  weeks  of  waiting  for 
factory  delivery,  cut  down  on  holder  maintenance! 
Available  in  sizes  for  A-l,  A-2  and  A-3  popular-make 
holders.  Currently  available  on  AA-1  priority.  Let  us 
fill  your  order  today — or  write  for  the  full  details! 

RASNUSSEN  IRON  WORKS 

308  West  Philadelphia  Whittier.  California 

Phone  Whittier  424-273 


I-T-E  BUILDS  MARINE  CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS  AND  SWITCHGEAR 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  AND  CLASSES 
OF  SHIPS 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
The  Demmert  Co. 
100  West  Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Oliver  B.  Lyman 

74  New  Montgomery  St. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Harold  M  Hudson  Co. 
807  Lowman  Bldg. 

VANCOUVER,   B.  C. 

N  D.  Blagdon  Phillips 
022  Metropolitan  Bldg. 


I"  I  "t  has  been  engaged  for 
more  than  40  years  in  designing 
and  constructing  circuit 
breakers  and  switchgear  for 
marine  service. 

AIR  SWITCHGEAR  (fft 


CIRCUIT  BREAKER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GENERAL  MACHINE 

and  REPAIR  WORK 

Representatives  for 

TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

(TODD  OIL  BURNERS) 


WORKS 


L.  K.  Slvensen,  Owner 


JSA    BERKELEY.  CALIF.    ™-™y« 
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